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PLATE   L 
PORTRAIT    OF    LORD     GEORGE    BENTINCK,    M.P. 

BNGRAVED  BY  J.  B.  HUNT,  FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  M.  CLAUDST. 


PLATE    II. 
BIRTHDAY;    A  Short-hornbd  Cow. 

Birthday,  wbite,  calved  May  20,  1841,  bred  by  and  the  property  of  John  Booth,  Esq.,  Killerby, 
near  Catterick,  Yorkshire;  got  by  Lord  Stanley  (4269),  d.  (Bracelet)  by  Priam  (2452),  g.  d.  (Toy)  by 
Argus  (759),  gr.  g.  d.  (Vestal)  by  Pilot  (496),  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  (Vestris)  by  Remus  (550),  gr.  gr.  gr.  g,  d. 
(Valentine)  by  Blucher  (82),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Countess)  by  Albion  (14),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by 
Shakespeare  (582),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Easby  (232).— Vide  "  Coa(es*s  Herd  Book,"  vol.  vi., 
p.  271. 

The  career  of  Birthday  as  a  prize  cow  has  been  eminently  successful,  commencing  in  1843,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Society,  at  Doncaster,  where  she  obtained  the  second  prize,  as  the 
best  two-year-old  heifer,  being  beaten  by  her  half-sister  Ladythorn ;  at  Northallerton,  Richmond,  and 
Durham  (County)  Shows  in  1844,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
held  at  Southampton,  she  obtained  the  first  prize  for  the  best  cow  in  milk ;  as  also  the  first  prize 
for  the  best  three-year-old  heifer  at  the  meetings  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  at  Richmond,  and  at  Northal- 
lerton, and  County  of  Durham  (held  at  Stockton).  The  first  prize  at  the  Beverley  Meeting  of  the  York- 
shire Society  in  1845,  for  the  best  cow  in  milk ;  and  the  first  prize  at  the  County  of  Durham  Show  at 
Sunderland.  In  1846  a  prize  as  extra  stock,  at  the  roeetinj;  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
at  New-castle-upou-Tyne ;  and  the  Silver  Medal,  at  the  Wakefield  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Society. 

By  reference  to  the  foregoing  pedigree,  it  will  be  seen  that  Birthday  is  from  the  far-famed  prize  cow 
"  BraEelet,"  which  obtained  first  prizes  at  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  and  numerous  other  county  and  local  shows  in  the  north. 
Necklace,  her  twin  sister,  after  following  in  her  path,  finished  her  brilliant  career  as  a  prize  cow,  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  where  she  obtained  the  first  prize  of  her  class,  and  the  Gold 
Medal  as  the  best  animal  exhibited  in  any  of  the  cow  or  heifer  classea. 

MEMOIR    OF    LORD    GEORGE    BENTINCK,    M.P. 


"Although  the  wealth  of  England  excites  the 
astonishment  of  all  foreigners,  yet  the  British 
people,  dunng  the  lapse  of  ages,  have  amassed 
what  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  their  gold — 
namely,  a  character  for  honesty  and  plain  dealing. 
In  their  own  country,  by  every  grade  of  so- 
ciety, an  honest  man  is  respected  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  British  nobleman  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  character  for  the  sake  of  sup- 
porting the  political  views  of  any  individual  states- 


man, however  brilliant  may  be  his  talents." — Sir 
Francis  B.  Head. 

"  Justum  et  tenacera  propoHiti  virmn. 
Non  civium  ardor  ])rava  jubentium, 
Non  vultis  instantis  tyranni, 
Menti  qualit  solidi." — Horace. 
With  a  plain,  str^ghtforward  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, and  a  thoroughly  consistent  line  of  conduct 
to  support  his  great  natural  abilities,  few  men  could 
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show  more  general  claims  to  the  sympathy  and  re- 
spect of  the  British  farmer  than  that  nobleitian  who, 
of  late,  has  laboured  so  energetically  on  the  yeoman's 
behalf.  Indeed,  as  the  tried  and  approred  cham- 
pion of  tlie  agrricultural  interest,  we  should  consider 
it  a  palpable  neglect  did  we  any  longer  delay  pub- 
lishing the  portrait  of  a  nobleman  whose  name  tmd 
fame  must  be  already  so  well  known  to  our  readers. 
We  shall  then,  consequently,  at  once  proceed  to  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  past  life  of  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck,  commencing  with  a  passing  glance  at  that 
old  and  noble  family  of  which  liis  lordship  has 
proved  himself  so  worthy  a  member. 

In  attempting  this  we  can  do  no  better  than  avail 
ourselves  of  the  following  notice  of  the  Portland 
family  from  Lodge's  "  Genealogy  of  the  existing 
British  Peerage" : — 

"  Henry  Bentinck,  Heer  von  Diepcnham, 
in  Overyssel,  where  his  family  had  flourished  for 
many  ages,  had  three  sons — Henry,  his  heir ;  Jo- 
seph) a  general  in  thts  service  of  iJie  States-general; 
and  William,  who  was  page  of  honour  to  William 
III.  when  Prince  of  Orange,  and  accompanying 
that  king  into  England,  held  the  first  place  in  his 
personal  confidence  and  favour.  He  was  created, 
in  1689,  Baron  of  Cirencester,  county  Gloucester  ; 
Viscount  Woodstock,  county  Oxford  ;  and  Earl  of 
Portland,  county  Dcnrset ;  was  made  a  Knight  of 
the  Ckrter^  and  Groom  of  liie  Stole  to  the  King. 
He  commanded  a  Dutch  regiment  of  horse-guards, 
^th  which  he  attended  William  to  Ireland  in  1690, 
and  was  his  lieutenant-general  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne;  was  with  him  in  all  his  wars,  and 
constantly  employed  in  public  business  throughout 
his  reign,  and  was  the  last  person  that  king  spoke 
to  at  his  death.  The  Earl  afterwards  led  a  retired 
fife,  and  died  in  1^09.  Besides  two  sons,  named 
William,  who  died  infants,  he  had  three  sons  who 
survived  him — Ist,  Henry,  his  successor,  second 
Earl  and  first  Duke  of  Portland.  2nd,  The  Hon. 
William,  created  a  Count  of  the  Empire  1732; 
married,  1733,  Countess  Charlotte  Sophia  Hed- 
wige  Eleonora,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Anthony, 
Count  Aldenburgh.  3rd,  Charles  John,  Count 
Bentinck.  Henry,  the  second  Earl,  was  created,  in 
1716,  Marquis  of  'Ktchfield,  county  Southampton, 
and  Duke  of  Portland." 

To  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  our 
memoir,  we  find  that  William  George  Frederick 
Cavendish  Bentinck,  more  commonly  known  as 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  was  bom  at  Welbeckon  the 
27th  February,  1802,  and  is  second  surviving  son  of 
William  Henry  Cavendish  Scott  Bentinck,  fourth 
Duke  of  Portland,  by  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  the  late  Major-general  Scott,  of 
Baloomie,  county  Fife,  and  sister  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Canning. 


Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  more  particularly 
of  that  period.  Lord  George  was  entered  at  no  pub- 
Uc  school  or  college,  but  proceeded  with  his  studies 
in  private  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  he 
joined  the  army  as  a  cornet  in  the  Tenth  Hussars. 
From  this  regiment  he  exchanged,  in  the  same  year, 
to  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards reduced  to  half-pay  at  the  general  reduction 
in  1818.  He  soon,  however,  again  went  on  active 
service,  as  a  cornet  inthe  Ninth  Lancers,  where  his 
lordship  continued  until  1822,  when  at  a  second 
general  reduction  we  trace  him  as  purchasing  a 
half-pay  company  in  the  Second  West  India  Ran- 
gers ;  from  which,  the  next  year,  he  exchanged  to 
the  full-pay  of  the  Forty-first,  with  a  view  of  going 
out  to  India  as  military  secretary  to  the  Governor- 
General,  the  late  Mr.  Canning — his  uncle  by  mar- 
riage >vith  the  Duchess  of  Portland's  sister,  the  late 
Viscountess  Canning.  This  appointment,  though, 
was  fated  never  to  be  taken  up,  for  almost  on  the 
eve  of  sailing  in  the  "Jupiter"  frigate— on  board 
which  the  luggage  of  unde  and  nephew  was 
already  packed — Mr.  Canning  was  called  on  by 
George  IV.  to  assume  the  seals  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  to  act  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  change  no  less  important  than  unex- 
pected, and  that  had  its  origin  in  the  melancholy 
termination  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  career.  In  this 
alteration,  moreover.  Lord  George  Bentinck  bo 
far  participated  as  to  become  private  in  the 
place  of  military  secretary;  without,  however, 
receiving  any  pay»  the  emolument  of  the  ap- 
pointment being  transferred  to  the  late  Mr.  Back- 
house, with  whom  his  lordship  divided  the  duties 
of  the  offh:e  until  1825.  In  this  year  we  have  him 
resuming  lus  original  profession  by  exchanging 
once  again  ftom  half-pay  to  the  Second  life  Guards, 
with  whom  he  continued  until  the  end  of  1826 ; 
when  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  that 
graceful  and  handsome  manner  which  so  generally 
distinguished  him,  said  he  had  an  unattached  ma- 
jority at  Lord  George's  service.  The  acceptance  of 
it,  of  course,  again  led  to  half-pay,  on  which  his 
lordship  remained  until  1835,  when,  there  being  no 
chance  of  further  practice  ui  arms,  he  sold  out  and 
retired  altogether. 

There  are  but  few  collateral  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Lord  George's  life  up  to  this  period 
that  call  for  observation.  The  chief,  perhaps,  is 
his  want  of  ambition  as  a  politician  or  statesman ;  he 
having,  during  his  honorary  campaign  with  Mr.  Cwi- 
ning,  three  times  refused  the  office  of  Under-Secre- 
tary of.  Foreign  Affairs — ^first,  when  Lord  Howard 
de  Walden  was  to  have  been  his  coadjutor,  again 
when  he  would  have  served  with  Lord  Conyngham, 
and  a  third  time  with  the  offer  of  the  undivided 
appointment.    The  same  determmatMrn,  in  f«c^  hna 
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since  cbaraeterUed  his  course  of  conduct;  for  to 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  Lord  Stanley,  and  the 
pointed  invitation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841,  his 
lordship  showed  himself  equally  unwilling  to 
accede.  His  other  pursuits,  about  the  time  above 
alluded  to,  bore  more  on  his  reputation  as  a 
sportsman.  Passionately  addicted  to  the  chase,  he 
soon  became  a  fine  and  steady  rider  to  hounds ; 
took  a  f{ood  standing,  too,  as  a  fair  *'  fair-play" 
shot;  and  indulged  occasionally  in  that  leading 
pastime  to  which,  in  after  life,  his  energy  and 
ability  gave  so  great  an  assistance. 

Having  thus  given  the  heads  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  acts  and  opinions  out  of  the  House,  we 
come  to  consider,  may  be  a  little  more  at  length, 
his  doings  in  it.  In  1827,  after  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  at  that  time 
member  for  King's  Lynn,  was  made  Governor^ 
General  of  India,  and  by  his  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment, at  once  (in  fact)  vacated  his  seat.  This 
vacancy,  however,  by  law  could  not  be  properly 
efiected  until  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  1828, 
when  a  new  writ  was  granted,  and  Lord  George 
returned  in  his  stead.*  Here  the  latter's  line  of 
proceeding  was  quickly  decided  on,  and  we  trace 
up  his  name  as  an  Opposition  member  in  all  the 
majorities  on  the  Corporation  and  Tests  Acts,  and 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  which  ultimately  drove 
Sir  Robert  Peel  to  concede  those  measures. 
The  late  Premier  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  would 
seem,  indeed,  at  their  first  meeting  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  to  have  occupied  very  similar  positions 
as  regards  each  other  to  what  they  do  at  present ;  so 
long  as  Sir  Robert  continued  in  power.  Lord  George 
was  against  him,  and  in  1830  we  have  the  latter 
voting  on  nearly  every  one  of  those  divisions  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  minister's  resignation.  Still, 
during  aU  these  inviting  opportunities  for  the  young 
orator  to  distinguish  himself,  and  for  a  very  consi- 
derable period  afterwards.  Lord  Greorge  seldom  rose 
to  address  the  House,  but  rather  appeared  to  be 
following  the  advice  of  Wilberforce,  and  "  not  to 
seek  occasions  for  display,  but  to  attend  to 
business,  and  let  speaking  take  care  of  itself." 
The  only  times  on  which,  we  believe,  his  lordship 
did  address  the  House  were,  first,  in  a  well- 
considered  speech  against  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  forty-shUling  freeholders  in  Ireland — although, 
as  we  have  said,  favourable  to  the  gitat  principle  of 


*  It  mav  be  recollected  that  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck has  been  charged  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  with 
being  present  during  the  violent  debates  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session  of  1828,  touching  more 
immediately  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
"  the  deystroyers  of  Mr.  Canning."  But  dates  will 
show  that  the  new  member  for  Lynn  was  not 
elected  .at  the  timok 


Catholic  emancipation;  next,  in  one  of  his  own 
manly  and  effectual  appeals  on  the  subject  of  the 
pension  to  Mr.  Canning's  family;  and  thirdly,  in 
an  equally  warm  and  natural  outburst  of  feeling 
against  the  attempt  to  disfranchise  the  freemen  of 
Liverpool — an  act  that  would,  as  his  lordship 
clearly  proved,  have  had  the  effect  of  punishing 
the  poor,  and  consequently  least  culpable,  while 
it  let  those  escape  who  not  only  took  most  money 
for  their  votes,  but  had  the  worst  excuse  for  such 
corruption.  This  contest,  most  assuredly,  was  a 
vestige  of  the  good  old  days  of  electioneering,  for 
it  cost  one  candidate  £90,000,  and  the  other 
£110,000,  while  the  last  tally  brought  alone  a 
thousand  clear !  In  this,  the  early  part  of  his  poli- 
tical career.  Lord  Bentinck  also  brought  in  the 
Weights  and  Measures  Act;  but  the  object  of  the 
bill  was  too  just  to  cause  much  hostility,  and  so  re- 
quired but  little  call  for  argument. 

With  his  own  constituents  Lord  George  Bentinck 
stands  on  very  different  terms  from  those  just 
alluded  to  as  once  existing  between  Liverpool  and 
its  chosen ;  fairly  speaking,  we  do  think,  from  all  we 
have  heard,  no  body  of  electors  preserve  a  higher  cha- 
racter for  purity  of  purpose  than  the  men  of  King's 
Lynn.  And  as  they  are,  so  undoubtedly  are  they 
represented — a  mutual  and  thoroughly-independ- 
ent spirit  of  confidence,  springing  from  no  local 
power  of  large  estate  on  the  one  hand,  or  force  of 
circumstance  on  the  other,  is  seen  alike  in  the 
member  and  his  supporters.  As  his  predecessor^ 
"Lord  William,  acquired  this  influence,  has  Lord 
George  continued  and  increased  it — ^by  a  becoming 
and  constant  attention  to  the  interest  of  the  borough 
itself.  This  has  been  strikingly  exemplified  in  Us 
lordship's  successful  opposition  to  the  Bedford  Level 
Corporation,  and  by  the  £200,000  compensation 
forced  through  his  exertions  from  the  Eau  Brinck 
Commissioners  for  damage  done  to  the  Port  of 
Lynn  by  the  Eau  Brinck  Cut.  And  the  people  of 
Lynn,  moreover,  have  well  shown  their  sense  of 
this  good  and  happy  endeavour  to  protect  them  by 
a  public  testimonial  to  it,  as  now  hanging  in  their 
Town  Hall.  Two  hundred  guineas  were  imme- 
diately subscribed,  and  expended  in  a  portrait  of 
their  member — another  still  of  that  noble  family 
on  whom  they  have  so  long  relied,  and  by  whom 
as  yet  they  have  never  been  disappointed. 

For  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  then,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir  was  scarcely  ever  heard,  except 
when  presenting  a  petition,  defending  a  friend,  or 
raising  his  voice  in  favour  of  or  against  any  mea- 
sure of  interest  to  his  constituents ;  nor  was  it 
until  the  leader  of  the  most  powerful  party  in  the 
country  had  deserted  his  coloiu-s,  that  the  honour- 
able—  in  every  sense  honourable  —  member  for 
Lynn  conquered  his  distaste  for  speaking,   and 
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burst  forth  as  a  most  brilliant  political  laminary. 
Speedily  was  his  lordship  hailed  and  adopted  as 
the  champion  and  leader  of  the  protectionists  ;  and 
then  every  other  consideration^  both  private  and  pub- 
lic^ save  the  cause  of  his  party,  was  thrown  into  the 
shade.  He  denounced  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
those  who,  returned  in  1841,  pledged  to  support 
the  then-existing  com  laws^  had  followed  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  advocating  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  He  exposed  the  self-contradiction  of  their 
argument;  proved  step  by  step  the  subtle  charac- 
ter of  their  proceedings ;  and,  in  short,  to  adopt  the 
words  of  Waller,  "  broke  out,  like  the  Irish  rebel- 
lion, three-score  thousand  strong,  when  nobody 
wks  aware,  or  in  the  least  suspected  it."  Certainly, 
few  speeches  ever  produced  so  startling  an  effect, 
or  acquired  such  eulogiums  both  within  and  with- 
out the  walls  of  Parliament,  as  did  his  upon  the 
com  laws.  During  the  entire  debate  upon  that 
all-absorbing  topic.  Lord  George  fought  the  ques- 
tion inch  by  inch,  and  no  man  ever  stood  up  more 
gallantly  in  support  of  his  cause  than  did  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Lynn.  In  and  out  of  the 
House,  night  and  day,  he  continued  equally  in- 
defatigable in  his  object.  At  King's  Lynn,  Chelms- 
ford, and  other  public  meetings  of  the  friends  of 
agriculture,  he  still  showed  that  if  the  enemy  had 
gained  a  temporary  advantage,  he  was  determined 
to  place  himself  in  the  breach,  open  at  a  proper 
season  the  campaign  anew,  and  rally  round  him 
all  he  could  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  He  pointed  out 
the  course  his  allies  should  pursue ;  he  declared  that 
none  but  good  men  and  true  should  be  enrolled  in 
the  corps;  and  stated  openly  and  candidly  the 
tactics  his  party  would  adopt. 

Coming  forth  so  unexpectedly  as  Lord  George 
Bentinck  did,  it  is  wonderful  how  well  he  sustained 
the  position  to  which  he  was  elevated.  With  inde- 
fatigable labour  and  the  deepest  investigation,  he 
made  himself  master  of  every  subject  connected 
with  native  industry;  and  there  is  no  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  can  surpass  him  in  these 
statistical  details.  Every  argument  that  has  ever 
beenbrought  forward  has  been  carefully  investigated, 
and  information  received  from  those  most  compe- 
tent to  furnish  it.  Correct,  then,  in  his  own  state- 
ments, his  lordship  is  ever  ready  to  detect  in  others 
any  false  reasoning  or  fallacious  doctrine;  and  should 
some  unhappy  senator,  from  the  Prime  Minister  down 
to  the  last  importation  from  college,  commit  any 
wilful  error  in  figures,  facts,  or  calculations,  down 
comes  the  sledge-hammer  of  his  lordship  to  pound 
them  to  atoms.  Lord  George  is  what  Sir  Francis 
Head,  in  his  last  most  valuable  work,  calls  ''  a 
dealer  in  figures  and  in  facts."  He  is  a  most 
formidable  opponent,  a  listener  upon  whom  illegi- 
Hmate   theories  and  false  deductions  cannot  be 


palmed  off,  and  one  who  is  ever  ready  to  defend 
the  policy  he  supports  by  arguments,  as  well  con- 
sidered as  forcibly  applied.  He  never  allows  any 
flights  of  fancy  to  divert  him  from  the  immediate 
matter  before  him ;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  soar 
into  the  regions  of  metaphor ;  but  with  good  sound 
sense,  plain  and  simple  language,  and  practical 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  he  commands  a  general 
attention,  and  argues  with  an  admirable  effect. 

In  the  mere  hne  and  rule  etiquette  of  the  forum, 
and  the  "nice  conduct"  of  the  declaimer.  Lord 
George  has  perhaps  not  studied  quite  so  hard  to 
please.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  in  con- 
sidering the  charge  made  against  him  of  violent 
language,  the  provocation  he  and  his  party  had  for 
plain-speaking.  As  an  honest  and  independent 
member  of  Parliament,  returned  by  his  constituents 
to  protect  native  industry,  his  lordship  viewed  with 
dismay  the  declarations  made  in  favour  of  free  trade ; 
and  when  he  found,  among  the  ranks  of  those 
who  followed  their  chief  in  his  Protean  move- 
ment, men  that  had  solemnly  pledged  themselves 
upon  the  hustings  to  support  the  then  existing 
laws,  he  denounced  them,  with  good  reason, 
as  apostates.  A  more  experienced  debater 
would,  with  a  saccharine  smile  and  a  honied 
tongue,  have  couched  his  phrases  in  more  palatable 
terras ;  but  the  leader  of  the  protectionists,  like  the 
hero  of  the  Scotch  tragedy,  was  one  "who  had 
been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  hear  and  speak  the 
simple  tmth,"  and  who,  conscious  of  his  own  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  integrity,  "  did  not  borrow 
friendship's  tongue  to  speak  his  scom,"  but  gave 
vent  to  the  feelings  which  the  conduct  of  his  for- 
mer allies  had  produced  upon  his  mind.  Indeed, 
were  our  readers  to  study  the  annals  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  they  would  easily  find 
among  the  speeches  of  statesmen,  hereditary  legis- 
tators,  and  senators,  both  of  the  present  day  and 
by-gone  years,  language  a  hundred-fold  more  vio- 
lent, although  not  more  pungent,  than  that  com- 
plained of,  without  even  the  palliative  circumstances 
that  attended  it.  We  would  not  unnecessarily 
bring  forward  the  names  of  those  of  our  own  times 
who  have  been  repeatedly  called  to  order  for  words 
most  unparliamentary  both  in  spirit  and  substance; 
but  we  may  cite  a  case  or  two  in  precedent,  from 
what  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  more  brilliant 
times  of  the  Commons'  House.  Did  the  celebrated 
William  Pitt,  in  his  reply  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
hesitate  in  giving  full  expression  to  what  he  felt  ? 
Did  his  son,  the  mild  and  tranquil,  always  preserve 
that  character  in  attack?  and,  if  so,  how  came  his 
duel  with  Mr.  Tlemey?  Was  Sheridan,  with  all 
his  humour  and  elegance  of  diction,  never  driven 
to  personalities  and  home-truths  ?  Was  Wyndham 
marked  for  any  great  refinement  in  invective  ?  or 
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eTen  Cairan  and  Grattan  content  with  eileut  con- 
tempt for  their  opponents,  or  the  more  indirect  in- 
strument of  polished  eloquence  ?  It  would  rather 
seem  that  men  of  high  ability  and  aim  have^ 
in  all  ages,  more  or  less,  been  unequal  to  the 
shackles  of  mere  outward  form  and  hollow  courtesy; 
and  that,  in  offending  on  this  head.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  has  but  broken  down  a  barrier  that  the 
best  and  greatest  of  our  orators  had  disregarded  on 
similar  occasions. 

Another  and  still  less  weighty  objection  to  Lord 
George  Bentinck  as  a  statesman  is  his  well-known 
passion  for  the  turf — a  national  pastime,  by  the 
way,  which  solely,  through  his  lordship's  endea- 
Tours,  has  been  almost  entirely  freed  from  the  im- 
purities  and  mismanagement  that  were  so  rapidly 
telling  against  it.  His  lordship  was  the  first, 
at  a  considerable  cost  both  of  time,  labour,  and 
purse,  to  expose  the  infamy  of  those  black  sheep 
of  the  race-course  and  ring,  who  had  brought 
one  of  our  most  popular  amusements  into  the 
greatest  disrepute ;  and  the  Bentinck  testimonial, 
which  was  subscribed  to  by  all  the  leading  men 
upon  the  turf,  fnUy  proved  the  high  estimation  in 
which  his  lordship  is  held.  With  a  nobleness  of 
character  that  reflected  the  greatest  honour  upon 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  he  accepted  the  flattering 
testimonial  as  far  as  the  verbal  compliment  went,  but 
handed  the  money  subscribed  over  to  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  decayed  and  deservingtrainers  and  jockeys. 
Lord  Greorge  has  been  called  the  leviathan  of  the 
turf;  while,  to  judge  of  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  his  stud,  the  title  was  well  merited. 
And  here  again  we  may  class  him,  if  the  sunt  quos 
etarriemlo  be  a  crime,  as  sinning  in  the  best  of 
seoatorial  company.  Was  not  Fox,  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  England  ever  produced,  sum- 
mooed  off  Newmarket  Heath  to  attend  the  councils 
of  his  country?  Was  not  Wilberforce,  by  his  own 
confession,  a  heavy  player  ?  Sheridan,  a  dramatist  ? 
and  Wyndham  the  advocate  of  bull-baiting  and 
cock-fighting  ?  Did  not  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  again, 
retain  his  strong  attachment  to  the  trigger  through 
an  the  timninl  of  office ;  and  is  not  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  almost  equally  sincere  in  his  love  of 
the  chase  ?  There  never  was  a  greater  error  than 
the  supposition  that  a  proficiency  in  field  sports 
weakens  the  powers  of  the  mind,  or  that  a  natural 
turn  for  amusement  is  incompatible  with  the 
achievement  of  greater  things. 

Having  so  far  and,  as  we  trust,  so  fairly  con- 
sidered the  "aye"  and  "no"  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  actions  as  at  present  appreciated,  we 
shall  finish  our  sketch  with  a  few  words  of  a  more 
personal  character.  As  a  speaker  he  is  occasion- 
ally nervous  and  hesitating ;    but,   when   once 


warmed  with  the  subject,  he  is  animated  and 
powerful,  replete  with  sterling  sense  and  energy  of 
exj)re8sion.  He  seldom  leaves  any  point  of  the 
question  unnoticed  :  while  in  reply  he  is  quick  and 
happy  in  exposing  the  errors  of  his  opponents.  In 
appearance  his  lordship  is  extremely  prepossessing, 
uniting  a  fine  manly  figure  with  a  handsome  and 
intelligent  countenance ;  and  preserving  in  his  dress 
an  exquisite  neatness  and  absence  of  all  eccentricity 
or  dandyism. 

His  habits  of  life  are  most  temperate :  he  is  an 
early  riser,  and  devotes  that  portion  of  the  morning 
to  business  which  many  of  his  order  sacrifice  to 
sleep  and  sloth.  We  have  heard,  for  instance, 
that,  during  his  late  memorable  campaign  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  has  risen  shortly  after 
daylight,  and  from  that  time  has  been  employed 
for  nearly  twenty  hours  in  the  sen-ice  of  his 
country.  We  may,  consequently,  fairly  conclude 
that  the  brilliant  success  which  has  attended  his 
career  is  to  be  attributed  not  alone  to  his  varied 
attainments  and  talents,  but  to  his  unwearied 
habits  of  business.  Allowing  no  private  pursuit 
or  pleasure  to  interfere  with  his  public  duties.  Lord 
George  has  set  an  example  which  it  would  be  well 
for  politicians  who  aspire  to  high  honours  to  emu- 
late ;  and  although  few  may  be  fortunate  enough 
to  reach  the  eminence  he  has  so  rapidly  attained, 
they  will,  by  adopting  such  a  course,  secure  to 
themselves  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-men, 
and  the  inward  satisfaction  of  having  nobly  done 
their  duty  to  their  country  and  their  constituents. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  Mr.  MILBURN.— At 
the  dinner  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society, 
given  on  occasion  of  the  trial  of  implements  at 
Wakefield,  on  the  27th  of  last  October,  the  following 
resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  signed  by  all  the  im- 
plement makers  present : — "  We,  whose  names  are 
hereunto  subscribed,  being  implement  manufac- 
turers or  exhibitors,  and  for  several  years  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  Great  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society's  meetings,  at  each  of  which  we  have  always 
met  with  great  attention  and  kindness,  in  return  for 
this  we  have  at  several  times  felt  anxious  to  sub- 
scribe some  token  of  our  esteem  and  regard  for  Mr. 
Milbum.  A  favourable  opportunity  now  occurring, 
namely,  the  trial  of  implements  at  Wakefield,  Oc- 
tober 22nd,  1846,  and  it  being  the  wish  of  all  pre- 
sent that  a  subscription  should  be  entered  upon,  we 
readily  avail  ourselves,  and  commence  forth^vith. 
The  amount  of  subscription  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Milbum  on  the  1st  ot  January,  1847,  under  a 
name  to  be  hereafter  decided  upon  by  the  commit- 
tee.   Treasurer,  Mr.  Barrett,  Hull.'* 
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ON   THE    IMPROVEMENT   OF 


THE    COTTAGES 
LABOURERS. 


OF   THE   AGRICULTURAL 


BY     CUTHBRRT    W.    JOHNSON,    ESQ.,    F.R.S. 

(Continued,) 


One  great  defect  in  cottages,  to  which  the  owner 
should  direct  his  early  attention,  is  their  improved 
means  of  rentilation ;  since,  from  an  absence  of 
proper  openings  in  the  ^vindows,  the  small  rooms 
of  which  such  cottages  consist,  cannot  possibly 
be  sufficiently  healthy  for  their  commonly  nu- 
merous inmates.  A  few  facts  which  have  been 
noted,  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  want  of  ventilation  in 
the  case  of  animals,  will  place  the  dangers  of  in- 
habitiog  ill-ventilated  rooms  in  its  true  Ught. 

"I  think,"  s^d  Dr.  Arnott  (Rep,  p.  61),  "it 
would  still  be  desirable  to  command  thus  far  (re- 
ferring to  some  suggested  legislative  interference) 
that  there  should  be,  near  the  upper  part  of  every 
room,  an  opening,  to  be  used  on  proper  occasions, 
to  allow  the  hot  breath,  and  other  impure  air  which 
risea  to  the  ceihng,  to  escape  there.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  ventilate  aright  a  room  containing  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  except  through  an  opening  near  the 
top  of  it;  and  the  great  defect  of  all  our  arrange- 
ments now  is  the  want  of  such  an  opening.  When 
I  visited  Glasgow  with  Mr.  Chadwick,  there  was 
described  to  us  one  vast  lodging-house,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  manufactory  there,  in  which  formerly 
fever  constantly  prevailed,  but  where,  by  making 
an  opening  from  the  top  of  each  room,  through  a 
channel  of  communication  to  an  air-pump  common 
to  all  the  channels,  the  disease  has  disappeared 
altogether.  The  supply  of  pure  air  obtained  by 
that  mode  of  ventilation  was  sufficient  to  dilute  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  so  that  it  became  powerless." 
"We  had  a  remarkable  instance,  a  year  or  two  ago," 
adds  Dr.  Arnott  in  another  portion  of  his  valuable 
evidence,  p.  62,  "  which  serves  to  show  the  degree 
of  knowledge  that  exists  amongst  the  public  at 
present  on  this  subject.  In  the  Zoological  Garden 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  a  new  house  was  built  to 
receive  the  monkeys ;  and  no  expense  was  spared 
which,  in  the  opuiion  of  those  entrusted  widi  the 
management,  could  ensure  to  these  natives  of  a 
warm  climate  all  attainable  comfort  and  safety. 
Unhappily,  however,  it  was  believed  that  the  ob- 
jects would  be  best  secured  by  making  the  new 
room  nearly  what  an  English  gentleman's  drawing- 
room  is.  For  warming  it,  two  ordinary  drawing 
room  grates  weie  put  in,  as  dose  to  the  floor  as 
possible,  and  with  low  chimney  openings,  that  the 
heated  9xr  in  the  room  should  not  escape  by  the 


chimneys,  while  the  windows  and  other  openings 
in  the  walls  above  were  made  as  close  as  possible. 
Some  additional  warm  air  was  admitted  through 
the  openings  in  the  floor  from  around  hot  water- 
pipes  placed  beneath  it.  For  ventilation  in  cold 
weather,  openings  were  made  in  the  skirting  of  the 
room  close  to  the  floor,  with  the  erroneous  idea 
that' the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced  in  the  respira- 
tion of  the  animals,  because  heavier  than  the  other 
air  in  the  room,  would  separate  from  this  and 
escape  below.  When  all  this  was  done,  abont 
sixty  healthy  monkeys,  many  of  which  had  already 
borne  several  winters  in  England,  were  put  into 
the  room.  A  month  after  more  than  fifty  were 
dead,  and  the  few  remaining  ones  were  dying.  This 
room,  open  only  below,  was  as  truly  an  extin* 
guisher  to  the  living  monkeys,  as  an  inverted 
coffee-cup  held  over  and  around  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  is  an  extinguisher  to  the  candle.  Not  only 
the  warmth  from  the  fires,  and  the  warm  air 
allowed  to  enter  by  the  openings  in  the  floor,  but 
the  hot  breath,  and  aU  the  impure  exhalations  from 
the  bodies  of  the  monkeys,  ascended  first  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  room,  to  be  completely  incorpo* 
rated  with  the  atmosphere  there,  and  by  no  possi- 
bility could  escape  except  as  a  part  of  that  impure 
atmosphere  gradually  passing  away  by  the  chim- 
neys and  the  openings  in  the  skirting ;  therefore, 
from  the  time  the  monkeys  went  into  the  room 
until  they  died,  they  could  not  have  had  a  single 
breath  of  fresh  air.  It  was  necessary  only  to  open, 
in  the  winter,  part  of  the  ventilating  apertures  near 
the  ceiling,  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  room  become  at  once  salubrious.  The 
day  after  I  saw  the  monkey-house  just  mentioned,  I 
was  sent  for  to  visit  a  young  gentleman,  at  a  re- 
spectable school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
where  there  were  about  forty  boys :  the  boy  I  went 
to  see  was  thought  to  be  falling  into  consumption, 
and  I  learned  that  others  of  the  boys  were  also  ill. 
On  examination,  I  foimd  the  cause  to  be  only  a 
less  degree  of  the  error  which  had  destroyed  the 
monkeys.  The  two  cases  struck  me  forcibly,  as 
illustrations  of  the  bttle  knowledge  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  essentials  of  health  possessed 
by  persons  otherwise  highly  accomplished.  A  new 
school-room  had  been  built  at  the  back  of  the 
dwelling-house^  in  which  room  the  forty  boys  spent 
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math  oi  thdr  time,  and  there  wa8  no  opening  by 
which  their  breath  could  escape  from  the  room, 
eoK^  through  the  hw  fireplace.  There  was  in- 
deed a  skylight  above  with  sashes,  which  might  be 
apenad ;  but  the  schoolmaster  told  me  that  he  took 
care  never  to  open  these  when  the  boys  were  pre- 
sent, because,  haring  done  it  once,  a  boy  got  se- 
vere inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  consequence  of 
tlie  cold  air  rushmg  in  upon  him.  This  gentleman 
liad  gone  to  a  great  expense  to  secure,  as  he 
thought,  the  health  and  comfort  of  his  scholars ; 
but,  Iran  want  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  had 
mieoed  his  aim,  just  as  had  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  monkey-house."  In  answer  to  the  question 
by  the  commissioners — "  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable,  in  order  to  ensure  the  general  adop- 
tion of  these  principles  (of  ventilation,  &c.),  to  com- 
prehend them  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  pri- 
mary schools?"  Dr.  Amott  replied  ''Yes:  it 
really  is  a  most  important  part  of  every  man's  edu- 
cation to  learn  a  tittle  of  physiology  in  its  applica- 
tiona  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  this  kind  of  know- 
ledge will  be  much  more  common."* 

**  It  ia  known,"  adds  Dr.  Amott  {ibid.  p.  61), 
**  that  a  canaiy  bird,  suspended  near  the  top  of  a  cur- 
tained bedstead  in  which  people  have  slept,  will 
generally,  owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  air,  be 
found  dead  in  the  morning;  and  small  close  rooms, 
in  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  are  sometimes  as  il- 
▼entilated  as  the  curtained  bedstead." 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  excellent  secretary  to 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  in  his  able  supple- 
mentary report  upon  the  sanatory  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  gives  some  striking  facts  in  illns- 
tration  of  the  ill  eflTects  of  bad  smells  upon  the  health 
of  small  birds.  He  says  (p.  10)  : — "  In  the 
roorse  of  some  inquiries  which  I  made  with  I'ro- 
feasor  Owen,  when  examining  a  slaughterman  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  effluvia  of  animal  remains  on  him- 
self and  fiunily,  some  other  fiicts  were  elicited  illus- 
trative of  the  effects  of  such  effluvia  on  still  more 
delieata  liie.  The  man  had  Uved  in  Bear-yard,  near 
Chrt  Market,  which  was  exposed  to  the  combined 
effluvia  from  a  slaughter  house  and  a  tripe  factory. 
He  was  a  bird  fancier,  but  he  found  that  he  could 
not  rear  his  birds  in  this  place.  He  had  known  a 
bird,  fresh  caught  in  the  summer  time,  die  there  in 
a  week.  He  particularly  noted,  as  having  a  fatal 
influence  on  the  birds,  the  stench  raised  by  boiling 
down  the  fat  from  the  tripe  ofial.     He  said,  '  You 


*  From  a  conviction  of  their  importance  to  the 
health  of  every  person,  the  author  has  endeavoured 
in  '\The  Rural  Spelling  Book,"  to  enforce  and 
explain  these  questions  in  language  suitable  to 
ycnth.  See  the  subjects  "  good  air,"  "good  water," 
and*'dniiuigey''&c.,pp.41,42  of  the  Spelling  Book. 


may  hang  the  cage  out  of  the  garret  window,  in  any 
house  round  Bear  Garden,  and  if  it  be  a  fresh  bird 
it  will  be  dead  in  a  week.'  He  had  previously 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  a 
room  over  a  crowded  burial-ground  in  Portugal- 
street.  At  times  in  the  morning  he  had  seen  a 
mist  rise  from  the  ground,  and  the  smell  was  offen- 
sive. That  place  was  equally  fatal  to  his  birds.  He 
had  removed  to  another  dwelling-house  in  Vere- 
street,  Glare  Market,  which  is  beyond  the 
smell  from  this  particular  place,  and  he  was 
now  enabled  to  keep  his  bu-ds.  In  town, 
however,  the  ordinary  singing  birds  did  not 
actually  live  more  than  about  eighteen  months. 
In  cages  in  the  country  such  birds  were  known  to 
Hve  as  long  as  nine  years  or  more,  on  the  same  food% 
When  he  particularly  wished  to  preserve  a  pet  bird 
he  sent  it  for  a  time  into  the  country ;  and  by  re- 
peating this  removal  he  preserved  them  much 
longer.  The  fact  of  the  pernicious  effect  of  offen- 
sive smells  on  the  small  graminivorous  birds,  and 
the  short  duration  of  their  life  in  close  rooms  and 
districts,  was  attested  by  a  bird  dealer.  In  respect 
to  cattle,  the  slaughterman  gave  decided  reasons  for 
the  conclusion,  that,  whilst  in  the  slaughter-house, 
they  lost  their  appetites  and  refused  food  from  the 
effect  of  the  effluvium  of  the  place,  and  not,  as  was 
popularly  supposed,  from  any  presentiment  of  their 
impending  fate." 

Ventilation  of  Animals, — "The  spread  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  animals  are  subject  to 
typhus,  consumption,  and  the  chief  of  the  train  of 
disorder  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  human,"  remark 
the  commissioners  in  another  place, "  will,  it  may  be 
expected,  more  powerfully  direct  attention  to  the 
common  means  of  prevention."  (Report,  p,  103.) 
The  following  extract  from  a  report  on  the  labours 
of  the  Board  of  Health,  at  Paris,  wiU  show  the  effect 
of  bad  ventilation  on  cattle : — "  The  epizooHe  are  in 
many  respects  less  serious  than  the  epidemics : 
nevertheless,  as  they  often  effect  the  animals  which 
serve  for  the  nutriment  of  man,  and  that,  apart  from 
this  consideration,  they  may  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  the  public  health,  they  have  constantly 
engaged  the  care  of  the  council.  In  1834  an 
epizootic  was  reported  to  the  administration,  which 
prevailed  amongst  the  cows  of  the  communes  round 
Paris,  and  which  caused  a  great  mortality.  The 
researches  of  the  council  established  that  this  epi- 
zootic was  only  a  chronic  disease,  a  true  pulmonary 
phthisis,  to  which  has  been  given  the  name  of  pom* 
incline,  and  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  cows 
had  been  attacked  which  fill  the  stables  of  the  milk- 
men of  Paris  and  its  environs.  According  to  the 
council,  the  principal  cause  of  the  evil  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  vicious  regimen  to  which  this 
animal  is  subjected.    It  is  known  that  they  pass  a 
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part  of  the  year  in  stables  perfectly  closed,  in  which 
the  space  is  not  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
inmates,  in  which  the  vitiated  air  renews  itself  with 
extreme  difficulty,  and  in  which  the  heat  is  some- 
times suffocating.  It  is  known  also  that  they  pass 
suddenly  from  the  food  of  the  stable  to  pasture,  and 
that  in  this  change  they  go  from  the  hot  and  humid 
atmosphere  uf  the  stable  to  a  sudden  exposure  to 
the  continued  variations  of  the  external  air.  This 
alternation  of  food,  and  of  heat  and  cold,  operates 
as  a  powerful  cause  of  disease.  But  as  the  evil 
does  not  announce  itself  in  a  violent  manner,  as  its 
progress  is  not  very  rapid,  as  there  is  even  a  period 
in  the  disease  in  which  the  animal  is  disposed  to  get 
flesh,  the  cow  feeder,  who  knows  to  what  point  to 
keep  her,  sells  her  when  she  is  ready  to  calve.  It 
is  a  radius  of  thirty  leagues  from  the  capital  that 
cows  of  this  kind  are  purchased  by  the  jobbers, 
who  supply  the  milkmen  of  Paris.  With  these  last 
they  still  hold  out  a  certain  number  of  years  if  they 
are  properly  cared  for,  but  in  general  they  are  kept 
in  stables,  which  are  neither  sufficiently  large  nor 
sufficiently  airy,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  same 
causes  which  gave  birth  to  the  malady.  The 
phthisis  arrives  insensibly  at  its  last  stage,  and 
carries  off  every  year,  from  Paris  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, a  great  number  of  these  cows." 

A  similar  discovery  was  only  lately  made  as  to 
the  effect  of  defective  ventilation  on  the  cavalry 
horses  in  some  of  the  government  barracks  in  Eng- 
land; and,  it  is  stated,  that  a  saving  of  several 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  effected  by  an 
easy  improvement  of  the  ventilation  of  the  barracks 
near  the  metropolis.  An  agriculturist  had  a  large 
number  of  sheep  housed  to  feed  them  on  mangel 
wiirzel,  but  a  great  number  of  them  sickened  and 
died,  and  he  declared  that  it  was  the  food  which 
had  killed  them.  A  veterinary  surgeon,  however, 
who  happened  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
defective  ventilation,  pointed  out  the  remedy — a 
better  ventilation  for  the  sheep,  which  were  over- 
crowded. The  defect  was  remedied,  the  sheep  ate 
well,  and  throve  upon  the  mangel  wurzel. 

The  Supply  of  Water.  ^ A  copious  supply  of 
good,  wholesome  water,  from  either  a  well  or  by 


collecting  the  rain  water  from  the  roof,  or  from  both 
sources,  is  an  essential  too  seldom  provided  for  in 
the  arrangement  of  a  labourer's  cottage;  and  yet 
there  are  few  things  that  more  conduce  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  its  inmates  than  a  copious  supply  of 
soft,  sweet  water.     I  would  never  let  the  indwellers 
be  destitute  of  an  abundant  supply  of  spring  or  well 
water  wherever  it  can  be  possibly  obtained ;  but  I 
would  never  omit  to  provide  for  collections  of  rain 
water,  which   for  many  culinary  purposes  is  the 
sweetest  and  best  of  all  waters.    It  is  only  needful 
to  provide  a  few  open  eave-troughs  for  its  collection, 
and  a  good  sized  tank  for  storing  it,  and  if  leaves  or 
soot,  or  other  mechanically  suspended  matters  are 
removed  by  making  the  rain  water  pass  through 
some  coarse  sand  or  gravel  in  its  way  to  the  tank, 
the  water  wiU  keep  sweet  and  good  for  any  length 
of  time.    I  will  here  repeat  what  I  have  in  another 
place  (Rural  Spelling  Book,  p.  42)  had  occasion  to 
remark  upon  this  very  important  head,  since  the 
extent  and  the  quality  of  the  supply  in  England  of 
rain-water  is  much  too  rarely  considered.    It  is 
well  known  that  some  waters  are  called  "  hard," 
and  are  unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  washing  and 
brewing.    This  is  owing  to  such  waters  holding, 
dissolved  in  them,  either  chalk  or  gypsum  (car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  lime),  either  of 
which,  by  decomposing,  renders  more  expensive 
the  use  of  the  soap,  and  materially  retards  the  ex- 
traction of  the  saccharine  matter  from  malt.     Rain 
water,  from  the  total  absence  of  these  two  sub- 
stances, is  the  '*  softest''  and  best  of  all  water  for 
washing  and  brewing ;  and  if  proper  care  is  taken 
in  its  collection  and  storing  in  tanks,  no  family 
need  be  without  an  abundant  supply  of  it ;  for  it  has 
been  determined,  that  sufficient  rain  falls  on  every 
house  in  England  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants. 
Although  this  varies  in  amount  in  different  dis- 
tricts, yet  the  average  annual  depth  which  faUs  in 
England  is  about  24  mches,  or  more  than  12  gal- 
lons upon  every  square  foot  of  the  roof  (a  gallon 
contains  277.274  inches) ;   so  that,  supposing  the 
roof  to  be  15  feet  square  only,  more  than  2800  gal. 
Ions  of  water,  or  about  8  gaUons  per  day,  fall  upon 
it  in  rain  every  year. 


(To  be  continued.) 


BURTON-ON-TRENT    FARMERS'     CLUB. 


The  committee,  in  presenting  a  repoit  of  the 
state  and  proceedings  of  the  club  during  the  past 
year,  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  congratu- 
late the  members  on  its  continued  prosperity. 

It  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  club  has 


not  been  quite  useless,  that  we  now  meet  in  undi- 
minished numbers,  and  in  perfect  agreement,  on 
our  sixth  anniversary;  though  we  have  not  shrunk 
from  the  duty  of  canvassing  freely  those  subjects 
which  seemed  on  first  view  to  be  fraught  with 
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some  danger  to  the  cordial  understanding  among 
us.  It  must  be  very  obvious  to«  every  one  that  the 
interests  of  all  connected  with  land — of  proprietors, 
farmers,  and  labourers — are  one  and  the  same ; 
that  the  landlord  is  benefited,  the  farmer's  profit 
raised,  and  the  labourer's  field  of  employment 
enlarged  by  those  improvements  of  the  staple  of 
the  land,  and  the  modes  of  cultivation  which  it  is 
the  special  object  of  our  club  to  enquire  about;  and 
that  whatever  tends  to  make  such  improvements 
easier  of  adoption,  or  throws  impediments  in  their 
way,  should  be  made  the  subjects  of  our  enquiry. 

The  committee  indulge  the  hope  that  the  club 
will  every  year  attract  the  labours  of  a  greater 
nmnber  of  its  members,  to  make  their  discussions 
more  and  more  useful,  in  diffusing  sound,  practi- 
cal informadon  on  agriculture.  That  such  socie- 
ties are  capable  of  rendering  great  benefit,  and  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  peculiarly  require 
them,  the  experience  of  every  day  confirms.  There 
is,  undoubtedly^  a  great  deal  of  new  and  valuable 
truth  to  be  leamt  now-a-days ;  but  there  are  also  a 
great  many  new  errors  which  it  behoves  farmers 
Dot  to  fall  into.  The  most  judicious  man  has  need 
of  all  his  caution  in  acting  upon  even  the  true 
theories  which  science  has  furnished ;  and  before 
the  great  body  of  farmers  adopt  new  methods,  they 
most  learn  tliat  they  have  been  tried  and  found 
good  by  the  more  adventurous  and  more  sagacious 
of  their  members.  But  little  that  is  new  can  be 
expected  from  small  local  societies,  but  it  is  an 
iomiense  benefit  if  they  introduce  into  each  district 
the  improvements  which  have  been  tried  in  others; 
and  it  is  precisely  the  trite  and  well  ascertained 
facts,  that  may  seem  to  many  uninteresting,  which 
it  is  most  usefiil  to  sanction  by  tlie  opinion  of  their 
members.  The  subjects  discussed  at  the  monthly 
meetings  during  the  year^  have  been  all  interesting 
to  the  practical  farmer;  and  the  opinions  expressed 
by  the  club  have  uniformly  tended,  as  in  former 
yean,  to  the  approval  of  that  system  of  farming 
which  causes  the  land  to  yield  the  largest  amount  of 
produce  whether  in  arable  or  pasture. 

At  the  first  meeting  in  December,  the  late  secre- 
tary of  the  club,  Mr.  John  Greaves,  read  a  paper  on 
the  expediency  of  growing  an  intervening  green- 
crop  between  the  com  and  turnip-crop.  His  opinion 
was  wholly  in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  he 
recommended  tares  and  rye  to  be  grown  before 
the  white,  but  rye  alone  before  the  Swede,  as 
being  the  only  plant  that  would  yield  a  sufficient 
amount  of  keep  to  repay  the  culture  when  eaten  off 
early  enough,  to  be  followed  by  that  kind  of  turnip, 
In  ordinary  seasons,  he  reckoned  that  if  eaten  off 
hy  the  first  week  in  May,  an  acre  of  early  rye  would 
furnish  keep  for  one  month  to  ten  sheep,  the  value 
of  which  would,  at  the  lowest  estimi^te,  be  worth  £1, 


while  the  land  would  be  benefited  considerably  by 
the  manure  rendered  to  the  land  in  eating  it  off. 
Tbis  would  sufficiently  repay  the  cost  of  its  culture, 
because,  as  the  land  must  necessarily  be  cleared  in 
autumn,  no  part  of  the  expense,  except  just  the 
seed  and  labour  of  sowing  and  harrowing  in  the 
seed,  ought  to  be  set  down  against  the  value  of  the 
crop.  This  would  not  amount  to  more  than  1 28.  fid. 
per  acre.  But  when  the  corn  crop  was  gathered 
early,  so  as  to  permit  the  rye  to  get  a  good  head 
before  the  winter,  or  when  the  spring  was  warm 
and  forward,  the  produce  of  the  crop  would  be 
double  or  treble  the  amount  set  down.  In  ad- 
vocating the  practice  of  thus  growing  a  light  crop 
for  very  early  spring  feed,  Mr.  Greaves  laid  most 
stress  on  the  argument  that  it  was  very  much  more 
important  than  is  commonly  thought,  to  provide 
early  food  for  sheep,  instead  of  letting  them  run 
over  pasture  ground  in  the  spring.  Farmers  did 
not,  as  he  thought,  sufficiently  attend  to  the  £u;t, 
that  grass,  clover,  and  indeed  all  herbaceous  plants 
yield  a  much  greater  bulk  of  produce  in  a  given 
time,  after  they  have  attained  a  good  head,  than  in 
the  early  part  of  their  growth.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of 
clover  be  cut  at  three  different  times  in  six  weeks, 
it  will  not  yield  one  fourth  of  the  bulk  as  it  would 
if  the  whole  six  weeks'  growth  be  cut  at  once.  He 
quoted  such  an  experiment  recorded  in  Von  Thaer's 
work  on  agriculture,  and  adduced  other  instances 
in  proof  of  the  general  principle;  especially  he 
adverted  to  the  fact  that  by  mowing  off  grass  and 
green  crops,  and  soiling  with  them,  in  sheds  or 
yards,  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  keep  was 
yielded  as  when  the  crop  was  eaten  on  the  ground, 
and  accounted  for  it  on  this  principle — very  great 
loss  was  consequently  sustained  whenever  crops 
were  eaten  off  while  the  plant  was  still  small,  and 
the  value  of  spring-keep,  which  prevented  such 
waste,  was  proportionately  more  valuable.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion  it  was  objected  to  the  prac- 
tice of  growing  rye  before  the  turnip,  that  the  sow- 
ing was  inconvenient  because  it  would  interfere 
with  wheat-sowing ;  that  the  land  would  be  difii- 
cult  to  work  in  the  spring,  and  the  eating  off  the 
rye  would  not  benefit  the  land.  The  common 
opinion,  however,  of  the  members  present,  was, 
that  the  sowing  of  the  rye  would  conmionly  be 
earlier  than  the  wheat-sowing ;  that  the  land  filled 
with  the  roots  of  the  rye  would  be  easier  worked 
in  the  spring ;  and  that  a  crop  eaten  on  the  ground 
must  necessarily  add  to  its  fertility:  and  though 
the  growing  of  a  crop  before  the  Swede  was  not 
thought  profitable  on  any  but  the  lighter  soils,  and 
on  them  only  when  they  required  but  little  clean- 
ing in  the  spring,  the  practice  was  sanctioned  by 
the  opinion  of  the  club. 
At  the  meeting  in  January,  Mr.  Harding  was 
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unable  to  attend  and  Mr.  Greaves  supplied  his 
place. 

The  subject  of  discussion  was*  the  *'  Manage- 
ment of  Dairy  Cows,  with  special  reference  to  the 
question,  whether  it  is  better  to  keep  them  on 
strong  food  and  prolong  the  flow  of  milk,  or  to 
give  a  less  ejrpensive  diet,  and  let  them  dry  earlier." 

Mr.  Grbavbb  first  appealed  to  the  fiict  which 
cannot  be  too  often  called  to  mind  by  the  farmer, 
that "  Whether  the  stock  be  store  and  growing, 
or  feeding,  or  milking,  that  portion  of  food  it  eats, 
and  which  does  not  add  to  its  growth,  or  become 
converted  into  fat  or  milk,  is  an  absolute  loss."  If 
you  give  to  a  cow  1  i  cwt.  of  hay  per  week,  or  its 
equivalent  in  other  nutritious  food,  the  beast  will 
live,  indeed,  but  will  not  yield  any  produce ;  but 
if  you  add  to  that  meagre  diet  another  three-fourths 
of  a  cwt.  per  week,  the  beast  will  yield  in  increase 
of  size,  or  fat,  or  bulk,  not  only  a  return  for  the 
additional  three*fourths  of  the  cwt.,  but  for  its 
whole  diet.  This  is  a  fact  commonly  recognised 
by  good  farmers,  in  every  other  instance  but  in  the 
case  of  milking  cows ;  it  is  still  a  very  usual  prac- 
tice to  make  straw  the  chief  ingredient  in  their 
food  during  the  winter,  and  to  cease  milking  them 
for  three,  four,  or  even  Ave  months.  Mr.  Greaves 
shewed  by  strict  calculation  of  the  rate  of  profit 
on  the  two  different  systems,  that  that  of  feeding 
high  and  milking  ten  or  eleven  instead  of  seven 
to  nine  months  was  the  best,  and  he  detailed  his 
own  dairy  management  to  prove  that  cows  could 
easily  be  made  to  prolong  their  milk  for  any  length 
of  time  that  was  thought  advisable.  His  practice 
was  to  shed  his  cows  very  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  to  begin  with  turnips  or  cabbage,  as  soon  as 
the  pastures  in  the  least  degree  failed.  With 
warmth,  and  a  liberal  diet  of  steamed  hay,  turnips, 
grains,  and  sometimes  com  or  oilcake,  he  had 
known  but  few  instances  in  which  cows  would  not 
return  sufficient  yield  of  milk  through  the  winter 
to  repay  their  keep,  and  when  suffered  to  be  dry 
five  or  six  weeks  he  had  found  no  difference  in 
their  milking  after  calving.  Sometimes  he  milked 
them  up  to  the  time  of  calving,  but  though  after  a 
month  or  six  weeks  they  milked  as  freely,  yet  at 
first  their  yield  was  less,  and  on  the  whole  he 
thought  it  best  to  let  them  dry  for  six  weeks. 
Mr.  Greaves  admitted  that  there  were  some  cows 
that  would  not  milk  freely  for  so  long  a  time  as  he 
had  stated,  but  such  instances  were  the  exception ; 
they  were  either  beasts  which  had  been  bred  too 
much  with  a  view  to  feeding,  or  in  the  other  ex- 
treme, had  been  bred  from  a  poverty-stricken  race, 
and  had  themselves  been  ill-reared.  He  ended  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  club  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  such  cows  for  the  dairy  as  had  been  bred 
from  good  Bulking  stock;  and  contended  that  the 


milking,  like  the  feeding  properties,  of  cattle  might 
be  improved  by  judicious  breeding,  on  the  princi- 
ple that  like  produces  like. 

These  views  of  Mr.  Greaves  were  entirely  ap- 
proved of  by  the  club. 

At  the  February  meeting,  Mr.  Lyon  read  a  paper 
on  a  subject  which  had  before  been  discussed  by 
the  club,  namely,  ''The  question  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  was  advisable  to  sow  and  plant  thick 
or  thin."    He  thought  that  as  a  general  rule  no 
other  could  be  given  than  that  the  best  soil,  and 
that  best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  special  crop, 
should  have  the  fewest,  and  soil  with  opposite 
qualities  the  most  plants  or  seeds ;  because,  as  was 
very  obvious,  the  plants  being  larger  on  the  good 
soil,  the  same  number  could  not  thrive  on  the  same 
space  as  of  smaller.    Whatever,  therefore,  tended 
to  make  a  soil  richer,  or  of  a  more  favourable  tex- 
ture for  the  growth  of  plants,  as  manuring,  deep 
and  careful  tillage,  or  frequent  hoeing  around  the 
plants,  rendered  less  seed   necessary.    The  crops 
which   rendered  a  single   plant  for  each  seed,  as 
turnip,  cabbage,  beans,  &c.,  offer  the  most  strik- 
ing Ulustration  of  this  principle ;  but  it  is  equally 
apparent  in  corn-crops,  which  multiply  their  stems 
by  tillering.    To  a  certain  degree  it  is  immaterial 
as  regards  the  attainment  of  a  large  crop,  whe- 
ther the  plants  be  more  or  less  thin,  because  the 
smaller  niunber  of  plants  will  gain  in  size,  and 
equal   in   bulk   the   larger   numbe-r.     llie  nuiin 
reason  for  setting  plants  at  lai^e  distances,  is  to 
give  room  for  stirring  and  cleaning  the  land  while 
the  crop  is  growing;  and  it  is  especially  important 
to  keep  in  view  the  principle  which  regulates  the 
proper   distance  of  plants,  lest  we   fall  into  the 
mistake  of  expecting  a  large  crop  at   wide  dis- 
tances, on  land  that  is  neither  fertile  nor  care- 
fully cultivated.     As  to  the  question  of  thick  or 
thin  sowing  of  corn,  on  which  there  has  lately  been 
so  much  dispute,  Mr.  Lyon  thought  that  the  best 
practice  was  to  avoid  both  extremes.     He  agreed 
that  so  large  a  quantity  of  seed  as  three  bushels 
of  wheat  was  certainly  unnecessary,   except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  greater  pert  of  the  plants 
would  die.    On  well  drained  hind,  well  tiUed,  and 
with  a  favourable  seed  time,  fewer  plants   would 
die  in  the  winter ;  and  as,  whether  thick  or  thin 
sown,  the  plants  would  tiller  more  or  less,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  great  destruction  of  plant, 
merely  from  overcrowding,  where  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  seed  was  used  in  a  favourable  soil.     More 
careful  sowing  also  by  drilling,  dibbling,  or  press- 
ing, prevented  the  death  of  much  plant,  because 
more  of  the  seed  would  be  placed  at  a  proper  depth. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seed  was  so  scanty  as  to 
give  every  plant  room  to  tiller  freely,  there  must 
needs  be  unoccupied  spaces  left  vrficarever  the  ptukt 
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£yled  or  died.  Fot  these  reasons  be  thought  it 
dangerous  to  trust  wholly  to  the  tiUering  process, 
or  to  crowd  the  plants  so  much  as  to  forbid  it 
altogether.  While  on  poor  and  cold  soils,  it  might 
he  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  old  practice  of  sowing 
laige  lyuantities  of  seed ;  it  was  not  only  useless 
bat  injurious  to  sow  more  than  six  or  seven  pecks 
on  good  and  well  managed  soils.  He  had  tned 
the  middle  way  of  sowing,  neither  thick  nor  thin, 
and  had  found  it  the  most  succeasfol.  There  was 
DO  difference  of  opinion  among  the  members  pre- 
sent, as  to  the  principle  that  less  plants  or  seed 
was  necessary  on  good  and  well  tilled  soils,  and 
though  some  of  the  members  thought  the  quanti- 
ties of  the  seed  com  should  be  larger  than  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Lyon,  his  opinion  on  this  point 
vas  also  generally  approved. 

March  13th. — Mr.  HassaJl  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  but  he  sent  to  the  secretary  a 
paper  on  the  subject  which  he  had  engaged  to  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  club.  The  subject  of  it  Mras 
''The  principle  that  should  guide  the  farmer  in  the 
choice  of  seed,  with  regard  to  its  quality,  and  the 
situation  from  which  it  should  be  derived."  Mr. 
Hassall's  ojunion  was  that  it  was  as  important  to 
choose  the  most  perfect  seed  to  continue  the  stock 
of  corn,  as  it  was  to  choose  the  most  perfect  parents 
in  breeding  cattle  or  sheep.  Unless  bold  and  full 
^eed  was  used,  the  plants  it  produced  were  liable  to 
decay  at  the  period  when  the  nutriment  of  its  ker- 
nel was  exhausted,  and  before  the  roots  could  lay 
hold  of  the  ground.  He  thought  also  that  when 
used  too  long  on  the  same  land,  the  seed  was  apt 
to  degenerate,  and  he  therefore  recommended  a 
change  of  seed  every  three  or  four  years.  In  the 
case  of  tmmips,  he  had  avoided  much  loss  by  grow- 
ing his  own  seed  from  healthy  and  fine  plants,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  bought  seed. 

The  practical  question  whether  it  was  essential 
to  use  the  very  beet  com  for  seed,  and  whether  it 
was  best  to  change  it  frequently,  were  rather  differ- 
ently riewed  by  some  of  the  members  present.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  light  seed,  or  that 
which  had  not  ripened  kindly,  or  what  had  been 
subjected  to  damage,  either  in  the  field,  or  after- 
wards in  the  stack  by  heat  or  damp,  was  entirely 
incapable  of  yielding  a  perfect  crop.  As  regarded 
the  change  of  seed  most  of  the  members  thought 
that  aehange  was  good,  but  that  it  was  only  neces- 
sary where  the  land  was  not  fitted  to  grow  the  plant 
to  perfectiim.  As  in  cattle  the  progeny  of  the  best 
parents  will  degenerate  if  it  be  not  well  reared,  so 
the  most  perfect  seed,  grown  on  the  most  kindly 
aoil,  will  in  each  successive  year  lose  something  of 
its  good  quahties,  and  it  is  therefore  necesaary  to 
supply  uQgenial  land  with  seed  grown  on  that  which 
ii  liivoaiaUe  to  ita  attaUunent  of  the  beat  ^ualitiea. 


It  was  argued,  therefore,  that  a  change  was  alone 
good  when  the  new  seed  was  derived  from  better 
land  or  better  situations,  and  had  been  better  pre- 
served or  ripened. 

For  the  meeting  in  April  another  subject  had  been 
set  down,  but  in  consequence  of  a  communication 
from  the  London  Farmer's  Club,  inviting  this  so- 
ciety to  gather  the  opinions  of  its  members  on  the 
question  of  "  Tenant  right,"  it  was  thought  ad- 
visable to  postpone  other  subjects,  and  to  give  pre- 
cedence to  that  important  topic. 

In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  meeting  called 
for  the  purpose,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  a  report,  wliioh  was  presented  and  approved  by 
the  members  present  at  the  meeting  on  the  dth  of 
April. 

Nothing  can  better  demonstrate  the  benefit  which 
the  diffusion  of  Farmers*  Clubs  and  other  kindred 
societies  have  rendered,  than  the  progress  of  the 
question  of  *'  Tenant-right."  When  first  mooted, 
it  was  viewed  with  disfavour  by  many  because  it 
seemed  that  the  rights  of  landlords  were  in  some 
way  endangered  if  the  tenants  should  acquire  a  title 
to  compensation  for  improvements  of  which  their 
limited  occupation  did  not  permit  them  a  fair  return 
of  their  caintal.  We  have  now  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  great  body  of  landlords  are  be- 
come perfectly  aware  that  their  rights  and  interests, 
and  the  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  and  esteem 
between  them  and  their  tenants,  would  be  best 
served  by  the  definition  of  the  tenant's  just  rights, 
and  by  securing  them  to  him  by  agreement  before- 
hand. There  happily  seems  no  backwardness  to 
grant  what  is  fair,  but  the  previous  question  what 
constitutes  laimess,  is  not  at  present  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  At  a  meeting  in  a  previous  year, 
our  club  had  agreed  that  a  lease  or  some  similar 
agreement  was  the  best  mode  of  meeting  the  diffi-' 
culties  of  adjusting  the  relative  claims  of  landlord 
and  tenant;  and  in  the  report  the  committee  on  the 
tenant-right  still  assume  that  sueh  private  arrange- 
ments are  the  best ;  but  they  agree  that  giving  the 
tenant  a  legal  title  to  compensation  in  dl  cases 
where  it  was  not  specially  stipulated  by  private 
agreement  that  he  should  receive  it,  would  at  once 
render  such  special  agreement  the  common  prac- 
tice, instead  of  being  the  exception.  It  is  manifest 
there  are  two  ways  in  which  a  tenant-right  can  be 
defined.  Either  the  tenant  must  be  allowed  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years'  enjoyment  of  specified  im- 
provements, and  should  he  vacate  the  farm,  be  al- 
lowed a  proportion  of  their  actual  cost,  according 
as  more  or  fewer  years  have  elapsed  since  these  im- 
provements were  made;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
competent  valuers  must  decide  on  what  is  due  to 
him  on  a  fair  estimate  of  the  actual  increase  of 
value  which  the  land  had  received  from  his  e^pen* 
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diture,  and  of  the  time  which  he  shall  he  allowed  to 
recover  hack  hia  capita].  On  this  latter  plan  the 
valuers  would  allow  just  what  an  intelligent  fanner 
would  claim  if  his  amount  of  remuneration  had 
been  a  matter  of  previous  agreement.  In  their  re- 
port the  committee  recommended  this  plan,  and  it 
is  the  one  which  the  most  intelligent  agriculturists 
now  seem  to  approve,  as  being  attended  with  fewer 
difficulties  than  any  other.  But  it  was  justly  ob- 
served at  our  meeting,  that  either  plan  was  better 
than  none ;  and  if  a  tenant  be  obliged  to  declare 
beforehand  the  kind  of  improvements  he  was  about 
to  make,  and  no  title  to  claim  for  any  others,  then 
there  would  be  little  danger  that  the  landlord  should 
be  called  on  to  pay  for  professed  improvements, 
which  really  had  injured  the  land.  The  following 
resolutions  proposed  by  the  committee  were  passed 
by  the  club  at  the  meeting : 

Rbsolvbd,  ''  That  the  Burton-on-Trent  Farmers' 
Club  is  of  opinion  that  a  tenant  of  land  from  year 
to  year  ought  to  enjoy  a  legal  claim  to  compensa- 
tion for  such  improvements  as  he  shall  have  made 
during  his  tenancy,  and  for  which  he  shall  not  have 
received  the  whole  benefit  which  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  claim.  That  the  tenant  has  under  a  tenancy  at 
will  a  fair  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  improve- 
ments for  as  long  a  period  as  a  good  farmer  would 
require,  if  the  length  of  his  occupancy  were  made  a 
matter  of  agreement  beforehand.  That  impartial 
arbitrators,  chosen  mutually  by  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  would  without  difficulty  form  a  correct  es- 
timate as  to  what  belonged  to  the  tenant  on  this 
principle  of  adjustment.  That  it  appears  to  the 
club  to  be  advisable  for  the  general  body  of  furmers 
to  join  in  petitioning  the  legislature  to  make  a  law 
wldch  would  give  to  the  tenant  a  legal  right  to  re- 
cover from  the  landlord  such  compensation  for  im- 
provements made  by  him  as  impartial  and  competent 
arbitrators  would  decide  to  be  his  equitable  right." 
The  subject  appointed  to  be  discussed  in  May 
was  not  entered  upon,  because  the  member  who  stood 
engaged  to  bring  it  forward  was  not  able  to  attend. 


June  4th,  the  subject  considered  was  the  *^  Cul- 
ture and  preservation  of  the  potato,"  on  which  Mr. 
S.  Ward  read  a  paper,  recommending  careful  atten- 
tion to  three  essential  points,  the  neglect  of  which 
was,  he  thought,  the  usual  cause  of  defective  crops. 
First,  to  defend  the  seed  through  the  winter  from 
cold,  and  from  undue  heating;  to  plant  early,  before 
the  root  had  wasted  itself  by  chitting,  and  to  use 
whole  potatoes  instead  of  sets,  as  being  less  likely 
to  decay.  Secondly*  to  render  the  land  porous  and 
friable  by  deep  and  good  tillage.  Thirdly,  to  plant 
at  sufficiently  wide  distances  to  aUow  of  the  free 
circulation  of  air  around  every  plant.  Mr.  Ward 
made  some  remarks  on  the  preservation  of  the 
diseased  potatoes  ;  but  though  a  careless  treatment 
may  make  them  decay  sooner,  we  seem  yet  to  be 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  any  means  of  preventing 
their  decay,  as  we  are  to  any  just  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease,  or  the  means  of  averting  it. 
We  are  forced  to  submit  to  the  evil,  as  we  are  to 
those  effects  of  bad  seasons  which  Providence  has 
taught  us  no  way  of  avoiding.  Mr.  Ward's  rules 
for  cultivating  potatoes  were  approved  by  the  few 
members  present* 

September  3rd,  no  subject  was  discussed,  the 
member  who  was  to  have  introduced  it  not  being 
able  to  attend. 

October  Ist. — There  were  but  few  members  pre- 
sent, but  Mr.  G.  Greaves  read  some  remarks  on 
the  subject  appointed  to  be  considered : — "The  ex- 
pediency of  adopting  an  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures ;"  but  in  consequence  of  the  few 
members  present,  the  merits  of  the  subject  were 
not  gone  into. 

The  committee  have  thought  it  well  to  give  at 
rather  gpreater  length  the  abstract  of  their  discus- 
sions, and  trust  that  it  will  shew  that  questions  of 
interest  are  discussed  at  their  meetings,  and  that 
there  only  wants  a  little  more  zeal  in  the  members 
generally,  to  make  the  club  aU  that  its  best  friends 
desire  to  see  it. 


COMMON    SALT    IN    FEEDING    ANIMALS. 


BY  J.  T0WSR8,  MSMB.  R. 

A  twofold  view  has  for  a  considerable  period  been 
taken  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  observed  that 
homed  cattle  and  sheep  feed  and  fatten  well  when 
salt  is  administered  to  them  in  moderate  propor- 
tions ;  and  there  are  accounts  which  go  to  prove 
that  cattle,  in  a  wild  or  semi-domesticated  state, 
wander,  as  by  instinctive  prescience,  in  search  of 
naturally  exposed  salt ;  which,  when  reached,  they 
are  aaid  to  take  up  pure  as  it  is,  with  grtat  avidity. 


A.8.,  H.8.  OP  LONDON,  &C. 

We  know  by  experience  that  cows  in  stalls  indicate, 
in  many  instances,  a  partiality  for  salt ;  it  has  then 
been  reasonably  concluded  that  salt  must  at  least 
be  innoxious,  if  it  do  not  act  beneficially  in  the 
animal  system. 

The  French  have  taken  up  the  subject,  and  the 
Acad^mie  des  Sciences,  in  the  sitting  of  November 
23,  heard  the  report  of  an  experiment,  read  by  M. 
Boossingault,  which  be  had  undertakin  to  ascertain 
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the  influence  of  common  salt  in  point  of  nutrition, 
when  it  is  added  to  the  food  of  cattle. 

It  is  now  pretty  extensively  believed  that  salt  is 
a  compound  of  the  alkali  soda  and  the  muriatic 
add;  to  which,  considering  its  apparent  consti- 
tuents, the  refonned  chemical  nomenclature  first 
assigned  the  name  of  muriate  of  soda.  Modern 
chemistry  considers  dry  salt  as  a  combination 
of  chlorine  (not  of  muriatic  acid)  and  the  metal 
sodium;  hence  the  adoption  of  the  term  chloride  of 
sodium,  which  is  now  generally  adopted  by  the 
writers  on  agricultural  chemistry,  in  reference  to 
analytic  investigations  of  animal  or  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. The  position  assumed  by  M.  Boussingault 
is  of  great  practical  importance  to  the  farmer,  con- 
sidering that  chloride  of  sodium  contains  the  alkali 
soda  as  its  base,  and  that  it  is  found  in  all  animal 
fluid;s.  He  admits,  in  a  physiological  point  of  view, 
that  a  salt  of  soda  is  necessary,  or  even  indispensable 
to  nutrition,  and  also«that  it  is  natural  to  use  this 
salt  in  moderate  proportions  as  an  article  of  diet; 
but  he  does  not  agree  with  the  exaggerated  opinions 
thai  have  been  promulgated  on  the  alimentary  pro- 
perties of  salt.  He  therefore  attempted  to  ascertain 
by  direct  experiment  what  influence  salt  exercises 
in  the  nutrition  of  cattle.  He  chose  for  this  pur- 
pose ten  young  oxen  of  about  the  same  age  and 
weight,  divided  them  into  two  sets,  which  were  fed 
with  equal  quantities  of  food.  To  one  set  was  given 
daily  34  grammes  (French)  of  common  salt  to  each 
ox — a  quantity  (the  gramme  being  15.4336  grains) 
which,  by  English  calculation,  amounts,  within  a 
very  trifling  fraction,  to  525  of  our  grains,  or  one 
ounce  45  grains  Troy  weight. 

The  quantity  is  very  trifling  in  itself,  and  is  little 
more  than  the  animal  could  lick  up  at  once  with  its 
tongue,  and  that  certainly  could  not  avail  anything 
other  nutrimentaUy  or  roedicinaUy.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  weight  adopted  by 
the  chemist  \nth  one  set  of  five,  while  from  the  other 
set  salt  was  entirely  withheld.  According  to  his 
observations, "  the  salt  produced  no  effect  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  weight  of  the  animals  or  otherwise, 
except  (as  might  be  foreseen)  those  which  con- 
sumed the  salt  drank  more  than  the  others  to  whom 
it  was  not  given." 

To  stop  here,  while  ofiering  a  few  very  simple 
remarks,  I  would  observe  that  any  neutral  salt, 
when  taken  entirely  pure,  or  in  a  state  of  strong 
solution,  acts  upon  the  stomach  primarily,  by  the 
aflinity  it  exerts  in  abstracting  watery  fluids  ;  and 
hence  the  injury  and  pain  produced,  if  salt  particles 
be  taken  incautiously  into  the  human  stomach: 
hence,  also,  the  greater  efficacy  and  far  more  com- 
fortable operation  of  a  saline  medicine  when  largely 
diluted.  I  have  seen  two-ounce  black  draughts 
sent  out  with  a  quantity  of  undissolved  or  granu- 


lated salt  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  phials  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  depth.  This  is  a  di- 
gpiession,  but  certainly  not  a  needless  one,  as  great 
and  durable  suffering  has  been  thus  mcautiously 
produced.  With  animals  which  ruminate,  the 
case  may  be  different;  but  if  common  salt  produce 
thirst  in  the  ox,  one  would  naturally  suppose  that 
a  quantity  so  small  as  a  dessert  spoonful,  masticated 
with  hay  or  green  food,  especially  when  returned 
again  for  a  secondary  mastication,  could  hardly  have 
induced  any  altered  condition  whatever. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  "a  point  of 
great  importance  in  the  fattening  of  beasts  is  to 
make  them  eat  their  food  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It 
was  important  to  ascertain,  therefore,  if  tiie  beasts 
to  whom  the  salt  was  supplied  ate  their  food  with 
greater  rapidity  than  those  to  whom  it  was  not 
given.  The  result  of  the  experiments  showed  that 
salt  excited  a  greater  appetite,  and  we  may  thence 
imagine  how  salt  added  to  the  food  may  exert  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  fattening  of  beasts." 

We  were  told  in  the  commencement  of  the  paper 
that  one  of  the  two  sets  of  animals  had  an  equal 
quantity  of  food  allotted  to  them ;  but  here,  in  this 
latter  paragraph,  it  is  said  that  the  salt  excited  a 
greater  appetite.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  this 
expression  ?  By  the  word  appetite^  are  we  only  to 
suppose  that  greater  relish  was  occasioned,  followed 
by  increased  rapidity  in  feeding?  In  its  ordinate 
application,  we  should  presume  that  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  food  was  consumed ;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  £aict,  and  therefore  the  con- 
clusion is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

I  have  been  indebted  to  the  Pharmaceutical 
Times  for  the  foregoing  valuable  portions  of  M. 
Boussingault's  communications,  which  are  in  some 
degree  abbreviated  for  the  sake  of  conciseness.  It 
remains  to  add  the  closing  remarks : — 

''  Although  we  all  aUow  the  necessity  of  the  pre- 
sence of  a  salt  of  soda  in  the  food,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  limits  at  which  it  becomes  insufiicient.  Now 
the  proper  quantity  may  be  exactly  tiiat  which 
exists  among  the  inorganic  constituents  contained 
in  the  food,  and  this  will  then  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  digestion,  especially  when  we  do  not 
need  to  excite  the  appetite  as  in  fattening." 

In  examining  the  merits  of  this  suggestion,  we 
may  safely  refer  to  some  analytic  results  obtained 
by  M.  Boussingault  himself;  tiius  the  dry  turnip 
was  stated  to  consist  of 


'  Carbon 
I  Oxygen     . 
I  Hydrogen 
^Nitrogen  . 
Inorganic  matter 


Organic  <  j 


429 

423 

55 

17 
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while  again,  100,000  parte  of  dry  turnip  were  found 
to  compriee  6236  parta  of  inorg^c  matters, 
namely,— 

Potassia     .        .        .  2610 

Soda          ...  317 

Tiime          .                 .  844 

Magnesia   .        .        .  333 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron      93 

Silica          ...  496 

Sulphuric  acid     .         .  844 

Phosphoric  acid  465 

Chlorine     .        •        .  224 

6226 


Here  are  discrepancies,  but  such  must  be  ex- 

pected in  all  organic  products. 

Good  meadow  hay  contains. 

according  to  the 

same  authority,  547  parts  in   10,000  of  inorganic 

matter — 

Potash 

130 

Soda    . 

10 

Lime 

107 

Magnesia 

43 

Oxide  of  iron 

5 

Silica 

189 

Sulphuric  acid 

16 

Phosphoric  acid 

32 

Chlorine 

15 

547 

Professor  Johnston,  in  his  *'  Ag^cultural  Cate- 
chism," states  that,  besides  its  chief  constituents — 
sand,  clay,  and  lime  -  soil  contains  small  quanti- 
ties of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  oxide 
of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  add,  and 
chlorine. 

The  chemist  knows  full  well  that  these  elements 
are  not  found  in  plants  or  soils,  pure  as  here  de- 
tailed ;  but  that  they  exist  in  a  state  of  chemical 
union  as  salts,  the  alkaline  or  earthy  bases  being 
united  with  equivalents  of  some  neutralising  acids 
or  elementary  principles.  Therefore,  when  soda  is 
said  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  turnip,  or 
of  hay,  it  may  generally  be  assumed  that  it  exists  in 
the  form  of  common  salt  (chlorideof  sodium),  and  as 
24  parts  of  the  base  sodium  require  36  parts  of  the 
acidifiable  element  chlorine  to  produce  common 
salt  (which  correspond  with  two-thirds,  or  40  per 
cent,  of  the  former),  to  the  10  parts  of  soda  (oxide 
of  sodium)  correspond  pretty  nearly  with  the  15 
parts  of  chlorine  cited  above.  The  phosphoric  acid 
must  be  united  with  a  portion  of  the  lime  {  hence 
the  philosophy  of  bone  manure  for  turnips  and 
grass;  and  the  sulphuric  acid  is  proportdonably  dis- 
tributed between  the  potash,  lime,  and  perhaps 
alumina,  though  some  writers  assert  the  last  named 
earth  is  not  found  in  the  organism  of  plants. 

Without  attempting  to  look  far  into  the  chemistry 
of  the  subjects  under  consideration,  we  may  per- 


ceive that  a  very  small  piopoftion  of  common  salt 

exists  in  hay  (25-lOOOOths),  but  a  larger  proportion 
of  it  in  turnips  when  dried;  and  thus  the  food  of  the 
ox  may  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  natural 
health  of  the  animal.  SdU  the  question  recurs — 
*'  Of  what  avail  is  salt  when  artifidally  adminis- 
tered ?"  and  further  experience  is  required  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reply.  Salt  is  inimical  to  worms,  and 
therefore  acts  medicinally,  but  whether  as  food  or 
physic,  the  trial  instituted  appears  to  be  made  with 
quantities  too  small  to  determine  the  results  at  which 
it  is  desirable  to  arrive.  One  fact  we  would  men- 
tion as  scarcely  admitting  a  doubt.  Too  much 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  great  importance  of  fat. 
Time,  means,  and  a  vast  superfluity  of  food  are 
wasted  in  endeavouring  to  produce  monsters,  and 
those  in  a  state  incompatible  with  the  health  either  of 
the  animals  themselves,  or  of  the  consumers  of  such 
unnatural  flesh.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
before  long  every  nerve  may  be  strained  to  raise 
and  exhibit  animals  in  the  soundest  condition  of 
health,  perfection  of  form,  and  proportion.  There 
are  already  signs  of  a  change. 


PRACTICAL  DRAINING.— On  Wednesday,  Dec. 
l6,Mr.BiiUockWeb8tergayehi8  second  lecture  on  prac- 
tical draining,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  In- 
stitution ;  on  which  occasion  he  confined  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  method  of  draining  strong  clay  soils  for 
surface  water  only — not  where  the  subsoil  itself  was 
filled  with  water,  but  where  the  injury  arose  from  the 
water  resting  on  an  impervious  bed  of  clay.  He  urged 
that  very  deep  draining  on  that  kind  of  soil  had  been 
tried,  and  foiled,  yean  ago ;  and  he  mentioned  the  names 
of  several  persons  who  had  proved  this,  amongst  whom, 
we  observed,  was  Lord  Fortman.  He  also  said  that,  in 
the  strong  lands  in  the  Weald  of  Ksnt,  they  were  re- 
turning to  the  old  system  of  thirty  inch  drains.  There, 
however,  were,  he  stated,  circumstances  under  which 
deep  draining  may  have  answered — vis.,  where  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  water  under  the  subsoil  which  could 
not  get  away.  He  thought  that  drains  at  a  depth  of 
four  or  five  feet  in  clays  could  certainly  do  no  harm  if 
filled  in  with  a  porous  material ;  but  he  conceived  that  it 
would  add  much  to  the  expense  without  adequate  advan- 
tage, and  he  warned  his  hearers  not  to  form  oonclnsiona 
too  hastily.  In  the  course  of  last  year,  he  said,  he  had 
travelled  about  10.000  miles  in  search  of  the  data  upon 
whieh  he  had  based  his  reasoning;  he  had  examined 
draining  which  had  been  done  in  various  parta  of  the 
country  witliin  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  he 
found  in  all  instances  he  was  fully  borne  out  in  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject.  He  then  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  different  tiles  with  much  sound  philosophy, 
and  concluded  by  expressing  his  belief  that  the  cylindrical 
tile  divided  horizontally  was  preferable  to  the  flat  sole 
and  tile,  as  giving  a  more  effective  cnrrent,  and  eonse* 
qnently  a  greater  capability  for  clearing  ih%  dndn. 
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DALTON    IN    FURNESS    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  important  and  useful 
Institution  was  held  at  Dalton,  on  Wednesday,  25th 
November,  when  there  was  a  numerous  attendance 
of  th^  principal  farmers  and  agriculturists  of  the 
dijstrict  present.  The  society,  which  was  formed  a 
very  short  time  ago,  has  greatly  increased  in  the 
number  of  its  members.  It  has  for  its  object  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  agricultural  matters, 
hy  means  of  periodical  and  other  works;  also 
through  essays  by  the  members,  consisting  of  their 
practical  experience  and  observation  of  matters 
connected  with  this  important  science. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  George  Drewry,  Esq., 
Lord  Burlington's  steward ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ash- 
bumer,  Gleaston  Park,  the  vice-chair.  After  the 
several  loyal  and  other  toasts  were  drunk  and  ably 
responded  to  by  the  members,  the  subject  for  the 
evening's  discussion — "The  General  Utility  of  the 
Plough" — devolved  on  Mr.  Bryers,  of  Leece,  who 
said, — 

It  must  be  known  to  every  thinking  man  that 
without  good  implements  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  must  be  retarded.  I  would  ask  any  man  if  he 
could  write  weU  with  a  bad  pen,  or  shave  easily  with 
a  Tugtj  razor.  I  dare  answer  for  him  in  the  nega- 
tive. So  it  is  with  the  plough,  which  is  to  agricul- 
ture what  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet  is  to  read- 
ing. The  way  to  have  good  ploughs  is  to  employ 
men  who  profess  implement  making.  The  making 
of  fallows  is  a  very  important  item  in  good  farming  $ 
indeed  it  cannot  be  called  good  farming  without  the 
fallows  be  cut  np  eight  inches  deep  or  more.  I  have 
made  fallows  ten  and  twelve  inches  deep.  If  I  were 
able  to  explain  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  plough, 
it  would  be  opening  too  wide  a  field  for  one  even- 
ing's discussion ;  or  if  I  were  to  describe  all  the 
varieties  of  ploughs  that  have  been  in  use  from  the 
time  of  the  Greeks,  who  tied  the  tails  of  their  oxen 
to  the  plough,  it  would  be  nonsense.  However,  we 
have  three  kinds  of  ploughs  which  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  in  use  in  this  country  for  a  few 
years  past,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so.  These 
ploughs  are  distinguished  by  figures.  The  first  is 
called  No.  2,  the  second  No.  3,  the  third  No.  5  or 
6 ;  all  very  good  sorts  indeed,  and  well  adapted  to 
all  soils.  When  all  the  particular:^  which  plough- 
men have  to  attaid  to  in  executing  their  work,  such 
as  keeping  their  plough-irons  in  a  proper  state  of 
repair,  and  tempering  them  according  to  the  kind 
of  ploughing  to  be  executed,  together  with  guiding 
their  horses  dnd  ploughing  the  land  in  a  good 


method,  are  considered,  it  ceases  to  excite  surprise 
that  so  few  ploughmen  should  be  first-rate  work- 
men. Good  ploughmanship  requires  greater  powers 
of  observation  than  most  young  ploughmen  pos- 
sess, and  greater  judgment  than  most  will  take 
time  to  exercise.  To  become  acquainted  with  all 
these  particulars,  and  to  use  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, imply  the  possession  of  talent  of  no  mean 
order.  The  ship  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
plough,  and  the  phrase  "  ploughing  the  deep  "  is 
as  familiar  to  us  as  ploughing  the  land.  To  be 
able  to  put  the  ship  in  proper  trim  is  the  perfection 
aimed  at  by  every  seaman  ;  so  in  like  manner  to 
temper  the  plough  is  the  great  aim  of  the  good 
ploughman;  and  to  be  able  to  do  it  with  judgment, 
to  guide  horses  with  discretion,  and  to  execute 
ploughing  correctly,  imply  a  discrimination  aldn  to 
that  required  in  sailing  a  ship.  The  utility  of  deep 
ploughing  at  all  seasoi^s  of  the  year,  especially  be- 
fore and  during  winter,  appears  to  be  now  admitted 
by  some  farmers ;  but  the  importance  of  more  fre- 
quently practising  it  cannot  be  too  often  urged 
upon  their  attention.  One  of  the  most  essential 
rules  of  good  husbandry  inculcates  the  necessity  of 
ploughing  stubble  land  intended  to  be  green  cropped 
the  ensuing  season,  as  deep  and  as  early  after 
harvest  as  possible,  that  the  powerful  agency  of 
frost  in  mellowing  the  soil  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  may  not  be  lost.  And  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  the  land  be  ploughed  in  proper 
time,  and  to  a  sufficient  depth,  the  full  benefit  de- 
rivable from  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes 
cannot  be  secured.  There  seems  to  be  some  dis- 
like to  deep  ploughing  in  many  districts,  from  a 
dread  of  deteriorating  the  surface  soil,  by  bringing 
up  something  noxious  from  below  ;  but  in  most 
cases  no  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  of  in- 
juring the  land  by  bringing  a  portion  of  the  subsoil 
to  the  surface  before  winter,  as  it  will  eventually 
improve  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  tend  to  increase 
its  productive  powers.  The  roots  and  the  fibres  of 
grain  penetrate  far  deeper  into  well-cultivated  soil 
than  some  farmers  are  aware  of.  The  roots  of  the 
wheat  plant  have  been  traced  to  a  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  roots  of  our 
other  grain  crops  extend  equally  far.  The  fibrcB 
from  tlie  roots  of  turnips,  beans,  and  clover,  have 
also  been  traced  to  a  considerable  depth,  which 
proves  the  utility  of  drainage  and  deep  cultivation. 
Deep  ploughing  materially  tends  to  increase  all  our 
cultivated  crops,  by  allowing  them  to  extend  tiieir 
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roots  and  fibres  in  search  of  the  requisite  nourish- 
ment. But  there  are  some  plants  for  which  it  is 
more  necessary  than  others,  such  as  beans,  carrots, 
&c.,  whose  roots  descend  perpendicularly  into  the 
soil;  and  hence  when  these  are  to  succeed,  the 
stubble  should  be  ploughed  with  as  deep  a  furrow 
as  possible.  But  even  in  ploughing  stubble  ground 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  depth  of  the  furrow  should 
never  be  less  than  eight  inches  in  good  land, 
though  in  deep  fertile  soils  a  furrow  of  ten  and 
even  twelve  inches  may  be  taken  with  advantage. 
The  difference  between  good  and  bad  ploughing  is 
most  apparent  after  the  young  com  plants  have  at- 
tained to  some  height  above  the  ground.  Where 
the  furrow- slices  have  been  accurately  turned  over 
in  straight  parallel  lines,  the  plants  grow  up  in  re- 
gular rows  as  if  the  seed  had  been  deposited  with  a 
drilling  machine.  The  characteristics  which  denote 
correct  ploughing  are  well  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  "Stephens's  Book  of  the 
Farm" : — ^"The  furrow  should  be  quite  straight, 
for  a  ploughman  that  cannot  hold  a  straight  furrow 
is  unworthy  of  his  charge.  The  furrow  slices 
should  present  to  the  eye  a  similar  form  of  crest, 
and  equal  surface.  But  whatever  system  of  plough- 
ing the  land  is  subjected  to,  no  exertion  should  be 
spared  to  execute  the  operation  in  as  perfect  a  style 
as  possible,  for  undoubtedly  very  much  of  the  value 
of  the  crop  will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
ground  has  been  ploughed.  The  importance  of  cor- 
rect ploughing  cannot  be  over-estimated;  and  yet 
there  are  few  departments  of  rural  affairs  to  which 
so  little  attention  is  paid.  While  other  arts  have 
been  fast  advancing  towards  perfection,  this,  the 
most  important  of  them  all,  has  remained  for  a«:e8 
almost  stationary.  When  the  land  has  been  made 
porous  to  a  considerable  depth  by  deep  ploughing, 
the  rain  water  in  wet  weather  rapidly  sinks  through 
the  loose  soil  into  the  drains,  should  any  have  been 
previously  formed;  while  in  the  season  of  continued 
dry  weather,  the  deep  ploughed  land  retains  a  large 
supply  of  moisture,  which  is  so  essential  for  the 
healthful  growth  of  plants  :  thus  deep  cultivation 
has  the  effect  of  drawing  off  from  the  roots  the  su- 
perabundant water  consequent  upon  heavy  rains, 
and  of  retaining  a  supply  of  that  valuable  substance 
when  it  is  most  required ;  whereas,  if  the  soil  be 
only  loosened  to  a  few  inches  in  depth,  it  readily 
gets  into  a  state  very  unfit  for  healthy  vegetation 
during  the  continuance  of  wet  weather,  the  water 
standing  on  or  near  the  top  of  the  surface,  until  the 
soluble  matter  in  the  soil  is  either  washed  out  or 
rendered  inactive  by  being  so  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water  as  to  exclude  the  atmosphere.  From 
what  has  been  already  said,  it  is  obvious  that  what- 
ever depth  has  bean  determined  upon,  it  must  have 
a  corresponding  breadth  to  ensure  accurate  and 


efiicient  work.  It  is  certain  that  when  the  furrow- 
slices  are  laid  over  at  an  angle  of  45^,  the  largest 
extent  of  fresh  surface  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  and  greatest  quantity  of  earth  raised  up  on 
the  form  of  ribs,  and  placed  in  the  best  position  for 
being  acted  upon  by  the  harrows.  Too  much  at- 
tention cannot  be  paid  to  the  ploughing  of  ley  land ; 
if  it  be  imperfectly  executed,  the  plants  grow  and 
ripen  very  irregularly.  The  fiurow- slices  should 
be  closely  packed  together,  otherwise  some  of  the 
seed  is  likely  to  be  buried  to  such  a  depth  as  to 
prevent  it  growing  equally  with  the  rest,  and  in  some 
cases  that  it  cannot  vegetate."  Before  I  conclude, 
I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  more  observations  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  hope  no  one  will  take  offence  at 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  as  I  feel  some  truths 
working  within  me.  I  know  it  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  amongst  some  farmers  of  this  dis- 
trict, and  I  thought  the  same  myself  at  one  time, 
that  a  man  with  a  pair  of  horses  should  plough 
a  customary  acre  or  more  in  one  day:  this 
acre  is  pulverized  four  inches  deep.  Well,  I  go 
and  plough  one  half  of  an  acre  :  this  half  acre  is 
pulverized  eight  inches  deep.  Which  of  the  two 
portions  would  contain  most  nutriment  for  the 
plants  to  live  upon  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  If, 
in  the  case  of  two  families,  the  one  has  only  half 
food,  and  the  other  enough  and  to  spare,  I  ask  you 
which  of  the  two  would  fare  the  better  ?  The  one 
that  has  enough.  So  it  is  with  the  land.  If  we 
neglect  the  land,  the  land  will  neglect  us.  It  is  not 
from  imagination  only  that  I  state  these  facts.  They 
have  been  tested  over  and  over  again.  Are  we  not 
told,  too,  by  the  Scotch  farmers,  what  a  great 
benefit  they  have  derived  by  deep  pulverization  ? 
Have  we  not  been  told,  also,  by  Mr.  Mechi,  what  a 
large  amoimt  of  money  has  been  lost  by  shallow 
ploughing  ?  Do  we  know  the  capabilities  of  the 
soil }  Gentlemen — no.  How  may  we  know  them  ? 
By  reading  these  books !  How  are  we  to  unite 
practice  with  science  ?  By  reading  these  books  !* 
Mr.  Bryers  concluded  by  hoping  that  as  the  objects 
of  the  society  became  more  generally  known,  it 
would  be  joined  by  a  still  greater  number  of  tenant 
farmers,  and  by  thanking  Mr.  Drewry,  agent  to  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  for  coming  a  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  to  take  the  chair  at  each  meeting  of 
this  society. 

Several  of  the  other  members  then  expressed 
their  opinions  on  the  subject,  the  feeling  in  favour 
of  deep  ploughing  appearing  to  be  on  the  increase. 
The  subjects  of  discussion  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  then  fixed  upon  to  be — The  best  manner  of 
draining ;  of  making  fences,  &c. 


*  Alludiujg^  to  a  present  of  22  volumes,  on  agri- 
cultural  subjects,  made  to  the  society  by  the  lUght 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 
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ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    WHEAfT. 

BT  THOMAS  SULLIVAN. 


As  the  cereal  grains  commonly  cultivated  in  this 
country,  viz.,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  require 
but  comparatiTely  fittle  preparatory  tillage  of  the 
soil,   and  scarcely  any  after  culture  or  attention 
during  their  growth,  except  the  eradication  of  such 
weeds  as  may  make  their  appearance  among  the 
plants,  their  culture  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  simplest  and  least  difficult  branches  of  husban- 
dry; a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  yet  received  that  degree  of  at- 
tention from  agricidturists  to  which  their  impor- 
tance   entitles  Chem.     The  improvement  of  the 
Tarious  breeds  of  Hve  stock,  and  the  discovery  by 
experiment,  and  otherwise,  of  the  quickest  and 
most  economical  means  of  fattening  Uiem  for  the 
market,  and  the  cattle-shows,  have  been,  and  are, 
studied  with  great  judgment  and  perseverance ;  and 
unquestionably  the  exertions  of  our  breeders  have 
been  eminently  successful  in  rearing  animals,  dis- 
tingoishedalikefortheir  symmetry  and  their  aptitude 
to  become  &t  at  an  early  age;  but  certainly  it  is  of 
no  less  importance  to  the  interests  of  agriculturists 
and  of  the  nation  at  large,  that  similar  attention 
should  be  devoted  to  the  determination  of  which 
are  the  most  valuable  varieties  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  grain,  and  what  the  most  judicious  methods 
of  cultivating  them.    That  there  exists  very  ample 
room  for  investigation  and   improvement  in  this 
department  of  husbandry  is  abundantly  attested  by 
the  conflicting  opinions  that  prevail  among  prac- 
tical agriculturists  respecting  particular  points,  such 
as    the   most  productive  and  nutritive  sorts  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley—the  varieties  best  adapted 
for  different  soils — ^the  most  proper  quantity  of 
seed,  and  the  most  judicious  mode  of  sowing,  whe- 
ther   broad-cast,  drilling,  or  dibbling— the  best 
xnanares  to  apply,  and  the  proper  state  of  ripeness 
for  reaping.    The  most  contradictory  statements 
are  daily  advanced  in  reference  to  each  of  these 
subjects;    and  considering  that  at  no  previous 
period  in  the  history  of  British  agriculture  was  cor- 
rect information  so  essential  to  the  farmer  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
numerous  experiments  in  the  field,  conducted  un- 
der different  circumstances,  and  on  every  variety  of 
soil,  as  well  as  chemical  investigations  in  the  labora- 
tory, would  immediately  be  instituted,  in  the  hope 
of  ests^lishing  such  facts  as  may  unerringly  guide 
our  future  practice.    As  farmers  are  now  more  or 
less  engaged  with  the  sowing  of  wheat,  it  is  hoped 


the  following  observations  on  its  culture  will  not  be 
altogether  devoid  of  interest. 

Wheat  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  cereal 
grains  cultivated  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  flour 
obtained  from  its  seeds  being,  on  account  of  the 
larg^  quantity  of  gluten  in  its  composition,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  fiie  manufacture  of  bread  : 
wheaten  bread  is  universaUy  held  in  the  highest  es- 
timation as  an  article  of  human  food,  and  at  the 
present  time  it  is  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
all  civilized  countries.  The  consumption  of  wheat, 
and  the  extent  of  land  appropriated  to  its  culture, 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  rapidly  increasing  for 
some  years  past.  Even  what  are  commonly  re* 
garded  as  the  inferior  classes  of  soils  are  now  being 
fitted  for  its  profitable  production,  by  means  of 
drainage  and  improved  cultivation;  and  it  is 
grown  to  some  extent  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom 
not  higher  than  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  early  history  of  wheat  is  enveloped  in  the 
most  profound  obscurity;  it  is  now,  therefore, 
quite  impossible  to  ascertain  in  what  country  it  is 
indigenous,  or  how  its  culture  has  extended  over 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe.  It  is  at  present 
found  gromng  in  a  great  variety  of  climates,  both 
in  the  temperate  and  the  torrid  zone  (with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  some  parts  of  the  south  of 
Africa) ;  but  it  is  in  the  temperate  sones-  that  it  is 
most  successfully  and  extensively '  cultivated.  It 
has  been  grown  in  Britain  from  time  immemorial; 
and  wheaten  bread  is  now  used  more  or  less  by  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  is  likely  to  be  henceforth 
more  accessible  to  the  humbler  portion  of  the  com- 
munity than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

The  value  of  wheat  as  an  article  of  human  food 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  contrasting  its  nutritive 
properties  with  those  of  the  other  grains.  It  is, 
perhaps,  unnecessary  to  premise  that  the  relative 
value  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  as  food  for  man,  is  esti- 
mated chiefly  by  the  proportion  of  starch  and  glu- 
ten they  respectively  contain.  Gluten  is  identical 
with,  and  capable  of  being  converted  mtOy  fibtine^ 
ox  the  substance  of  muscle ;  hence  its  use  in  supply- 
ing the  waste  of  the  animal  body.  It  is  this  sub- 
stance which  gives  to  the  mixture  of  flour  and 
water  its  ductility  and  teuaciousness,  and  consti- 
tutes the  nourishing  property  of  bread.  \\'hen 
dough  is  subjected  to  the  pdnary  fennentation,  a 
considerable   volume   of    carbonic    acid    gas   is 
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evolved^  but  is  retained  in  the  mass  by  the  tenacity 
of  the  gluten.  In  the  following  table  are  givra  the 
nutritive  products  of  the  cereal  gnuns,  as  ascer- 


tained by  Sir  H.  Davy,  the  quantity  analysed  of 
each  sort  being  1000  parts : — 


Whole  quantity  of 

Namks. 

Starch. 

Sugar. 

6]uten. 

soluble  or  nutri- 
tive matter. 

Middlesex  wheat,  average  crop        • 

765 

190 

955 

Spring  wheat 

Mildewed  wheat  of  1806      • 

700 

240 

940 

178 

32 

210 

Blighted  wheat  of  1604 

620 

130 

650 

Thick-skmned  Sicilian  wheat  of  1810 

725 

230 

955 

Thin-skinned  Sicilian  wheat  of  1810 

722 

239 

961 

Wheat  from  Poknd 

750 

200 

950 

North  American  wheat       » 

730 

225 

955 

Norfolk  barley 

790 

70 

60 

920 

Oats  from  Scotland 

641 

15 

87 

743 

Rye  from  Yorkshire 

646 

38 

109 

792 

The  quantity  of  gluten  in  wheat  is  found  to  vary 
very  much  with  the  soil,  mode  of  culture,  and  other 
circumstances ;  and  this  must  also  be  the  case  with 
that  in  other  kinds  of  gnin. 

Stardi.  Ghiten. 

Wheat  flour 55  lbs.   10  to  15lb8. 


Barley 60 

Oats    50 

Rye 60 

Indian  com    50 

Beans 40 

Peas 50 


12 

141 

141 

12 

28 

24* 


According  to  Professor  Johnston,  the  above  table 


exhibits  the  best  approximate  view^chemists  are  yet 
able  to  give  of  the  average  proportions  of  starch  and 
gluten  contained  in  lOOlbs.  of  our  common  grain 
crops  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  market. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  give  now  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  wheat  and  floor  by  Vauqoehn,  as 
quoted  in  Thomson's  Organic  Chemistry.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  wheat  and  flour  subjected  to 
this  analysis  were  of  foreign  growth ;  the  results 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  table-*-the  gluten  men- 
tioned is  a  mixture  of  glaten  and  albumen. 


Flour  of 

Ditto  of 

Ditto  in- 

COMPOUNDS. 

French 

Odessa 

Odessa  soft 

Ditto. 

Paris  ba- 

good 

ferior 

wheat. 

hard  wheat. 

wheat. 

kers. 

quality. 

kind. 

Starch     • 

71-49 

66-50 

62-00 

72-00 

72-8 

71-2 

67.78 

Gluten    • 

10-96 

14-55 

12-00 

7-30 

10-2 

10-3 

902 

Sugar      •        • 

4-72 

8-48 

7*56 

5-42 

4.2 

4-8 

4-80 

Gum 

3*32 

4-90 

5*80 

3-30 

2-8 

3-6 

4-60 

Bran 

, , 

2-30 

1-20 

, , 

. . 

— 

2-00 

Water     . 

10-00 

12-00 

10-00 

1200 

10-0 

8-0 

1200 

100'49 

98-73 

98-56 

10002 

100.0 

97-9 

100-20 

Wheat  is  of  the  natural  order  Gromtiue,  and  the 
genus  7W<tetim,  of  which  only  two  species  are  cul- 
tivated to  any  extent  in  this  country.  These  are 
Triiieum  kybemnm  (winter  or  Tiwmmas  wheat),  and 
Triticum  astitmm  (spring  or  summer  wheat.  Be- 
sides these,  botanists  enumerate  eight  or  nine  other 
species.wluch  are,ormay  be,  cultivatedfortheir  seeds; 
those  partiaUy  grown  in  Britain,  as  subjects  of  ex- 
periment or  curiosity,  being  the  following,  viz., 
THiicum  compositum  (Egyptian  wheat),  JViiieum 
tvrgidum  (turgid  wheat),  JViiieum  epelta  (spelt 
wheat),  Triticum  Polonicvm  (Polish  wheat).     It 


*    Elements   of  Agricultural    Chemistry  and 
Geology :  third  edition,  page  184. 


wonld  not,  I  conceive,  serve  any  useful  purpose  to 
advert  here  to  the  minute  botanical  ehaiBcteristics 
whereby  the  foregoing  species  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  particularly  as  some  eminent 
botanists  are  of  opinion  that  most  of  them  are  not 
really  distinct  species,  but  varieties ;  besides,  the 
only  wheats  in  which  the  agriculturists  of  Britain 
are  interested  are  die  first-mentioned  two,  namely 
Driticum  hybemim  and  TriHeum  mtHman,  ^Hiich 
are  also  considered  by  many  to  bebng  to  the  same 
species* 

The  existing  varieties  of  wheat  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  Eighty-three  distinct  kinds  aze  enu- 
merated and  desci^iedin  Lawson's  **  Agriculturiafs 
Manual;"   and  Colond  Le  Covteor,  of  Jeraey, 
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^nentioiu  baring  in  Ids  ponession,  in  1836,  no 
fewer  Aan  one  hundred  and  fifty  varieCSes.    There 
18,  in  &ct,  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  number  of  kinds 
wliicb  the  difierence  of  climate,  soil,  and  euHore  is 
calcoiated  to  produce.    Many  of  our  most  esteemed 
Taiiedes,  sncb  as  the  Chidbam,  Hopetoun,  Fenton, 
&c.,  have  been  propagated  from  a  single  ear  dis- 
covered in  such  situations  as  a  hedge,  a  stone- 
qoany,  or  the  road-side ;  and  new  kinds  may  be 
obtained  almost  admjimiwm  byartificialhybridizing, 
and  continued  careful  selection.    The  varieties  at 
present  in  cultivation  throughout  the  kingdom  are 
very  numerous,  but  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  any  of 
the  old  esteemed  kinds  in  a  pure  state ;  even  those 
commonly  regarded  as  the  most  genuine  are  gene- 
rally more  or  less  mixed  mth  other  sorts.    A  for- 
mer, on  entering  a  field  of  wheat  approaching  ma- 
turity, cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  ears  of  some 
of  the  phmts  are  considerably  superior  in  size  and 
other  good  qualities  to  the  majority  of  those  growing 
iround  them.    Several  of  our  most  esteemed  sorts 
hare  been   obtained   by   intelligent  agriculturists 
taking  the  pains  to  select  remarkably  superior  ears, 
such,  for  example,  as  possessed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  phunp  and  well-shaped  grain,  thinnest  chaff, 
stiffest  straw,  a  tendency  to  eariy  maturation,  or 
other  desirable  properties,  and  after  picking  out 
the  plumpest  and  best  grains,  had  grown  them  by 
themselves   in  a  suitable  spot  of  ground ;    the 
choicest  ears  were  again  selected  from  the  produce 
when  ripe,  and  from  these  the  finest  grains  for 
sowing  the  ensuing  seed  time ;  and  so  on  until  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  new  variety  had  been 
obtained.    In  this  way  several  of  our  most  ap- 
proved kinds  of  wheat,  such  as  the  Hunter's,  Hick- 
ling's  prolific,  &c.,  have  been  propagated;  and 
every  skilful  cultivator  of  the  grain  has  it  in  his 
power,  and  should  freqnentiy  endeavour,  by  the 
same  means,  viz.,  continued  and  judicious  selection, 
to  procure  new  and  improved  sorts.    We  have  al- 
ready a  great  number  of  varieties  of  wheat,  many 
of  which  possess  excellent  qualities,  and  are  weH 
adapted  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  are  respectively  esteemed ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  quite  possible  to  increase  the  good 
properties  of  even  the  best,  to  render  them  more 
producdve  and  more  nutritive,  by  careful  selection 
orskilfiil  hybridizing,  and  the  originator  of  any 
really  valuable  kind  is  sure  to  be  amply  compen- 
sated for  his  trouble  and  attention. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  now  cultivated  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  throughout  the  kingdom  being  so 
very  numerous,  it  would  certainly  be  of  no  small 
cons^uence  to  have  them  classified  in  so  plain  and 
intelligihle  a  manner  that  farmers  could  experience 
Httle  difficulty  in  distinguishing  and  describing 
fhem,    Accordmgly  various  attempts  have  from 


time  to  time  been  made  to  introduce  a  classification 
of  wheats,  by  means  of  which  the  different  kinds 
conmionly  grown  may  readily  be  recognised  by 
some  external  and  obvious  characters  in  the  ear 
and  in  the  grain.  The  botanical  distinctions  be- 
tween so  many  varieties  of  only  a  few  species  are 
so  unimportant,  and  so  hard  to  be  recognised  and 
remembered  by  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  that  any 
description  in  scientific  phraseology  of  their  indi- 
vidual characteristics  would  be  of  littie  practical 
utility.  With  the  view  of  obviating  this  difficulty, 
and  of  establishing  a  mode  of  classification  ex- 
pressed in  such  plain  and  intelligible  terms  that 
unscientific  fanners  may  be  enabled  to  distinguish 
the  different  kinds.  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  who  for 
a  number  of  years  has  devoted  great  attention  to 
the  propagation,  improvement,  and  culture  of 
several  sorts  of  wheat,  divides  all  the  existing 
varieties  into  two  classes,  namely  the  beardless  and 
the  bearded,  corresponding  with  the  THticum  sati- 
vum imberbe  and  the  Tritiemn  saHmm  barbatum  of 
botanists.  He  next  subdi^des  beardless  wheats 
into  white,  red,  yellow,  and  liver-coloured,  smootU- 
chafiRsd  and  velvet  chaffed ;  and  the  bearded  kinds 
he  divides  in  the  same  manner.  This  method  of 
classification  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  per- 
fect, inasmuch  as  some  bearded  wheats  are  known 
to  lose  their  beards  by  continued  cultivation  on 
good  land;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  beardless 
kinds  are  apt  to  become  bearded  when  grown  for  a 
number  of  years  on  inferior  soils  and  exposed 
situations.  It  is  well  known  that  even  the  potato 
oat  manifests  a  tendency  to  this  species  of  degene- 
racy, by  assuming  a  beard  when  grown  for  any 
length  of  time  on  poor  land.  The  downiness  of 
the  chaff  is  also  more  or  less  affected  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  so  that  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
permanent  distinguishing  characteristic. 

Mr.  Stephens,  author  of  the  "  Bookof  ^he  Farm," 
has  proposed  a  classification  of  wheats  founded  on 
external  characters  in  the  ear  and  in  the  grain.  He 
adopts  two  separate  classifications,  one  by  the  ear, 
the  other  by  the  grain,  so  that  the  ear  and  grain 
maybe  described  by  their  respective  characteristics, 
and,  if  necessary,  either  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  other;  by  this  means  confu- 
sion would  be  avoided  between  the  characters  of 
the  ear  and  those  of  the  grain.  The  farmer  who 
grows  the  wheat  in  the  ear  and  sells  it  in  the  grain 
should  be  acquainted  with  both;  but  the  baker 
who  is  acquainted  only  with  the  grain,  knows 
nothing  by  the  ear.  Were  he,  however,  to  receive 
an  ear  of  each  variety  of  grain  he  purchased,  he 
would  be  able  to  describe  at  once  to  the  farmer 
what  particular  variety  afforded  him  the  flour  best 
suited  to  lus  purpose.  Mr.  Stephens  divides 
wheat  according  to  the  ear  into  three  classes.  In 
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the  first  the  ear  U  close  or  compact,  as  in  Hickling's 
prolific.  In  the  second  class  of  ears  the  spikelets 
are  of  medium  length  and  breadth,  and  placed  just 
so  close  upon  the  rachis  as  to  screen  it  from  view ; 
the  chaff  also  is  of  medium  length  and  breadth : 
Hunter's  white  wheat  is  a  specimen  of  this  class. 
In  the  third  class  the  spikelets  are  set  open,  or  so 
far  asunder  as  to  permit  the  rachis  to  be  easily  seen 
between  them ;  the  chaff  is  long  and  narrow : 
Bellevue  Talavera  white  wheat  is  a  specimen. 
These  three  classes  comprise  all  the  beardless  kinds 
of  cultivated  wheat.  The  bearded  varieties  are 
generally  distinguished  by  the  long  shape  of  the 
chaff,  and  the  open  position  of  the  spikelets,  and 
therefore  come  under  the  third  class.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  cultivation  has  not  only  the  effect 
of  diminishing  the  strength  of  the  beard,  but  also 
of  setting  the  spikelets  closer  together,  as  in  the 
Tuscany  wheat,  which  is  considered  the  most  com- 
pact-eared and  improved  variety  of  bearded  wheat. 
In  classifying  wheat  by  the  grain,  Mr.  Stephens* 
again  adopts  three  classes.  In  the  first  the  grains 
are  short,  round,  and  plump,  with  the  bosom  dis- 
tinctly enough  marked,  and  well  filled  up.  All  fine 
wheats  belong  to  this  class,  and  they  are  enclosed 
in  short,  round,  and  generally  white  chaff,  which 
when  ripe  becomes  so  expanded  as  to  endanger  the 
shedd'mg  of  the  grain,  particularly  in  high  winds. 
Veiy  few  red  wheats  belong  to  this  class :  the  Hun- 
garian white  wheat  is  a  good  specimen.  In 
the  second  class  the  grains  are  long  and  of  medium 
size,  that  is  longer  and  larger  than  the  grains  of 
the  first  class;  the  chaff  also  is  medium  sized: 
most  of  the  red  wheats  belong  to  this  class  of  grain, 
though  many  of  the  white  medium-sized,  such  as 
Hunter's  wMte,  also  bebng  to  it.  The  third  form 
of  gndn  is  large  and  long  to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  last  class :  its  chaff  is  long;  and  in  reference  to 
the  ear,  the  spikelets  are  generally  open.  No  direct 
relation  exists  between  the  ear  and  the  grain :  the 
compact  ear  does  not  always  produce  the  round 
grain,  nor  the  white  wheat;  in  the  medium  ear  is 
not  always  found  the  medium-sized  grain ;  and  the 
open  ear  does  not  always  produce  the  large,  long 
grain.  But  still  there  exist  coincidences  which 
connect  the  chaff  and  the  gnun — for  example,  the 
length  of  the  chaff  indicates  tba  length  of  the  grain, 
upon  whatever  sort  of  ear  it  may  be  found ;  and, 
generally,  the  colour  of  the  chaff  determines  that 
of  the  grain ;  as,  also,  the  open  spikelet  bears  g^in 
of  coarser  quality  than  the  compact.  On  wishing, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  sort  of  gndn  which  any 
number  of  ears  of  different  kinds  of  wheat  may 
contain,  it  is  the  form  and  colour  of  the  chaff  that 
determines  the  point,  and  not  whether  the  ear  car- 
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ries  compact,  medium,  or  open  spikelets,  or  whe^ 
ther  it  be  bearded  or  beardless,  or  whether  it  be 
wooUy  or  smooth. 

The  division  of  the  different  varieties  of  wheat 
into  white  and  red  has  long  been  feucniliar  to  far- 
mers ;  each  includes  numerous  kinds  distinguished 
by  local  terms.  Different  sorts  of  both  white  and 
red  wheat  are  again  distinguished  by  their  spikelets 
being  smooth  or  downy,  the  one  being  termed  thin 
or  smooth  chaffed,  the  other  thick  or  woolly 
chaffed.  The  Hungarian  white  wheat  is  considered 
to  be  among  the  purest  specimens  of  the  white, 
and  the  blood-red  of  the  other.  But  there  are 
wheats  possessing  various  shades  of  colour  inter- 
mediate between  white  and  red.  The  white  wheats 
are  superior  in  the  quality  of  their  produce,  yield 
the  largest  proportion  of  flour,  and  are  therefore 
preferred  by  the  baker;  they  require,  however,  the 
best  descriptions  of  land,  and  the  most  favourable 
situations  to  grow  them  to  perfection.  The  red 
kinds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  better  adapted  than 
the  white  for  cold  inferior  soils,  and  exposed  or 
elevated  localities,  owing  to  their  greater  hardiness 
and  earlier  maturation;  they  are  also  the  best 
suited  to  strong  retentive  ckys.  In  general  the 
thin  and  smooth  chaffed  are  preferable  to  the 
woolly  and  thick  chaffed. 

Another  common  division  of  the  varieties  of 
wheat  is  derived  from  the  season  in  which  they  are 
sown.  Those  sown  immediately  previous  or 
during  winter  being  termed  Lammas  or  winter 
wheats,  while  those  sown  in  spring  are  named 
spring  wheats.  As  the  former  kinds  are  merely 
the  produce  of  seed  sown  for  a  number  of  years 
before  winter,  and  the  latter  that  of  seed  sown  in 
spring,  this  division  of  wheat  is  not  dependant 
on  any  permanent  botanical  distinction  in  the  ear 
or  in  the  grain.  In  fact  winter  wheat  may  be  con- 
verted into  spring  wheat,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  a 
well  known,  but  somewhat  singular  circumstance, 
that  when  winter  wheat  is  sown  in  spring  the  pro- 
duce changes  its  habit  in  relation  to  the  period  of 
attaining  maturity,  and  acquires  the  property  of 
ripening  earlier  than  the  same  kind  sown  in  au- 
tumn ;  and  that  in  like  manner  by  sowing  spring 
wheat  before  winter,  the  produce  in  a  few  years 
loses  its  characteristic  habit  of  early  ripening. 
Hence  the  propriety  of  confining  each  class  to  its 
proper  season,  by  always  sowing  in  autumn  the 
produce  of  seed  sown  before  winter,  and  in  spring 
the  produce  only  of  that  which  had  previously  been 
sown  in  spring. 

Among  the  most  esteemed  of  the  winter  wheats 

may  be  mentioned  the  following,  viz. — Hunter's 

white,Hopetoun,  Chiddham,  Eclipse,  Pearl,  Fenton, 

Hickling's  prolific.  Golden  drop,  Talavera,  Blood- 

[  red,  liammafl  red,  Yellow  lapmw,  Dantsic,  Pome- 
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nnian,  and  White  Cluster.  The  following  are 
commonly  sown  in  spring,  viz. — Gregorian,  Bro- 
die's  white,  Odessa  white,  Flanders  wlute,  and  the 
various  bearded  wheats.  To  make  any  remarks  on 
the  individual  characters  of  the  varieties  of  wheat 
now  enumerated  would  extend  this  article  beyond 
due  limits ;  some  of  them  are  held  in  high  repute 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  on  account  both 
of  their  productive  and  their  nutritive  qualities : 
but  numerous  experiments  are  still  required  in 
order  to  place  beyond  question  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  kinds  most  commonly  cultivated.  It 
may  not,  however,  be  uninteresting  to  notice  very 
briefly  a  few  of  the  varieties  most  approved  of 
north  of  the  Tweed. 

Hunter's  white  wheat  is  certainly  that  which  is 
most  esteemed  and  most  generally  grown  in  the 
wheat-growing  districts  of  Scotland.  It  was  pro- 
pagated several  years  ago  in  East  Lothian,  and  has 
since  maintained  a  high  degree  of  reputation ;  it  is 
prolific  in  grain,  and  much  prized  by  the  baker; 
but  it  is  now  difficult  to  find  it  in  a  pure  state.  The 
Hopetoun  is  another  excellent  winter  wheat,  which 
was  also  propagated  by  an  East  Lothian  feurmer — 
Mr.  P^itrick  Shirriff,  late  tenant  of  Mungoswells; 


some  farmers  prefer  it  to  Hunter's,  on  account, 
chiefly,  of  the  larger  proportion  of  straw.  The  Fen- 
ton  wheat  is  also  much  esteemed  for  its  productive- 
ness; and  the  straw  being  short  and  stiff^  it  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  soils  considered  unable  to 
produce  strong  straw.  The  Pearl  and  Chiddham 
have  been  found  well  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate 
of  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire. 

The  productive  qualities  of  different  kinds  of 
wheat  or  other  grain  may  be  ascertained  experi- 
mentally by  the  farmer ;  but  their  absolute  or  re- 
lative nutritive  properties  can  be  determined  only 
by  the  chemist.  It  is  certainly  an  object  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  national  agricultural 
societies  to  ascertain  the  particular  varieties  of  grain 
most  deserving  of  cultivation,  which  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  careful  analyses  in  tiie  laboratory, 
and  numerous  and  repeated  experiments  in  the 
field,  conducted  on  various  soils  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  The  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety of  England  has  already  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  such  experiments,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  many  of  them  will  henceforth  be  conducted 
under  its  auspices,  as  few  private  individuals  can 
be  expected  to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  neces- 
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Irish  acre. 

St.  lbs.  oz. 

St.  lbs.  oz. 

cwt. 

qrs.  lbs. 

brls.   St.  lbs. 

1 

Dwarf  duster         •           •           • 

2    5    6 

0    8     5i 

89 

0  16} 

11  18    0^ 

2 

Belgian  red             .            •            • 

2    0    4 

0    5  14i 

100 

3  16 

8     2     2 

3 

Scotch  pearl 

1     5    6 

0     5     4 

59 

0  22 

7    9  13 

4 

Oxford  prize 

1     8  U 

0     5     3i 

81 

0    3 

7    8    7 

5 

White  velvet 

1  10  14 

0     6  111 

88 

3  10 

9  12    7 

6 

Hunter's     .... 

2     3  14 

0     7     4f 

113 

3  10 

10    7  10 

7 

Hopetoun  .            .           •           • 

2     8  10 

0     9  14| 

137 

3  32 

13  12     2 

8 

Smooth  chaff  white 

1  10  11 

0     4  10 

88 

0  19 

7    7    2 

9 

Clover's  red 

2  12     6 

0     8     6} 

144 

0  22 

14  18  12 

10 

Rouffh  chaff  white 
Chiddam 

2     3  13 

0    9  15 

113 

2     3 

13  13     8} 

11 

2     13 

0     7  14 

103 

3     5 

11     4  12} 

12 

Spalding's  prolific  (imported  seed) . 

2  11     9 

0    9     1 

141 

1     5 

12  19     Oi 

13 

Pomeranean            • 

2     7  12 

0     5  15i 

127 

2  20 

8     2     3 

14 

Brown  Kent 

2     3     4 

0     7  13 

111 

2  12 

11     3     3 

15 

Burwellred 

2     7  12 

0    7    7i 

127 

2  20 

10  12  11 

16 

Zealand  white 

1  11  11 

0    7    7* 

91 

2  27 

10  14     1 

17 

Taunton  Dean 

1   11   14 

0     7     8| 

92 

1  18 

10  15     8^ 

18 

Yellow  prolific 

2     4  14 

0  10  15i 

117 

1   18 

15  13     1^ 

19 

2     7     7 

0     9     9} 

126 

2    7 

13  14     3 

20 

Golden  cluster        •           .           . 

2     5  14 

0     7  12i 

120 

3  26 

11     2     0 

21 

Dwarf  cluster  white 

2     7  14 

0  11     3i 

128 

0  14 

16     0     4 

22 

Fenton        .... 

2     18 

0  13     2| 

141 

0     8 

8  16     2 

23 

White  Essex 

2     5     1 

0  10     8i 

120 

1     7 

15     0  13 

24 

Red  Kent               ... 

2     6  15 

0  10     3 

124 

3     3 

14  11     2 

25 

White  TAimnfta         .                               « 

2     4  14 

0     8  141 

117 

1  18 

12  14     5 

26 

Spalding's  prolific  (old  seed) 

2  10    7 

0  12  13 

137 

1      3 

18     6     1 

27 

White  Kent 

2  11     3 

0     9     6i 

114 

3  23 

13     8     3 

28 

White  Irish 

2     5     1 

0  10     8i 

120 

1     71 

15     0  13 

29 

Red  Irish 

2  13  13 

0  12     3i 

149 

1    9 

15  19     8 

30 

Red  chaff,  white 

2     7     3 

0     8  12} 

125 

2  19 

12  11     4 

31 

Woolly-eared        t          «          » 

3    ^  155 

0     8  15 

163 

I  16 
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sary  to  insure  reBulte  from  which  just  conclusions 
can  be  drawn.  The  reader  will  find  some  interest- 
ing details  of  the  comparative  merits  of  several 
kinds  of  wheat  in  the  report  of  the  experiment 
conducted  by  Mr.  Miles,  published  in  the  second 
part  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal,  and  in  the  "Farmer's  Magazine" 
for  September  last.  An  experiment,  which  appears 
to  have  been  conducted  with  much  care,  was  re- 
cently made  by  Mr.  Wm.  Kelly,  steward  to  Mrs. 
Evans,  Portrane,  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining the  comparative  productiveness  of  various 
kinds  of  wheat.  The  result  was  reported  in  the 
''Irish  Farmers'  Journal,"  from  which  the  sub- 
joined table  is  extracted.  Thirty-one  varietieswere 
sown  in  drills  twenty-one  inches  apart,  along-side 
each  other-Kiuantity  of  seed,  half  a  pound  to  ten 
perches  of  drilL  Five  perches  only  of  drill  of  each 
variety  was  weighed  for  the  result  of  the  experi- 


ment; the  crop  on  the  whole  field  (being  sheUereds 
and  very  heavy)  suffered  considerably  from  the 
severe  weather.  In  the  tabular  statement  of  the 
result,  in  the  preceding  page,  the  Irish  plantation 
measure  only  is  given,  which  though  not  much 
known  on  tbis  side  of  the  chaxmel,  will  answer  well 
enough  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  comparaikive  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  different  kinds.* 

The  only  systematic  attempts  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  that  have  yet  been  instituted  to  deter- 
mine the  nutritive  qualities  of  different  varieties  of 
wheat,  have  been  made  by  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie, 
of  Coul,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  their  relative 
value  for  the  manufacture  of  bread.  The  foUowing 
table  exhibits  the  analyses  of  certain  wheats  made 
under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Gregory, 
and  may  be  relied  on  as  affording  an  aocorate  com- 
parison of  the  different  varieties. 


Wheat. 

Husk. 

Gluten. 

Albu- 
men. 

Starch. 

Salts. 

Sugar 
and  Gum. 

Moisture. 

Loss. 

Wolgast 

12-5 

8-6 

1-7 

67-2 

2-0 

4-3 

11-0 

2*7 

Tremois 

15-6 

12-0 

2-4 

51-6 

1-7 

3-4 

131 

0-2 

Fmest  Silesian   • 

11-7 

8-8 

3-3 

56*4 

115 

6*5 

12-6 

0  55 

Talavera 

10-9 

9-3 

1-7 

60-2 

2-5 

3-4 

12*0 

, . 

Finest  Dantzic  • 

10-2 

9-5 

1-2 

66-9 

2-6 

4-3 

12-5 

2*9 

Coul 

9-5 

12*8 

90 

54  0 

1-4 

6*6 

16*5 

0*3 

Hunter's   • 

11-6 
1118 

77 

1-5 

J 

49.9 
67-62 

•  • 

4*5 
4*6 

12*9 
12*9 

•  • 

Ducksbill 

9.20 

•. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  value 
of  these  wheats  for  the  ordinary  process  of  baking. 


Silesian  .. 
Coul  .... 
Hunter's . . 
Ducksbill 
Dantzic  . 
Wolgost  , , 
Tremois  . 
Talavera  . , 


Gluten  and 
Albumen. 


12*1 

21*8 

9*2 

9-2 

10-7 

9-3 

14*4 

11*0 


Sugar  and 
Gum. 


6*5 
5*6 
4*5 
4*5 
4-3 
4*3 
3-4 
3*4 


I  shall  conclude  this  branch  of  our  subject  with 
the  following  very  just  observation  transcribed  from 
Sir  George^Mackenzie's  papers  : — "  A  wheat  may  be 
of  superiorappearanceand  we]ght,andbean  early  and 
productive  variety,  and  yet  be  unfit  for  the  ordinary 
process  of  baking,  and  improper  for  being  used  in 
the  patent  process.  External  characters  are  not  to 
be  depended  on  :  chemical  analysis  is  the  only  test 
on  which  we  can  rely,  and  yet  it  is  not  resorted  to. 
A  more  interesting  and  valuable  investigation  can- 
not be  conceived  than  that  which  would  ascertain 
the  value  of  all  the  wheats  known,  and  after  a  se- 
lection of  the  best— that  is,  of  those  which  yield  the 


largest  amount -of  nutritive  matter— ascertaining 
their  suitableness  to  various  soils  and  climates,  and 
what  kind  of  manure  renders  them  most  produc- 
tive. When  a  selection  of  varieties  of  grain  has 
been  ma^e,  after  a  comparison  of  their  qualities  on 
a  single  soil,  each  shoidd  be  sown  on  different  soils, 
so  that  it  may  be  known  in  what  soil  each  thrives 
best,  and  the  dfeficiencifes  of  those  soils  in  which 
the  best  sorts  of  grain  do  not  thrive  may  be  dis- 
covered.. Such  investigations  would  do  more  good 
than  public  shows,  competition  for  premiums,  and 
dinners,  because  they  bear  directly  on  the  chief 
object  to  be  attained  by  agricultural  skill— the 
largest  proportion  of  nutriment  in  a  given  bulk  of 
grain  of  any  kind.  A^cultural  chemistry  is  in 
everybody's  mouth;  but  the  really  useful  applications 
of  that  science  are  yet  to  be  seen."t 

The  proper  period  to  sow  wheat  is  dependant  on 
several  circumstances.  The  season  for  sowing  the 
autumn  or  winter  wheats  commonly  extends  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  November 


♦  One  Irish  acre  is  equal  to  1  a.  2  R.  19  p. 
Bnglish  statute  measure.  The  barrel  of  wheat  is 
twenty  stones. 

t  Agricultural  Gazette,  Sept.  6, 1845. 
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Wliott,  how«ver>  the  land  is  dry,  and  snitablfi  wea- 
dw  for  sowing  occurs,  the  winter  varieties  may  be 
sown  daring  December  and  January,  although  the 
former  month  is  not  considered  a  good  (me  to  com- 
mit seed  to  the  ground.  The  spring  wheats  are 
usuelly  sown  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the 
middle  or  end  of  March.  In  the  Lothians,  Ber- 
wickshiie,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland, 
it  is  now  a  customary  practice  to  sow  wheat  after 
turnips,  the  extent  of  land  subjected  to  bare-fallow- 
ing having  been  of  late  years  much  diminished,  in 
consequence,  chiefly,  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
thorough  draining  on  the  more  tenacious  class  of 
soila;  and  the  crop  is  sown  from  the  beginning  of  No- 
\'ember  to  the  bqg^ning  and  sometimes  the  middle 
of  March,  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seed. 

There  being  thus  two  seasons  in  which  wheat 
may  be  sown,  it  requires  some  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  £urmer  to  determine  whether  it  is  more 
advisable;,  under  the  circumstances,  to  sow  in  au- 
tomn  or  in  spring.  This  must  in  a  great  degree  be 
regulated  by  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  land, 
the  crop  immediately  preceding,  and  the  character 
of  the  climate.  "Winter  wheat  is  always  sown  on 
land  that  has  undergone  the  process  of  summer 
fallowing  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  com- 
monly also  after  peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  vetches, 
and  sQch  other  green  crops  as  are  removed  oS  the 
ground  sufliciently  early  to  allow  it  to  be  ploughed 
in  due  time  for  Uie  seed.  Spring  wheat,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  usually  sown  after  turnips  that  have 
not  been  removed  off  the  field  or  consumed  on  the 
ground  before  the  beginning  of  January,  and  in  aU 
cases  where  the  land  could  not  with  propriety  be 
sown  with  any  of  the  winter  varieties. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  comparative  advantages 
of  autumn  and  spring  sowing,  very  much  must,  as 
already  observed,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
climate,  and  season.  In  general,  the  early  sown  crop 
is  most  hkely  to  yield  a  lai^  produce,  and  in  the 
majority  of  years  to  remunerate  the  farmen  besides, 
h  is  an  important  consideration  in  favour  of  autumn 
sowing,  that  it  serves  to  divide  the  labour  of  the 
farm,  leaving  less  to  be  done  in  spring.  But  al- 
though autonm-sown  wheat  is  in  general  more  pro- 
ductive and  remunerating  than  4hat  sown  in  spring, 
the  latter  not  unfrequently  turns  out  a  better  sam- 
ple and  a  more  valuable  crop,  as  in  dry  and  warm 
seasons.  Nevertheless  the  antnmn  should  always 
be  pnfened,  when  it  can  be  done;  and  the  earlier 
after  the  last  week  in  September  that  the  seed  can  be 
committed  to  the  ground,  the  more  likely  will  it  be 
U}  yidd  a  remunerating  produce.  Throughout  the 
frondi  of  Scotland  generally,  the  month  of  October 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  period  for  sowing  wheat. 

In  the  case  of  naturally  dry  or  well-drained  land 


no  haiard  can  attend  the  sowing  of  wheat  at  any 
period  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  as  the  soil  is 
always  in  a  workable  condition ;  but  on  undrained 
retentive  clays  this  is  ofien  a  very  precarious  opera- 
tion, in  the  changeable  climate  to  which  most  parts 
of  the  country  are  subject.  In  wet,  unsettled  wea« 
ther,  or  even  after  a  few  days'  rain,  such  land  be- 
comes so  saturated  with  moisture  that  it  cannot» 
without  sustaining  considerable  injury,  receive  the 
necessary  tillage  to  prepare  it  for  ihe  crop;  and 
many  of  the  seeds  are  sure  to  perish  in  the  soil,  or 
to  come  up  weak  and  stunted.  In  the  event,  then, 
of  unpropitious  weather  setting  in,  it  is  advisable 
to  defer  the  sowing  of  wheat  on  undrained  land 
until  the  month  of  February,  rather  than  run  the 
hazard  of  having  a  deficient  crop  in  consequence  of 
working  the  land  in  a  wet  state.  Spring  wheat,  if 
the  soil  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  situation  not  too 
much  elevated  or  exposed— otherwise,  either  barley 
or  oats*^may  reasonably  be  expected  to  remunerate 
the  farmer  better  than  wheat  sown  during  winter 
under  such  unfinrourable  circumstances.  On  wet 
day  soils,  too,  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  are 
apt  to  be  loosened  and  thrown  out  of  the  ground 
by  the  action  of  alternate  fiposts  and  thaws;  an 
accident  from  which  spring-sown  wheat  is,  of 
course,  exempt.  The  finer  spring  whests,  how- 
ever,  require  not  only  to  have  the  soil  rich  and  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  but  alsoa  warm  and 
early  climate  to  bring  them  to  perfection;  and  in 
kte  and  exposed  or  elevated  rituations  they  should 
not  be  at  all^sown.  The  bearded  varieties  are  some- 
times advantageously  grown  on  soils  deemed  unfit 
for  the  production  of  the  finer  spring  wheats ;  they 
can  be  sown  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  often 
yield  a  much  more  profitable  crop  than  woidd  be 
obtained  by  sowing  oats  or  barley. 

The  soils  best  adapted  for  the  production  of 
wheat  are  those  that  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
day  in  their  composition,  with  such  a  quantity  of 
sand  and  lime  as  may  render  them  suffidently 
friable,  and  a  proper  intermixture  of  hvmua  or  de- 
composing vegetable  matter.  It  is  well  known 
that  wheat  requires  the  soil  to  possess  a  conside* 
rable  degree  of  coherence,  which  can  be  produced 
only  by  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  clay, 
lime  and  sand  serve  to  correct  the  natural  tenacity 
of  pure  day,  rendering  it  more  friable,  more  easily 
cultivated,  and  more  permeable  to  the  atmospheric 
air.  The  better  class  of  wheat  soils  generally  con- 
tsin  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  of  decomposing 
organic  matter.  So  peculiarly  are  the  heavy  rich 
days  adapted  to  the  production  of  this  grain,  that 
they  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  wheat  soils. 
Rich  heavy,  or  deep  alluvial  loams  are  likewise  emi- 
nently suited  to  the  growth  of  this  crop.  But  al- 
though these  soils— namdy,  rich  clays  and  heavy 
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loams-^are  undoubtedly'the  best  calculated  for  pro- 
ducing large  crops  of  wheat,  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  the  only  kinds  of  land  on  which  it  is  now 
advantageously  grown.  Formerly,  indeed,  heavy 
clay  land  was  alone  considered  suitable  for 
the  profitable  growth  of  wheat ;  and  at  that  period 
the  crop  was  most  generally  preceded  by  a  course 
of  summer  fallowing,  to  prepare  the  ground  in  a 
proper  manner ;  but  since  the  culture  of  turnips 
and  thorough-draining  became  extensively  and  uni- 
versally  practised,  not  only  has  bare  fallowing  been 
to  a  great  extent  abandoned,  but  the  wheat  crop 
has  been  profitably  grown  on  large  tracts  of  land 
which  had  prenously  been  unfit  for  its  culture.  It 
has  now,  therefore,  a  much  wider  range  of  soil ; 
and  with  judicious  management  and  the  application 
of  suitable  manures,  even  sandly  land  is  known  to 
yield  good  crops  of  this  valuable  grain.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  finest  crops  of  wheat  I  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  on  a  light  sandy  soil  a  few  years  subse- 
quent to  its  reclamation  from  a  rabbit  warren.  The 
application  of  lime  to  sands  communicates  cohe- 
rence and  absorbent  powers  to  them,  which  enable 
them  the  better  to  resist  the  effects  of  continued 
drought,  and  to  sustain  the  healthful  growth  of  the 
plants.  In  short,  when  the  climate  is  suitable, 
there  is  hardly  any  kind  of  soil  but  may,  by  means 
of  drainage  (if  necessary),  suitable  manuring,  and 
judicious  cultivation,  be  rendered  capable  of  grow- 
ing remunerative  crops  of  wheat. 

As  all  intelligent  agriculturists  are  now  more 
or  less  cognizant  of  the  intimate  relationship  that 


subsists  between  the  soil  and  the  plants  that  grow 
upon  it,  it  will  not  be  improper,  in  conaideriiiff  the 
soils  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  to  advert 
to  the  composition  of  its  ash,  as  ascertained  by  che- 
mical analysis.  The  following  is  Sprengel's  analysis 
of  the  ash  of  wheat:  1000  lbs.  of  wheat  leave  11.77 
lbs.,  and  of  wheat  straw  35.18  lbs.  of  ash,  consisting 

of— 

Grain  of  Straw  of 

Wheat.  Wheat. 
Potash     .            .        2.25  lbs.  0.20lb8. 

Soda        .  .         2.40  0.29 

lime       .  .        0.96  2.40 

Magnesia.  .        0.90  0.32 

Alumina,  with  a  trace 

of  iron.  .        0.26  0.90 

Silica       .  .        4.00  28.70 

Sulphuric  acid    .        0.60  0.37 

Phosphoric  acid  .        0.40  1.70 

Chlorine.  •        0.10  0.8o 


11.77 


35.18 


Sir  H.  Davy's  analysis  of  a  good  wheat  soil  gave 
the  following  results : — 

Siliceous  sand    .    .    150  parts. 

Fmely  divided  matter. 
Carbonate  of  lime.    •    •    .    28 

Silica 32 

Alumina 29 

Animal  or  vegetable  matter 
and  moisture    •    •    «    •    11 

100 
This  soil  was  firm  and  coherent  in  its  texture. 


According  to  Von  Thaer,  the  following  soils  are  best  calculated  for  wheat  :— 


No.  Clay. 

f  First  ckss  ofH^P^'^^^*- 
^stro^^wheat|,,        ;; 

5    )  Good    wheat  (  58        „ 
(56        .. 


i! 

II 
•I 

9   > 


land. 
Ordinary  do. 


'■{ 


60 
48 
68 


Sand. 


Carbonateoflime.      Humus. 


10  per  cent. 

44l 

6        „ 

4 

10 

4 

22         „ 

36 

36         „ 

2 

30         „ 

12 

38 

small 

50         „ 

quan- 

30 

tity. 

Value. 


Hi  per  ceot. 

100 

8i      » 

98 

6i      „ 

96 

4 

90 

4        » 

77 

3        « 

76 

3        „ 

70 

3        „ 

65 

2        „ 

60 

Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  alluvial  soils  of  the  richest 
quality;  and  from  the  large  proportion  which  they 
contain  of  vegetable  matter  or  humus,  they  are  not 
so  stiff  as  the  quantity  of  day  which  they  contain 
would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  analysis  of  the  grain  and  straw  of  wheat  sa- 
tisfactorily explains  why  a  soil  may,  as  it  not  unfre- 
quently  does,  produce  luxuriant  straw,  and  yet  be 
unable  properly  to  fill  the  ear;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  why  a  plump  grain  and  well-fiUed  ear  are  oc- 
casionally seen  where  the  straw  is  weak  and  deficient 
in  bulk.  In  the  former  instance,  the  silicates  are 
Abundant,  while  the  ph^aph^tes  are  deficient;  in 


the  latter  the  reverse  mvst  be  the  case.  Hence  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  (both  grain  and  straw),  the  pre- 
sence of  phosphates  and  siUcates  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity is  in<Hspensable. 

The  climate  required  to  bring  wheat  to  perfection 
must  be  such  as  usually  affords  a  dry  and  warm 
season  for  the  blossoming  and  ripening  of  the  ear, 
otherwise  the  grain  will  be  deficient  in  gluten — the 
substance  on  which  its  value  mainly  depends. 
When  sown  on  dry  and  well-drained  land,  wheat 
will  endure  a  great  deal  of  cold  during  winter  with- 
out injury,  particularly  if  protected  bjr  a  covering 
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of  8now  before  tlie  frosty,  nipping  winds  come  on, 
88  is  prored  by  the  fact  that  as  good  crops  of  wheat 
are  produced  in  Morayshire,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, between  latitude  57**  10'  and  Q>7^  40',  as 
in  any  other  part  of  that  country  (East  Lothian, 
perhape,  excepted),  which  is  owing  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  and  the  dry  warm  summers  that  are  there 
usually  enjoyed.  Nevertheless,  the  mild  and  warm 
temperature  which  is  afforded  for  maturing  the 
grain  in  the  more  southern  climes  renders  the  wheat 
there  grown  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  the 
baker.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  states  that  in  general 
the  wheat  of  warm  climates  abounds  more  in  gluten 
and  in  insoluble  parts ;  it  is  of  greater  specific  gra- 
vity, hard,  and  more  difficult  to  gprind.  Moderately 
moist  weather  before  the  flowering  period,  and 
after  the  grain  is  set  or  formed,  is  favourable  to 
wheat ;  but  continued  hazy  rains  immediately  after 
the  flowering  season  has  begun,  are  highly  inimical. 
The  crop  is  often  seriously  injured  by  the  cold,  dry, 
withering  winds  of  February  and  March.  Sidtry 
winds  and  fogs  sometimes  produce  mildew;  and 
blight  is  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  hoar  frosts 
when  the  plant  is  in  the  ear  ;*  cold  and  heavy  rains 
occurring  at  the  blossoming  and  ripening  season 
are  most  prejudicial,  and  cause  the  grain  to  be  de- 
ficient in  glutei,  and  of  mferior  quality.  The  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  which  wheat 
may  be  grown  with  a  chance  of  success  depends 
in  a  great  degree  on  the  latitude,  exposure,  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  other  obvious  circumstances.  In 
the  north  of  Scotland  wheat  cannot  be  expected 
to  thrive  at  a  greater  elevation  than  400  feet;  and 
at  even  this  hdght  it  requires  a  favourable  season 
to  inanre  a  remunerating  crop.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion at  which  the  culture  of  wheat  is  attempted  in 
the  north  of  England  is  not  above  l,000feet.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  kingdom,  there  are  probably  few  lo- 
calitiea  in  which  wheat  will  succeed  at  a  greater 
elevation  than  600  feet. 

The  moat  fitting  pkce  for  wheat  in  the  rotation 
is  on  land  that  has  undergone  the  process  of 
summer-frdlowing;  then  the  ground  is,  or  should 
be,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  perfectly 
clean*  and  in  good  heart ;  in  short,  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  can  most  properly  be  sown  down  to 
graas.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  wheat 
is  also  with  propriety  and  advantage  grown  after 
potatoes ;  indeed,  some  of  the  best  crops,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality,  are  obtained  after  that 
root.  But  it  has  frequently  been  observed  that  the 
clover  plant  comes  up  very  thin  and  stunted  after 
potatoes,  at  least  on  clay  land.  Apprehensions 
have  been  entertained  that  it  might  be  unsafe  to 


♦  See  *'  Lon4on's  Encydopwdia  of  Agriculture," 
p.  815. 


sow  wheat  on  land  where  potatoes  have  been  rotted 
by  the  prevailing  disease ;  but  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  proves  that  the  crop  may  be  sown  on 
such  land  without  the  slightest  risk. 

In  not  a  few  districts  the  best  and  most  abundant 
crops  of  wheat  are  obtained  after  grass,  espedaUy 
where  the  soil  is  of  comparatively  light  texture. 
The  plant,  from  the  nature  of  its  spreading  roots, 
requires  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground;  which  must, 
therefore,  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  consis- 
tence ;  and  this  it  naturally  acquires  on  lying  for 
a  year  or  two  in  grass.  We  are  informed  that 
in  East  Norfolk  wheat  rarely  follows  any  other  crop 
than  clover ;  the  seed  bemg  sown  by  the  drill-ma- 
chine generally  in  the  month  of  October.  The 
land  usually  receives  a  slight  dressing  of  dung,  or 
a  compost  of  marl  or  day  with  dung,  or  of  marl 
and  clay  alone. 

It  is  only  within  a  .recent  period  that  the  practice 
of  sowing  wheat  instead  of  barley  after  turnips  has 
been  to  any  extent  adopted,  which  is  attributable 
chiefly  to  die  opinion  whicl^  until  lately,  prevailed 
among  farmers,  that  the  turnip  crop  could  not  with 
safety  be  taken  up  and  stored  before  the  severity 
of  the  winter  sets  in,  the  general  practice  having 
been  to  remove  the  bidbs  firom  the  fidd  only  as  re- 
quired for  consumption  by  the  stock.  It  has  now, 
however,  been  abundantly  proved  by  experience 
that  both  Swedish  and  yellow  turnips  may,  with  the 
greatest  propriety  and  advantage,  be  drawn  and 
stored  up  for  future  use  in  some  convenient  situa- 
tion near  the  farm-steading,  as  opportunities  of 
suitable  weather  occur  after  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Swedish  turnips,  taken  up  towards  the  end 
of  that  month,  and  stored  in  narrow,  oblong  heaps, 
carefully  thatched  with  straw,  will  retain  the  greater 
proportion  of  their  nutritive  properties  tiU  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  It  is  not,  of  course,  expedient 
to  preserve  yellow  turnips  for  so  long  a  period, 
though  they  lose  comparativdy  little  of  thdr  nutri- 
tive qualities  by  being  stored  for  a  few  months ; 
and  it  is  certainly  a  great  advantage  to  have  them 
always  at  hand,  and  in  good  condition  for  the  stock, 
whatever  weather  may  occur.  No  turnips,  except 
those  in  course  of  being  consumed  on  the  ground 
by^  sheep,  should  be  left  unpulled  after  the  begin- 
ning of  February.  The  bulbs  then  commence  to 
shoot  forth  their  flower  stems,  which  greatly  ex- 
haust the  soil,  while  depriving  the  turnips  of  much 
of  thdr  nutritive  juicea.  After  the  removal  of  the 
crop,  the  land  should  at  once  be  ploughed  up,  either 
to  be  immediately  sown  with  wheat,  or  to  be  melio- 
rated by  the  action  of  the  frost  for  the  sowing  of 
barley  the  following  spring.  The  leaves  should, 
in  every  case,  be  ploughed  in  as  soon  as  posdble 
after  their  separation  from  the  bulbs,  as  their  saline 
and  mtby  co«)«tittteQ^  render  ibem  »  powerful 
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manure :  the  large  proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime 
they  contain  readily  accounts  for  their  striking 
effects  on  the  wheat  crop  when  ploughed  in  with 
the  seed  furrow ;  and  in  proof  of  their  powerful 
efficacy  as  a  manure  for  oats,  I  shall  here  introduce 
the  result  of  an  experiment  which  was  recently 
made  by  a  fnend,  and  abundantly  confirms  the 
propriety  of  the  practice  here  recommended.  The 
soil  consists  of  a  light  clayey  loam,  incumbent  on 


a  Ipose  gravelly  substrabun.  After  the  removal  o{ 
the  bulbs,  the  tops  on  one-fourth  of  a  statute  acre 
were  ploughed  in,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  advantage  thereby  gained  over  an  a4]oiaiAg 
plot  of  the  same  extent,  from  which  the  whole  of  the 
crop  was  removed.  The  oats  were  of  the  Hopetoun 
kind,  sown  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  reaped  on  the 
1st  of  October.  The  following  is  a  tabular  state- 
ment of  the  result : — 


Produce  of  one-fourth  acre. 


Hots. 

l8t  quality  of 
oats. 

Weight 

per 
bush. 

2nd  qua- 
lity of 
oats. 

Weight 

per 
bush. 

3rd  qua- 
lity  or 
"  shU- 
locks." 

Straw. 

1 

V/ith  turnip  tops. 
Without  do 

qrs.  bush.pks. 
1         5        2 
1         2        Oi 

lbs. 

bush  pks 
2    0 
2     1 

lbs. 
35 
34 

lbs. 
39 
32 

tons.  cwts. 
0        10^ 
0         9 

Increase  peri  acre. 
„        per  acre. 

0  3         li 

1  5         2 

7 
28 

0          li 
6 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  preceding  crop,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
soil,  when  intended  to  be  sown  with  wheat,  it  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  it  should  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  in  the  best  condition  as  regards  fertility  and 
cleanliness.  As  wheat  is  the  most  valuable  of  our 
cerealia,  so  it  requires  a  better  soil  than  either  oats 
or  barley  to  produce  it  in  perfection.  Undrained 
retentive  land,  though  it  may  naturally  possess 
good  stamina,  very  rarely,  except  in  unusually  fa- 
vourable seasons,  grows  a  fine  quality  or  a  Imrge 
crop  of  wheat.  Many  of  the  seeds  perish  in  the 
ground;  and  the  power  of  HUering,  w^emAl  is  pecu- 
liar to  culmiferous  plants,  is  greatly  diminished ; 
so  that  the  crop  looks  thin  in  spring,  though  a 
large  quantity  of  seed  may  have  been  sown.  Be- 
sides, the  wheat  plant,  when  sown  before  or  during 
winter,  is  very  liable  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground 
in  consequence  of  the  firequent  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  soil  by  the  alternation  of  fit>st  and 
thaw,  which  arises  from  the  superfluous  moisture 
existing  beneath  the  sur&ce  becoming  froxen,  and 
subsequentiy  thawed  by  an  elevation  of  temperature. 
The  selection  of  seed  wheat  is  a  most  important 
matter,  and  one  which  demands  all  the  circumspec- 
tion of  the  fiumer.  Even  after  he  has  determined 
on  the  particular  variety  which  is  likely  to  succeed 
best  on  his  land,  and  the  time  of  sowing,  no  littie 
judgment  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  best 
and  purest  sample  of  the  most  approved  kind.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  desnrable  to  make  a  judicious 
change  of  seed  from  a  difiTerent  soil  or  a  different 
locality,  the  policy  of  which  is  so  well  understood 
by  agriculturists  in  general,  and  has  been  so  long 
sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  most  intelhgent 
wheat-grower»i  that  it  would  be  quite  superfiuous 


to  dilate  here  on  its  advantage.  In  making  a  change 
of  seed,  it  is  obvious  tiiat  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
as  weU  as  the  character  of  the  climate  of  the  district 
or  farm  whence  it  is  intended  to  be  introduced, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  For  sowing  in 
comparatively  late  situations  the  seed  should  be 
brought  from  an  earlier  district,  as  the  produce  will 
attain  maturity  from  six  to  ten  days  bdbre  that  of 
seed  raised  in  the  locality  itself,  and  sown  at  the 
same  time.  Wheat  that  has  been  grown  on  light 
soils  forms  a  suitable  change  for  strong  clay,  and 
viM  vend:  while  that  from  the  vicinity  of  tiie  sea 
coast  is  often  found  to  answer  well  for  the  inland 
part  of  the  country.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
seed  should  be  brought  fhMn  a  later  situation,  and 
a  less  fertile  soil,  than  that  in  which  it  is  to  be 


Wheat  intended  for  seed  should  be  as  pure  a 
sample  as  possible  of  the  kind ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  inattention  of  the  generality  of.fiarmers  to 
the  preservation  of  the  dififerent  varieties,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  that  ia  not  more  or  lees  mixed.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  ears  from 
mixed  seed  cannot  attain  maturity  simultaneously : 
some  being  sooner  ready  for  the  sickle  than  others. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  cutting  down  the  crop 
in  an  unequid  state  of  ripeness ;  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  the  sample  will  be  uneven,  and 
the  grain  of  inferior  quality,  especially  for  seed.  It 
is  still  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  light 
shrivelled  seed,  or  such  as  is  plump  and  fuU  of 
fiour,  ought  to  be  preferred.  Some  intelhgent 
farmers  consider  that  the  former  yields  the  largest 
produce,  while  being  comparatively  cheap ;  others, 
however,  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  Colonel  le  Couteur,  who,  in  re* 
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ference  to  this  point,  observes  m  his  work  '*  On 
the  Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification  of 
Wheat,''  "  It  mnst  be  obvious  that  lean  and  shri- 
veDed  wheat  is  not  so  likely  to  nourish  the  young 
plant  just  starting  from  its  embryo  state  into  life, 
with  a  mere  miserable  skin  of  a  parent  to  live  upon, 
as  the  fine  rich  nutriment  to  be  met  with  in  a  plump, 
round  fEoinaceous  grain,  fall  of  meaL  As  well 
mi^  a  fiurmer  expect  to  have  a  fine,  lat,  skipping 
calf  from  a  poor  lean  cow,  fed,  or  rather  starved,  on 
Dartmoor  Heath."  Though  fully  convinced  that, 
in  general,  the  fsumer  will  [find  it  his  interest  to 
sow  plump,  good-looking  seed,  I  am  aware  that  in 
not  a  few  instances  grain  partly  shrivelled  and  of 
inferior  quality  has  pioduced  good  crops.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  like  often  produces 
Eke  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kindom. 
The  following  directions  for  judguig  of  the  qua- 
hty  of  seed  wheat,  by  the  author  of  the  "  Book  of 
the  Farm,"  are  well  worthy  of  attention.  *'  The  dim« 
pled  end  of  the  grain  should  be  distinctiy  marked, 
and  the  site  from  which  the  rootlets  issue  should 
be  Tslhsr  prominent,  and  the  end  from 
which  the  blade  springs  should  be  covered 
with  a  slight  degree  of  wooUiness  or  hairi- 
ness. The  protuberances  of  the  rootlets  and  woolly 
ends  should  not  have  been  rubbed  off  by  any  pro- 
cess, such  as  shelling,  as  the  grain  is  thereby  ren- 
dered unfit  for  seed,  by  being  deprived  of  its  vitap 
lity.  Nor  should  the  grain  have  been  kiln-dried, 
becanse  that  process  may  also  deprive  it  of  vitality, 
and  its  effects  may  partiy.  be  detected  in  the  undue 
hardness  of  the  grain,  and  partly  also  from  the 
smc^  flavour  which  the  grain  has  acquired.  But 
hardness  alone  is  not  a  suificient  criterion,  as  some 
wheats  become  much  harder  in  ordinary  drying 
than  otliers ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  continent, 
such  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  some 
wheats  are  naturally  so  hard  as  to  induce  that  in 
the  ordinary  state  to  be  called  soft.  If  no  smoki- 
ness  can  be  detected  in  the  flavour,  the  surest  test 
of  existing  vitality,  when  time  is  allowed  to  apply 
it,  is  to  germinate  the  wheat  near  the  fire  in  a  glass, 
amongst  as  much  water  as  will  swell  the  grains. 
In  its  best  condition,  all  wheat,  whether  red  or 
white,  small  or  large^  long  or  round,  should  appear 
plump  within  its  skin,  not  in  the  least  shrivelled  or 
shrunk;  the  skin  should  be  fine  and  smooth,  not 
in  the  least  scaly  or  uneven  in  surface.  The  colour 
should  be  bright,  lively,  and  uniform.  The  grain 
should  be  all  of  the  same  sise  and  form,  not  short 
and  long,  round  and  long,  small  and  large.  The 
grains  should  be  quite  perfect :  there  should  be  no 
bruises  or  holes,  or  dried  rooUets  hanging  from  the 
dimpled  end,  or  woolly  appendages  from  the  other 
end.  If  pwfect  in  all  these  respects,  wheat  is  fitted 
for  any  parpose«" 


No  subject,  perhq>s,  has  created  more  control 
versy  among  both  practical  and  speculative  agricul<* 
tunsts  during  the  last  few  years  than  the  quantity 
of  seed  which  should  be  sown  per  acre.  This  is 
obviously  a  most  important  question,  and  one 
which  ought  to  recttve  the  best  attention  of  every 
fanner  in  the  kingdom.  There  cannot,  I  think,  be 
the  smallest  doubt  but  that  a  serious  error  is  com- 
mitted by  sowing  a  much  larger  quantity  of  seed 
than  is  really  necessary ;  and  unquestionably  this 
has  been  the  universal  practice  until  very  recentiy, 
and  continues  to  be  so  still  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  But  while  the  generality  of  farmers 
would  do  well  to  diminish  tiie  quantity  of  seed 
usually  employed  by  them,  some  caution  is  requisite 
to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme.  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis 
and  other  advocates  of  thin  sowing  have  adduced 
some  striking  results  of  experiments,  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  sMiitmtfni  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  propor- 
tion of  grain  actually  requixed  to  produce  splendid 
crops  is  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  the 
quantity  usually  allowed.  But  it  also  appears  that 
U&e  most,  if  not  all,  such  satisfactory  experiments 
have  been  conducted  on  land  in  the  highest  state  of 
fertility ;  and  I  need  hardly  remind  the  practical 
reader  that  in  the  caae  of  poor,  cold  soils  it  would 
be  extremely  hasardous  to  depend  on  the  same 
quantity  of  seed  which  on  dry  rich  lands  would 
sufiice  to  produce  the  heaviest  crops.  Still,  when 
we  consider  the  enormous  number  of  seeds  gene- 
rally sown  per  acre,  the  imposribility  of  their  all 
finding  room  to  grow  or  produce  healthy  stalks, 
and  the  extraordinary  number  of  ears  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  will  spring  from  a  single 
grain,  we  cannot  feil  to  be  convinced  that  the 
ordinary  quantity  of  seed  is  unnecessary  and  inju- 
riously large,  even  after  making  every  allowance 
for  all  the  casualties  and  destructive  or  prejudicial 
influences  to  which  the  grain  before  sprouting,  and 
the  plants  during  their  growth,  are  exposed.  Pro- 
bably the  most  proper  proportion  of  seed  for  land 
of  average  quality  is  between  the  quantity  usually 
employed,  and  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Davis. 

The  advantage  of  sowing  thinner  than  has  hi- 
therto been  the  general  practice  does  not  consist 
merely  in  the  saving  of  grain  thereby  effected 
(tiiough,  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  wheat  grown  in  the  country  is 
again  returned  to  the  earth  in  seed,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  that  this  is  of  itself  a  most  important 
consideration),  as  the  plants  are  afforded  the  benefit 
of  ample  space,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  light 
and  air ;  all  of  which  are  essential  to  their  complete 
development,  and  the  proper  matuiation  of  the 
grain.  When  the  plants  are  too  thick  and  crowded, 
the  ears  must  necessarily  be  of  unequal  sise,  and 
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the  grain  unequally  ripened.  But  the  quantity  of 
6eed  actually  required  per  acre  cannot  accurately  be 
stated  without  reference  to  given  circumstances,  as 
this  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  regulated  by  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  period  of  sow- 
ing, and  the  particular  method  of  sowing.  In  poor 
undrained  soils  not  a  few  of  the  seeds  may  be  ex- 
pected to  perish  in  the  ground ;  and  those  that  do 
braird  produce  comparatively  few  ofT-shoots ;  con- 
sequently, a  larger  allowance  of  seed  is  requisite 
than  in  the  case  of  drier  and  more  fertile  land. 
Again,  land  sown  in  autumn,  or  in  the  early  part 
of  winter,  does  not  require  so  much  seed  as  if  the 
sowing  were  deferred  till  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  owing  to  the  plants  tillering  much 
better  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  Thus 
the  multiplying  capabilities  of  the  plants  are  depen- 
dant, in  a  great  degiee,  on  the  quality  of  the  soil 
and  the  period  of  sowing.  Some  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  the  extent  to  which  plants  are  increased, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  by  the  process  of 
tillering,  are  recorded  by  agricultural  writers.  A 
correspondent  of  Mr.  I.  J.  Mechi,  the  s|nrited  im- 
prover of  Tlptree  Hall  Farm,  mentions  having  seen 
in  the  month  of  July  one  hundred-and-fourteen  ears 
from  a  single  plant  sown  in  the  preceding  August ; 
and  Colonel  le  Couteur  states  that  one  plant  from  a 
single  grain  of  a  downy  variety,  in  1833,  threw  out 
thirty-two  tillers ;  all  produced  ears,  with  an  ave- 
rage of  fifty  grains  to  each,  or  1,600  gndns  from 
one.  Both  of  these  are  doubtless  extreme  cases  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  such  extiaordinary  instances  show 
how  much  more  productive  the  wheat  crops  of  the 
United  Kingdom  may  be  rendered  by  bestowing 
greater  attention  to  the  proper  tillage  of  the  soil, 
and  allowing  sufficient  room  for  the  tillering  and 
complete  development  of  the  plants.  In  Scotland, 
where  the  broadcast  mode  of  sowing  is  almost  ex- 
clusively adopted,  from  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  the  period 
of  the  year,  are  usually  allowed  per  imperial  acre. 
Many  farmers  are  now  of  opinion  that  two-and-a- 
half  bushels  are  amply  sufficient.  When  the  seed 
is  drilled  in  in  rows  seven  or  ^ht  inches  apart, 
one  bushel  will  probably  be  quite  sufficient;  indeed, 
according  to  a  statement  of  Mr.  H.  Davis,  even  three 
pecks  are  enough  for  one  acre,  drilled  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  Where  the  practice  of  dibbling 
single  grains  in  rows  is  adopted,  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  seed  is  capable  of  sowing  an  acre  of  land, 
and  the  saving  thereby  effected  is  very  considerable. 
The  precise  quantity  of  seed  which  it  is  most  ad- 
visable to  sow  is  a  question  that  should  be  deter- 
mined by  every  farmer  for  himself;  and  this  he 
can  do  by  a  few  carefully-conducted  experiments. 
They  should  at  first  be  made  on  a  small  scale.  The 
re«ults^  whether  fayoumble  or  unfftyour^ble  to  thin 


sowing,  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  convincing 
than  those  obtained  by  another. 

Wheat  is  subject  to  various  diseases,  such  as 
smut,  rust,  mildew,  blight,  &c.  The  most  conunon 
of  these  is  smut,  to  which  my  remarks  on  this  part 
of  our  subject  shall  be  confined.  The  nature  and 
cause  of  this  disease  long  remained  enveloped  in 
obscurity,  and  was  the  subject  of  vague  conjecture; 
but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  occasioned  by  a  parasi- 
tical fungus,  whose  germs  or  sporules  are  supposed 
to  be  resident  in  the  seed,  or  on  its  surface ;  these 
sport  are  inconceivably  minute,  so  minute  and  im- 
palpable indeed  that  it  requires  an  indefinite  number 
of  them  to  cover  a  square  inch :  they  are 
taken  up,  and  conveyed  to  the  ear,  by 
the  ascending  sap.  Long  before  farmers  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  real  cause  of  smut, 
it  was  generally  known  that  washing  or  pickling 
the  seed  in  certain  liquids  preparatory  to  sowing 
constituted  the  only  means  of  preventing  or  palliat- 
ing its  injurious  effects.  It  is  now,  however,  under- 
stood that  the  efficacy  of  this  process  is  owing  to 
its  destroying  the  vegetative  properties  of  the  ex- 
ceeding small  germs  of  the  fungus,  or  removing 
them  from  the  surface  of  the  grains. 

There  are  several  methods  of  pickling  or  steeping 
wheat,  and  various  substances  are  employed  for  the 
purpose.  By  repeatedly  washing  the  seed  in  pure 
water  much  of  the  infection  is  removed  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  grains;  but  this  alone  is  insufficient, 
and  rarely  depended  on,  to  effect  a  cure.  Urine 
has  long  been  employed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Scottish  farmers,  in  preference  to  all  other  sub- 
stances ;  and  in  genersd  it  has  proved  successful  as  a 
preventive.  Its  utility  as  a  steep  does  not  consist 
merely  in  preventing,  or  at  least  mitigating  the 
efilects  of  smut  (though  this,  of  course,  is  the  pri- 
mary object),  as  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  growth 
of  plants  whose  seeds  have  been  steeped  in  urine, 
one  of  the  best  of  liquid  manures,  should  be  thereby 
considerably  promoted  and  invigorated.  This  sub- 
stance, in  a  proper  stage  of  fermentation,  seems  to 
unite  both  advantages  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  of  the  steeps  commonly  resorted  to  for  pick- 
ling seed  wheat.  It  should  be  used  neither  very 
stale  nor  yet  quite  fresh :  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  dilute  it  with  water. 

The  following  method  of  pickling  wheat  with  stale 
urine  is  recommended  for  efficacy  and  despatch  : — 
Two  tubs,  one  of  which  may  be  larger  than  the 
other,  are  to  be  provided ;  and  the  barn  floor,  cart- 
shed,  or  other  suitable  place,  being  properly 
cleaned,  the  larger  vessel,  in  which  the  seed  is  to 
be  steeped,  is  placed  on  a  stand  or  tressel  of  a  con- 
venient height,  and  the  other,  containing  the  urine, 
laid  contiguous  on  the  floor.  The  former  is  now 
nearly  fiUed  with  the  grain,  aad  «  eufficiency  of  tbo 
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liquid  is,  at  the  same  time,  poured  in  with  a  stable 
paiL  The  wheat  is  then  weU-stirred  with  a  wooden 
shofd,  and  after  being  thoroughly  and  equally 
moistmed  with  the  liquid,  and  allowed  to  remun 
in  it  from  six  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  nrine,  the  latter  is  withdrawn 
trough  an'  orifice  into  the  empty  vessel.  Any 
light  seeds  and  all  impurities  that  float  on  the  top 
after  stirring  the  grain  in  the  steep  are  of  course  to 
be  removed.  The  wheat  thus  pickled  is  immediately 
placed  on  the  floor,  previously  well  cleaned  for  the 
pmpose ;  anda]quantity  of  newly-slaked  lime,  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  tibe  moisture,  is  sifted  over  every 
shovelfoL  A  fresh  portion  of  wheat  is  next  put 
into  the  pickHng-tub,  and  treated  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  in  this  way  the  entire  quantity  then 
intended  to  be  sown  is  steeped.  The  grain  to  which 
the  lime  has  been  added  is  next  carefully  turned  and 
intennixed,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  equally 
limed.  No  more  seed  should  be  pickl^  with  urine 
at  one  time  than  is  intended  to  be  sown  on  that  or 
the  following  day.  When  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
continue the  sowing  from  any  cause,  the  pickled 
gnask  should  on  no  account  be  suffered  to  remain 
in  sacks,  but  is  to  be  at  once  spread  thinly  on  a 
dry  flooTj  and  frequently  turned,  to  prevent  fermen- 
tation, which  would  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  seed. 
When  seed  wheat  is  suspected  to  be  much  in- 
£Bciedwith  smut,  it  is  recommended  to  wash  it 
thoroughly  in  water,  in  order  to  remove  as  much 
as  poanbte  of  the  sporules  of  the  fungus  from  the 
seeds,  previous  to  subjecting  them  to  the  influence 
of  the  steep.  In  this  case  the  following  method 
of  preparing  the  wheat  has  been  adopted  with  suc- 
cess in  the  southern  Scotch  counties : — ^Take  four 
vessels,  two  of  them  smaller  than  the  other  two  ; 
the  former  with  wire  bottoms,  and  of  sufficient  size 
to  contain  about  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  the  latter  large 
enough  to  hold  the  smaller  within  them.  Fill  one 
of  the  larger  tubs  with  water,  and  putting  the  wheat 
in  the  smaller  one,  immerse  it  in  the  water,  and  stir 
and  skim  off  the  light  grains  which  float  on  the 
top,  and  renew  the  water  as  often  as  is  neceasary, 
until  it  comes  off  almost  quite  clear;  then  raise 
the  smaller'vessel,  in  which  the  wheat  is  contained, 
and  repeat  the  process  with  it  in  the  second  larger 
tub,  which  is  filled  with  stale  urine ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  wash  more  wheat  in  the  water  tub. 
When  Uioroughly  washed  and  steeped,  the  wheat 
is  allowed  to  drahi  for  a  short  time,  and  then  placed 
on  a  dean  floor,  and  intimately  incorporated  with 
newly-slaked  lime,  till  rendered  sufficiently  dry 
for  sowing.  Another  effective  and  simple  method 
of  steeping  seed  wheat,  which  is  also  frequently 
adopted  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  is  conducted  in 
the  foflowing  maimer : — Let  a  large  tub  and  two 
baskets  be  provided!  the  former  for  holding  the 


urine  or  other  liquid,  the  latter  capable  of  contain* 
ing  each  about  half  a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  having 
handles  projecting  upright  from  the  rims.  Put  the 
wheat  into  the  baskets,  and  dip  each  basketful  of 
seed  into  the  tub  of  urine,  so  as  completely  to  cover 
the  grain.  After  remaining  in  the  mine  for  three 
or  four  seconds,  lift  the  basket  up,  in  order  to  allow 
the  surplus  liquid  to  drain  again  into  the  tub  ;  and 
then  place  it  on  two  sticks  over  an  empty  vessel, 
to  drain  yet  more,  till  another  basketful  has  been 
immersed  in  the  urine,  and  again  withdrawn.  Then 
empty  the  drained  basket  of  its  contents  on  the 
floor;  and,  as  every  basketful  is  being  emptied,  let 
a  little  newly  slaked  lime  be  sifted  over  the  wheat. 
In  this  manner  each  successive  basketful  of  seed  is 
treated  till  the  whole  has  been  steeped,  when  the 
heap  is  repeatedly  turned,  in  order  that  the  lime 
may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  wheat.* 

Several  other  substances  besides  stale  urine  are 
occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  pickling 
seed-wheat.  A  pretty  strong  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  has,  in  some  instances  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  materials  for  preventing  smut.  A  weak 
solution  of  blue  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  has 
also  proved  effective  in  most  cases,  and  is  strongly 
recommended.  The  mode  of  using  it  is  as  follows : 
— ^Flve  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  are  dissolved  in  as 
many  quarts  of  boiling  water ;  and  the  solution, 
along  with  about  thirty  gallons  of  cold,  soft  water, 
is  placed  in  a  sufficiently^capacious  tub ;  the  seed 
is  then  put  into  a  basket,  and  immersed  for  one  or 
two  minutes  in  the  liquid ;  and  after  being  drawn 
up  and  allowed  to  drain,  it  is  spread  thinly  on  the 
floor  to  dry.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  quick- 
lime should  not  be  added  to  wheat  after  being 
steeped  in  this  solution,  as  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  sulphate.  The 
grain,  however,  requires  but  a  short  time  to  become 
sufficiently  dry  for  sowing  with  the  hand.  Salt 
brine,  made  so  strong  as  to  float  an  egg,  is  very 
frequently  empbyed  with  the  best  effects  in  steep- 
ing wheat.  The  immediate  object  of  pickling  being 
to  get  the  grain  thoroughly  moistened  with  the 
liquid  employed,  and  to  free  it  from  all  impurities, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  process  may  be  conducted  in 
any  way  which  circumstances  render  most  conve- 
nient ;  care  being  always  taken  to  guard  against  the 
vegetative  powers  of  the  seed  being  in  any  degree 
injured,  which  will  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the 
precautions  above  adverted  to,  and  not  steeping 
too  much  at  one  time. 

The  comparative  advantages  of  the  different  me- 
thods of  sowing,  viz.,  broadcast,  drilling,  ribbing, 
and  dibbling,  the  proper  depth  of  covering  for  the 
seed,  the  best  substances  to  apply  as  top-dressing. 


*  See  '*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture." 
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and  iht  niOBt  proper  ttsgo  of  ripeness  fof  bairest- 
ing,  are  stzbjects  on  which  much  diversity  of  opinion 
prevails  among  fanners.  To  these,  and  a  few  other 
particulars  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  wheat 
crop,  I  purposed  briefly  to  advert  in  this  article ; 
but  my  observations  having  already  extended  to 
greater  length  than  was  intended,  thdr  consideration 


must  be  deferred  till  another  opportunity.  I  may 
just  remaric,  however,  Aat  in  general  it  is  an  objec- 
tionable practice  to  apply  manure  directly  to  grain 
crops;  under  a  proper  system  of  husbandry  they 
may  safely  be  made  to  depend  on  the  manure  and 
good  cultivation  bestowed  on  the  preceding  green 
or  follow  crops. 


TENANT    RIGHT— SPARKENHOE    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

Copy  op  Rkbolutionb  pabbbd  at  a  Mkbtino  of  thb  Mbmbers  of  trb  Spabkbkhoe 
Hundred  Farmbrs*  Club,  hbld  at  the  Wbntworth  Arms  Inn,  in  Kirkby 
Mallort,  the  3rd  of  December,  1846.    Subject  for  Discussion— Tenant  Right. 


First,  That  Ae  members  of  this  dub  believe 
the  questions  invohred  in  the  consideration  of 
tenant  right  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the 
renting  oecopiers  of  land.  They  believe  that  some 
well  defined  and  kgidative  measure  is  necessary  to 
secure  to  the  tenant  an  equitable  interest  in  his  out- 
lay upon  bmldings,  permanent  improvements, 
mamtras,  stnd  management  of  his  farm.  And  they 
conceive  such  legislative  measure  is  daily  becoming 
more  essential  to  the  interest  of  tenants,  from  the 
still  increasing  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soiL 

Secondly,  That  the  members  of  this  dub  are 
fully  awaie  that  many  difficulties  present  Aemselves, 
on  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject,  in 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  the  landlord's  and 
tenant's  interest ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  how 
intimatdy  these  intsrests  are  bknded  together,  and 
that  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  thence  the 
advantage  of  the  owner,  is  implied  in  the  security 
sought  for  by  the  occujto,  they  cannot  believe 
these  difficulties  to  be  wholly  insurmountable. 
The  members  of  this  dub  conceive  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  by  local  clubs  and  meetings, 
and  the  reoording  of  opinions  there  expressed,  com- 
bined with  a  central  comparison  of  such  records, 
would  greatly  fitdlitate  the  removal  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  at  present  hamper  this  question,  by 
giving  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  its  merits, 
and  bymdung  its  justice  and  importance  to  be 
more  dearly  understood. 

Thirdly,  That,  in  accordance  mth.  the  preceding 
resolution,  tiiis  club  does  now  record  the  opinion 
of  its  members  upon  what  they  conceive  ought  to 
rest  the  just  claims  of  the  tenant;  and  also  upon 
the  adjustment  of  interest  between  owners  and  oc- 
cupiers of  land,  as  involved  in  the  proposed  ques- 
tion of  tenant  right,  as  follows : — 

Whereas,  a  long  period  of  time  may  dapse  before 
capital  invested  in  agricultural  improvements  can 
be  repaid^  it  is  equitable  that  a  tenant  should  have 


secured  to  himsdf  or  his  ftmily  an  interest  and 
advantage  in  his  outlay  upon  such  improvements  to 
the  full  extent  of  such  period  of  time.  And,  if  his 
occupancy  should  terminate  before  the  expiration 
of  that  term,  it  is  only  justice  that  he  or  his  repre- 
sentatives should  receive  a  compensation  equivalent 
to  that  portion  of  his  ca|ntd  which  is  left  for  the 
enjoyment  and  advantage  of  another. 

That  in  all  outlay  in  labour,  materials,  and 
haulage,  upon  good  and  substantial  buildings, 
erected  after  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  country, 
for  the  use  of  the  harm  and  the  permanent  advan- 
tage of  the  occupation,  and  soldy  at  the  expense  of 
the  tenant,  he  (the  tenant)  should  be  deemed  to 
possess  a  twenty  years'  interest  from  the  time  of 
their  erection  and  fitness  for  use.  And  in  case  his 
occupancy  should  cease  before  the  end  of  that  term, 
he  ought  to  be  entitled  to  daim  one-twentieth  part 
of  their  origind  cost  for  every  year  of  that  term  yet 
unexpired,  or  be  at  full  liberty  to  take  down  the 
materials,  and  carry  away  the  same.  But  it  should 
be  imperative  upon  the  tenant  to  ddiver  to  the 
landlord  or  his  accredited  agent  an  account  of  the 
labour,  material,  and  haulage  of  bmldings  erected 
by  him,  within  three  months  of  thdr  completion 
and  use,  under  the  pendty  of  forfdting  aU  right  or 
interest  therein.  Furthermore,  should  the  landlord 
consider  the  erection  of  such  buildings  to  be  unne- 
cessary to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  farm, 
or  the  outiay  to  be  exorbitant  or  injndidously 
made,  he  should  have  power  to  decline  taking  the 
tenant's  interest  in  the  buildings  for  the  unexpired 
term,  leaving  the  latter  at  liberty  to  take  down  die 
materids  and  carry  them  away. 

That  the  tenant  should  be  deemed  to  possess  a 
twenty  years'  interest  in  the  labour,  materials,  and 
haulage  of  all  drains  of  six  feet  deep  and  upwards, 
which  shall  be  Idd  with  pipes,  tiles,  or  other  en- 
during materials,  solely  at  his  expense ;  and  in  all 
materid,  labour,  and  haulage  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  brick  or  stone  bridgesfor  occupation  roads ; 
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tai  abo  in  flood  gates,  enlTera,  and  dramB  of  en- 
dnringinaterial  for  the  pnrpoMS  of  irrigation;  and 
aboinidl  ineBa  sunk,  pits  and  dams  made;  and 
pomps  or  pipes  put  or  kid  down  for  supplying  tlie 
hoose-premisea  or  lands  with  water;  and  lids  claim 
should  be  admitted  to  receive  one-t#entieth  of  the 
original  oatlay,  for  every  year  of  the  said  twenty 
rears'  term  which  may  be  unexpired  at  the  end  of 
his  occupancy.  Butitshonld  be  imperative  upon 
the  tenant  to  deliver  a  full  account  of  all  outlay  to 
the  landlord  or  his  agent,  within  three  months  of 
the  completion  of  the  work,  with  proper  vouchers, 
under  penalty  of  losing  aH  interest  therein.  Fur- 
thennoie,  the  landlord  should  be  relieved  from 
taking  to  any  such  portion  of  the  tenant's  interest  in 
the  oaday  upon  material,  labour,  or  haulage,  as 
ihall  be  deemed  by  a  jury  to  have  been  ii^udi- 
cioady  or  uselessly  made. 

That  the  tenant  should  be  deemed  to  possess  a 
ten  years'  intlerest  in  all  draining  of  less  depth  than 
Rx  feet,  eaecnted  wHh  tiles  or  other  nnperishable 
material  soldf  at  his  expense;  and  also  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  labow,  material,  and  haulage  upon 
nev  occupation  roads ;  and  also  in  the  outlay  upon 
hbomr,  material*  and  haulage  in  constructing  water- 
cmises  and  levelltng  land  for  the  purposes  of  irri- 
gation; and  also  in  cutting  new  and  filling  up  old 
brooks;  and  also  in  redaiming  bogs  and  waste 
had;  and  also  in  builcUng  fence-walls,  with  plant- 
ing new  hedges,  with  oaken  or  iron  gates,  and 
posts  theron;  and  also  in  planting  orchards  or 
fruit  trees,  or  shrubberies  for  ornament  or  shelter ; 
aadhethe  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  one-tenth 
psit  of  the  outlay  so  made,  for  every  year  of  the 
term  often  yesurs  yet  unexpired  at  the  termination 
ofhisoccnpaiKy.  But  he  shoidd  be  required  to 
prodoee  biUa  and  vouchers  as  before  specified. 
And  tiie  landktd  ought  to  have  the  before-men- 
tioDcd  ledma  from  overcharge  and  useless  or  in- 
jadidoiiB  expenditure. 

That  in  aH  labour  and  haulage  of  draining  not 
excesdmg  tinree  feet  in  depth,  and  where  the  land- 
lord may  have  found  the  materials,  and  also  in  the 
cost  of  labour,  material,  and  haulage  of  claying  or 
chalking  land,  and  also  in  the  labour  of  cutting  up 
int  banks  in  old  pastures,  the  tenant  should  be 
deemed  to  possess  a  five  years'  interest,  and 
oQgfat  to  be  allowed  one-fifth  part  of  the  original 
coil  forevery  year  of  that  period  unexpired  at  the 
end  of  his  tenancy.  But  the  landlord's  security 
agmntt  imposition  and  improvident  outlay  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  production  of  bills  and 
voochers  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  power  of  obtuning 
i^dfese  by  appealing  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury. 

TVs  dub  leave  untouched  the  existing  claim  of 
^  outgoing  tenant  in  acts  of  husbandry,  fixtures, 
&c.,  as  irrdevant  to  the  present  question;  but 


should  a  general  measore  be  adopted  legi^zing  a 
tenant  right,  they  brieve  these  claims  might  be 
simpMed,  and  general  rales  laid  down  with  advan- 
tage to  all  employed  in  agricultural  pursifits. 

For  instance,  this  club  are  of  opinion  that  in  all 
manures  and  fertifiaers  of  the  soil  purchased  and 
laid  upon  the  land  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant,  he  (the 
outgoing  tenant)  should  be  deemed  to  possess  a 
three  years'  interest,  and  ought  to  be  allowed  one- 
third  part  of  the  original  cost  and  haulage  for  every 
year  of  such  term  of  three  years  as  shall  be  unex- 
pired at  the  end  of  his  tenancy.  And  the  com- 
mencement of  such  term  should  be  deemed  to  take 
place  from  the  time  of  its  application  to  the  land ; 
but  all  years  of  fallow  ^for  turnips,  or  in  which 
vetches,  rye  (as  a  green  crop),  cabbages,  carrots, 
mangel  wursel,  or  other  such  crops  shall  be  grown, 
(as  the  only  crop  for  the  year),  and  shall  be  wholly 
consumed  upon  the  farm,  ought  to  be  omitted  in 
the  calculation  of  the  period  of  three  years.  But 
the  outgoing  tenant  should  be  required  to  produce 
bills  and  vouchers  for  the  same,  or  forfeit  his  right 
or  interest  therein. 

Also,  the  outgoing  tenant  ought  to  be  deemed  to 
possess  an  interest  in  oil  cake  and  other  fattening 
substances  purchased  by  him  and  consumed  upon 
the  fisrm  by  the  feeding  of  cattle,  equivalent  to  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  original  cost ;  and  this  interest 
ought  to  go  back  three  years  from  the  termination 
of  the  occupancy,  decreasing  after  the  rate  of  one- 
third  part  of  such  interest  for  every  year  he  may  or 
might  have  received  advantage  therefrom ;  but  bills 
and  vouchers  should  be  produced  by  the  tenant,  or 
his  claim  should  be  disallowed. 

The  members  of  this  dub  conceive  that  in  equity 
the  outgoing  tenant  should  possess  a  claim  in  the 
corn  consumed  upon  the  finm  by  the  feeding  of 
cattie,  though  grown  by  himself,  equally  with  oil- 
cake purchased;  but  this  item, winsome  others, 
are  unnoticed  by  this  dub  from  the  want  of  some 
adequate  means  of  protection  to  the  landlord,  or 
incoming  tenant's  interests.  But  the  members  of 
this  club  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  foregoing 
clauses,  extended  in  their  general  bearings  and 
modified  in  their  adaptations  to  the  requirements 
of  different  localities,  would  greatly  promote  the  ad- 
vantage of  tenants,  and  would  by  no  means  act 
preju^cially  to  the  interests  of  the  owners  of 
land. 

Fourthly,  That  the  members  of  the  Sparkenhoe 
Hundred  Farmers'  €lub  express  thdr  decided 
belief,  that  the  general  adoption  and  legislative 
enactment  of  a  tenant-right  would  be  the  means 
of  securing  to  the  tenant  an  equitable  interest  in 
his  outlay  upon  improvements,  and  thereby  causing 
an  additional  expenditure  upon  the  land,  would  be 
a  benefit  to  tlie  nation  at  large*  And  forthermore^ 
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when  they  look  upon  the  field  of  agricultaral  ad- 
vancement,  within  a  few  years  so  greatly  enlarged 
by  scientific  researches,  and  when  they  look  also 
upon  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  and  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  sources  for  supplying  this 
increasing  population  with  food,  they  (the  members 


of  this  club)  can  no  longer  regard  this  subject 
solely  as  a  question  of  interest  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  (as  a  means  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  agricultural  produce)  they  must  look 
upon  it  as  a  measure  of  national  importance,  and 
interesting  alike  to  every  member  of  society. 


NORTON    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  December  7»  1846,  in  their  room, 
at  the  Bagshawe  Arms ;  J.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Dalton 
Parva,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Samuel  Linley,  of  Mill- 
houses,  and  Mr.  John  Bradbury,  of  Unston,  were 
elected  members.  After  a  number  of  new  publi- 
cations and  works  had  been  ordered  to  be  added  to 
the  library,  the  secretary  read  a  letter  which  had 
been  sent  by  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Farmer's  Magazine,"  the  object  of  which  was  to 
induce  the  members  of  this  club  to  co-operate  with 
the  London  Farmers'  Club  in  an  endeavour  to 
place  leasea  and  ^'tenant-right"  on  a  better  foun- 
dation. 

The  Sbcrbtary  reminded  the  dub  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  several  times  discussed  and  alluded 
to  at  their  meetings,  but  that  no  specific  or  tangible 
result  had  followed,  neither  had  any  resolution 
been  founded  thereon.  The  question  was  one  that 
required  calm  and  attentive  consideration,  and  he 
submitted  that  before  one  of  such  great  importance 
was  again  entertained,  the  members  at  large  ought 
to  be  apprized  of  the  time  when  it  would  be  again 
brought  forward.  The  question  of  **  tenant-right" 
had  been  very  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the 
Strand,  London,  and  Mr.  Bennett,  an  extensive 
fanner,  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club, 
a  report  of  which  appeared  in  the  **  Farmer's  Ma- 
gazine," published  in  January  last.  Those  who 
had  not  already  read  the  report,  had  better  do  so, 
and  then  they  would  perhaps  be  better  able  to  ofiTer 
an  opinion  on  the  matter  at  some  future  time. 

The  Chairman  understood  that  the  conditions 
on  which  fEurms  were  let  in  this  district  were  so 
widely  different,  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility 
to  make  a  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  all 
parties  in  the  taking  and  holding  of  forms.  For 
instance,  conditions  suitable  for  this  neighbourhood 
woidd  be  found  impracticable  in  another,  and 
hence  the  difiiculty  of  establishing  a  uniform  system 
of  tenant-right.  He  (the  Chairman)  suggested 
that  every  tenant  should  make  his  own  agreement 
with  his  landlord,  who,  he  thought,  if  an  honour- 
able man,  would  never  seek  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with  an  eligible  tenant  The  question,  however, 
M  Stated  by  their  secretary,  was  one  of  such  great 


moment  that  he  would  advise  a  postponement  of 
its  discussion  till  a  future  meeting. 

After  a  few  other  remarks,  by  Mr.  T.  Bishop  and 
the  Secretary,  amongst  which  it  was  stated  that 
Mr.  Lister,  of  Greenhill,  would  read  a  paper  on  the 
malt-tax  at  the  next  meeting  in  January,  it  was 
arranged  that  a  discussion  on  the  former  subject 
shoidd  also  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

A  discussion  then  arose  on  the  propriety  of  pe- 
titioning the  legislature  to  remit  the  duty  on  game 
certificates;  but  no  resolution  having  been  come 
to  on  it,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


TENANT-RIGHT.— PETERBOROUGH  FAR- 
MERS'  CLUB.— At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Peter- 
borough Farmen'  Club,  held  on  Satarday,  the  oom- 
mlttee  q>pointed  to  consider  the  claims  of  tenants,  on  the 
snbject  of  "  tenant-right,"  introdnoed  the  following 
resolntiony  which  was  onanimonsly  adopted: — "lliat 
the  committee  hare  agreed  that,  in  order  to  insure  the 
country  the  greatest  produce  from  the  soil,  a  law  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  landlord  against  the 
dilapidation  of  his  property,  and  indemnify  the  tenant 
for  the  capital  and  skill  expended  in  improvements  which 
remain  unexhausted  at  the  expiration  of  his  tenure.  Hie 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  claims  of  the  tenant 
for  improvements  (whether  he  is  a  tenant  at  will,  under  a 
lease,  or  otherwise)  should  be  settled  by  arfoitration;  one 
arbiter  to  be  appohited  by  the  landlord,  one  by  the 
tenant,  and  a  referee  to  be  called  in  by  them,  whose  de- 
daion  ihall  be  final,  in  substantiating  tiie  tenant's  daima, 
which  local  drcumatances  alone  can  regulate,  for  improve- 
ments made  upon  the  farm  in  the  shape  of  convenient 
buildings,  roads,  bridges,  draining,  quicksetting,  the  con- 
sumption of  com,  cake,  linseed,  and  the  use  of  all 
artificial  manures,  &c.,  according  to  their  acknowledged 
durability.  Tlie  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
tenant,  in  erecting  buildings  which  the  landlord  has  re- 
fosed  to  erect,  should  be  allowed  only  for  those  buildings 
that  can  be  proved  necessary  for  the  occupation,  but 
that  the  tenant  ought  to  be  permitted  to  remove  those 
that  may  be  deemed  superfluous  and  unnecessary.  The 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  inventory  of  unex- 
hausted improvements  should  be  charged  to  the  land- 
lord, upon  a  tenant  quitting  a  farm ;  and  that,  whenever 
the  landlord  requires  it,  the  tenant  should  produce  the 
accomts  of  the  several  improvements  he  has  made." 
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ON    THE    FARMING    OF    CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

BY   SAMUBL  JONAS. 

(^Concluded.) 


The  Third  District 
Consists  of  the  parishes  lying  on  the  western  side 
of  the  county,  abutting  on  Bedfordshire,  Hertford- 
shire, and  Huntingdonshire,  commencing  at  Guilden 
Morden^  and  running  in  a  norihward  direction  by 
Whaddon,  Barringtoo,  Harlton,  Barton,  Granches- 
ter,  and  crossing  the  tumpikeroad  leading  from 
Cambridge  to  Huntingdon,  and  proceeding  in  the 
same  direction  until  it  joins  the  fen  district,  gra- 
dually becoming  better  and  stronger  land  as  it 
nears  the  fen.  Those  parishes  abutting  upon  the 
iirst  or  light  land  district  are  also  good  usefiil  land ; 
6o  also  is  that  portion  adjoiningL^Hertfordshire — 
the  Abingtons,  Wendy,  and  Shingay,  and  the  flat 
or  lower  portion  of  the  parish  of  Tadlow,  and  a 
portion  of  Wimpole  and  Orwell. 

The  hnd  is  of  a  good  deep  staple  from  these  vil- 
lages to  the  western  side  of  the  county :  as  you 
ascend  tlie  range  of  hills  you  find  the  soil  of  a  thin 
staple  and  very  poor,  resting  upon  a  tough,  reten- 
tive, tenacious,  clayey  subsoil  of  little  value,  and 
^-hich  has  not  as  yet  been  well  farmed*    You  here 
perceive  the  plan  our  forefathers  adopted  to  get  rid 
of  the  water ;  for,  instead  of  taking  the  water  from 
the  land,  they  endeavoured  to  take  the  land  from 
the  water.    And  this  they  endeavoured  to  do  by 
ploughing  the  land  on  what  is  now  called  high 
backs.    Tlie  plan  adopted  was  to  begin  to  plough 
by  conunendng  in  the  middle  of  the  land,  or  ga- 
thering ;  and  they  have  thus  for  centuries  continued 
to  gather  up  the  tend.    They  gather  up  twice  and 
split  once.    Iliese  lands,  formerly  lying  in  the 
common-field  state,  are  ploughed  of  aU  sizes,  and 
running  in  every  direction,  none  scarcely  being 
found  tiiat  are  straight ;  and  since  the  enclosures 
of  the  various  parishes'  they  have  been  continued 
in  the  same  form  and  shape.    Hie  plan  is  to  hol- 
low-drsun  up  the  furrows  of  each  land.    In  fact, 
diey  cannot  drain  in  any  other  direction,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  high  elevation  of  the  ridge  of  each 
land. 

I  am  well  aware  it  may  justly  be  said  none  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  best  system  of  farming 
land  of  any  description  in  any  locality  as  those 
wbo  have  been  situated  on  the  spot  all  their  lives. 
Vet  allow  me  to  draw  attention  to  the  vast  improve- 
meau  that  have  taken  place  in  nearly  every  district 
and  description  of  soil  within  the  last  half-century. 
Look  what  claying  and  draining  have  done  for  the 
fens;  it  has  so  consolidated  and  condensed  the 


lands,  as  to  render  that  which  was  formerly  of 
little  worth  now  the  most  productive  and  valuable 
soil  of  any  in  the  kingdom. 

See  what  bones  and  guano,  &c.,  have  done  for 
the  thin-skixmed,  poor,  light,  hungry  lands.  Ob- 
serve the  neatness  of  the  heavy  land  district  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  every  field  being 
ploughed  stnught  on  the  three  or  six  feet  lands,  no 
horses  being  allowed  to  walk  on  the  land,  all  going 
in  the  furrows.  But  it  is  not  so  in  this  western 
district:  here  both  horses  and  carts  must  tread  and 
poach  on  the  land.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  Is  con- 
tended you  would  ruin  the  land  by  ploughing  it 
down  and  getting  it  flat,  so  as  to  be  able  to  plough 
on  any  sized  lands  we  pleased,  or  drun  it  in  any 
direction.  I  know  that  it  is  stated  by  practical 
men  of  the  district  that  we  should  get  the  furrows 
too  strong,  while  the  middle  or  heading  of  the 
stetch  would  grow  little  or  nothing.  Supposing 
their  observations  to  be  correct,  it  most  fully  proves 
to  me  the  advantages  of  deep  ploughing  on  these 
heavy  lands,  for  the  present  soil  of  the  furrows  con- 
sists entirely  of  the  original  subsoil;  yet,  by  con- 
stantiy  pbughing  dee|)er,  the  action  of  the  sim, 
air,  and  frost  have  made  it,  fai  appearance  and  tex- 
ture, like  that  of  the  surface  so^l.  Yet,  if  we  split 
these  lands  down  so  as  to  get  them  level,  we  are  told 
the  present  furrows  would  become  too  strong :  this 
could  only  be  done  by  the  staple  or  surface  soil 
being  made  so  much  deeper  by  the  plough.  What 
can  more  clearly  or  convincingly  convey  to  any 
reflecting  mind  the  great  advantages  of  dee|>  plough- 
ing on  heavy  land  than  this  very  fact — for  I  admit 
such  would  be  the  result — that  it  wouldhe  stronger 
in  the  old  furrows  ?  But  I  would  soon  endeavour 
to  make  the  present  heading  or  gathering  as  good 
by  deep  ploughing  and  the  application  of  manure, 
I  am  confident  the  advantages  of  ploughing  deep 
on  this  description  of  soil  are  incalculable;  it 
deepens  the  staple,  it  more  readily  drains  the 
soil,  and  affords  better  nourishment  for  plants.  I 
well  recollect,  in  my  early  days,  that  the  green 
sides  of  a  heavy  clay  lane,  abutting  upon  my  fa- 
ther's property  in  Suffolk,  were  dug  off  at  three 
different  periods,  until  at  last  nothing  was  left  but 
the  tough  tenacious  clay  subsoil.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  several  of  his  labourers  living  in  his 
cottages  near  the  spot,  asked  his  consent,  and  ob- 
tained permission,  to  enclose  this  land  for  gardens. 
A  quick  was  planted,  the  land  divided  into  allo^ 
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raents,  and  although  (poor  fellows  !)  they  had  no- 1  On  these  high-back  lands,  I  contend  that  the  ga- 
thing  but  solid  clay  to  commence  operations  on, ;  thering  up,  or  centre  of  each  land,  by  not  having 
by  thorough-draining  it  and  deep  digging  (for  then  ;  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  or  air  for  centu- 

they  double-dug,  or  trenched  it),  with  the  applica-  - "  ^-"  ^ -^  —'    ' — *  "^ ""    '"'""  *^'''' 

tion  of  manure,  and  good  and  deep  culture,  these 


allotments  are  now  as  fine  gardens  as  I  wish  to 
see,  producing  everything  very  early  in  the  season, 
and  full  also  of  thrifty  and  growing  fruit-trees. 


ries,  has  become  dead,  inert  clay ;  yes,  even  that 
portion  which  was  the  original  surface  soil :  and  1 
prove  it  thus — by  digging  across  lands  of  this 
description,  I  have  always  found  the  soil  lying  in 
the  following  manner : — 


Section  of  Ends  of  Lands  lying  on  high  Backs. 


LeAel   of  origioal  sar* 
flaoe  loil. 


1.  Present  surface  soil. 

2.  Land  gathered  up  above  original  level  of  surface  soil^  now  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  dead,  inert 
clay. 

3.  HoUow  drain  up  the  middle  of  old  furrows. 


The  middle  portion  of  the  land  now  gathered 
up  above  the  original  level  of  surface  soU  is  now 
found,  a  certain  portion  of  the  centre,  to  have  be- 
come dead  inert  clay,  from  having  lain  for  centuries 
deprived  of  the  action  of  the  air  and  sun ;  and  the 
furrows^  and  sides  of  furrows,  much  below  the 
original  bottom  of  surface  soil,  are  now  become. 

Hollow 


by  being  moved  by  the  plough,  and  by  the  action 
of  the  frost  and  summer's  sun,  fair  surface  soil. 
If  these  lands  were  ploughed  down  and  got 
level,  as  they  would  have  been  in  the  eastern  dis- 
trict, they  would  lie  in  the  following  manner ;  and 
the  following  sketch  will  at  once  clearly  show  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  system  :^- 

drain. 


Hollow 


dralD. 


An  open  tide    Mciion  of  hollow 
drain. 


These  lands  are  two  yards  wide,  and  made  to  fit 
the  drill. 

In  riding  over  several  thousand  acres  in  the 
month  of  December,  I  found  only  three  men  hol- 
low-draining;  two  were  on  the  estate  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  at  Wimpole,  putting  in  drain-tiles  on 
very  flat  land,  7  yards  apart  and  only  21  inches 
deep ;  the  other  was  on  the  hill  near  Hatley — ^he 
was  at  work  upon  one  of  the  old  fiurows  of  a  high- 
backed  field,  \iidth  lands  two  rods  wide,  and  putting 
the  drains  in  only  14  inches  deep,  filling  up  with 
haulm  and  bushes  cut  frt)m  the  hedge-row  border. 
This  surely  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  very 
expensive  improvement;  yet  it  is  wonderful  what 
great  improvement  is  eflfected  even  by  this  imper- 
fect and  partial  attempt  at  draining.  In  the  flats 
of  the  parish  of  Tadlow,  &c.,  I  found  draining 
going  on  in  every  direction,  and  the  land  appeared 
to  be  well  farmed.  A  large  portion  of  this  district 
belongs  to  Downing  College,  and  I  think  they 


would  much  benefit  their  tenants,  without  injuring 
the  estate,  were  they  to  remove  all  the  hedge-row 
timber,  and  allow  the  width  of  the  hedge  rows  to 
be  lessened,  as  the  injury  sustained  from  hedge- 
row timber  is  incalculable.  From  Wimpole  to 
HaUey  I  found  a  large  tract  of  land  very  badly 
cultivated,  not  only  covered  with  thistles,  couch- 
grass,  &c.,  but  sadly  in  want  of  that  first  and  great 
improvement  on  heavy  clays,  viz.,  thorough  drain- 
ing. It  certainly  was  a  description  of  land  that 
would  repay  the  least  for  outlay  of  capital ;  but  so 
long  as  such  lands  are  kept  in  cultivation,  it  is  only 
by  the  judicious  application  of  capital  and  good 
farming  that  any  return  for  the  capital  employed 
can  be  made ;  and  imless  such  soils  are  well  tho- 
rough-drained, well-ploughed,  and  kept  clean, 
their  occupiers  cannot,  I  am  confident,  realize  a 
profit.  It  was  a  bad  sort  to  have  in  hand,  and  ap- 
peared to  me  to  require  a  considerable  outlay  of 
capital  to  get  it  in  good  order.    On  the  estate  at 
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Childerly,  beloDging  to  Ck>lonel  Calvert  (which  is 
an  entire  parish,  containing  1,050  acres  ,'of  land ; 
has  no  church,  nor  any  poor,  as  the  population 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  50),  I  found  con- 
ikiderable  improvements  going  on,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  his  intelligent  bailiff,  Mr. 
Franks.  Some  well  arranged  and  well  constructed 
sheds  for  fattoiing  beasts  had  just  been  erected, 
and  about  100  beasts  eating  oil-cake,  &c.  Mr. 
Franks  grows  about  20  to  30  acres  of  turnips  or 
mangold  wurzel  every  year ;  this  he  does  on  the 
newest  or  strongest  land.  With  these,  and  the  hay 
grown  on  die  farm,  with  the  addition  of  about  200 
tons  of  cake  consumed  by  beasts  and  sheep,  he  is 
improving  this  estate.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
winter  sheep  on  this  cold  day  soil;  but  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months  stocks  heavily  with 
sheep,  fed  with  cake;  and  in  the  two  years  it  has 
been  under  his  management  he  has  laid  down 
260,000  dram-tiles,  and  intends  putting  down  half 
that  number  this  year.  He  is  also  gradually 
ploughing  the  lands  down  off  the  high  backs,  and 
shaping  them  into  lands  more  convenient  for  the 
drill.  I  saw  some  of  his  wheat  on  land  lying  as 
tight  and  as  level  as  on  the  best  cultivated  heavy 
clay  districts  of  Suffolk.  He  farms  this  on  the 
four-course  system,  and  it  is  the  course  of  cropping 
generally  pursued  in  the  whole  district. 

I  consider  that  on  the  poorest  portion  of  it,  if 
instead  of  growing  beans  they  grew  tares,  and  fed 
them  off  on  the  land  with  sheep,  eating  com  or 
cake,  it  would  much  improve  the  land ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  by  so  doing  for  a  tenn  of  years,  the  land 
would  not  only  be  improved,  but  the  total  proceeds 
woiild  be  increased.  But  the  first  great  unprove- 
ment  to  be  adopted  in  this  district  is  thorough 
draining ;  and  surely  the  expense  can  be  no  excuse 
for  not  effectually  doing  it;  this  district  lying 
nearly  all  on  the  high  backs,  which  are  lands 
varying  from  7  to  15  yards  wide,  and  the  hollow 
drain  being  made  up  the  furrows  only,  there  can- 
not be  more  than  from  4  to  6  score  rods  of  drain- 
ing per  acre  to  pay  for :  the  bushes  they  fill  up 
with  are  cut  from  the  hedges ;  the  haulm  or  stub- 
ble to  cover  up  with,  left  in  the  field ;  so  that  the 
expense  of  doing  this  work  cannot  be  very  heavy. 

1  believe  I  am  justified  in  claiming  for  this 
county  the  honour  of  being  the  first  county  in 
England  into  which  irrigation  was  introduced ;  the 
history  of  it  is  remarkable.  Pallavicino,  who  was 
collector  of  Peter's  pence  in  England  at  the  death 
of  Queen  Mary,  having  £30,000  or  £40,000  in  his 
hands,  turned  Protestant  on  the  accession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own 
use,  buying  with  it  the  estate  at  Babraham,  near 
Boumbridge;  and  procuring  a  grant  from  the  crown 
of  the  river  which  passes  through  them,  he  was 


enabled  to  build  a  sluice  across  it,  and  use  the 
waters  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  quantity 
of  land  thus  watered  is  about  300  acres ;  and  al- 
though an  interval  of  287  years  has  elapsed  since 
this  introduction  of  irrigation,  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  stating  that  this  example  has  not  been  followed 
in  any  instance  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cam,  on  the  borders  of  the  county 
at  Littlebury,  in  Essex,  on  the  well  managed  estate 
of  Lord  Braybrooke:  in  this  instance  the  waters 
of  the  Cam  are  used,  as  well  as  a  small  tributary 
stream  running  from  Safiiron-Walden,  the  water  of 
which  is  considerably  improved  by  the  drainage 
from  the  sewers  of  the  town.  The  quantity  of 
grass  produced  by  this  system,  and  in  this  case,  is 
extraordinary.  These  works  are  well  executed, 
and  do  great  credit  to  the  noble  proprietor.'*' 

The  estate  at  Babraham  is  now  in  possession  of 
Mr.  Adeane;  and  I  would  point  out  this  village  as 
worthy  a  visit  from  any  of  my  brother  farmers,  as 
one  in  which  they  would  find  lands  of  httle  or  no 
natural  fertihty  rendered  productive  by  the  judi- 
cious application  of  capital,  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  most  improved  systems  of  cultivation;  and 
I  will  pledge  my  word  to  them  that  they  will  be 
well  repaid  for  a  day's  journey.  The  time  of  our 
landed  proprietors  would  not  be  wasted  in  also 
paying  this  village  a  visit;  they  would  find  all  the 
cottages  clean  and  neatly  built,  and  would  have 
strong  evidence  of  a  degree  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness not  to  be  excelled,  if  equalled,  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Celebrated  as  Babraham  no  doubt  was 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  consequence  of 
the  first  introduction  of  irrigation,  it  has  now,  in 
the  time  of  Queen  victoria,  become  of  much  greater 
note  by  being  the  parish  in  which  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Adeane's  has  reared  and  produced  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  Southdown  sheep,  from  which  the  cele- 
brated Babraham  flock  takes  ite  name.  Mr.  Jonas 
Webb  commenced  his  annual  business  of  letting 
tups  in  the  year  1823;  and  most  people  are  aware 
with  what  success  his  efforte  to  improve  the  breed 
have  been  crowned.  He  lete  nearly  200  rams  an- 
nually, and  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
breeders  of  Southdown  sheep.  May  he  long  be 
spared  to  his  fEimily  and  country,  to  carry  on  the 
improvement  in  the  breed  of  these  useful  animals ! 

The  breed  of  Southdown  sheep  has  much  in- 
creased in  this  coimty  of  late  years ;  several  still 
prefer  the  white-faced  Leicester  or  Lincoln.     I 


*  On  my  return  from  our  Meeting  at  Derby,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  go  over  the 
watered  meadows  of  Chpston  Park,  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  I  there  saw  really  barren 
waste  land  made  most  valuable  by  irrigation;  there, 
indeed,  were  seen  the  art,  science,  and  ingenuity 
of  man  crowned  with  triumphant  success, 
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neither  like  to  see  them  <m  my  land  nor  on  my 

table. 

On  the  chalky  soilfl  of  tUs  eoonty  large  breadths 
of  samfoin  are  grown,  and  a  moet  vahiable  aiticle 
it  is ;  it  will  yield  a  good  crop  of  hay  for  wintering 
horses,  and  for  cutting  into  chaff  for  sheep;  and 
ihe  rowen  is  most  valuable  for  lambe.  It  is  a 
general  rule  not  to  feed  it  down  too  close  with 
sheep,  as  it  injures  the  next  year's  crop.  It  is 
sown  with  the  barley  in  the  spring,  drilled  in  widij 
4  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  Many  fermers  lay 
down  the  poorest  portion  of  the  &nn  with  this 
nsefol  plant;  but  I  consider  nothing  would  pay 
better  than  getting  such  land  into  good  order  and 
good  heart,  before  laying  down  with  sainfoin :  nor 
can  such  land  be  got  too  clean,  as  it  is  apt  to  get 
covered  with  fiorin-grass  after  lying  a  few  years. 
It  win  not  stand  more  than  nine  years;  and  a  prac- 
tice is  now  much  gaining  ground  of  feeding  and 
fol^g  it  close  the  last  year  with  sheep,  and 
ploughing  it  up  and  sowing  it  with  wheat.  This 
plan  has  been  very  successful. 

A  new  variety  of  sainfoin  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced in  some  parts  of  this  county,  and  has  been 
exceedingly  well  spoken  of;  it  is  caUed  the  gigantic 
sainfoin.  The  seed  has  been  selling  as  high  as  four 
guineas  per  bushel ;  it  grows  vnih  a  broader  leaf, 
is  much  earlier,  and  cuts  a  heavy  crop. 

A  plan  has  of  late  been  most  highly  commended 
by  all  who  have  tried  it,  and  the  practice  has  also 
much  extended.  Hiey  sow  sainfoin  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  four-course  system,  instead  of  seeds, 
for  one  year's  layer  only,  to  be  mown  for  hay  and 
fed  close  with  sheep,  then  ploughed  up  for  wheat 
the  next  year,  with  the  rest  of  the  regular  seed-shift. 
This  plan  was  first  introduced  into  this  county 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mildenhall.  Hie  difficult 
of  getting  a  plant  of  seeds,  from  the  land  becoming 
clover-sick,  led  to  an  experunent  of  tUs  kind  with 
sainfoin,  and  its  having  been  attended  with  great 
success  has  led  many  others  to  follow  the  plan.  It 
is  stated,  by  those  who  have  tried  it,  that  they  not 
only  get  a  fair,  crop  of  hay,  and  good  after-feed  for 
sheep,  but  that  wheat  is  sure  to  succeed  well  after 
it,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt.  But  I  cannot  say 
I  feel  much  incUned  to  adopt  the  system ;  I  endea- 
vour to  prevent  my  lands  from  becoming  clover- 
sick,  by  not  sowing  mixed  seeds,  ha^g  one  por- 
tion red  clover,  another  white  clover,  another  tre- 
foil, and  the  remainder  peas  or  tares  mown  for  hay, 
fed  off  or  seeded;  and  siter  the  peas  and  tares,  take 
oats  instead  of  wheat.  It  appears  to  me,  that  after 
getting  a  good  plant  of  sunfoiu,  to  plough  it  up 
the  first  year  must  be  attended  with  a  loss;  for 
alter  having  been  at  the  expense  to  seed  your  land, 
we  know  toat  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
years  will  each  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the  quan- 


tity of  hay  that  was  produced  Hie  firat  year,  and 
this  without  any  further  expense  except  rent,  tithe, 
and  rates,  and  the  cost  of  mowing,  making,  and 
carrying.  I  would,  therefore,  much  prefer  letting 
it  remain  one  whole  rotation,  if  not  more,  and 
plough  up  the  kyer  for  wheat  after  the  first  ye«r  of 
the  succeeding  course.  This  would  bring  it  into 
the  regular  fomvcoorae  shift  or  course  again  after 
four  years. 

Thk  Islk  op  Ely,  ob  Fsn  District. 

The  difficulty  I  ieel  in  writing  on  the  forming  of 
this  county  is  conriderably  increased  in  conee- 
quence  of  a  laige  portion  of  it  conaiating  of  fen-land, 
being  so  difierent  in  every  respect  firom  any  otlier 
part  of  the  county.  But  I  have,  by  a  careful  view 
of  this  district  at  various  times,  and  by  oomnmnica- 
tions  with  some  of  its  moat  spirited  coltivators, 
endeavoured  to  obtain,  and  I  trust  have  obtained, 
sufficient  information  on  the  aubject.  Yet  I  feel 
that  none  but  those  brought  up,  living  in,  and  cul« 
tivating  this  district,  can  feirly  and  fiilly  do  jintice 
to  it.  It  is  a  wonderfully  fine  district,  and  one  in 
which  more  improvement  has  taken  place  within  a 
few  years  than  in  any  other.  I  think  a  district  so 
important  deserves  and  is  entitied  to  a  sepamte 
Report. 

I  will  endeavour  to  g^ve  a  full  account  of  ita 
original  state,  as  described  by  various  writers,  and 
of  its  state  at  the  present  moment.  Mr.  Atkina  (a 
Commissioner  of  Sewers  in  the  reign  of  James  I, 
1604)  states,  that  in  his  opinion  the  fons  were 
once  of  the  nature  of  land  meadows,  fruitful,  health* 
fid,  and  very  gainful  to  the  inhabitants,  and  yielded 
much  relief  to  the  high-land  countries  in  the  time 
of  great  drought. 

Sir  W.  Dugdale,  about  1644,  says,  "  that  great 
numbers  of  timber-trees  grew  thm,  aa  was  plain 
from  many  found  in  ^ging  canals  and  drains, 
some  of  them  severed  from  their  roots,  the  roots 
standing  as  they  grew,  in  firm  earth  below  the 
moor ;  fir-trees  at  the  depth  of  four  and  five  feet, 
but  the  oaks  at  three ;  they  were  found  lying  in  a 
north-west  direction,  not  cut  down,  but  burnt  near 
the  ground,  as  the  ends  of  them  being  coaled 
manifosted.  The  oaks  in  multitudes  of  an  enor- 
mous raze,  being  five  yards  in  compass  and  sixteen 
long,  and  some  smaller,  of  a  great  length,  with  a 
quantity  of  acorns  near  them.  About  a  mile  west- 
ward of  Magdalen  Bridge,  in  setting  down  a  sluice 
at  seventeen  feet  deep,  several  furzes,  and  nut-trees, 
pressed  fiat  down,  with  nuts  firm  and  sound  lyins 
by  them,  the  bushes  and  trees  standing  in  the  solid 
earth  below  the  silt."  Dugdale  also  mentions  a 
gravel  causeway  three  feet  deep,  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  tiie  Emperor  Scvctus,  who  was  bom 
146,  and  died  211,  from  Denver  in  Norfolk  to 
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Pcteiboroogli  in  NorthampiQiialiure,  twenty-four 
inikB  in  length,  wfaidi  is  nam  eoveted  with  moor 
five  tet  in  thicknees.  In  deepening  the  dunnel 
of  Wisbendi  rirer,  1636,  the  workmen,  at  eight  feet 
bdow  the  then  hed  of  the  liver,  diecoveied  •  second 
bottom,  which  was  stony,  with  seven  boats  lying  in 
it  covered  with  silt.  And  at  Whittdsea,  in  digging 
through  the  moor  at  eight  feet  deep,  a  perfect  soil 
was  found,  with  swarihs  of  grass  lying  on  it  as 
they  w^ere  first  mown. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
1135,  described  this  len  country  as  pleasant  and 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  watered  by  many  rivers 
which  ran  through  it,  diversified  by  many  Luge 
and  smaQ  lakes,  and  adorned  by  many  woods  and 
idands.  And  William  of  Mahnesbnry,  m  the  time 
of  Henry  II,  1 154,  in  writing  of  the  lands  round 
IVimey,  says,  *'  It  is  a  very  paradise  in  pleasure 
and  ddight ;  it  resembles  heaven  itself  the  very 
nMnihes  abounding  in  trees,  whose  height  without 
knots  do  onuhite  the  stars.  The  plain  there  is  as 
kvid  as  ihe  sea,  which  with  the  flourishing  of  the 
grass,  alluTeth  the  eye.*' 

It  appears  that  all  sorts  of  trees  are  found  buried 
m  the  uphmds,  but  mostly  oaks;  in  the  lower  ien- 
lands  they  are  aU  firs.  The  horns  of  red-deer, 
acorns,  and  nuts  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
fen. 

The  inundation  of  the  fens  or  level  district 
arises  from  various  causes.  Fvst,  the  waters  flow- 
ing fimn  the  uplands  through  the  various  rivers, 
wfakh,  from  the  want  of  being  properiy  scoured 
oat,  were  constantly  overflowing  their  banks ;  and 
in  addition,  the  rain  poured  its  waters  upon  the 
smooth  and  porous  portion.  This,  in  addition  to 
the  akeady  overburthened  accumulations  from  the 
uplands,  laid  this  district  under  water;  which, 
however,  would  not  happen  unless  in  winter,  or  at 
least,  seldom  in  summer.  But  the  greatest  addi- 
tion was  the  daily  flux  of  the  tides  driving  fiiom  the 
Gemian  Ocean  through  the  harbours  of  Lynn, 
li^beach,  and  Boston,  into  the  defenceless  and 
orer-burthened  level.  These  waters  would  natu- 
rally overflow  to  a  considerable  distance  the  sur- 
face of  flat  country ;  and  we  may  also  suppose  an 
accmnulation  of  sand  and  silt  at  the  mouths  of  the 
mers,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  tides  prevent- 
ing the  regular  discharge  of  the  floods  collected 
from  the  upland  and  downfal  waters.  Thus  the 
vaters  of  the  ocean,  mingled  with  those  of  the 
havens  and  the  springs  of  the  earth,  passed  over 
^  whole  of  what  was  then,  in  its  most  extended 
Knse,  the  great  level  of  the  fens,  consisting  of 
about  300,000  acres. 

Soon  the  attention  of  the  enterprising  was  drawn 
to  tlus  hnmense  tract  of  rich  land ;  but  to  under- 
taketodnun  suchavasteartentofcountry^mustat 


these  early  periods  have  been  a  work  of  formidable 
magnitude.  Yet  even  then  public-spirited  and 
cntequrising  men  were  found,  with  genius  to  plan 
and  perseverance  to  carry  into  effect  works  so  ex- 
tensive, being  indeed  no  less  than  cutting  one  en- 
tire new  river,  m  the  first  instances  35  miles  long 
and  100  feet  wide. 

In  1605  a  bill  was  intiodnced  into  the  Honseof 
Commons  for  draining  certain  fens  and  low 
grounds  within  the  Isle  of  Ely  and  country  adjoin- 
ing, being  30Q,0Q0  aciee>  but  was  rejected  on  the 
third  reading. 

In  the  year  1607  the  ''  Little  Bill'*  for  6000 
acres  of  Sea  land,  called  Walderaet  Country,  was 
passed.  This  was  the  first  District  Act  for  drain- 
ing the  fens.  There,  as  in  the  fens  generally,  after 
many  years  windmills  were  elected  for  pun^iing  the 
waters  up  to  the  level  of  the  river  fimn  the  low- 
lands below ;  this  was  only  done  imperfectly.  In 
going  over  this  district  in  1846, 1  was  informed 
that  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  powerful  steam- 
engine  which  drains  it  by  throwing  the  waters  into 
the  river  Nene,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  boats 
went  over  the  land,  vriiich  was  the  habitation  of 
large  quantities  of  wildfowl.  But  immediately  after 
the  erection  of  this  engine  the  lands  were  laid  dry, 
and  splendid  crops  of  com  grown  the  first  year.  I 
was  overthis  land  just  in  aflood,  and  the  lands  were 
as  dry  as  any  in  the  upland  part  of  the  country ;  I 
might  say  drier,  for  I  found  the  plough  going  in 
most  parts  of  the  fen,  although  the  rain  had  fallen 
in  such  quantities  that  we  were  not  moving  a 
plough  on  our  dry  chalk  and  gravelly  soils.  I 
looked  upon  this  as  strong  evidence  of  their  effec- 
tual system  of  draining.  This  steam-engine  was 
erected  in  1832;  it  is  of  sixty-horse  power.  The 
waters  are  raised  by  a  pump  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  it  lifts  46  barrels  of  water  each  stroke,  and  can 
take  from  six  to  ten  strokes  per  minute,  accordmg 
to  the  height  of  tide  in  the  river*  It  had  that 
morning  been  raising  the  water  30  feet,  so  that  at 
the  time  of  high  flood  the  water  in  the  river  Nene 
stood  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
drains  in  the  level  fen  below.  This  engine,  with 
buildings,  cost  about  £3000  {  the  coal  to  work  it 
costs  about  £150  per  annum.  It  drains  6,600 
acres  of  as  fine  land  as  I  ever  saw,  the  dramage-tax 
on  which  is  4s.  6d.  per  acre.  When  the  mortgage* 
debt  is  discharged,  a  portion  of  which  is  done  an- 
nually, the  tax  can  be  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  per  acre. 

In  1630  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  called  the  Lynn  Law,  sanctioned 
by  the  Comnussioners  of  Sewers,  and  enrolled  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.  The  Earl  was  to  have 
95,000  acres  of  the  drained  knds  for  his  satis&c- 
tion,  on  account  of  the  expenses  and  hasard  con- 
sequent on  such  a  work.    In  this  he  was  Joined  bj 
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thirteen  gentlemen  adventurers.  In  order  to  carry 
off  the  superfluous  waters  wherewith  the  level  was 
so  much  annoyed,  from  causes  previously  stated, 
the  Earl  and  his  associates  caused  numerous  chan- 
nels or  drains  to  be  made. 

1.  Bedford  River  (now  called  the  Old  Bedford 
mver),  extending  from  Earith  to  Salter's  Well,  70 
feet  wide  and  21  miles  inlength. 

2.  Sam's  Gut,  from  Feltwell  in  Norfolk,  to  the 
River  Ouse. 

3.  A  cut  near  Ely,  now  called  Sandy  or  Sandall's 
cut,  two  miles  long  and  forty  feet  wide. 

4.  Bevill's  learn,  being  a  cut  from  Whittlesey 
Meer  to  Guyhim,  about  ten  miles  in  length  and 
forty  feet  in  breadth. 

5.  Morton's  Learn  was  connected  with  these 
works,  but  this  cut  had  been  made  as  early  as 
1478,  by  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely.  It  was  forty 
feet  wide  and  four  in  depth,  and  extended  from 
Peterborough  to  Guyhim,  a  distance  of  about 
twelve  miles. 

6;  Penkirk  drain,  ten  miles  in  length  and  seven- 
teen feet  in  breadth. 

7.  New  South  Eau,  from  Growland  to  Clow's 
Cross. 

8.  Hill's  cut,  near  Peterborough,  about  two  miles 
in  length  and  fifty  feet  in  breadth. 

9.  Shire  drain,  from  Clow's  Cross  to  Tyd,  and 
so  on  to  the  sea. 

Besides  these  cuts  and  drains,  they  caused  two 
sluices  to  be  made  at  Tyd,  upon  Shire-drain,  to  keep 
out  the  tides ;  and  also  a  clow  at  CloVs-cross,  for  the 
fresh  water ;  and  likewise  a  great  sasse  at  the  end 
of  Well-cieek,  where  it  empties  itself  into  the  river 
Ouse  at  a  place  called  Salter's-lode,  to  keep  out  the 
tides ;  and  another  sluice  at  Earith,  to  keep  out  the 
floods;  but  above  all  (says  Dugdale)  that  great 
stone  sluice  below  Wisbeach,  at  the  Horseshoe, 
which  cost  about  £8,000,  to  hold  the  tides  out  of 
Morton's-team. 

In  1649  the  act  for  draining  the  great  level  of 
the  fens  was  passed.  This  vast  tract  of  fen  country 
extended  itself  into  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
and  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  consisted,  as  before  stated, 
of  300,000  acres. 

In  1650  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a  Zealander, 
was  appointed  director  of  the  great  works  of  drain- 
ing the  fens.  He  commenced  operations  by  dividing 
the  level  into  three  parts,  the  North,  the  Middle, 
and  the  South,  by  which  names  they  are  distin- 
guished and  known  at  the  present  day.  Each  of 
these  levels  has  its  partiailar  rivers,  banks,  works 
of  drainage,  and  outfalls  to  the  sea. 

These  immense  works  were  not  carried  on  with- 
out considerable  interruptions  and  temporary  delays, 
ocoieioned  by  failure  of  pecuniary  resources  and 


the  requisite  number  of  labourers;  and  to  sur- 
mount the  latter  difficulty,  in  1650  arrangements 
were  made  by  which  a  large  number  of  the  Scotch 
prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar  were  em- 
ployed in  completing  these  stupendous  works.  In 
1652,  of  the  Dutch  prisoners  taken  by  Admiral 
Blake,  500  were  also  employed.  And  thus  the 
result  of  war  was  made  to  contribute  to  the  redeem- 
ing of  a  vast  extent  of  new  territory,  which  we  now 
see  affording  employment  for  thousands  in  the 
peaceful  occupations  of  rural  life,  thus  rendering 
that  which  was  formerly  valueless  now  the  most 
valuable  and  productive  land  in  the  United  King- 
dom. And  to  prove  of  how  little  value  it  was  at 
this  period,  we  find  that  in  1651  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
sold  his  lands  in  the  fens,  consisting  of  5,900  acres, 
to  William  Stephens,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
for  the  sum  of  3s.  9d.  per  acre,  the  total  purchase 
being  for  £1,032  168.  This  was  no  bad  invest- 
ment, for  the  land  now  lets,  I  suppose,  at  about 
£7,000  per  annum.  On  the  25th  of  March,  1653, 
the  adjudication  of  lands  to  the  adventurers  took 
place,  on  which  occasion  a  general  thanksgiving 
was  offered  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Ely,  in 
humble  gratitude  to  heaven  for  the  completion  of 
these  works. 

Soon  after  the  year  1726  a  plan  of  private 
drainage  by  legislative  enactment  was  commenced, 
and  an  act  passed  ''for  the  effectual  draining 
and  preserving  of  Haddenham-level,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely."  From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  plan  of 
drainage  by  mills.  The  windmills,  however,  erected 
in  this  district  have  been  pulled  down,  and  a 
powerful  steam-engine  erected,  which  most  effec- 
tually drains  the  fine  fen  lands  of  that  parish. 

After  the  general  erection  of  windmills,  the  plan 
soon  adopted  was  what  is  called  double  lifts — that 
is,  first  one  large  mill  is  erected  near  the  main  river, 
and  then  a  smaller  one  at  some  distance  behind  : 
the  one  miU,  by  first  raising  the  water  from  the 
nuU-drain  a  certain  height  and  in  certain  quantities, 
lessens  what  is  called  the  head  of  water  to  be 
thrown  by  the  first  mill,  and  greatly  facilitates  its 
operation. 

The  artificial  system  of  drainage,  under  the  au- 
thority of  local  district  acts,  by  the  means  of  water- 
engines,  may  be  thus  explained : — Certain  proprie- 
tors of  any  given  quantity  of  land  agree  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  a  local  act.  The  boundary  is  set 
forth,  and  sub-division  dikes  are  made  for  draining 
the  estate  of  each  owner.  These  division-ditches 
empty  themselves  into  a  main  drain,  cut  at  the 
general  expense  of  the  owners  (commonly  called 
the  mill-drain),  and  run  through  the  whole  district, 
which  is  embanked  aU  around  by  a  mound  of  earth, 
raised  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  be  excluded.    The  mill-drain  terminates 
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al  one  Old,  near  a  mtrr,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
the  water-mill  ia  erected ;  and  thus  by  means  of  a 
circular  ^riieel  the  water  which  has  found  its  way 
into  the  nuU-drain  is  thrown  from  thence  into  the 
riveTy  from  whence  il  passes  to  the  ootfieQl,  and  on- 
wards to  the  sea.  The  nmnber  of  mills  in  each 
district  depends  npon  the  extent,  and  the  head  or 
quantity  of  water  required  to  be  discharged. 

The  steam-engines  now  erected  in  the  fen  district 
of  this  county  are  ten  in  number;  besides  some 
prirate  ones. 

1.  In  the  district  of  littleport  and  Downham 
we  have  two  very  powerful  steam-engines,  one 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  New  Bedford  river, 
which  is  an  SO-horse  power  engine,  which  raises  by 
a  water-wheel  about  40,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  lifting  it  about  twelve  feet  high. 

2.  The  other  engine  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
ten  mika  river,  and  is  of  similar  power.  These  two 
engines  drain  most  effectually  about  23,000  acres 
of  fine  fen  land.  One  old  man  about  sixty  in- 
formed me  that  he  perfectly  recollects,  before  these 
engines  were  erected,  that  he  had  known  this 
district  flooded  three  times  to  the  depth  of  from  six 
to  seven  feet. 

3.  Hie  steam-engine  at  Waldersea-fen,  before 
foDy  described. 

4.  One  at  Bene,  or  Bageney-fen. 

5.  Another  at  West-fen. 

6.  Mepal  engine,  60-horse  power  pump-engine, 
drains  about  13,000  acres,  the  tax  for  which  is  38. 
6d.  per  acre. 

7.  Over  steam-engine,  l2-horse  power. 

10.  Swaffham,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam. 

It  did  appear  to  me  surprising  that  in  this  age  of 
improvement  5,000  acres  of  fine  land  should  still 
be  left  liable  to  be  covered  with  water  in  any  flood 
—I  mean  the  reservoir  or  space  between  the  banks 
of  the  two  great  rivers,  or  artificial  drains,  called 
the  Old  and  New  Bedford  river.  Of  course  as  an 
upland  ^umer  I  am  enUrely  unacquainted  with  the 
management  of  fen  land,  and  totally  ignorant  of  the 
difficnkiea  that  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  so 
desirable  an  object :  but  great  difiiculties  I  presume 
there  must  be;  or  with  the  proof  before  their  eyes 
of  the  advantages  of  arable  crops  over  the  coarse, 
soar  grass  now  grown  on  this  hmd,  the  proprietors 
would  long  ere  now  have  called  science  to  their  aid, 
and  by  her  asnstance  rendered  this  a  corn-pro- 
ducing district.  But  1  have  no  doubt  we  shall,  ere 
many  years  roll  over  our  heads,  see  this  made  as 
dry  and  secure  from  floods  as  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding lands — that  is,  if  in  future  the  prices  for 
grain  produce  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  stimu- 
late them  to  do  so.    I  am  justified  in  the  above 


observations  by  the  ofnnion  expressed  by  the  intel- 
ligent registrar  of  the  fen  district,  Mr.  Wells,  whose 
urbanity  and  kindness  in  freely  giving  the  informa- 
tion I  sought  on  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of  the 
fens,  I  beg  gratefully  to  acknowledge. 

I  rode  through  the  whole  of  this  district  in 
January,  with  a  friend.  We  had  a  flooded  time, 
and  my  own  farm,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  so  wet 
at  the  time  that  I  did  not  move  a  plough  for  days ; 
yet  I  found  this  fen  district  so  perfectly  drained 
that  they  were  ploughing  and  carting  on  the  land, 
and  claying  the  soil.  I  saw  men  at  work  in  holes 
seven  to  eight  feet  deep,  and  only  requiring  the  use 
of  a  small  scoop  to  throw  the  water  out  of  the  holes 
occasioiudly.  In  nearly  the  whole  of  the  low,  flat 
portion  of  the  level  of  the  fens  the  soil  consists  of 
a  deep  deposit  of  vegetable  matter,  or  bears'  muck, 
as  it  is  caUed  in  the  district.  This  turf  consists  of 
the  congeries  of  the  roots  and  flbres  of  a  great 
number  of  different  species  of  planta.  It  is  found 
varying  in  depths  from  two  to  seven  or  ten  feet ; 
it  rests  upon  the  Oxford  or  fen  clay,  which  is 
almost  without  a  stone  in  it,  and  is  of  a  very  soft 
nature,  cutting  out  like  butter  by  the  men  em- 
ployed in  claying.  AH  the  high  lands  of  this  dis- 
trict consist  of  diluvial  deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
clay,  either  separate  or  mixed.  At  Haddenham 
and  Waterbeach  the  bwer  green  sand  crops  out. 
A  portion  of  the  fen  district,  abutting  on  the  dry 
sandy  soils  of  Norfolk  and  Snffidk,  consists  of  a 
light,  sandy,  porous  fen  mould;  and  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, of  less  value  than  any  other  portion  of  Uie 
fen.  I  felt  a  great  pride  and  satisfaction,  in  riding 
over  this  ^strict,  to  see  what  the  persevering  spirit 
of  British  enterprise  will  undertake  and  success- 
fully carry  into  execution ;  to  know  that  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  this  large  tract  of  rich  country  was 
deluged  with  water  and  valueless  to  the  country, 
but  now,  by  the  judicious  application  of  skill  and 
capital,  is  rendered  the  most  productive  and  most 
valuable  land  in  this  county.  Grain  crops  succeed 
each  otiier  in  succession  for  years,  if  kept  clean,  and 
this  at  comparatively  littie  expense.  The  high 
lands  surrounding  this  district,  where  the  diluvial 
deposit  is  of  clay,  are  well  hoUow-drained,  which 
many  years  ago  was  done  witii  turf;  but  they  are 
now  executing  their  hoUow  draining  in  a  more 
effectual  manner  by  the  use  of  drain-tiles.  Be- 
tween Ely  and  littieport  is  a  fine  tract  of  high  land 
belonging  to  Mr.  Layton,  and  in  his  own  occu- 
pation, which  is  well  farmed :  he  has  a  portion  of 
fen  land  belonging  to  this  estate,  on  which  he  has 
lately  erected  a  steam-engine  at  his  own  expense, 
which  completely  drains  his  fen  land.  At  the  foot 
of  this  skirt  or  high  land  is  a  large  drain  called  the 
Catchwater-drain,  which  conducts  the  waters  run-> 
ning  off  his  high  land  into  the  river,  so  as  to  pre* 
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vent  its  nmninff  off  hia  high  land  in  time  of  floods 
into  the  fen  land  below.  This  considerably  facili- 
tates the  operations  of  the  steam-engine,  as  it 
greatly  lessens  the  quantity  of  water  for  it  to  throw. 
He  has  a  very  fine  brick  and  tile  kiln  on  his  estate, 
adjoining  the  turnpike-road  from  Ely  to  Wisbeach, 
close  to  which  passes  a  navigable  canal.  He  has 
made  some  most  excellent  drain*tiles  with  soles, 
and  some  pipes  with  a  foot  or  flat  bottom  attached, 
to  act  as  a  sole  for  them  to  rest  on,  Mr.  Layton 
uses  these  tiles  for  draining  his  heavy  days  on  his 
highlands. 

Near  Ely  is  Gnmty-fen,  consisting  of  1,280  acres 
lying  in  the  seven  parishes  of  Ely,  Witchford, 
Wentworth,  Haddenham,  Wilburton,  Streatbam, 
and  Thetford,  into  which  fen  the  several  inhabitants 
of  each  village  turn  cattie  or  sheep,  without  any 
restriction  or  limit  as  to  numbers.  This  fen  would 
make  most  excellent  arable  land ;  but  the  difficulty 
appears  to  me  insurmountable  as  to  enclosing  it, 
and  I  fear  it  is  doomed  to  remain  as  a  lasting 
monument  or  evidence  to  show  of  what  httle  value 
the  surrounding  lands  would  have  been  if  left  in 
the  same  state. 

From  Ely,  through  littieport,  to  the  banks  of 
the  Bedford  Biver,  is  a  fine  tract  of  well-cultivated 
land ;  around  Littleport  village  high  land  of  good 
quality  and  a  tract  of  fen  land  running  down  the 
river  or  lOO-fiset  ctU.  At  Welney  we  passed  over  a 
beautifiil  suspenskm  bridge,  erected  at  the  sole 
charge  of  the  Rev.  William  Gale  Townley,  the  rec- 
tor of  Upwell.  This  structure  does  great  credit  to 
the  taste  of  the  projector.  The  road  or  causeway 
from  this  bridge  to  the  one  over  the  old  Bedford 
river  is  three-quarts  fs  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
stood  about  2  to  3  feet  under  water.  This  was  a 
portion  of  the  Washes  before  described.  At  Wel- 
ney we  found  a  continuation  of  the  fine  fen  soil, 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  be  so  well  drained  as  at 
littieport.  Between  Wehiey  and  Upwell  we  crossed 
the  new  cutting  for  the  Middle  Level  Drainage, 
which  commences  at  St.  German's  Bridge,  running 
to  the  sixty-feet  dndn;  they  are  cutting  it  60  feet 
wide,  and  about  15  deep  $  it  will  be  11  miles  long 
to  the  sixty-feet  rivei*,  which  will  be  deepened; 
and  this  is  intended  also  to  lay  dry  the  great  meer 
at  Whittiesea,  which  contains  about  1000  acres. 
F^m  Wisbeach  to  March,  we  passed  through  a 
district  of  splendid  fen  land,  a  portion  of  which  is 
Btin  dndned  by  windmills.  From  March,  Wim- 
blington,  and  Doddington  to  Chatteris,  the  road 
passes  on  the  ridge  of  diluvial  deposits  of  gravel 
and  clay.  A  portion  of  this  district  is  also  still  left 
to  the  uncertain  power  of  wind  for  its  drainage.  I 
must  express  my  great  surprise  that  land  of  so 
mach  value  should  be  left  to  the  uncertainty  of 
tltis  power*    I  feel  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  few 


years  we  shall  see  nothing  bat  steasMnginea  used 
for  that  purpose. 

At  Willingham  we  observed  a  large  tract  of  land 
partially  inundated,  from  the  want  of  a  mill  to  throw 
off  the  water ;  the  old  windmill  was  in  a  dilapidated 
state  and  useless.  The  enclosure  of  this  parish 
was  going  on,  and  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  steam- 
engine  to  drain  the  fen  land  of  this  parish.  Ramp- 
ton  parish  is  newly  inclosed,  some  part  of  the  land 
is  a  wet  clay,  and  requires  hollow  draining :  that 
which  was  done  appeared  badly  executed ;  it 
wanted,  I  considered,  a  few  main  drains,  or  deep 
ditches,  to  carry  off  the  water. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  few  years  in  this  district  of  the  fen,  by  a  system 
of  drainage  and  cla3ring  the  lands,  is  truly  wonder- 
ful. Draining  condenses  the  kud,  and  claying 
consolidates  it. 

In  all  the  farm-yards  you  find  large  quantities 
of  cattie ;  and  the  plan  adopted  is  to  give  them 
straw  in  the  yards,  and  from  2  to  3  lbs.  of  linseed 
cake  per  day:  these  are  therefore  only  kept  in  good 
store  order  all  winter,  and  sold  in  the  spring. 
Those  who  have  any  high  land,  with  good  grazing 
ground  on  it,  fatten  them  in  the  summer ;  hut  the 
greater  portion  of  them  are  sold  and  sent  into  the 
fine  grazing  counties  of  Leicester  and  Northampton. 
The  fen  land  does  not  answer  well  for  grass,  con- 
sequently but  little  grass  land  is  found  in  the  dis- 
trict, only  on  the  uplands,  and  here  we  have  some 
very  fine  graaing  land.  In  the  whole  of  this  fen 
district  the  surface  soil  consists  of  a  light,  porous, 
vegetable  matter,  through  which  the  water  most 
easily  percolates,  until  it  reaches  the  clay;  and  so 
freely  does  it  do  so  that  in  digging  the  holes  for 
claying,  the  water  appears  to  keep  trickling  from 
the  pipes  or  hollow  tubes  of  the  undecomposed 
vegetable  matter;  as  soon  as  you  get  into  the  day 
no  water  oozes  out,  it  is  as  it  were  impervious  to 
wet,  but  the  water  lies  as  in  a  sponge  in  the  vege- 
table mould  above. 

The  great  difilicidty  in  describing  the  system  of 
cropping  pursued  in  this  district  is  that  no  regular 
or  uniform  system  is  adopted.  They  have  so  much 
natural  or  virgm  strength,  that  with  some  farmers 
it  appears  their  whole  study  is  how  to  tame  it  down ; 
and  this  they  endeavour  by  making  wheat  succeed 
wheat,  then  oats,  again  wheat  (with  some),  wheat 
again,  then  oats,  then  wheat,  then  seeds,  then 
wheat,  then  oats,  then  wheat;  and  by  this  time 
they  may  have  got  it  so  fuU  of  couch  or  twitch 
grass  as  to  be  induced  to  give  it  a  rest,  by  follow- 
ing the  old  plan ;  which  used  to  be — after  cropping 
some  years,  to  lay  it  down  with  clover  and  grass 
seeds  for  three  or  four  years ;  then  to  pare  and 
bum,  to  take  a  crop  of  rape ;  then  pursue  another 
course  or  round  of  cropping.    But  lUs  plan  is  fast 
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giving  way  to  ihe  practice  of  letting  them  lie  only 
one  year  in  layer,  which  is  mown  for  hay,  and  the 
aftermath  fed  with  sheep.  The  plan  pursued  hy 
the  best  fanners  of  this  district  is  to  fallow  with 
rape  or  turnips,  to  which  a  dressing  of  bones  is  ap- 
plied; and  this  is  quite  a  new  feature  in  fen-farm- 
ing, but  it  is  found  that  bones  answer  exceedingly 
well  for  rape  or  turnips  on  this  soil.  The  rape  is 
fed  off  with  sheep,  and  this  is  done  without  hurdles. 
The  rape  is  so  strong  and  luxuriant,  and  stands  so 
bigh,  that  the  sheep  eat  as  it  were  their  way  in,  the 
outer  boundary  of  the  rape  actmg  as  a  wall  or 
fence  against  them.  A  portion  of  the  turnips  are 
drawn  off  for  beasts  in  the  yards.  Sometimes 
wheat  is  sown  after  rape,  but  generally  oats,  as  they 
are  liaarfiil  it  should  be  too  strong  for  wheat;  there- 
fore we  may  say— 2nd  crop  oats,  3rd  wheat,  4th 
oats,  5th  wheat,  6th  c^ts,  7th  wheat,  8th  seeds  one 
fear,  9th  wheat,  10th  oats  or  fallow. 

But  the  period  in  which  it  comes  fallow  depends 
much  upon  the  clean  state  of  the  land,  for  it  is 
rarely  that  it  requires  rest  from  exhaustion.  It  is 
extraordinary  how  well  wheat  succeeds  after  oats; 
and  by  the  system  of  claying,  the  land  is  so  conso- 
lidated that  not  only  very  large  crops  of  wheat  are 
grown,  but  of  good  quality  also.  The  great  difE- 
eolty  they  have  to  contend  with  is  in  getting  rid  of 
the  oats  that  shell  out  on  the  land  at  harvest  time ; 
UkSM  they  endeavour  to  make  vegetate  by  harrow- 
ing and  draasing  the  land.  One  plan  by  which 
they  might  easily  get  rid  of  them  is  one  they  dare 
not  adopt— that  is,  by  skeleton-ploughing  or  by  the 
Kentish  plan  of  broad  sharing,  which  would  too 
much  loosen  the  soil,  and  their  great  aim  and  object 
are  to  keep  the  land  as  whole  and  close  as  possible 
Great  numbers  of  the  Irish,  after  having  assisted  in 
reaping  the  early  wheats  in  our  warmer  and  earlier 
pan  of  the  coonty,  flock  into  the  fens  to  assist  them 
in  their  harvest  operations :  and  a  new-reclaimed 
territory  like  this  is  not  yet  sufficiently  peopled  for 
in  the  work  required  at  the  busiest  periods  of  the 
year.  On  the  uplands  or  skirt  land  they  pursue 
nearly  a  nmihu*  course  of  cropping,  but  not  so  ex- 
hsQsting,  as  they  are  enabled  to  grow  large  crops 
of  beans,  of  which  great  breadths  are  annually 
fntivn.  Oats  succeed  the  fallow,  then  wheat,  then 
beans,  wheat,  oats,  seeds,  wheat,  oats,  fallow,  or 
fallow  after  wheat ;  but  they  vary  so  much,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  and  cleanliness  of  the  land,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  a  plan  or  course  that  is 
generally  adopted. 

Ciapng, — ^This  is  done  by  opening  furrows  in  the 
field  intended  to  be  clayed,  about  fourteen  yards 
apart,  parallel  to  each  other.  The  workman  com- 
mences at  one  end  by  sinking  a  hole  about  five  feet 
long,  and  about  fStmr  feet  wide :  this  hole  is  sunk  per- 
peodicdarly ;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  clay,  which 


varies  in  depth  from  the  surface  firom  two  to  seven 
or  ten  feet,  he  throws  out  about  three  spit,  which  is 
about  three  feet  deep,  of  this  clay  on  each  side  of 
the  hole,  half  the  clay  on  one  side  and  half  on  the 
other.  The  vegetable  matter  that  is  dug  out  of  the 
first  hole  is  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  land ;  he 
then  proceeds  to  sink  holes  or  pits  all  up  the  fur- 
rows, about  one  foot  from  each  other,  so  that  this 
space  thus  left  acts  as  a  wedge  to  prevent  the  sides 
of  the  drain  from  slipping  in.  In  digging  the 
second  hole,  the  peat  earth  is  thrown  into  the  first 
hole,  and  thus  the  moor  or  beards-muck  dug  out  of 
each  hole  is  made  to  fill  up  the  preceding  one.  The 
tools  used  for  this  work  are— a  small  light  shovel 
or  S])Oon,  with  very  thin  sharp  cutting  edges,  and 
about  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  deep — a  hght 
wooden  shovel,  made  as  a  scoop,  for  throwing  out 
the  water  as  it  runs  into  the  hole  from  the  sides  of 
the  vegetable  matter — and  a  bill  or  axe.  And  each 
man  has  on  a  large  pair  of  fen-boots,  which  are 
made  water-tight.  Before  the  workman  commences 
operations,  he  drives  a  strong  stake  deep  into  the 
end  of  the  diain,  on  to  which  a  strong  rope  is  fas- 
tened, with  a  noose  tied  full  of  knots ;  this  hangs 
down  the  hole  and  by  it.  When  he  has  finished  by 
throwing  out  the  quantity  of  clay  required,  he  pulls 
himself  up  out  of  the  pit.  But  sometimes  the  men 
are  compelled  to  do  so  before  the  work  is  finished, 
in  consequence  of  the  drains  slipping  in  upon  them. 
The  bill  is  in  constant  requisition  to  cut  and  clear 
out  the  stumps  and  roots  of  trees,  which  are  found 
just  upon  the  fen  clay;  thus  evidently  proving  that 
this  clay  was  the  original  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
that  the  vegetable  matter  had  grown  up  and  risen 
above  them.  But  by  the  perfect  system  of  drainage 
now  adopted,  the  loose  fen  has  been  so  much  con- 
densed that  many  of  the  old  fenmen  say  the  clay 
has  risen,  as  it  is  much  nearer  the  surface  now  than 
years  ago,  forgetting,  as  they  do,  that  it  is  the  con- 
densation of  this  loose  spongy  soil  which  has 
brought  the  surface  nearer  the  clay. 

The  lands  are  ploughed  with  a  very  light  wooden 
plough,  with  a  wide  breast  and  a  very  wide  share, 
about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  it  is  but  little  labour 
for  the  horses.  At  the  head  of  the  plough  is  a  foot 
rut,  made  of  wood,  and  a  wide  piece  of  wood  on  the 
end,  to  prevent  the  plough  going  deep ;  if  the  foot 
was  not  wide,  it  would  cut  into  the  soil.  The 
coulter  is  a  circular  piece  of  iron  plate,  sliarp  at  the 
edges,  which  revolves  and  cuts  through  the  vege- 
table mould.  The  com  is  generally  drilled  in  a 
workmanlike  manner,  and  I  never  saw  wheats  look- 
ing better  than  they  did  in  January.  Few  sheep 
are  kept  in  this  fen  country.  The  portion  of  land 
in  clover  and  rye  grass  is  mown  for  hay,  and  the 
aftermath  fid  with  sheep.— Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society.— Ickleton,  Feb.  22, 1846. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 
AGRICULTURAL   STATISTICS. 


The  usual  monthly  discussion  of  the  London  Farmers' 
Club  took  place  on  Monday,  Dec.  7,  in  their  rooms,  at 
the  York  Hotel,  Bridge- street,  Blackfriars.  Mr.  Baker, 
of  Writtle,  Essex,  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  of  discussion  on  the  occasion  was,  "  The 
necessity  of  an  accurate  system  of  Agricultural  Sta- 
tistics." 

The  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  evening 
by  stating  the  question  which  stood  upon  the  card  for 
discussion,  and  informed  the  meeting  that  it  would  be 
opened  with  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Strand,  who 
had  so  often  favoured  them  on  similar  occasions. 

Mr.  Shaw  said  the  subject  to  which  he  proposed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  club  this  evening  was  one  of 
very  great  interest  and  importance  to  British  fanners, 
and,  in  fact,  to  the  public  at  large.  The  subject  might 
be  considered  in  tliree  points  of  view.  First,  as  a  single 
return,  embracing  the  whole  surface  of  the  country, 
showing  the  number  of  acres  of  meadow,  pasture, 
arable,  woodland,  waste,  and  water — the  quantity 
of  crops  of  every  description,  with  the  number  of 
cattle  of  all  descriptions,  made  once,  and  not  repeated 
for  a  period  of  years.  Secondly,  as  an  annual  return 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  yearly  produce  of  the 
land  as  a  means  by  which  to  judge  how  far  the  supply 
of  food  grown  at  home  may  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  people.  Thirdly,  as  the  annual 
return  may  be  used  to  advance  the  practice  of  agricul- 
ture by  the  details  of  the  results,  obtained  under  similar 
and  varied  circumstances.  Now,  of  these  three  branches 
or  divisions  of  the  question,  gentlemen,  the  only  one 
to  which  1  shall  this  evening  direct  your  attention 
is  the  second,  relating  to  an  annual  return  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  yearly  produce  of  the  land  (hear).  I 
feel  satisfied  that  in  addressing  this  club  I  am  appealing 
to  men  whose  minds  are  disabused  of  the  vulgar  preju- 
^ce  that  they  can  benefit  by  the  ignorance  of  others  in 
respect  to  the  peculiar  condition  or  circumstances  attend- 
ant on  their  occupations  or  calling  (hear,  hear).  Time 
was  when  the  giving  publicity  to  the  amount  of  produce 
raised  upon  his  farm  would  have  been  regarded  by  the 
farmer  as  most  imprudent,  being  calculated  to  induce  an 
advance  of  his  rent,  should  it  reach  the  cars  of  his  land- 
lord that  he  was  improving  his  annual  acieable  increase  <  i 
—a  prejudice  which  reared  a  most  efficient  barrier  against 
all  improvement.  Intelligence  has,  however,  I  trust, 
dispelled  this  prejudice  (hear).  Man  is  described  as 
**  an  animal  endowed  with  reason  ;**  and  those  who  will 
not  attend  to  the  voice  of  reason  will  be  found  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule,  and  comparatively  few  in 
number.  Ignorance  is  the  great  canse  which  induces  a 
deaf  ear  to  reason,  and  hence  to  dispel  ignorance  is  to 
increase  the  influence  of  reason,  and  proportionably  in- 
sure the  obtainbg  of  justice  (hear,  hear).    The  landlord 


who  is  a  reasonable  man  requires  only  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  value  of  his  estate  to  enable  him 
to  fix  that  rent  for  its  use  which  a  tenant  can  afford  to 
give.  The  tenant  who  is  a  reasonable  man  is  willing  to 
give  that  fair  rent  which  is  the  landlord's  due,  and  which 
can  only  be  fair  when  allowing  him,  under  all  the  cir-> 
cumstances,  a  fair  return  for  his  capital,  his  skill,  and 
his  industry  (hear,  hear).  The  producers  of  food,  as  a 
body,  do  not  seek  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  their  pro- 
duce than  the  amount  of  expense  In  raising,  taking 
into  consideration  the  vicissitndes  occasioned  by 
seasons,  blights,  and  the  depredations  of  innumerable 
predatory  insects,  entitle  them  to ;  and  the  public,  as  a 
body,  do  not  desire  to  obtain  the  fruits  of  the  fanners' 
labour  at  a  price  below  that  at  which  it  can  be  rendered. 
Want  of  that  knowledge  which  affords  a  reasonable  ap- 
proximation to  the  quantity  of  agricultural  produce 
forthcoming  in  any  season  is  prejudicial  to  the  producer ; 
it  frequently  makes  him  a  speculator  without  information 
to  guide  him,  and  wluch  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  system 
of  gambling  in  the  dark  (hear) ;  it  prevents  his  best  and 
immediate  customer,  the  capitalist,  the  miUer,  and  the 
com  dealer,  from  investing  his  capital,  or  at  least  only 
to  an  extent  to  meet  immediate  demands.  The  want  of 
this  knowledge,  which  an  accurate  system  of  agricultural 
statistics  would  afford,  gives  a  vast  and  preponderating 
advantage  to  the  few  over  the  many  ;  it  is  as  the  advan- 
tage of  communicating  by  the  electric  telegraph,  com- 
pared with  the  now  common  mode  of  travelling  by 
railway.  The  few  adopt  means  of  obtaining  information 
not  available  to  the  many,  and  hence  obtain  advantage 
over  them.  How  firequently  has  it  happened  that  the 
farmer,  believing  the  crop  of  com  of  the  year  was  short, 
has  held  his  produce,  and  eventually  sold  at  a  reduced 
price,  consequent  upon  the  crop  being  larger  than  was 
anticipated  ;  and  again,  smarting  under  the  recollection 
of  this,  has  on  another  occasion  pursued  an  opposite 
course,  but  with  results  equally  disappointing  (hear, 
hear)  I  We  believe  that  at  the  present  moment  in- 
dividuals very  capable  of  judging  are  of  opinion  that  the 
stock  of  com  on  hand  in  this  country  is  much  larger 
than  is  generally  believed.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not  is 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  which  can  be  brought  to  no  test. 
Had  a  system  of  agricultural  statistics  with  annual  re- 
turns been  established  for  the  last  twenty  years,  we  should 
have  been  enabled  to  determine  with  a  sufficient  dq^ree 
of  accuracy  what  the  stock  in  the  country  actually  is 
and  know  the  extent  of  the  deficiency  to  be  provided  for. 
(hear).  Demand  and  supply  are  the  great  regulators  of 
price ;  but  whilst  the  effect  of  demand  should  not  be 
underrated,  the  effect  of  supply  cannot!  (hear).  The 
increase  of  demand  is  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  so  general 
as  the  decrease  of  supply,  more  especially  as  regards 
com  and  other  produce  of  the  soilf  in  the  nusiiig  of 
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m  is  bat  an  ndatuA  to  nature,  Uie  raooeM  of 
lus  ezoiions  being  dependent  on  infloenoea  over  which 
he  has  not  the  aBgfatest  possible  control  (Hear).  Com- 
raenial  men  are  sensibly  alive  to  the  importance  of  sta- 
tistical information,  and  hence  we  find  the  utmost 
anxiety  ennoed  to  kam  the  extent  as  well  as  the  pro- 
bable prodnoB  of  the  crops  of  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  in- 
<Iifo,  &e.  The  probable  cut  of  wool  in  Germauy  and 
Aostrsfia,  and  the  amount  of  produce  of  tallow  in 
Ruaa,  aie  matters  of  graat  interest  to  persons  engaged 
in  those  trades.  Now,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  cut 
of  wool  in  England,  or  the  quantity  of  tallow  to  be  pro- 
duced, to  which  the  amount  of  those  artidea  respectively 
inpoited  are  but  trifling,  can  be  matter  of  less  import- 
ance to  the  British  fiurmer  ?  And  here  I  wish  especially 
to  combat  the  notion,  if  such  do  exist,  that  information 
of  this  description  may  be  of  use  to  the  commercial  man, 
bat  of  tittle  or  no  benefit  to  the  farmer  (cheers).  Why 
is  it  that  the  indiYidual  who  is  engaged  in  the  several 
bfanches  of  trade  alluded  to  is  desirous  of  knowing  the 
qvsntitiea  forthooming,  but  to  enable  him  to  regulate  the 
price  he  saay  give  for  the  respective  articles  ?  Now  it 
muit  be  manifest  that  if  the  question  of  price  is  of  im- 
poctanoe  to  the  first  purchaser  from  the  grower,  it  must 
be  equally  so  to  the  grower  himself.  It  is  remark- 
able that  almost  every  subject  connected  with  the  exist- 
CDoe  snd  condition  of  mankind  has  been  deemed  worthy 
of  being  noade  the  subject  of  statistical  inquiry,  except 
tfast  which  is  the  foundation,  the  main-spring  of  all — 
africnltore,  npon  which  the  very  means  of  supporting 
life  depend.  Population,  vital  statistics  with  a  view 
to  the  duration  of  Ufe,  education,  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes,  postsge,  railway  travelling, 
railway  accidents,  criminal  statistics,  drunken- 
aea,  lunacy  —  in  tact,  every  possible  subject 
except  the  food  of  the  people  —  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  statist.  ^  This  is  inexplicable  when 
we  reflect  that  the  exertions  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  in  this,  as  well  as  other  countries,  are  en- 
tirriy  directed  to  the  obtaining  food  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  If  money  value,  if  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  any  branch  of  trade,  commerce,  or  manu- 
CKtnie,  be  any  criterion  of  its  importance,  then  must 
agriculture  stand  first  and  above  all  (bear,  hear).  In 
tlie  year  1836  Mr.  Potter  Macqueen,  in  his  book,  en- 
titled *'  General  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire/'  esti- 
mated  the  capital  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
iarerted  in  stock  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  at 
650,000,000/.  3  the  increase  in  which  in  the  last  ten 
jesn  I  should  be  disposed  to  set  at  not  less  than  15  per 
cent.,  which  would  add  nearly  one  hundred  millions  to 
this  sum.  Snrdy  a  knowledge  of  the  annual  amount  of 
produce  raised  by  the  employment  of  such  an  immense 
amount  of  capital  must  be  of  importance  to  those  to 
whom  that  capital  belongs,  as  unquestionably  it  is  to 
those  who  depend  upon  the  successful  results  of  the  ap- 
plication of  tfadr  capital  to  supplying  them  with  food 
(hear) — the  great  body  of  the  people  (hear,  hear).  In 
may  be  tiiat  the  absence  of  any  severe  suffering  from 
the  iiailure  of  the  crops  for  a  long  period  has  lulled  both 
the  goremment  and  the  people  into  security,  and  thus 


they  have  not  been  sufficiently  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  the 
British  Islands  to  supply  food  for  the  population.  No 
arguments  can  be  advanced  to  prove  so  cleariy  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  system  of  agricultural  statistics  as  the  debates 
in  Parliament  in  the  session  of  1842,  and  that  just  past, 
when  Parliament  was  called  upon  to  legislate  on  a  ques- 
tion,  to  decide  upon  the  real  merits  of  which,  that  in- 
formation which  they  could  not  obtain  seemed  indis- 
pensable. If  such  really  be  the  cause  of  the  neglect  of 
this,  I  msy  say,  vital  question,  the  Govemraeut  has,  in 
the  kst  two  seasons,  had  an  admonition  through  the  de- 
struction of  the  potato  crop  at  home,  and  of  the  grain 
crops  sbroad,  which  they  should  not  fail  to  regard,  and 
which  should  determine  them  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  obtaining  that  information  which  will  enable  and  in- 
duce the  producers  of  food  to  apply  the  means  of  in- 
creased production  in  other  crops  commensurate  with 
the  loss  which  we  are  likely  to  sustain,  from  tlie  want  of 
one  important  source  of  support  for  man,  directly  as  on 
esculent,  and  indirectly  as  food  for  animala  in  producing 
meat.  How  invaluable  would  the  information  have 
been,  had  it  been  known  in  the  year  1845  what  num- 
ber of  acres  of  potatoes  were  grown  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  food  of  other  kinds  which  would  be  necessary  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  which  had  been  rendered  unfit 
for  use  !  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  our  situation 
this  year,  with  the  additional  force  that,  independent  of 
the  loss  by  disease,  a  decreased  quantity  will  have 
been  planted,  through  fear  of  failure,  and  which  will  ne- 
cessarily cause  an  increased  drain  upon  other  sources  of 
food.  Nor  will  the  evil  rest  here,  inasmuch  as  the 
supply  of  bacon  and  pork,  the  gross  amount  of  which 
produced  throughout  the  country  by  the  use  of  the 
potato  we  have  no  means  of  estimating,  must  un- 
avoidably be  decreased  to  an  extent  which  it  is  im« 
possible  to  calculate  upon  (bear),  and  which  must  be 
supplied  by  some  other  article.  The  subject  of  agricul- 
tural  statistics  is  one  the  importance  of  which  has  at  • 
tracted  the  attention  of  foreign  governments.  In  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  I  believe,  annual  returns  are  made  of 
the  extent  of  the  land  under  crops  specifying  the 
different  kinds,  and  their  probable  produce.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  machinery  used;  but  persons  in  the  various 
offices  under  the  control  of  those  governments,  in 
every  department,  even  down  to  the  rural  police, 
are  so  numerous  as  to  render  the  obtaining  returns 
for  such  a  purpose  comparatively  easy.  In  France 
a  somewhat  similar  system  is  adopted,  but  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
Of  this,  however,  I  am  not  certain.  I  find  in  a  French 
paper,  the  Echo  Affricohf  published  twice  a-wcek, 
which  I  have  taken  for  some  years,  that  a  return  has  just 
been  made  from  one  department,  and  which  is  stated  in 
such  terms  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  It  Is  an  authentic 
document,  and  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  their  sys- 
tem is  good.  In  the  United  States  of  America  a  decennial 
return  is  made  at  the  same  time  that  the  census  is  trfken, 
and  is,  I  understand,  as  accurate  as  the  vast  extent  of  that 
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nation  (a  rery  large  portion  being  nnooltirated  and  wild) 
can  be.    The  letums  in  the  United  States  are  tinw  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  which  I  haye  reoeiTed  from  a  gentie- 
man  whoae  position  and  connection  with  the  agriculture 
of  that  coantry  renders  him  a  good  authority.    It  is  to 
the  following  effect : — "  Dear  sir,— I  hare  your  farour 
of  this  morning.    You  were  right  in  your  conjecture  that 
the  note  which  you  say  you   addressed  to  me  never 
reached  me.    Prorision  is  made  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  for  taking  a  census  of  the  population 
once  in  ten  years.    The  United  States  are  divided  into 
several  districts,  each  embracing  a  whole  State  if  lai^, 
or  several  States  if  small.    Each  district  has  a  mandial, 
or  sub-sheriff.    The  Secretary  of  State  directs  him  to 
appoint  agents  and  sub-agents,  who  visit  every  town, 
parish,  and  famUy,  and  make  personal  inquiry  as  to  cer- 
tain particulars.     Blanks  are  fhmished  by  the  Govern- 
ment, ruled  in  lines  and  columns,  and  with  printed  heads 
indicating  the  topics  upon  which  inquiry  is  to  be  made. 
Such,  for  example,  as  the  number  of  persons  male  and 
female,  colour  and  condition,  whether  slave  or  free,  pro- 
fession or  occupation,  age,  or  between  what  periods; 
and  for  one  or  two  of  the  last  takings  of  the  census  otiier 
topics  of  inquiry  have  been  added,  such  as,  what  pro- 
ducts are  grown,  or  what  manufactures  are  carried  on, 
or  what  species  of  commerce,  if  maritime,  the  people 
are  engaged  in ;  and  if  farmers,  what  is  the  amount  of 
agricultural  products ;   and  if  manufacturing,  what  is 
the  amount  of  each  branch  of  manufacture.      These 
returns  arc  all,  in  due  season,  sent  to  the  marshal's 
office,  and  thence  to  the  State  Department,,  where  they 
are  examined,  arranged,  summed   up,  and  reported, 
and  then  printed  by  order  of  Congress.      This  is  an 
approach  to  an  accuracy  of  return ;  but  great  errors 
often  occur.     The  Commissioner  of  the  Patent-office 
has  undertaken  {or  a  few  years  past  to  give  an  annual 
report   of  the  condition   and  products  of  agriculture. 
In  the  year  of  the  census  you  perceive  what  materials  he 
has  upon  which  to  found  his  returns.    In  the  interme- 
dbte  years  his  returns  are  conjectural  or  probable,  and 
collected  only  from  various   correspondents  which  he 
has  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  oftentimes 
mere  general  calculations,  founded  upon  what  has  been 
ascertained  in  former  years  to  be  the  general  state  of 
increase  or  decline,  if  there  has  been  any  decline.    They 
are,  of  coarse,  of  very  uncertain  authority;  but  they 
arc  worth  something.    The  pretence,  however,  of  ex- 
treme accuracy,    by  giving,    as    is  sometimes    done, 
unit  numbers  or  fractions,  is  absurd,  and  perhaps  only 
tends  to  deceive.     In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  statis- 
tical returns  are  taken  once  in  ttn  years.     I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  done  in  any  other  state.     The  State 
levies  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  government,  the  pay 
of  the  governor,  the  wages  of  the  legislators,  the  sup- 
port of  the  judiciary,  and  various  other  objects.    The 
State  is  diviJed  into  towns  or  townships,  and  the  tax  is 
divided,  to  be  levied  among  the  towns  in  proportion  to 
their  property.    To  ascertain  this,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  levying  taxes  for  town  expenses,  such  as  schools 
and  roads,  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  assessors  ore 
appointed  in  each  town,  who  go  to  every  family  to 


ascertain  tiieir  nvuber  and  agv,  to  every  ton  to  m- 
certain  their  annual  prodnct,  its  Idad  and  qvattty,  and 
all  the  live  stock  kept  upon  it ;  and  tbeae  retsms  are 
made  upon  blank  sheets,  under  different  heada,  and  re* 
turned  to  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  where  Hiey  aoe 
examined  and  arranged.  Thns,  in  this  State  it  is  fnlly 
ascertained  the  whole  number  of  acrea,  bow  many 
waste,  cultivated,  in  wood,  in  pasture,  in  orcbarda,  in 
grain,  and  what  kind  of  grain,  in  hay,  in  giaaa  Ibr  haj, 
in  potatoes,  &e.,  &e. ;  «nd  there  are  obtained  ako  ircan 
each  individual  farmer,  as  near  aa  posaible,  bis  mimber 
of  sheep,  horses,  cattle,  awine ;  the  number  of  boahela 
of  grain,  wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  Hic.,  and 
the  number  of  tons  of  hay  whidi  he  grows,  with  Tory 
tolerable  accuracy,  all  of  which  are  returned  as  stated  to 
the  office  of  tiie  secretary  of  state,  to  be  laid  before  a 
convention  of  persons  chosen  for  that  object,  by  wbom, 
and  according  to  which  schedule,  tiie  taxes  of  the  state 
are  to  be  apportioned,  and  the  sum  to  be  raised  bj  each 
town  determined.  In  some  cases,  too,  pertieolar  in- 
quiries are  ordered  by  the  state  legislature,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, into  the  state  of  manufSustures,  when  the  product 
of  each  town  in  any  particular  branch  of  Industry  is 
ascertained  very  much  in  the  same  way.  In  one  case, 
where  a  bounty  was  given  by  the  state  upon  wheat  grown , 
whenever  the  quantity  exceeded  a  certain  number  of 
bushels,  each  competitor  ftor  the  bounty  was  obliged  to 
return  in  blank  a  return  of  the  number  of  acres  culti- 
vated, the  number  of  bushels  grown,  the  amoont  of 
seed  sown,  the  kind  of  manure  used,  the  effects 
at  lime  and  ashes,  and  a  variety  of  particulan,  vriiich 
gave  me  when  State  Commissioner  of  Agrieoltore 
the  duty  of  examining  and  analyzing  on  all  tbeae  sub- 
jects no  less  than  3,700  returns  in  one  year.  I  hope  I 
have  rendered  myself  intelligible.  Our  Goremment  is 
an  imperiumin  imperio  t  and  though  it  may  appear  oom« 
plex,  yet  when  it  is  understood  it  will  be  seen  to  be  aim- 
pie"  (hear). 

In  England  general  statistics  are  attracting  ranch 
attention,  and  enough  has  already  been  done  to 
prove  their  value.  The  establishment  of  a  general  ays* 
tem  of  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  is 
clearly  beginning  to  furnish  most  valuable  information 
on  vital  statistics.  The  proceedings  of  the  Statistical 
Sodety,  established  fai  1834,  are  of  great  value,  not  only 
by  directing  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
but  also  through  the  valuable  information  it  has  already 
been  the  means  of  accumulating.  The  establiahment  of 
a  statistical  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  !s  the 
quarter  by  means  of  which  mfoimation  upon  all  the 
leading  subjects  of  import  to  the  country  at  large  ought 
to  be  procured.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  present 
that  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1836,  I  believe  at 
the  suggestion,  or,  at  all  events,  under  the  direction,  of 
that  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  field  of  statistica-^G. 
R.  Porter,  Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  try  the  expe- 
riment how  far  returns  of  the  landunder  cultivation,  and  of 
the  diflferent  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  raised,  witii  a 
view  to  form  the  basis  of  a  system  of  agricultural  statis- 
tics, could  be  obtahied.  A  series  of  questions  were 
framed  and  iasued  from  tiie  statistical  department  of  the 
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BfliriafTVidByiddfewBdtothe  retidait  dergymeoof 
the  eooty  of  Bedford,  126  in  number,  requesting  their 
amventlKreto;  the  remit  of  the  inquuy  wu,  oat  of 
titf  12S  addfened  only  27  replied.  The  character  of  the 
RtaiMmtde,  howerer,  prove  onqoestionably  that  there 
wo«U  be  no  difllonlty  in  maldng  themi  but  that  to  ob- 
taa  them  a  eompideory  power  would  be  neceiaary. 
Ser«nl  ezeeflent  papers  have  appeared  in  the 
Gvimr'9  Ckromele  on  tfaie  tubject,  in  one  of 
vtieh  it  li  suggested  that  the  Farmers'  Chibs  tfaroogh- 
oQt  the  eovntry  should  be  ineorporated  for  the  purpose 
of  emimg  them  authorised  bodies  to  make  official  sta- 
tMed  iftums.  I  cannot,  lioweTer,  concur  in  this  view, 
as  I  beSere  sacfa  a  system  would  not  work.  So  fitr  as 
n^tiiedbtBimDg  statistical  information,  with  the  es- 
pecial viev  to  impwtement  in  practical  agriouHure,  I 
bcfim  thcK  hutttotions  to  be  iuTsluable,  and  I  think ,  if 
Bed  for  ttat  espedal  purpose,  they  would  ftiUy  work  out 
the  Mhmt^es  set  forth  thus  eleartyand  fordblyfai  the 
(kriam^t  Ckremicie : — 

"Aai  ve  must  not  foxget  that  the  informiition  thus  col- 
kded  from  the  results  of  experience  over  large  districts  is  not 
iaUe  to  thoie  incidental  influences  which  may  disturb  the  re- 
siiu  of  nngk  and  isolated  experiments.  A  statement  of  the 
tiperieace  of  twenty  persons  in  twenty  parishes  ii  as  yaluable 
i&i  tniitwoithy  as  that  of  the  experience  of  one  person  twenty 
UBanpected;  cm  which  acconnt  the  tnggeations  of  seienee, 
Ian!  OB  the  experieuee  of  a  district,  will  be  safer  and  move 
nMtiaaiftheywcfefonnded  on  individnal  experinieat  or 
ts^ndadopiiion  only.  ▲  gieat  asTing  ef  time  in  the  diAi- 
aoaortisth,  which  is  of  the  highest  impoitaiioe,  would  thus 
beaeeBnyhihed.  An  anthatic  statistic  reooid  of  our  agri- 
cBibae  woaU  afford  to  men  of  adenoe  a  aouroe  from  which 
^  woold  extract  tintha  that  no  one  could  refuse  to  acknow- 
"^  We  shonld,  in  frict»  by  such  means,  supply  them  with 
ardlofjsfoniiBtion^  whose  waters  none  would  hesitate  to 
^^not  The  same  meaaa  which  would  enable  science  to  im- 
fme  igncoltore,  would  also  confer  a  similar  ability  on  the 
,  'v/icff/  fanner.  Ihey  would  point  out  to  the  cultivator  the 
^  fxtent  of  the  riches  which  the  soil  can  be  made  to  yield, 
ed  the  natore  of  the  means  which  hate  been,  and  are,  em- 
I^ei  to  develop  the  resouroes  of  particular  districts.  They 
««ld  show  Urn  what  natore  can  do  when  her  energiea  are 
^Bvted  bj  cafita  and  skill,  agents  which  have  in  so  many 
aKteoamted  the  moram  into  meadow  land,  the  heath  into 
^<«t^di,  and  the  fever-breeding  fenainto  fiist-nte  feeding 
laaturei.  They  would  show  him,  by  the  evidence  of  fscts, 
'^v  to.  impfored  rotation,  a  fresh  sort  of  crop,  a  fresh  mode  of 

anting  an  old  one,  the  adoption  of  a  new  power,  or  the  use 
■^  a  itew  hnplement,  has  increased  the  produce  or  reduced  the 
ttwaw  of  cultivation.  Ihey  would  point  out  what  energy 
^  leaiBuJahul ;  howit  has  eniMed  tis  to  overcome  natural 
^dlnlte;  to  lemore  the  raperflnoOB  itater  from  the  hill 
udtbeheOow;  to  reaiedy  phyaksal  impeilectiona  of  vuiftee 
•ih  by  thcadfitiQn  of  materids  which  ate  hid  beneath  them; 
ad  toomteiiertifity  fay  the  use  of  msBures  lathered  from  the 
<VB  of  iMfdn,  the  bsttle4eldB  of  £nn^,  the  dcssrta  of 
Mnet,  and  the  distant  iahsidB  of  the  Fadfic.  They  would 
ahoiW  him  the  vast  uDCxhansted  resources  which  the  culti- 
(lUr  has  yet  to  avail  himself  ot  A  vohime  of  agricultural 
^■{ttistics  worthy  of  the  country  must,  in  this  manner,  be  of 
Lae  to  iH  dasses  who  are  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  land. 
Cuouijuii^  a  oonoeatration  of  our  knowledge  and  experience, 
4^Qyklifike  Instmct  by  its  detsils  and  ttiznulate  by  its  re- 


sults the  cs^itslist,  the  Isndowner,  snd  the  tenant  Iftheten- 
snt  ahouhl  be  enoouisged  to  imitate  others  in  improvements 
which  he  was  previously  ignorant  of,  and  to  make  snch  frirtber 
improvementa  aa  his  own  peculiar  drcumatanoes  might  call  for, 
the  capitalist  would  be  taught  that  there  is  ample  acopeaud 
verge  enough  for  investment  in  the  improvement  of  the  uncul- 
tivated and  half-cultivated  acres  of  this  country ;  wliilc  for 
speculation  he  woidd  be  informed  that  the  earth-bank  •»  of  all 
'banks'  the  safest— the  ploughshare  is  of  nil  'shares'  the 
most  pleasant  to  hold — the  manure  deposit  of  all  '  deposits' 
is  the  most  certain  to  afford  a  '  return ;'  for  interest  upon 
each  of  these  is  secured  by  the  strongest  of  all  'bonds' — ^the 
bond  of  gratitode,  which  binds  mother  earth  to  return  to  her 
children  full  teoompenoe  for  the  exertions  used  in  her  serviee. 
The  landowner  woold  learn  sn  equally  vshiahle  lesson— that 
hia  estates  sre  valuable  to  him  in  proportaonss  sidll  and  capital 
an  employed  in  tiieir  cultivation ;  and  that,  thoefne.  in  giv- 
ing his  tenant  equitable  tenna  and  liberal  tenure,  he  is  giving 
him  the  power  to  improve." 

In  order,  however,  to  establish  an  aoeurate  system,  so 
that  the  return  maybe  relied  upon  as  correct,  I  feel  per- 
suaded diat  it  must  be  a  goremment  measure,  and  com- 
pulsory upon  the  parties  ss  the  popnlstion  returns  are 
(hear,  hear).  However  gentlemen,  as  I  said  at  (he 
oommenoement  of  my  obsenrations  this  evening,  my 
object  is  merely  to  throw  out  a  few  ideas  upon  this 
subject,  with  the  view  of  elicitmg  a  discussion,  by  pnMs- 
ticsl  men  like  yoursdlTes,  upon  a  question  which  I  hold 
to  be  of  the  highest  faiterest  and  hnportanoe  (cheers). 
I  have  here  a  number  of  the  SiatUtieal  Joumai,  which 
oontsins  the  questions  which  were  sent  out  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  Into  the  county  of  Bedford,  which  might  form 
the  basis  of  what  we  vrant,  although  I  incUne  to  the 
opinion  that  they  go  too  much  into  detail.  If  you  go 
too  much  into  ddnil  you  incur  a  vast  expense  and  com- 
plicate the  returns  (hear).  The  simpler  the  plan,  the 
better  to  commence  wltii ;  and  advances  can  be  made 
in  the  increase  of  deteils  as  you  find  your  system  of 
operations  becoming  better  understood,  (hear).  With 
a  view  to  place  the  subject  in  Mmetiiing  like  a  practical 
shape  before  you,  I  shall  propose  a  resolution  to  the 
effects— 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  an  accurate  s>stpm  of 
ngricaUnral  statistics  would  be  highly  beneficial : 

'*  First,  because  It  would  show  how  flur  the  British  soil  n  as  ca- 
pable of  prododng  a  foAeient  supply  of  food  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  population. 

"  Secondly,  that  it  would  show  the  annual  increase  in  the 
amount  of  agricultural  produce. 

"lliitdly,  that  in  seasons  of  deficient  harvests  it  would  indicate 
tbe  probable  amount  of  deildeney,  and  thus  prevent  undue  spe- 
culation in  Ibreign  grain,  to  the  Injury  as  well  of  the  farmer  as 
of  the  importer. 

«*  Fourthly,  that  it  would  enable  botli  the  landlord  and  tenant 
to  form  an  opinion  whether  there  was  a  growing  demand,  and 
theraby  deleraiine  to  make  an  outlay  tai  improvementa  to  meet 
it;  and. 

«•  Fifthly,  that  in  ihe  case  of  foiluw  of  crops,  as  of  the  potato 
crop  in  tlie  hist  two  years,  the  deficiency  might  be  readily  ascer- 
tained, and  consequently  the  amount  of  food  required  to  replace 
the  detlcleney  more  easily  and  promptly  provided*'  (load  cheers). 
Mr.  SMiTH(ofRutland8lilre).— In  France,  I  believe, 
they  have  a  system  of  agricultural  statistics  which  an- 
swers very  well. 
Mr,  Shaw  (of  the   Strand).— No :  they  are  like 
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some  of  the  American  returasy  rather  speculative  titan 
aeearate  statistical  retams,  and  cannot  be  relied  on 
(hear).  I  have  in  my  band  a  Preach  paper  which  I  rc- 
eeiyedonly  last  Friday, and  which  contains  a  return  put 
in  a  very  official  form,  for  the  department  of  the  Eare- 
et-Loire.  It  assumes  that  the  produce  of  that  depart- 
ment for  the  year  1840  is  asccrtaiued,  and  it  is  pre- 
sented in  a  shape  and  form  which  show  that  some  sort 
of  machinery  must  exist;  but  a  gentlemaUi  wlio  has 
been  a  good  deal  in  France,  and  has  seen  tlic  way  in 
which  these  returns  are  made,  tells  me  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  you  can  place  any  dependence  upon 
them*  This  arises  not  from  any  Impracticability  In 
the  matter,  but  merely  because  tiie  French  people  do 
not  give  that  attention  to  details  and  figures  which  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  statistical  accuracy 
(Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman. — Gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  my 
rising  so  soon,  but  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations 
upon  this  important  subject  (Hear).  I  feel  we  are  very 
much  hudebted  to  Mr.  Shaw  for  having  on  various  oc- 
casions directed  our  attention  to  such  matters,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that,  considering  the  position  in  which 
the  agriculture  of  England  is  at  present  placed,  there 
never  was  a  better  opportunity  upoi  which  to  fix  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  system  of  statistical  de- 
tails than  now  (Hear).  We  are  all  aware  that,  in 
connection  with  the  recent  introduction  of  the  new 
tithe  laws,  nearly  the  whole  of  England  has  been 
accurately  surveyed,  and  therefore  I  think  wc 
might  obtain,  in  Uie  different  Poor  law  unions, 
the  information  we  require.  I  look  to  the  unions  as 
the  best  sources  from  which  to  obtain  this  information, 
and  I  think  from  them  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  a 
return  of  the  number  of  acres  of  land  in  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation in  Enghmd  and  Wales.  The  first  thing  we 
should  look  to  is  that  which  is  most  essential  and  im- 
portant, namely,  to  ascertain  the  cultivable  acreage  of 
land  in  England— the  number  of  acres  of  grass  land, 
and  the  number  of  acres  of  waste  land  in  England  at 
the  present  time  (Hear,  hear).  We  should  then  issue 
a  circular,  and  appoint  a  day  for  making  these  returns 
towards  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  parish  might  be  called  to- 
gether, and  there  make  the  return  recioircd  of  the 
number  of  acres  of  grain  then  growing,  and  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  tiien  brought  into  cultivation.  This 
might  be  handed  over  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and 
by  the  guardians  forwarded  to  the  government.  By 
adopting  this  plan,  I  think  an  accurate  statement 
might  be  obtained  (Hear)«  The  reason  why  I  think 
this  mode  is  perhaps  the  best,  is  that  farmers  are  al- 
ways rather  jealous  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
how  many  quarters  they  grow  to  the  acre.  However 
they  may  boast  over  their  glass  as  to  the  number  of 
quarters  of  com  per  acre  which  they  may  have  grown 
under  particular  circumstances,  farmers  have  a  natu- 
ral antipathy  to  making  their  affiiirs  known  (Hear, 
and  a  laugh) ;  and  therefore  I  think  that  if  we  could 
obtain  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  in  each 
IMtfish,  I  presume  we  should  ascertain,  through  the 


board  of  guardians,  the  number  of  quarters  produced, 
better  than  by  an  individual  return  from  each  pariah. 
This  is  a  mode  which  I  have  thought  of  as  most  likely 
to  succeed ;  and  with  so  simple  a  machinery  I  think 
there  la  no  doubt  it  would.  We  should  have  nothiDg 
to  do  but  to  fix  a  particular  time  for  ito  being  done. 
One  or  two  days,  1  presume,  would  be  quite  enough 
for  this  purpose;  and  if  we  had  the  number  of  cul- 
tivable acres,  I  think  we  should  not  be  far  off  the  num- 
ber of  quarters  of  corn  grown  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Shaw 
has  certoinly  given  this  subject  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion, which  1  have  not  until  to-night;  for  as  Mr.  Shaw 
had  to  bring  it  forward,  I  did  not  think  this  necessary. 
But  although  I  have  not  done  this,  it  has,  to  sonae  ex- 
tent, occupied  ray  attention,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been 
in  communication  with  a  gentleman  who  has  been  cm- 
ployed  in  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  [advlaing 
with  the  leading  men  of  the  day  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  suggestions  which  I  have  thrown  out  are,  in  point 
of  fact,  his.  He  is  at  present  drawing  out  some  papers 
which  are  to  be  submitted  to  competent  persons,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  put  into  operation  to  effbct  the 
object  which  we  arc  now  seeking  (Hear,  hear).  I  shall 
not  offer  any  further  observations,  gentlemen ;  for  all 
wc  have  to  look  tu  is  the  machinery  necessary  to  ac- 
complish our  object.  With  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
the  information  there  is  no  doubt  (Hear).  We  are 
told  that  we  have  a  largely  increasing  population,  and 
that  uuless  we  have  increased  means  of  growth,  that 
population  cannot  be  fed  upon  the  producUou  of  oar 
own  soil.  In  answer  to  this,  the  farmers  reply  they 
are  in  a  position  to  show  that  they  can  grow  food 
enough  for  the  increasing  population  if  they  have  that 
encouragement  which  they  ought  to  have  (Hear, 
hear).  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  this  cannot  be 
done.  Now,  if  you  do  nothing  else  by  means  of  this 
statistical  information,  you  will  at  least  settle  the 
question  upon  this  disputed  point,  namely,  whether  or 
not  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  this  country  goes 
on  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  population  does. 
This  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  I  can 
ouly  say  that  I  hope  there  may  be  gentlemen  present 
who  have  turned  their  minds  to  the  subject,  and  may 
be  ready  to  give  us  their  views  upon  so  important  a 
matter  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bbadbll. — I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,  that 
there  can  be  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion  upon 
the  importence  of  this  subject,  and  therefore  tliat 
part  of  the  question  is  at  once  disposed  of  (cheera). 
But  the  other  part  of  the  qnestton,  namely,  how 
it  can  at  once  be  brought  practically  into  opention,  is 
another  consideration  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  8haw  hassng- 
gested  that  the  only  means  of  aecomplishing  tliis  Is  to 
make  it  compnltory— that  there  is,  in  fiict,  no  other  way 
out  of  the  difficulty,  and  in  this  I  entirely  concor.  With 
regard  to  our  worthy  Chairman's  proposition  that  it 
should  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  the  only 
difficulty  on  that  point  is,  that  yon  would  get  a  return 
made  by  the  farmers  themselves,  a  return  upon  which 
you  could  not  depend.  We  shall  never  get  the  thing 
properly  done  until  the  Government  sees  the  import- 
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aoee  of  the  matter  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  ap- 
point proper  persona  to  collect  this  statistical  informa- 
tion, perfectly  Independent  of  the  persons  interested 
in  making  them  (Hear,  hear).  If  yon  go  into  the 
country,  you  will  find  the  farmer  will  not  tell  you  how 
many  aerca  he  grows,  or  how  many  quarters  per  acre ; 
aad  therefore  to  make  your  return  of  any  value,  it 
rattst  be  obtained  by  parties  who  are  perfectly  dis- 
tiaet  and  perfectly  independent  of  thoae  who  arc 
tbe  prodncers  of  the  corn  (hear).  If  you  get  inac- 
cDiate  retumsy  you  will  not  derive  half  the  advantage 
wych  yon  would  from  correct  statistical  details ;  in 
Uet,  onlcM  they  are  correct,  such  returns  are  worse 
thin  Qsdass  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  calling 
■pon  the  guardiaiii  to  perform  this  duty,  we  know 
they  are  not  Tery  liberally  rewarded  for  what  they  do 
•Iready .  and  I  think  they  would  soon  begin  to  fancy 
that  they  weie  not  partioularly  called  upon  to  do  this 
new  doty;  and  if  you  made  it  obligatory  upon  them, 
they  would  take  the  shortest  cut  to  obtain  the  Infor- 
mation, tskmg  it  from  the  first  who  might  choose  to 
bring  it.  The  system  could  not  be  properly  carried 
out  except  by  persons  who  were  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  such  duties,  and  they  must  be  paid  for 
it  (hear).  As  Mr.  Shaw  sUted,  out  of  the  126  per- 
sons to  whom  the  notice  bad  been  sent  in  Bedford- 
Bhire,  only  27  made  a  return  to  it. 

TheCHAiSMAiTd — But  in  that  case  the  making  of  a 
retum  was  not  compulsory  (hear). 

Mr.  BsADBi*L. — No;  but  how  can  you  make  it 
compalsoiy  unless  you  have  responsible  officers  ? 

Tht  Chaibmas. — Ton  have  the  number  of  acres 
ascertained  already,  and  the  division  whether  arable 
land,  grass  land,  or  wood  land ;  and  therefore  you 
have  only  now  to  ascertain  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  seres  of  arable  land  whether  they  are  sowed  with 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  other  grain.  In  order  to 
insure  a  correct  retum,  you  might  impose  a  penalty 
on  perMiis  making  a  false  retum,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  otiier  matters,  and  then  the  parties  whose  duty 
it  was  would  take  care  to  be  tolerably  accurate.  If 
the  Board  of  Guardians  or  Churchwardens  could  not 
he  depended  on,  why  some  other  officer  might  be 
eaDed  in,  or  some  person  might  be  appointed  upon 
whom  the  task  should  be  fixed,  to  state  the  number 
of  acres  of  com  which  the  parish  grew. 

Mr.  Bbadbll.— -The  great  diffisrence  between  you 
and  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this,  that  you  would  leave 
the  matter  to  the  Board  of  Guardians ;  and  I  would 
appcHnt  three,  five,  six,  or  seven  statistical  collectors 
for  each  county,  as  might  be  found  necessary  (hear).  I 
quite  agree  in  the  propriety  of  making  use  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  as  &r  as  available;  but  what  I 
wish  is  that  the  return  should  be  the  retum  of  the 
officers  appointed,  and  not  the  retum  of  the  Board  of 
Goardians  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Jambs  Wood,  of  Sussex. — For  my  part,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  very  great  objection  to  having  a 
number  of  collectors  riding  over  the  country  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Beadell ;  I  regard  them  as  peculiarly 
vexttwus,  and  think  we  haTe  quite  a  suffleiept  number 


of  such  overlookers  already  without  adding  to  their 
number  (hear,  and  a  laugh).  I  want  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  for  one,  gentlemen,  am  not  very  fond  of  paid 
commissioners  (Hear,  hca*-)*  With  regard  to  the 
number  of  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  cacli  parish,  and 
how  those  acres  were  cultivated,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
Board  of  Guardians  or  Churchwardens  could  take  any 
unfair  advantage  in  making  a  return ;  for  a  farmer 
having  made  his  return  to  them,  if  there  were  any- 
thing suspicions  in  it,  his  neighbours  would  inquire 
into  the  matter :  they  would  say,  **  Why  so  and  so  sows 
so  many  acres  of  this,  and  so  many  acres  of  that,"  and 
look  into  the  tiling;  but  if  paid  officers  were  going 
OTer  the  farms,  why  they  would  not  tlunk  it  worth 
their  while  to  say  whether  the  return  were  right  or 
wrong  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  it  much  better  that  people  should  make  a 
Toluntary  retora,  with  regard  to  their  own  land,  than 
that  there  should  be  a  compulsory  return  to  Govem- 
ment-agents.  We  know  that  many  farmers  do  not 
keep  very  accurate  accounts  of  what  they  grow,  and 
therefore,  having  to  make  a  return  for  statistical  pur- 
poses, would  be  an  adrantage  to  them.  Generally 
speakiog,  those  who  know  what  the  land  is,  and  what  it 
will  produce,  could  settle  the  matter  much  better  than 
persons  coming  from  a  distance ;  and  I  do  not  see 
that  they  have  much  motive  for  withholding  the 
trath  (hear).  I  think  that  by  the  means  I  am  con- 
templating you  would  in  a  short  time  get  as  accurate 
a  return  as  by  any  other,  and  avoid  the  adoption  of 
that  obnoxious  mode  of  sending  round  persons  in  the 
inquisitive  manner  which  has  been  proposed— as  the 
phrase  is,  it  would  '<  go  down  better"  than  the  other 
way  (Hear,  hear).  I  therefore  think  that  the  pro- 
positien  of  our  excellent  Chairman  very  much  to  the 
point  (hear).  I  feel  very  much  the  value  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  speech  on  this  point,  and  I  perfectly  concur 
with  him  in  thinking  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  we  should  show  by  statistical  statement  (for  that 
is  the  only  prooQ  that  this  country  is  quite  able  to 
maintain  the  increasing  population— any  increase  of 
population— of  this  country  (Hear).  I  am  an  advo- 
cate for  increase  of  population  (<*  Hear,"  laughter,  and 
cheers).  I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  not  suf- 
ficient agricultural  labourers  in  my  district,  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  their  numbers  should  be  increased 
(Hear).  It  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  should  be  greater  consumers  of  manufactures 
than  they  are  at  present— (Hear)— and  until  there  is 
an  increase  of  population  among  them,  that  will  not 
be  the  case  (Hear,  hear).  I  am  for  making  matters 
more  even  by  making  the  agricultural  classes  greater 
consumers.  We  are  quite  capable  of  increasing  the 
production  of  this  country  to  the  extent  of  maintaining 
double  the  population  which  now  exists  (cheers).  As 
far  as  I  am  a  judge  of  these  matters,  I  should  say  that 
the  soil  of  this  country  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
popuhition  of  sixty  millions  instead  of  thirty  millions 
(Hear). 

Mr.  Tubnbb  (Devonshire) :  I  have  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  much  studied  this  question ;  but 
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I  quite  agree  in  the  propoBltkm  that  nothing  bat  eora- 
pnlsory  means  will  effect  the  object  which  we  have  in 
view  (Hear).  I  thhik  that  thii  is  quite  clear ;  that  for 
the  thing  to  be  done  properly  and  satisftustorily,  it 
must  be  done  by  the  Government  of  the  country 
(Hear).  If  the  Government  can  get  statistical  state- 
ments upon  other  subjects,  why  not  upon  these?  If 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers  were  compelled  upon 
oath  to  state  the  number  of  acres  of  wheat,  peas,  beans, 
&e.,  grown  In  their  parishes ;  surely  they  might,  and 
wonld,  as  well  do  this  as  make  a  return  upon  any  other 
subject.  If  this  plan  were  adopted,  I  think  it  would 
be  found  to  answer;  but  with  regard  to  half-a*doien 
men  going  over  the  country,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
with  Mr.  Wood,  that  that  would  not  do ;  and  as  to 
voluntary  returns,  I  do  not  think  you  could  depend 
upon  them  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairmak  :  Mr  Wood  quite  coincides  with 
my  views,  1  think. 

Mr.  Bbadbll:  The  only  objection  to  the  plan,  I 
think,  is,  that  you  entail  the  duties  upon  persons  who 
arc  perfectly  inefficient.  If  you  take  the  church- 
wardens, you  will  frequently  And  that  they  are  the 
tradesmen  of  the  town  :  now,  what  do  they  know  of 
fiirming  ?  (**  Hear,*'  and  a  laugh) .  You  are,  moreover, 
cntailiDg  ui>on  them  an  additional  duty,  for  which  you 
ought  to  pay  them.  If  yon  wish  to  have  the  duty  per- 
formed by  them,  do  so }  but  pay  them  ibr  it  (Hear). 
For  depend  upon  it,  that  if  you  have  your  information 
for  nothing,  it  will  be  worth  Just  what  yon  give  for  it, 
and  no  more  ("  Hear,"  and  hiughter).  In  most 
parishes  you  will  find  the  overseers  peiftctiy  incom- 
petent to  the  task.  You  will  find  that  the  overseers 
are  ironmongers,  tailors,  or  shoemakers :  now  what  is 
the  use  of  sending  them  ?  Why,  yon  will  just  get 
what  you  don't  want;  namely,  the  (krmer's  own  re- 
turn (Hear). 

The  CnAiRMAV :  When  I  mentioned  the  gomrdians 
or  overseers  of  the  poor,  I  meant  the  persons  In  the 
parish  most  competent  to  the  performance  of  the  duty. 
All  I  say  is,  let  the  persons  most  competent  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  dnty  (Hear).  If  for  these  returns  the 
Government  were  to  furnish  printed  forms,  and  cer- 
tain persons  were  compelled  to  attend  and  fill  them  up, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  matter.  The 
system  would  very  soon  come  to  act  as  perfectly  as 
machinery ;  and  like  multiplying  wheels,  would  iMqgin 
with  the  units,  advancing  to  the  tens,  and  so  forth, 
until  the  required  returns  were  furnished  (Hear,  hear). 
Let  two  fit  persons  be  appointed  to  each  parish,  and 
it  surely  would  be  very  easy  in  agricultural  parishes  to 
find  persons  comi)etent  to  such  duties  (Hear).  There 
never  was,  perhaps,  au  occasion  on  which  the  necessity 
of  agricultural  statistics  had  been  so  cleariy  demon- 
strated as  during  tlie  period  of  the  past  harvest;  all 
the  computations  had  been  wrong;  the  most  compe- 
tent judges  had,  in  fhct,  overrated  the  wheat  crop 
this  year  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Beadbll:  Your  system  would  get  the  inlbr- 
mation  from  interested  parties ;  that  is  my  objection 
to  it«   The  fwmen  woold  say,  '*  We  must  not  xetun 


this  too  high,  or  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  Jail-rate  upon 
it"  (Hear),  Oh,  I  have  heard  thissaid  on  mora  trifling 
occasions. 

Mr.  FiBHsa  Hobbb:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen, 
I  cannot  allow  this  discussion  to  pass  without  putting 
in  my  veto  against  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Beadell,  that 
the  fiumers  would  not  make  correct  retomt  (Hear, 
hear).  For  my  own  part,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  mixing 
very  much  among  farmers ;  and  I  think  they  wonld 
make  much  more  correct  returns  than  paid  officers.  I 
see  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  from  the  board  of 
guardians  an  accurate  return  of  the  acreage:  if  they 
were  onee  appointed  to  the  dnty,  the  responaibllity  of 
making  a  correct  return  would  rest  with  them  (Hear). 
My  plan  would  be  to  Instruct  the  parish  oflScers  to 
send  round  circulars  to  every  occupier  of  land ;  similar, 
in  fact,  to  the  mode  adopted  now  in  the  dectkm  of 
guardians.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  parties  would 
make  a  very  impartial  return  of  the  quantity  of  grain 
grown.  Many  members  of  the  board  of  guardians 
being  In  the  habit  of  travelling  about  from  one  market 
to  another,  would  be  able  to  make  a  return  as  to  ten 
or  twenty  parishes  out  of  a  union,  and  few  unions  oon* 
sist  of  less  than  thirty  parishes.  Persons  thus  in  the 
habit  of  going  over  their  unions  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  more  capable  of  making  such  a  return  than  any 
other  class  of  individuals ;  and  although  this  might 
entail  expense  and  some  litUe  responsibility,  yet,  when 
it  would  be  for  the  public  good  and  beneficial  to  the 
industrious  classes  throughout  the  country,  I  feel  per- 
suaded they  would  take  it  upon  them  (Hear, hear). 
I  do  think  this  would  be  the  simplest  and  best  mode 
of  carrying  out  our  plan,  and  onewhich  might  be  ftdriy 
recommended.  I  think  at  the  same  time,  gentlemen, 
that  we  ought  not  to  rest  here,  but  that  we  ought  to 
ascertain  the  feelings  of  our  representatives  upon  the 
point,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  subject  taken  up  In 
the  House  of  Commons  (Hear). 

Mr.  BBADBLX..^It  Is  all  very  vrdl  for  Mr.  Hobbe 
to  veto  my  observations :  it  is  perfisctly  correct  that  he 
should  do  so  if  he  thinks  proper,  but  I  beg  to  say  tliat 
he  has  represented  what  I  did  not  say— or  at  least  did 
not  mean.  I  did  not  intend  to  suggest  or  propose  that 
you  should  take  persons  out  of  Bedfordshire,  for  in- 
stance, to  collect  agricultural  statistics  In  Bssex  (Hear, 
hear).  What  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  you  wiQ  not 
get  statistical  returns  for  nothing,  or  that  If  yon  do, 
they  win  be  worth  Just  what  you  give  for  them  (Hear, 
and  a  laugh). 

The  Chairman.-- There  are  various  returns  of  land 
tax,  property  tax,  and  with  regard  to  the  highways  ; 
and  are  we  to  infer,  because  those  returns  are  not  paid 
for,  that  they  are  not  correct  ?  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bbadbll.— If  you  use  the  board  of  guardians, 
their  labours  should  be  coneentmted ;  but  I  am  atlU 
of  opinion  that  returns,  to  be  depended  on,  ranet  be 
made  by  individuals  appointed  for  the  pupose. 

The  Chairkab^-I  have  no  objeethm  to  the  retnrae 
behig  made  by  a  regular  board,  but  I  only  suggest  that 
the  board  of  guardians  should  be  the  channel  throvgh 
whkh  they  woe  ] 
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Mr.  Bbadbll.— If  yon  mean  to  have  a  regular ;  a  period  of  fifty  yean  we  fthall  find  the  populaiion  of 


b<iard  which  you  pay  for  the  collection  of  these  ata- 
li<>tic»,  why  that  ii  all  I  am  contending  for.  We  are 
all  agreed  npon  tlie  point  that  great  benefita  woald 
arise  from  having  an  accurate  ayatcm  of  agricultural 
»Utistic9,  if  it  can  be  carried  out;  but  I  don't  think 
that  it  is  any  part  of  the  object  of  the  present  discus. 
sion  to  abow  the  way  in  which  that  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Smith  (of  Rutiandahire).— Thia  is  the  first  oc- 
casion upon  which  my  attention  baa  been  immediately 
addreaied  to  this  aabject,  therefore  I  have  not  had 
niQcb  time  to  consider  it ;  but  in  my  mind  it  is  a  very 
important  Aubjcct ;  for  when  wc  look  to  the  manofac- 
tnriog  and  agricultural  improvement  of  this  country,  i 
wc  most  perceive  tliat  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  and 
the  consumer,  equally  require  to  be  in  fiosscssion  of  t 
atat'fttical  information  (Hear,  hear).  Tlie  fir»t  and  i 
most  oceeaaary  thing  for  them  to  know  is  the  produce 
oftbe  soil.  We  read  in  various  works  the  number  of 
acres  of  land  in  wood,  in  waste,  and  iu.  grass,  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  wor&  in  existence 
which  gives  us  the  number  of  acrc«  ii;  cultivation 
^Hear,  hear).  I  can  inform  you,  genti.'u  en,  that  this 
^abject  has  been  mooted  in  Rutlauisairc  by  Mr. 
Stafford  O'Brien,  M.P. — who  is.  as  yo.:  know,  a  firm 
A'-i*  ^tannch  friend  to  the  farmer  (cheers)— and  he  is 
ready  to  go  forward  with  the  subject  in  Parliament. 
Wc  are,  therefore,  in  aafc  hands,  as  far  as  the  iiousc 
of  Commons  ia  concerned  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
As  to  the  working  out  of  the  subject,  it  has  certainly 
struck  me  that  the  plan  must  be  compulsory,  and  with 
the  Government  (Hear,  hear).  As  to  managing  tie 
matter  through  the  churchwardens  or  boards  of 
guardians,  or  even  a  board  of  paid  commissioners,  I 
do  not  think  that  would  answer.  I  should  wish  that 
a  l)oard  be  establiahed  for  each  county,  and  that  one 
perMo  or  more  be  appointed  in  every  parish  or  village, 
vhosc  doty  it  should  be  to  collect  the  information,  and 
TduTtt  it  to  the  central  boarrl  of  the  county  (cheers). 
There  is  another  point  of  importance  in  this  question, 
and  that  is  the  period  which  you  select  for  going  round 
aod  making  the  survey  or  report :  the  result  would 
depend  entirely  upon  the  time  at  which  you  set  about  it 
(Hear).  For  instance,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  wheat 
cropwaa  this  year  altogether  over-estimated  (ffear, 
hear).  You  will  see  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  statists 
go  roond  (Hear,  hear).  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw 
io  the  expression  of  the  opinion,  that  this  is  a  subject 
which  ought  to  be  grappled  with  at  once  (Hear). 
We  are  sometimes  told  oat  of  this  room  that  we  ar^ 
aext  to  drones,  that  we  have  not  stepped  forth  in  de* 
f«DC€ofour  own  rights  and  interests  (Hear).  But  I 
ten  those  acenaen  tet  we  have  come  forth,  and  that 
we  win  assume  the  tone  and  character  of  ''  a  class," 
and  Kct  from  under  the  bushel  (cheers).  Our  policy  at 
tiie  lame  time  will  be  to  go  step  by  step  in  our  forward 
coane,  and  endeavour  to  aee  that  we  place  the  matter 
ia  bauds  stronger  than  our  own  (renewed  cheers). 
Ui  us  uo  longer  be  accused  by  the  manufactarers  of 
hsTiog  no  returns  (Hear,  hear).    If  we  look  back  for 


this  country  very  conaiderably  smaller  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent* The  people  are,  nevertheless,  better  fed  and 
more  cheaply ;  we  have,  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt  made 
great  national  strides  in  agriculture,  but  there  is  yet 
much  necessity  for  improvement  (Hear,  hear).  The 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club, 
and  the  railways  have  brought  about  improvements 
which  will,  in  the  end,  prove  great  blessings  (Hear). 
I  think,  however,  as  this  subject  has  been  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  always  first  and  foremost  in 
advocating  the  cause  which  he  deems  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow-man,  that  a  board  might  be  formed  which 
would  become  a  positive  national  good  (Hear,  hear, 
and  cheers). 

Mr.  Shaw  (of  the  Strand).— I  sUted  at  the  first,  that 
my  object  in  bringing  this  question  forward  was  merely 
to  direct  your  attention  to  its  importance  (Hear,  hear). 
[  t  appears  to  me  that  of  the  number  present  in  this  room 
almost  all  have  had  their  attention,  more  or  less,  di- 
rected to  it  and  their  minds  working  upon  it ;  but  all 
will  agree  that  however  much  individual  minds  may 
have  been  at  work,  the  subject  is  not  yet  fairly  brought 
before  the  public  (Hear,  hear).  Now  you  will  recol- 
lect that  this  time  last  year  there  was  another  subject 
which  I  brought  before  this  club,  namly  **  tenant 
right,"  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
Itas  been  discussed  at  many  local  clubs,  and  which  is 
making  great  way  as  regards  principle ;  in  fact,  there  is 
scarcely  a  local  club  in  England  which  will  not  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  have  discussed  it  (Hear,  hear). 
I  merely  mention  this  to  show  that  the  same  results 
may  arise  from  the  opening  out  this  question,  and 
that  my  object  is  to  get  it  before  the  country,  not 
merely  individual  minds  but  the  public  mind.  What 
I  want  is  to  get  men  to  co-operate ;  in  short,  to  make 
it  a  public  question  (Hear,  hear).  I  scrupulously 
and  purposely  avoided  saying  anything  of  the  mode  or 
machinery  by  which  this  object  was  to  be  carried  out. 
For  I  did  not  think,  and  do  not  think  that  the  public 
mind  is  ripe  for  the  machinery,  unless  indeed  the  go- 
vemment  sees  its  way.  All,  therefore,  that  I  wanted  to 
do  was,  to  direct  the  discussion  into  such  a  channel 
as  should  lead  to  a  full  and  fair  consideration  of  the 
subject  itself,  rather  than  to  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  into  operation  (Hear»  hear).  I  have  had  some  com- 
munication with  persons  whose  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  question;  and  I  know  that  for  seve- 
ral years  past  various  modes  by  which  It  might  best 
be  carried  out  have  been  under  the  consideration  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  Her  Majesty's  Qovern- 
ment  (Hear).  I  know  that  the  mode  mentioned  by 
our  excellent  chairman  has  again  and  again  been 
considered  by  these  individuals,  and  that  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  machinery  at  present  in  existence  will  accom- 
plish the  object;  but  that  machinery  must  be  pur> 
posely  constructed  for  it,  although  it  may  bo  costly 
(Hear).  The  conviction  that  agricultural  sUtistics  must 
be  put  upon  a  sound  basis  has  come  home  strongly  to 
the  minds  of  many  persons  of  late(Hear,hear).  IbeUeve 
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a  v%rf  lufs^  and  inflSMtlal  body  of  the 
ben  of  the  Home  of  Ckmmone  who  were  at  one 
time  opposed  to  a  eystem  wMoh  would  show  the  aotml 
amoont  of  native  agricnltaral  pvodnee,  are  now  prepaved 
to  take  the  lead  in  oarrying  it  oat  (cheers)  ;  and  that 
those  indiTldaals  who  onoe  were  prejudioed  agataist  lodi 
returns  are  now  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  adrooates 
of  a  system  of  agrlealtciral  statiftiof ,  who  have  hitherto 
laboured  under  considerable  difteulties  ftom  the  peculiar 
views  which  their  opponents  took  of  their  objoote,  re- 
garding them  as  more  visionary,  poHtioal  economists 
(Hear,  hear).  'Hiey  have  now,  however,  come  over  to 
our  ranks,  and  are  ready  to  help  vs  in  providing  the 
machinery  necessary  to  obtain  that  information  which 
is  so  highly  important  in  reference  to  the  produeing  food 
Ibr  the  population  of  this  ooontry  (Hear,  hear).  I  be- 
lieve we  have  only  to  agitate  the  question  to  obtain  what 
we  desire ;  and  very  little  agitation  will  be  necessary  if  the 
body  of  large  and  Intelligent  farmers  such  as  I  see  here  to- 
i^ht  will  take  up  the  subject,  and  show  that  they  are 
really  desirous  of  getting  a  proper  system  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  (Hear).  There  are  persons  who 
would  be  glad  to  have  your  support  fai  accomplishing 
this  important  object  (Hear,  hear).  I  feel  that  I  need 
scarcely  say  anything  more  than  to  repeat  tiiat  I  scru- 
pulously avoided  referring  to  the  description  of  machi- 
nery which  should  be  adopted,  because,  on  a  question 
upon  which  there  are  so  many  diflSerent  views,  a  discus- 
sion upon  that  part  of  the  subject  would  be  endless 
(Hear) ;  and  when  we  are  arrived  at  that  point  that 
all  we  want  is  the  machinery  to  enable  us  to  accom- 
plish what  we  have  in  view,  our  object  will  be  ac- 
complished. I  hope  that  at  all  your  different  local 
clubs  and  societies  you  will  broach  the  question  when- 
ever you  have  an  opportunity,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
feeling  upon  the  subject.  If  the  practical  formers  of 
England  (for  they  are  the  persons  who  will  be  most  lis- 
tened to)  ^'illtake  up  the  question,  their  domg  so  will  be 
the  most  ready  step  towards  its  attainment.  T  do  not 
know  that  anything  could  so  opportunely  have  shown 
the  necessity  of  such  a  system  than  the  prejudice  and 
ignorance  which  existed  during  the  last  year  upon  the 
subject  of  the  actual  state  of  the  crops,  and  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  inducing  the  speculators  to  ransack  all  parts 
of  the  world  for  com  which  may  or  may  not  be  wanted^a 
species  of  ignorance  which  I  regard  as  a  national  disgrace. 
Now  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  If  there  had  been 
any  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  real  acreable  pro- 
duce, and  the  precise  state  of  the  harvest  were,  for  we 
have  already  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  what  theconsump- 
tion  is  (Hear,  hear).  With  these  observations,  gentie- 
men,  I  shall  conclude,  and  once  more  read  the  reasons 
which  I  have  already  adduced  In  fevour  of  a  system  of 
agricultural  statistics  (Hear). 

The  resolution,  with  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
«A  acourate  system  of  agricultural  statistics,  as  giten 
above,  having  been  proposed  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Tv^vsR  and  Mr.  Hobm, 

The  CaaiEMAN  put  the  question,  which  was  carried 
Tusanhnouily.     ^ 

Mr.  Turner  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shaw 


for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  bravght  the  rabject 
before  them  (cheers),  and  said  that  that  gentleman  had 
always  tsken  the  lead  in  everything  that  could  be  vseAd 
to  the  agricultural  body  in  this  country  (Heiur,  hear). 

Mr.  Browns  seconded  the  motion,  and  said,  from 
what  he  had  beard  to-night,  he  was  more  than  ever  con- 
vhiced  of  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  agriouitural  sta- 
tistics (Hear).  He  had  for  many  years  tried  to  asoer- 
tafai  what  quantity  of  com  could  be  produced.  In  order 
to  enable  him  to  answer  the  asaertum,  «  Yo«  oanaot 
grow  com  enough  hi  tills  country  to  support  the  people' ' 
(Hear).  Itwascertahily  most  desirable  that  tiMyahonld 
know  in  what  podtion  (hey  stood  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  being  able  to  feed  the  people  of  thia  oovatry. 
(Hear).  It  was  most  fanportant  that  all  tiie  land  which 
it  was  possible  to  be  brought  faito  ouWvation  should  be 
cultivated,  first  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  food  for 
the  people,  and  secondly  for  the  purpose  of  afferdlBg 
employment  to  the  labourer  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Shaw  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  done  him, 
and  said  that  in  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  agrieultore  he 
did  no  more  than  his  disposition  inclined,  him  to  do,  and 
he  should  be  at  all  times  ready  to  do  whatever  might  be 
in  his  power  for  the  cause  (Loud  cheers). 

Hie  meeting  then  separated. 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  proceedinga 
at  the  dinner  of  toe  Smithfield  Qub,  that  two  ele* 
gant  aUver  wine-coolera  were  presented  by  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond^  the  President  of  the 
Club,  to  Mr.  Brandrethj,  as  a  slight  testimonial  for 
his  services  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Club  for 
the  space  of  seven  years,  and  also  as  Director  of 
the  Country  Shows  of  the  Royal  Agricuhural  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Brandreth's  address  to  the  meeting 
was  received  with  those  hearty  and  universal  nuurke 
of  approbation  which,  whilst  tiiey  are  creditable 
to  the  Club,  oould  not  fieul  to  be  gratifying  to  him. 
Hie  brotiiMT,  Mr.  B.  T.  B,  Gibba,  the  preaent  Secre- 
tary, follows  in  his  brother's  footsteps,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  earn  the  wdl-merited  approval  of  the 
Club. 

It  will  be  seen  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, in  reply  to  a  deputation  which  waited  upon 
him  in  reference  to  a  testimonial  proposed  to  be 
presented  to  him^  stated  that  he  wished  '*  that  any 
fund  to  be  raised  as  a  testimonial  to  himself  should 
be  used  as  the  foimdation-stone  of  an  uwtitiition 
far  the  relief  of  farmers  reditoed  iy  advent  ctreim- 
stances,'*  When  the  subject  was  first  mooted,  we 
suggested  that  the  looal  Agricultural  Protection 
Societies  had  it  in  their  power  tp  carry  out  the 
proposition  in  a  manner  which  would  be  cr^taUo 
to  themselves  and  worthy  of  his  Grace.  We  hope 
the  hint  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  them.— Mark 
I^e  Express. 

The  silver  medal  presented  to  the  largest  purchaser 
of  stock  from  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Show  of  the  past  year 
has  been  awarded  by  the  committee  to  Mr.  Banister, 
of  Threadneedle-streety  purveyor  to  Her  Majesty. 
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THE    FARMERS*    CLUB.-ANNI VERS ARY    DINNER. 


The  aimiTomry  dinner  of  the  Fiirmen'  Club  took 
place  on  Tlanday,  Dec.  10,  at  Radley'i  Hotel,  Bridge- 
itrect,  Bbckfrmn,  and  proved  in  erery  resi^ect  a  Iramper. 
Tbe  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Geoiige  Turner  (a  celebrated 
ind  well  known  breeder  of  DeTonahlre  stock),  and  was 
ropported  by  tbe  following  gentlemen :  Mr.  R.  Smitb, 
Bvley ;  Mr.  H.  OTerman^Weasenham ;  Mr.W.  F.  Hobbs, 
Mirk'a  HaU;  Mr.  6.  Emery,  Banwett ;  Mr.  R.  Baker, 
Writtle;  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit,  Kennbgton;  Mr.  G.  P. 
INuford,  London ;  Mr.  S.  Boyddl,  London ;  Mr.  J. 
Blackitone,  Harrow ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Bansome,  Ipswich ; 
Mr.  J.  MecU,  Tfptree  Hall ;  Mr.  W.  Hndey,  Powers 
Hill ;  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  Lewsey ;  Mr.  J.  Lattimore, 
Hertford ;  Mr.  John  Geduey,  of  Redenhall ;  Mr.  J. 
Oakley,  Darland  -,  Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  London  ;  Mr. 
Henry  Trethewy,  Bedfordshire;  Mr.  R.  B.  Hanrey, 
Harieiton;  Hononrable  Mr.  Wilson,  Alexton  Hall; 
Mr.  E.  BaO,  Barwell;  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones,  Chastleton; 
Mr.  Tjler,  Layton ;  Mr.  R.  B.  Smith,  Hoiley  Farm  ; 
Mr.  W.  ffliaw,  jnn.,  Northampton;  Mr.  J.  Wood, 
Cnekfield;  Mr.  W.  Shaw,  8trand ;  Mr.  Lewis,  Herting- 
fwdbnry;  Mr.  W.  Bell,  Bncklesbnry ;  Mr.  W.  R. 
Browne,  Chisleton ;  Mr.  W.  Cheftns,  London ;  Mr.  J. 
Hue,  Nelson  Square ;  Mr.  E.  Lawford,  Leighton  Bnz* 
nrd :  Mr.  T.  Mount,  Saltwood ;  Mr.  H.  Mnggerige, 
St  Andrew'a  Hill ;  Mr.  E.  Loyegrove,  London  ;  Mr. 
0.  Bell,  Jan.,  Watford ;  Mr.  E.  Pnrcer,  Bridge  Street ; 
Mr.  0.  Pamns,  Lambrook  ;  Mr.  T.  Umbers,  Wappen. 
bnry;  Mr.  T.  Wakely,  Raynham  ;  Mr.  T.  Grainger, 
Cbeetham  Grange,  &c.,  &c. 

Hoaoar  haying  been  paid  with  eyery  demonstration 
of  loyalty  to  their  majesties  the  Qaeen  and  the  Queen 
Dowa^, 

The  CHAinMAN  said  that  in  proposing  "  The  health  of 
Prince  Albert,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  rest  of  the 
RoTil  Family, '•  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing 
tbat  they  were  particularly  called  on  at  the  present 
time  to  do  fUl  justice  to  the  toast,  not  only  because  His 
Koral  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  had  done  everything 
ia  bis  power  since  his  arrival  in  this  country  to  endear 
lumjeif  to  the  subjects  of  the  crown,  but  from  the  fact 
ofhU  having  become  a  prize  farmer  (cheers).  He 
"Mr.  Turner)  hoped  that  before  long  His  Royal  High- 
Qcss  would  become  a  pattern  farmer  (hear,  hear). 

l^e  toast  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  and  followed  by 
thil  of  the  "  Army  and  Navy,"  after  which 

Tbf  CaAinicAN  rose  to  propose  the  toast  of  the  eve- 
wnji  "  Success  to  the  Farmers*  Club"  (cheers),  and  in 
^^  so  begged  to  call  attention  to  the  nature  of  such 
uitdtutions.  If  he  had  considered  agricultural 
*^>cKties  of  importance  twenty  years  ago,  and  if 
tt  that  period  he  had  lent  his  humble  aid  to 
promote  them,  how  much  more  strongly  convinced 
vmt  he  now  feel  that  he  was  then  right  in  his 
opuuon  when  he  fonnd  that  from  them--from,  he  might 


say,  the  Smithfteld  Club,  had  sprung  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  together  with  those 
local  clubs,  all  of  which,  taken  conjointly,  had  rendered 
more  essenti&l  services  to  the  country  than  a  whole  raoe 
of  politicians  (cheers) .  And  why  did  he  oonsider  them 
of  such  essential  service?  Because  he  had  obserred 
that  greater  improvemente  had  taken  place  In  agrieol- 
ture  since  their  formation,  or,  at  least,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  than  within  double  that  number  of  years  pre. 
vious  to  their  being  estebUshed.  Another  most  gratl* 
tying  result  springing  from  those  societies  was  that 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  had  oome 
forward  at  public  meetings,  and  declared  that  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant  required  to  be  im* 
proved,  and  that  from  such  improvement  the  greatest 
benefite  might  be  expected  to  flow  to  society  in  general. 
Who,  ten  years  ago,  ever  heard  of  such  men  announoing 
to  their  tenantry  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  timber 
should  be  cut  down,  better  farm  buildings  erected, 
and  a  more  enlightened  system  of  cultivation  adopted  f 
It  would  be  idle  for  him  to  occupy  their  time  by  frirther 
pointing  out  the  advantages  which  those  institutions  had 
conferred  upon  agriculture,  and  consequently  upon  the 
community  at  large.  He  would  therefore  only  request 
of  them  individually  and  collectively  to  use  tiieir  best 
exertions  to  uphold  and  promote  them,  and  above  all, 
to  be  careful,  as  the  Farmers'  Club  was  regarded 
as  the  beacon  whereby  other  clubs  might  be  warned  and 
safely  guided,  not  to  allow  anything  to  go  forth  from  it 
that  was  not  in  strict  conformity  with  science  united 
with  practice  (hear,  hear).  He  begged  most  heartily  to 
drink  "  Prosperity  to  the  Club." 

The  example  of  the  Chair  having  been  readily  and 
warmly  adopted  by  the  whole  company, 

Mr.  Shaw  (of  the  Strand),  on  being  called  upon  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast  rose  to  do  so  amidst  loud  cheers.  He 
was  exceedingly  happy,  he  said,  to  hear  those  cheers,  as 
well  as  to  observe,  on  the  present  festive  occasion,  so  full 
a  table,  ^and  so  many  cheerful  faces  around  it,  because 
he  could  not  otherwise  than  regard  such  demonstra- 
tions as  directly  indicative  of  the  utility  of  the  Club. 
Be  was  sure  they  all  appreciated  the  character  of  their 
Chairman  (Hear,  hear),  and  that  they  would  follow 
the  admonition  he  had  given  them  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  support  and  advance  the  institution.  It  was 
not  the  parent  of  all  the  clubs  in  the  country,  but  he 
hoped  to  gee  the  time  when  it  would  be  the  point  of 
concentration  for  all,  and  when  it  would  give  to  the 
entire  machinery  a  unity  of  purpose  capable  of  pro- 
ducing results  such  as  might  be  looked  for  in  this  en- 
lightened age  from  the  farmers  as  well  as  from  other 
classes  of  the  community  (Hear,  hear).  The  Chair- 
man, who  in  a  few  words  said  a  great  deal,  had 
touched  upon  a  subject  which  was  just  now  attracting 
the  public  attention— a  subject  which  he  (Mr.  Shaw) 
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had  very  much  at  heart,  which  had  been  coDsidered 
and  discaued  by  that  Club,  and  by  many  of  the  170 
local  clabs  throughout  the  country — ^which  he  believed 
to  be  making  as  much  progress  as  any  subject  of  in- 
terest to  the  farmers  could,  but  respecting  which  he 
feared  there  existed  in  the  mind  of  one  important 
class  some  serious  misapprehensions — ^that  subject  was 
'<  tenant-right"  (cheers).  At  the  first  dinner  of  the 
Club  after  its  formation,  they  were  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  a  landed  proprietor ;  but  as  on  that  occa- 
sion he  (Mr.  Shaw)  as  Chairman  had  some  difficulty  in 
repressing  an  ebullition  of  feeling  not  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  their  rules,  he  feared  that  something  had 
then  occurred  to  prevent  the  gentleman  to  whom  he 
aUttded  fh>m  again  conferring  upon  them  a  lilLe  ho- 
nour. He  had  not  attended  any  of  their  dinners  since, 
bat  he  was  amongst  them  now  (cheers^  and  he  was 
sure  they  would  hail  his  presence  with  gratification,  as 
a  proof  that  after  a  temporaiy  absence  he  could 
still  meet  and  agree  with  them  (cheers).  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  question  of  te- 
nant«right  and  the  opinion  entertained  upon  it  by  the 
Club  could  have  escaped  his  notice,  and  he  therefore 
regarded  his  attendance  amongst  them  that  dsy  as  a 
sufficient  proof  that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  question ; 
that  was  to  say,  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  upon 
a  sound,  fair,  and  proper  principle  (Hear,  hear).  It 
had  come  to  his  (Mr.  Shaw's)  ears  that  there  was 
something  in  the  title  **  tenant  right"  which  was  not 
liked,  but  that  hi  point  of  fiust  the  principle  was  not 
objected  to.  Xow,  he  cared  not  a  fig  what  it  was 
called:  he  asked  for  the  principle  (Hear,  hear). 
What  he  meant  by  '^tenant-rigbt*'  was,  com- 
pensation to  the  tenant  for  improvements;  that 
if  he  liad  no  security  of  tenure,  and  lost  his 
occupation,  he  should  be  remunerated  for  his  unex- 
hausted improvements.  He  only  asked  for  fair  terms 
with  the  Undlord.  He  knew  that  there  existed  an 
apprehension  that  the  tenants  wanted  to  set  up  a 
right  by  which  they  might  extort  something  from  the 
landlords  (cries  of  No,  no).  They  repudiated  the 
charge,  as  would  every  tenant  in  the  khigdom,  because 
they  sought  only  for  that  security  for  the  capital  they 
embarked  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  the 
landlord  enjoyed  from  the  soil  itself,  and  to  which 
they  were  just  as  much  entitled  (hear,  hear). 
They  were  all  aware  of  the  large  sum  which  was  vested 
in  land  in  this  country ;  but  he  would  beg  to  remind 
the  owners  of  that  land  that  there  was  a  sum  ap- 
proaching to  800,000,000/.  belonging  to  the  tenantry 
of  the  country,  invested  in  its  cultivation.  Was 
it  not  just  as  fair  that  that  capital  should  be  pro* 
tected  as  the  capital  that  was  vested  in  mills,  in 
factories,  in  mines,  &c.  ?  And  if  so,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  the  tenant-farmer  would  mt  con- 
tented to  have  his  capital  placed  at  the  will  or  the 
beck  of  any  man,  however  good  that  man  might  be 
(hear,  hear)  ?  They  were  blessed  with  many  landlords 
under  whom  they  might  be  proud  to  hold  land  upon 
a  yearly  tenancy ;  but  who  could  give  security  for  the 
life  of  those  men  ?  or  who  could  promise  that  their 
successors  would  tread  in  their  footsteps?  He  repeated, 


tlicn,  that  the  tenant  should  not  he  placed   in  the 
po»ition  or  even  in   the  danger,  however  remote,  of 
being  bereft  at  a  momcoi's  notice  of  ali  he  possessed. 
He  was  extremely  happy  to  observe  that  amongst  tlic 
highest  in  the  land  there  were  now  to  be  found  men  of 
that  opinion.    Lord  Talbot  had  declared  that  a  person 
who  would  take  a  farm  without  a  lease  must  be  out 
of  his  mind.    The  Duke  of  Rutland  observed  lately 
at  an  agricultural  meeting  that,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  tenure— namely,  life  estate— the  landlords  of 
France  complained  that  they  could  not  improve  tlieir 
property.    How,  then,  he  would  ask  in  the  name  of 
the  tenantry  of  England,  could  they  improve  on  a 
tenure  for  one  year?     He  (Mr.  Shaw),  havUig  been 
instrumental   in    bringing  this   subject   into   public 
notice,  must  say  that  hii^  creed  upon  it  was  this^- 
that  "tenant-right'*  could  only  be   carried  out  pro- 
perly and  fairly  when  it  involved  mutuality  of  con- 
tract, equally  binding  and  equally  profitable  on  both 
sides  (hear,  hear).    He  felt  perfectly  confident  that 
all  that  was  necessary  to  obtain  "  tenant-right,"  was 
to  make  the  landlords  perfectly  acquamted  with  its 
meaning  and  intention.    If  they  could  once  make  it 
intelligible   to   them    he  was   convinced    that  they 
would  not  only  admit  iU  justice,  but  candidly  ac- 
knowledge that  it  would  benefit  themselves.  As  there 
was  nothing  like  exemplifying  theory  by  practice,  so 
did  he  always  point  to  the  county  of  Lincoln  when  he 
spoke  upon  the  subject  of  "  tenant-right,"  and  in 
particular  to  the  estates  of  Lord  Yarborough,  the 
tenants  under  whom  cultivated  their  land  just  as  well 
and  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  a  twenty - 
one  years'  lease,  because  they  knew  that  they  would 
be  repaid  the  value  of  all  their  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, in  tlie  event  of  their  being  displaced ;  and  if 
the   same   security  existed  all  over  the  country,  by 
means  of  **  tenant-right,"   there  was  no  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  same  results  would  follow,  and  that 
all  England  would  be  as  highly  cultivated  as  Lincoln- 
shire, pronounced  by  Mr.  Pusey  to  be  the  best  culti- 
vated county  in  Great  Britain.    He  was  thus  explicit 
on  the  subject  because  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
just  now  idluded  as  a  landed  proprietor  was  amongst 
them,  and  he  was  anxious  to  set  himself  and  the  club 
right  before  him,  and  to  let  him  know  that  they  had 
not  met  there  that  evening  for  the  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing themselves  at    the  expense  of   any  other   claaa 
(hear,  hear).    He  was  also  desirous  of  informing  those 
not  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Club,  that  the  question 
would  shortly  be  discussed  in  another  point  of  view,  viz., 
as   to  how  far  **  tenant-right"  would  act  beneficially 
to  the  interest  of  the  landlord.    They  had  already  dealt 
with  one  side  of  the  question,  and  now  they  intended 
taking  up  the  other  side,  at  the  discussion  of  wluch  he 
hoped  they  would  be  favoured  with  the  presence  of  those 
landlords  who  should  hear  of  it,  and  also  with  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  hon.  gentleman  beside  him  (the  Hon.  Mr. 
Wilson).    He  was  satisfied  tliat  the  more  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman heard,  the  more  he  would  be  convinced  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  diminish  or  impair  the  property  of  any 
landlord,  and  sought  only  that  degree  of  security  which 
would  suffice  to  protect  their  own  (Hear.  hear).     Wbilo 
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he  (Mr.  Shaw)  rejoiced  that  the  Clab  was  not  retrograd- 
ing, he  most  at  the  same  time  admit  that  between  the 
periods  of  their  annual  meeting  in  that  room  thej  did 
not  mike  that  rapid  progress  which  they  ought,  and 
which  the  opportanities  afforded  by  their  meetings,  to 
gentlemen  in  the  country,  of  intercommnnicating  with 
t»A  odier  and  discnsaing  questions  of  mutoal  interest, 
night  attain.  The  chairman  bad  asked  them  to  do 
thdr  best  to  support  this  Club.  He  (Mr.  Shaw) 
would  abort  them  to  do  so  by  using  every  effort  to 
ttimnUte  tbe  local  clubs  of  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, ind  induce  them  by  discussions  on  questions  in- 
Tohing  the  piuctioe  of  agriculture,  or  on  such  a  ques- 
tioD  as  "  tenant-right,"  to  carry  out  the  principle  upon 
which  they  were  established.  Let  this  be  done,  and  he 
wss  sore  that  no  long  time  would  elapse  before  the  im- 
proved condition  of  agriculture,  keeping  pace  with  the 
intdfigenoe  of  the  age,  would  place  tiie  fhrmers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  high  above  those  of  any  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  They  might  meet  with  untoward  drcum- 
itnees,  they  might  have  difficulties  to  encounter,  they 
mi^  have  enemies  to  overcome ;  but  be  relied  upon  that 
elasticity  of  character  which  appertains  to  Englishmen  and 
to  Oat  indomifcsble  spirit  which  increases  as  the  necessity 
for  it  becomes  greater,  to  enable  them  to  overcome  all 
obstacles,  and  finally  attain  that  proud  position  (cheers). 
He  thanked  them  for  their  patient  hearing ;  rejoiced  to 
see  the  dub  so  well  supported,  and  hoped  to  meet  them 
a&  again  on  that  day  twelvemonths  (cheers). 

Mr.  Baksr  (of  Writtle)  rose  to  propose  a  toast,  and 
hiTing  expressed  his  gratification  at  meeting  so  large  and 
respectable  a  body  of  agriculturists,  proceeded  to  show 
bow  such  societies  had  advanced  according  as  their  use- 
fiilDeas  and  efficiency  had  become  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. While  others  were  forming  themselves  into 
dobs  for  their  own  interest,  the  great  body  of  the  agri- 
coltarists  were  without  a  single  point  of  union.  Tliey 
bad,  if  he  might  so  express  himself,  no  staff  to  lean 
upon,  and  it  was  to  supply  this  want  that  the  Farmers' 
Clab  had  been  instituted.  With  a  wider  range  had 
beta  established  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  giving 
rise  to  Uie  offering  of  prises  by  men  of  the  highest  talent 
and  station  in  the  kingdom,  and  thus  oreadng  a  oompe- 
titioQ  of  the  value  of  which  they  were  made  acquainted 
through  tiie  Society's  publications.  But  that  was  not 
its  only  good ;  it  had  most  convincingly  shown  the  ad- 
Tiatages  to  be  derived  from  uniting  science  with  practice. 
Practiee  had,  no  doubt,  done  much  for  agriculture,  and 
was  of  great  value,  but  practice  with  scienoe  was 
mighty ;  and  for  that  reason  the  general  advancement  of 
ti»  science  of  good  (hrming  was  never  so  ap- 
parent as  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
caltural  Society.  Practice  was  a  combination  of 
bets — facts  which  were  adduced  by  one  gene- 
ration and  handed  down  to  another,  like  learn* 
iag  oommunieated  without  the  use  of  letters;  and 
which  it  wasy  therefore,  difllcult  to  analyze  without  the 
lid  of  science.  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  in 
n«edof  facts  to  prove  Its  laws;  and  to  think  of  be- 
eomhig  a  good  farmer  by  the  study  of  chemistry,  geo- 
logy^  or  any  other  science^  without  the  aid  of  practice, 


would  be  like  teaching  a  boy  the  art  of  navigation 
without  sending  him  to  sea.  Science  witliout  practi<^c, 
therefore,  could  do  no  good;  tbcy  must  be  united. 
The  value  of  unity,  then,  had  been  fhlly  proved  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  he  was  sure  he  re- 
quired no  stronger  Justification  for  proposing  on  the 
present  occasion,  **  Success  to  that  society"  (cheers). 
He  also  felt  satisfied  that  they  would  permit  him  to 
associate  with  the  toast  the  health  of  one  of  those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  most  instrumental  in  founding  It 
—to  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural  classes  and 
the  glory  of  England— he  meant  Mr.  Hobbs  (Hear). 

The  toast  having  been  drunk, 

Mr.  Hobbs  took  occasion  to  express  his  thanks,  not 
only  for  the  present  compliment,  but  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  in  electing  him 
chairman  of  their  club  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  was 
no  longer  a  tenant-farmer,  but  that  would  not  make 
him  a  less  unfiinchlng  advocate  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest, or  a  less  warm  supporter  of  the  tenant-right 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  OvBKicAN  proposed,  after  a  few  appropriate 
remarks, "  Success  to  the  Smlthfidd  Club."  There 
never  was  a  time  when  the  existence  of  a  club  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  a  good  breed  of  animals  was  more 
necessary  than  the  present,  when  the  market  was 
thrown  open  to  foreign  competition.  He  had  no  fears 
for  the  result ;  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  persever- 
ance and  undaunted  courage  of  the  gentry  of  England 
were  as  little  likely  to  be  overcome  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  as  upon  those  of  the  SutleJ. 

Mr.  Smith  responded  to  the  toast,  as  steward  and 
representative  of  the  Smithfield  Club.  He  assured  the 
meeting  he  was  AiUy  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
question  which  had  been  so  forcibly  introduced  to  their 
notice  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  which  hebdieved  to  be  upper- 
most In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  tenantry  of 
England.  He  had  also  to  observe  with  pleasure,  that 
he  found  amongst  landlords  a  growing  disposition  to 
pay  attention  to  the  subject;  and  he  was  on  that 
account  the  more  gratified  to  learn  that  In  future  dis- 
cussions upon  it  the  rights  of  landlords  as  well  as  of 
tenants  would  be  considered.  The  subject  of  draining 
was  like?rise  one  of  great  importance,  and  he  hoped  It 
would  not  be  overlooked. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  very  warmly  re- 
ceived, rose  to  propose  a  toast,  which,  as  they  were 
well  aware,  could  not  emanate  from  the  chahr.  It  had 
fallen  to  his  lot,  and  he  discharged  the  duty  with  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure.  He  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  gentleman  whose  name  he  was  about 
to  introduce  to  their  notice,  but  had  long  known  him, 
from  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  as  a  zealous  supporter  of  agricul- 
tural  interests,  and  a  successful  breeder.  If  he  needed 
anything  further  to  recommend  him  to  their  notice,  it 
would  be  the  able  and  affable  manner  in  wlilch  he  had 
presided  over  them  that  evening  (cheers).  It  might 
be  asked  why,  as  a  farmer's  club,  he  was  present  on 
this  occasion.  His  answer  was,  that  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  associating  with  ihrmers  from  his  earliest 
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childhood  (hear,  hear),  and  that  he  had  ever  seen  the 
disadrantages  that  arose  from  landlords  not  helng  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  details  of  practical  farm- 
ing, and  the  wants  of  practical  farmers,  and  from  not 
heing  able  of  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of 
their  agents,  to  give  encouragement  to  do  that  which 
was  right,  or  to  recommend  a  contrary  course  when 
that  which  was  about  to  be  done  was  wrong  (hear, 
hear).  He  had  attended  meetings  of  the  farmers  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  had  ever  been  treated  at 
them  with  the  greatest  respect.  In  pursuing  that 
course,  he  at  least  trusted  that  he  was  one  amongst  his 
fellow-landlords,  who  were  desirous  of  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  '*  Live  and  let  live"  (cheers),  as  the 
principle  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  landlord 
as  well  as  tena^t.  Indeed,  he  had  ever  maintained, 
through  evil  report  and  through  good  report,  that  their 
interests  were  identical  (cheers).  It  was  said  that 
there  was  no  pleasure  without  an  alloy,  and  on  the 
pMseut  occasion  the  saying  was  manifested  in  his  per- 
son, inasmuch  as  he  had  deeply  to  regret  the  observa- 
tions which  had  been  made  by  the  geatleman  on  his 
left  (Mr.  Shaw),  in  reference  to  his  taking  offence  at 
something  that  was  said  at  their  first  dinner,  absenting 
himself  from  their  subsequent  meetings,  and  attending 
the  present  as  a  landlord  who  had  been  converted  to 
the  principle  of  a  tenant-right.  He  was  sure  those  ob- 
servations must  have  originated  in  a  mistake, 
b^wiusc  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  the  first  to 
join  a  farmers'  club  as  a  means  of  concentrating  the 
general  opinions  of  the  farmers  of  the  kingdom,  and  of 
nniting  into  one  strong  bond  of  union  the  identical  in- 
teiests  of  farmers,  tenants,  and  landlords  (hear,  hear). 
That  mistake  was  probably  owing  to  a  remark  he  had 
made  to  Mr.  Shaw,  half-an-hour  ago,  namely,  that  he 
objected  to  the  term  **  tenant-right,  **  although  he 
•greed  in  the  principle.  For  very  many  years  he 
had  had  the  management  of  considerable  property  in 
three  counties  ;  and  during  the  entire  period,  em- 
bracing nearly  half  a  century,  he  had  never  given  an 
agreement  or  alteration  of  an  agreement  without  plac- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  it  that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed 
lor  all  his  unexhausted  improvements  (cheers).  He  felt 
that  a  meeting  of  comparative  strangers  was  not  the 
place  for  introducing  the  detaib  of  personal  manage- 
ment in  such  concerns  ;  but,  having  been  so  directly 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  question  of  **  tenant- 
right,"  he  was  sure  he  would  be  excused  for  having  done 
so  (Hear,  hear).  He  felt  also  that  he  was  somewhat 
justified  in  mentioning  that,  when  his  friend  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, at  the  end  of  the  Uble,  informed  him,  yesterday, 
at  the  Smithfield  Club,  that  the  question  of  tenant- 
right  would,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  be  fully  discussed 
at  their  afternoon  meeting  at  three  o'clock,  he  declined 
to  attend,  lest  a  landlord's  presence  might  not  be  ac- 
oeptable.  Mr.  Bennett  observed  that  they  would  be 
much  obliged  by  having  his  views  upon  the  subject,  end 
he  therefore  put  oflf  every  other  engagement  in  order  to 
be  present,  prepared  as  he  was  to  defend  the  principle 
of  "  tenant-right"  upon  the  high  ground  of  the  responsi* 
hility  which  attached  to  the  great  landowners  of  the 
kingdom  for  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the 


management  of  their  estates;  becavae,  aa  they  wore  all 

well  aware,  one  of  the  greatesf  blefsings  in  this  great 
kingdom  was  a  resident  gentry,  who,  acting  aa  magis- 
trates, controlling  what  was  wrong  and  encouraging  what 
was  right,  must  have  a  great  national  effect  upon  the 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  their  poorer  neighbours 
(cheers).  He  was  ready  to  enter  into  the  question  upon 
these  high  grounds  ;  upon  the  lower  grounds  of  self- 
interest  to  both  the  parties  ooncemed,  and  also  upon 
the  ground  of  the  pleasure  and  the  satisfaction  which 
a  landlord  must  feel,  placed  in  hia  high  pontion, 
firom  seeing  around  him  an  assembly  like  the  pre- 
sent, ready  to  state  their  views,  and  openly 
and  fairly  to  consult  for  their  mutual  interest.  What 
was  the  object  of  their  meeting  ?  Why,  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  food  for  the  uae  of  the 
nation,  at  tlie  least  possible  expense  compatible  with  a 
full  and  fair  remuneration  to  the  occupier  for  his  time* 
talent,  and  capital,  and  without  deteriorating  the  pro- 
perty  of  the  landlord  i  that  he  might  leave  to  hia  aae- 
oessors  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  tenantry,  and  that  he 
might  rejoice,  as  many  of  them  could,  that  the  familiea 
of  his  tenants  had  been  longer  in  occupation  than  his 
own  (cheers).  Upon  that  point  he  would  say  no  more. 
He  rejoiced  at  seeing  so  large  an  assembly  on  the  present 
occasion,  because  they  could  meet  there  without  the  fear 
of  any  disagreement  upon  party  or  poUtioal  suhjectc 
(Hear,  hear) )  and  because  he  had  found,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  that  when  there  was  a  want  of 
union  amongst  the  farmers,  the  interests  of  the  tenantry 
of  the  country,  no  matter  what  the  Government,  were 
never  sufficiently  attended  to.  Such,  he  well  remem- 
bered, was  the  case  during  the  discussion  upon  the  malt- 
tax  ;  because  they  had  then  no  rallying  point,  or  society, 
to  go  to,  and  could  not,  spread  over  the  country  aa  they 
were,  bring  their  sentiments  into  one  focus,  and  press 
them  upon  the  minister,  whoever  he  might  he.  Different 
counties  made  different  demands ;  there  was  no  union 
amongst  them,  and  they  therefore  failed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  towns  were  united — the  towns  clamoured — the 
towns  were  heard— the  repeal  of  the  beer-tax  obtained, 
and  the  farmers  thrown  to  the  wind.  This  waa  why  he 
had  supported,  and  ever  would  support,  meetings  of  this 
kind.  But  there  were  other  points  which  were  neither 
of  a  party  or  political  character,  and  would  have  to  come 
under  their  consideration,  such  as  the  oounty-rates  and 
the  poor-rates  (Hear,  hear).  He  had,  upon  sereral  oc- 
casions, felt  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  various  calculations  and  statements 
showing  that  those  burdens  fell  upon  the  farmers  in  the 
most  unjust  and  oppressive  manner  (Hear,  hear).  He 
thanked  them  for  their  patient  hearing,  and  could  asaure 
them  it  would  be  one  of  his  proudest  feelmgs  if  he 
could  think  that  by  his  attendance  at  the  Farmera'  Club  he 
had  contributed  m  the  slightest  degree  to  the  wel&re  of 
the  tenantry  of  England. 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  in  a  bumper,  and  with 
three  times  three,  and  the  Chairman  having  returned  his 
grateful  thanks  for  the  compliment,  with  the  asaurance 
that  they  could  not  have  a  ohairman  more  sincerely  de- 
voted to  their  eausoi 

Mr.  Shaw  asked  permission  to  gire  an  ezplamtioii 
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•rwbitkiriiilka  fronhirii,  aid  what  he  tend  had 
iMd  aimidirBtood  by  tfat  Hon.  Mr.  Wilran.  What 
he  iataided  to  aay  unu  tbia,  that  Mr.  Wilson  hating 
hoQoandthaoi  wkh  Us  aUmdinoa  at  their  ant  Dinner, 
ad  Bot  wfaMqnena^  he  was  afraid  that  the  iruiqmerie 
wkiek  oeoacred  npon  that  oeeasioa  had,  as  it  was  per* 
to  do»  giren  some  little  offence,  or 
ne  degree  of  dispfeaaore  to  that  hon.  gentk* 
1  flwt,  whether  sneh  was  the  f)Mt  or  not,  he 
I  gratified  now  to  see  him  amongst  them.  He 
aesnt  the  remark  to  be  entifalx  eompUmentary ;  and  he 
tlMMi^ht  the  Meeting  had  reason  to  thank  him  for  it» 
BBoe  it  gave  rise  to  so  Talnable  an  address  as  they  had 
jast  Keard,  and  above  aU  to  the  declaration  that  be  was 
the  sdrooBle  of  '^tenant-right/'  that  he  thought  the 
ownm  of  the  soil  responsible  for  the  management  of 
tbor  property)  and  that  landlord  as  well  as  tenant  ought 
U  be  tctnatad  by  the  principle  of  *'  Live,  and  let  live/' 
Itvm  eeftainly  worth  a  great  mistake  to  hear  snob  sen* 
tinoits  ennneialed  by  that  hon.  gentleman  (cheera). 

The  CnAimiAit  esUed  tipon  Mr.  Uttimoie  to  propose  the 
rvnttmst 

Mr.  Iattimore  said  that  he  had  great  plearare  in  submit- 
ting to  the  meeting  the  toast- entmsted  to  him,  which  was, 
'  Prosperity  to  the  Ixieal  Tarmera'  Clubs  in  the  Kingdom/* 
iCbeen)     Pretimia  to  this  evening,  when  many  practical  and 
mBy  TiloaUe  remarks  had  been  made,  he  was  dispoaed  to 
thtakthatttet  aoeiety,  which  had  besn termed  the  "paraat 
Moetjr  *  had  mndi  to  team  firom  some  cf  the  local  dnba»  in 
thi  mods  of    diacassuig  topiv  vitally   important  io  the 
in  the  kmgdom.    (Hmr.)    He  would  aUude 
to  the  HaiicBtoa  Chib,  in  Norfolk*  where  he  bad, 
■ct  with  mtU  demonatrahle  proofs  of  the  utility  of  these  orga- 
oiayiou  u  to  miae  his  conviction  of  their  value.    (Cheers.) 
He  was  happy  to  see  the  chairman  and  aecretary  of  that  dub 
iMV  pMsent  (Cheers.)    There  appeared  to  exist  some  doubt 
u  to  the  topica  which  should  be  discussed  at  these  meetings ; 
but,  for  himself,  he  beHeved  that  a  bona  Jide  farmers'  club 
««u*fat  to  have  no  (hars  in  discussing  any  subject  vitally  im- 
iwrtaot  to  their  mteiesta  and  welfare.  (Cheers.)    He  fegoioed 
thst  the  sulject  of  "  tenant-right"  had  been  broached  that 
tffwug  by  Mr.  8haw,  and  he  was  aho  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Wil- 
Kin  CQDnecft   the  word  rnpoaHftilify  with  landlord  dotim. 
Cheat.)    That  great  phUanthiopist,  Mr.  Wdberftirce^  mid 
"that  Qod  had  nerer  made  man  who  wm  not  fit  for  freedom." 
Nfw,  he  asked,  Wen  the  tenant  fHrmma  of  England  to  be  the 
calf  emipticDs  to  the  mteP  (Load  cheers.)    Human  nature 
vH  aaikiiy  oonstmcCed  all  orcr  the  world.    The  phyaidan 
<mBsd  to  sohacrib^  the  kwyer  to  advise^  and  the  soldier  to 
fight,  when  all  hope  of  payment  ceased.  (Hear,  hear.)    Could 
it  then  be  expected  that  the  tenant-fanners  alone  would  put 
Mh  their  energies,  and  exercise  their  skill  and  capital  with- 
'vit  a  prospect  of  reaping  the  fruits  produced  thereby  ?  (Hear.) 
1^7  veQ  knew  that  they  did  not  at  present  possess  such  se- 
conty,  and  that  a  hair-suspended  sword  hung  over  their  heads, 
rody  to  faO  upon  them  either  by  caprice,  aoddent,  or  the  va^ 
noQs  nossitudei  to  which  human  lifb  is  subject  (hear).     For 
kanad(  he  never  wished  to  plaee  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  in 
1  position  aavooriog  of  injustice  or  unbecoming  their  position 
u/^aen(die(ft).    But  what  he  demanded  on  behalf  of  the 
fioitiiigcapimi  employed  hi  the  cultivation  cf  the  soil  of  thia 
estttfy  wtt  a  **  legal  raoognitieo,"  Tatod  aeouiity  equal  to  that 
aproned  by  the  tattdewneis  (ehean).     He  UiX  confident 
(hit  r*fei  good  woidd  MUM  Ml  tl)s  State  (hcowiag  its  nutt- 


tie  ef  sseority  over  that  h»ge»  and  now  unrecognised,  amomit 
of  capital,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  teadownera  themsdvM 
(cheers).    Uncertainty  waa  the  bane  of  good  eukivatin^  and 
thia  was  exemplified  in  IWk^y,  Peraie,  and  all  over  the  world 
(hear).    In  Turkey*  the  Koran  forbida  taxation;  but  arbitrary 
cohttibtttiona  are  leried  at  the  capiice  of  the  govemon  of  pro- 
vinces, and  no  man  ia  certain  but  that  hia  property  may  he 
seised  without  ttOtioe.    What  is  the  result?    Why*  the  lands 
contiguous  to  Constantinople^  the  capital  of  the  kiogdomi  al- 
though naturally  fertile,  are  tea  in  a  barren  state  (hear).    And 
we  must  not  forget  that  two-third*  of  the  arable  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  in  a  very  partial  atate  of  cultivation,  owing 
to  the  want  of  security  to  the  cultivators  (cheers).     Kesponsi- 
bility  rested  upon  them  as  standing  between  the  landlords  and 
the  labourers  (hear) ;  also  between  them  and  the  public  iu  the 
supply  of  food ;  and  it  was  their  duty  to  make  known  their  re- 
quirements in  order  foithAilly  to  f\iIfU  their  duties  to  all  classes 
of  the  people  (cheers).    If  they  should  hesitate  to  discuss  such 
important  subjects,  it  appeared  that  another  Society  (oonsist- 
ing  of  stewards,  land-agents,  and  hmd-valuefB)  did  not  shrink 
from  doing  so,  having  observed  a  string  of  snbjeeta  for  discus- 
sion at  their  msetmg  at  the  Old  Bdl,  Holhom»  on  Mondsy, 
Dec  14.  Withtfadr  pomisaicn  he  would  read  theliat  to  them. 
Mr.  Lattimoie  then  read  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  rsperted 
in  theifer*  Ltau  EaeprtUt  Deo.  7«    In  the  4th  resolutioBt  he 
thought  great  ingenuity  would  doubtless  be  ekhibited  by  the 
members  of  that  aodety;  but  if  the  £snners  possessed  legal 
security  for  their  property*  aa  he  had  before  stated,  these 
gentlemen  would  be  spared  their  laboura  upon  that  point. 
He  alluded  particularly  to  the  6th  article,  and  appealed  to  the 
meetiog,  Amidst  considerable  applause,  as  to  whether  they  were 
willing  to  resign  all  discussion  upon  these  important  subjectb 
to  a  body  of  land  agents,  posiessing  such  tender  syttpathiei 
iottherighUofthBtaitf    (No, no!  and  loud  cheers).    POrhla 
own  pert,  he  thought  he  had  never  met  with  more  eool  assb^ 
ranosor  oonfident  smuoiptimi   than  was  displsyed  hi  that 
doenment  (loud  chcets).   And  he  would  state  that  if  the  tsn«> 
ant  fermen  of  Engtend  were  disposed  to  submit  their  iaMests 
to  the  arbitmry  disposal  of  that "  Junta*'  (whieh  he  oould  not 
bdieve),  then  they  would  deaarve  their  fat«^  and  would  aink 
in  the  eatimation  of  the  community  (cheers).    They  had  tried 
all  remedies  but  legal  reoogaition  without  effecti  and  what 
was  the  result  ?    The  papen  wen  daily  teeming  with  cases  of 
injustice  and  oppreaaion  (sueh  m  that  of  Mr.  John  Bankin,  of 
Upmiuster,  Essex,  detailed  in  the  Daily  Ifewa  of  Saturday 
last) ;  and  others  were  so  ftunillar  to  them  that  they  ceased  to 
flNate  surprise  (Hear).    Let  them  lean  from  the  example  wt 
them  by  this  society,  and  dlacuas  sH  subjects  relative  to  their 
inteiests,  snd  unite  with  deter  adnatlon  to  seek  redress  for 
their  grieraaon,  to  which  they  ware  Justly  entitlsd  (Hear, 
hesr).    He^Mr.lAttimora,woo]dfrsnUyeonfom  thsthehad 
been  jedona  for  the  honour  and  true  intemsts  of  ths  tensnt 
brmers  of  the  kingdomi  and  annoos  to  see  them  oceupy  their 
naturd  and  legitimate  pOMtion»  and  exercise  their  politiod  in* 
dependence  (cheers).    And  if  he  knew  himsdf  aright*  dl  hia 
actiona  had  aimed  to  promote  that  great  object  (cheera).    He 
called  upon  them  to  prove  worthy  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  important  position  they  now  occupied  (Hear). 
He  fondly  hoped  that  the  historiatt  in  rehiting  the  important 
events  of  the  19th  century,  the  progresa  of  dvilization,  the 
mighty  triumpha  of  steam,  raOroads,  and  mannfhctures,  may 
also  be  able  to  hisert  upon  the  page  of  history,  that  the  agri- 
odturists  of  the  country,  moving  with  the  age,  csme  forth, 
and  dsmsndsd  that  security  for  thdr  property  and  occupation, 
which  destroyed  the  hmdmarfcs  of  andant  ftwdslism,  sad  si« 
taUsdwd  saeah^teBOd  system  of  sgiie«ltiii%  whiih  miM 
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wdl  become  a  modd  to  the  world  (load  cheen).  Hiiib  they 
vrovld  be  enabled  to  oentribnte  to  the  adTanoement  of  the 
physical,  •oeaH,  and  monl  wdfSure*of  the  oommunity,  and 
add  to  the  lasting  glory  and  happinen  of  their  coontiy  (en- 
thusiastic cheering).  It  was  with  these  feelings  that  he  now 
subnitted  to  them  the  toast,  "Prosperity  to  the  Local  Far- 
mers' Clubs  throughout  the  kingdom"  (great  applause). 

Tlie  toast  having  been  dnmk  with  marked  entfansiaam. 

Mr.  Trbthbwt  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  Ball  (who  was  called  npon  by  the  Chairman; 
said,  that  more  than  eighteen  years  ago  he  had  united 
with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wilson  and  other  gentlemen  to  ac- 
complish those  objects  for  which  the  Farmers'  Club  had 
been  established,  and  which  he  sincerely  hoped  to  see  it 
realize.  He  was,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  speak  of 
that  hon.  gentleman's  merits,  and  could  honestly  declare 
that  to  no  indiyldual  were  the  fiurmers  or  the  country 
more  indebted ;  for  as  long  as  he  had  known  him  he  had 
used  the  most  constant  and  unceasing  efforts  to  main- 
tain unity  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Mr.  Ball  then 
proceeded  to  notice  the  meeting  which  had  taken  place 
at  Norwich,  and  wbich^  he  observed,  Mr.  Cobden  had 
been  engaged  to  influence,  by  attempting  to  prove  that 
advantages  would  flow  from  depriving  them  of  their  pro- 
tection, and  %rom  putting  landlord  and  tenant  at  Tari- 
ance  with  each  other ;  but  on  being  remuided  that  that 
was  a  subject  which  savoured  too  strongly  of  politics 
(there  being  a  general  cry  of  **  No  politics"  throughout 
the  room),  explained  by  stating  that  he  was  merely  desirous 
•f  pomting  out  how  injurious  it  would  be  to  them  to^suffer 
a  feeling  of  distrust  to  be  generated  or  disunion  to  be 
created  between  landlord  and  tenant,  thereby  weakening 
their  power  for  good,  and  separating  them  from  the 
interests  of  the  laud.  However,  he  could  pursue  the 
subject  no  f^urther  than  by  declaring  his  belief  and  con- 
viction that  the  interests  of  the  owner  and  the  occupier 
of  the  soil  were  identical,  and  that  it  was  only  by  keep- 
ing them  so  they  could  hope  to  obtun  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  associating.  He  had  now  to  recom- 
mend to  tiieir  notice,  and  as  worthy  of  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  thdr  services,  those  gentiemen  who  con- 
stituted the  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Club. 

Mr.  Emery,  in  retummg  thanks  (after  the  toast  bad 
been  duly  honoured),  said  that  nothing  more  strongly 
convinced  him  of  the  benefit  of  such  societies  than  the 
observations  that  had  fallen  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Wilson. 
He  quite  agreed  with  him,  thai  without  tiiem  nothing, 
with  them  everything,  could  be  obtained :  that  what 
this  wanted^  and  what  that  society  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  about  since  its  foundation,  was  a  unity  of 
feelmg  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  because  it  was 
evident  that  no  legislative  enactment  could  ever  effect 
that  which  was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  personal 
intercourse  between  the  two  classes  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bbnnbtt,  in  proposing  **  Success  to  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce,"  said  that  the  farmers 
had  but  one  wish  upon  the  subject,  and  that  was  to  go 
side  by  side  with  all  the  varied  interests  in  the  country 
(hear,  hear).  They  did  not  want  nor  deaire  to  get  into 
the  boat  and  upset  others;  but  they  felt  they  should  be 
wrong  if  tiiey  did  not  feel  that  they  were  as  deserving  of 
Mpg  Mfdy  to  dkore  ■•  the  rat  (hear,  hear).    Iliey 


only  wanted  to  be  safely  piloted  over  the  ocean  of  life  on 
feir  open  and  honest  terms  (hear,  hear).  They  had  been 
told  by  Mr.  Lattimore  that  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  dis* 
CQSsed  by  the  Society  of  Land- Agents,  &c.,  was  "la 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  a  partial  good  or  a  posi- 
tive  evil  ?"  He  would  unhesitatingly  say  that  it  was  a 
gr«at  good  (a  laugh),  because  it  had  produced  something 
like  a  right  feeling  in  the  community,  as  regarded  the 
importance  of  the  agriculture  of  thia  country  (cheera). 
The  doctrine  had  been  promulgated  not  long  since,  that 
this  country  must  be  equally  independent  and  great  if 
there  was  not  a  sheaf  of  wheat  grown  on  the  land.  He 
would  not  stop  to  argue  that  question  at  so  late  an 
hour  of  the  evening,  but  he  must  say  that  he  really 
knew  not  whether  he  should  most  condemn  ita 
gross  extravagance,  its  wanton  absurdity,  or  its  foolish 
wickedness ;  such  a  declaration  in  the  sight  of  Hea- 
ven as  that,  a  country  which  did  not  care  to  possess 
the  necessaries  of  life  within  it,  might  be  just  as  pros- 
perous as  if  it  did  (Hear,  hear).  When  such  ab- 
surdities as  that  were  attempted  to  be  palmed  upon 
the  people,  he  could  not  but  rejoice  that  a  slight 
failure  in  the  potato  crop  had  given  rise  to  a  much 
sounder  feeling  respecting  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  those  very  men  who  had  been  guilty  of 
them  were  turning  round  to  the  farmers,  and  saying, 
<*  There  is  going  to  be  a  scarcity  of  food ;  for  God> 
sake  cultivate— cultivate^-cultivate  I"  (cheers,  and 
laughter).  If  that  was  the  result,  if  a  right  impulse 
had  in  consequence  been  given  to  the  public  mind,  he 
hesitated  not  to  say  that  the  potato  failure  was  a  great 
blessing  to  the  country  (cheers).  To  the  sentimenta 
uttered  by  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Lattimore,  and  the  Hon. 
W.  Wilson  on  the  subject  of  tenant-right,  he  sub- 
scribed most  heartily.  It  was  quite  a  mistaken  notion 
to  suppose  that  the  farmers  contemplated  taking 
away  anything  from  the  landlords  which  they  were 
not  entitied  to  possess  (Hear,  hear).  He  had  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  closely  observing  the  landlords  of 
England)  and  he  could  aver  (there  were,  no  doubt ,  as 
hi  all  general  cases,  exceptions)  that  they  were  not 
more  dignifled  in  rank  than  they  were  in  demeanour, 
and  in  all  the  social  qualities  of  life.  But  it  did  not 
at  all  meet  the  case,  that  eren  such  men  should  say 
that  the  tenant-at-wUl  who  invested  his  capital  in  the 
soil  was  entitled  to  Just  remuneration ;  because  the 
uncertainty  of  human  life,  or  the  chance  of 
the  property  passing  into  other  hands,  might  render 
such  a  promise  wholly  nugatory,  the  tenant 
being  all  the  while  in  the  agony  of  doubt. 
Time  did  not  permit,  or  he  should  be  happy 
to  enter  into  the  question  much  more  largely. 
But  it  certainly  was  a  most  mistaken  notion  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords  that  could  induce  them  to  take  fright 
at  the  term  of  ''  tenant-right."  Now,  a  peer  of  Par- 
liament said  to  a  friend  of  his,  "  We  see  that  the  tenant 
does  not  possess  a  sufficient  security  for  his  capital ;  and 
if  your  clubs  will  associate  together,  and  frame  some  proper 
provisions  for  a  bill,  which  all  can  consider  fair  and  juat 
as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  I  will  do  my  utmost  to 
carry  it  through  the  upper  House"  (cheers).  He  be- 
liered  tfao  opposition  of  the  landlords  was  a  vsro  inis« 
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tike,  triim^  out  of  the  fiict  that  they  really  did  not 
know  what  the  tenant-farmers  of  the  country  proposed. 
He  wiabed  the  landlords  to  know  that  the  tenant-farmers 
did  not  propose  to  take  from  the  landlords  a  single  shil- 
ling (hear,  hear).  They  did  not  even  go  the  length  of 
siymg  that  the  landlord  was  bound  to  grant  leases.  He 
might  let  his  land  fh>m  year  to  year  if  he  liked  that 
better,  lliey  did  not  attempt  to  say  that  a  man  shall 
not  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own ;  they  merely  went 
upon  the  principle  that  he  shall  not  do  what  he  likes 
with  the  property  of  another  (bear,  hear).  There  were 
doubtless  many  men  in  the  country  who  would  scorn  to 
take  sdrantage  of  the  tenant's  improTements,  and  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  live  under  such  a  landlord.  But,  as 
be  had  already  obserred,  that  did  not  meet  the  case. 
Hie  kte  Duke  of  Bedford  had  decUred  in  1830  that  the 
tenant  property  of  the  country  was  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected to  warrant  the  cultivation  of  the  land  to  its  full 
extent ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  Goyemment  would  soon 
see  the  propriety  of  taking  up  this  important  question. 
In  adTocating  a  '*  tenant-right,"  he  therefore  wished  it  to 
be  nnderstood  that  he  cast  no  reflection  whateyer  on  the 
landlords  of  the  country.  With  regard  to  mannfoctnres 
and  commerce,  he  had  only  to  say  that  he  hoped  they 
woold  derive  all  the  benefit  which  had  been  anticipated 
from  the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  in  whidi  it  was  determined  that  they  should  be 
placed.  He  would  also  hope,  and  venture  to  predict, 
that  the  day  would  never  arrive  when  the  agriculturists 
of  the  country  would  seek  any  advantage  which  they 
had  no  right  to  seek,  or  which  they  could  only  obtain  at 
the  expense  of  mercantile  men,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
kmgdom  (hear,  hear). 

The  toast  having  been  readily  received  and  honoured 
by  the  company, 

Mr.  MacHi  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  it.  He 
6aid,  that  connected  as  he  was  with  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  the  country,  he  was  fully  convinced  that 
they  were  inseparably  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
that  you  could  scarcely  do  an  injury  to  the  one  that 
woold  not  be  felt  by  the  other.  His  only  surprise  was 
that  a  contrary  notion  could  have  ever  existed.  Tlie 
more  food  they  were  blessed  with  by  Providence  the 
more  universal  was  prosperity  in  the  country.  The 
msaofietnren  were  good  customers  to  the  farmers,  anJ 
thefkrmers  to  the  manufacturers;  but  each  were  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  any  marked  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  other — making  it  obvious  that  their  interests  were 
not,  ss  they  were  often  said  to  be,  separate  and  dis- 
tiaet.  But  manufacturers  had  got  the  start  of  agricul- 
ture in  bringing  to  its  aid  the  use  of  science.  By  the 
applicstion  of  steam-power,  the  manufacturer  could 
now  do  at  an  expense  of  4d.  or  5d.  what  with  horse- 
power used  to  cost  between  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  Now,  although 
onrmode  of  agriculture  had  been  much  improved,  it 
was  Btin  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state.  One  fact  alone 
would  show  it.  The  farmers  of  England  were  with  one 
hand  paying  about  £1,500,000  for  the  refuse  of  birds, 
snd  with  the  other  throwing  away  by  wholesale  another 
species  of  manure  which  was  far  more  valuable  and  more 


easily  had,  and  for  preserving  which  in  the  metropolis 
he  was  glad  to  perceive  a  sewage  manure  compnity  had 
been  incorporated.  As  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College,  he  was  happy  to  bear  his 
fullest  testimony  to  the  advantages  which  agricalture 
was  likely  to  reap  from  the  mode  in  which  the  students 
were  there  instructed.  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
necessity  of  practice ;  but  if  they  could  only  get  science 
to  take  practice  by  the  hand,  there  was  not  much  dangor 
of  either  losing  their  way  (Hear,  bear).  He  was  con- 
vinoed  that  much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  science  of 
agriculture,  and  that  the  higher  they  farmed,  having  re- 
gard to  a  sovereign  returning  twenty-one  shillings,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  labourers,  the  farmers, 
and  the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Nrsbitt  proposed  "The  Visitors,"  and  ex- 
pressed bis  concurrence  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Mechi,  be- 
lieving, after  having  been  some  time  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  youth,  that  agriculture  would  never  fare 
as  manufactures  had  done,  until  tested  by  the  full  ap- 
probation of  science  (Hear). 

Mr.  Harvey  (of  Harleoton)  responded  to  the  toast. 
He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that,  although  he  by  no  means 
underrated  the  results  which  agricalture  might  derive 
from  science,  more  speedy  results  would  be  obti^ined 
from  urging  indifferent  farmers  to  adopt  the  best  known 
systems  of  cultivation,  than  by  pressing  science  on  the 
best  cultivators. 

**  The  health  of  the  Vice-President,"  was  the  next 
toast  proposed ;  and  Mr.  Hutley,  having  expressed  his 
acknowledgments  for  tlie  compliment,  the  company  (at 
half-past  eleven  o'clock)  retired,  well  satisfied  with  the 
evening's  proceedings. 


TENANT-RIGHT. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Holm  Cultram  and  District 
Farmer's  Club,  held  Wednesday,  December  2,  after  an 
adjourned  discussion  on  "  ti-nant-right,"  it  was  unani. 
mously  resolved: — 

1st  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  club  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as 
the  community  at  large,  that  the  tenant  farmer,  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary,  should 
have  a  legal  claim  to  compensation  for  improvements 
on  his  farm  made  by  him  during  his  tenancy,  for  the 
outlay  of  which  he  has  not  been  reimbursed  at  the  time 
of  quitting. 

2nd.  That  it  is  desirable  that  arbitrators  chosen  by 
the  parties  should  have  authority  to  determine  the  sum 
to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  for  improvements,  or  re- 
ceived by  him  for  dilapidations ;  and  that,  for  th  it  pur. 
pose,  the  farm  of  an  incoming  tenant  should  be  viewed 
by  competent  persons  at  the  time  of  his  entering. 

3rd.  That  the  tenant  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  re- 
muneration for  new  buildings  or  fences,  if  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  landlord. 
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ANNUAL    DINNER    OF    THE    SMITHFIELD    CLUB. 


The  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Smithfield  Club  took 
place  on  Friday,  Dec.  11,  in  the  great  hall  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern.  At  half-past  four,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  president  of  the  club,  took  the  chairi 
and  about  250  members  sat  down  to  a  substantial 
repast,  which  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction.  A 
military  band  attended  in  the  gallery,  and  played  several 
popular  airs  during  the  dinner,  and  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  speeches. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  ordinary  proceedings  of 
the  club  on  these  occasions  was  somewhat  diversified  by 
the  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  Brandreth,  who 
has  recently  resigned  the  office  of  honorary  secretary. 

The  dinner  was  attended  b)  many  of  our  leading  ag- 
riculturists,  amongst  whom,  in  addition  to  the  noble  chair 
man,  we  noticed  the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  General  Wemyss ; 
P.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Colonel  Sibthorpe,  M.P.;  C. 
HlUyard,  Esq.  j  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson ;  J.  Wood,  Esq. ; 
Mr.  Frewin,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Elman  ;  Mr.  Jonas  Webb ; 
Mr.  Samuel  Webb ;  Mr.  Bennett ;  Mr.  Trinder ;  Mr. 
J.  Stephens  ;  Mr.  Hall  j  Mr.  J.  Boothe ;  Mr.  T.  Twit- 
chell ;  Mr.  F.  Hobbs ;  Mr.  Painter  ;  Mr.  Sandy,  &c. 

The  cloth  having  been  removed,  the  healths  of  the 
Queen,  the  Queen  Dowager,  Prince  Albert,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Royal  Family,  were 
dnink  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  ''  The  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club,'' and  coupled  the  toast 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  P.  Pusey. 

Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  could 
only  be  entitled  to  the  honour  as  a  constant  attendant  at 
their  dinner.  As  an  actire  member  of  the  club,  or  a 
contributor  to  their  shows,  he  felt  that  he  had  no  claim 
to  their  notice.  He  belonged  to  a  class  which  he  feared 
i»as  not  very  popular  amongst  farmers — the  class  of 
book-farmers.  He  was,  however,  glad  to  find  great 
improvement  amongst  book- farmers.  Their  object  now 
in  attending  meetings  of  agricultural  societies  was  not 
to  teach  farmers,  but  to  induce  formers  to  teach  them. 
They  had  endeavoured  to  raise  up  a  school  of  practical 
writers  ;  and  if  there  was  anything  In  their  proceedings 
he  looked  at  with  satisfaction,  it  was  that  they  had  stic- 
ceeded  in  doing  so  (Hear,  hear).  He  would  only  give 
them  one  instance.  They  would  recollect  that  a  prise 
was  offered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for  the 
best  account  of  the  farming  of  Cambridge.  That  prize 
was  won  by  one  well  known  to  most  of  them,  Mr.  JonaSi 
of  Ickleton,  near  SalTron  Walden  (cheers).  His  paper 
on  the  subject  was  one  of  the  best  they  had  had  in  their 
journal ;  and  he  thought  that  any  statements  on  the 
subject  must  receive  great  additional  weight,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  writer  kept  an  arable  farm  of  1 ,600 
acres  in  a  ring  fence  (Hear,  hear).  When  such  a  man 
told  them  what  they  ought  to  do  with  their  turnips,  it 
was  something  very  different  than  if  coming  from  a  per- 
son who  only  farmed  in  his  garret -window  (Hear,  hear).  | 


He  wished  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  subject  on  which 
he  addressed  them  last  year,  and  which  continued  to  in- 
crease in  importance  and  in  the  attention  paid  to  it — ^be 
meant  that  of  ' *  tenant-right."  He  told  them  then  that  he 
was  drawing  up  some  agreement  on  the  subject  which  he 
could  send  to  his  tenants.  Since  that  time  he  had  done  ao, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Almack ;  and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  the 
result  exceeded  his  anticipations.  *  Indeed,  one  of  hia  te - 
nants  was  so  anxious  to  commence  building,  that  having 
himself  a  salutary  dread  of  bricks  and  mortar^  and  indeed 
all  expense  above  ground,  thoughhe  thought  they  could  not 
spend  too  much  on  draining,  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
vent his  doing  so.  He  was  convinced  the  subject  of  the 
J  '*  tenant-right"  was  the  life  or  death  of  practical  agri- 
culture (cheers).  He  could  not  then  enter  more  upon 
the  question ;  all  he  could  say  was,  that  he  trusted  be- 
fore the  club  met  again,  it  would  make  some  decided 
practical  progress  (Hear,  hear).  In  responding  to  the 
toast,  he  could  speak  of  the  club  with  impartiality,  for 
he  had  never  entered  into  competition,  but  as  English- 
men were  wont  to  do,  he  looked  at  its  practioal  results. 
The  club  had  been  established  forty  years ;  and  when 
they  were  assailed  as  they  had  been,  he  would  ask, 
Had  they,  or  bad  they  not,  during  that  time,  improved 
the  breeds  of  animals  in  this  country  ?  (cheers).  They 
had  three  breeds  of  cattle— the  short-homa,  the  Here- 
fords,  and  the  Devons ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  any 
breed  in  any  part  of  the  world  could  compete  with 
either  of  them.  The  same  might  be  said  of  their  sheep 
and  pigs.  If,  then,  they  had  tiius  succeeded,  was  it  not 
a  pretty  good  argument  that  they  had  set  the  right  way 
about  it  ?  (Hear,  hear).  He  would  only  add,  that  to 
obtain  a  higher  state  of  perfection,  it  would  not  do  for 
the  club  to  relapse ;  for  if  they  should  withdraw  encoa- 
ragement  from  the  breeder,  his  efforts  would  relapse, 
and  the  breed  would  be  sure  to  fall  away.  The 
honourable  gentleman  sat  down  amidst  much  cheering. 

The  award  of  prizes  was  then  read  by  the  chairman , 
and  the  prises  distributed. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed^  "  The  Suooewfnl 
Competitors  in  Cattle,*'  and  called  upon  the  Barl  of 
Warwick. 

The  Barl  of  Warwick  briefly  returned  thankayaDd 
said  ho  thought  it  had  been  truly  stated  (hat  the 
breeder  of  stock  was  entitled  to  the  first  award.  Hav- 
ing  accidentally  gained  a  priie  at  a  local  society,  he 
l»ad  since  always  sent  to  their  exhibition  any  thing  be 
might  find  in  his  stock  worth  sending,  and,  whether 
successful  or  not,  he  should  continue  to  do  so.  His 
own  fceiing  with  respect  to  stock  was,  that  quality 
fhould  be  their  first  objcot.  They  should  remember 
that  In  a  few  days  all  London  would  be  partaking  of 


*  The  agreement  referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  number 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  published  on  the  Ist  of 
NoT^mber  last. 
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It;  tail  if  tlM  LoAdonert  did  aofc  find  ite  quality  good, 
dtpend  apon  it  they  would  care  very  UtUe  for  its  sym* 
mttry  (Hear,  and  laughter). 

The  Chaikxait  nczk  proposed  ''The  Suocessfal  Com- 
petiton  in  Long  Woolled  Sheep/'  and  "  The  Health  of 
Mr.  Painter/'  obecnrlng  that  the  animals  that  gentle- 
min  exhibited  were  well  worthy  the  character  he  bore 
of  aa  honest  Englith  yeoman. 

Mr.  Paiktbr,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he  had  at- 
tended  these  meetings  many  years,  and  had  received 
about  fourteen  medals.  He  hoped  to  li?e  to  come 
agaio;  hot  he  would  say  no  more,  for  he  could  feed 
ibeep  better  than  make  speeches  (cheers  and  laughter). 
The  Chaibman  next  proposed  *'  The  Successful 
Candidates  in  Short  Woolled  Sheep,  and  Mr.  S.  Webb, 
ofBabrsham."  They  had  heard  something  of"  tenant- 
nght,**  but  he  would  tell  his  friend,  Mr.  Webb,  he 
hoped  his  tennre  of  this  priie  would  not  be  a  lasting  one, 
bat  that  he  should  beat  him  before  long  (Hear,  hear). 
Mr.  6.  Wbbb  briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment 
The  Cbaibkan  next  proposed,  ''The  Successful 
CompeUtora  in  Pigs,"  with  "  The  Health  of  the  Earl 
of  Radnor." 
Mr.  MooBBy  his  lordship's  agent,  returned  thanks. 
The  Chairman  then  proposed  "  The  Health  of  the 
Uoioccessful  Competitors."  He  would  tell  them,  for 
their  encouragement,  that  several  years  passed  before 
be  could  get  the  slightest  commendation  from  the  club ; 
and  be  remembered  the  late  Barl  Spencer  telling  him 
that  he  had  seen  his  flock  when  visiting  him,  but  had 
BOt  thought  them  so  bad  till  he  saw  them  In  the  show- 
yard  of  the  Smithfield  Club.  He  hoped  they  would 
fellow  his  example,  far  instead  of  going  home  and 
sbusiag  tlie  Judges,  he  went  home  determined  to  make 
his  stock  worthy  of  their  priaes  (Hear,  hear).  He  gave 
the  nasnccessful  candidates  present  great  credit  for 
their  courage  in  coming  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
their  competitors.  There  might  have  been  some  ex- 
cuse for  their  staying  away^  but  there  was  none  at  all 
for  the  others.  He  knew  there  was  much  difficulty  in 
grtting  any  one  to  respond  to  the  toast,  but  he  hoped 
MBie  of  them  would  have  Mnglish  blood  enough  to  do 
it ;  aud  if  he  might  presume  to  make  a  speech  for  them, 
be  woold  sugf  eet  to  them  to  say,  "  We  are  obliged  to 
yon  for  drinking  our  healths.  We  will  try  to  do  better, 
and  if  yon  don't  mind  we  will  beat  the  best  of  you" 
(dwecs). 

Noona  rising  to  respond  to  the  toast,  the  Chairman 
flaOsd  upon  Mr.  Hillyard,  who  he  said  was  not  indeed 
ttaasaooeisfiil  competitor,  but  something  a  great  deal 
woiMi  afaiot  ho  had  not  shown  this  year  at  all.  All  he 
eeahi,  therelbrt,  ask  of  him  was,  that  he  would  express 
tbe  ieeUngaho  would  hava  bad,  if  he  had  been  an  on- 
Meoissftil  candidate  (laughter). 

Mr.  HiUtTAKd  said  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
raturaiag  thanks  both  as  a  sucoeMful  and  an  unsuo- 
sfssfol  eandidate^  but  as  an  old  man  he  wanted  some 
better  stimnlas  than  the  wine  (port)  he  had  before  him  • 
Had  it  bean  ohampagne  he  might  have  been  able  to 
talk  to  them,  for  that  sot  np  an  old  man  like  him 
brttar  than  any  thing  hi  tho  worid«    Bat,  Uowerer,  he 
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needed  not  ohampagne  to  enable  him  to  assure  them 
that  hewonld  do  everything  in  his  power  for  the  club* 
They  knew  that  he  had  devoted  much  attention  to 
crossing  the  breeds  of  animals.  His  friends  said  he 
would  never  get  on  with  it,  but  when  he  was  sure  of 
that  he  would  give  it  up.  He  thought,  however,  that 
if  he  could  produce  sheep  worth  as  much  in  Smithfield 
as  any  other,  always  excepting  the  Southdowns,  it  was 
worth  trying  for,  and  that  he  should  be  doing  a  benefit 
to  the  country.  He  believed  he  should  show  tiicm  the 
best  cross  produced  in  this  country-^a  cross  by  a 
short*horn  cow  out  of  a  Scotch  bull  (roars  of  laughter)* 
At  any  rate,  they  would  admit  that  was  a  hull  of  his 
own  makinfc  (renewed  laughter). 

The  Ch AiaiCAN  said  he  now  rose  as  President,  and  by 
desire  of  the  members  of  the  Smithfield  Cattle  Club,  to 
present  a  testimonial  of  their  respect  to  Mr.  Brandreth, 
whom  they  had  lohg  known  as  their  hon.  secretary 
(cheers).  He  must  say  he  felt  gratified  in  being  asked 
by  the  committee  who  got  up  this  testimonial  to  be  the 
medium  of  communication  between  them,  because  he  had 
long  had  the  advantage  of  personal  acquaintance,  and  he 
believed  he  might  say  of  friendship,  with  that  gentleman. 
He  had  seen  his  great  exertions  in  their  cause,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  gratification  in  his 
life  when  he  received  the  acknowledgment  of  them 
which  the  members  of  the  Smithfield  Club  and  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  not  as  societies , 
but  as  individuals  and  practical  farmers,  now  felt  it 
right  to  present  to  him.  They  must  be  aware  that  the 
duties  of  secretary  to  a  club  such  as  that  he  was 
now  addressing,  must  be  very  arduous.  They  must  be 
aware  of  the  number  of  applications  made  to  him,  and 
how  necessary  it  was  that  such  a  situation  should  be 
filled  by  a  man  of  honourable,  honest,  and  upright 
principles.  This  testimonial  would  prove  to  him  how 
highly  they  appreciated  his  services,  and  he  believed  also 
that  in  resigning  his  oflices  and  retiring  to  reside  in  the 
country,  Mr.  Brandreth  would  only  be  the  more  con* 
vinced  by  it  that  acts  of  favour  or  kindness  to  the  farmers 
of  England  would  never  be  forgotten  by  them  (Hear, 
hear).  He  believed  they  were  grateful  to  the  heart  for 
the  services  Mr.  Brandreth  had  performed,  and  in  their 
name  he  would  wish  him  all  health  and  happiness,  with 
the  fervent  hope  that,  in  retiring  from  London  and  com- 
menoing  a  rural  life,  he  might  long  enjoy  the  sun  rising, 
the  sun  shining,  and  the  setting  sun  (loud  cheers).  His 
grace  then  presented  Mr.  Brandreth  with  the  testimonial, 
whioh  consisted  of  a  pair  of  splendid  silver  wine*ooolers, 
with  the  inscription  i — 

**  Presented  by  the  members  of  the  Smithfield  Club 
and  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  to 
Humphrey  Brandreth,  Esq.,  as  a  mark  of  their  respect 
for  him,  as  well  as  their  appreciation  of  his  unwearied 
and  valued  honorary  services  rendered  for  many  years  to 
these  institutions.'' 

The  toast  having  been  drank  upstanding,  with  three 
times  three, 

Mr.  H.  Brandbbth,  in  returning  thanks,  said  he 
was  aware  they  paid  him  this  oompliment  for  the  humble 
Mrricei  he  had  rendered  them  in  former  years  as  seere- 
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tory  of  this  clab,  and  as  director  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural  Society  of  England.  He  had  tendered  those  ser- 
Tices  because  the  objects  the  societies  had  in  view  were 
in  accordance  with  his  own  inclination ;  but,  ncTertheless, 
they  had  a  right  to  demand  that,  in  conferring  those 
offices  upon  him,  he  shonlil  exert  himself  every  way  in 
his  power  for  tlie  advantage  of  the  institutions.  When 
he  accepted  office  as  secretary  of  that  club,  he  admitted 
that  he  thought  the  business  of  it  had  not  been  con- 
ducted as  efficiently  as  he  could  wish,  and  particularly 
as  regarded  their  exhibitions.  He  had,  therefore,  seve- 
ral conferences  with  their  noble  president  on  the  subject, 
who,  though  at  first  he  doubted  the  propriety  of  re- 
moving from  the  neighbourhood  of  Smlthfield,  was  still 
convinced  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  change  ought  to 
be  made.  Accordingly  a  sub-committee  was  appointed, 
which  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  desirable  premises 
where  for  the  last  seven  years  they  had  held  their  show. 
Having  obtained  this  important  point,  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  carrying  out  his  own  notions  of  the  business 
of  the  club — ^with  what  success  their  kindness  that 
evening  had  convinced  him.  If,  however,  he  had  failed, 
he  could  truly  say  it  would  not  have  been  for  want  of 
good- will.  He  could  also  conscientiously  assure  them 
that  during  the  whole  time  he  held  office  he  had  endea- 
Toured  to  do  justice  to  every  exhibiter  (cheen).  He  took 
the  liberty  on  the  present  occasion  of  laying  stress  upon 
this  point.  It  had  been  said  by  some  that  he  had 
strained  the  bow  too  tight  in  his  adherence  to  the  rules, 
instead  of  accommodating  individuals.  He  admitted  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules,  and  he 
did  BO  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  useless  to  have  rules 
unless  they  abided  by  them  (Hear,  hear).  He  felt  that  he 
should  not  have  been  fit  to  hold  the  responsible  office 
they  had  placed  him  in  if  he  had  allowed  any  feelings 
of  private  friendship  or  inclination  to  turn  him  in 
fkvour  of  any  particular  individual.  Those  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  club,  and  were 
aware  of  the  jealousies  amongst  many  exhibitors, 
would  agree  that  their  secretary,  as  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond had  stated,  ought  not  only  to  be  an  honourable 
man,  but  that  in  his  conduct  he  ought  to  be  above 
suspicion  (hear,  hear).  With  regard  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  he  would  not  detain 
them.  He  had  done  by  that  society,  as  by  this  dub, 
his  best ;  but  he  could  not  help  on  this  occasion  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction,  when  looking  at  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  that  institution,  to  think  that  it  had 
originated  in  the  parlour  of  that  club.  There  were 
only  three  persons  present ;  he  was  one,  the  late  Earl 
Spencer  was  another,  and  the  third  was  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
the  Farmer*t  Magazine  (hear,  hear).  When  he  took 
office,  he  neither  expected  nor  desired  any  other  testi- 
monial than  their  kind  will  and  good  wishes,  with 
consideration  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  alone 
he  could  perform  his  duties ;  but  as  they  were  pleased 
to  desire  that  he  would  accept  a  more  tangible  demon- 
stration of  their  kindness,  he  felt  he  should  not  be 
treating  their  liberality  with  the  respect  it  deserved  if 
he  did  not  accept  it,  and  with  thanks.  He  accepted 
heir  kind  present  with  the  feeling,  indeed,  that  it  was 


not  deserved,  and  the  knowledge  that  it  was  given  for 
what  he  had  endeavoured  to  do,  and  not  what  he  bad 
done.  He  would  place  it  with  his  famMy  plate  as  a 
memento  to  those  who  might  follow  him  that  one  who 
had  gone  before  them  had  earned  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  agriculturists  of  England  by  endea- 
vouring to  do  his  best  in  their  service  (hear,  hear). 
Mr.  Brandreth  concluded,  amidst  much  applause,  by 
proposing  ''  The  Health  of  the  Chairman,  the  Dnke 
of  Richmond." 

The  toast  having  been  drunk  with  enthusiastic 
cheers, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said  he  could  not  plead 
that  he  was  unused  to  receive  marks  of  their  approba- 
tion, because  from  the  time  he  left  the  army  to  the 
present  day,  he  had  felt  that  to  support  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  supporting  the  best  interests  of  this 
great  country.  He  had  not  words  to  express  the  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  which  he  entertained  towards  the 
great  body  of  ttie  tenantry  of  the  empire.  His  services 
on  their  behalf  had  not  been  successful,  and  he  felt 
that  they  were  inefficient;  but  they  were  kind  enough 
to  take  the  good  will  for  the  deed,  and  he  would  ven  • 
ture  to  sa}''  that  no  man  could  ever  point  to  any  period 
of  his  life  when  he  had  attemfted  to  oppress  any  indi- 
vidual in  the  country,  or  had  been  backward  !n  endea- 
vouring to  ameliorate  their  condition,  were  they  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  or  belonging  to  the  landed 
interest  of  the  country  (cheers).  He  objected  to  those 
who,  in  the  present  day,  attempted  to  divide  them  into 
sections.  He  believed  the  interests  of  England— and 
he  would  stand  up  for  them  to  the  last  moment — coold 
only  be  properly  served  when  all  classes  in  the  country 
were  united  in  one  bond  of  union.  He  belonged  to 
the  agricultural  part  of  that  body,  but  he  was  willing 
to  do  bis  best,  inefficient  as  he  might  be,  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects 
(cheers).  They  were  fellow-subjects  and  fellow-men 
(hear,  hear).  He  would  not  speak  of  politics,  which 
were  there  rightly  and  properly  excluded,  but  he  would 
say  this,  that  tlie  only  way  to  legislate  was  to  legislate 
for  the  nation  at  large.  He  owned  he  thought  the 
agricultural  interest  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
all.  He  believed  no  class  could  be  prosperous  unless 
apriculture  was  flourishing,  and  he  thought  that  great 
improvement  might  yet  take  place  in  agriculture.  He 
was  delighted  that  so  much  improvement  had  already 
taken  place.  They  were  told  that  the  Smithfleld  Clab 
produced  beasts  not  fit  for  the  use  of  man — that 
in  doing  so  they  lost  a  great  deal  that  would  be  nsefii], 
and  that  they  ought  to  dissolve,  as  they  rendered  no 
assistance  to  the  country.  He  objected  not  to  these  at- 
tacks ;  he  rather  rejoiced  at  them.  They  brought  the 
question  before  the  public,  and  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public  he  was  content  to  appeal.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  object  to  the  expression  of  honest  opinions  : 
far  from  it;  he  courted  inquiry,  and  he  wished  tiioee 
men  who  said  they  had  done  no  service  to  visit  the  great 
markets  of  the  country,  and  see  whether  the  stock  had 
not  much  improved  since  the  establishment  of  that  dab 
(cheers),     Wliat  the  club  wanted  to  do  was  to  show  to 
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the  £uiiien  of  EngUnd  the  animal  that  had  the  greatest 
idod  of  aptitade  to  fittten.  They  cared  not  whether  it 
was  a  certain  weight  or  no  ;  the  aptitude  to  fatten  waa 
the  quality  which,  as  weQ  as  they  could,  was  sought 
after  by  the  jadges.  He  remembend  Earl  Spencer  say- 
ing they  conld  not  fatten  one  of  the  cross-bred  animals 
in  five  years  ;  whereas,  by  getting  a  beast  of  breed  and 
sTmmetry,  they  might  fatten  it  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
He  felt  ami  the  Smithiield  Cattle  Club  had  done  great 
service  to  the  country.  True,  as  Mr.  Brandreth  had 
laid,  it  waa  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Sodety  of  England^  which  he  beUeved  had  been  of  es- 
leotial  adTantage  to  the  country  ;  but  he  thought  it  had 
done  more — ^it  had  formed  those  associations  of  farmers 
m  TarioQS  parts  of  the  country  which  had  given  a  stimu- 
lu  to  indi?iduak  residing  in  those  districts,  and  hiduced 
them  to  produce  a  much  better  breed  of  cattle  than  they 
ever  had  before  (Hear,  hear).  Before  he  sat  down 
he  must  make  one  obserration  respecting  what  Mr.  Pusey 
had  said  about  **  tenant-right."  He  must  be  permitted 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  phrase  "  tenant-right"  was 
an  unfortunate  phrase,  inasmuch  as  it  conveyed,  not  to 
his  mind,  but  to  that  of  the  landlords  of  the  country,  an 
idea  which  it  was  not  meant  that  it  should  convey. 
What  he  meant  by  "  tenant-right'' — and  he  hoped  that 
in  advocating  it  he  should  never  be  found  back- 
ward—was justice  to  the  tenantry  of  the  country 
(bod  dieen).  No  man  would  go  further  than  the  in- 
dividual addresaing  them  in  doing  justice  to  the  tenantry 
of  the  country,  but  in  this  free  country  they  must  per- 
mit Urn  to  say  that  the  choice  of  expression  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  importsnoe  indeed.  He  believed  that  if 
some  years  ago,  when  the  question  was  first  brought 
ferwaid,  instead  of  the  phrase  '*  tenant-right,"  they 
had  adopted  the  phrase  "  justice  to  the  tenant,"  at  the 
present  moment  that  justice  would  have  been  done  to 
them  which  he  believed  was  not  done  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  (Hear,  hear) .  Many  of  them  must  be  aware, 
coming  astiiey  did  from  various  districts,  that  there  were  in 
this  country  considerable  differences  in  what  was  called 
the  custom  of  the  country.  Now  he  wished,  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable, to  see  one  generalcustom  established  by  law  for  all ; 
or,  if  it  were  incorrect  there  to  refer  to  law,  he  wished  to 
see  one  universal  feeling  among  the  landowners  and  oc- 
capiers  of  the  country  as  to  the  system  on  which  a 
tenant  should  leave,  his  farm.  If  a  tenant  laid  out  a 
laige  sum  of  money  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  he 
thought  that  if  he  were  removed  he  ought  to  receive  the 
value  of  the  unezhansted  improvements  (Hear,  hear).  He 
felt  that  it  waa  of  great  importance  this  question  should 
be  settled.  He  did  not  doubt  that  it  could  soon  be  carried 
out;  and  he  conld  assure  them  that,  as  president  of  that 
dob,  or  an  individual  landowner,  they  should  not  find 
htmbackwai^  in  attempting  it  (cheers).  The  noble 
duke,  in  oonclnsUm,  urged  the  expediency  of  union 
between  owners,  ooeupien,  and  labourers,  as  essential 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and  resumed  his  seat  amid 
protracted  acclamations. 

Mr.  Pussr,  M.P.,  explained  that  he  fully  agreed  with 
the  diaiiman  tiiat  **  tenant-right"  was  an  unfortunate 
phrase,  but  he  had  merely  used  it  as  one  in  common  use, 


and  generally  understood.  He  thought  the  phrase  un- 
fortunate, because  it  appeared  as  if  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  was  adverse  to  that  of  the  landlord  ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  the  landlords  than  that  their  tenants 
should  have  this  right,  because  they  would  be  induced 
to  lay  out  money  as  soon  as  they  had  this  security  for 
doing  so.  AU  the  landlord  was  required  to  say,  and  it 
was  no  great  boon,  was,  that  the  outgoing  tenant  should 
receive  this  again  from  the  incoming  tenant.  To  a 
certain  extent,  it  was  a  charge  upon  property  ;  but  the 
landlords  understood  this  subject  better  than  they  did, 
though  he  agreed  with  the  chairman  that  the  sooner  they 
found  a  better  phrase  to  express  it  the  better  (hear, 
hear). 

The  Chaiuman  then  severally  proposed  the  healths 
of  the  judges  of  the  stock  and  the  stewards  of  the  dinner, 
for  which  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Druce  returned  thanks. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  **  The  Health  of  Mr. 
B.  T.  B.  Gibbs,  their  secretary,  in  whom  they  found  a 
man  of  honour,  efficiency,  and  impartiality  ;  with  thanks 
to  him  for  Us  honorary  services'*  (cheers). 

Mr.  B.  T.  B.  GiBBB  briefly  returned  thanks,  he  con- 
gratulated them  upon  the  prosperous  state  of  the  Club, 
and  assured  them  that  so  long  as  they  should  entrust  him 
with  their  affairs  it  should  be  his  best  endeavour  always 
to  promote  the  interests  and  further  the  welfare  of  the 
Smithfield  Club  (cheers). 

The  company  then  drank  the  healths  of  ''  Mr.  Gibbs, 
the  father  of  the  Club ;"  ''  Prosperity  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  Royal  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland,"  and  ''Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce." 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  **  The  Labouring 
Classes  of  England ;"  and  said,  in  doing  so  he  must  re- 
mind them  that  he  did  not  limit  the  toast  to  the  la- 
bourers in  agriculture  (Hear,  hear).  He  wished  to  ex- 
tend it  in  the  greatest  possible  manner,  and  that  they 
should  pay  a  compliment  to  all  who  earned  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  As  farmers,  they  knew  the 
great  importance  of  having  men  who  served  them  not  so 
much  for  the  wages  they  gave  them  as  the  desire  to  do 
their  duty  by  their  employers.  He  believed  and  hoped 
that  such  was  the  case.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  asso- 
ciating much  with  the  labouring  classes,  and  he  knew 
that  many  of  them,  In  the  situation  in  which  Providence 
had  placed  them,  were  subjected  to  great  privations ;  but 
he  knew  also  that  their  employers  had  the  means,  by 
shewing  kindness  to  them  and  their  families,  to  elicit 
the  best  feelings  of  gratitude  and  affection.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  agricultural  labourer  was  not  attached  to 
his  employer.  Tliose  who  said  so  would  say  anything. 
He  did  not  believe  it.  He  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  labourers  of  the  country,  and  he  told  them  that 
should  any  attempt  be  made  to  do  anything  against  the 
laws  of  the  country,  he,  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Sussex,  should  caU  out  the  tenantry  and  la- 
bourers ;  and  he  believed  the  labourers  would  respond  to 
that  call  in  a  manner  that  would  very  much  surprise 
those  who  vrished  to  overthrow  our  laws  or  oonstitntion 
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(cheers).  Ho  hoped  and  trasted  there  were  few  farmers 
in  the  country  who  were  not  aware  of  the  Talue  of  the 
labonrlng  classes,  and  did  not  do  jnstice  to  them ;  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  none  of  them  would  argue  against 
the  principle  that  the  labourer  was  worthy  of  his  hire 
(cheers). 

The  teast  was  drunk  upstanding,  and  with  great  ap- 
plause. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  "  The  Butchers  who 
had  purchased  their  stock/'  "  Live  and  let  live ;"  after 
which  some  new  members  were  admitted,  and  his  grace 
having  briefly  returned  thanlu  for  his  re-election  as  pre- 
sident of  the  club,  left  the  chair,  and  the  company  sepa- 
rated. 

AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 
OXEN  or  8TEEBS. 

Class  I. — Oxen  or  Bteets,  of  any  breed*  under  6  yean  old, 
without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 

Mr.  W.  Trinder,  of  Wantage.  Berks,  first  prise,  £20,  and 
silver  medal  to  Mr.  Roberts,  who  bred  the  animal 

The  Most  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  leoond  prise*  £15 

Mr.  John  Stevens,  of  19,  HolyveU-strcet,  Oxford,  third  prise, 
£10. 

Class  II.— Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  breed,  under  6  years  old, 
weight  90  stone  and  upwards. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Warwick  CasUe, 
Warwick,  first  prise,  £30 ;  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Thomas,  who 
bred  the  animal,  and  gold  medal  to  Lord  Warwick. 

Ilis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  second  prize,  £20. 

Mr.  James  S.  Bult,  of  Dodhill-house,  Kingston,  near  Taun- 
ton, Somerset,  third  prise,  £10. 

Class  III. — Oxen  or  Steers,  of  any  breed,  under  5  years  old, 
under  100  stone,  and  above  70  stone  weight. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  first  prise,  £15,  and  sil- 
ver medal  to  Mr.  Roberts,  who  bred  the  animal. 

Sir  Charles  Wake,  Bart.,  of  Courteeu  Hall,  Northampton, 
seeond  prise,  £10. 

Class  IV. — Oxen  or  Steers,  of  sny  breed,  not  exceeding  4 
years  and  3  months  old,  under  85  stone  weight. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Southampton,  of  Whittlebury,  near 
Towcester,  Northampton,  first  prise,  £10,  and  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  Child,  who  bred  the  animal. 

Mr.  Wallett  Qoodale,  of  Boroughbrny-house,  near  Petetbo* 
rough,  Northampton,  second  prise,  £5. 
Class  V, — Oxen  or  Steers,  of  sny  bread,  and  four  years  and 

six  months  old,  and  under  80  stone  weight,  without  resteio* 

tions  as  to  feeding. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lriosster,  et  Holkhanir  near 
Wells,  Norfolk,  prise  of  £  10,  and  silver  medal  to  Lord  l«icester. 
Class  VI.-^xen  or  Steers  ef  the  Sootch,  Welsh,  or  Irish 

(Kerry)  breed,  of  any  age,  without  ustiietiansas  to  foeding^ 

yet  the  kind  or  kinds  of  food  must  be  certified. 

Mr.  John  Rob,  of  Thorpe  Field,  near  Thirsk,  Yorksbiro, 
prise,  £10. 

COWS  AND  HEIFEBB. 
Class  VII.— Fattened  Cows  or  Heifers,  under  five  yean  old. 

Mr.  W.  Trinder,  of  Wantage,  Berks.— First  prise,  £20 ;  a 
silver  medsl  to  Mr.  Hewer,  who  bred  the  animal. 

Mr.  Oapel  Hanbniy  Leigh,  of  Fonty  Fool  Park,  near  Ponty 
Pool,  Monmouth,  second  prise,  £10. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hassall  of  Packiogton,  near  Asbby-de-k-Zoncb, 
Leicestershire,  third  prise,  £5. 


Class  VIII.— Fattened  Cows,  of  K  jeivs  old  and  upwards. 

Mr.  D.  Bennett,  of  Faningdon,  Berks,  ibst  prise,  £90 ;  a 
sihrer  medsl  to  Sir  J.  A.  Cathcart,  Bart,  who  brad  the  animal. 

Sir  George  Fhihps,  Bart,  of  Weston  Hoqse.  near  Shipalon- 
ott-Stour,  Warwickshire,  second  prise*  £10. 
Class  IX.-*Fsttened  Cows,  of  five  ysais  old  and  upwnrds. 

Mr.  John  Booth,  of  KiUerby,  near  Catterick,  Terkshiie,  first 
prise,  £1 5,  and  gold  medal  and  ailvtr  medal. 

Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Wiseton,  near  Bawtry,  Nottinghamahiiw. 
second  prise,  £5. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— CATTLE. 
His  Royal  Highness  Prbce  Albert,  a  2  years  and  11  months 
Highhmd  Soot  and  Duiham  Heifer,  silver  medal. 

SHEEP. 
Class  X— Loog-wooUed  Fat  Wether  Sheep,  I  jtn  old* 
Mr.  J.  8.  Burgess,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint,  near  Nottingbtni* 
first  prise,  £20,  and  silver  medal 

Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell,  of   WilUugton,  near  St.  Neot*s, 
second  prise,  £10. 

Class  XI.— Long-woolled  Wether  Sheep,  1  year  old,  each 
sheep  not  to  exceed  180  lbs.  live  weight. 
Mr.  Thomas  Twitchell  of  Willingtou,  near  St.  Neot's,  Bed- 
fordshire, prise,  £10  and  silver  medsl. 
Class  XII.— Long-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  1  year  old, 
without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 
Mr.  John  Painter,  ofBnrley,  near  Oakham,  Rutiandj  first 
prise,  £20,  snd  silver  medsl  and  gold  medal. 

Mr.  William  Sanday,  of  Hohae  Pierrepomt,  near  NoUaag- 
ham,  seeond  prise,  £10. 

Class  XIII.— Long  and  short-woolled  cross-bied  flU  Wether 
Sheep,  1  year  old,  without  restrictions  as  to  fesdlng. 
Mr.  John  Hltehman,  of  Little  Milton,  near  Wheathy,  Oioii, 
first  prise,  £10,  sad  a  ailver  mddal. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Lsioeslv,  of  Holkhain.  bmt 
Wells,  Norfolk,  second  prise. 

EXTRA  STOCK,— LONG-WOOLLED   SHEEP. 

>£r.  Christopher  Faulkner  AUen  Faulkner,  of  Buiy  Barnes, 
near  Busford,  Oxford,  ailver  medal. 

Class  XIV.— Short-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  1  year  oIU^ 
without  restrictions  as  to  feeding. 

Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  Cambridge,  first  prise, 
£20,  silver  medsl  and  gold  medal. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  of  Goodwood,  near  Chi- 
chester, Sussex,  second  prise,  £10. 

Class  XV.— Short-woolled  fat  Wether  Sheep,  1  year  old,  with- 
out restrictions  as  to  fbedhig.     Each  Sheep  not  to  exeeed 

1801bs.  lire  weight. 

Mr.  llios.  M.  Ooodlake,  of  Wadley  House,  nstr  Ftardea. 
Berkshire,  the  prise,  £10,  and  sUvsr  medal 
Class  XVI.— Short-woolled  flit  Wsther  Shesp,  3  ysiM  old 
without  rssttietions  as  to  isedhig. 

Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babnham,Cambridiishiie,  first  priie, 
£8a  and  dher  medal. 

His  Gmoe  the  Puke  of  Richmond*  of  Goodwood,  near  Chi* 
ohsater,  Sussex,  second  pri«e^  £10. 

EXTRA  OrrOOK.— SHORT-WOOLLED  SH££P. 

Mr.  Samuel  Webb,  of  Babraham,  near  CattbrMge,  rilvwr 
medal. 

CLAsa  XVH.— Pigs,  of  any  breed*  above  18  and  not  ttceeding 
26  weeks  old. 

Mr.  Charles  Eley,  jun.,  of  Heathfield  Farm^  near  HounaloWi 
Middlesex,  first  prise,  £10,  snd  silver  medal. 
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Ite  Kglit  HoiL  the  E«l  of  iUdnon  of  ColethUl  naar  Far- 
tofkn,  B«k«»  aeooQd  prise,  £6. 

CLAit  XVm.— Pi|p,  of  my  breed,  above  26  and  under  52 
weeks  old. 
Hie  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  ColeshUl,  near  Far- 
rnsiaa.  Berk*,  fint  priie,  £10,  gold  medal  and  sUver  modal. 
Uu  Royal  Hi^ihnesa  Prince  Albert,  aecond  priie,  £5. 

EXTRA  STOCK.— PIGB. 
Hie  R%fai  Hon.  the  £arl  of  Radnor,  of  ColethiU,  near  Far- 
ncgdoiiy  Reck%  vItct  medal. 

B.  T.  BRANftSTa  Guns,  Hon.  Sec. 
iUlfM<XMMtiwt,Deo.8. 


EXHIBITION  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Ab  u«u4l|  the  pipe  and  ti]e  machineB  attracted 
({nat  attention,  and  the  azhibitora  having  them 
cooitantly  at  work  kept  crowds  around  the  various 
lUadfi  where  they  were  in  operation.  Garrett  and 
Sods'  hand  pipe  and  tile  machine^  which  took  the 
fim  prise  at  the  East  Norfolk  ARficultural  Society 
lut  yeaTj  was  especially  noticed,  it  being  the  first 
tik  machine  in  view  on  entering  the  gal- 
ley. It  is  a  beautifully  simple  contnvances  and 
OB  be  worked  by  a  man  and  two  boys  with  a  lever 
poFchase.  Messrs,  Garretts'  stand  was  pecuharly 
attractive,  from  the  great  number  of  useful  agricul- 
tonl  implements  and  machines  which  were  ex- 
lubitsd.  His  seed  drilling  machines,  particularly 
tboisfor  general  purposes,  attracted  much  atten- 
tiuQ,  His  patent  horse-hoe,  which  took  nrises  for 
row  jfears  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Gagland,  was  also  much  looked  at.  Space  pre- 
rmts  our  going  into  more  minute  details  of  this 
"tsad.  The  stand  oi  Mrs.  Mary  Wedlake,  of 
Honichiirch,  and  U&,  Fenohurch-street,.  London, 
cQQtained  a  very  great  variety  of  ploughs,  scarifiers, 
cutting  machines,  furse-bruising  machines,  &c.  We 
Qoticsd  an  ingenious  turnip  cutter  for  bullocks  and 
ol^eep;  a  new  mvention,  worked  with  much  facility, 
fitting  for  sheep,  and  by  revolving  the  action  of  the 
vhisel  cutting  lot  bullocks.  Few  implements  have 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  a  very  simple  and  in-  j 
cipsostve  implement— a  jpforse  or  furse  crushing  I 
i&achijie^made  by  the  widow  of  the  old  exhibitor,  i 
Mary  Wedlake»  wnose  late  husband  was  the  first 
<mplemeat  exhibitor  at  the  oonunencement  of  this 
excellent  iiMtitution,  The  implement,  now  brought 
to  perfection,  will  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended  :  it  is  worked  by  two  men. 
Horse  or  water  power  may  be  tacked  to  it.  The 
,:or»€  comes  out  as  green  as  young  grass,  and  as 
moiit  as  green-food.  The  smell  of  the  gorse,  thus 
bruiaed,  is  very  sweet.  In  parts  where  this  plant 
ii  plentiful,  it  may  be  tumea  to  an  enormous  ad- 
wtage  in  feeding  cows,  whose  milk  it  will  make 
worth  some  30  per  cent,  more  than  if  fed  on  any 
odier  iMid,  and  lor  haree*«  whose  coats 
It  improves  wonderlttlly.  Sevwal  of  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  obtaned  med«^  of  the  Royal 
Agricultuiil  Society  i  and  the  number  of  the  agri- 
culturists which  were  around  this  stand  evidenced 
the  interest  taken  in  the  articles  exhibited. 
B<;art*8  patent  machine  for  making  tiles,  pipes,  ^c, 
was  deservedlv  admired,  as  was  also  Clayton's,  of 
L)adon,  who  Das  adapted  his  machme  so  that  it 


can  be  worked  either  upon  the  vertical  or  hori- 
zontal plan,  which  we  consider  a  great  advantage. 
Smart's  improved  cattle-weighing  machines,  as 
also  his  dnll,  revolving  harrow,  and  other  in- 
struments, attracted  much  attention.  The  weigh- 
ing machines  were  especially  attractive.  Strat- 
ton,  of  Bristol,  exhibited  his  Norwegian  harrow  and 
scarifier,  and  took  a  fair  share  of  public  attention. 
Read,  of  Regent  Circus,  exhibited  his  agricultural 
fire-engine,  as  also  his  pulverizer,  which  obtained 
the  prize  in  the  years  1844,  1845,  and  1846,  from 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  Smith  and  Co., 
of  Stamford,  manufacturers  and  brass-founders, 
had  some  good  specimens  in  theur  line  of  agricul- 
tural implements ;  as  had  also  Howard,  of  Bedford. 
His  oatent  iron  plough,  marked  J.  A.,  at- 
tracted great  attention.  It  has  obtained  several 
premiums  from  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Coleman's  patent  expanding  lever  harrow 
was  the  source  of  much  attraction  :  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  really  useful  invention  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  "Farmer's  Magazine"  for  February, 
1846,  which  will  be  found  instructive  to 
the  ftirmer.  William  Cambridge's  (Market  La- 
vington)  press  wheel  roller  was  much  approved  of, 
as  was  Cottam  and  Hallen's  serrated  chain  harrow, 
which  obtained  the  prize  at  the  Derby  Meeting ; 
indeed,  their  stand  attracted  great  attention.  W. 
Crosskill  had  dififerent  specimens  of  his 
implements ;  his  clod  crusher  is  so  well 
known,  that  we  need  not  particularize  it.  Bew- 
ley,  of  Chelmsford,  exhibited  various  winnow- 
ing, crushing,  chaff,  and  other  machines:  his 
earthing  plough  is  an  ingenious  contrivance. 
Barrett,  £xall,  and  Andrews,  of  Reading,  Berks, 
had  at  their  stall  a  numerous  and  much  admired 
collectk>n  of  ploughs  of  various  kinds,  subsoil  and 
otherwise;  but  tl^r  hand  thrashing  machine,  which 
is  on  the  same  principle  as  their  horse  machine,  was 
much  looked  at.  They  had  also  numerous  other 
machines  and  liquid  manure  carts  on  show.  Mr. 
J.  Comins's  (of  Southmolton)  tumwrest  plough 
was  considered  a  great  improvement  in  ploughing 
hilly  land ;  and  the  testimonials  to  that  efifect  from 
eminent  agriculturists  pove  its  utility.  Homs- 
by,  of  Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  attracted  the 
usual  notice  with  his. drill  machines  for  ridges 
and  fiat  ground,  and  also  his  drill  for  general  pur- 
poses, His  chafiP-ctttting  machines  seemed 
easy  to  work,  and  efifective.  Indeed  the  quantity 
of  chafif  cutters  exhibited  were  more  than  an  average 
of  what  usually  are  to  be  seen.  Ryland  and  Deaa,  of 
Birmingham,  nad  an  extensive  stand ;  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  notice  them  all.  Their  hand  andother 
fiour-dressingmachines  are  such  as  from  their  sim- 
plicity we  think  ought  to  have  obtained  a  good  sale 
this  year  in  Ireland,  as  such  machines  were  much 
sougnt  after  in  the  sister  kingdom.  Their  impro- 
ved portable  steam  engine  which  took  the  prise  at 
Shrewsbury,  was  much  admired.  Wedlake  and 
Thompson  had  also  an  excellent  collection  of 
machines  and  other  implements,  which  were  manu- 
factured in  a  style  that  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
manufacturers,  and  was  highly  commended  by  all 
that  had  previously  used  them. 

Johnson's  metallic  chum  is  a  simple,  useful 
article.    Tbe  turnip-cutting  machines  of  Gard- 
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ner,  of  Banbury ;. Joy ncr,  of  Romford;  Biircli field 
and  Son,  of  Smithfield,  London,  were  distinguished 
amongst  the  multitude  for  their  perfection  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  worked. 

Vingoe's  (Penzance)  patent  seed-planting  and 
manure  machine. — ^The  ease  with  which  the  entire 
apparatus  can  be  raised  out  of  the  ground  is  an 
improvement  in  this  machine :  it  took  the  prize  at 
the  Shrewsbury  meeting. 

Seeds,  Roots,  &c. 

T.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of  Half-moon-street,  Seeds- 
men to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
and  for  some  years  Seedsmen  to  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden.  The  varieties 
of  mangel -wurtzel  exhibited  by  those  eminent 
seedsmen,  and  the  extraordinarv  size  of  the 
specimens,  drew  crowds  round  tneir  stand  from 
the  time  the  doors  were  opened  until  night. 
Amongst  the  turnips,  those  called  "Gibbs's  purple- 
topped  yellow  Swede,"  and  "Gibbs's  green-topped 
yellow  globe  hybrid,"  appear  from  fineness  of  stock 
and  lightness  of  offal  to  be  invaluable  to  the 
farmer.  The  large  green-top  white  Belgium  car- 
rot, introduced  by  themselves  into  this  countrv, 
and  of  which  description  the  Duke  of  Bedford  od- 
tained  last  year  a  crop  of  forty-one  tons  six 
hundred-weight  per  acre,  of  the  seed  purchased  of 
them,  was  also  much  admired.  They  had  sundry 
descriptions  of  grasses,  com,  &c.  Their  stand 
attracted  great  attention.  Robert  Matson  had  some 
splendid  specimens  of  turnips. 

The  exhibition  of  Messrs.  George  Gibbs  and  Co., 
of  26,  Down-street,  Piccadilly,  the  seedsmen  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Department  of  Belgium,  and  of 
Zealand,  in  the  Netherlands,  presented  some  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  roots  sent  to  them  by  va- 
rious customers,  the  produce  of  seeds  furnished  by 
them.  We  particularly  noticed  those  grown  on  the 
royal  farms  at  Windsor  and  Bagshot.  They  were 
perfect  specimens  of  mangel-wurzel,  carrots,  and 
turnips.  Some  wonderful  roots  of  mangel-wurzel 
were  grown  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  Linton,  of  Heming- 
ford :  one  root  weighed  40lbs.  Those  grown  bv 
Mr.  R.  Foord,  of  Borden,  Kent,  were  greatly  aa- 
mired;  and  so  were  the  carrots  grown  by  H. 
Chefidns,  Esq.,  on  the  estate  of  Viscount  Maynard. 
Some  mangel-wurzel  sent  by  Mr.  Best,  of  Reading, 
were  very  handsome.    The  roots  of  Swedish  tur- 


nip sent  by  Mr.  Ashcroft  were  very  fine ;  as  were 
also  some  handsome  roots  of  Kohl  Rabi,  white 
globe  mangel-wurzel,  several  varieties  of  Swedish 
turnips,  cattle-cabbages,  &c.,  grown  by  himself  at 
Barham-wood,  Elstree. 

M'Neill  and  Co.,  of  Bunhill-row,  London,  had 
specimens  of  asphalte  for  roofing,  which  being  im- 
pervious to  heat  or  cold,  must  be  invaluable  for 
temporary  erections  of  covering  for  cattle-sheds  for 
the  farmer.  We  were  much  interested  in  witness- 
ing the  several  models,  showing  the  various  uses 
of  this  important  and  economioil  roofing.  Some 
were  for  the  purpose  of  aflfording  portable  shelter 
to  sheep,  whilst  feeding  in  the  turmp  field ;  others 
were  for  permanent  hav  and  com  stack  covers. 
There  were  also  models  lor  the  economical  framing 
of  timber  in  the  constraction  of  roofs  for  farm 
buildings  in  general,  for  which  the  lightness  of  the 
material  affords  ample  scope.  We  obtained  from 
them  a  pamphlet,  with  numerous  engravings,  illus- 
trating the  cheap  constructing  of  roofs.  No  ag- 
riculturist shoula  be  without  tms  little  work,  which 
can  be  had  gratis  by  application.  But  among  the 
prominent  attractions  was  "  stand  42,"  where  was 
exhibited  a  roof  covered  with  "  patent  asphalte  felt,*' 
manufactured  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Croggon,  8,  Laur- 
ence-Pountney-hill,  London,  effectually  showing 
the  economy  in  the  use  of  timber  for  farm- 
buildings,  and  the  efilicacy  of  the  ''  material." 
Davis,  of  West  Smithfield,  Orchard  and  Co.,  of  same 
place,  L.  Staff,  of  the  Dover-road,  and  W.  Pigott, 
of  Fore-street,  severallv  exhibited  their  specimens 
for  marquees,  rick  ana  hay-cloth,  waggon-covers, 
&c.,  &c. ;  but  to  whom  the  palm  is  due  for  the  best 
invention,  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide. 
Messrs.  Edgmgton's  (of  Southwark)  exhibited, 
with  theu:  usual  rick  and  sack  cloth  for  tents,  &c., 
netting  for  sheepfolds,  by  which  there  is  a  consi- 
derable saving  of  labour;  also,  it  is  cheaper  than 
hurdles.  I^ey  had  specimens  of  the  patent 
chemical  wheel-grease,  one  third  of  the  ouantitv  of 
which,  when  compared  with  that  generally  usea,  is 
sufficient  for  the  same  leng[th  of  time  for  wagvon 
or  car  wheels,  mills,  or  nolwa;^  carriages.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bigg,  whose  sheep-dippmg  composition  is 
so  universaUy  known  and  approved  of«  exhibited 
his  apparatus.  The  testimonials  produced  by  Mr. 
Bigg  prove  beyond  <|uestion  the  essential  service 
of  his  composition  in  effectually  removing  tick, 
scab,  and  lice,  and  preventing  the  fly. 


SMITHFIELD    CHRISTMAS    CATTLE    SHOW. 
MONDAY,  Dec.  14. 


The  holding  of  the  great  Christmas  cattle  market  has 
been  invariably  regarded  with  more  than  usual  intesest, 
not  only  by  the  agricultural  body,  but  the  oommunity 
at  large.  This  being  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose 
(which,  according  to  the  arrangements  for  several  years, 
almost  immediately  follows  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  show-yard  at  the  Bazaar,  thus  giving  the  owners 
of  the  stock  there  exhibited,  and  not  disposed  of,  an 


opportunity  of  bringbg  their  beasts  and  sheep  Ud»r  for 
sale),  a  very  large  number  of  buyers  and  sellen,  as  well 
as  visitors  from  most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
assembled  at  a  very  early  hour  ;  and  not  a  little  anxiety 
was  manifested  by  them  to  ascertain  the  numbers  and 
quality  of  the  stock  brought  together.  As  this  could 
be  best  ascertained  by  a  comparison  with  former  shows, 
we  shall  here  make  a  few  observations  to  elucidate  this 
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important  matter.  On  looking  through  the  supply  of 
beasts,  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  numerical 
btrcngth  of  the  pure  Devons ;  not  a  few  of  which  were  of 
a  fint-dass  character,  both  in  symmetry,  weight,  and 
fttaess.  The  Tarioas  points  of  the  breed  in  question  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  upon  the  breeders  whose  ex- 
ertioDs,  daring  the  present  year,  to  improve  that  ex- 
cellent breed  of  beasts  are  b^ond  all  praise.  That  a 
diifcrenoe  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  oomparatire 
merits  of  the  DevoDS  and  Herefords,  we  are  prepared 
to  admit.  They  have  long  had  a  sererey  though  by 
00  means  profitless,  contest  for  priority  of  excellence ; 
yet  it  behoves  us  to  state,  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
the  Utter  breed — although  the  actual  number  brought 
forward  was  not  quite  so  large  as  that  shown  at  the  cor- 
respondiqg  periods  in  1844  and  1845-'exceUed  the  De- 
Tons  in  general  quality,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  sym- 
metry. The  next  breed  to  which  we  shall  now  direct 
attention  are  the  short-horns,  the  supply  of  which,  as 
might  be  expected,  considering  that  this  market  derives 
the  prindpal  portion  of  its  bolloek  supplies  from  Lin- 
cchishire,  Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  and  our 
other  northern  districts,  during  the  present  month,  and 
ia  which  the  short-horns  are  principally  bred, 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  other.  In  tUs  par- 
ticalar  portion  of  the  show  a  most  wonder- 
ful imprarement  was  apparent;  indeed,  we  may 
TentoR  to  observe  that  a  finer  collection  of  shorthorns 
was  DSfer  witnessed  in  this  or  any  other  market  in  the 
kingdom.  This  is  a  (act  highly  creditable  to  the  north- 
ern gnxierB.  Our  readers  can,  no  doubt,  recollect  that 
yens  Binoe  this  description  of  stock  was  not  unfirequently 
shown  in  a  very  "  staggy"  condition ;  in  other  words, 
there  was  a  great  deficiency  in  their  fore-quarters  as  to 
symmetry  ;  but  to-day  the  shorthorns  were  much  im- 
proved in  this  respect ;  in  fiict,  we  may  state  that  in 
tome  instances  they  were  nearly  equal  in  quality  and 
general  condition  to  many  of  the  Herefords  and  Devons. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  importance  of  those  great 
ooaniiea  whence  the  shorthorns  are  principally  derived, 
the  immense  nnmbera  annually  sent  to  this  market,  and, 
moreover,  the  absolute  necessity  of  keeping  pace  with 
ov  increasing  wants,  we  conceive  those  who  graie  in 
the  north  have  made  very  reqpid  strides  towards  perfec- 
tion in  their  stock.  We  have  now  treated  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  three  greatest  breeds  in  this  country 
ihown  here  at  this  season ;  but  there  are  others  deserv- 
ing of  more  than  a  passing  commentary  from  us,  though, 
from  the  present  time  being  that  during  which 
the  arrivals  from  the  eastern  districts  are  always 
small  compared  with  the  sommer  months,  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  generalize  our  remarks  upon 
the  Scots  and  homebreds  grased  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk.  Still,  however,  those  brought 
forward  this  morning  were  of  a  character  which  confirms 
OS  in  the  opinion  that  they  have  lost  none  of  their  well 
known  excellence ;  on  the  contrary,  the  show  in  this 
respect  was  unusually  good,  and,  as  such,  well  merited 
the  msrked  encomiums  of  all  present.  As  to  the 
animals  received  from  Scotland— the  number  of  which 
somewhat  exceeded  that  of  last  year— we  may   ob- 


serve they  were  in  first-rate  condition,  consequently 
commanded  our  extreme  prices.  But  we  must  not 
forget  to  notice  another  important  breed,  we  mean 
the  Welsh  runts.  These  were  in  strong  force, 
and  of  quality  seldom  or  never  equalled.  Again,  there 
were  some  exceedmgly  good  old  Sussex  Beasts  exhibited, 
and  our  only  regret  was  that  their  number  was  not  equal 
to  their  importance  as  a  class.  From  the  midland  coun« 
ties  large  drovea  of  Beasts,  originally  imported  from 
Irebrnd  in  a  lean  state,  were  on  offer  in  good  oondition ; 
but  their  weight  of  meat  was  in  no  way  adequate  to  their 
sixe.  With  North  Devons  and  other  kinds,  as  well  as 
with  fattened  oows,  the  market  was  well  supplied. 

Having  now  detailed  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
various  breeds  of  bessts,  we  may  state  generally  that 
the  show  of  beasts  to-day,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been 
seldom  equalled ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  may  observe 
there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  the  prize  ani- 
mals brought  forward.  As  illustrative  of  the  lbrq;oing 
observations  as  to  supply  and  value,  we  here  give  the 
following  statement  of  the  numbers  exhibited  on  the 
''  great  day"  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  the  quota- 
tions at  which  they  were  disposed  of  :— 

Prioea. 
Tean.  Beaala  shown.  a.  d.  a.  d. 

ISaO        ....        6,074        ....        8    4    to    6    0 


1840 

..    8,888 

4  4  ..  6  8 

1841 

4,800 

8  8  ..  6  0 

1849    . 

..    4,641 

8  4  ..  4  8 

1848 

4,610 

8  0  ..  4  6 

1844 

6,718 

8  <  ..  4  8 

1845    .. 

..    6.826 

It  would  appear  inridious  on  our  parts  to  offer  any 
commentary  upon  the  stock  ofiered  by  the  various  sales- 
men, from  the  fret  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  had 
beasts  on  show  of  a  most  superior  character.  We  re- 
gret, however,  to  state  that  Sir  Charlea  KnighUey  was 
not  an  exhibitor  on  thia  occasion,  he  having  dispelled  of 
his  beasts  at  Fawsley  in  the  preceding  week. 

Another  most  interesting  portion  of  the  show  was  the 
exhibition  of  Sheep.  At  the  corresponding  period  in 
1845  the  supply,  in  this  particular,  was  remarkably  good ; 
but  that  of  to-day  was  unprecedentedly  prime  as  to 
quality,  the  weight  exoeedmg  anything  we  ever  before 
witnessed. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  all-important  question 
of  trade.  Owing  to  the  prevailing  fine  and  seasonable 
weather,  and  the  large  attendance  of  both  town  and 
country  buyers,  the  demand  for  aU  breeds  of  Beasti 
was  steady,  though  we  cannot  call  it  very  active,  and 
the  primest  Devons,  Herefords,  and  Scots  were  mostly 
disposed  of,  at  prices  varying  from  4s.  2d«  to  is.  fid. 
per  81bs.,  at  wldch,  considering  the  immense  number 
brought  forward,  a  fair  clearance  was  effected.  Ab  there 
were  very  few  inferior  Beasts  in  the  market,  we  have 
connderably  enhanced  our  lowest  figures. 

The  droves  from  the  northern  districts  comprised  about 
2,500  shorthorns  ;  while,  from  the  western  and  midhmd 
counties,  2,000  Herefords,  runts,  Devons,  &o.,  came 
to  hand,  and  from  other  parts  of  Ihigland  500  of  vazioua 
breeds  were  received— the  remainder  of  the  supply  being 
chiefly  composed  of  ScoU  from  Scotland  and  the  Beasts 
derived  from  abroad. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Sodety^a  Home, 
HanoTer-aqoare,  on  Wedneaday,  the  2nd  of  Deoember, 
praaent— The  Earl  of  Epnont»  President>  in  the  ohair, 
Lord  Portman,  David  Barolay,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  Thomas 
Raymond  Barker,  Eaq.,  Samvel  Bennett,  Esq.,  William 
Blount,  Esq.i  Humphrey  Brandreth,  Esq.,  W.  R. 
Browne,  Esq.,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  John  Bell  Cromp* 
too,  Esq.,  Samvel  Dmoe,  Esq.,  Richard  Garratt,  Esq., 
Bnmdreth  Gibbs,  Esq.,  W.  G.  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  C. 
Hillyard,  Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  John  Kinder, 
Esq.,  Francis  Pym,  Esq.,  Ptofessor  Sewell,  William 
Shaw,  Esq,)  John  Vaiien  Shelley,  Esq.,  and  Charles 
Stokes,  Esq. 

Finaneu^^Mr,  Raymond  Barker  presented  to  the 
Council  the  Report  of  the  Finanoe  Committee  for  the 
month  juat  ended  i  from  which  it  appeared  that  on  the 
dOth  of  November  the  invested  capital  of  the  Society 
stood  at  7|000/.  stock,  with  a  current  cash  balance  of 
1,395/.  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankera.  This  Beport,  and 
the  various  recommendations  it  contained,  were  una- 
nimoualT  adopted  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Pym,  Chairman  of  the  Collection  of  Subscrip- 
tions Committee,  presented  the  report  of  that  committee, 
which  was  also  unanimously  adopted  and  confirmed. 

Prig§  JZitay.— Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  reported  the  a4iudication  of  the 
Society's  Prise  of  10/.,  for  the  beat  Essay  on  the  St. 
John'a  Day  Rye,  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Taunton,  of  Ashley, 
near  Stookbridge,  Hampahire. 

CbiffMry  MHtiHffi.^yLt,  Pym  presented,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Druoe,  Mr.  Kinder,  and  himself,  as 
Stewards  of  the  Cattle  Yard,  at  Neweaatle,  a  Beport  on 
the  various  documents  referred  to  them  by  the  Council. 
This  Report  waa  unanimoualy  adopted  and  confirmed. 

Lord  Pottman  then  brought  forward  the  three  motions 
of  which  he  had  given  notice  at  Newcastle,  on  the  undue 
fatting  of  animals  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  Sodety'a 
Country  Meetings ;  on  the  penalties  to  be  inflicted  on 
partiea  who  foiled  to  send  stock  and  implements  entered 
for  exhibition ;  and  on  the  meana  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
fictitious  biddings  of  the  salea  by  auction )  when  an  inte- 
resting diacuBslon  ensued,  and  the  two  latter  topics, 
along  with  Sir  Matthew  Ridley'a  and  Mr.  HUlyard's 
auggeetions  in  reference  respectively  to  the  removal  of 
animala  fW>m  their  plaoe  in  tiieBhow^yard,  and  the  con* 
ditiona  of  prises  to  be  olfored  at  Northampton,  were,  on 
Lord  Portman's  motion,  unanimously  referred  for  for^ 
ther  consideration  and  dlscuislon  to  the  General  North* 
ampton  Committee,  which  hia  fordahip,  as  its  chairman, 
bad  directed  to  be  summoned  on  the  Wednesday  in  the 
following  week. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  seeondedby  Mr.  Brand* 
reth,  tiie  following  Committee  was  appointed  to  report 
on  the  praeticabUity  of  appropriating,  after  the  year  1847, 
a  portion  of  the  fund  subscribed  towards  the  expeDsei  of 


any  country  meeting,  to  the  purpose  of  Local  Piizea  to  be 
competed  for  by  such  parties  only  aa  are  resident  within 
the  particular  district,  vis. :  The  Duke  of  Richmond, 
Lord  Portman,  Mr.  Fiaher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Brandretb,  Mr. 
8.  Bennett,  Mr.  Pym,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

The  Council  tiien  proceeded,  agreeably  with  tiie  Bye- 
Lawa,  to  appoint  the  Standing  Committeea  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Catile  Difsoeet.-^Mr.  Fiaher  Hobba  gave  notice,  that 
at  the  next  monthly  Council  he  ahould  move  the  follow- 
ing Resolutions,  vis.  :— 

1.  That  tiie  grant  of  £200  given  by  tiie  Society  annu- 
ally to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  be  reduced  to 

£100  per  annum, 
a.  That  a  Prise  of  £50  be  oiFered  by  the  Socioty  for  the 

best  Essay  on  Pleuro«Pneumonia. 
3.  That  a  Prise  of  £60  be  offered  by  tiM  Society  for  tite 

best  Essay  on  the  general  Diseases  of  Cattie,  Sheep, 

andPiga. 

Cemmuntcationa  were  received  from  the  Leominster 
Agricultural  Association,  and  Mr.  Edward  Angell,  of 
Kenaington. 

The  Council  then  adyoumed  to  thdr  weekly  meeting 
ontheOtii  tost 

A  Weekly  Council  waa  held  at  tiie  Society's  House, 
in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  9tb  of  Decem- 
ber ;  preaent,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  preaident,  in  the 
chair,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Portman,  Lord  South- 
ampton, Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson,  Sir  Matthew  White  Rid- 
ley, Bart.,  David  Barclay,  Eaq.,  M.P.,  Thomaa  Ray* 
mond  Barker,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bennett,  Esq.,  Humphrey 
Brandretii,  Esq.,  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  Cokmel  Chal- 
loner,  John  Bell  Crompton,  Esq.,  Richard  Grarrett,  Esq., 
Brandretii  Gibbs,  Esq.,  W.  O.  Hayter,  Esq.,  M.P.,  C. 
HiUyard,  Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  John  Hudson, 
Bsq.f  SamuelJonas,  Esq.,  John  Kinder,  Esq.,  Philip 
Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Profossor  Sewell,  William  Shaw, 
Esq.,  William  Shaw,  jun.,  Esq.,  H.  S.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  George  Turner,  Esq.,  Iliomaa  Umbers,  Eaq.,  W. 
B.  Wingate,  Esq.,  B.  Almack,  Eaq.,  J.  B.  Browne,  Esq., 
Rev.  Daniel  Gwilt,  Rev.  James  Linton,  Samuel  SoUy, 
Esq.,  Thos.  Tweed,  Esq.,  and  F.  E.  WiiUama,  Eaq. 

Prize  jBsMyf.— Mr.  Puaey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  rqiorted  the  adjudication  of  priaea 
forEssaya. 

MiSCBLLAKBOUa  CoitUUNIOATlONS. 

i.  Communicationa  from  Viscount  Palmerstob,  H.  M. 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fore^  De* 
partment,  having  reforenoe  to  Reporta  on  the  F6- 
tato  Disean  In  Finland  and  tiw  United  Statea  of 
Amenoa. 

8.  Commnnieatimu  on  the  Potato  Disease,  tnm  Mr. 
Drury,  Dr.  Reidy,  Mr.  Whytell,  Mr.  Rogera,  Mr. 
TOtoard  Waidi  and  Mr.  C.  WilUaat. 
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3.  A  Fkper  on  Mineral  PolBoni  used  as  Therapeutic 
Agents  by  the  Agriculturist,  from  Mr.  Read,  of 
Crediton. 

4.  Specimens  of  Soil  from  a  field  in  Jamaica,  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Beckford,  known  as  the  "  light- 
ning Field,"  on  account  of  its  peculiar  liability  to 
injury  during  thunder-storms. 

5.  A  communication  from  Dr.  Spurgin,  of  Guildford- 
ftzeet,  explaining  the  construction  and  adyantages 
of  a  portable  oontrirance  for  supplying  given  quan- 
tities of  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  plants. 

6.  Communications  from  Mr.  Dean  and  Mr.  Chamock 
on  Draining  Tiles. 

i.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Raynbird's  new  Work  on  Grasses, 
Uhistrated  by  natural  specimens  dried  for  the  pur- 
poee,  and  guarded  in  the  alternate  leaves  of  the 
work  on  pages  opposite  to  the  letter-press. 

8.  Papers  from  Mr.  Cozworthy,  requesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  his 
suggestions. 

9.  Letter  from  Mr.  Dickson  in  refierence  tojhis  work  on 
Flax. 

10.  Pkper  from  Dr.  Murray  on  Hydrophobia. 

11.  Rqwrt  from  Mr.  Dean  on  the  progress  made  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious 
and  Epidemic  Diseases  Prevention  Act  in  the  Pa- 
rish of  Tottenham. 

12.  Specimen  of  Asphaltine,  for  economical  roofing,  from 
Mr.  Davies,  of  Droitwich. 

13.  Letters  from  Mr.  Mumford,  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  Fair- 
bank,  and  Mr.  Martin,  on  Wheat. 

U,  Letter  from  Mr.  Salmon,  of  Bristol,  on  Guano. 

15.  Letter  from  Mr.  Broadhead,  of  Stalnsby  Mill,  on  the 
preservation  of  Hay  and  Com. 

)j.  A  communication  from  Mr.  Osbom,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-power  to  the  cultivation  of  land. 

17.  A  present  from  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Cotton  End,  near 
Northampton,  of  a  Hay  and  Com  Rick  Borer,  made 
by  Samuel  Ashley,  of  Northampton;  capable  of 
boring  horizontally  as  well  as  perpendicularly,  and 
thus  forming  apertures  in  different  directions  into 
the  stack,  by  means  bf  which  a  more  complete  dr* 
culation  of  air  is  effected. 

16.  A  present  from  Mr.  CaseOa,  of  Uatton  Garden,  of  a 
Sdf-registBriDg  Thermometer. 

19.  A  prewnt  from  Mr.  Henry  Strafford,  of  Moreton 
ViBas,  Camden  Town,  of  the  6th  Volume  (in  con- 
tinuation by  him)  of  Coatee's  Herd  Book  of  Short- 
himied  Cattle. 

20.  A  peesent  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Eyton,  of  Donnerville, 
WcUingUm,  Salop,  of  the  1st  Volume  of.the  Herd 
Book  of  Hereford  Cattle. 

21.  Apiwent  firoM  k>«  €Uov«r,  Secretly  to  the  New- 
ciBtle  Funers'  Club,  of  a  copy  of  his  Paper  on  the 
enltivudon  of  Flax,  and  the  fattening  of  Cattle  by 
Box-wicwing. 

22.  A  picsent  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  at 
Lyone,  of  the  current  volume  of  their  Transactions. 

33.  A  plan  lor  «a  agrieoUaral  Repository  from  Mr.  A. 
F.  CampbelL 
Us  CoogO  f  hsviog  oHerad  tiuoikf  to  be  fetumed  for 


the  favour  of  these  communications,  adjourned,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  over  the  usual  Christ- 
mas recess,  to  the  first  Wednesday  in  February. 

A  Special  Council,  by  order  of  the  President,  was 
then  held,  at  which  Lord  Portman,  as  Cliairman  of  the 
General  Northampton  Committee,  reported  to  the  Coun- 
cil the  recommendations  of  that  Committee,  which  were 
unanimously  adopted ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Council  to 
the  General  Meeting  on  the  ensuing  Saturday,  was  una- 
mmously  agreed  to. 

A  Special  Council,  under  the  Bye  Laws  of  the  So- 
ciety, was  held  on  Thursday, the  10th  of  December: 
present,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  presidenti  in  the  chair, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart., 
Thomas  Raymond  Barker,  Esq.,  S.  Bennett,  Esq.,  H. 
Brandreth,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challoner,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq., 
John  Bell  Crompton,  Esq.,  S.  Dmce,  Esq.,  John  EU- 
man,  Esq.,  R.  Garrett,  Esq.,  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  C.  Hill- 
yard,  Esq.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  S.  Jonas,  Esq., 
John  Kinder,  Esq.,  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Professor 
Sewell,  William  Shaw,  Esq.,  William  Shaw,  jun.,  Esq., 
John  Villiers  Shelley,  Esq.,  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  W. 
R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Charles  Stokes,  Esq.,  H. 
S.  Thompson,  Esq.,  George  Turner,  Esq.,  and  Thomas 
Umbers,  Esq. 

Sir  Matthew  Ridley  having  laid  before  the  Council  a 
conmiunication  from  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Lees,  near  Cold- 
stream, in  reference  to  the  condition  applied  to  the  So- 
ciety's Prize  at  Newcastle  for  thorough-bred  Stallions, 
and  Mr.  Shelley  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parkes,  the  Consult- 
ing-engineer to  the  Society,  on  the  subject  of  the  Prises 
for  Implements,  the  Council  proceeded  to  the  conside- 
ration and  discussion  of  the  several  Prizes  for  the  North- 
ampton  Meeting  in  1847 ;  and  having  arranged  the  priae 
sheet  for  that  occasion,  in  which  a  sum  of  i;^l,500  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  Prizes  of  neat  year  (independently  of 
the  sum  of  £3bO  previously  voted  for  Essays  and  Re- 
ports) the  Council  declared  the  prizes  to  be  finally  de- 
termined, and  ordered  printed  copies  of  the  new  priae 
sheet  to  be  immediately  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
being  laid  on  the  table  at  the  ensuing  General  Meeting 
for  the  information  of  the  members.  The  President 
notified  his  intention  to  direct  a  special  Council  to  be 
summoned  in  February  next,  for  the  purpose  of  appor- 
tioning the  sum  voted  for  Implements  into  distinct  prizes 
for  competition* 

Mr«  Raymond  Barker  gave  notice  that  at  the  Monthly 
Council  in  February  he  should  move  the  ''  re-conside- 
ration of  the  Report  firom  the  Collection  of  Subscrip- 
tions Committee,  with  a  view  to  limit  its  operationa 
within  the  originally  prescribed  Counties,  and  eventually 
to  bring  its  labours  to  a  doee.'' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  presented  to  the  Society, 
from  Gordon  Castle,  a  compact  fibrous  mass  obtained 
firom  a  drain  which  it  had  entirely  choked  up  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  4  to  5  feet.  The  fibres  had  proceeded  from 
the  roots  of  an  ash  tree  growing  at  a  distance  of  15  feet 
from  the  drains,  which  were  H  fMt  deep,  and  had  been 
in  operation  for  18  months* 
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The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  this  suclcty  was 
lidrlatll  o*clock  on  Suturday,  Dec.  12,  at  the  society 'h 
bouse,  Hanovcr-squarc;  the  Earl  of  Eg  mont,  President 
of  the  Society,  in  the  Chair.  Among  those  present  we 
observed  Mr.  Pusey,  ^f.P. ;  Mr.  Barker;  the  Rer.  Mr. 
James ;  Sip  R.  Joddrell ;  Col.  Challoncr ;  Sir  R.  Price ; 
Mr.  Shaw ;  Col.  Austen ;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs^  kc,  &c. 

The  noble  Chairman  called  on  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  report  of  the  Council. 

Mr.  Hudson,  the  Secretary,  then  read  the  following 
REPORT. 

In  commencing  this  report,  the  council  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  not  only  have  facts  of  important 
practical  bearing  been  obtained  through  the  agency  of 
the  Society,  from  the  varied  localities  of  the  kmgdom, 
and  again  made  known  throuj^  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
to  its  members  rending  in  every  district  throughout  the 
country,  but  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  best  means  of 
effecting  agricultural  improvements  has  been  excited, 
both  in  individuals  who  have  extensive  opportunities  of 
carrying  out  their  views,  and  in  local  associations  al- 
ready established  for  agriculturpl  objects,  through  which 
the  amount  of  experience  baa  been  increased,  and  a 
firmer  foundation  laid  for  more  secure  advancement. 
Experiment  baa  been' actively  at  work,  both  in  testing 
the  accuracy  of  reported  £scts,  and  ascertaining  for  fur- 
ther application  the  conditions  nnder  which  they  have 
occurred,  as  well  as  ui  furnishing  suggestions  for  new 
modes  of  practice,  to  be  again  submitted  to  the  same 
strict  practical  inyestigation  of  condition  and  occurrence. 

For  the  pnrpoee  of  obtainbg  new  and  important  facts, 
the  Council,  in  addition  to  the  prizes  of  the  Society  for 
Reports  and  Essays  on  yarious  subjects,  have  been  en- 
abled, through  the  liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Nortimm- 
berland,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  and  Major  Curteis, 
M.P.,  to  enlarge  the  offer  of  its  premiums.  For  the  at- 
tainment of  the  same  end  by  distinct  research,  they  hare 
concluded  a  satisfiftctory  arrangement  for  an  experimen- 
tal investigation  into  the  relation  existing  between  the 
composition  of  the  ashes  of  a  plant  and  the  fixed  ele- 
ments essentially  required  to  be  present  in  the  manure 
or  soil  in  which  it  is  grown ;  and  the  first  report  by 
Professors  Way  and  Ogston,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  of  Curenoefter,  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
part  of  the  Jonmal.  In  the  oommanication  of  informa- 
tion, the  Council  haye  not  only  made  every  increased 
exertion,  at  no  inconsiderable  expense,  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal  to  the  various  members  of 
the  Society,  but  haveenlaiged  the  opportunities  afforded 
by  lectures  and  discussions  for  the  elucidation  or  illus- 
tration of  subjects  of  a  practical  and  scientific  character. 
The  lectures  of  Professor  Johnston  and  Mr.  Parkes,  at 
Newcastie,  and  the  discussions  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
formed  a  new  and  most  snccessfhl  feature  in  the  Annual 
Country  Meeting  of  the  present  year,  held  at  that  place. 

The  Council  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  first  trial  of  a  discussion  on  the  questions  of  prac- 
tical interest  and  personal  experience  connected  with 
agriculture  at  Newcastie,  that  they  have  resolved  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  similar  opportunity  for  the  in- 
terchange of  opinion  on  such  topics,  under  similar  regu- 
lations. 


The  Society  has  this  year,  in  the  course  of  its  pre- 
scribed circuit,  held  its  Country  Meeting  in  the  district 
comprised  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and 
remote  from  the  ^localities  of  former  years ;  but  they 
liave  the  satisfaction  of  recording,  that  in  every  point  of 
view  the  Newcastle  Meeting  has  been  a  most  succeaaful 
one,  not  only  in  the  fine  exhibition  of  stock,  and  the 
trial  of  implements,  but  in  the  opportunity  which  it  has 
afforded  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  experiencing 
the  hearty  welcome,  and  the  lively  participation  of 
the  farmers  of  that  district  in  the  common  object  of 
their  mutual  interest.  To  Dr.  Headlam,  the  Mayor, 
and  the  memberi  of  the  corporation ;  to  Sir  Matthew 
Ridley,  the  Chairman,  and  the  Members  of  the  Local 
Committee ;  and  to  all  the  other  individuals  and  public 
bodies  in  Newcastie  and  its  neighbourhood,  who  had 
laid  the  Society  under  deep  obligation  by  their  zealous 
and  efficient  co-operation,  the  Council  have  had  the 
grateful  task  of  returning  their  unqualified  thanks. 

In  consequence  of  parties  havmg  in  many  instancea 
made  entries  for  the  Society's  Shows  and  subsequentiy 
failed  to  send  their  stock  or  implements  so  entered,  the 
Council  haTe  found  it  requisite  to  agree  to  the  following 
n>le,  for  the  purpose  of  prevention  i—- 

*'  That  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  entry  of  cattle 
and  implements,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  exhibited, 
a  fine  of  10s.  per  head  for  beasts  and  horses,  and  10s* 
per  pen  for  sheep  or  pigs,  and  58.  for  implements  under, 
or  10s.  for  those  of  the  price  of  ;^10  or  upwards,  be 
charged  on  every  animal  or  pen  of  animals,  or  imple- 
ment entered  and  not  exhibited,  unless  a  certificate  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  day  of  exhibi- 
tion, that  the  non-exhibition  is  caused  by  unavoidable 
accident.  And  that  the  Director  and  Stewards  of  the 
Yard  be  requested  to  report  the  names  of  the  partiea 
who  have  not  exhibited  as  entered  at  the  show,  or  ne- 
glected to  pay  the  fines.'' 

The  Council  have  also  resolved  to  discontinue  the 
Sale  by  Auction  in  the  Show -yard  at  the  Country  Meet- 
ings of  the  Society. 

The  Journal  Conmiittee  have  reported  during  the 
past  half-year,  the  following  adjudication  of,  ^Prizes  for 
Essays,  namely— 

To  George  Phillips,  analytical  Chemist  to  the  Excise, 
the  prize  of  fifty  sovs.,  on  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's foundation,  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  Remedy 
for  the  Potato  Disease,  and  on  its  treatment  in  the 
various  stages  of  planting,  growth,  and  preservation. 
To  Henry  Cox,  of  Longford's  House,  Minchinhampton, 
the  prize  of  twenty  sots.,  on  the  Duke  of  Nortiium- 
berlsnd'a  foundation,  for  the  second  best  Essay  on  the 
same  subject. 
To  F.  J.  Ghmhsm,  of  Cranfordi  natr  Homialow,  the 
prize  of  thirty  sovs.,  on  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's foundation,  for  the  best  History  of  the  Disease 
at  the  present  time  affecting  the  Potato,  inyolving  a 
condensed  detail  of  facts  developed  by  experiments. 
To  Hugh  Raynbird,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  tiie  prize  of 
twenty  sovs.  for  the  best  Essay  on  Peat  Charcoal,  as 
a  manure  for  turnips  and  other  crops. 
To  Wm.  Pyle  Taunton,  of  Ashley,  near  Stockbridgei 
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Hanla,  tlie  prise  of  ten  sots,  for  the  best  account  of 

tiw  St.  John's  Day  Rye. 

The  Council  have  accepted  the  liberal  offer  of  the  Mar- 
(p»  of  Downshire  to  add  £Z0  to  the  sum  of  ;^20  already 
Toted  by  the  Society  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  CnltiTa- 
tka  and  Management  of  Flax,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
OQ  or  before  the  1st  of  March,  1847. 

The  Finance  Committee  have  reported  that  daring 
the  past  half  year  302  new  members  hare  been  elected^ 
56  hive  died,  and  789  have  been  stmck  off  the  list  by 
order  of  the  Council ;  and  the  Society  now  consists  of— 


litff  Ommffn. 

....       89 

AmiQfi]  Qovemon 

....     201 

life  Members 

Honorary  Memben 

....     587 
....   5632 
....       20 

6429 

Of  the  above  789  members  whose  names  have  been 
exponged,  519  are  those  of  Members  whose  subscrip- 
tknu  for  the  years  1841  and  1842  have  remained  unpaid 
oa  the  Books  of  the  Society  for  the  last  four  years,  and 
are  ttill  undisdiarged.  Their  names  have  been  struck 
off  tfae  list  of  the  Society  by  order  of  the  Council,  on  the 
special  recommendation  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  Committee  have  also  presented  the  following 
stafcesncnt  of  the  arrears  of  subscription,  made  up  to  the 
fint  day  of  the  present  month. 

Amooat  of  arrears  due  for— 


1843   .. 

.     £456 

1844   .. 

911 

1845  .. 

.      1520 

1846  .. 

.     2488 

£5375 

Of  the  amonnt  of  the  arrears  for  1846,  nearly  one- 
half  has  been  discharged  during  the  last  ten  days. 

lliey  hare  also  reported  that  the  capital  of  the  Society 
mveited  in  flie  public  Funds  stands  at  £7,000  Stock, 
and  that  the  current  cash  bahmoe  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sociely's  bankers  on  the  Ist  inst.  was  £1,395. 

The  auditors  will  lay  before  the  Members  the  Half- 
jearly  Balmoe-sbeet  of  Accounts  as  audited  by  them  on 
thepartoftfae  Society. 

In  filling  up  the  vacancy  in  the  list  of  Trustees,  occur- 
iog  thnni|^  the  lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Handley,  by 
the  uaanimovs  election  of  Lord  Portman  to  that  office, 
the  CouncQ  hare  recorded  on  thrir  minutes  an  expression 
of  their  de^  senae  ofthe  severe  loss  the  Society  has  sus- 
tanedinthe  removal  from  its  Councils,  of  oneso  intimately 
eonnected  with  its  existence  and  establishment  as  one  of 
Hi  founders. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  beg  to  congratulate  the 
Membera  on  the  increasing  useftilness  ofthe  Society,  and 
oa  ita  steady  progress  in  the  prosecution  of  those  national 
objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  They  feel,  however, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  individual  interest  and  co-operation 
of  ita  numerous  Members,  each  within  their  local  sphere, 
in  carrying  out  its  practical  views,  that  its  vigour  and 
vitality  can  be  efficiently  maintained.  And  they  repeat 
thetnvitatiaato  the  Members  at  large,  to  favour  the  Coun- 
cil not  only  with  thdr  attendance  at  the  Weekly  Meet- 
iogs  in  London,  and  «t  the  Meetings  in  the  Country,  but 


also  from  time  to  time  with  such  practical  suggestions 
and  communicationB  of  interesting  facts  connected  with 
the  various  topics  of  agricultural  improvement  as  may 
promote  both  the  objects  of  the  Society  and  the  public 
good.  By  order  of  the  Council. 

Jambs  Hudson,  Secretary, 
London,  Dec,  9, 1846. 

The  report  was  received  with  cheers. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  beg  leave  to  propose  that  the  report 
which  has  Just  been  read  be  received  and  approved  of. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded,  was  put  to  the 
meeting,  and  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  Babkbr  :  The  next  business  we  have  to  do  is 
tohave  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Finance-committee  read. 

Colonel  AusTBN :  My  Lord,  I  shall  now  read  the 
balance-sheet  of  the  Finance  Committee ;  but  I  wish 
to  premise  that  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
accounts  are  made  out  for  the  half  year  only ;  that  Is 
the  half  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  sums  since  received  on  account  of 
arrears  are  not  credited.  The  letters  which  have  this 
year  been  addressed  to  the  members  in  arrear,  calling 
for  paymeutof  their  subscriptions,  have  been  answered 
in  an  unusually  quick  and  rapid  manner ;  a  fact  which 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  meeting.  Col.  Austen  then 
read  the  balance-sheet,  from  which  it  appeared  that' 

Halv-tearlt  Account,  bndtno  30th  Junb,  1846. 
Rbcbipts.  £    8,  d. 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  Ist 

of  January,  1846 760 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary,  1st 

January,  1846 14  12 

Dividends  on  stock  ••«.« 110  8 

Sale  of  stock 1174  10 

Life-compositions  of  members 372  0 

Annual  subscriptions  of  governors 747  10 

Annual  subscriptions  of  members    2666  12  10 

Saleof  Journal 139  10    2 

Sale  of  Cottage  Tracts   3  3    1 

Receipts  during  the  half-year,  on  account 

of  the  Coun^  Meetings  4  5    9 

Payment  made  in  error  by  Messrs.  Child 

and  Co.  to  Measrs.  Drummond 45  0    0 


2    5 


£6046  15    8 


Patmbnts. 


Permanent  charges £270  12    6 

Taxes  and  rates 21  8    2 

Establishment  charges 936  12  10 

Postage  and  carriage 27  5    6 

Advertisements   13  6    0 

Expenses  of  Journal 1568  7  10 

Prises  260  0    0 

Payments  during  the  half-year,  on  account 

of  the  Counter  Meetings 296  1     7 

Subscriptions  repaid  11  6    0 

Miscellaneous  payments    G  19    3 

Repayment  to  Messrs.  Child  of  sum  paid 

in  error ♦-....       45  0    0 

Balance   in   the  hands  of    the    bankers 

30th  June,  1846 2564  17  10 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  30th 

June,1846 25  19    2 


£6046  15    8 
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Thesei  my  LordSi  are  the  accoonts  in  the  abstract 
only,  but  all  the  details  of  the  accounts  are  on  the 
table,  and  were  submitted  to  the  auditors,  and  their 
accuracy  does  not  rest  on  the  examination  and  opinions 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  but  they  have  been  most 
carefnlly  and  scrupulously  examined  by  the  auditors, 
with  the  most  minute  exactness,  and  then  certified  as 
correct  by  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Tawney,  and  Mr.  Knight. 

The  Committee  hare  also  to  report  that,  although 
there  are  some  small  bills  connected  with  the  New- 
castle Meeting  which  have  not  yet  been  settled,  they 
are  In  a  position  to  assure  the  meeting  that  the  charge 
on  the  funds  of  the  Society  in  connection  with  that 
meeting  is  at  present  only  721/.,  and  will  not  exceed 
800/.  I  have  no  farther  observations  to  make,  but 
simply  to  express  my  satisfaction  at  the  state  of  our 
affiiirs. 

The  balance  sheet  having  been  received  and  adopted, 

Sir  BicH.  JoDDRBLL  soid:  I  beg  leave  to  propose 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  auditors,  Messrs. 
Turner,  Tkwncy,  and  Knight,  who  have  so  ably  and 
beneficially  discharged  their  duty  to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  C.  T.  Jambs  :  I  have  very  great  satisfaction 
in  seconding  the  motion,  and  I  most  heartily  thank  the 
auditors ;  for  that  is  the  least  we  can  offbr  to  those 
who  give  their  time  and  attention  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Society,  and  who  are  therefore  deserving  of  our 
cordial  thanks.  When  I  entered  this  room,  it  was  my 
intention  to  speak  to  the  meeting  of  the  claims  which 
the  deserving  and  industrious  labourer  has  upon  our 
attention ;  I  will,  however,  confine  what  I  have  to  say 
to  a  word  or  two.  There  is  no  subject  connected  with 
the  business  of  agriculture,  or  the  objects  which  the 
Society  has  in  view,  which  should  command  more  at- 
tention than  the  Interests  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  the  adoption  of  measures  to  improve  his  condition. 
A  committee  has  already  been  appointed  by  the  So- 
dety  in  reference  to  this  important  matter,  and  much 
valuable  information  has  already  been  obtained  on  the 
subject  throughout  the  country.  I  would,  however, 
suggest  whether  more  could  not  be  done,  and  whether 
this  Society  could  not  do  much  In  drawhig  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  in  obtaining  statistical  information 
on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  some 
measures  of  amelioration.  With  these  remarks,  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion  which  is  be- 
fore the  meeting,  and  I  will  conclude  by  an  expression, 
in  which  you  will  all  I  am  sure  Join — Prosperity  to 
the  honest  and  industrious  labourer,  and  may  his 
heart  never  know  distress. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  nem,  con. 

The  Chaibmak  said:  Since  the  last  report  of  the 
Council  has  been  made,  a  Special  Meeting  of  that  body 
has  been  held,  with  respect  to  the  prizes  which  are  to 
be  given  at  our  next  Country  Meeting;  and  I  have  to 
inform  you  that  full  and  detailed  lists  of  them  are  now 
on  the  table  for  your  use.  You  will  perceive  that 
some  of  the  premiums  have  been  increased ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  total  sum  has  not  been  altered. 

Col.  Austbn:  Yes,  a  little,  but  not  materially. 

Col.  ChalIiOnbr  :   Mr.  Hudson,  an  enquiry  has 


been  made  near  me  whether  this  lift  baa  been  laid  upon 
the  table  with  the  view  that,  if  any  gentleman  may  be 
disposed  to  propose  any  alteration,  he  will  be  permitted 
to  do  so.    Is  that  the  case  ? 

Mr.  HuDsoir :  Oh  no :  the  prize-list  as  now  made 
out,  is  settled  and  final. 

Mr.  Barkbr  :  It  Is  now  unalterable. 

The  Chairman  :  The  sums  to  be  given  for  imple- 
ments will  be  particularly  announced  at  the  Meeting  in 
February. 

Mr.  HiTDSON :  Yes,  my  Lord.  I  have  stated  so  in 
the  printed  list. 

Mr.  PusBT,  M.P :  As  the  business  of  the  day  is 
now  completed,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  our  noble  Chairman.  I  must  congra- 
tulate the  meeting  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Society, and 
the  pleasing  facts  disclosed  in  the  reports  which  have 
just  been  read.  We  must  not  form  our  opinion 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Society  from  the  number  of 
members  present,  because  we  do  not  expect,  and  never 
have  a  great  number  present  at  our  London  meetings ; 
but  our  friends  are  numerous  in  the  country,  and  the 
report  shows  that  the  number  is  increasing.  With  re- 
spect to  what  fell  from  the  Rev.  Gentleman  near  me 
with  reference  to  the  agriculturol  labourers,  I  beg 
to  observe  that  this  Society  has  already  pro- 
duced much  benefit  to  the  labourers ;  and  great 
improvement  in  their  cottages  and  cottage 
gardening  has  resulted  from  the  encouragement 
which  the  society  has  held  out  to  them.  With  respect  to 
the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers,  it  is  difficult  to  in- 
terfere with  it ;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  society  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  good  for  the  labourers  by  the  stimu- 
lus which  it  has  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil — 
that  is,  the  improvements  which  are  now  in  operation  on 
the  soil  on  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  are  at 
work  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  they  used  to  be 
principally  idle  (Hear,  heai;,  and  cheers).  There  are 
many  thousands  at  work  now  in  draining  and  other  ope- 
rations on  .land  which  have  been  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted by  the  society.  I  can  only  again  congratulate  you 
on  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the  society,  and  the 
effects  which  it  has  produced  in  every  part  of  England, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  continue  in  its  prosperous  career, 
and  produce  still  greater  effects  in  after  yean.  I  beg 
leave  to  propose  the  tiianks  of  the  meeting  to  our  noble 
president,  for  his  valuable  services  on  this  and  on  other 
occasions  (cheers). 

Sir  R.  Prick  :  I  beg  leave  to  second  the  motion.  We 
are  much  indebted  to  Lord  Egmont  for  the  great  pains 
he  has  bestowed  on  the  interests  of  the  society ;  and  we 
all  hope  the  next  country  meeting  will  be  fully  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  last,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the  society, 
which  has  done  great  good  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
will  go  on  increasing.  The  motion  was  then  put  by  Mr. 
Pusey,,and  carried  amidst  cheen. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  I  beg  leave  to  thank 
you  for  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me.  You  may 
always  depend  upon  my  doing  everything  in  my  power 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  whidi  has 
effected  »o  much  good  i  and  I  hope  that  tba  Northamp- 
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ton  meetiiig  next  7«ur  win  be  u  mooefsftil  as  that  held 
at  Newcastle  this  year.  Yon  shall  always  haye  my  best 
s&ppoit  in  promotiiig  the  objects  of  the  society,  and  I 
hfliie  that  it  wiU  go  on  in  increasing  naefulness.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  again  to  thank  yon  (cheers). 
Hie  meeting  then  separated. 

NEW     MEMBERS. 
Beiqamin  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Portland- 
place,  London,  and  Edward  Wood,  Esq.,  of  Stout  Hall, 
Svansea,  were  elected  Qoyemors,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  Members  of  the  Society  : — 
Bfliiow,  KcT.  Peter,  Coekfidd  Rectory.  Btaindrop,  Durham 
Bngg,  William,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland 
Brarender,  John,  Cirencester,  Glouoesterahire 
BaDodc,  Hemy,  Marden-Ash,  Ongar,  Essex 
Diwes,  Edwia  Nathaniel,  Rye,  Sussex 
Cater,  lieatenant-Oolond  (R.H  Jl.)>  Beckenham,  Kent 
Coraei,  John,  Baihridge,  Nantwich,  Cheshire 
Doi^rte,  Her.  H.  D.  CocUmm,  WeaTerthoipe,  Sledmere,  Yorks. 
Fbvkr,  BidMid,  jun.,  QiareUy  Hill  House.  Birmingham 
Fieenaa,  John  Oardncr,  Rockfield,  Hereford 
Ganett,  Rdbort,  Wyieatde,  I^ncaster 
Greg,  Tbamn,  BaDymenock,  Bel£ut 
Gieea,  Danid,  ilngrinhoe,  Colchester,  Essex 
Guidiy,  Joseph,  Bridport,  Dorsetshire 
Hardj«  Jamea,  Jaques  Hall,  Manningtree,  Essex 
Hanson,  Rer.  Robert  John,  Caerhowel,  Welahpocl 
HamaoB,  Ber.  T.  H.,  Bugbrooke  Rectory,  Weedon 
HevMI;  Thomas,  Northampton 
ffiggifis,  Wmiam,  Northampton 
Jaeaoa,  Cbaries  Roger,  Bsrton,  Preston,  Lsncsahire 
Jemmga,  Rkfaard,  Wsrgrove  HiU,  Henly-Qn-Thames. 
Jones,  Joacph,  Webhpool,  Montgomeryahire 
Ledie;  John,  Hoileston,  Csrden  Park,  Cheater 
lioagiaare,  George,  Oileton  Comi  Farm,  Ludlow,  Salop 
Hale,  Hairy,  East  Chinnock,  Yeoril,  Somerset 
3iitheaoB,  John,  The  Lewes  laland,  N.B. 
Naah,  Ihomaa  T.,  Great  Chesterford,  Saflrou  Walden,  Essex 
KewBtsrch,  George,  The  Woodwards,  Cricklade,  Wilts 
Nonia^  William,  Wood-Norton,  Fakenbam,  Norfolk 
Onrald,  Ihomas,  Old  Pslsce,  Croydon,  Surrey 
Palmer,  Edward,  8,  Lower  Tbsmes-street,  London 
WMfwitfil^  Thomas,  Stnrry  Road,  Canterbury 
lUmaden,  Henry,  Ledstone,  Pontefirsct,  Torkahire 
Bjehmond,  George,  Haghington,  Dsrlington,  Durham 
Sampaon,  Samnd,  Gloucester  Road,  Regent's  Park,  London 
Sancton,  PhiHp,  The  Ley,  Ley  Lane,  St.  Alban'a,  Herts 
Sinooe,  Rer.  H.  A.,  Penheale,  Lannceston,  Cornwall 
Smith,  James,  Ickleshsm,  Rye,  Sussex 
Soiigga,  WHliam,  Preston-Condoyer,  Alreaford,  Hants 
Stanton,  Robert,  jun.,  Swaffharo,  Norfolk 
Stephens,  Henry  Lewia,  Tregenna  Castle^  Hayle,  Cornwall 
StoveO,  WOdiam  Stow,  Faverdsle  House,  Darlington 
Thompson,  William,  Bishop-Auckland,  Durham 
Wilkei,  Ci^t.  Robertson,  Kilgarren,  WhitehaTen,  Cumberland 
Wilkinson,  Hooper  John*  Walaham-le- Willows,  Uworth,  Suff. 


TESTIMONLAJi    TO    THE    DUKE    OF 
RICHMOND. 

A  meeting,  convened  by  drcnlar,  was  held  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tatera,  on  Taetday,  Dec.  8,  fai  reference 
to  the  RIehmond  Testimonial.  Amongst  those  present 
were :— Messrs.  Holden,  of  Alton,  Hants;  George 
Brown,  Ayebory,  Wilts ;  Melr,  Ucldngton,  Shropshire ; 
Hadish,  Triploek Hall, Shropshire;  S.  Cheetham,  Oak- 
ham,  Rutland ;  J.  Weston,  Brixworth,  Northampton ; 
J.  Ellman,  Landport,  Sussex;  G.  Oliver,  Kingston, 
Sussex;  Edward  Wyatt,  Chidham,  Sussex;  P.  O. 
Onslow,  Alpeek,  Worcester;  Thomas  Earle,  Itcher 
Stoke,  Hants ;  William  Layton,  Woodhonse,  Isle  of 
Ely ;  Hartshome,  Silkmore  House,  Stafford ;  Benjamin 
Hall,  Bnxted  Lodge,  Sussex;  J.  Paine,  Felmersham, 
Bedfordshire. 

Mr.  John  Ellman  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  :^-That  a  deputation  be 
appointed  to  wait  on  his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Richmond, 
to  ascertain  his  wishes  as  to  the  moat  acceptable  mode  in 
which  a  teatimonial  could  be  presented  to  his  grace  {  and 
that  Messrs.  Ellman,  Hilditch,  Hartshorne,  Onslow, 
Brown,  Paine,  and  Cheetham  be  appointed  the  deputa- 
tion for  that  purpose." 

The  meetiqg  then  adjourned  to  three  o'dook,  and  at 
that  hour  they  again  assembled,  when  the  deputation  re- 
ported that  they  had  waited  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
and  that  his  grace  had  expreased  his  grateftil  thanks  for 
the  very  handsome  manner  hi  which  they  had  been 
pleased  to  express  their  approbation  of  his  exertions, 
and  stated  his  wish  that  any  fund  to  be  raised  as  a 
testimonial  to  himself  should  be  used  as  the  foundation* 
stone  of  an  institution/or  ik€  flirf  (^farmert  ndueed 
by  advene  eircumeianees. 

On  which  the  meeting  resolved*-*'  That  a  sobserip. 
tion  be  raised  for  carrying  into  effect  the  noble  objects 
proposed  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  that 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  be  printed,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  each  protection  society  in  England,  requeatii^  them 
to  take  immediate  measnrea  for  forwarding  the  above 
object." 

It  was  also  moved,  seconded,  and  nnanimonsly  agreed 
to,  **  That  the  meeting  be  a4Jonnied  to  Tuesday,  Jan. 
12, 1847,  then  to  be  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
London,  at  11  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  an  account 
of  subscriptions,  and  to  appoint  a  oommittee  for  carrying 
the  above  resolutions  ont  in  the  most  general  and 
efficient  manner;  and  that  Mr.  W.  W.  Bnrrell  be 
requested  to  act  as  hon.  teeretary  till  the  12th  of 
January  next." 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  then  voted  to  Mr. 
Ellman  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  the 
meetmg  separated. 
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SOCIETY    FOR    THE    PROTECTION    OF    AGRICULTURE 
AND    BRITISH    INDUSTRY. 


Hie  annual  genexal  meeting  of  the  committee  and 
members  of  this  society  took  place  on  Thursday,  Dec.  10, 
at  the  rooms  of  the  sodety,  17,  Old  Bond-street.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangement  come  to  at  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  on  the  previous  Tuesday,  when  the 
question  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  was  fixed  for  dis- 
cussion on  the  12th  of  January,  the  proceedings  attracted 
Utde  biterest ;  the  business  transacted  was  merely  of  a 
fonnal  nature,  and  there  were  only  a  small  number  of 
members  present. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  haying  taken  the 
chair,  ssid  they  were  all  probably  aware  that  the  present 
was  merely  a  formal  meeting,  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  a  committee  for  tiie  ensuing  year.  The  reason  why 
the  council  had  not  made  any  report  was,  that  applica- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  society  at  the  meeting  on 
Tuesday  last,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of 
applying  to  parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax. 
Hut  appeared  a  proper  questimi  for  the  society  to 
decide;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  them  to  be  a 
proper  question  to  decide  without  due  notice  to  the 
members.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  special  meeting 
had  been  called  for  the  12th  of  January  next,  when  that 
subject  would  be  discussed.  They  had,  therefore,  really 
nothing  to  do  that  day  but  to  fill  up  the  yacancies  and 
re-elect  the  officers  of  the  society.  There  were,  he 
beUared,  a  great  many  members  of  the  society  at  present 
in  London.  He  had  himself  }wen  twenty  or  thirty  of 
tibem  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  where  business 
was  at  that  moment  transacting,  and  as  they  were 
aware  that  the  present  was  merely  a  fonnal  meeting, 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  come.  It  was  of  great 
importance  that  it  should  go  forth  that  the  formers  should 
attend  their  local  protection  societies  between  that  time 
and  the  12th  of  January,  because  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  society  should  know  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  great  body  of  the  tenantry  with  re- 
spect to  the  malt  tax.  His  (the  Duke  of  Richmond's)  opi- 
nion on  the  subject  was  well  known— be  had  always 
tiiought  it  a  most  odious  tax,  and  that  it  interfered  very 
much  with  the  manubcture  of  malt.  It  was  a  great  in- 
oonyenienoe  to  farmers  to  have  an  excise  officer  about 
their  premises,  and  prevented  their  usmgmaitto  feed 
their  catUe,  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
said  by  a  learned  professor,  he  thought  of  very  great 
value  and  importance ;  and  what  was  more  important 
than  all  was,  that  their  labourers  would  be  able  to  hare 
a  cheap  and  wholesome  beverage.  At  the  same  time  the 
question  was,  not  what  were  his  opinions,  or  those  of 
any  other  individual,  bat  what  was  the  general  opinion 
of  the  farmers  upon  the  subject  ?  (hear.)  He  hoped  that 
on  the  meeting  of  the  12th  of  January  they  should  be 
favoured  with  the  opinions  of  all  the  protection  societies 
in  England,  and  no  doubt  the  qucBtion  would  then  be 


fairly  discussed.  He  thought  customs  duties  far  better 
than  exdse  duties,  because,  if  they  removed  the  customs 
duties,  part  of  the  relief  went  into  the  pockets  of  the 
foreigners,  whereas,  if  they  removed  excise  duties,  the 
whole  gain  was  to  the  Inhabitants  of  their  own  country. 
It  wss  quite  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  the  molt 
duty,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  fire  millions  ster- 
ling, could  be  repealed  vrithout  some  substitute  being 
found.  He  should  be  one  of  the  last  to  put  in  jeopardy 
the  public  credit  of  the  country,  but  he  hoped  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  fairly  discussing  the  ques- 
tion, and  taking  measures,  if  the  opinion  of  the  agri- 
cultural body  should  be  in  favour  of  it,  for  carrying 
a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  or  else  of  removing  those  local 
burdens  which,  after  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  could  not  think  would  long  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  as  a  burden  on  the  landed  interest  of 
the  country.  That  at  least  he  thought  they  ought  to 
accomplish.  He  had  now  duly  to  submit  to  them  the 
names  of  the  committee,  and  some  gentleman  present 
would  perhaps  move  their  re-appointment. 

Mr.  Peter  Mathews,  of  Coomb  End,  Cirencester, 
moved  the  re-appointment  of  tlie  committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  D.  6wiLT,and 
carried  unanimously,  and  the  meeting  then  separated. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  and  committee — 
PRBSIDBNT.— The  Doke  of  Richmoad,  K.G. 
Vice-President.— The  Duke  of  Bttckingfaam  and   Chan- 
doe,  K.O. 

Trustees.— The  Duke  of  Ratland,  K.G. ;  Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck,  M.P. ;  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G. 

General  Committee. — ^Mr.  Allix,  M.P.,  Cambridjre- 
shiie;  Mr.Bramston,  M.P.,  Essex;  Lord  Beaumont  ;  Mr. 
M.  Bell,  M.P.,  Northumberland ;  Mr.  Buck,  M.P.,  Deron- 
■hiie;  Sir  C.  M.  Bunell,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Cayley,  M.P.  ; 
Mr.  Christopher,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Colvile,  M.P.,  Derbyshire  ;  Rev. 
John  Cox,  Essex  ;  Mr.  E.  Beckett  Denison,  M.P.,  Yorkshire  ; 
Mr.  R.  Gordon,  Gloucestershire ;  the  Marquis  of  Gruiby» 
M.P.;  the  Earl  of  Harewood ;  SirT.  B.  Hepbnm,  Bart., 
M,P.,  Haddingstonshire  ;  Viscount  Ingestre,  M.P.,  Stafford- 
shire ;  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  ;  Mr.  W.  Miles,  M.P.,  Somer- 
setshire ;  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  Warwickshire  ;  Mr.  Charles 
Newman,  of  Hayes,  Middlesex  ;  Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien,  M.P., 
Northamptooshire  ;  Mr.  Plumptre,  M  J*.,  Kent ;  Mr.  Pusey, 
M.P.,  Berkshire  ;  Mr.  G.  Silrertop,  Northumberland  ;  Mr.  R. 
Smith,  of  Burley,  Oakham  ;  Eaxl  Somers  ;  Sir  J.  TVoIlope, 
Bart.,  MJ>.,  Lincolnshire;  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell ;  Hon.  T. 
Vesey,  M.P.,  Queen's  County;  Mr.  Waddington,  M.P.» 
Suffolk  ;  Hon.  H.  W.  Wilson  ;  Mr.  Wodehouse,  M.P.,  Nor- 
folk ;  Maiquu  of  Worcester,  M.P. ;  Mr.  R.  Baker,  WritUe, 
Chelmsford  ;  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  Lewsey  Farm,  Dunstable  ;  Mr. 
H.  Bethel],  Enford,  Pewsey ;  Mr.  E.  Bowley,  Siddington, 
Cirencester  ;  Mr.  W.  R  Browne,  2,  Devonport-street,  Hyde 
Park;  Mr.T.  Ellman,  Woodhatch,  Reigate ;  Mr.  T.  Gree- 
tham,  Stainfield  Hall,  Wragby;  Mr.   R.  Healy,  Lsughton, 
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Fo)lda«;him ;  Mr.  Fuhar  HobU,  Mark's  HaU,  Kcdvedon ; 
Mr.  &  Jonat,  IckletoD,  SaAroD  Walden ;  Mr.  P.  Mathews, 
Coomb  End,  Cirencester;  Mr.  D.  Maydwell,  Highlands  Farm, 
Leatherlead ;  Mr.  S.  Mills,  Elsten  House,  Devises  ;  Mr.  G. 
PinnghaiD,  Wky,  Latou;  Mr.  J.  Pope,  Symondsbury,  Dor- 
ckster;  Mi.  G.  Shadul,  Mapledurham,  Reading;  Mr.  H. 
Trowcr,  Castle  Ilioip^  Stoney  Stratford;  Mr.  R.  Trumper, 


Wykc,  Hoiuislow ;  Mr.  T.  Umbers,  Wappenbury,  licamington 
Spa;  Mr.  J.  Warsop,  Alconbury,  Huntingdon;  Mx.  T.  Weall, 
Woodcote  Lodge,  Carshalton ;  Mr.  F.  Woodward,  Little  Com- 
berton,  Pershore ;  Mr.  E.  Wyatt,  Chidlwni,  Ei-.-vorth  ;  Mr. 
K.  Viall,  Stoke,  Halstead  ;  Mr.  A.  Winkworth,  Sattcnham, 
Qodalming. 
Sbcretary.— Mr.  Henry  Byion. 


ON   THE    BREEDING,    REARING,   AND   FEEDING    OF   CATTLE. 

WITH   A    VIEW    TO    EARLY   MATURITY,  AS    PRACTISED    BY   THE    WRITER    FOR    UPWARDS    OK 

TWENTY    YEARS. 

By  George  Lowes  Ridley,  Esq.,  Banks  Hall,  near  Barnsley. 


If  experience  in  any  particular  branch  of  business 
is  to  be  gained  from  a  length  of  servitude,  I  may 
fairly  be  allowed  to  claim  to  myself  that  privilege ; 
and  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  branches  of 
mjr  brother  farmers,  that  I  attempt  to  make  known 
to  them  my  system  of  rearing  and  feeding  my  own 
stock,  not  with  any  view  of  showing  up  my  manage- 
ment as  superior  to  that  of  many  other^breeders 
more  fortunate  than  myself. 

Firstly,  I  must  strongly  impress  on  all  farmers 
whose  farms  are  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  stock, 
that  thdr  first  great  object  should  be  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  good  and  useful  lot  of  cows — good 
well-fcvmed  short-horns  (not  too  high  bred),  with 
plenty  of  substance,  good  sound  constitution,  plenty 
of  soft  hair,  and  of  good  quality;  above  all  good 
milkers,  as  the  number  of  calves  reared  will  depend 
much  upon  the  quantity  of  milk  produced.  The 
next  most  important  object  is  a  first-rate  bull, 
whose  substance,  constitution,  and  quaUty  must,  if 
possible,  excel  that  of  your  cows ;  for  it  is  now  an 
admitted  and  well  authenticated  fact  that  the  sire 
has  more  to  do  with  the  progeny  than  the  dam,  and 
that  as  '  like  begets  like,'  so  you  ought  to  be  the 
more  careful  in  selecting  a  good  sire,  with  a  good 
frame  and  great  inclination  to  fatten.  And  I  would 
strongly  urge  upon  the  breeder  whose  yearly  cast 
of  stock  is  an  object  to  him,  never  to  use  a  bull 
from  his  own  herd,  but,  if  possible,  to  procure  a 
yearling  from  some  well-known  stock  when  need 
requires. 

Secondly,  I  should  recommend,  where  a  herd  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  cows  are  kept,  that  not  less 
than  three  or  four  should  drop  their  calves  in  the 
latter  part  of  November  or  beginning  of  December. 
Calves  are  with  proper  care  easily  brought  through 
the  winter  and  with  less  milk,  it  being  supposed 
that  you  have  by  you  a  supply  of  hay,  cakes,  and 
timups;  the  latter  of  which  they  are  soon  taught  to 
eat,  if  cut  into  small  slices,  and  put  into  their  mouths 
to  suck,  two  or  three  days  running,  by  their  atten- 
dant; this,  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  pounds 


of  cake  per  day,  and  plenty  of  good  seed  hay,  will 
quickly  bring  them  forward  to  do  without  milk. 
And  here  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  impressing  upon 
the  breeders  of  stock  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
per ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  their  calf  pens, 
which  ought  all  to  be  boarded  with  slabs,  and  raised 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  ground,  either 
leaving  a  space  of  an  inch  and  a-half  between  each 
slab,  or  perforating  the  slabs  with  a  number  of 
holes  to  allow  their  water  to  pass  off  into  a  gutter  or 
drain,  which  will  not  only  keep  the  pens  dry,  but 
prevent  alj  unpleasant  smells.  Each  pen  should 
be  large  enough  to  contain  two  milk  calves,  with  a 
larger  one  to  remove  them  to  as  they  get  older  and 
are  taken  off  milk ;  each  pen  should  be  furnished 
with  a  small  rack  and  trough,  and  a  place  to  fix  in 
either  a  piece  of  chalk  or  rock  salt  for  the  calves  to 
lick,  which  will  add  very  materially  to  their  general 
health.  With  three  or  four  cows  you  will  easily 
rear  six  or  eight  calves  through  the  winter,  which 
you  would  be  able  to  put  to  grass  nearly  as  good 
as  yearlings ;  and  as  you  can  quit  your  fat  stock  in 
the  spring  or  first  cast,  you  will  be  able  to  remove 
the  oldest  calves  into  the  feeding  sheds,  where  they 
will  have  more  room,  and  be  better  prepared  for 
turning  into  pasture  at  the  proper  time.  As  it  will 
be  necessary  to  purchase  calves  to  make  up  your 
cast  of  stock,  I  have  generally  made  a  bargain  with 
some  of  my  neighbours  or  cottagers,  who  dispose  of 
their  calves,  to  send  cows  that  I  approve  of  to  my 
bull,  and  taking  the  calf,  if  I  like  it,  at  a  fixed  price, 
two  days  after  it  is  dropped,  which  I  have  found  a 
ready  way  of  making  up  my  number  of  calves.  I 
should  strongly  recommend  to  all  breeders  not  to 
attempt  to  rear  more  calves  than  is  required  for  a 
regular  yearly  cast  of  stock ;  it  is  more  profitable 
to  do  a  given  number  well,  than  a  great  number 
badly,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  liability  to  disease 
of  the  poor  half  starved  animal. 

Thirdly,  Your  next  lot  of  cows  should  begin  to 
drop  their  calves  about  the  end  of  Februar}',  none 
later  than  May-day  (and  those  last  always  your  first 
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calf  heifers).  Calves  dropped  about  this  time  re- 
quire more  milk  and  more  attention  to  get  them 
through  winter  than  the  older  calves,  and  are  much 
more  subject  to  local  complaints ;  as  also  from  their 
size  they  spoil  the  uniformity  of  your  cast  of  stock. 
Your  summer  calves  should  have  new  milk  at  least 
four  weeks,  if  not  six;  and  the  milk  should  be  given 
three  times  in  the  day,  as  it  is  better  and  more 
natural  to  give  six  quarts  at  three  times  than  twice ; 
the  calves  thrive  better  and  keep  their  forms  better, 
and  are  not  so  hable  to  get  what  is  termed  "  pot- 
bellied." When  it  is  not  convenient  to  have  milk 
from  the  cows  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  I  should 
recommend  the  morning's  milk  to  be  given  with  a 
little  warm  water  added,  to  give  it  the  proper  heat, 
for  the  calves  under  six  weeks  old ;  the  older  ones 
will  do  with  a  little  old  milk  at  mid-day.  The 
writer  has  found  it  a  very  good  plan,  when  milk  was 
scarce,  to  boil  the  older  calves  linseed,  and  give  this 
in  their  new  milk  when  it  is  found  necessary  to 
increase  their  quantity ;  by  this  plan  you  have  a 
greater  quantity  of  new  milk  at  your  disposal  for 
the  younger  calves.  After  my  calves  get  past  their 
sixth  week,  their  new  milk  is  gradually  decreased, 
and  the  quantity  made  up  of  old  milk,  until  the  new 
is  taken  off  them  entirely,  and  their  food  is  then 
linseed  and  old  milk  till  they  are  twelve  Weeks  old  j 
they  are  then  gradually  weaned  with  a  drink  of  milk 
and  water,  and  a  pound  of  cake  allowed  twice  a 
day  (if  thought  necessary),  with  a  good,  well-shel- 
tered pasture  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and, 
if  possible,  a  shed  to  retire  into  at  pleasure,  which 
will  protect  them  from  both  sun  and  rain.  The 
linseed  is  best  prepared  by  steeping  in  cold  water 
from  morning  to  night  and  from  night  to  morning, 
and  when  put  upon  the  fire  not  to  boil  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  thereby  retaining  more  of  the  es- 
sential oil,  a  great  part  of  which  is  too  frequently 
evaporated  in  steam  by  an  excess  of  boiling, 
thereby  rendering  the  food  less  nutritious. 

When  your  cows  are  put  to  grass  in  the  spring 
they  will  improve  in  their  milk,  so  as  to  enable  you 
to  allow  your  last  dropped  calves  a  plentiful  supply 
of  milk  thrice  in  the  day,  by  which  means  you  must 
try  to  get  them  up  to  the  older  calves  both  in  size 
and  condition  (and  this  may  be  done  by  continuing 
their  new  milk  two  or  three  weeks  longer,  or,  if 
butter  is  an  object,  by  giving,  after  they  are  six 
weeks  old,  half  new  milk  for  a  few  weeks),  for 
nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  young 
stock  as  to  have  them  well  matched  both  in  size  and 
condition. 

After  your  calves  are  weaned,  they  must  be  forced 
forward  with  the  best  keep  you  can  afford  them. 


such  as  clover  fog,  old  land  fog,  or  young  seeds ; 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  they  never  go  upon 
clovers  after  rain,  or  when  there  is  dew  upon  them, 
for  at  such  times  they  are  liable  to  get  hoven»  or, 
if  not,  the  effect  of  too  much  damp  luxuriant  food 
taken  upon  the  stomach  is  more  than  likely  to  pro- 
duce other  complaints,  and  none  sooner  than  that 
fatal  one  known  as  black  quarter. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  they  should 
be  brought  into  a  shed  at  nights,  or  if  the  weather 
be  cold,  taken  in  for  winter ;  they  should  then  be 
supplied  regularly  with  good  seed,  hay,  and  Swede 
turnips,  cut,  with  one  or  two  pounds  of  cake  each 
per  day,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  litter,  never  for- 
getting that  cleanhness  is  half  meat.  Choose  the 
warmest  and  best  sheltered  sheds  for  your  young 
stock,  as  they  are  most  liable  to  take  cold ;  in  the 
following  spring  they  will  go  out  fresh  to  a  good 
pasture,  and  if  fortunate  will  come  up  in  October 
good  rough  beef,  and  then  be  put  on  full  turnips 
with  oat  straw  and  a  few  pounds  of  cake  per  day ; 
about  the  following  March  or  April  your  first  lot  of 
winter  calves  will  be  fit  for  the  butcher,  being  then 
two  years  and  four  or  five  months  old.  Your  next 
lot  of  spring  calves  must  then  be  pushed  forward, 
and  by  the  end  of  May  will  also  be  fit  for  the 
butcher  (they  being  about  two  years  and  four 
months  old),  and  may  either  be  sold  or  put  to  grass 
a  few  weeks,  as  deemed  advisable,  according  to  the 
then  state  of  the  markets. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  begs  to  state  that  under 
this  system  of  management  he  has  sold  his  cast-off 
stock  for  from  161.  to  21/.,  their  price  being  partly 
regulated  by  a  greater  or  less  number  of  steers,  as 
well  as  the  price  of  beef  at  the  time  of  the  selling 
of  the  stock. 


TENANT-RIGHT.— The  foUowinff  resolution  has 
been  pasted  by  the  Peterborough  Fanners*  Clabi  after 
a  full  discussion  on  the  question  of  tenant  right: 

That  under  the  law  that  now  exists  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  country  is  restricted  in  the  resources 
derivable  from  the  soil ;  the  labourer  and  the  artisan 
but  inefficiently  employed ;  and  the  tenant  through  the 
insecurity  that  exists  for  the  investment  of  his  capital, 
is  impeded  in  the  prosecution  of  those  improvements 
which  would  be  advantageous  to  the  landlord,  himself, 
and  the  country. 

**  That  a  revision  of  the  present  law  between  landlord 
and  tenant  is  imperative^  inasmuch  as  the  establishment 
of  a  just  and  equitable  tenant-right  will  alone  enable 
the  farmer  to  meet  foreign  competition,  and  supply  at  a 
low  price  the  increashig  population  with  fbod." 
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A  meetiiig  of  the  Guildford  Fanners'  Club  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  December  1.  In  the  absence  of 
the  President  (H.  Dnunmond^  Esq.)^  Mr.  Turvill, 
tbe  Vice*Preadentf  took  the  chair.  The  subject, 
vhich  was  introduced  by  Mr.  John  EUis,  jun.«  of 
Arlington,  was  "  On  the  Physiology  of  Fattening." 

Mr.  Ellis  said — You  must  be  aware,  gentle- 
men, that  to  gire  a  lucid  and  distinct  view  of  the 
principka  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  requires 
that  I  should  have  had  great  and  practical  ex- 
peiience,  and  further,  that  I  should  possess  a  scien- 
tific knowledge,  to  which  I  make  but  the  slightest 
pretension ;  but  should  I  succeed  in  eliciting  the 
opinions  of  the  several  gentlemen  I  see  around  me, 
vhoee  scientific  knowledge  and  experience  are  much 
greiter  than  my  own,  and  thus  lead  others  to  ex- 
amine and  investigate  those  laws  upon  which  I 
believe  so  much  depends  the  success  or  non-suc- 
cen  of  their  daily  practice,  my  object  in  introducing 
it  will  have  been  realised.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
Mwrtion,  which  all  who  have  paid  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  constitution  of  animals  will  readily 
admit  to  be  correct,  that  the  fat  state  is  neither  the 
Dstoral  nor  the  healthy  state  of  the  animal ;  for 
example,  the  lean  and  spare  sheep,  feeding  and 
rabfieting  on  the  scanty  pasture  of  the  South  or 
West  Downs  of  England,  consuming  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  food,  and  that  obtained  by 
<^t  of  great  physical  exertion,  is,  I  contend,  in  a 
more  natural,  and  consequently  more  healthy,  state 
than  the  enormous  and  pampered  prize  sheep, 
ilteltered  from  the  weather,  without  any  means 
afforded  it  of  taking  exercise,  and  whose  food  is 
oade  to  consist  of  every  variety  of  the  most  nutri- 
tious ingredients  which  human  ingenuity  can  de- 
^  or  procure.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  scien- 
tific men — ^liebig  for  instance— that  the  principal 
agents  in  producing  the  fat  and  desired  state  of 
the  animal  are  heai  and  quietudes  and  that  the 
irerage  temperature  of  animal  bodies  is  about  100 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  about  40  degrees  above  the 
iTerage  temperature  of  our  climate.  From  this 
nrcumstance  it  will  be  clear  that  by  every  respi- 
ration of  air  the  animal  loses  a  degree  of  heat,  and 
vonld  most  assuredly  soon  cease  to  exist  were  it 
not  for  the  counteracting  heat  supplied  to  it  by  the 
elements  of  food.  The  animal  heat  produced  by 
the  supply  of  food  is  generated  by  the  combustion 
cvued  by  the  union  of  the  external  air,  or  oxygen, 
^th  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  otiier  elements  of 
M.   Ifyoa  talk  to  the  most  illitarate  and  unedu- 


cated farmer  that  can  now  be  met  with,  he  is 
probably  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  sheep  require 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  food  to  satisfy  them  on 
a  cold  dry  day  in  December  or  March  than  on  a 
damp  and  warmer  day  in  August  or  September ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  his  knowledge  extends 
no  further  than  the  fact.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  will  argue  that  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  fact 
is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes ;  but  with 
such  I  beg  most  respectfully  to  differ,  for  I  believe 
that  unless  there  is  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind,  the  chances 
are  that  the  facts  resulting  from  it  will  be  too.  often 
lost  sight  of,  and  thus  will  arise  unintentional  and 
serious  neglect.  Now,  to  conclude  these  few  re- 
marks, I  shall  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  facts 
which  have  been  brought  before  us  in  the  discus- 
sions of  the  two  preceding  meetings,  together  with 
some  other  views  generally  admitted  to  be  correct 
relative  to  other  animals.  The  advantages  of  stall* 
ing  beasts  intended  to  fatten  during  the  winter 
months  have  been  ably  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Drewitt. 
These  advantages  are  easily  accounted  for.  From 
the  confinement  the  animal  is  subject  to,  the  num- 
ber of  its  respirations  is  much  diminished ;  a  smal- 
ler amount  of  oxygen  is  inhaled  than  where  exercise 
is  permitted,  and  consequentiy  a  much  smaller 
quantity  of  food  (or  fuel,  as  it  may  be  regarded) 
sufiices  for  the  maintenance  of  the  natural  tempera- 
ture of  its  body,  allowing  the  redundancy  supplied 
by  the  stimulating  nature  of  the  food  to  be  con- 
verted into  fat  and  muscle.  Again,  the  increased 
shelter  and  unnatural  warmth  rendered  to  the 
animal  by  the  stall  is,  upon  the  same  principle,  an 
equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food.  All  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  tying  up  beasts  to  fatten 
have  doubUess  occasionally  had,  perhai)a,  one  in  a 
stall,  which  had  hitherto  been  an  extraordinary  good 
feeder  and  evinced  a  kindly  disposition,  suddenly 
fail  to  eat,  and  show  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  with- 
out any  apparent  disease,  except  perhaps  a  dulness 
and  vis  intertus  of  the  whole  system.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  an  exceUent  practice  to  turn  the  animal 
fasting  into  the  yard,  which  generally  has  the  de- 
sired effect.  To  explain  this  :  the  animal  having 
taken  too  much  food  for  the  amount  of  oxygen 
inhaled,  the  system  becomes  clogged,  and  the  di- 
gestive apparatus  ceases  to  perform  its  functions ; 
the  increased  supply  of  oxygen  received  from  a 
sudden  exposure  to  the  air,  combined  with  the  ex- 
ercise fod  increased  velocity  of  its  respirationsi  are 
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the  means  by  which  the  animal  is  restored  to  its 
wonted  vigour  and  appetite.  From  this  we  may 
understand  the  advantage  of  the  practice  adopted 
by  Mr.  Drewitt,  of  allowing  stalled  beasts  their 
liberty  for  a  short  time  every  day.  I  shall  now  say 
a  few  words  relative  to  the  results  of  certain  ex- 
periments on  farm-feeding  of  sheep  as  extracted 
from  the  "  Agricultural  Journal/'  and  given  us  by 
Mr.  Messinger  at  our  last  meeting,  in  connection 
with  his  remarks  on  *'  The  management  and  fat- 
tening of  Sheep."  You  wiU  recollect  that  the 
results  of  those  experiments  as  detailed  were  op- 
posed to  yard-feeding,  and  in  favour  of  the  open 
field,  so  far  as  regards  the  increase  in  weight  of 
the  sheep ;  but  even  in  this  case  the  difference  was 
very  trifling  (I  think  only  about  lib.  of  mutton  per 
sheep  more  gained  in  the*  nine  weeks),  and  I  cannot 
but  think  there  must  have  been  something  favour- 
able lo  the  open-fed  sheep,  which  was  not  recog- 
nised by  the  party  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
result,  as,  if  the  principle  we  are  considering  is 
sound  and  correct  in  the  one  case,  it  must  be  so 
universally,  I  will  now  read  an  extract,  also  from 
the  ''Agricultural  Journal,"  giving  the  result  of 
an  experiment  made  by  the  late  Earl  Ducie,  at 
Whitfield-farm,  where  100  sheep  were  folded  by 
tens,  in  pens,  each  of  which  was  22  feet  in  length, 
by  10  feet  in  breadth,  and  a  covered  shed  attached 
of  12  feet  by  10  feet.  They  were  kept  in  these  from 
the  10th  October  to  the  10th  March — each  sheep 
consumed  on  an  average  20lbs.  of  Swedes  daily. 
\nother  hundred  were  folded  in  pens  of  a  similar 
size,  but  without  sheds  attached.  They  were  kept 
during  the  same  time,  and  their  daily  consumption 
of  Swedes  amounted  to  25lbs.  each.  Here  the 
circumstances  were  precisely  the  same  with  respect 
to  exercise,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  first 
had  sheds  into  which  they  might  retire,  and 
thus  be  partially  protected  from  the  cold.  It 
is  further  observed  that  the  partial  protection 
was  equivalent  to  a  certain  amount  of  food; 
and  we  consequently  find  the  sheep  en- 
joying this  protection  consumed  one-fifth  less  food 
than  those  sheep  which  were  left  entirely  exposed 
to  the  cold.  In  the  last  case  the  consumption  of 
the  additional  food  arose  wholly  from  the  necessity 
of  adding  more  fuel  (or  food)  to  the  furnace  of  the 
body  in  order  to  keep  up  its  nominal  temperature. 
This  was  proved  from  the  circumstance  that  those 
sheep  which  enjoyed  the  protection  had  increased 
3lb8.  each  more  than  those  left  unprotected,  al- 
though the  latter  had  consumed  one-fifth  more  food. 
This  result  you  wiD  perceive  differs  entirely  from 
the  other  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  I  have  ex- 
tracted it,  not  because  I  have  any  evidence  of  its 
being  more  accurately  described,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration.    In  this  latter  case  I  should 


say  the  important  difference  in  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  must  have  arisen  entirely  from  the  shelter 
afforded  to  the  animal  by  the  sheds,  as  the  food  and 
attention  are  represented  as  being  perfectiy  the  same, 
and  from  the  yards  being  of  the  same  size,  and  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  sheep,  there  could  not 
possibly  have  been  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
exercise  and  consequent  respiration.  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  yard 
feeding  for  sheep,  as  there  are  many  disadvantages 
attending  it ;  as,  for  instance,  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense in  carting  off  the  root  crops,  and  the  re- 
carting  the  manure  back  to  the  field,  together  with 
the  almost  impossibility  of  distributing  it  as  is  done 
by  the  animal  itself,  and  the  want  of  suitable  yards 
and  farm-buildings.  These  and  other  considera- 
tions must  for  a  long  time  render  the  experiment 
too  expensive  to  be  extensively  adopted.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  modem  system  of  cutting  turnips 
for  sheep,  and  feeding  them  in  troughs,  were  con- 
sidered at  our  last  meeting.  These  advantages  are 
manifest  to  the  scientific  man  at  first  sight,  from 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  physical  exertion 
required  of  the  animal  in  order  to  fill  itself,  and 
consequently  the  greater  quietude  and  smaller  ab- 
sorption of  oxygen  in  proportion  to  the  food  con- 
sumed ;  but  it  remains  for  the  practical  and  expe- 
rienced man  to  decide  whether  the  advantage  to  the 
animal  is  profitable,  and  adequate  compensation  for 
the  extra  labour  required.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  experiments  accurately  tried,  or  by  that  other 
infallible  test,  long-continued  and  close  observation. 
It  is  well  known  (although  the  extent  is  diflicult 
to  be  ascertained  by  the  practical  man)  that  the 
nutritive  value  of  vegetables  and  root  crops  dififera 
very  much,  and  in  fact  varies  with  the  season  of 
the  year.  From  this  arises  the  necessity  of  some 
degree  of  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties  and 
physiology  of  plants,  and  other  organic  substances 
used  in  the  fattening  of  animals ;  but  this  most  im- 
portant division  of  my  subject  I  must  leave  to  be 
dilated  on  by  those  more  competent  to  do  it  juatice. 
Mr.  Ellis  concluded  his  very  interesting  speech  by 
trusting  that  gentlemen  of  more  practical  experience 
than  himself  would  finish  what  he  had,  however 
imperfectly,  begun.    (Much  applause). 

Mr.  CuRRiE  said,  that  being  in  the  habit  of 
fattening  many  beasts,  he  should  hke  to  hear  what 
the  advantage  of  tying  them  up  could  be  over 
leaving  them  loose  in  their  stalls.  He  tried  his 
both  ways,  and  thought  they  throve  as  well  one 
way  as  the  other. 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  the  advantage  was  in  the 
much  shorter  time  in  which  they  fattened. 

Mr.  CuRRiB  said,  those  in  the  yard  made  the 
best  manure. 

Mr.  MxBSiNOBR  8aid>  they  might  make  more 
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manure,  but  be  thougbt  it  could  not  be  so  good. 

The  Chairman  said,  tbe  amount  of  manure 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed by  the  animaJ.  He  thought  there  could  be 
no  difference  in  pcnnt  of  fact  whether  they  were 
tied  up  or  kept  loose  in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Mbssingkb,  in  saying  that  the  manure  fh>m  j 
the  beasts  tied  up  was  better,  meant  that  it  should 
be  put  in  heaps,  not  spread  about  the  yard. 

Mr.  EvBRSHCD  agreed  with  Mr.  Messinger,  that 
the  manure,  if  put  in  heaps,  would  be  of  a  superior 
quality  from  the  beasts  tied  up. 

Mr.  Tu&viLL  said,  that  liebig  told  them  that 
the  straw,  if  burnt  upon  the  land,  would  do  as 
much  good  as  if  laid  upon  the  land  to  rot ;  and 
that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  bum 
aU  thdor  straw  upon  the  land,  but  he  did  not  think 
he  should  lire  to  see  it. 

Mr.  C0U8MAKBB  approved  of  the  system  of 
tying  up  calves  in  close  pens.  He  had  tried  the 
plan  nith  much  success.  His  method  was  to  tie 
up  the  calf  and  milk  the  cow,  giving  the  calf  the 
ooilk  to  drink;  in  this  way  he  had  fattened  calves 
in  eight  weeks.  They  had  at  that  age  weighed  16 
or  17  stone,  while  other  calves  that  had  sucked 
were  very  lean  at  that  weight.  They  could  get  4d. 
per  etone  more  for  a  fat  calf  of  16  or  1/  stone,  than 
for  a  lean  calf  of  the  same  weight;  independently 
of  which,  he  thought  the  cow  liked  it  better,  as  they 
were  not  butted  about  by  the  calves. 

Mr.  Elub  thought  that  calves  in  a  forced  fat 
state  were  unhealthy ;  animals  kept  for  stock  re- 
quired a  different  system  to  be  pursued  with  them. 
He  once  had  a  calf  that  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
about  one  gallon  and  a  half  of  milk  from  a  pail, 
independently  of  what  it  sucked ;  it  was  allowed  to 
do  ao,  and  throve  astonishingly. 

Mr.  CuRRiB,  in  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr. 
Ellis,  said  that  his  beasts  were  kept  in  sheds,  but 


not  tied  up  while  feeding.  He  thought  mangel 
wurzel  or  jtotatoes  preferable  to  white  turnips  or 
Snredes.  They  had  also  this  advantage — they  came 
up  earlier. 

Mr.  TuRViLL  felt  certain  that  common  |K)tatoes 
were  better  than  Swedes,  as  they  contained  very 
much  more  starch.  It  was  a  well  known  fact  that 
old  and  young  animals  required  different  food. 

Mr.  C0U8MAKBR  said  there  were  many  different 
opinions  respecting  the  necessity  of  artificial  heat 
while  fattening  animals.  He  knew  Mr.  Drewitt 
did  not  consider  it  necessary,  and  that  he  even 
clipped  some  part  of  the  animal,  to  prevent  it  being 
over  heated.  When  their  horses  were  too  fat  they 
sweated  them  down,  whereby  they  lost  their  fatness, 
and  he  thought  this  might  be  the  case  with  other 
animals.  He  had  seen  beasts  groomed  and  curry- 
combed,  and  he  thought  it  a  good  plan,  but  of 
course  an  expensive  and  troublesome  one. 

Mr.  Ellis  thought  it  was  pretty  well  agreed 
that  warmth  and  quietness  were  necessary ;  some 
animals  evinced  a  much  more  quiet  disposition  than 
otiiers.  Mr.  Drewitt  had  a  flock  of  lambs  remark- 
ably tame  and  quiet,  and  they  throve  astonishingly. 

Mr.  Mbssinobr  thought  the  shepherd  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  that.  He  had  no  dog,  and 
the  sheep  were  not  worried.  All  sheep  that  came 
imder  the  care  of  Mr.  Drewitt's  shepherd  were  kept 
quiet  and  tame. 

Mr.  Ellis  was  of  opinion  that  the  natural  dis- 
position of  the  sheep  had  still  more  to  do  with  it. 

After  some  desultory  conversation,  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  next  meeting  would  be 
held  on  the  27th  of  December,  when  R.  A.  C. 
Austen,  Esq.,  would  give,  as  a  subject,  ''The 
Physiology  of  Plants." 

Messrs.  NichoUs  and  Hooker  were  unanimously 
elected  members  of  the  club>  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


DARLINGTON    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


The  December  monthly  meeting  of  this  club  was 
hdd  on  Monday^  December  7,  at  the  oflices  of  Mr. 
Thomas  IMxon,  agricultural  engineer,  their  hono- 
rary secretary;  John  Walton^  Esq.,  in  the  chur, 
who,  in  opening  the  meeting,  said  that  as  Mr. 
dmui  bad  prop08ed  ihe  subject  which  they  were 
then  met  to  discuss,  he  would  probably  favour  the 
meeting  with  his  views  thereon. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  then  said— The  subject 
on  hand  is  ''The  quantity  and  kind  of  stock  that 
can  be  kept  upon  a  clay  soil  farm,  half  arable  and 
balf  grass,  compared  with  when  it  is  nearly  all 
arable."    Ajid  in  order  to  arrive  at  anything  like 


satisfiactory  results  in  discussing  this  question,  a 
good  deal  of  calculations  and  comparisons  will  be 
requisite ;  for  we  shall  find  that  in  consequence  of 
the  subject  branching  off  in  a  variety  of  ways,  it 
will  requure  a  good  deal  of  consideration  before  we 
can  make  ourselves  conversant  with  all  its  details. 
But,  gentiemen,  do  not  let  us  despair  at  this,  do 
not  let  us  look  at  the  thing  otherwise  than  as  a 
matter  of  business  in  which,  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  we  are  every  one  of  us  concerned;  and  let  us  at 
the  same  time  bear  in  mind,  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  cattie  we  can  feed  and  keep  upon  a  iarm^ 
the  more  profit  the  farm  is  likely  to  yield;  and  of 
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course  the  more  cattle  that  are  kept,  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  manure  will  there  be  produced^  and 
more  particularly  if  euch  cattle  are  chiefly  stall  fed. 
I  ouprht,  however,  here  to  remark  generally,  that 
in  order  that  a  former  may  do  justice  to  himself  on 
a  clay  land  farm,  should  it  be  cold  or  wet,  he  must 
have  a  part  of  the  tillage  land  properly  drained,  for 
he  cannot  expect  to  succeed  in  times  like  the  pre- 
sent unless  his  land  be  efficiently  cultivated ;  the 
fact  is,  he  ought  and  must  grow  some  turnips,  or 
he  otherwise  must  sustain  a  serious  loss  for  the 
want  of  them,  not  only  for  his  cattle,  but  for  his 
manure  heap.  You  will,  I  believe  some  of  you, 
recollect  that  at  a  former  discussion  of  this  club,  a 
resolution  was  come  to,  that  it  was  more  economi- 
cal to  keep  all  heavy  cattle  in  the  house  upon  green 
cut  food  during  summer,  than  to  turn  them  out 
upon  the  pastures,  and  that,  by  doing  so,  a  greater 
number  of  cattle  could  be  kept  with  advantage; 
and  I  am  still  fully  convinced  that  stall  -feeding 
during  the  summer  is  more  profitable  to  the  for- 
mer than  turning  the  cattle  loose  upon  the  pas- 
tures. Now,  gentlemen,  if  we  admit  diis  to  be  ihe 
case,  I  think  it  appears  also  quite  evident  that  a 
farm  nearly  all  in  tillage  will  carry  a  much  greater 
number  of  cattle  to  advantage  than  what  a  farm 
half  arable  and  half  grass  would  do.  On  a  farm 
nearly  all  arable,  if  a  suitable  course  of  cropping  be 
adopted,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  requisite 
kind  of  food  may  be  produced,  to  keep  more  than 
one-third  additional  cattle,  particularly  fatting 
cattle,  over  what  could  be  kept  if  the  same  farm 
were  half  arable  and  half  grass.  Old  prejudices 
are  fast  wearing  away,  and  therefore  you  will  not 
be  surprised  when  I  tell  you  that  if  I  live  a  few 
years  longer,  I  expect  to  see  linseed  used  as  a 
general  ingredient  for  feeding  cattle  on  almost 
every  farm ;  and  not  only  this,  but  I  also  expect 
to  see  every  farmer  grow  his  own  linseed  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  true  that  flax  has  from  time  im- 
memorial been  condemned  as  a  scourging  and  in- 
jurious crop  to  produce  on  a  farm,  and  therefore  it 
has  been  in  liiany  farm  leases  and  agreements 
prohibited  from  being  grown ;  but  for  all  this,  I 
very  much  doubt  if  it  is  a  more  exhausting  crop 
than  several  others  that  are  grown :  and  the  prin- 
cipal reason  of  its  being  thought  a  scourging  crop 
has,  I  believe,  arose  from  an  improper  course  of 
cropping  having  been  pursued,  and  thereby  the 
fertility  of  the  land  in  some  cases  injured;  whereas, 
the  great  art  in  following  out  a  proper  course  or 
rotation  of  cropping,  is  to  adopt  such  a  scheme, 
that  no  particular  crop  may  follow  another  which 
has  already  extracted  from  the  soil  a  great  portion 
of  the  principal  ingredients  required  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crop,  without  first  adding  to  that  land 
h  a  description  of  manure  as  will  remedy  the 


defect.  I  may  here  ako  be  allowed  to  name  that 
at  another  of  our  past  discussions  I  was  deputed  to 
introduce  the  subject,  which  was  "The  comparative 
advantages  and  profitable  cultivation  of  old  grass 
land  as  compared  with  arable  land  of  similar  quali- 
ty." I  then  showed  that  it  required,  at  the  very 
least,  two  acres  of  good  grass  land  to  keep  a  fat- 
tening beast  for  a  year ;  and  I  now  wish  to  show 
as  clearly  as  I  am  convinced  myself,  that  less  than 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  medium  tillage  land,  by  adopt- 
ing a  proper  system,  will  do  the  same  things  and 
also  will  feed  the  cattle  much  foster  than  the  old 
method.  There  are  already  some  gentlemen^  not 
far  distant  from  our  immediate  locality,  who  are 
using  considerable  quantities  of  linseed,  as  steamed 
food,  along  with  meal,  cut  straw,  and  turnips,  for 
winter  feeding,  and  I  believe  also  with  very  good 
eflect ;  and  I  think  the  probability  is  that,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  it  will  be  also  applied  by  the  same 
parties  to  summer  feeding,  along  with  green  cut 
food.  There  is  one  gentieman  in  particular  that  I 
may  name,  John  Hutton,  Esq.,  of  Sowber  Hill, 
who  has  adopted  this  system,  and  who  very  kindly 
invited  our  chairman,  along  with  Mr.  Johnson  and 
myself,  to  go  to  his  place,  and  see  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  preparing  the  food,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  stock  seemed  to  thrive  upon  it ;  we  availed 
ourselves  of  his  kindness,  and  by  that  means  ob- 
tained a  treat  of  no  common  order,  when  he  gave 
us  in  detail  all  the  diflerent  items  of  expense  that 
he  was  at  in  the  preparation  of  the  food;  and  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  that  we  spent  at  Sowber  Hill, 
we  were  three  diflfetent  times  amongst  the  cattle, 
and  each  time  found  them  laying  down  resting;  in 
fact,  their  quiet  appearance  and  healthy  thriving 
condition  were  such,  that  we  felt  perfectly  satisfied 
that  they  were  feeding  in  a  very  superior  manner ; 
whilst  Mr.  Hutton  quite  convinced  us  that  by 
using  the  steamed  food  along  with  turnips,  he 
could  feed  at  least  twice  the  number  of  beasts 
with  the  same  quantity  of  turnips  that  he  formerly 
did,  and  that  in  a  much  less  time  than  what  was 
required  when  the  steamed  food  was  not  used 
along  with  the  turnips.  He  was  also  convinced 
that  it  was  with  equal,  if  not  greater  profit  to  him- 
self. Now,  in  order  to  give  you  a  clear  view  of 
my  own  ideas  on  this  matter,  it  will  be  requisite 
to  go  a  litUe  into  detail,  to  shew  what  may  be  done 
by  growing  such  produce  upon «  farm  as  is  re- 
quisite for  cattie  feeding,  vis.,  com,  linseed,  and 
turnips,  also  rape,  tares.  Clover^  and  rye-grass. 
Now  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  hind  will  grow  208 
stones  of  com;  another  acre  and  a  quarter  will 
produce  90  stones  of  linseed;  and  upon  three 
quarters  of  an  acre  you  may  grow  14  tons  of  tur- 
nips. Now  these  quantities,  the  com  being  groond 
into  meal,  the  linseed  steamed,  and  both  mixed  as 
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required  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cut  straw, 
win,  with  the  addition  of  ^  14  tona  of  turnips, 
be  ample  for  feeding  four  heasts  during  the  whole 
of  the  26  weeks  of  the  winter  half  year.  This 
would  be  at  ihe  rate  of  two  feeds  of  the  ft»mpound, 
and  two  feeds  of  turnips,  in  each  day.  Then  for 
the  summer  half  year,  I  am  pretty  certain  that  it 
woold  be  a  considerable  advantage  to  give  one  feed 
of  compound  per  day  along  with  mown  clover, 
tuts,  or  rape,  and  by  this  means  five-eighths 
of  an  acre  of  com,  five-eighths  of  an  acre 
of  linseed,  with  one  and  a  half  acres  of  rape, 
tares,  and  clover,  would  be  sufiicient  to  feed  four 
beasts  through  the  twenty-six  weeks  of  the  sum- 
mer half  year :  thus  the  quantity  of  land  required 
to  feed  four  fuU  grown  beasts  for  a  year,  is  six 
acres.  But  I  must  now  tell  you,  that  Uie  whole  of 
tbe  produce  of  the  six  acres  would  not  be  required; 
fiar  you  will  recollect  that  in  this  calculation  I 
Darned  above  an  acre  and  three  quarters  of  linseed. 
Now  if  the  fibre  on  this  acre  and  three  quarters 
and  twenty  perches  of  flax  be  rough  dressed  for  the 
market,  it  will  yield  a  profit  of  about  £12  10s.,  in- 
dependent of  the  linseed  used  for  the  cattle  feeding} 
and  thenfore,  this  being  the  case,  if  we  reckon  five 
acna  we  shall  be  much  nearer  the  truth.  Now, 
geptlemen,  if  it  be  found  by  experience,  that  flax  is 
a  more  rsmunerative  and  profitable  crop  than  most 
otben,  I  don't  see  why  it  should  not  be  grown 
QXkder  proper  management,  when  it  is  also  seen  that 
the  seed  is  so  valuable  in  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  be- 
sides which,  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  ma- 
nure produced  by  linseed  feeding  is  much  more 
valuable  than  that  produced  by  ordinary  stall  feed : 
but  the  moat  profitable  part  of  the  crop  is  the  fibre 
of  the  flax.  I  have  taken  some  pains  in  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain  the  expenses  of  rearing  and  prepar- 
ing s  crop  of  flax;  and  I  find  that  the  profits 
thereon  are  generally  much  greater  than  upon 
ordioaiy  crops  of  com ;  and  from  the  information  I 
have  got,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  forty  stones  per 
acre  is  certainly  not  above  an  average,  crop  but 
which,  without  reckoning  anything  for  the  seed 
produced,  would  yield  a  profit  of  about  £7  per  acre. 
The  expenses  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  flax,  and 
preparing  it  for  sale,  will  be  about  as  follows : — 

£  8. 
To  rent  of  one  acre  of  land  .  .  .110 
To  rates  and  taxes         .        .  .    0  10 

To  pbughing,  harrowing,  &c.       .        .16 
To  seed  2i  bushels        .        .        .        .     1   10 

To  weeding 0  12 

To  pulling 0  12 

To  tamnf  and  dreasinf^  seed .        .        .    0  10 
To  waterm^r  and  giassmg  .        .15 

To  caitm(j[  home 0  10 

To  flcntchmg  40  stones .        .        .        .20 


Total  expenses  per  acre 


£10    4    0 


£14 

0 

0 

.     6 

6 

0 

.  20 

6 

0 

.  10 

4 

0 

By  40  stones  of  flax  at  7s.    . 
By  18  bushds  of  seed  at  78. 

Total  produce  per  acre 
Deduct  expenses,  as  aoove 


Profit  per  acre    .        .        .        £10    2    o 

I  must  beg  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  pardon  me  for 
thus  digressing  from  the  question  at  issue ;  but  1 
have  done  so  to  show  that  it  is  desirable  that  each 
farm  should  produce  its  own  linseed  for  feeding, 
and  that  it  is  profitable  to  do  so ;  and  also  to  show 
that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  whole  six 
acres,  which  I  have  before  named,  into  account  for 
the  feeding  of  four  beasts  for  twelve  months,  but 
that  five  acres  are  sufficient,  as  follows  : — 

First  for  the  summer  26  weeks,  a.,  r.  p. 

Land  to  grow  com  for  meal  .  .    0    2  20 

„         Linseed  for  steaming  .    0    2  20 

„          Clover,  tares,  and  rape  .12    0 

Total  quantity  for  summer  .        .230 

Then  for  the  winter  26  weeks. 

Land  to  grow  com  for  meal  .  .110 

„  Unseed  for  steaming       .110 

„         Turnips  .        .        .        .030 

Total  for  winter .        .        .        .310 
Total  for  summer       .  .230 

Total  for  the  year       .        .        .600 
Deduct  for  the  flax     .        ,        .10    0 

Quantity  of  land  required       .500 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  this  shows  that  five  acres 
of  arable  land,  of  medium  quality,  under  proper 
cultivation,  are  sufficient  to  feed  four  full  sized 
beasts  for  twelve  months ;  whereas,  on  a  farm  half 
arable  and  half  grass,  eight  acres  at  least  would  be 
required  to  do  this ;  therefore,  this,  I  think,  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  a  considerable  quantity  more 
stock  may  be  kept  on  a  farm  in  which  the  land  is 
chiefly  under  the  plough.  Now,  I  would  not  have 
you  to  understand  that  I  would  confine  the  system' 
to  feeding  beasts  only,  certainly  not ;  for  if  it  an- 
swer well  for  fat  stock,  I  don't  see  why  it  should 
not  answer  well  for  milk  cows  and  other  heavy 
cattle.  A  farmer's  milk  cow,  upon  ordinary  land, 
generally  consumes  from  an  acre  and  a  half  to  two 
acres  for  her  summer's  keep,  and  about  as  much 
more  for  winter  j  but  I  have  no  doubt,  if  the  same 
cow  were  fed  in  the  house  upon  cut-food  with  a 
feed  per  day  of  the  compound,  that  one-half  the 
quantity  of  land  would  be  ample  for  the  same 
purpose.  Then  if  this  be  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  similar  results  would  accrue  in  all  cases  of 
heavy  stock  being  fed  in  the  stall  instead  of  in  the 
pasture,    I^om  inquiries  which  I  have  made,  I  find 
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that  in  mnter,  feeding  with  the  steam  compound, 
the  following  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  grown 
beast  per  day ; — 

Linseed      ....  2lb8. 

Ground  corn       .            .            .  Slbs. 

Cut  straw            .            .            .  lOlbs. 

Turnips                .             .             .  SOlbs. 

This  quantity  is  given  in  two  feeds  of  the  com- 
pound, and  two  feeds  of  turnips ;  and  a  little  straw 
is  also  given  at  night.  Milk  cows  and  other  cattle 
might  have  one  feed  per  day  of  this  compound, 
along  with  their  ordinary  food.  The  great  advan- 
tage derived  from  the  use  of  the  compound  which  I 
have  now  partially  described,  seems  to  arise  in 
different  ways.  Ist. — From  the  food  being  cut, 
ground,  and  given  in  a  warm  state,  both  mastica- 
tion and  digestion  is  considerably  assisted,  and 
thereby  the  animals  obtain  more  rest,  and  conse- 
quently fatten  in  less  time.  2nd. — By  using  the 
compound  a  greater  number  of  cattle  can  be  fed, 
which  is  a  very  important  matter,  more  particularly 
where  turnips  are  not  plentiful.  3rd. — ^The  ma- 
nure produced  by  this  method  of  feeding  is  found 
to  be  more  valuable  than  by  turnip  feeding  only. 

Henry  Chaytor,  Esq.,  of  Qerveaux  Castle, 
said  that  if  the  system  of  stall  or  box  feeding  cattle 
were  carried  out  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  present, 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  beneficial, 
more  particularly  if  the  linseed  required  for  the 
purpose  was  cultivated  and  grown  upon  the  farm 
where  it  was  consumed ;  and  he  had  very  little 
doubt  but  that  the  system  partially  detailed  by 
Mr.  Dixon,  the  secretary,  might  be  carried  out  suc- 
cessfully, as  well  as  beneficially ;  and  if  the  fibre 
of  the  flax  could  be  profitably  saved  and  prepared 
for  the  manufacturer,  which  he  did  not  see  any 
reason  to  doubt,  he  thought  it  would  be  the  means 
of  producing  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  vacant  sea- 
sons for  the  wives  and  families  of  the  labouring 
man,  which  he  considered  would  be  a  very  good 
thing.  Now  a  good  deal  had  been  said  with  regard 
to  flax  being  an  exhausting  crop,  and  no  doubt 
it  might  be  so ;  yet  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
wheat  and  some  other  crops  were  also  exhausters  of 


the  land — perhaps  as  much  as  flax ;  therefore,  in 
that  respect,  he  fancied  there  were  no  difliculties  but 
what  could  be  removed  by  judicious  cultivation 
and  a  proper  course  of  cropping.  But  in  discussing 
this  subject  there  were  so  many  things  which  ought 
to  be  taken  into  account,  that  it  was,  he  thought, 
utterly  impossible  for  the  present  meeting  to  come 
to  any  correct  conclusion ;  for  although  Mr.  Dixon 
had  entered  pretty  largely  on  the  subject,  yet  there 
were  many  points  which  bore  upon  the  subject  that 
would  require  explanation,  as  for  instance,  he  had 
not  shown  how  it  would  answer  to  stall  feed  in 
summer  with  grass  cut  from  old  sward,  in  compan- 
son  with  tares,  clover,  or  rape.  He  also  thought 
that  Mr.  Dixon's  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  culti- 
vating an  acre  of  land,  and  winning  the  flax,  was 
too  high,  as  was  also  the  value  that  he  put  upon 
ordinary  land ;  yet  there  was  no  doubt  but  the  profit 
would  be  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  profits  upon 
ordinary  crops  of  com,  if  at  all  judiciously  managed. 

Mr.  Walton  said,  that  bringing  about  a  sys- 
tem of  house-feeding  cattle,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Dixon,  would  impose  a  considerable  increase  of 
labour ;  and  labour  in  his  neighbourhood  was  scarce; 
and  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  bad  to  carry  out 
to  advantage,  except  in  large  establishments,  where 
men  could  be  specially  employed  to  attend  to  the 
preparation  of  the  food  and  feeding  of  the  cattle  only. 

Mr.  Chaytor — Undoubtedly  there  must  be 
some  difliculty  in  the  first  instance  for  want  of  a 
proper  system,  but  by  a  little  contrivance  he  thought 
this  might  be  overcome :  it  certainly  would  not 
answer  to  break  in  upon  the  time  of  the  ploughmen, 
or  those  going  with  the  draughts,  to  attend  to  the 
cattle ;  but  he  thought  in  ordinary  establishments  a 
method  might  be  adopted  that  might  work  advan- 
tageously; although  the  whole  of  the  time  of  the 
parties  attending  the  cattle  should  not  be  taken 
up  with  it. 

Other  members  gave  their  opinion,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  continued  until  five  o'clock,  the  time 
for  closing  the  meeting,  but  no  resolution  was  come 
to  on  the  subject. 

The  subject  fixed  for  the  January  meeting  is 
Drainmg." 


INTERESTING     AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT. 


On  the  12th  of  September,  we  stated  that  an  ex- 
periment bad  been  made  upon  a  farm  in  Sonth  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  growing  of  roots,  that  might,  if  success- 
ful,  serve  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  both  aa  regards  the  farmers 
and  the  public.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  to  state 
the  result  of  this  experiment,  which  has  answered. 


and  even  exceeded,  the  expecteUon  we  then  formed  of 
its  success. 

The  land  occupied  by  this  experiment,  we  found,  on 
correct  measurement,  to  have  been  three  acres  one 
rood  and  eighty-three  yards.  The  land  was  sown  in 
alternate  drills  at  a  distance  of  30  inches  between 
each,  first  a  drill  of  potatoes  (cups,  as  they  are  called) , 
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and  then  a  drill  of  Swedish  tornips ;  so  that  the  potato 
tops  IB  one  drill  did  not  come  in  contact  with  those 
of  the  next  drill  of  the  same  root.  The  potatoes  and 
Uie  turnips  thus  grew  together  till  aboat  the  middle 
of  last  month  (October),  when  the  potatoes,  which  had 
been  partially  attacked  by  the  preyailing  disease,  were 
dog  up  and  sent  to  the  Manchester  market,  where 
tbey  were  sold  at  12s.  per  load  of  3  bushels;  but  the 
tnmlps  remain  in  the  ground,  and  are  growing  yigo- 
rousljT,  each  drill  having  now  twice  the  accustomed 
room  for  nourishment  and  g^wth. 

The  quantity  of  potatoes  produced  proved  to  be  68} 
lowiB  of  large,  10  loads  of  small,  and  5  loads  of 
deeajed  potatoes,  which  sold  as  follows : — 

68i  loads  at  128 , £41     2    0 

10  loads  of  small  at  6s.     ...« 3    2    0 

5  loads  bad,  unproductive. 


£44    4 
The  turnips,  as  we  have  stated,  are  still 
io  the  ground,  but  from  their  appear- 
ance the  crop  may  be  asfely  estimated 
at  '20  tons — value;  27s.  per  ton 27 


0    0 


The  vield  of  cop  potatoes,  on  an  average 
of  jears,  b  00  loads  per  acre,  and  the 
average  price  in  the  Manchester  mar- 


£71    4    0 


ket,  5s.  per  load  ;  so  that  if  the  whole 
field  had  been  set  with  potatoes  before, 
the  quantity  produced  would  have  been 
200  loads, at 5s ••....        50 
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Excess  of  produce  in  mon^  this  year 
over  an  average  of  years ...•••     £21    4    0 

Independent  of  this  gain  in  money,  we  have  here  a 
practical  security  against  the  future  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  or  of  having  that  failure  made  np  by  the 
two  crops  united.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the 
manure  used  in  the  cultivation  of  this  field  was  six 
cwt.  of  guano  per  acre,  sown  in  drill,  of  the  value  of 
6s.  per  cwt,  and  that  the  soil  is  reclaimed  peat  earth, 
which  abounds  to  so  great  an  extent  in  Lancasl^ire 
and  in  most  of  the  Irish  provinces.  As  this  favour- 
able  result  is,  we  believe,  principally  attributable  to 
the  separation  of  the  potato  drills  from  each  other,  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  under  this  system  of 
husbandry  the  results  would  be  equally  favourable  on 
any  land  suitable  for  the  growth  of  these  valuable 
roots.  The  risk  of  an  experiment  is  very  inconsider" 
able ;  and  we  recommend  its  adoption,  to  a  certain 
extent  at  least,  so  long  as  the  country  shall  suffer 
under  the  visitation  of  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  food  for  the  people. — Leeds 
Mercury. 


TENANT    RIGHT. 


Sir,— >Tonr  journal  having  for  some  time  past  con- 
tuned  many  useful  and  appropriate  letters  on  the  ques- 
tion of  tenant-right,  with  your  permission  I  will  offer  a 
few  observations  on  that  important  subject ;  and  as  it  is 
now  entertained,  not  only  as  a  leading  question  in  various 
Farmers'  Clubs,  but  also  by  the  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament ;  and  aa  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by 
those  who  have  already  taken  such  an  interest  for  the 
advanoement  of  agriculture,  I  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  great  benefit  will  result  from  their  united  and  praise- 
worthy exertions. 

I  consider  that  the  question  of  tenant-right  involves 
that  of  Uie  landlord,  the  labourer,  and  the  public,  and 
as  the  tenant  must  be  considered  the  principal  to  carry 
oat  all  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  our  soil,  it  is 
highly  requisite  that  he  should  have  security  for  his  in- 
Tegtmcnt  by  an  improved  tenure,  and  no  longer  be  sub- 
jeet  to  that  baneful  practice,  which  is  too  often  witnessed, 
by  mercenary  landlords  and  unjust  stewards,  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  land,  merely 
giving  tlie  tenant  six  months'  notioe,  depriving  him  and 
his  £unily  of  a  home,  and  selling  his  property  invested  in 
the  soil  to  another  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent. 
Sorely  this  is  a  proof  that  sneh  base  practices  in  this  en- 
fighteaed  age  should  be  no  kmger  tolerated,  and  that  the 
tenantry  ahonld  be  protected  by  some  legislative  enact* 
nentytheneceasity  of  which  W.  S.  Crawford,  Esq.,  M.P., 
has  deaily  shown  by  his  excdlent  letters  in  yonr  paper 


to  the  tenantry  of  Ulster,  which  is  applicable  to  the  te- 
nantry of  England.  He  shows  that  the  property  in- 
vested in  the  soil  is  the  tenant's,  and  which  all  honest 
landlords  will  readily  admit  is  the  tenant's  right.  He 
also  states  that  the  tenant  is  often  grievously  wronged, 
and  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  sucih  dishonest  practices, 
he  is  desirous  to  see  him  protected  by  the  laws  of  his 
country ;  and  further  states,  that  if  the  landlord  will  not 
allow  him  to  sell  bis  property  invested  in  the  land,  that 
the  landlord  should  pay  for  it  himself. 

Such  a  provision  would  protect  the  industrious  far- 
mer from  that  unjust  system  of  turning  tenants  out  at 
six  months'  notice,  and  lettbg  the  land  by  tender— a  sort 
of  dark  auction  ;  filching  from  the  tenant  the  property 
which  rightly  belongs  to  him,  and  selHng  it  to  another 
in  the  shape  of  increased  rent. 

A  case  of  this  description  occurred  about  three  years 
since  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  that  by  a  noble  earl 
who  gave  his  numerous  tenants  six  months'  notioe  to 
quit,  and  let  his  farms  by  tender ;  some  of  the  tenants 
were  of  long  standing,  and  had  been  cultivating  their 
land  in  a  first-rate  style,  unfortunately  for  them,  under 
a  false  security.  This  is  not  a  solitary  case,  but  it  is  sa- 
tisfactory to  know  they  are  not  numerous ;  also  that  there 
are  fsw  noble  lords  that  would  act  in  the  same  manner. 

It  is  such  cases  of  injustice  that  induce  all  thinking 
men  to  advocate  a  better  tenure.  Indeed,  I  consider 
that  the  landlords'  and  tenants'  interest  are  inseparable, 
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as  they  both  are  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  loil, 
the  one  owning  the  land,  and  the  other  finding  skill  and 
capital  for  its  cnltiyation*  And  as  the  owners  of  the 
soil  have  not  the  means  to  cnltiTate  it  properly,  it  should 
be  no  longer  a  question  with  them  as  to  an  Improred  te- 
nure embodying  both  their  rights. 

Under  such  impressions  I  therefore  olfer  my  opinion. 
I  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  is  a  responsible  agent,  and  that  it  is  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  him  to  select  such  tenants  who  will  cultiTSte  his 
land  properly,  giving  them  every  enoouragement  by  as' 
siBting  or  bearing  the  principal  outlay  for  all  permanent 
improvements,  in  order  to  increase  the  productive  powers 
of  the  soil  to  its  greatest  extent  to  supply  the  demands 
of  an  increasing  population.  Looking  at  bis  situation  in 
society  as  the  owner  of  the  soU,  the  country  demands  it 
at  his  hand  {  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  is  entitled  to  a  fiur  i«it  for  his  land,  and  if  he  should 
improve  such  land  after  letting  it  by  an  efilBotttal  drain- 
age, by  cutting  down  useless  timber,  grubbing  hedge- 
rows to  enlarge  the  fields,  chaUdng,  &c.,  &o.,  he  is  fidrly 
entitled  to  receive  a  reasonable  interest  for  such  outlay 
from  the  tenant. 

As  the  landlord  should  be  held  rseponsible  for  the  pro- 
per cultivation  of  the  land,  if  at  any  time  he  was  able  to 
prove  that  his  estate  waa  injured  by  ncg laot  or  improper 
managemant,  a  provision  should  be  enacted  tliat  he 
should  have  the  full  power  to  re-enter  and  take  pos- 
session of  the  growing  crops  and  stock,  repaying  him- 
self for  such  u\jury  to  the  estate,  and  returning  the  te- 
nant the  surplus — such  should  be  considered  a  land- 
lord's  right.  Respectmg  tenant-right  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be  far  better,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  a 
better  system  of  cultivation,  that  all  yearly  holdings 
should  cease — that  land  should  be  held,  if  not  under 
lease,  subject  to  two  years'  notice,  at  the  option  of  dtfaer 
landlord  or  tenant;  if  on  gtvmg  up  such  land  it  could 
be  proved  that  it  was  in  any  way  deteriorated,  the  tenant 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  for  it  $  but  if  ,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  land  was  Lnproved, 
the  tenant  would  have  a  daim  on  his  landlord ;  such  a 
system  would  hold  out  encoursgement  for  good  farming, 
and  inflict  a  penalty  for  neglect. 

This  may  be  considered  by  many  rather  severe,  but  on 
due  consideration  the  principle  is  just ;  as  I  have  before 
observed,  that  the  owners  of  the  soU  are  re^onsible 
agents,  there  must  of  neoeiiity  be  a  law  to  protect  their 
estates  from  injury. 

The  tenant's  rights,  on  giving  op  posienion,  may  be 
important ;  he  may  have  undertaken  the  drainage,  ereoted 
buildings  with  various  improvements ;  ha  nay  have  taken 
possession  of  the  land  in  a  foulstatn,  overrun  with  couch 
and  weeds,  which  is  attended  with  oonsiderable  eipense 
to  eradicate,  leaving  the  land  greatly  impoverished ;  one 
coat  of  manure  would  not  be  sufficient  to  restore  ita  for* 
tility ;  to  use  a  simile,  it  would  be  like  a  hnngry  man 
after  one  meal,  he  would  soon  nquire  another  {  land  so 
neglected  would  soon  cost  an  outlay  of  10/.  par  acre,  in- 
creasing the  value  of  the  land  in  the  saoM  pipportipn, 
consequently  the  tenant  would  be  entitled  to  •  fiur  OMi* 
penaation  for  such  outlay. 


It  might  be  said  that  there  would  be  groit  difieolky  in 
ascertainmg  the  improvement  after  a  holding  of  lerenl 
years ;  this  may  be  obviated  by  a  survey  by  conpetot 
persons,  reporting  on  the  state  of  the  cnltivatioa  on  tak- 
ing possession ;  a  similar  system  might  be  adopted  on 
the  purchase  of  manure,  when  it  is  put  on  the  Isnd,  to 
call  in  a  responsible  person  and  obtain  his  certificate  ai 
to  the  quantity ;  this  courw  would  only  be  neoesaary  two 
years  previous  to  giving  up  the  possession ;  the  noe 
would  apply  to  chalk  and  all  artifidsl  dressbga.  HoU- 
bg  at  two  years  certain  would  be  almost  eqnsl  to  » 
lease,  and  paying  for  all  improvements ;  indeed,  1  am 
of  opinion  that  even  under  a  lease  every  unprovenent 
should  be  paid  by  the  landlord ;  it  would  insure  almoat 
invariably  that  the  land  should  be  kept  in  a  proper  itite 
of  oultivation,  it  would  annihil4to  that  baneful  ajitan 
practised  two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  eipiration 
of  a  lease,  what  is  termed  running  the  lend  out,  by  which 
practice  it  will  tske  the  next  tenant  five  years  to  reatore 
it,  consequently  the  prodnctire  powen  oftbslsodaR 
lost,  not  only  to  the  great  injury  of  the  estate,  redodng 
its  value,  but  also  to  the  labourer  and  the  eommuaitf  at 
Urge. 

The  niljeet  of  leases  has  bug  been  a  queetion  bcfoie 
the  pubUe,  who  have  advocated  the  principle  as  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  tmiant  fanner*  I  oonsidw  that  there  an 
few  perKms  (even  those  of  the  old  ichoel)  who  will  not 
readily  acknowledge  the  jnstneis  of  the  piineqpls.  And 
although  there  are  many  very  excellent  landlorda  who 
let  their  lands  on  fair  terms  by  the  year,  following  the 
steps  of  their  forefathers  on  the  principle  of  live  and  let 
live,  who  would  be  reluctsnt  to  remove  an  old  tenant  or 
his  fhmily  I  but,  alas  I  like  others,  they  depart,  and  are 
no  more  seen,  another  fills  their  place  either  by  ri^  of 
inheritance  or  purchase,  who  may  not  respect  the  old 
tenantswlio  havebeenmany  years  toilingon  the  eatste,  bat 
some  like  the  noble  earl  in  Kent,  desirous  to  increaae  hii 
rent-roll;  embraces  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  by  only 
a  six  months'  notice  dqprive  an  uiduatrious  tenant  of  a 
home,  and  not  only  a  oonsiderBble  portion  of  bia  pro- 
perty invested  in  tiie  land  under  the  security  of  hia  late 
benevolent  landlord,  but  he  is  compelled  to  make  a  far- 
ther sacrifice  of  his  stock  by  public  auction. 

Under  all  the  disadvantsges  resulting  from  sock  aa 
uneertain  tenure,  viewing  the  whole  snbjeet  ooUectirslyi 
it  must  be  aoknewledged  that  the  tanaot's-rigbt,  en* 
bodyiqg  that  of  the  landford's,  is  a  public  queetioo,  tka 
public  having  a  just  claim  upon  the  owners  and  cottiri- 
tors  of  the  soil,  that  the  land  shall  be  made  to  pmdeca 
an  increase  to  its  fullest  extent. 

To  me  it  is  evident  that  the  landlords  and  tanaataaii 
phMsd  in  that  position  flrom  a  late  deeistonofthekgif 
latara  that  chey  have  no  eltamattve  bat  Oat  of  fawreaa. 
ing  the  produoe  of  the  land  in  evwy  poaeiUe  way,  is 
order  tkat  they  naay  not  be  ent-riTalled  by  a  Miffi 


Hie  trial,  no  doubt,  to  eoanbal  with  aU  the  wortd,  vfll 
be  an  Important  eaie,  but  Ike  landlord  aiad  tnsnt  aivt 
eaohother,orl  fiaar  thsir  foto  wiB  bt 
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tenure,  indnding  both  their  interests ;  an  extensive  im- 
prorement  in  the  cultivation  of  our  united  soils  would 
cooseqoentlj  be  the  result,  and  the  benefits  arising  from 
an  increase  of  produce  would  be  almost  incalculable; 
and  as  labour  increases  wealth  not  only  to  the  rich  but 
the  poor  also,  giving  them  a  ready  market  for  their  la. 
boor,  which  is  the  only  property  they  possess ;  thus 
would  it  be  the  means  of  renderiog  them  contented  and 
lappy. 

Bj  an  increase  of  produce  the  farmer  would  be  in  a 
Ui  better  situation  to  bear  up  against  low  prices,  and  by 
the  same  rule,  haying  his  land  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tioQ,  he  will  receive  the  benefit  of  rising  markets. 

And  I  must  repeat  again  my  opinion  that  every  en- 
coongement  should  be  held  out  for  good  eultiTation, 
and  that  a  penalty  should  be  inflicted  for  neglect.  The 
latter  would  make  fermert  more  cautious,  in  order  to 
avoid  that  practice,  too  often  pursued,  of  holding  a 
giuia  quantity  of  land  than  tiiey  have  capital  to  ma- 
age  properly,  alike  iigurious  to  themselves  and  the 
public.  In  making  these  remarks,  I  vrish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  do  not  allude  to  those  who 


have  large  holdings,  if  they  have  capital  combined  with 
skill  and  industry.  I  consider  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  the  greatest  injustice  in  a  free  country,  if,  because  a 
man  wfts  doomed  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  he  should  be 
restricted  to  acres,  and  not  allowed  the  same  privilege  as 
the  manofactorer  and  tradesman  in  employing  that  pro- 
perty with  which  Providence  has  entrusted  him  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  if  by  superior  cultivation  he  made 
the  land  to  produce  three  ears  of  com  where  only  two 
grew  before,  it  would  be  of  Uttle  consequence  how  large 
a  quantity  of  land  he  occupied^the  public  would  be  in- 
debted to  him  for  such  increase. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  agahi  repeat  that  it  is  my  firm 
belief  that  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  uniting  to  esta- 
blish an  improved  tenure,  the  benefit  rssulthig  would  be 
very  ejctensive  by  rendering  our  fields  more  fertile,  and 
our  labourers  better  provided  with  food  and  clothing. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  most  respectfoUy, 

C0A8.   NVWMAV. 

Court FarfHt  Hayet,  Dee.  15. 
—Mark  Lane  Express. 


ON    TENANT-RIGHT. 


Sit,— As  one  of  those  who,  for  years,  have  regretted 
that  all  improTements  made  by  the  tenant-farmer  must, 
oi  oeoesnty,  be  efTeeted  by  sufferance ;  and  as  one  who 
Ms  desply  the  disadvantage  of  the  present  law  with 
f^OKoet  to  tanant-right,  fidHng,  as  it  fluently  does, 
tbe  endetrouTB  of  our  most  enterprising  cultivators; 
sUov  ne  to  ezpreas  my  unqualified  thanks  to  the  Hon. 
W.  U.  WtJaon,  Mr.  Shftw,  and  Mr.  Lattimoro,  for  the 
Dobis  manner  in  which  th^  oame  forward  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  tenant-farmer,  at  the  Farmer's  Club, 
00  Thursday  last.  The  talents  of  thcM  gentlemen  I 
bdieve  to  be  unquestionable,  and  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Lattimore  superlatively  manly  and  admirable,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  land-agents,  stewards,  and  land-valuers 
have  as  good  a  oght  to  dlKuas  the  questkm  at  issue  as 
the  tonus  themaelTes;  bvt  it  by  ao  means  foUowB,  that 
the  mote  important  body  diould  be  influenced,  in  the  re- 
motest  degree,  by  the  opioians  of  the  farmer:  and  where 
a  desire  to  myatij^,  or  get  rid  of  the  ^nestioa  by  means 
of  a  side-wind,  is  manifested,  they  would  be  most  unwise 
to  do  so.  No :  brother  Farmers !  thank  Heaven,  there 
are  those  among  us  who  possess  tolerably  clear  heads, 
with  cultivated  minds,  and  who  are,  consequently,  un- 
fikdj  to  be  caught  by  chaff. 

*•  Legal  recognition,''  as  Mr.  Lattimore  terms  It,  "  can 
akne  be  useful  to  the  country.  Oveitiifea  from  land- 
agents,  unattended  by  legal  eoMtnent,  would  qieedily 
prove  to  be  merely  visionary ;  and  mighi  would  i^gain 
soon  trample  upon  right.*' 

Vncompromising  as  are  my  opinions  on  this  point,  I 
Bffl  proud  to  acknowledge  that  England  abounds  with 
BMuiy  noble-minded  landlords ;  men  who  would  rather 
hne  a  right  hand  or  a  right  eye  than  be  guilty  of  an 
>^ast,  or  ^gentlemanly  action.    To  the  honour  of  an 


East  Kent  M.P.  I  will  relate  the  following  fact:  A 
tenant  of  his,  who  had  farmed  under  his  late  father,  had 
determined  on  quitting  his  occupation.  On  ascertaining 
thai  the  outgoing  tenant  alluded  to  bought  all  his  hay, 
straw,  &c.,  at  a  sale  price  on  entering,  the  Honourable 
gentleman  Toluntarily  agreed  to  teke  them  on  the  same 
terms.  The  amount  of  this  sale,  although  no  more  than 
just,  was  eonsklerably  more  than  onr  good  old  English 
laws  teenre  to  the  tenant-at-will ;  those  lavrs  allowing 
him  iht/eedimg  jiWet  oufy^  where  a  special  agreement  to 
the  oontrary  has  not  been  exceated. 

Allow  Bie  to  submit  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
aieertain  the  feellBg  of  every  member  of  the  Lower 
House  of  Fsrliament  on  the  momentous  question  of 
tenant-right ;  and  is  it  not  time  we  began  to  inquire 
whether  the  **  Brave  peers  of  England,  the  pillars  of  the« 
stote''  (whose  ancestors  wrung  their  righte  from  Kmg 
John] ,  will,  in  the  19th  century,  after  having  assisted  in 
depriving  the  British  fieurmer  of  protection,  deny  him 
simple  justice,  and  his  dependents  that  increased  em- 
plojrment  which  wholesome  legislation  on  this  subject 
must,  of  necessity,  secure  to  them.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  aiistocraoy  of  Engknd  (the  most  enlightened, 
tiie  QMMt  dignified,  and  tiie  most  honourable  portion  ai 
our  community)  will  allow  the  Mere  eemklamee  of  self- 
intaicat  to  deter  tiiem  ham  doing  common  justiee  to  the 
country  at  large. 

Trusting,  Mr.  Editor,  you  will  continue  to  sound  the 
importance  of  this  movement  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  I  remain, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Carter  lIuGUtsi 

Belle  Vue.Dec.  1/M,  1846. 
—Mark  Lane  Express. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    HALESWORTH    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

NOVKMBBR,    1846. 


According  to  past  usage,  the  committee  of  the 
Halesworth  Farmers'  Club  have  rewwed  the  mi- 
nutes of  proceedings  at  the  various  monthly  meet- 
ings held  during  the  past  year,  and  now  beg  to 
submit  them,  in  a  condensed  form,  for  the  consi- 
deration and  approval  of  the  members.  In  adopt- 
ing the  course  referred  to,  your  committee  have  to 
acknowledge  that  much  of  the  useful  information 
elicited  during  the  lengthened  discussion  of  some 
of  the  subjects  has  been  unavoidably  suppressed. 
The  committee  especially  refer  to  the  questions  of 
the  com  laws  and  the  game  laws,  and  the  omission 
of  a  paper  of  great  merit,  by  a  zealous  and  mtelli- 
gent  member  of  the  club,  on  the  subject  of  feeding 
cattle  with  malt.  Regretting  that  the  various  opi- 
nions entertained  upon  the  different  topics  brought 
forward  cannot  be  particularized  in  a  general  re- 
port, your  committee  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  they 
venture  to  impress  upon  each  member  the  neces- 
sity of  his  punctual  attendance  at  the  monthly 
meetings,  as  it  is  only  by  pursuing  such  a  course 
that  the  full  objects  of  die  society  can  be  possibly 
att£uned. 

The  first  subject  for  discussion  at  the  monthly 
meeting  held  on  the  12th  of  December,  was,  "  The 
best  method  of  managing  stock  during  the  winter 
season,  upon  occupations  not  suited  to  turnips." 

The  terms  of  this  question  being  of  a  general 
character,  had  a  tendency  to  detract  from  its  ordi- 
nary interest ;  the  members  present  not  being  pre- 
pared with  that  accurate  information  with  regard  to 
the  results  of  the  different  systems  each  had  pur- 
sued, which  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  correctly 
ascertaining  the  relative  properties  and  value  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  food  at  the  time  when  the 
same  are  employed. 

The  introducer  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
great  expense  necessary  to  be  incurred  in  the  pur- 
chase of  arti/iciai  food  for  fattening  beasts  on  such 
occupations,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  interest  of 
fjeurmers  to  keep  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of 
store  stock,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  more  pro- 
vident means  of  feeding  principally  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm. 

With  regard  to  keeping  sheep,  it  was  mentioned, 
that  although  such  stock  are  decidedly  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  culture  of  heavy  land,  yet  that  folding 
them  upon  such  lands  during  the  winter  was  so 
precarious,  that  a  limited  number  should  only  then 
be  kept,  and  the  quantity  increased  during  the 


summer  months  wh^  tares  for  folding  could  be 
advantageously  grown.  As  to  the  proportion  of 
root  necessary  to  be  cultivated,  the  prevailing  opi- 
nion was,  that  it  should  be  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
the  course ;  and  beet  was  recommended  above  all 
other  roots,  as  less  exhausting  to  the  land,  and  af- 
fording the  best  and  most  suitable  description  of 
food  for  the  spring. 

After  discussing  the  respective  values  of  oil-cake, 
linseed,  and  the  various  compounds,  the  use  of 
boiied  barley  mixed  with  cut  chaff,  in  addition  to  a 
few  turnips,  for  feeding  store  stocky  was  stated  to 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  was  consequently  deserving  careful  con- 
sideration. After  some  desultory  remarks,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  moved  and  adopted : 

RxsoLUTiON. — "  The  best  method  of  managing 
stock  upon  occupations  not  suited  to  turnips  having 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  members  present,  it  is 
resolved,  that  owing  to  the  considerable  outlay  in 
artificial  food,  incident  to  the  carrying  out  an  en- 
laiiged  system  of  grazing  upon  such  farms,  the 
rearing  an  average  quantity  of  store  stock  is  to  be 
preferred.  Amongst  the  various  auxiliaries  to  be  used 
for  either  purpose,  a  proportion  of  com,  oil-cake, 
linseed-meal  or  compound,  and  also  boiled  barley,  at 
the  rate  of  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  peck  per 
day,  pollard,  &c.,  are  severally  recommended;  re- 
gard being  had  to  the  quality  and  description  of  the 
animal,  and  the  marketable  value  of  each  kind  of 
food  at  the  time  when  the  same  is  employed." 

Owing  to  an  important  public  agricultural  meet- 
ing on  the  16th  of  January,  which  many  of  the 
members  of  the  club  attended,  the  subject  for  con- 
sideration, namely,  "  The  best  system  of  draining, 
and  the  most  proper  time  to  perform  that  operation 
as  regards  particular  crops,"  was  introduced  at  so 
late  an  hour,  that  in  consequence  of  the  circum- 
stances before  alluded  to,  and  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  the  secretary,  the  minutes  of  the  meedng 
were  not  recorded. 

"The  probable  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  on  the  agriculturists  of  this  county,"  formed 
the  subject  of  enqmry  at  the  monthly  meeting  held 
on  the  13th  of  February. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposed  alteration  with  re- 
gard to  the  duties  on  com,  being  at  this  period 
under  the  consideration  of  the  government,  an  un- 
usual degree  of  mterest  (as  manifested  by  the  large 
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«ttend«TM!ft  of  members)  was  attached  to  the  discus- 
nonofthis  question. 

After  a  few  preliminary  remarks^  the  introducer 
quoted  yaiious  paragraphs  from  a  well  written  arti- 
de  in  the  Blugtrated  London  News,  of  10th  Jan.^ 
1846,  intitled  "  A  Descriptive  History  of  the  Com 
Laws," — commencing  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  A.  D.  1436,  and  relating  the  various  fluc- 
tnatioDs  which  they  had  undergone  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present  period. 

The  prices  of  wheat  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce coincident  with  these  changes,  and  the  results 
accruing  therefrom  to  the  producer,  the  merchant, 
and  the  consumer,  were  severally  enlarged  upon, 
and  many  powerful  arguments  advanced  to  shew 
that  whilst  great  disadvantages  had  at  various  times 
been  experienced  by  almost  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, from  the  operation  of  the  com  laws,  they 
had  in  every  instance  failed  to  accomplish  the 
prdessedly  great  object  for  which  they  were  im- 
posed, namely,  to  secure  a  steady  and  remunerating 
price. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
com  laws,  as  tending  to  their  entire  abotition,  it 
was  remarked  with  great  candour  by  the  introducer 
thatahhough  favourable  to  free  trade  principles 
abstnctedly,  he  was  not  wdthout  some  doubt  that 
the  contemplated  "transition"  measure  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers  might  be  attended  with  serious 
consequences,  not  only  to  the  landowner  by  obliging 
him  to  submit  to  a  great  reduction  of  rent,  but  to  the 
&rmer  and  labourer,  by  the  probable  loss  of  a  field 
for  the  capital  of  the  former,  and  by  diminishing 
the  employment  of  the  latter. 

Haring  disposed  of  many  of  the  leading  objections 
to  the  proposed  low  scale  of  duties,  some  circum- 
itances  considered  to  operate  as  a  balance  in  favour 
of  soch  reductions  were  then  mentioned,  amongst 
which  the  local  and  internal  disadvantages  con- 
nected with  many  of  the  com-ezporting  countries 
lymg  to  the  south  of  Russia  were  prominently  no- 
ticed :  amongst  these  disadvantages,  the  imperfect 
knowledge  of  agricultural  science,  the  inadequate 
supply  of  the  essentials  for  cultivation,  the  defective 
fitateof  the  inland  conveyance,  the  great  distance 
at  wluch  many  districts  are  placed  from  a  virtual 
port,  the  fr^ht  and  charges  incident  to  the  trans- 
mission of  Uie  produce,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
the  want  of  capital  in  the  chief  corn-producing 
coantrks,  were  respectively  enumerated.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  the  Canadas,  and  other  corn- 
growing  states  in  America ;  and  a  considerable  dif- 
ference hi  favour  of  the  quality  of  the  British  wheat 
over  that  of  almost  all  oUier  countries,  was  said  to 
east 

The  immense  increase  of  our  population;  the 
npid  improrements  in  our  commerce  an^  manu- 


factures ;  the  great  national  undertakings  now  in 
progress,  in  the  shape  of  railways,  &c. ;  and  other 
concurrent  circumstances,  were  aLso  cited  as  power- 
ful elements  of  protection— tending  necessarily  to 
increase  the  demand  for,  and  enhance  the  value  of, 
the  staple  commodities  of  the  home  producer. 

After  alluding,  at  great  length,  to  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  community  from  the  relazation  of 
the  tarififin  1842,  the  speaker,  with  a  view  to  exhi- 
bit the  noble  race  which  this  country  had  run  in 
the  progress  of  improvement,  entered  into  a  statis- 
tical account  of  our  imports  and  exports  at  various 
periods,  and  concluded  his  address  by  expressing 
a  hope,  that,  with  the  baknces  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, combined  with  a  desire  on  behalf  of  landlords 
to  meet  their  tenants  upon  liberal  principles,  and  a 
corresponding  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
to  endeavour  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by 
the  due  employment  of  their  skill  and  capital,  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  this  country  would,  under 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  remain  undiminished. 

The  gentleman  who  followed  entertained  opi- 
nions essentially  different  from  the  introducer,  and 
remarked  that  although,  in  his  opinion,  farmers 
were  not  justified  in  seeking  an  undue  amount  of 
protection,  yet,  looking  at  the  burdens  to  which  land 
was  subject,  and  the  agreements  which  had  been 
entered  into  upon  the  good  faith  that  the  com  bill 
of  1842  would  be  maintained  inviolate,  they  would 
be  treated  with  great  injustice  by  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  sliding  scale,  accompanied,  as  it  was, 
by  no  corresponding  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  com- 
pensation. The  speaker  regarded  with  some  sus- 
picion the  item  of  expenditure  for  the  freight  of 
foreign  com,  and  attached  great  importance  to  the 
fact,  that  the  foreigner  could,  and  had  during  the 
last  year,  undersold  us  in  our  own  market,  and  paid 
a  duty  of  fourteen  shillings  per  quarter.  A  series 
of  arguments  were  then  adduced  to  prove  that  a 
certain  amount  of  protection  was  indispensable  to 
the  British  farmer,  to  ensure  the  due  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  and  reference  was  also  made  to  the  low 
prices  of  continental  produce,  to  shew  that,  in  many 
instances,  great  poverty  and  distress  co-existed 
therewith. 

A  well-informed  member  of  the  club  stated,  that 
from  his  personal  knowledge  both  of  the  Canadas 
and  the  United  States,  a  considerable  boon  would 
be  conceded  to  those  countries,  in  addition  to  the 
privileges  they  now  enjoy :  and  affirmed,  that  from 
the  natural  resources  of  the  soil,  the  favourableness 
of  the  climate,  and  the  comparatively  small  expense 
incurred  in  the  production  of  com,  in  connexion 
with  the  intelligent  and  industrious  habits  of  those 
who  cultivated  the  land,  a  rivalry  of  a  most  formid- 
able character  to  the  British  farmer  might  be  ex- 
pected from  that  quarter. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  memberB  present  parti- 
cii)ated  in  the  newR  of  the  two  last  speakers,  whilst 
others  advocated  with  equal  energy  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  mainly  upon  the  grounds  that,  whilst 
under  a  system  of  protective  duties,  rents  had  con- 
siderably increased,  the}'  had  failed  in  the  great 
objects  to  which  the  gentleman  who  introduced  the 
subject  had  so  justly  alluded — viz.,  to  secure  a 
steady  and  remunerating  price. 

After  a  lengthened  and  animated  discussion,  the 
following  resolution  was  submitted  by  one  of  the 
members  :— 

Rbbolution:  "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  the  existing  laws  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com  duty  free  into  this  country, 
whilst  they  bring  upon  British  agriculturists  all  the 
odium  of  being  a  favoured  class,  are,  instead  of  a  pro- 
tection to  the  great  body  of  farmers  and  labourers, 
a  serious  injury,  and  that  we  shall  therefore  welcome 
the  day  of  their  entire  abolition." 

The  following  amendment  was  subsequently  put, 
and  carried  by  a  large  majority : — "That  the  mem- 
bers present  are  of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  or  any  alteration  in  the  existing  scale 
of  duties  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  farmers  of  this  country.'* 

The  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
members  at  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  13th 
of  March  was — "  Hints  on  migration  and  emigra- 
tion, with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  most  legitimate  means 
of  obtaining  resources  for  the  latter  purpose." 

In  looking  at  the  general  bearings  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  ^vas  submitted  that  they  had  a  more  direct 
tendency  upon  the  interest  of  the  landowner  than 
that  of  the  farmer,  inasmuch  as  the  benefits  (if  any) 
accruing  from  either  system  were  permanent  to  the 
former,  and  in  most  cases  only  temporary  to  the 
latter.  The  question,  however,  gave  rise  to  many 
useful  and  interesting  remarks,  and  the  views  of  the 
members  maybe  ascertained  from  the  following  re- 
solution : — 

Resolution:  "That  under  our  existing  poor 
laws,  the  system  of  migration,  as  regards  this  lo- 
cality, is  open  to  very  grave  objections ;  experience 
having  proved  that  many  individuals  who  have 
hitherto  sought  employment  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  seasons  of  prosperity  have  retumed 
under  adverse  circumstances  entirely  disqualified 
for  agricultural  labour,  and  have  in  consequence 
become  a  dead  weight  in  the  parish  to  which  they 
belong ;  but  if  in  certain  situations,  owing  to  a  re- 
dundancy of  population  or  other  conspiring  causes, 
it  should  be  desirable  to  promote  the  practice  of 
emigration  to  our  distant  colonies,  the  same  should 
be  under  the  care  and  control  of  the  legislature ; 
and  in  reference  to  the  expenses  of  removal,  they 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  (indepen- 


dentiy  of  government  advances),  be  borne  propor- 
tionably  by  owners  and  rate-payers." 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  17th  of 
April,  "ITie  best  system  to  be  pursued  in  breaking 
up  old  pastures,  and  also  the  most  desirable  way  of 
laying  down  ploughed  land  for  permanent  pasture,** 
was  introduced  for  discussion.  In  reference  to  the 
former  operation,  or  breaking  up  old  pastures,  it 
was  considered  that  the  cheapest  and  most  eflTective 
method  was — first,  to  pare  and  bum  the  sward 
arising  therefrom  on  small  heaps,  as  early  as  the 
season  would  permit  (by  which  system  wireworms 
and  other  destractive  insects  would  be  considerably 
reduced) ;  after  which,  two  ploughings,  with  such 
scarifyings  and  other  dressings  as  are  necessary, 
should  be  given  at  proper  intervals  in  preparation 
for  a  root-crop.  As  a  general  rule,  about  one-third 
of  the  burnt  ashes  might  be  beneficially  removed  to 
improve  the  poorer  sur&ces  on  the  farm,  and  the 
residue  spread  upon  the  land  where  burnt,  great 
care  being  used  to  clear  the  bottoms  of  the  heaps. 
One  member,  .who  stated  that  the  practice  almost 
invariably  pursued  in  Scotland  was  to  break  up 
pasture  lands  with  a  plough,  and  then  sow  the  same 
with  oats,  and  who  reasonably  argued  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  soil  must  be  necessarily  consumed  from 
the  process  of  burning,  inquired  as  to  the  chemical 
effect  of  that  operation;  to  which  it  was  replied  that 
by  burning,  organic  matter  only  is  expelled,  and 
inorganic  matter  or  ash  is  left,  and  the  soil  in  con- 
sequence remains  unimpaired. 

A  long  discussion  followed  as  to  the  best  method 
of  cropping  to  be  pursued  upon  newly-broken  lands, 
but  on  this  branch  of  the  question  no  defined  rule 
could  be  laid  down  by  the  members. 

With  reference  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject, 
or  kying  down  ploughed  land  for  permanent  jjas- 
ture,  but  littie  difference  of  opinion  prevuled,  and 
the  views  of  the  meeting  may  be  derived  from  the 
clauses  embodied  in  the  following  resolution  : 

Rbsolution:  "That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  members  present  that  the  best  system  to  be 
adopted  in  breaking  up  old  pastures  is — first,  to 
pare  and  bum  the  sward  arising  therefrom  as  early 
as  the  season  and  other  circumstances  permit,  and 
subsequentiy  prepare  the  same  for  a  root-crop,  by 
giving  such  ploughmgs  and  other  dressings  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary ;  and  that  with  regard  to  laying 
down  arable  lands  for  permanent  pasture,  great  car* 
should  be  exercised  to  make  a  clean  fallow,  and  (if 
requisite)  to  drain  the  same  preparatory  to  sowing 
the  artificial  grass  seeds,  which  should  be  judi- 
ciously selected,  according  to  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  soil ;  and  it  is  further  recommended, 
not  to  feed  such  new  leys  with  heavy  stock  for  the 
first  two  years,  but  to  allow  the  grasses  to  shed 
their  seeds  as  much  as  possible  (renemng  such  de- 
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icripCioiM  in  the  mean  time  as  may  appear  in  defi* 
cient  quantitieaX  after  which,  a  covering  of  manure, 
at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  loads  per  acre, 
would  prore  highly  henefidal." 

The  secretary  hamg  intimated  at  a  preceding 
meetmg,  that  he  had  received  a  report  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Bxdse,  in  respect  to  feeding  cattle  with  malty  it  was 
detennined  that  this  important  document  should 
be  submitted  to  a  member  of  the  club,  with  a  view 
to  faring  the  subject  under  consideration  at  the 
meeting  held  May  19th,  which  accordingly  took  pre- 
cedence of  the  intended  question  for  discussion. 

The  member  who  kindly  consented  to  undertake 
atoB  analysis,  having  noticed  at  considerable  length 
die  object  of  the  report,  and  the  nature  of  the  ez- 
pmments,  with  a  description  of  the  animals  and  the 
amonnt  of  their  products,  proceeded  vnth  great 
ckamess  to  explain  the  various  chemical  properties 
contained  in  each  quality  of  grain;  giving  his 
opbiion  in  favour  of  barley  over  that  of  malt  for  the 
porpose  of  feeding  cattie,  thereby  corroborating  the 
goverament  report. 

Having  passed  a  high  encomium  upon  the  minute 
acnxracy  Splayed  in  conducting  the  various  ezpe- 
liments,  some  disadvantages  connected  with  the 
trials  in  question  were  then  cited ;  and  in  reference 
to  the  last  experiment,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  barley  and  malt  when 
employed  to  fatten  two  bullocks,  the  following  ob- 
lervations  were  made  : — ''  This  trial  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  after  the  first 
fortnight  the  bullocks  were  attacked  with  the  foot 
epidemic ;  and  although  the  experiment  was  con- 
tmued  nearly  four  months,  it  appears  that  either 
from  the  efiTects  of  the  disease,  the  large  quantity  of 
grain  given,  or  the  bad  state  of  the  turnips,  the 
(mictions  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  bullock  fed 
on  barley  became  deranged  and  his  health  much 
impaired.*' 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  following  re- 
flation was  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

Resolution  :  ''This  meeting  having  taken  into 
consideration  the  reports  furnished  to  her  Majesty's 
government  in  respect  to  feeding  cattie  with  malt, 
resolved,  that  although  they  (tiie  members)  are  duly 
sensible  of  the  scientific  manner  in  which  the  inves- 
tigations therein  recorded  have  been  conducted, 
nevertheless,  owing  to  the  lunited  scale  of  the  ex- 
periments, especially  with  regard  to  the  feeding  bul- 
locks, and  the  adverse  circumstances  connected 
therewith,  they  do  not  regard  such  experiments  as 
satisfectory  or  conclusive,  but  confidently  hope  that 
fresh  trials  on  a  more  enlarged  scale  will  be  insti- 
tuted under  the  guidance  of  practical  farmers,  and 
the  results  thereof  reported  to  the  club  at  some 
fotare  period/' 


At  the  meeting  held  on  the  12th  of  June,  "  The 
various  systems  of  putting  in  turnips,  with  their 
results,"  were  discussed. 

Hie  member  who  brought  the  question  forward 
spoke  highly  of  the  advantages  of  early  ploughing, 
and  advised  the  use  of  artificial  manure  for  roots, 
at  least  to  a  Umited  extent,  on  all  occupations.  This 
gentleman  has  tried  10  cwt.  of  carbon  and  7  cwt. 
of  rape-cake  per  acre,  each  with  great  success,  but 
thinks  a  compound  of  both  might  be  even  more 
advantageously  substituted,  the  properties  con- 
tained in  the  former  having  a  decided  tendency  to 
promote  the  growth  of  turnip  plants  when  young, 
whilst  great  additional  vigour  is  imparted  by  the 
latter  when  in  their  more  advanced  state. 

One  member  gave  his  experience  in  favour  of 
guano  over  that  of  any  other  artificial  manure, 
whilst  others  advocated  the  use  of  farm-yard 
manure,  bone  dust,  malt  combs,  &c.,  each  of  which 
had  been  attended  with  varied  success.  With  re- 
gard to  the  time  of  sowing  or  drilling,  it  was  thought 
advisable  not  to  perform  such  operations  too  early, 
on  account  of  the  increased  liability  to  the  ravages 
of  the  fiy,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  probable  dete- 
rioration of  the  crop  by  mildew,  on  the  other. 

The  following  valuable  remarks  coimected  with 
this  subject  were  handed  to  the  secretary  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  club,  which  your  committee  feel  it  their 
duty  to  embody  in  the  report: 

''  By  the  aid  of  chemieEd  analysis  we  are  enabled 
to  determine  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  dif- 
ferent inorganic  constituents  of  which  turnips  and 
other  plants  are  composed ;  we  can  calculate  with 
accuracy,  not  only  the  particular  ingredients  re- 
moved from  the  soil,  but  also  the  degree  in  which 
it  becomes  exhausted  of  such  ingredients  by  the 
various  species  of  plants.  Now,  as  the  inorganic 
matters  of  plants  are  abstracted  both  from  the  soil 
and  manure,  it  is  obvious  that  each  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  must  contain  a  due  supply  of  those 
particular  ingredients  which  are  essential  for  their 
perfect  devdopment.  The  average  weight  of  an 
acre  of  Swedish  turnips  is,  of  bulbs  12  tons,  tops 
4  tons ;  and  as  one  ton  of  bulbs  yields  171b.,  and 
one  ton  of  tops  33lb.  of  ashes,  they  consequentiy 
contain  3361b.  of  ashes,  or  inorganic  salts ;  lOOlb. 
of  which  consist  of  potash  and  soda  Sl^lb.,  and 
phosphate  of  lime  18ttb. :  hence,  from  each  acre 
this  crop  removes  274lb.  of  the  former,  and  62lb. 
of  the  latter  salts.  One  of  the  most  important 
mineral  ingredients  for  this  crop  is  phosphoric  acid 
(contained  in  all  bones),  of  which  acid  much  of  our 
arable  land  is  very  deficient.  Potash  is  also  re- 
quired in  large  quantities  by  the  turnip  plant ;  for 
if  the  soil  be  deficient  in  alkaline  salts,  even  should 
all  other  substances  be  present  in  abundance,  the 
plant  cannot  attain  maturity,  because  it  is  the  pre- 
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sence  of  these  salts  in  the  leaves  which  euables 
them  to  take  their  food  from  the  atmosphere.  By 
recent  analysis,  it  has  been  shown  that  farm-yard 
manure  yields  by  incineration  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  ashes,  and  lOOlb.  of  these  ashes  contain  from 
61b.  to  8lb.  of  potash  and  soda,  and  from  5lb.  to  61b. 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  Linseed  or  rape-cake  leaves 
seven  per  cent,  ash ;  and  lOOlb.  of  this  ash  yield 
from  311b.  to  38lb.  of  alkaline  salts,  and  from  471b. 
to  561b.  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Peruvian  guano 
contains  twenty-five  per  cent,  phosphate  of  lime ; 
and  hones,  Jifiy  per  cent,  of  the  earthy  phosphate. 

"  If,  therefore,  we  calculate  from  these  data,  we 
find  that,  in  order  to  supply  the  soil  with  the  whole 
of  the  mineral  substances  contained  in  sixteen  tons 
of  Swedes,  it  would  require  respectively  of  farm- 
yard manure  fifteen  to  twenty  tons,  linseed  or  rape- 
cake  one  ton,  guano  2i  cwt.,  nitrate  of  potash 
3^  cwt.,  soda  2|  cwt.,  and  bone  dust  1251b.  per 
acre. 

**  The  ammoniacal  salts  in  guano  act  very  power- 
fully in  rendering  the  phosphates  in  the  soil  soluble  : 
but  guano  when  used  aiUmA  must  fail,  if  the  soil  be 
deficient  in  potash  or  soda,  as  it  contains  only  from 
two  to  four  per  cent,  of  these  salts.  If  die  soil 
need  only  the  tarihf  pkoaphates,  they  are  contained 
in  1251b.  of  bone  dust,  which  should  always  be 
dissolved  in  either  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  before 
being  applied  to  the  land.  Many  of  our  best  loam 
and  clay  soils  contain  an  almost  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  potash  and  soda ;  hence,  in  using  these  salts, 
great  caution  should  be  observed.  This  also  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  solution  to  the  query — '  Why 
their  use  is  not  always  attended  with  the  same 
results.'  " 

After  a  lengthened  debate,  in  which  many  prac- 
tical facts  were  elicited,  it  was  moved,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  adverse  opinions  entertained  by 
the  members,  no  resolution  can  be  satisfactorily 
adopted. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  11th  of 
September,  the  question  of  "  The  Game  Laws" 
was  entertained  by  the  members. 

The  gentleman  who  introduced  this  subject  en- 
tered largely  upon  the  oppressive  and  injurious 
tendency  of  game- preserving : — ^first,  upon  the 
tenantry,  who  not  unfrequently  sustain  serious  in- 
jury from  such  a  practice,  without  receiving 
adequate  compensation  for  the  same;  secondly, 
upon  the  rate-payers  generally,  who  are  subject  to 
manifold  aggravated  expenses,  in  consequence  of 
the  convictions  which  occur  under  the  game 
laws;  and  lastly,  the  unhappily  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  entire  system  upon  the  labouring 
population. 

Having  alluded  to  the  great  temptations  to  which 
poachera  are  often  liable,  b^  reason  ofthediscre- 


'  ditable  practice  of  encouraging  a  traflic  in  game, 
'  and  numerous  minor  details,  the  late  resolutions 
of  the  Lords'  committee  were  presented  to  the  meet- 
'  ing,  in  consecutive  order,  and  were  imanimously 
pronounced  to  be  both  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 
,  Extracts,  having  reference  to  the  assessment  of 
I  game,  and  the  baneful  effects  of  strictly  preserving, 
were  quoted  from  the  Earl  of  Euston's  libenl 
pamphlet  addressed,  about  two  yean  since,  to  the 
I  magistracy  of  the  western  division  of  the  county, 
iand  gave  rise  to  many  interesting  observations. 
A  statistical  account  of  the  annual  number  of  con- 
victions which  had  occurred  under  the  game  laws,. 
for  a  term  of  five  yean,  was  also  read. 

The  majority  oi  those  present  concurred  in  de- 
nouncing more  fully  the  undue  preservation  of 
hares  and  rabbits,  than  that  of  any  other  species  of 
game  :  wluls  othen  affirmed,  that  the  right  in  game 
being  only  qualified,  nothing  short  of  a  total  and 
immediate  abolition  of  the  laws  relating  to  such  a 
description  of  property  ought  to  be  tolerated. 

In  confix  mation  of  tills  view  of  the  question,  a 
series  of  resolutions,  passed  at  a  county  meeting  by 
the  farmera  of  Haddingtonshire,  in  Scotland,  con- 
demnatory of  the  entire  system  of  game  laws, 
were  submitted,  and  the  prominentiy  indepen- 
dent course  punued  by  that  body  was  ably  sup- 
ported. 

Considerable  discussion  ensued;  and  whilst  all 
present  acknowledged  the  evils  of  the  existing 
laws,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  their  ame- 
lioration, yet  no  specific  remedy  was  proposed 
which  seemed  to  the  majority  of  the  members  to  be 
practicable. 

The  following  resolution  (accompanied  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  subject  should  be  again 
introduced  at  a  future  period)  was  then  moved  and 
adopted. 

Rbsolution. — ''  That  the  present  game  laws 
(especially  those  which  relate  to  the  preservation 
of  hares  and  rabbits)  are  highly  prejudicial,  not 
only  to  the  occupiera  of  the  soil,  but  to  rate-payers 
in  general— involving,  as  they  do,  considerable 
and  undue  expenses  in  r^;ard  to  tiie  convictions 
which  occur  under  such  laws — and  are  equally  ob- 
jectionable, in  consequence  of  their  injurious  opera- 
tion on  tiie  morals  of  the  labouring  classes." 

"The  principles  of  breeding  animals,  adapted 
respectively  for  the  dairy  and  grazing  purposes," 
formed  tiie  last  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  9th  of  October. 

The  introducer,  after  some  preliminary  remarks, 
observed  that  the  animals  which  produced  the 
largest  proportion  of  fat  and  muscle,  with  the 
smallest  consumption  of  food,  are  the  Herefords 
and  shorthorns;  the  former  of  which  will  fatten 
at  the  age  of  two  yean  to  sixty  stonesi  whilst  the 
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Scot  or  home-bred  would  require  (bur  years  to 
attain  an  equal  weight. 

This  &Lct  was  deemed  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  the  value  of  a  breed  of  cattle 
ought  not  to  be  determined  by  the  profit  which  is 
yidded  between  buying  and  selling,  but  rather  that 
vrbkh  is  produced  to  the  breeder  and  grazier  con- 
joindy,  from  their  birth  to  maturity.  The  suc- 
ceseful  experiments  of  Messrs.  Bakewell  and  Charles 
and  Robert  CkiUing  were  then  alluded  to>  and  the 
various  systems  which  each  had  pursued,  in  order 
to  develop  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  their 
respective  breeds  of  cattle,  were  explained. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  aninuds  possessing  the  properties 
of  fittening  or  grazing,  as  compared  with  those 
which  indicate  the  faculty  of  yielding  milk,  viz. : — 

FOR  GRAZING. 

HsAD — small;  muzzle  fine;  ears  large,  a  little 
erect,  and  transparent. 

Nbck — short,  light,  and  nearly  straight;  small 
from  the  back  of  the  head  to  the  middle ;  dewlap 
Iar|;e  and  loose. 

Chbst— wide  and  round ;  ribs  deep  and  barrel- 
shaped;  great  depth  behind  the  elbow. 

Back — Straight  from  the  shoulder  to  the  tail, 
and  weQ  filled  up  with  muscle ;  hips  mde. 

BfiLiiT — ^nearly  straight. 

QuARTSRS — ^fuU,  long,  and  large;  the  muscles 
reaching  close  down  to  the  joints;  legs  short; 
bones  small  and  fiat. 

Tail — fiills  perpendicular  from  the  line  of  the 
hack. 

UoDER — firm  and  fleshy,  and  the  milk  vein 
snalL 

FOR  THE   DAIRY. 

Hbai>— large;  muzzle  coarse;  ears  rather  pen- 
doit,  and  tinged  yellow  inside. 

Nbck— long,  slender,  and  tapering  towards  the 
head;  with  but  little  loose  skin  below. 

CHB8T-*deep,  but  narrow,  and  strikingly  defi- 
cient in  the  subetance  of  gixth ;  ribs  flat  and  wide 
apart. 

Back — ^narrow;  joints  wide  and  loose;  bones 
promiiient;  hifis  narrow. 

Bblly — ^laige  and  drooping. 

Quarters — muscles  thin,  but  very  firm. 

Legs — long,  coarse,  and  inclined  to  be  sickle- 


Taiit— set  on  low;  haunch  droopmg  to  the 
rump. 

Udder— large,  thin,  and  loose,  and  the  milk 
▼ein  very  prominent. 

TheifisappointmeDts  of  breeders,  it  was  afiirmed, 
are  mainly  attributable  to  the  exercise  of  an  im- 
proper jn^gm^l  ia  the  sel^ion  pf  their  stock,  a 


very  prevailing  error  being,  that  of  crossing  between 

male  and  female  of  opposite  descriptions  and 
characteristics,  without  regeurd  to  the  kind  of  animal 
sought  to  be  produced. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  EUman  and  other  eminent 
men,  were  cited  in  corroboration  of  this  fact,  and 
various  quotations  were  adduced,  to  shew  the  fal- 
lacies which  had  been  practised  in  endeavouring  to 
improve  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  in  this  and 
other  countries.  It  was  well  observed,  that  it  is 
difiicult  to  combine  the  qualifications  of  an  extreme 
aptitude  to  fatten  with  the  properties  of  producing 
milk  to  any  degree  of  provision,  inasmuch  as  the 
perfect  development  of  form  necessary  to  ensure 
the  one,  is  invariably  accompanied  with  a  corres- 
ponding failure  as  regards  the  other. 

Supporting  these  views,  the  speaker  alluded  to 
the  mischief  which,  in  his  opimon,  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  unwise  practice  of  attending  too  ex- 
clusively to  the  attainment  of  a  propensity  to  fatten, 
as  applicable  to  our  nadve  breed— the  old  SufiTolk 
cow — ^which,  he  contended,  should  be  estimated 
principally  for  her  rearing  and  milking  qualities.  A 
long  series  of  useful  remarks  followed,  and  the 
meeting  separated  without  coining  to  a  resolution. 

With  this  brief  and  imperfect  detail  of  the  prin- 
cipal features  arising  from  the  various  subjects 
which  have  been  discussed,  your  committee,  before 
closing  this  report,  have  pleasure  in  repeating  their 
thanks  for  the  continued  kindness  of  those  friends 
who  have  contributed  to  the  cottage  allotment 
prizes,  and  are  happy  to  state  that  the  interest  here- 
tofore manifested  in  this  department  of  the  society 
renudns  unabated.  The  suggestion  ofiferedbythe 
judges  last  year,  with  regard  to  a  discrimination 
between  the  products  of  light  and  heavy  soils,  has 
been  carried  into  practice  and  attended  with  satis- 
factory results. 

Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  turnip  crop  in 
this  neighbourhood,  the  exhibition  of  fanners' 
roots  was  not  so  large  as  could  have  been  antici- 
pated; some  fine  specimens,  however,  both  in 
point  of  size  and  quahty,  were  displayed ;  whUst 
the  cottagers'  productions,  which  were  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  any  former  year,  were  of  the 
most  commendable  character,  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  many  approving  observations. 

The  accounts  of  the  treasurer,  which  have  been 
examined,  denote  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  club 
(after  payment  of  the  necessary  outlay),  amounting 
to  £1  28.  lOd. 

Forcibly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  many  im- 
portant consequences  may  result  from  political 
changes  which  have  recently  taken  place  (changes 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  at  variance  with  o|niiions 
recorded  in  a  preoedbig  part  of  this  report),  your 
conmiitlse  eameetly  hope  that  the  memben  of  the 
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Hiletworth  Fannen*  Club  ^nll  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  their  order,  by  eombining  with  their  prac- 
tical experience  ik0  remmroei  of  seienee  and  art ; 
and  whilst  your  committee  would  respectfully  urge 
the  future  consideration  of  questions  associated 
with  general  farming  pursuits,  as  best  designed  to 
promote  the  legitimate  and  primary  objects  for 
which  the  society  was  constituted,  they  are  bound. 


from  the  impulses  of  the  times,  to  recommend,  in 
connection  therewith,  an  assiduous  and  untiring 
devotion  to  obtain  a  sound  and  equitable  system 
of  Tenant  Right,  and  the  removal  of  such  parti- 
cular burdens  as  impede  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural improvement. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Chas.  Lsnny,  Secretary. 


NEWCASTLE    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


On  Saturday,  tiie  7th  November,  1846,  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  in 
die  club  room,  in  the  building  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  Wm.  Anderson,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  • 

Mr.  Qlover,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  then 
read  the  following  papers  on  the  cultivation  of  flax, 
and  the  fattening  of  cattie  by  box  feeding: — In 
bringing  this  subject  before  you,  I  do  not  lay  daim 
to  any  originality,  for  I  have  derived  my  information 
chiefly  from  the  diligent  perusal  of  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Wames  and  others,  and  from  seeing  the  sys- 
tem fully  carried  out  by  the  gentieman  just  men- 
tioned, at  his  farm  at  Trimingham.  I  bring  the 
subject  before  you  with  the  hope  that  what  I  have 
to  state  may  induce  some  of  you  to  follow  out  the 
system.  I  am  convinced  of  the  feasibility  and 
utility  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Wames,  if  properly  car- 
ried out.  When  we  consider  that,  annually,  this 
country  expends  from  flve  to  six  millions  of  money 
for  foreign  flax  (a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  poor 
ratee  of  England),  and  about  three  millions  for  seed 
and  oil-cake,  and  that  if  we  were  to  cultivate  flax  to 
supply  our  wants,  the  number  of  hands  required 
wodd  be  such  that  a  great  demand  for  labour 
would  take  place,  the  subject  assumes  even  a 
national  importance.  The  cultivation  of  flax  is  cal- 
culated to  give  employment  to  the  youngest  child 
capable  of  occupation,  and  therefore  to  young  fe- 
males, for  whom  the  pulling,  spreading,  drying, 
scutching.  Sec,  are  all  suitable  operations.  At 
Trimingham,  a  heavy  poor  rate  has  been  replaced 
by  a  merely  nominal  one,  owhig  to  the  introduction 
of  the  flax  culture  into  that  parish ;  two  old  and 
inflrm  persons  only  being  on  the  poor  books.  It 
is  astonishing  that,  with  the  enterprise,  talent,  and 
capital  employed  by  the  British  fkrmer,  the  real 
properties  of  flax  should  have  been  solongneglected. 
*'  We  have  invariably  asserted  our  conviction,"  re- 
marks the  Fanmn'  Jownal,  **  that  the  occupied 
lands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  if  properly 
trmM,  are  capable  of  supporting  ten  times  the 
praaent  Awnbar  of  inhabitanta  of  those  isUmde,  and 
Oal  tha  mmm  nty  be  midind  mittibki  to  mi  «t» 


tent  as  yet  but  littie  understood."  The  growtb  of 
flax  offers  the  prospect  of  a  more  permanent  occu- 
pation for  the  poor  than  any  other  that  has  yet  been 
brought  forwaid ;  for  while  the  crops  are  highly 
remunerative  to  the  grower,  they  give  a  more  varied 
employment  and  multiplied  occupation  than  any 
other  produce  of  the  soil.  The  seed  contains,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  that  I  shall  give,  all  the 
vegetable  substances  necessary  to  support  gramini- 
vorous animals.  Being  a  native  plant,  it  is  raffi- 
cientiy  hardy  to  endure  the  climate  of  this  and 
more  northern  countries.  It  has,  indeed,  a  wild 
range  of  climate,  being  cultivated  for  the  Mme 
purpose  from  Egypt  to  the  Polar  regions.  In  Bel- 
gium it  is  called  the  "  golden  crop ;"  in  Ireland  it 
is  called  the  "rent-pajdng  crop.'*  "In  Ireland, 
until  recentiy,**  Mr.  Nichols  remarks,  in  the  Jovr- 
nal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
"the  cultivation  was  much  neglected,  and  that 
raised  was  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  This  was  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  inferior  nature  of  the  plant 
as  to  the  mode  of  mana^^ng  it  after  it  was  drawn; 
and  the  society  which  was  established  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  for  encouraging  the 
growth  and  improving  the  preparation  of  flax,  ^ 
rected  its  earlier  attention  to  correct  this  defectire 
management.  They  brought  over  skiliiil  cultivators 
from  Belgium,  to  instruct  the  people;  and  after- 
wards, finding  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
they  selected  a  number  of  intelligent  young  men, 
and  sent  them  to  Belgium,  to  learn  the  Flendth 
mode  of  cultivation  and  preparing  the  flax;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  not  only  has  the  quantity  of 
flax  grown  greatiy  increased  since  the  society  com- 
menced its  operations,  but  the  quality  of  the  flax 
has  likewise  greatiy  improved ;  and  Ireland  may 
now  look  forward,  at  no  very  dbtant  day^  to  pto- 
duce  as  much  as  she  requires  of  this  great  staple  of 
her  manufactures."  Can  we  doubt  that  what  has, 
it  may  be  said  within  a  recent  period,  been  done  in 
Ireland,  ought  not  also  to  be  done  in  England  ? 
The  soil  and  climate  are  at  least  as  ftvourable  for 
the  growth  of  flat  as  they  are  In  either  HoUand  or 
Btlglimi.   IlieoAlydlileultytlMtiNbiifttdcott- 
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tend  against  is  our  want  of  knowledge  respecting 
the  diflerent  preparations  that  it  has  to  undergo,  so 
fts  to  render  it  fit  for  the  market.    But  instructors 
may  readily  be  had  from  those  countries  (that  is, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Ireland,  and  I  have  reason 
to  suppose  from  Mr.  Wames's  establishment  in 
Norfolk)^  or  persons  might  be  sent  horn  hence  to 
learn  the  various  processes,  and,  on  their  return, 
they  might  impart  instruction  to  others.    The  gene- 
ral introduction  of  flax  culture  in  Bngland  would 
constitute  a  new  and  most  valuable  change  in  the 
rotation,  and  would  enable  the  farmer  to.  vary  and 
extend  his  successions,  which  is  itself  a  highly  im- 
portant consideration.     It  has  always  been  urged 
agvnst  the  flax  culture  that  it  exhausts  the  soil ; 
but  that  ifl  not  necessarily  the  case.    If  the  seed  be 
ssred  and  mixed  with  vegetable  productions  for 
fattening  cattle,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Wames, 
it  win  make  a  great  return  as  to  manure :  the  richest 
being  produced  from  animals  fed  upon  it.    As  a 
proof,  I  have  seen  a  field  this  year  at  Mr.  Wames's 
hnn  that  would  average  at  least  44  bushels  of  wheat 
after  flax,  and  on  only  recond-rate  land.    I  firmly 
beMete  that  the  grower  would  be  amply  remune- 
rated by  the  seed  alone,  for  its  worth  is  incalculable 
when  converted  into  cattle  food,  both  as  respects  the 
return  in  the  shape  of  meat,  and  the  productiveness 
of  the  land  on  which  the  manure  is  spread.    If 
■own  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  seed,  the  produce  would  vary  from  24  to  28 
or  30  bushels  per  acre — weight  about  4  stones  per 
bushel— which,  at  6s.  6d.  per  bushel,  the  price  at 
which  it  is  sold  at  present  in  this  town,  would  be 
worth  from  £5   168.  to  £9   l^s.  per  acre.    Mr. 
Warnes  states  in  his  book  that  ''two  acres  of  newly- 
broken  up  heath  land  were  sown  upon  the  estate  of 
Hobert  Markham,  Esq.,  of  Stratton,  and  produced 
about  38  bushels  of  excellent  seed,  75  stones  t2lb8. 
of  good  flax,  5  lbs.  of  ordinary,  and  about  4  stones 
of  tow.    The  chief  part  of  the  seed  was  given  to  the 
cattle,  and  the  remainder  was  sold  at  7s.  6d.  per 
bushel."    Messrs.  Marshall,   in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Wames,  say,  "The  cost  of  raising  and  preparing  a 
crop  of  the  fine  description  of  flax  for  the  market  is 
£13  IDs.  per  acre,  including  £5  for  rent,  and  the 
average  value  £28  per  acre,  leaving  a  clear  profit, 
mdependent  of  the  seed,  which  ought  never  to  be 
sold,  of  £9  10s.  per  acre.    Mr.  Barrett,  of  Barney, 
tenant  to  Lord  Hastings,  thrashed  out  an  acre  of 
flai  that  produced  24  bushels  of  seed :  he  sold  half 
of  the  flax  for  £1 1.'*    In  the  report  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  R.  Brown, 
published  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  1799,  are 
the  following  remarks :  **  From  my  own  experience 
1  am  convinced  that  flax  is  not  an  impoverishing 
crop."    He  gives  the  expense  of  cultivating  an  acre 
ait  £12  198.,  bcluding  £5  5s.  for  rent,  tod  the  crop 


yielded  50  stones,  at  8s.  6d.  per  stone,  leaving  a 
profit  of  £7  lOs.    In  the  report  of  Argyle,  by  John 
Smyth,  published  by  the  same  board,  he  gives  the 
expetue  at  £11  per  acre,  and  the  value  at  £19  148. 
per  acre,  so  that  it  leaves  a  profit  of  £8  4s.  per  acre. 
Mr.  Wames,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Farmer^  Journal,  says,  "  that  a  great  proportion  of 
my  flax  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ton  from 
three  acres  of  land;  or,  at  £85  per  ton,  at  the  rate  of 
about  £28  per  acre;  or,  at  £53  per  ton,  £17 10s.  per 
acre — exclusive  of  the  seed,  which  in  some  instances 
amounted  to  26  and  28  bushels  the  acre.    But 
taking  20  as  the  average,  at  the  present  price  of 
English  linseed,  £7  per  acre  may  be  added  to  the 
above  sirnis."    With  respect  to  the  produce,  from 
twenty  to  seventy  stones  have  been  produced  from 
an  acre,  but  from  forty  to  fifty  stones  may  be  con- 
sidered a  medium  crop.    I  tUnk  that  those  facts 
and  statements  which  I  have  quoted  are  sufiScient 
to  prove  that,  if  properly  managed,  the  cultivation 
of  flax  will  amply  remunerate  the  grower.    I  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  the  plant,  the  soils  best 
adapted  to  its  growth,  and  the  management  of  the 
crop.    Flax  belongs  to  the  genus  lAnum,  of  which 
there  are  several  species ;  the  most  important,  and 
the  only  one  that  is  cultivated,  is  Linum  usitatiS' 
sjm«7»— (common  flax).     Root    annual,  fibrous; 
stalks  upright,  two  or  three  feet  high  or  more,  round, 
smooth,  leafy,  branching  only  at  the  top ;  leaves, 
lanceolate,  sessite,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem 
growing  thickly  together,  without  any  order,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem  more  distant  and  alternate ; 
fiowers  large,  of  a  delicate  purplish  blue  coloiw; 
petals  fine,  wedge  shaped,  deciduous,  streaked  mih. 
veins  of  a  deeper  colour,  the  tips  notched  as  if  eaten 
by  insects,  the  claws  white.     According  to  the 
analysis  of  Leo  Mayer,  the  seed  contains  1 1*265  of 
fixed  oil,  0*146  of  wax,  2*488  of  soft  resin,  0*560  of 
resinous  colouring  matter,  0*926  of  a  yellow  matter 
analogous  to  tannin,  1*48  of  amidine,  6*1 64  of  gum, 
15*12  of  vegetable  mucilage,  2*921  of  gluten,  2*782 
of  albumen,  10*884  of  sweet  extractive,  44*382  of 
husks  containing  mucilage.    Although  the  soils 
best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  fiax  are  deep  and 
friable  loams,  and  such  as  contain  a  hu-ge  propor- 
tion of  vegetable  matter  in  their  compositions,  yet 
it  is  grown  in  inferior  soils  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, rendered  rich  by  manure,  and  upon  mere 
bogs  in  Ireland.    In  truth,  the  plant  will  flourish 
upon  most  soils  not  absolutely  barren.    The  dis- 
eases of  flax  are  few,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  mil- 
dew and  the  rust.    The  young  plants  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  the  fly,  but  these  casualties  rarely  occur 
in  this  country.    With  respect  to  the  management 
of  flax,  I  shall  be  able  to  state  more  clearly  by 
taking  each  part  under  a  separate  head. 
irofal^.«-The  place  for  flax  in  the  rotation  is 
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after  ley  or  a  com  crop,  and  as  soon  as  poaaible 
after  the  land  has  been  broken  np  from  grass ;  it 
will  therefore  succeed,  with  propriety,  oats  or  wheat 
after  ley,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
phu^e  for  flax  in  the  rotation.  It  should  not  by  any 
means  come  after  turnips  or  potatoes,  as  the  fibre 
would  be  invariably  coarse  and  the  stalks  uneven, 
from  the  manure  not  being  properly  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  It  must  not  be  cultivated  on  land 
which  has  been  recently  limed,  certainly  not  sooner 
than  the  third  or  fourth  year. 

Preparation. — In  preparing  the  land  for  flax,  the 
objects  to  be  attained  are  the  reduction  of  the  soil 
to  a  fine  tQth,  and  the  thorough  eradication  of 
weeds.  The  preparation  of  the  land  for  this  crop 
is  even  of  more  importance  than  the  quality  of  the 
soil  itself.  The  land  should  receive  a  deep  plough- 
ing in  the  autunm  as  soon  as  the  previous  crop  is 
removed  off  the  land,  as  this  ploughing  facilitates 
the  after  pulverisation  of  the  soil  in  the  spring.  In 
this  state  it  remains  during  the  winter ;  and  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  the  state  of  the  soil  will  admit  of 
the  action  of  the  implements  of  tillage,  its  further 
preparation  is  to  be  resumed  with  a  good  harrow- 
ing, to  reduce  partially  the  furrow  slices  which  have 
stood  the  winter.  After  this  another  ploughing  is 
to  be  given  in  a  direction  crossing  the  preceding 
one,  after  which  the  harrowing  is  to  be  repeated, 
and  continued  as  long  as  it  is  found  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial influence  in  pulverizing  the  soil.  Such  weeds 
as  have  been  brought  to  the  surfiice  by  the  action 
of  the  harrows  are  then  collected  over  the  surface, 
and  removed  from  the  field,  as  well  as  all  laige 
stones,  which  in  most  soils  are  also  disengaged  by 
the  faction  of  the  harrows.  In  favourable  cases, 
and  in  rich  and  easily  pulverized  soils,  this  prepa- 
ration may  be  suflident ;  but  in  most  cases  another 
ploughing  and  harrowing  will  be  requisite.  The 
action  of  the  dod-crusher  will  be  a  necessary  aux- 
iliary to  that  of  the  harrows,  especially  on  a^esive 
soils,  the  lumps  of  which,  in  dry  weather,  will  reast 
the  action  of  the  harrows  alone. 

Sowmjf. — The  best  seed  time  is  during  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  the  precise 
period  being  regulated  by  the  weather  and  conse- 
quent state  of  the  land.  Flax  seed  that  is  proper 
for  sowing  should  be  fresh,  smooth,  plump,  and  so 
heavy  as  to  sink  in  water ;  it  should  taste  sweet, 
and  on  being  broken  it  should  appear  of  a  bright 
yeDowish  green  colour,  and  oily.  The  quantity  of 
seed  sown  is  from  six  to  nine  pecks,  or  three 
bushels  per  acre,  or  even  more  when  particularly 
fine  flax  is  required.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  where 
fibre  is  the  primary  object,  to  sow  too  thick  than 
too  thin;  as  with  thick  sowing  the  stem  giowa tall 
and  straight,  with  only  one  or  two  seed  capsules  at 
tlw  top^  and  tbs  fibre  is  found  greatly  superior  in 


fineness  and  length  to  that  produced  from  thin 
sown  flax,  which  grows  coarse,  and  branches  out, 
producing  much  seed,  but  an  inferior  quality  of 
flax.  After  sowing,  cover  it  with  a  seed  harrow, 
going  twice  over  it,  and  once  across  or  anglewise. 
This  makes  it  more  equally  spread,  and  prevents 
the  deep  creases  generally  made  by  the  teeth  of  the 
harrows. 

Weeding  commences  when  the  weeds  can  be 
readily  distinguished  amongst  the  plants,  or  about 
the  third  week.  In  this  country  it  is  usually  per- 
formed in  the  same  manner  as  Uie  weeding  of  com. 

PulUng, — ^The  best  criterion  is  when  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  stalks  are  observed  to  turn  yellow,  and 
to  lose  their  leaves ;  and  also,  when  by  cutting  the 
seed  pod  across  (horizontally)  the  seeds  have 
changed  from  the  white  milky  substance  which  they 
first  show,  to  a  pale  brown  colour,  and  are  pretty 
firm.  In  pulling,  take  the  plant  dose  bebw  the 
bolls;  this  allows  the  shortest  of  the  plants  to  es- 
cape: with  the  next  handfiil,  the  puller  draws  the 
short  plant,  and  so  keeps  the  short  and  long  each 
by  itself,  to  be  steeped  separately.  This  should  be 
particularly  attended  to,  as  it  enhances  the  value  to 
the  spinner,  and  consequently  to  the  grower,  who 
will  be  amply  repaid  for  his  trouble.  As  soon  as 
pulled,  the  flax  is  stooked  without  binding.  The 
handfuls  are  set  up,  resting  against  each  other,  and 
the  top  ends  joining  like  the  letter  A,  forming 
stooks  about  eight  feet  long,  a  strap  keeping  the 
ends  firm.  In  this  way  it  will  resist  wind  and  rain, 
and  dry  quickly.  In  six  or  dght  days  it  may  be 
bound  into  sheaves,  with  wheat  straw  bands,  and 
stacked ;  the  seed  may  be  taken  off  at  leisure;  the 
mode  of  taking  the  seed  is  by  repeated  strokes  of  a 
beater,  the  foot  being  at  the  same  time  kept  on  the 
root  end  of  the  flax,  to  prevent  it  from  being  turned 
about,  which  would  impede  the  after  process  in  its 
manu&cture. 

Steeping. — It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  steep  as 
soon  as  the  flax  has  been  driedin  the  fidd.  A  gnat 
disadvantage  in  treating  flax  in  the  autumn  is  the 
difficulty  in  many  cases  of  preserving  the  seed  after 
rippling.  The  system  now  advocated  is,  that  flax 
should  be  steeped  the  following  May — a  system 
which  possesses  the  advantage  of  affording  the 
farmer  the  best  season  of  the  year  for  steeping  and 
grassing,  and  a  time  of  comparative  leisure,  when 
his  attention  is  not  called  off  the  harvesting  of  other 
important  crops.  The  object  of  cauaing  ^  flax  to 
undergo  this  process  is  to  fridlitate  the  separation 
of  the  fibre  from  the  stem,  during  which  the  mu- 
cilaginous matters,  causing  the  fibres  to  adhere  to 
it;  partially  undergo  the  putreSactive  fermentetion. 
The  water  for  this  purpose  should  be  soft,  pure 
from  an  mineral  substances,  dean  and  dear.  The 
sbeavea  of  flax  are  pnt  into  >lr>tin^im^y^f^v^mftn 
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poles,  something  like  a  large  earthenware  crate, 
with  the  root  end  nndermost.  The  whole  is  im- 
mersed in  the  water :  a  covering  of  straw,  to  shade 
off  the  light,  is  found  to  be  advantageous.  When 
covered  over  in  this  manner,  stones  are  pkced  upon 
the  frame,  tiU  the  whole  is  sunk  a  little  under  the 
rar&ce  of  the  water.  The  bottom  should  not  touch 
the  ground,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  over 
and  under  it.  A  gentle  stream  should,  if  possible, 
always  pass  over  the  pond ;  it  carries  oflT  impurities, 
and  does  not  at  all  impede  due  fermentation ;  it  is 
essential  to  produce  flax  of  a  good  colour :  flood 
and  an  impure  waters  should  be  carefully  kept  off. 
Thetestfor  knowing  when  the  flax  is  sufliciently 
watered  is  this : — Try  some  stalks  of  an  average 
fineness;  break  the  woody  part  in  two  places  about 
three  inches  apart,  at  die  middle  of  the  length ; 
catch  the  wood  at  the  lower  end,  and  if  it  will  pull 
oat  (downwards)  for  those  three  inches  freely, 
withoat  breaking  or  tearing  the  fibre,  it  is  ready  to 
tdce  oat  This  trial  should  be  made  every  day, 
after  fermentation  subsides,  for  sometimes  the 
change  is  rapid.  It  is  sa£er  to  steep  it  too  short  a 
period,  than  ever  so  little  too  long.  In  the  first 
case,  merely  a  little  more  time  is  required  in  the 
fotore  processes ;  the  second,  the  strength  and  tex- 
tnre  of  die  fibres  may  be  injured.  When  the  flax 
is  raffidently  watered  it  is  taken  out  of  the  pond 
and  placed  on  the  banks  to  drain  for  a  few  hours. 

Spreadutg, — Short  and  dose  pasture  land  is  the 
proper  place  on  which  to  spread  the  flax,  and  in 
this  operation  it  is  important  to  distribute  it  evenly 
orer  tiie  snrfiice,  and  to  make  the  rows  perfectly 
itraight,  to  prevent  confusion  in  turning.  The 
intentbn  of  this  process  is  to  wash  and  bleach  the 
flax  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  rain.  After  remain- 
ing two,  three,  or  four  days,  according  to  circum- 
stances, it  is  turned  over  by  long  poles,  or  watties, 
ran  under  the  rows,  beginning  with  the  first  row, 
and  proceeding,  so  that  the  second  &11S  upon  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  first.  The  length  of  time 
during  which  flax  should  remain  on  the  grass  is 
variable,  depending  on  the  weather  and  state  of  the 
flax.  If  possible,  it  ought  not  to  lie  longer  than 
fire  days. 

Breaking. — The  flax  is  bruised  by  an  instrument 
called  a  break,  which  consists  of  two  frames  fixed 
together  at  one  end  by  a  hinge,  and  works  the  one 
intotheother;  or  by  passing  it  through  a  breaking 
nachine,  which  coiuists  of  four  pairs  of  fluted 
ndlen,  placed  upon  a  frame  of  wood.  Through 
the  flutes  of  the  rollers,  which  revolve  into  each 
other,  the  flax  is  passed  in  small  handfuls.  In  this 
maimer  the  flax  is  bruised,  and  put  into  a  state  to 
have  the  ligneous  refuse  separated  from  the  fibrous 
put  by  scutching. 

SeaieftM^.— This  operation  may  be  performed 


either  by  machinery  or  by  manual  kbour.  When 
performed  by  manual  labour,  a  handful  of  the  flax 
is  held  by  one  hand  in  the  opening  of  the  scutching 
board,  and  beaten  by  an  implement  called  a  swingle, 
held  in  the  other  hand,  by  the  repeated  strokes  of 
which  the  woody  particles  of  the  stem  are  separated 
from  the  fibre.  Or  the  operation  of  scutching  may 
be  performed  by  a  machine  called  a  scutching  milL 
It  resembles  a  small  caravan ;  in  the  interior  are 
three  recesses  formed  for  the  men  to  stand  in  while 
at  work,  and  for  their  protection  from  the  action  of 
the  swingles,  which  being  placed  in  an  iron  axle, 
and  set  in  motion,  would,  if  necessary,  strike  the 
flax  resting  on  the  scutching  boards  at  the  rate  of 
about  twelve  hundred  times  in'  a  minute.  The 
scutchmg  mill  and  breaking  marhine  were  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Wames. 

I  now  come  to  the  second,  and  perhaps  more 
important,  part  of  my  subject,  namely,  the  system  of 
fattening  cattie  in  boxes — a  system  that  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  farmer,  for  it  insures  a 
rich  supply  of  manure,  and  takes  very  litUe  money 
from  his  pocket ;  the  whole  of  the  cattle  food  being 
grown  upon  the  farm.  There  are  no  bills  to  pay 
for  oil  cake,  which  is  often  composed  of  rubbish, 
refuse  seed,  &c.,  and  occasionally  may  be  detected 
a  substance  amongst  it  having  the  appearance  of 
old  tarry  rope,  But  box-feeding  is  so  worked  upon 
and  through  the  farm  itself,  as  to  place  the  superi- 
ority of  the  system  over  all  others  beyond  a  doubt. 
It  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not 
seen  and  paid  attention  to  the  subject  to  forma 
correct  estimate  of  the  advantage  of  box-feeding 
cattie.  The  plan  is  extremely  simple  and  feasible, 
which  is  one  of  its  greatest  recommendations.  The 
advantage  of  feeding  cattie  in  boxes  consists  in  the 
absence  of  all  waste  of  food,  which  in  a  yard  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent.  It  affords  the  opportunity 
of  placing  before  the  animal  an  equal  portion  of 
food,  which  cannot  be  the  case  in  a  yard  where 
cattie  are  indiscriminately  mixed.  It  allows  each 
animal  to  eat  at  its  leisure,  rummate  unmolested, 
and  take  its  rest  undisturbed.  In  yards  where 
there  are  a  number  of  cattie,  the  master  cattle 
consume  the  choicest  parts  of  the  food;  they 
drive  the  weak  ones  about,  and  allow  them  littie 
rest.  Hence  the  great  inequality  observable  in  the  ^ 
condition  of  yard  fed  cattie,  compared  to  those  fed 
in  boxes  ;  and  hence  the  astonishment  so  often  ex- 
pressed by  fimners,  that  after  their  Attest  cattie 
have  been  sent  to  market,  the  remainder  thrive  ra- 
pidly. It  is  then  perceived  that  those  cattie  which 
appeared  the  least  prone  to  fatten  would  perhaps 
have  been  the  most  forward  in  condition,  had  they 
been  separated  from  others.  In  hd,  the  system 
of  feeding  cattle  in  boxes  can  be  regulated  to  the 
greatest  nicety;  whilft  that  in  the  yards  must  ever 
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ftiaain  slovenly,  waBteiulf  and  imperfect.    I  sball 
now  proceed  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  hvoLQH, 
accordinit  to  the  plan  of  Mr*  Wames.    We  will 
suppose  that  you  wish  to  erect  ten  boxesi  for  which 
ypu  will  require  f^  spaee  of  ninety  feet  long  and 
twelve  and  a  hdf  wide  i  then  let  a  line  be  drawn 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  from  the  side  most  ^convenient  for  the  pas< 
ssge.    Next,  let  the  mould,  to  the  depth  of  one 
foot,  be  excavated  from  the  other  part,  and  thrown 
onUieside  intended  for  the  front,  and  spread  to 
the  thickness  of  a  foot  deep.    This  will  give  two 
feet  fitHn  the  bottom  of  the  boxes  to  the  surface. 
A  wall  of  biick^work  four  inches  wide  and  two 
foet  high  is  next  to  be  built  round  the  inside  of  the 
part  excavated,  andincerseoted  at  distances  of  eight 
feet  and  a  half.    At  each  angle  the  brick-work 
should  be  nine  or  twelve  inches  square,  which  will 
both  support  the  posts  and  afford  strength  and  du* 
rability.    Upon  the  wall  a  sill  of  wood  is  next  to 
be  placed  i  for  which  purpose  Urge  poles,  either 
square  or  split,  are  adopted.    The  foundation  being 
now  complete,  posts  six  feet  long,  and  the  necea- 
sary  sills  and  ties,  may  be  placed  upon  it.    Across 
the  ties  the  most  ordinary  poles  may  be  laid  to 
support  a  roof  composed  of  the  trimmings  from 
hedges  and  ditches,  and  completed  with  a  thatch 
of  straw  or  rushes,    Two  gates  must  be  added  to 
each  box;  one  of  which  moves  on  hinges,  and  the 
other  to  be  peeurad  at  the  top  and  bottom  sills  of 
the  building,  so  as  to  be  taken  down  at  pleasuro. 
Presuming  that  we  have  taken  advantage  of  a  barn, 
or  other  mdls  or  form  premises,  the  external  part 
is  finished  t  the  internal  has  merely  to  be  parted 
oir  with  a  few  poles  between  each  box,  and  the  pas- 
sage separated  by  the  cribs,  which  an  to  move  up 
and  down  between  the  interior  posts,  which  are 
placed  upon  the  angles  of  each  box,  and  support 
the  roof  on  the  passage  aide.    Such  boxes  as  I 
have  described,  where  advantage  can  be  taken  of 
an  unoccupied  wall  (which  ought  to  be  from  six  to 
eight  feet  in  height),  may  be  erected  for  thirty  shil* 
lings  each.    These  boxes  are  8i  feet  square.    From 
what  I  have  seen  I  think  that  they  would  be  too 
small  for  our  large  short^homs  i  they  should  be 
from  9  to  10  feet  square.    I  would  not  roeommend 
them  to  be  made  larger  than  10  feet,  for  if  so  the 
manure  will  not  get  properly  trodden  down.    GkN>d 
strong  substantial  boxes,  back  wall  eight  feet  high, 
interior  10  feet  square,  and  with  slated  roof,  can 
be  erected  in  this  neighbourhood  for  three  pounds 
fifteen  shillingt .    Each  box  acts  as  a  small  tank, 
the  whole  of  the  urine  being  taken  up  by  the  straw, 
or  other  absorbents ;  such  as  sawdust,  dry  mould, 
&e.    If  cattle  are  properly  littered  in  this  way,  the 
manure irill  only  rise  about^three  inches  in  a  weeki 
it  beeomee  eonprsased  mto  a  luffd  compact  masa. 


turning  out  about  5  or  6  cubic  yards  of  manure, 
two  loads  of  which  being  equal  to  three  made  any 
other  way  by  cattle.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  des- 
cribe the  different  things  that  are  required  for  mak- 
ing the  *'  cattle  compound,"  The  only  apparatus 
required  for  carrying  out  the  system  is  a  linseed 
crusher,  an  iron  cauldron,  a  hand  cup,  a  stirrer, 
one  or  two  hogsheads,  two  or  three  pails,  and  a 
wooden  rammer.  The  probable  cost  will  be  about 
£i9«  Large  cauldrons  are  found  inconvenient  for 
stirring  where  compounds  are  made  with  the  meal 
of  peas,  beans,  &c,  The  siaes  most  preferable  are 
those  to  contain  from  30  to  40  gallons.  The  stirrer 
is  an  iron  spoon  listened  to  a  shaft  of  wood  four 
feet  long.  The  rammer  is  three  feet  long,  about 
five  inches  square  at  the  bottom»  and  two  and  a  half 
at  the  top,  through  which  a  pin  fourteen  inches 
long  is  passed  for  the  convenience  of  being  raised 
with  both  hands.  The  compounds  are  made  as 
foUows  )-*-Upon  every  six  pails  (a  pail  is  supposed 
to  contain  six  gallons)  of  boiling  water,  one  of  line 
crushed  linseed  is  sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  one 
person,  while  another  rapidly  stirs  it  round.  In 
five  minutes,  the  mucilage  being  formed,  a  half 
hogshead  is  pUced  ckwe  to  the  oauldrons  and  one 
bushel  of  turnips,  or  tops,  and  out  straw  are  put 
in.  Two  or  three  handcupfdls  of  the  mucilage  are 
then  poured  upon  it,  and  stirred.  Another  bushel 
of  the  cut  turnips,  chaff,  &o«,  is  next  added,  and 
tW9  or  three  cups  of  the  jelly,  as  before;  all  of 
which  is  expeditiously  stirred  and  worked  together 
with  the  stirrer  and  rammer.  It  is  pressed  down 
w  firmly  as  the  nature  of  the  mixturo  will  aUow 
with  the  rammer,  which  completes  the  first  layer. 
Another  bushel  of  the  out  straw,  chaff,  ^c«,  is 
thrown  into  the  tub,  the  mucilage  poured  upon  it 
as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  cauldron  is  emptied* 
The  contents  of  the  tub  are  lastly  smoothed  over 
with  a  trowel,  covered  down,  and  in  two  or  three 
hours  the  straw,  having  absorbed  the  muoilage, 
will  also,  with  the  turnips,  have  become  partially 
cooked.  The  compound  is  then  usually  given  to 
the  cattle,  but  sometimea  allowed  to  remain  till 
cold.  The  cattle,  however,  prefer  it  warm;  but, 
whether  hot  or  cold,  they  devour  it  with  avidity. 
Either  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  or  mangold 
wurtsel,  boiled  and  incorporated  with  linseed  nMsJ. 
form  a  ccsnpound  upon  which  oatde  fatten  with 
great  rapidity.  To  make  it,  nothing  noro  is  r»* 
quhed  than  to  fill  the  oauldron  with  washed  pota- 
toes, or  carrots,  &c.,  slieed.  Supposing  the  onul- 
dron  would  contain  eight  or  nine  pails  of  water, 
let  only  one  be  added.  In  a  few  minutes  the  water 
will  boil,  and  the  steam  will  speedily  cook  the 
roots;  then  a  convenient  portion  should  be  put 
into  the  half  hogshead,  with  a  little  linseed  meal, 
''  with  the  rammer.    The 
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mofi  be  pvnwitd  in  thi  imm  w»y.   As  th^  mw 
incrwiin  in  the  tubj  U  should  b«  prass^d  firmly 
down,  io  ord«r  tWt  it  nwy  mtm  Ui»  haat  «s  long 
as  possibls.    In  the  spring  And  nuBmar  months, 
gcnnin^ted  barlsy  may  be  made  into  a  compound 
with  gleet  iidvintege«  mixed   with   Unseed«  cut 
ch>verj  gras«>  or  luoemei  cattle  eat  it  with  greiit 
aTidity,  end  Unrive  fcet  upon  it.    Th«  process  is 
eimplet  1M  some berkyb^ steeped  about  two  days, 
and  the  water  drained  off*    After  the  radical  or 
root  has  grown  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  it  most  be  well  bruised  by  the  crushing 
mill,  and  as  much  as  possible  forced  into  some 
boihag  mueilsge,  containing  the  same  quantity 
of  hiieeed,  but  a  fourth  lese  of  water  than  would 
have  been  prepared  for  dry  barley.    Care  must  be 
taken  lest  the  sprouts  are  suffered  to  grow  b^ond 
the  prtserihed  Iragth,  or  the  quality  will  be  mate^ 
riaHy  mjuvsd;   therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to 
deeiioy  their  growth,  bypassing  th6  barley  through 
the  erpahsng  milL    It  may  then  be  used  at  plea- 
sure.   In  Augneft,  when  I  was  at  TVimingham,  Mr. 
Wamee  was  using  wheat  for  his  compound,  as  he 
feundit  was  more  profitable  to  feed  his  eattle  upon 
it,  than  to  sell  it  at  the  price  then  offered.    The 
wheet  wu  steeped  for  twenty-four  hoors,  then 
taken  eut  of  the  eteep,  and  aUoml  to  sprout,  which 
it  did  k  two  or  three  days  i  it  was  then  put  through 
the  emahing  milL    Thm  pails  of  wheat  were  put 
into  the  boQing  cauldron,  containing  eeven  pails  of 
vster ;  it  wae  well  stirrad,  and  one  pail  of  crushed 
hDseed  wae  qwinkled  into  the.  cauldron;  a  Uyer 
of  cut  dofver,  chaff.  Ice,  was  put  into  the  bslf 
hegdiead;  two  or  three  of  the  handeupfols  of  the 
boilmg  mncilagie  was  then  poured  upon  the  cut 
dorer,  &c.';  it  then  was  wdl  stirred  and  rammed 
down,  and  the  same  was  repeated  until  the  caul- 
dron was  emptied.    To  lay  down  any  general  rule 
&r  making  the  compound,  would  be  to  destroy  one 
of  the  great  advantages  of  the  syetemi  provide 
yoomdves,  finom  the  reaourcee  of  your  farms,  with 
wlntefer  ie  neeeasary  to  form  cattie  compound. 
The  superiority  of  the  eattle  compound  to  foreign 
oil  cake  is  explained  by  the  foet  that  the  one,  at  the 
belt,  le  merely  the  refiise  of  hnaeed,  while  the  other 
ii  Bssde  of  the  seed  itself  (the  real  fattening  pro- 
pertisB  of  the  conqionnd  ie  m  the  linseed) ;  and  that, 
ia  order  to  produce  a  grsater  or  lees  eiEBCt,  it  is 
«iy  neeeesory  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  that  iat 
poitant  iagvedient.    Wheat,  oats,  bariey,  straw,  or 
ben  stalks,  may  be  used  either  with  or  without 
teraipe,  according  to  drcnraetaneee  {  nodiingmove 
beiagteqmred  than  fibrone  matter  to  aet  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  conveying  die  Uneeed  to  the  stomach  of 
ths8BiBBl,and  for  re-ooDVeyingfit  to  the  nouth  for 
maBBHion.    Hie  following  eonpomid  may  be  used 
with  ipnaft  ndvant^fs  for  foedii^r  •hsep:<..Let 


quantity  of  linseed  be  reduced  to  fine  meal,  and 
barley  to  the  thickness  of  a  wafor,  by  the  crushing 
mill.  Put  eighteen  gaUons  of  water  into  the  eaul- 
dron,  and  as  soon  as  it  boils,  not  before,  stir  in 
21  lbs.  of  linseed  meal ;  continue  to  stir  it  for  about 
five  minutesi  then  let  63  lbs.  of  crushed  bfirley  be 
sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  on^  person  upon  the  boil- 
ing mucilage,  while  another  rapidly  stirs  and  crams 
it  in.  After  the  whole  has  been  carefully  incorpo- 
rated, which  will  not  occupy  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes,  cover  it  down,  and  then  throw  open  the 
fomace  door;  should  there  be  much  fire, put  it  out 
The  mass  will  continue  to  simmer,  from  the  heat  qf 
the  cauldron,  tiU  the  barley  has  absorbed  the  muci- 
lage, when  the  kemeLs  will  have  resumed  nearly 
their  original  shape,  and  may  justly  be  compared 
to  little  oil  cakes,  which,  when  cold,  will  be  de- 
voured with  great  avidity,  I  have  no  doubt  some 
of  you  will  be  apt  to  say,  '*  Oh !  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  labour  attending  all  this'."  I  will  now 
show  you  the  profit  attending  the  labour.  A  lot  of 
twelve  beasts  were  equally  divided  by  Mr,  Postle, 
eix  were  fed  on  oil  cake,  and  six  on  Mn  Wfirnes's 
compound.  The  account  of  their  food  was  kept 
with  scrupulous  accuracy  for  nearly  aiz  months. 
The  following  were  the  results  :-■«* 

£  s.   d, 

£;(penseofoilcake   ,       ,       ,       ,    21  H    Q 
E^^pense  of  compound       .       ,       .    19    6    1} 

Balance  in  favour  of  compound    £2    8    7i 

Dead  weight.  Loose  fat.  Hides. 

St.  lb.  St.  lb.  et.  lb. 
Sixcattlsfedon 

compound    .    439    J  66    0  30    6 

Six  do.  oil  cake    387  12  51    ;  37  U 

Diflference  of 
weight  in  fa- 
vour of  com- 
pound .      44    0  4    2  Id 

So  that  we  have  in  fovour  of  the  cattle 

compound  upon  the  six  beasts-^  £  s.  d. 

44Bt,  9lb.  at  6s.  6d.  per  stone         ,  14  10  2 

Difiference  of  expense  of  compound    •  2  8  71 

Total  difiference  in  favour  of  compound  £16  18    9} 

By  thie  system  of  foeding,  Mr.  Warnee  says  that  he 
could  compete  with  the  foreigner,  as  he  could  eend 
eattls  to  market  at  4  )d.  per  lb.,  and  pay  himself  an 
ample  return.  Since  he  had  followed  the  system 
of  bo«-feeding,  he  knows  not  of  a  single  instance 
where  he  has  not  realieed  8/.  for  every  head  of 
eattie  he  k^  for  six  months.  At  the  form  where 
he  now  resides  he  fottened  hut  winter  for  market 
the  foilowing  eattle,  after  being  six  months  boK< 
I— 
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£    8.   d. 
Seven  Durham  steers,  cost  8/.  lOs.  each, 

sold  for  19/.  lOs.  each 
Six  Scotch  steers,  cost  10/.  each,  sold 

for  22/.  lOs.  each  .  .  .  .  75  0  0 
One  cow,  cost  5/.  5s.,  sold  for  15/.  .  D  15  0 
Four  Scotch  steers,  cost  10/.  each,  sold 

for20/.  each 40    0    0 


77    0'  0 


£201  15  0 
The  above  cattle  were  bought  in  and  disposed  of 
within  six  months.  They  consumed,  with  the  fol- 
lowing now  in  herd,  19  acres  of  turnips,  about  14 
quarters  of  linseed,  and  a  few  bushels  of  barley 
mealy  with  several  acres  of  pea  straw : — 

£    8.  d. 
Three  Durham  heifers,  estimated  value 

above  the  cost  price         .        .        .     22  10    0 
Two  Irish  steers  .        .        .        •    13    0    0 

Vwe  small  steers  and  heifers        .        •    30    0    0 
Three  calves,  and  butter  from  two  cows    18  10    0 


285  15    0 
Deduct,  for  14  qrs.  of  linseed,  mostly 
grown  upon  the  farm,  35/. ;  also  for 
barley,  4/ 39    0    0 


Leaves  a  return  of  .  £246  15  0 
The  next  item  of  profit  is  the  manure,  to  form  a 
just  estimate  of  which  is  impossible ;  of  course  the 
rent  of  the  hmd,  rates,  &c.,  and  expenses  for  attend- 
ance, &c.,  must  be  enumerated  to  show  a  clear 
profit;  but  the  utmost  allowance  that  the  severest 
critic  could  make^  would  leave  a  balance  unprece- 
dented in  favour  of  box-feeding.  In  bringing  this 
paper  to  a  conclusion,  I  cannot  do  so  without 
strongly  urging  upon  you  all  to  follow  the  system 
so  successfully  and  profitably  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Wames — a  system  by  which  you  can  double  the 
number  of  cattle  usually  kept  on  your  farms,  you 
can  turn  your  money  over  twice  in  the  year  instead 
of  once-— you  can  double  your  profit,  increase  the 
quantity  of  your  manure,  by  which  means  you  in- 
crease ihe  fertility  of  your  land — a  system,  simple 
in  practice,  powerful  in  effect,  and  applicable  to 
every  grade  of  farmer. 

M^.  Glover  illustrated  his  paper  with  several  very 
ingenious  and  beautifully  finished  models  of  the 
different  machines  and  himd  implements  required 
in  the  different  processes  of  dressing  flax;  made  by 
Mr.  Dyball,  of  North  Walsham.  He  also  showed 
plans  and  models  of  the  cattle  boxes. 

The  Chairman  thought  that  they  ought  to  be 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Glover  for  the  mass  of  focts 
which  had  been  brought  before  them  in  his  papers, 
and  regretted  there  was  not  time  to  enter  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  them.  With  respect  to  the 
subject  on  the  cultivation  of  Hsx,  he  considered  it 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  country.  He  knew 
that  some  prejudice  existed  as  to  its  cultivation^ 


because  it  was  considered  the  land  was  not  fit  for 
it,  and  that  it  exhausted  the  cropf .  He,  however, 
was  quite  convinced  that  the  alluvial  lands,  such  as 
were  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  were  smtabk 
for  the  culture  of  flax ;  there  was  also  a  groat  quan- 
tity of  land  in  the  north  of  England,  equal  to  any  in 
Ireland,  where  he  witnessed  beautiful  crops  of  flax. 
The  very  fact  of  the  nation  paying  annually  five  « 
six  millions  for  flax,  showed  that  the  culture  of  it 
was  worthy  their  serious  attention.  In  Ireland  a 
society  was  formed  for  its  cultivation,  and  it  had 
sent  out  several  young  men  to  Belgium  to  lean  the 
culture  and  manufacturing  of  filax ;  and  the  result 
has  been  that  they  have  so  much  improved  its 
grrowth  in  Ireland  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  im- 
ported to  the  amount  of  one  and  a  quarter  millions, 
according  to  Dr.  Kane's  late  calculations,  (Hear, 
hear).  The  cultivation  of  flax  was  likewise  of  great 
advantage  in  the  employment  of  labourers.  It  might 
indeed  be  considered  in  that  sense  expensive;  but 
if  so,  it  was  an  exceedingly  desirable  object  gained 
when  employment  was  given  to  the  poor.  In  going 
through  Belgium  lately,  he  witnessed  numbers  of 
people  employed  among  the  flax,  though  only  three 
inches  high,  and  of  pea-green  colour;  and  that 
showed  that  it  was  a  most  important  crop  raised  in 
that  country.  Then  with  regard  to  the  rearing  of 
flax,  because  it  was  exhausting :  why,  it  was  well 
known  that  any  crop  exhausted  the  aoil ;  and,  there- 
fore, much  depended  upon  the  soil  selected,  and 
the  facLtities  they  had  for  its  due  cultivation.  He. 
however,  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  subject  was 
thoroughly  considered,  and  the  culture  of  flax  pur- 
sued upon  the  principles  so  ably  exphuned  in  Mr. 
Glover's  paper,  they  would  secure  a  handsome 
profit,  beades  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  the 
country. 

Mr.  R4M8AY  considered  that  the  object  of  the 
papers  just  read  was  to  enable  them  to  fix  upon 
some  given  principle  to  act  upon ;  and  whether  all 
the  details  in  them  were  correct  or  not,  still,  if  ^ 
tention  was  directed  to  the  great  points  involved  in 
the  cultivation  of  flax  and  the  flattening  of  catde, 
some  one  among  them  nught  be  induced  to  give 
practical  effect  to  them.  As  to  the  raising  of  flu, 
that  was  the  first  question  for  their  consideration; 
and  if  that  was  accomplished,  then  he  had  no  doubt 
it  would  be  speedily  manufactured  by  them.  Then 
as  to  box-feeding  being  conducive  to  the  fettening 
of  cattle,  he  thought  that  was  a  system  similar  to 
what  was  adopted  in  Scotland,  where  the  beasts 
were  all  tied  up  by  the  head.  He,  however,  thought 
the  compound  used  by  Mr.  Wanes  of  Triiniiigham 
would  pay  any  one  remarkably  well;  besides,  the 
profito  which  he  stated  he  had  received  on  certtifi 
anunals  were  sach»  that  any  (tf.them  would  considtf 
half  the  amount  amply  sufficient  to  pay  them.  Both 
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the  subjects,  therefore,  which  had  been  brought 
forward  were  deserring  of  their  most  serious  atten- 
tion ;  and  he  strongly  urged  upon  some  one  the 
propriety  of  endeavouring  to  carry  them  out.  Wi& 
those  remarks,  he  begged  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Glover  for  his  valuable  papers. 

Jamss  Archbold,  Esq.,  having  seconded  the 
motion,  it  was  put  and  carried. 

The  secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing books,  which  have  been  presented  to  the 
club : — ^"The  Implements  of  Agriculture,"  by  Mr. 
Allen  Ransoms;  ''The  Farmers'  Ck)mpanion,"  2 
vols.,  with  plates,  by  Anonymous;  "  Prize  Sheet  of 
die  Snuthfidd  Qub."  by  Mr.  B.  Gibbs;  "Report 
of  the  Discussion  at  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  on 
Tenant  lUght,"  by  Mr.  Shaw,  London;  also:  speci- 
mens of  Egyptian  wheat  and  potatoes  by  James 
Archbold,  Esq.,  and  mangold  wurtzel  and  white 
carrots  by  Mr.  Weeks. 


REVIEW. 

BAXTER'S  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRI- 
CULTURE. 
Baxter  and  Sod,  Lewei. 
A  tnaad  edition  of  this  work,  already  well  known  to 
tibe  africaltiiral  world,  has  just  been  published.  It  ap- 
peued  originally  in  one  volume;  but  is  now  ex- 
tended  to  two  volumes  imperial  octavo.  The  first 
▼okmeis  embelHsbed  with  a  well-executed  engraving 
aa  excdlent  likeness  of  His  Gnuse  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
Dood,  aooompamed  by  a  memoir.  In  the  second 
volume  there  is  a  portrait  of  the  late  John  Ellman, 
of  whom  an  accurate  and  well- written  memoir  is  also 
giTCQ.  The  title  of  the  work  is  well  cbosen,  as  it  is  in 
tntth  a  "  library  of  practical  agriculture."  It  contains 
aenrly  one  thousand  large  pages  closely  printed,  upon 
almost  every  agricultural  subject  which  can  be  named. 
These  subjects  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  hence 
easily  referred  to— a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
tboiewho,  from  not  having  much  time  to  devote  to 
leadiDg,  require  a  ftcility  of  reference.  There  is,  more- 
over, an  excellent  and  copious  index — a  most  important 
adjonct  to  a  work  of  this  description.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  enumerate  the  varied  list  of  subjects  treated 
in  these  volumes.  The  followmg  passages  struck  us 
lofdbly,  bearing  upon  ^question  in  which  deep  interest 
is  felt  at  the  present  day.  The  writer  of  tbe  memoir  of 
tiK  late  Mr.  Eliman  says :— "  He  deprecated  and  did  all 
m  his  power  to  prevent  alehouse  tippling ;  but  no  one 
mnated  more  on  the  very  vital  importance  of  beer  to 
tiie  labourer,  and  though  he  ever  abjured  and  abstained 
from  the  anger  of  party  politics,  no  one  ever  more 
varody  denounced  the  malt-tax  as  cruel  and  impolitic. 
Brightly  beamed  the  good  old  man's  eye,  as  he  de- 
■cribed  to  us  the  labourer  of  former  days  coming  to  his 
borne,  where  a  biasing  hearth  welcomed  his  return,  and 
•  tidy  housswife  "plied  her  every  care"  for  his  com- 


fort—there was  his  hot  sapper  and  jug  of  home-brewed 
beer;  and  while  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  not  with  frantic 
frensy,  but  sinoere,  quiet  thankfuhiess  to  the  Giver  of 
all  good,  he  had  no  cause  to  murmur  agamst  man." 
Again,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  he 
says,  "  AsMr.  Elloian's  views  were  benevolent,  so  were 
his  projects  always  practical:  Keep  your  young  un- 
married labourers  in  your  own  house ;  let  them  foel  the 
comforts  of  a  good  home  and  a  ptentifol  table,  and  they 
will  be  careful  of  risking  them  oy  imprudent  mar- 
riages. Let  your  wives  and  daughters  superintend  per- 
sonally the  female  servants,  and  they  too  acquiring  a 
taste  for  a  cleanly  and  well-fnmished  establishment,  wiL 
not  tempt  the  youths  to  hasty  wedlock,  nor,  indeed, 
consent  to  enter  into  it  with  a  partner  without  some 
little  money  or  ability  to  earn  it.  >Vhen  your  farmiog 
men  marry,  and  settle  in  a  cottage,  let  them  have  grass 
land  for  a  cow  and  pig,  and  arable  enough  to  grow 
potatoes  and  vegetables  for  their  &milies,  and  abo9€  aii, 
pay  them  acewding  to  their  tkilL  Teach  them  to 
respect  themselves,  and  they  will  respect  their  employ- 
er and  protect  his  property.  Give  your  labourer  tbe 
means  of  brewing  good  beer  at  home,  and  most  of  them 
will  seek  no  alehouse."  How  much  evil  and  injustioe 
has  been  and  is  done  by  not  pajfing  the  labourer  accord-' 
ingtokiMekiUI 

Under  the  title  "  Agriculture"  some  very  useftil 
suggestions  are  given  on  **  Hiring  a  farm,"  in  which 
•«  the  tenure,  both  as  it  regards  the  duration  and  cove- 
nants of  the  lease"  is  mentioned:  most  important 
considerations  truly.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  again 
notice  this  work ;  but  we  trust  that  it  will  find  a  place  in 
the  library  of  every  farmer  who  seeks  information ;  and 
if  there  be  any  that  do  not,  we  should  augur  ill  of  his 
success  in  the  vast  field  of  competition  to  which  he 
must  inevitably  be  exposed. 


LEOMINSTER.— Ths  Fahmbhs'  Club.— On  the 
20th  ult.  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  dub 
was  held  at  their  room,  at  the  King's  Arms  Inn,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  all  .important 
subject  of  "  tenant  right,"  as  well  as  the  great  advan- 
tages which  would  accrue  to  the  landlord  by  his  encou- 
ragement to  the  tenant  to  bring  about  a  superior  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  Upon  opening  the  business  of  the 
evening,  a  letter  from  the  London  Farmers'  Club,  upon 
the  question,  was  read,  when  the  members,  fully  agreeing 
with  them  upon  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  passed  the 
following  resolutions: — First,  '^  Resolved,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  insecurity  of  tenure  and 
want  of  proper  protection  to  the  tenant  for  the  capital 
expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  or  buildings, 
when  the  period  of  his  occupation  has  not  been  of  suffix 
cient  duration  to  enable  him  to  reimburse  that  outlay,  is 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  welfare  of  agricultural  prospe- 
rity in  this  part  of  the  kingdom."— Secondly,  "  Re- 
solved, that  as  tbe  advancement  of  agriculture  is 
dependent  so  much  upon  tlie  outlay  of  capital  in  perms ' 
Dent  improvements,  every  inducement  should  be  afforded 
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to  the  tenant  to  make  auch  outlay/'— Thirdly,  '*  Re- 
aoWed,  that  a  proper  ayatem  of  '  tenant  right'  is  one  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  both  landlord  and  tenant"— 
Fourthly,  "  Resolved,  that  a  meeting  for  the  diacussion 
of  the  details  of  the  subject  shall  be  called  for  by  adver- 
tisement for  Friday,  the  I8th  of  December,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon."— Hereford  Times. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  WATER-COURSES. 

TO  THK   EDITOR  Of  THE  PARMIR's  MAGAZINB. 

Sir — Permit  me  through  tbe  mediuiC  of  your 
magazine  to  call  the  attention  of  landownt  "s  and 
others  interested  to  the  necessity  of  some  legislative 
enactment,  conferring  power  to  deepen,  enlarge,  ^.'r 
otherwise  improve  water-courses,  or  to  make  new 
ones  for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  also  to  remove 
milldams  or  other  obstructions  in  flat  situations. 

As  the  government  haa  promised  to  amend  the 
drainage  act  in  the  ensuing  Session  of  Parliament, 
I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  endeavouring  to 
obtain  the  introduction  of  clauses  into  the  amended 
act,  empowering  the  commissioners  to  order,  on 
proper  appUcation,  such  alterations  and  improve- 
ments as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

A  Cumberland  Farmer. 

Dec.  9,  1846. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OP  THE  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 

Will  some  of  the  advocates  for  compensation,  on 
account  of  all  manner  of  improvements  made  by 
out-going  tenants,  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me, 
through  your  columns,  if  they  propose  or  are  in  the 
practice  of  allowing  in-coming  tenants  for  existing 
dilapidations,  and  for  irregular  cropping*  &c.?  by 
which  extra  management  is  not  unfreqnently  wholly 
extracted :  these  considerations  seem  to  me  to  form 
the  counterpart  of  this  new  era  of  affairs. 
Yoms,  &c., 

Dec,  2.  A  Land  Steward. 


A  Salopian  Fanner  wishes  to  learn  from  one  of 
your  valuable  correspondents  what  is  the  time  of 
year  to  aowgypeum  upon  clover  leys,  and  what 
quantity  and  how  much  per  acre  ?  If  you  would 
idlowthis  to  be  placed  amongst  your  agricultural 
cpieries  it  would  greatly  oblige. 

Chh-bnty,  Salop,  Oct,  29,  1846. 


TO  THE  snrroa  or  the  mark  lane  sxmsss. 
SiR,~I  have  occaMonally  used  on  my  hrm  a  des- 
cription of  lime  made  from  what  some  term  the  mag- 
nesian  Umestone,  which  T  have  fonnd,  instead  of  being 
beneficial  to  my  land,  to  have  proved  detrimental,  al« 


thoagh  the  land  is  of  that  description  which  thould  be 
benefitted  by  liming.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform 
me  why  it  is  that  lime  made  from  magnesian  limestone 
shoald  have  a  more  caustic  effect  on  the  land  than  other 
lime  has,  and  also  if  there  are  any  descriptions  of  soil 
that  the  application  of  it  wonld  prove  beneficial  to  f 
Your  notice  of  my  remarks  will  oblige,  sir, 
Nov.  23.  A  Farmbr  wrar  Doncastxr. 

WHSATBN  BRBAD. 

Sir,— >  Remarks  have  by  some  parties  fireqneatly  been 
made  (most  probably  for  answering  some  concealed  end) 
that  England  has  occasionally  been  a  wheat  eipordng 
ooantry,  and  on  this  assertion  or  fact  has  been  baaed  the 
idea  that  if,  when  the  population  of  thecoontry  was  less 
in  number  than  it  is  now,  and  that  the  quantity  of  acres 
of  arable  land  under  wheat  with  that  stnaller  population 
^as  after  a  ratio  not  greater  then  tliaa  is  the  case  at  the 
present  day,  that  this  country  may,  by  improvements  in 
agriculture,  and  by  a  very  small  increase  in  the  amount 
of  arable  land,  ogain  become  an  exporting  oonntry  of 
home  grown  wheats.  There  appearing  something  very 
gkringly  Incorrect  in  the  advances  and  deductions  of  the 
above  line  of  argument,  induces  me  to  ask,  through 
your  paper,  if  any  one  of  your  correspondents  can  give 
me  the  infbrmation  as  to  what  was  the  desoriptiaii  of 
farinaceous  food  of  the  people  of  this  country  at  diffe- 
rent periods  of  time,  and  at  what  time  wkeaUn  bread 
became  the  standard  bread  of  the  people.  The  insertion 
of  my  letter  in  your  widely  ciroalated  paper  will  oblige 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Thvrptf  Dee.  9.  Old  Sobsoribxr. 

Sir,  — In  your  paper  on  the  9th  of  November, 
amongst  your  notices  to  correspondents,  1  find  Morton's 
revolving  harrow  strongly  recommended  for  cleaning 
the  land  of  conch.  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  some 
of  year  correspondents,  who  have  tried  it,  will  inform 
me  of  whom  the  implement  in  question  is  to  be  hady 
and  what  is  ito  price  ?  Also,  please  to  let  me  inquire 
what  is  the  proper  time  to  sow  lucerne ;  how  much  seed 
per  acre  is  required,  and  whether  it  should  be  sown 
amongst  com  or  singly  ?  A  Youko  Parmer. 

A  small  landowner  inquires  if  the  rating  of  property 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  be  the  only  legal  mode 
of  assessing  the  amount  to  which  property  chargeable 
with  land- (or  may  be  liable. 

A  correspondent  inquires  whether  he  has  a  right  tp 
take  all  the  water  firom  E'a  ditch  and  conduct  it  Into  B's 
ditch  without  leave  from  either  party. 


ANSWERS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

TO  TUB  BDITOa  OF  THE  MAmK  LAN*  BXPUSS. 

SiK,— '«  Old  Subscriber,"  hi  your  paper  of  Nor.  16, 
asks  for  the  process  of  peeling  oak-bark  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  the  northern  mode  of  preparing  the  same. 
The  following  description  of  the  method  of  peefing,  and 
the  mode  of  disposbg  of  the  bark,  may  be  taken  aa  yeiy 
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common  in  th*  north.  In  a  general  way,  large  lots  of 
oik- timber  are  sold  standing,  the  purchaser  undertaking 
to  carry  it  away  in  a  giyen  time ;  at  the  proper  time  a 
aumber  of  good  woodmen  are  employed  to  fell  the  tim- 
ber by  catting  the  treea  with  the  axe  as  low  as  possible, 
i<I  of  then  being  eaitftil  not  to  baggie  and  hack,  as  we 
frequently  see  done  la  the  southern  counties.  After  the 
meo  bare  felled  the  trees,  a  number  of  boys  follow  after, 
who  cut  off  such  branches  as  are  worth  peeling ;  the 
peding  very  commonly  is  performed  by  women,  many 
of  whom  are  more  expert  at  the  work  than  the  men. 
The  drying  prooesi  it  effected  by  first  driving  forked 
stakes  into  the  ground,  the  forked  parts  standing  upwards 
ad  bang  elear  abOTC  the  ground  some  foot  and  a  half  or 
two  feet;  thcw  forka  are  made  the  be<uers  for  poles  or 
rub  which  are  laid  on  them,  having  a  space  of  about  18 
inebes  between  each  pair  of  rails ;  upon  these  raila  are 
Lud  the  pieeea  of  bark,  whieh  nsoally  become  suffideatly 
6tj  in  two  or  three  weeka  for  stacking*  or  for  being 
ortcd  into  sheda ;  if  stacked  in  the  open  air.  and  the 
bark  is  required  to  stand  long,  the  stack  requires  either 
thatchhig  or  covering  with  a  rick  cloth, 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

ASC.  23.  A  I<l0»TH  COUNT&YIIAK. 

To  the  agriodtafil  query  in  the  Mtirk'Lane  B»pm$, 
Not.  M,  col.  t,  p.  9»  wo  offer  the  following  answer  t— 
Migii«sbi  limestone  is  found  In  Iieieestershire,  Derby- 
ibife,  Notts,  Yorkshhne,  and  elsewhere ;  but  these  appear 
tobe^  central  districts.  It  doubtless  differs  more  or 
fcs  ia  the  proportion  of  its  components,  but  the  analysis 
of  Mr.  Tenant  may  be  taken  as  an  approximate  stan- 
dird.  Thus  in  lOOIba.,  or  parts,  we  find  about— 
OfJdagnesia   ••..     203-tenths      to  22  ft -tenths 

Of  Lime 20  5-tenths      to  31  7*tentbf 

Of  Carbonic  Add  .    47  2-tenths') 
Of  Cky  and  Iron-  I  to  48 

Oxide •  8-tenthsJ 

97  S-teaths  102  2.tenths 
ne  avwsga  of  these  is  100  ;  and  assuming  that  30  parts 
of  Mme  require  2*35  of  carbonic  add  to  convert  the  lime 
into  chalk  {earbmmte  of  limn),  we  have  an  equal  quan- 
tity for  the  20Ibs.  of  magnesia,  which  approaches  to  the 
qqivalent  required  to  produce  a  bi-carbonate  of  mag- 
ana,  according  to  Brande's  tebles.  Plants  contoln,  in 
aome  esses,  an  appredable  quantity  of  magnesia ;  but 
the  great  bulk  of  it  found  in  the  magnesian  stone  is  in 
mt  excess  I  thereforet  when  that  limestone  is,  by  bnm- 
&(.  rendered  ennstie,  the  <*  calcined  magnesia"  thus 
produced  is  inimical  to  the  crops.  Davy  stated  the  foU 
kmiag  lacta  in  oae  of  his  leetnres  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
csUnre :— *'  When  a  magnesian  limestone  is  burnt,  the 
«itf  neaa  is  deprived  of  carbonic  add  much  sooner  than 
the  lime$  and  if  then  ie  not  nnch  vegetable  or  animal 
Bitter  ia  Uw  aoQ  to  supply,  by  ita  deoompodtion,  car- 
bode  add,  the  m^g*****  wOl  icmaia  for  a  long  time  in 
t  en»tie  state,  and  in  this  state  sets  as  a  poison  to  cer- 
tUQ  vegetables.  Some  years  ago,  sulphate  of  negneda 
vQprepared.both  in  London  and  Bristol,  from  mHgneelan 
luaeitooe,  aad  i»  plentiful  quantities ;  this  fact  proves 
tbe  birge  proportioii  of  msgneda  which  the  stone  con- 


tained ;  and  the  injury  done  to  vegetation  by  the  caustic 
magnesia  so  super-abandantly  supplied  to  the  land  may 
be  ascribed,  without  suspicion  of  error,  to  the  redund- 
ance of  an  inorganic  element  which  is  not  required  as 
food.— J.  T. 

**  An  Old  Subscriber"  may  be  informed  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  in  England  began  to  consume  wheat 
bread  about  the  year  1800,  from  the  increase  in  wages  in 
towns,  arising  from  the  demand  for  labour  consequent 
on  the  employment  of  sueh  an  increased  number  of  men 
for  the  war  of  the  French  revolution ;  which  increased 
rate  of  wages  has  been  in  great  measure  continued  to  ar- 
tisans, and  indeed  all  labourers,  except  agricultural  aud 
maritime ;  and  the  taste  for  an  improved  diet  once  got, 
it  is  very  difficult  going  back,  if  it  were  in  this  particular 
desirable,  which  I  very  much  doubt.  Previously  to 
1800,  oat  bread  was  mudi  used  in  the  north-west  of 
EngUnd  and  in  Scotland ;  with  rye  chiefly  imported 
from  Dantzic,  though  the  use  of  the  latter  article  was 
nearly  confined  to  Cumberland  and  Northumberland, 
where  barley,  and  peas,  and  beans,  were  also  much  used 
for  bread ;  further  south,  rye  and  wheat  mixed,  or  wheat 
meal  undressed,  formed  the  loaf  of  many  persons,  the 
use  of  fine  flour  bread  being  then,  even  in  the  south  of 
England,  much  confined  to  towns, 

A  Vbet  Old  SosBcmiBXR. 

MAGNB8IAN  LIMSSTONB* 
SiK,— "  A  Farmer  near  Doncaster"  asks  why  lime 
made  from  the  magnesian  limestone  should  have  a 
more  caustie  effect  on  the  land  than  that  made  frum 
other  lime?  The  wherefore  to  this  why  is,  that  much 
of  the  limestone  abont  Doncaster  contains  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  that  pure  lime 
has  a  greater  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  than  magnesia ; 
therefore  so  long  as  any  lime  remains  cantftlc,  the  mag- 
nesia will  remain  unacted  upon ;  and  when  it  does 
begin  to  be  acted  upon,  the  action,  when  compared 
with  that  upon  lime,  being  so  much  slower,  renders  the 
causticity  of  the  magnesia  so  much  more  lasting  in  its 
effects,  that  for  a  considerable  period  it  burns  up  as  It 
were  all  growing  vegetables  with  what  It  eomes  into 
constant.  To  ptaty  soils  (which  contain  much  car* 
bnnic  acid)  lime  from  the  magnesian  stone  may  be 
t;ffectively  applied.— Yours,  Hr.  Editor, 
Dec.  10.  Wbt  and  Whbrbvobk. 


HARLESTON   PARMER'S  CLtJB  MEETIKO, 

7th  Oct.,  1846.~SubJect:— The  Law  of  Settlement. 
Resolution:— It  is  the  opinion  of  this  club,  th«t  the 
Uw  of  settlement,  by  restricting  the  field  for  labour, 
and  by  the  litigation  it  encourages,  acts  very  disadvan- 
tageously  both  for  the  employers  and  employed ;  and 
that  any  modification  of  it  short  of  a  national  settlement, 
with  the  poor  paid  out  of  a  national  ftind,  would  be  only 
tampering  with  the  evil.  In  carrying  out  this  national 
settlemeut  and  payment,  it  is  conddered  advisable,  that 
all  fixed  and  spedfied  property,  wbetheriealorpsrsonali 
should  be  assessed  to  the  poor  rate* 
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Babombtbr. 

Thbrmombtbr. 

1 

Day. 

8  a.m.|10p.m. 

Min. 

Mas. 

10p.m. 

in.  ctf.  *  In.  eto. 

Nov.    21 

29.64  1  29.54 

42 

53 

46 

22 

29.45    29.62 

41 

52 

38 

23 

29.71  '  29.69 

36 

51 

50 

24|  29.61 

29.70 

49 

57 

53 

25 

29.67 

29.30 

50 

53 

47 

26 

29.28 

29.26 

41 

47 

37 

27 

29.29 

29.30 

31 

44 

42 

28 

29.40 

29.53 

33 

45 

30 

29 

29.70 

29.79 

30 

37 

27 

30 

29.83 

30.00 

23 

33 

29 

Dec.       ] 

29.90 

29.64 

27 

33 

28 

2 

29.42 

29.38 

25 

35 

32 

3 

29.55 

29.70 

31 

40 

25 

4 

29.79 

29.86 

24 

37 

32   ; 

5 

30.00 

29.80 

29 

36 

36     1 

6 

29.76 

29.80 

32 

38 

34     ' 

7 

29.90 

30.10 

32 

38 

38 

8 

30.20 

30.20 

40 

42 

41 

9 

30.18 

30.12 

39 

47 

42 

10 

29.90 

29.65 

38 

45 

33 

11 

29.65 

29.64 

26 

30 

25 

12 

29.63 

29.70 

24 

37 

28 

13 

29.70 

29.73 

24 

32 

24 

14 

29.62 

29.50 

21 

30 

23 

15 

29.45 

29.76 

19 

31 

25     1 

16 

29.67 

29.83 

24 

34 

28 

17 

29.68 

29.80 

26 

36 

32 

18 

30.10 

30.10 

25 

30 

29 

19 

29.88 

29.88 

30 

44 

42 

20 

29.80 

29.67 

41 

42 

*l    i 

21 

29.16 

29.10 

38 

47 

35     ' 

Wind  and  Statb. 


Direction. 


Force. 


S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.  E.  West 
West 
N.West 
N.  West 
N.  West 
Northerly 
Westerly 
Northerly 
N.  West 
N.  West 
W.  by  South 
N.  by  West 
N.  by  West 
North 
N.  by  East 
S.W.,  N.W. 
N.  West 
N.  by  East 
N.  West 
W.  N.  W. 
Northerly 
N.  West 
N.W.,  N.E. 
N.W,W.byS 
S.W,W.byN 
S.  West 
W.  by  South 


variable 

brisk 

brisk 

gentle 

variable 

gentle 

gentle 

variable 

calm 

lively 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

brisk 

lively 

brisk 

brisk 

brisk 

gentle 

brisk 

brisk 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

brisk 

brisk 

variable 

lively 

gentle 

fively 

variable 


Atmosphbrb. 


8  a.  m. 

2  p.  m.  1 

fine 

1 
sun 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

haze 

fine 

haze 

cloudy 

fine 

sun 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

sun 

fine 

sun 

fine 

cloudy 

haze 

haze 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

sun 

fine 

sun 

fine 

sun 

fine 

sun 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

sun 

fine 

sun 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

sun 

fine 

sun 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudj 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

haze 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 


B8TIMATBD   AVBRAOB8   FOR  DBCBMBBR. 


Barometer. 

Tl 

lermometer. 

High. 
29.120 

Low. 
30.320 

High. 
55 

Low. 
17 

Mean. 
39.8 

RBAL  AVBRAOB  TBMPBRATURB  OF  THB  PBRIOD. 

Lowest. 
32.0 

Highest. 
49.5 

Mean. 
36.25 

Weathbr  and  Phbnombna. 

Nov.  21,  fine,  then  changeable;  rain.  22,  23, 
showers;  fine  at  times.  24,  fine  after  fog,  then 
rain ;  much  rain.  25,  haze  and  rain  ;  clear  night. 
26,  very  mild,  and  ^uite  fine.  27,  first  frost  of  the 
season ;  roses,  dahlias,  and  other  flowers  in  healthy 
bloom.  28,  lively  air  in  morning,  then  calm  and 
frosty.    29  and  30,  frost  increases ;  sunny. 

Lunations. — First  quarter,  25th  day,  lOh.  31m. 
afternoon. 

Dec.  1,  haze  all  day;  chilling  cold.  2,  a  slight 
ffround  thaw.  3  and  4,  fine  and  seasonable.  5, 
do. ;  a  hint  of  rain  in  the  afternoon.  6,  barely 
frosty,  wind  very  keen.  7«  becomes  mild.  8,  9» 
10,  some  rain;  frost  gone;  the  last  of  these  days 


gloomy,  drizzling  rain.  11,  brisk  frost  returned. 
12,  severe,  but  very  fine.  13,  14,  15,  the  severest 
days,  and  the  north-west  continues  to  bring  the 
sharpest  frosts  of  the  season ;  a  litde  snow — ^more 
in  the  west.  16,  very  fine ;  a  brisk  current  most 
of  the  day.  17,  milder;  wind  fickle.  18,  wind 
goes  to  south-west  just  as  the  moon  changed.  19, 
much  rain,  and  a  real  thaw.  20,  cloudy,  and  very 
sombre;  warm.  21,  clouds,  more  broken  after  a 
rainy  morning ;  cheerful  fine  evening. 

Lunations. — Full  moon,  2nd  day,  lOh.  46m. 
night.  First  quarter,  10th  day,  9h.  I6m.  afternoon. 
New  moon,  42  m.  after  12  noon. 

Rbmarks  rbfbrring  to  Agriculturb. 

The  late  sowing  of  wheat,  much  being  unsown 
in  the  early  part  of  November,  prevented  any  pv 
luxuriance,  although  the  weather  was  so  very  imla 
till  the  27th.  At  3iat  date  the  earliest  wheats  were 
looking  veiv  healthy  and  regular ;  but  then  frrat 
came  on  suadenly,  and  continued  with  a  very  short 
interval  till  Dec.  18,  when  it  broke  up  at  once.  A 
salutary  check  has  been  received,  and  so  £bu*  aU 
is.  well. 

Maidenhead  Thicket.  J.  Towbrs. 
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CALENDAR  OF  HORTICULTURE.— JANUARY. 


Rktbobpbct. — This,  under  present  appearances, 
win  perhaps  form  a  principal  feature  of  our  notice. 
With  M.  Arago  we  perfectly  agree,  that  no  human 
being  ever  did,  or  eyerwill,  prognosticate,  accurately, 
the  weather,  from  one  hour  to  another ;  therefore, 
disckim  every  attempt  of  the  kind.  Still,  there  are 
Qgns  demonstrative  of  existing  phenomena,  or  to 
«peak  more  correctly,  appearances,  which  indicate 
that  certain  causes  are  at  work  which  may  produce 
correspondrng  effects ;  but  as  these  causes  depend 
npon  electro-magnetic  agency,  their  character  may 
and  frequently  does  change,  even  at  the  moment 
when  it  ia  observed.  With  this  preliminary  remark, 
we  suggeat  for  the  reader's  recollection  the  very 
rbse  resembknce  that  the  present  December  bears 
to  the  same  month  in  the  year  1844,  when  the 
frost  set  in  about  the  fourth  week  of  November, 
and  continued,  with  about  three  weeks'  exception, 
tin  the  equinox  of  March,  t .  e.,  nearly  fifteen  weeks. 

In  the  present  year,  after  the  cessation  of  south- 
west wzods  and  rain,  the  first  indication  of  frost  was 
gi?en  in  the  night  of  Nov.  27 :  it  lasted  more  than 
a  week,  the  days  generally  sunny  and  beautiful,  the 
nights  averaging  about  6  or  7  degrees  of  frost.  A 
slight  reoiission  took  place,  with  a  hint  of  rain  oc- 
casionaDy;  but  on  the  11th  of  December  winter 
seemed  to  set  in  with  asperity,  the  ground  became 
locked,  and  the  nights  varied  between  19^  and  26^ 
of  Fahr.  Thus  December,  to  beyond  its  middle, 
proved  as  cold  as  any  we  have  witnessed  for  many 
yean :  and  so  far  there  is  promise  that  out-of-door 
operations  must  be  restricted  to  those  of  protection. 
More  must  be  said  of  the  condition  of  vegetables 
before  this  calendar  shall  go  to  press ;  but  we  would 
request  the  reader  to  observe  in  particular  the  conse- 
quence of  so  early  and  sudden  an  attack  upon 
gnmnd-slngs  and  other  vermin,  which  proved  such 
ruinous  pests  in  the  last  spring.  In  general  we 
believe  that  instinct  teaches  the  moluscous  tribes 
to  bide  themselves  so  deep  in  the  earth  as  to  be 
beyond  reach  of  danger.  Shell-snails,  it  is  known^ 
^ne  themselves  into  masses,  even  on  the  ledges  and 
Kt-offs  of  walls,  and  endure  the  hardest  frosts ;  but 
80  excessively  numerous  were  the  small  shelless 
slogs  of  1846,  after  the  most  open  winter  that  is 
within  recollection,  that  it  may  be  hoped  a  differ- 
ence in  favour  of  the  gardener  may  be  felt  in  1847. 
At  an  events,  since  to  the  very  day  when  frost  sud- 
denly set  in,  the  whole  of  November  was  consis- 
^tly  warm  and  temperate,  if  slugs  abound  in 
wly  spring,  the  question  will  be  settled^  and  we 


then  may  rest  assured  that  man  must  trust  to 
liming,  salting,  and  other  artificial  appliances,  and 
not  to  any  rigour  of  the  preceding  winter. 

Operations  op  Protbction. 

Cauliflowers,  lettuces,  salading,  radish  under 
frames,  ought  to  have  the  glasses  on,  to  be  closed 
every  sharp  night;  over  which  mats  are  to  be  thrown, 
and  secured  by  boards  or  nailing.  Nothing  insures 
protection  from  cold  and  high  wind  so  effectually 
as  straw  mats,  and  these  are  of  easy  manufacture. 
Strong  lines,  the  length  of  two  or  more  lights 
across,  are  strained  sloping  downward,  and  made 
firm  to  the  floor  of  some  roomy  place — say  three  or 
four  cords  for  a  two-light  frame,  and  so  distant  as  to 
correspond  with  the  breadth  of  the  lights :  across 
these,  straw  bands  are  laid,  and  secured  by  smaller 
strings,  hitched  round  the  band,  and  each  cord, 
length  by  length.  When  neatly  done,  the  mats 
have  the  appearance  of  loose  bee-hive  work,  and 
will  easily  roll  up.  When  kid  on  the  glass  they 
are  rolled  over  with  great  facility,  and  are  then  se- 
cured by  a  couple  of  lines,  or  heavy  boards.  The 
protection  thus  afforded  is  very  great,  and  we  have 
seen  turf-pits  of  geraniums  effectually  secured 
throughout  a  winter  by  such  mats  alone,  laid  on 
skeleton  rails,  without  any  glass-work  whatsoever. 

Open-ground  tenderer  vegetables  are  much 
guarded  by  fronds  of  fern  laid  about  the  plants,  and 
between  the  rows:  rough  sawdust  laid  in  heaps 
about  stems,  and  over  the  roots  of  plants  or  shrubs, 
is  excellent ;  and  at  all  times  in  pit  frames  or  boxes, 
dry  sawdust  is  an  admirable  plunging  medium. 

This  sharp  weather  is  admonitory  of  the  great 
advantage  obtained  by  planting  broccoli  early  in 
trenches,  and  of  deep  ridge  covering  of  autunm-set 
potatoes.  Trenches  are  easily  filled  up  in  the  au- 
tumn to  the  entire  height  of  the  stems ;  but  the 
garden  where  the  system  is  freely  adopted  ought  to 
be  well  bottom-drained,  otherwise  the  roots  may 
grow  in  a  swamp.  Celery  will  suffer  if  the  frosty 
weather  continues :  we  know  of  no  better  defence 
than  that  of  having  filled  up  every  space  with  dry 
tree-leaves  after  the  last  earthing,  piling  them  among 
the  herbage:  the  same  material  will  protect  arti- 
choke plants. 

Hotbeds  of  dung  and  leaves.— Prepare  these  in 
ground  surrounded  by  palings  or  close  hedges :  a 
cold  frosty  wind  checks  the  fermentation  at  once. 
Surely  the  tank  system  must  prevail  in  the  end! 
There  the  work  is  in-doorS|  and  it  goes  on :  we  have 
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seen  cucumbers  of  fine  quality  this  autumn  and 
winter,  growing  over  tanks  in  alow  span-roof  forcing- 
house,  for  three  months  past.  No  question  that  the 
early  rhubarbs,  and  sea-kale  in  pots,  could  be  ex- 
cited to  per  in  the  mn8hroom«house,  or  ahed.byaid 
of  a  very  simple  hot-water  pipe  and  tank  system. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

If  open  weather,  and  the  state  of  the  hind  permit, 
trench  and  manure  for  early  crops ;  and  sow  peas, 
mazagan  and  long-pod  beans,  onions,  radish  and 
round  spinach ;  on  south  borders  sow  in  drills  most 
of  the  lettuces  and  small  salads. 

Cabbage  plants. — Remove  these  from  winter 
nursery  beds,  to  succeed  the  first  crop  planted  in 
September  and  October. 

Fruit  Dbpartmbnt. 
iVencb  and  manure  groundi  preparatory  to  the 
introdaetion  of  nevr  trees  and  ahrubi ;  but  do  not 
plant  till  mid*Febniary.  Avoid  pruning  till  the 
buds  BweQ.  Give  air  at  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  strawberry-plants  in  pots,  intended  to  be 
early  forced. 

Forcing  Department. 

The  early  vinery  ought  now  to  be  showing  its 
clusters,  even  in  the  first  week,  and  therefore  65® 
at  night  is  not  too  high  a  temperature.  We  dare 
not  yet  speak  of  Palmaise  heating ;  but  of  hot-water 
channels,  the  flue  of  the  furnace  being  carried  also 
along  the  whole  back  wall  within,  we  can  speak : 
the  machinery  is  effective,  and  vapour  is  at  hand,  a 
moderate  portion  of  which  is  advantageous. 

The  consumption  of  smoke  is  of  great  moment  in 
all  furnaces  with  brick  flues  only :  it  could  be  ef- 
fected by  a  small  jet  of  steam  thrown  through  the 
fire  and  flame ;  for  the  watery  vapour  would  thus 
be  decomposed,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  liberated,  the 
carbon  of  the  smoke  consumed  while  in  the  con- 
dition of  hydro-carbon,  and  the  result  carbonic  acid 
and  water;  the  apparatus  forms  the  difficulty,  but 
it  will  in  the  long  run  be  made  available. 

Pine-apple.— We  have  been  interested  of  late  with 
the  several  communications  made  to  the  Oardener's 
Chronicle,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  pine  at  Meudon 
in  Prance,  six  miles  south-east  of  Paris,  by  M.  Pel- 
vilain.  In  the  paper  of  Dec.  19,  p.  836,  there  is  a 
plan  of  the  pits  for  fruiting  plants,  thus  described  : 
— '^The  pits  at  Meudon  are  narrow,  and  admit  only 
of  three  rows,  of  which  the  wood-cut  gives  a  repre- 
sentation when  in  fruit." 

The  merits  of  the  whole  plan  consist  in  growing, 
from  first  to  last,  in  a  most  simple  soil— a  sort  of 
turfy  peat— without  any  of  the  multiplicity  of  rotten 
manure,  pigeon's-dung,  leaves,  bones,  &c.,  ivith  heavy 
or  strong  loam  as  the  basis,  which  have  embarrassed 
and  mystified  the  Engtish  grower ;  aided  also  by  the 


atmospheric  bottom  heat  yielded  by  a  dung  ferment- 
ing bed  in  a  chamber  underneath,  and  by  a  heat 
above,  raised  by  a  parallel  course  of  two  hot-water 
pipes  in  front,  just  below  the  lower  end  of  the  sloping 
lights.  We  know  that  the  self-esteem  of  good 
growers  in  Britain  will  be  disposed  to  contest  the 
pretension  of  the  Meudon  practice }  and  practicslly, 
we  cannot  give  individually  a  strong  opinioa  pro 
or  con ;  nevertheless  we  know  that  a  sucker  or  a 
crown  will  take  root  more  early*  and  revd  ingrcstcr 
luxuriance  and  verdure,  insimpls  black  heath-nunikl, 
than  in  loam  of  any  quality,  however  aided  or  en- 
riched. That,  therefore,  which  most  eflfectaalljr 
promotes  the  first  development  of  roots,  snd  pro- 
duces them  in  the  greatest  abundance,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  carry  forward  the  plant  throughout  its  coone 
with  safety  and  luxuriance#  The  weak  rooten 
(such  aa  the  black  Jaouuca)  frequently  £ul  and  de- 
cay und«r  the  eflfect  of  strong  fermenting  substances. 

While  we  insist  upon  the  absolute  condition  of 
unchecked  advance  to  the  period  of  the  fraidng 
stage,  we  surely  believe,  that  a  pure  heath-mould 
in  a  bed,  as  by  Hamilton's  arrangement,  aided, 
perhaps,  by  fragments  of  charcoal,  would  tend 
above  all  things  to  render  all  the  plants  safe  from 
root  and  heart  decay.  Nothing  more  would  then 
be  required  but  a  due  and  steady  application  of  a 
proper  degree  of  heat.  The  tank  system  promiBea 
well  also. 

All  the  other  departments  must  be  simply  kept 
in  neat  order,  till  the  turn  of  the  year.  In  the 
meantime,  we  announce  a  total  change  of  the  wea- 
ther on  the  1  Qth ;  and  this  continues,  with  trind  and 
rain,  to  this  shortest  day,  which  nature  tells  us  is 
exactly  the  middle  of  winter. 

The  frosts  appear  to  have  produced  little  or  no 
injury  to  broccoli,  however  luxuriant;  everything, 
so  far  as  present  appearances  promise,  is  favourable. 

December,  21. 


GREAT  OAKLEY  FARMERS'  CLUB.--8iib* 
jects  for  diicoasiott  for  the  ensaiog  twelve  months :-' 
25th  of  Jan.,  1847,  On  the  Selectioa  of  Com  and  Roots 
for  Seed,  and  the  best  mode  of  FUnling  Rooto ;  Mr.  M. 
Cooper.  1st  March,  On  the  Advantages  of  Box  Feed- 
ing for  CatUe,  as  compared  with  the  other  mode  of  SuU 
Feeding  ;  Mr.  W.  Thompson.  29th  March,  Cn  the 
Management  of  Manure  ;  Mr.  A.  Hempson.  20th  Aprii, 
On  Tenant  Rights ;  Mr.  Stanford.  24th  May,  On  the 
Advantages  of  Piece -Work,  as  compared  with  other 
Work ;  Mr.  W.  Keer.  26th.  July,  On  the  Mode  of 
Education  best  suited  for  Young  Parm^rs ;  Mr.  Spur- 
ling.  20th  Sept.,  On  the  different  variedes  of  Wheat ; 
Mr.  Ssrinborne.  ISth  Oct.,  On  the  Varieties  of  P^t 
and  Mode  of  Coltivatba;  Mr.  Uat^y. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 

GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL    REPORT    FOR    DECEMBER. 


The  patt  ims  proved  a  month  of  more  than  usual 
importance  to  the  agricultural  body  in  more  than 
one  particttlar,  and  to  which  we  shall  aUude^  as  we 
proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  detail  the  oc- 
eorrenceof  eyents  which  in  themselves  are  worthy 
of  the  moat  attentive  consideration^  not  only  of  the 
producers,  but  likewise  the  consumers.  Li  the 
first  place,  we  may  state  that  the  weather,  slthough 
it  hss  been  much  broken,  and  at  times  exceedingly 
cold— colder,  indeed,  than  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  at  any  corresponding  period  during  the 
last  three  years — ^has  proved  very  favourable  to  the 
young  wlieata,  and  of  the  progress  of  out-door 
iarm  labour  no  instance  of  any  serious  complaints 
bag  reached  us.  On  the  contrary,  our  farming 
correspondents  express  themselves  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  position  of  work  in  general.  That 
tbis  18  a  most  important  feature  none  can  deny ; 
because  henceforth  we  may  anticipate  the  same 
satisfactory  result,  in  the  event  of  the  atmosphere 
penoitdDg  the  plough  to  be  taken  on  the  lands  at 
fitting  and  convenient  seasons.  In  our  last  report 
^  stated  it  to  be  our  decided  opinion  that,  in  1847, 
we  sbould  see  a  much  larger  breadth  of  soil  under 
vfaeat  culture  than  has  been  the  case  during  the 
hst  ten  years.  To  test  the  truth  of  that  observa- 
tion, we  have  caused  the  most  extensive  inquiries 
to  be  made  in  the  whole  of  our  large  grain  dis- 
tricts, and  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  saying  that 
'/  least  one-tkird  more  land  has  been  smon  wUh  that 
iaeription  of  grain  during  the  last  three  months, 
and  that,  too,  under  the  most  favourable  auspices, 
and  in  the  best  possible  manner  that  has  ever  been 
recollected.  This,  perhaps — in  the  absence  of  clearly 
collated  agricultural  statistics,  which,  by  the  way, 
are  much  needed  in  a  country  like  this,  and  which 
it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  obtain  were 
efficient  and  well- devised  plans  set  in  motion  to  ob- 
tam  them — ^may  be  taken  as  a  mere  assumption ; 
but  passing  events  prove  the  assertion  to  be  a 
"great  fact,"  and  one  easy  of  solution  by  a  few 
hours'  ride  in  almost  any  locality.  We  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  this  statement  will  be  received 
whh  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  by  a  certain  class 
of  politicians ;  but  even  a  seeming  triumph  of  par- 
ticular principles — ^which,  perhaps,  we  ourselves 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  oppose — ^will  not  deter  us 
from  offering  to  the  notice  of  the  world  at  large 
our  exact  position  as  a  producing  nation.  Still  it 
behoves  us  to  consider  the  causes  which  have  led 


to  this  state  of  things,  as  well  as  the  effects  likely 
to  be  produced  by  even  an  extended  growth  of 
wheat  in  this  country.  Unquestionably,  the  great 
failure  in  the  potato  crop  and  the  falling  off  in  the 
yield  of  all  spring  com  have  tended,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  importations  of  foreign  '*  bread-stuffs," 
to  enhance  the  value  of  wheat  to  its  present  stan- 
dard. By  many  it  has  been  contended  that  the  de- 
ficiency here  alluded  to  has  been  already  made 
good  by  the  supplies  from  abroad,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  present  prices  are  not  safe.  In  these 
essential  points  we  beg  to  differ,  for  reasons  we 
shall  now  state.  While  dwelling  upon  the  actual 
produce  of  grain  in  England — ^which,  as  a  whole, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  deficiency  in  the 
potatoes,  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  so  alarmingly 
small  as  some  parties  have  stated  it  to  heathers 
are  not  a  few  points  omitted  by  many  who  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  arena  of  argument,  and 
which  more  than  any  others  are  the  great  regula- 
tors of  value.  These  reooarks  obviously  lead  us 
to  the  consideration  of  the  unparalleled  wretched- 
ness and  want  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the 
state  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country.  In 
the  sister  isle  we  perceive  destitution  and  absolute 
starvation — nearly  the  whole  of  the  potatoes  al- 
ready gone— a  g^reat  demand  for  grain  and  flour 
both  of  home  and  foreign  produce — and  a  decided 
falling  off  in  the  shipments  of  grain  to  our  con« 
suming  markets.  As  an  illustration  of  what  we 
have  here  advanced,  we  will  take  the  balance  of 
shipments  between  Liverpool  and  Ireland  during 
the  five  months  endmg  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1846,  compared  with  that  of  those  at  the  same  time 
in  1845,  and  from  which  we  find  that,  this  year, 
there  has  been  a  balance  against  England  of  166,554 
qrs.  of  wheat,  3,921  do.  of  barley,  23,250  do  of 
oats,  53,318  loads  of  oatmeal,  and  122,517  sacks 
of  flour ;  and  aU  this  is  exclusive  of  100,000  brls. 
of  American  flour,  64,000  qrs.  of  Indian  corn, 
1 2,500  brls.  and  7>029  sacks  of  Indian  corn  meal, 
which  were  sent  direct  to  Dublin  and  the  other 
Irsh  ports,  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  In 
thequarter  ending  Dec.  27,  1845,  the  quantity  of 
oatsimported  from  Ireland  into  London  was  22 1,817 
qrs. ;  in  the  present  year,  in  the  same  quarter,  the 
quantity  was  only  70,000  qrs !  Who,  under  such 
circumstance,  can  feel  surprised  at  the  present 
high  prices  f  and  who  can  speak  with  confidence 
that  wo  have  reache4  our  highest  point  ?    It  must 
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l«  cxnizZ-r  'y.rx  at  sizd  tzat  wt  trt  dtv  is.  ize  bsst  he  erprT^aed  M  the  rast  coDSompCion  of  bread 
STi-:*?  '-^  w-iisr ;  tiat  x  '■d  be  =L:o«£iLe,  £rx=  in  li:*  llzmd  Kin^dcrai — ^we  are  here  showing 
t^jt  •>-'*-_L/  c/  izjt  yx^A.  to  '-.Iriji  i::T  t^izcles  "s^ii:  hi*  rrilj  l-?ct3ca-  of  the  large  Borplus  growth 
'B'x'^'jj  'A  zj'X^vt  5-,ii  AniKva  cc  «L»r-¥ijsre  TiuiL  -f  .Vzierira  Inportei  since  last  June — ^must  imme- 
to*  %yr-^z  ;  ii<^  i'^rJLier,  tiaf  li*  Karrlnz  =iZj:->  iLiirlj  re*; It?  j.f  ?If  into  a  »Imple  statenaent  that, 
s.  IrtLii-i  wu^  >?  5«£,  a:-i  ficd,  too,  pfiiicipiZT  eren  a:  ihi*  E.::a*iit,  we  are  actually  ihort  of  ade- 
c;r^  ji*  yws  f^p^ZiS*,  Learii:;r  £SI>  or  i»Ci:iv^  for  q-saie  s^p^lri. 

t<:.;/aesl  to  tLj  ax=£rj.  Thj  &2ii:«  otf  in  the  from  aZ  parts,  oar  accoonte  respcctmg  the  ap- 
rweiv-*  fc««.  «-J  tfce  a^™*  eertaintj  tha:  the  pecazice  o^  the  yoan?  wheats  are  Tery  favourable. 
t^x^  itodu  of  gram,  boch  m  London  and  U-  Iq  ^qc  q:iirjs*^  the  western  counties,  for  in- 
rtryx^  wG  be  teurtiy  requind  to  fill  ap  rorh  de-  staxice— ther  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
idcney,  together  with  the  wanu  cnatcd  on  the  :h«  cold  whid* ;  bat  in  the  norfik  they  hare  been 
eriDtment,  2rjdng  bom  short  cropi,  are  in  them-  ^^1  cor«ed  with  snow,  which,  we  need  scarcely 
seJre*  t^roo^g  hcu  in  support  of  high  prices.  Al-  ^^^  »  an  important  fieatnre  at  this  moment 
though  the  delirmea  of  wheat  at  oor  principal  Ve  rei^H  to  state  that  the  epidemic  amonggt  the 
market,  bare  been  good  for  some  time  past,  it  b  «ttle  is  sdD  increasing;  as  a  pioof  of  which  we 
tolerably  certam  that  the  stocks  on  band  of  the  „«y  «^  that,  during  a  recent  tour  in  the  eastern 
pi«ent  year's  growth  are  about  arenge  one^.  districti,  ahnost  erery  graxier  has  had  beasts  suffer- 
Lponthia  pomt,  a.  well  aa  the  large  imports  of  ^^^^  ^^  i^,  ^^ .  „d,  farther,  that  one  eiten- 
wheat  and  W  from  tiie  Lmted  States,  much  .i^fc^^r  informed  us  that,  out  of  42  oxen  he 
stress  has  lately  been  laid,  as  endence  of  no  defi-  had  pia«d  in  the  stalls  for  fattenmg,  not  less  than 
ciency.  But  we  must  beg  to  remmd  those  who  .^^  died  of  the  disease ! 
hold  opposite  opinions  to  our  own,  that,  with  the        ...        ,    .  ,.^    .  ^,     ,    ,,  ., . 

f     ^  n  ^  ^T^  _«_  ,     r      Although  the  quahty  of  the  bulbous  crops  this 

exception  of  a  very  small  quantity,  the  whole  of  ,^  ju  j*i.-.,i 

^.    -      _   .  ii      L  J  -  .  season  has  prored  by  no  means  good,  the  actual 

Sl""TJ!.?''^  hare  pM«d  mto  consomp-  J^^  ^  ^  «  ^^^^ 

Uon;  and  further,  that  eren  a  good  crop  of  wheat  ^.  ,  :L      i    ^r  i         v       rut  a  *\.. 

,  ^         ^   j_^  .  with  the  plentiful  supplies  of  hay,  has  caused  the 

cunerereompennte  for  nich  great  defioenae.  ,t„„  ,„d  other  mhmIs  to  fae  remarkably  wdL 
m  spring  com  as  well  as  m  the  potatoes  as  we  hare  ' 

experienced  in  the  past  season.  Take  whaterer  The  com  markets  have  been  again  very  active, 
Tiew  youmay  of  this  great  question,  the  conclusion :  ^^  *  «^^^^  advance  in  the  quotations  of  from 
must  be  that  a  great  deficiency— taking  the  wants  i  28.  to  48.  perqr.  has  taken  place.  Thcg^eatd^ 
of  Irdand  mto  consideration— still  exists,  and  that  j  ™an^  ^<^  Ireland  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  increase 
then  is  no  prospect  of  krwer  prices  for  a  conside- 1  tbe  value  of  grain  in  this  country.  In  catdcan 
xable  period.  Agam,  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  j  >n™ense  business  has  been  doing,  and  prices  have 
comparative  activity  which  has  been  observed  in ;'  ™W  tolerably  firm. 

the  manufiurturing  and  other  districts  during  a .  From  Ireland  and  Scotland  our  adrices  are  any- 
large  portion  of  the  year  now  just  concluding,  and  thing  but  satis&ctory.  An  increased  demand  for 
the  consequent  numerous  additional  hands  which  grain  has  taken  place,  at  higher  rates,  with  emy 
have  found  fofl  employment,  any  surprise  which  prospect  of  further  enhanced  currencies. 


REVIEW   OF  THE   CATTLE  TRADE   DURING  THE  PAST  MONTH. 

The  month  of  December  is  invariably  r^^arded  i  beasts  equalled,  but  seldom  excelled;  but  the  exhi- 
by  aU  classes  of  society,  but  more  especially  the  bition  of  sheep  and  pigs  was  remarkably  fi]»i 
breeders  at  large,  mth  more  than  usual  interest,  in  though  we  regret  to  state  that  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs 
respect  to  the  supplies,  quahty,  and  prices  of  the  was  not  an  exhibitor  on  the  occasion,  arising  from 
various  kinds  of  fiat  stock  ofiered  and  disposed  of  his  holding  an  appointment  in  the  yard.    Taking, 


in  London,  as  well  as  the  large  provincial  markets. 
We  ahall,  therefore,  offer  a  few  observations  upon 
the  subject,  which,  whatever  may  be  urged  against 
it  by  a  portion  of  the  press,  possesses  features  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance.  In  the  first  place, 
we  shall  briefly  glance  at  the  stock  shown  in  Baker- 
street,  which  may  be  conaidered  the  centre  of  at- 
traction.   To  speak  generally,  we  have  seen  the 


therefore,  the  show  as  a  whole,  it  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  the  breeders  and  feeders,  and 
gave  us  evident  proofs  that  we  are  not  standing 
still  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  coun- 
try. The  next  point  of  attraction  in  the  metropolis 
was  the  Great  Day  at  Smithfield.  The  market  in 
question  was  one  of  surpassing  excellence  as  to  qiu- 
lity,  while  ^the  number  of  beasts  shown  was  5,470, 
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hang  the  largest,  with  one  exception,  during  the  last 
in  yean.  Still,  howeyer,  the  demand,  considering 
ihe  immense  weight  of  meat  on  offer — the  largest,  in 
fact,  that  we  have  ever  seen — ^was  tolerably  steady, 
and  prices  were  qnite  as  high  as  could  have  been 
nasonably  expected.  This  state  of  trade  and 
value  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to 
the  large  country  demand,  for  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion at  least  fifteen  hundred  head  of  beasts  were 
disposed  of  to  the  provincial  butchers,  and  which 
were  mostly  conveyed  out  of  London  by  the  various 
railways.  Hence  the  actual  nimaber  turned  out 
unsold  was  small,  and  the  trade  on  the  following 
market  days,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  was  steady, 
at  good  prices.  We  may  observe,  also,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  stock  in  the  yard  was  taken  by  the 
country  buyers,  one  of  the  Devons  the  property  of 
Mr.  Fouracre  having  been  purchased  for  the  New- 
castle shambles. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  supplies 
brought  forward  during  the  past  month : — 

Head. 

Beasts 19,639 

Cows 508 

Sheep 108,410 

Calves i,0Q5 

Pigs 2,150 

Tbe  above  are  the  largest  supplies  of  cattle  sold 
ia  Smithfield  for  a  very  considerable  period,  as  the 
annexed  comparison  \rill  show : — 

Dec.,  1843.  Dec.,  1844.  Dec.,  1846. 
Head.  Head.  Head. 

Beasts 13,290  13,290  17,712 

Sheep    ....    110.362  113,290  98,660 

Calves....  980  964  862 

Kgs 1,260  1,340  2,671 

On  the  whole,  the  trade  since  our  last  has  been 
firm,  and  good  clearances  have  been  effected  as 
follows : — 

Per  8lbs.,  to  sink  the  offaL 

8.  d.       s.  d. 

Beef from  2  10  to  4    6 

Mutton 3     8  to  5     2 

Veal 3    8to4    8 

Pork 3    6  to  4  lo 

Comparison  of  Prices. 

Dec.,  1843.       Dec,  1844.  Dec,  1845. 

8.  d.    s.   d.  8.   d.     s.  d.  8.  d.    s.  d. 

Beef..   2     6to4    6  2     8to4     6  2  10to4     8 

Mutton   2  10      48  2  10     44  345   10 

Veal  ..30      48  3044  4052 

Pork  ..28      44  2  10     403652 

The  bullock  droves  in  the  month  just  concluded 
hare  been  derived  as  under : — 

Head. 
Northern  districts  ....    9,200 

Eastern  ditto 400 

Western  &  Midland  Counties  4,400 
Other  parts  of  England  .  .  2,700 
Scotland 400 


The  remainder  of  the  supplies  of  beasts  have 
been  chiefly  derived  from  abroad  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  metropolis.  Notwithstanding 
the  prevailing  cold  weather,  the  imports  of  foreign 
stock  have  been  extensive,  they  having  amounted 
for  London  and  the  outports  to  1,225  oxen,  1,764 
cows,  11,408  sheep,  252  lambs,  90  calves,  and  82 
heifers. 

The  trade  with  slaughtered  meat  has  ruled  very 
steady,  and  prices  have  been  well  supported. 

Our  letters  from  most  quarters  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  epidemic  is  still  on  the  increase. 


BERKSHIRE. 
Since  our  last,  for  November,  the  weather  has  under- 
gone a  complete  change.  The  rains  ceased  with  tbe 
25th  day  of  that  month ;  the  wind  became  west  on  the 
26th,  and  north-west  on  the  37 tb,  when  tlie  first  frost 
was  seen  by  tlie  night  thermometer.  J  ill  that  day  the 
tenderest  plants  of  the  garden  were  untouched- 
dahlias  in  full  bloom,  China  roses  fine  as  in  May— but 
every  night  subsequent  to  the  27th  became  more  and 
more  severe,  till,  on  the  30t1i,  we  observed  23^  Fahr. 
(equivalent  to  0^  of  actual  frost).  Thus,  December 
was  ushered  in  ;  and  it  froze  by  day  as  well  as  night 
till  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  atmosphere  during 
the  eleven  days  was  clear,  l>eautifully  sunny,  with  the 
esception  of  a  general  haze  on  the  first  day.  Tlie  wind 
had  all  along  been  more  or  less  westerly  ;  but  on  the 
8th  it  inclined  more  to  north-east,  the  frost  went  ofi^, 
and  three  days  of  thaw  succeeded,  with  attempts  for 
rain,  but  without  any  steady  fall.  A  few  flakes  of 
snow  fell,  the  wind  went  back  to  nortii-west,  and  frost 
of  a  more  severe  character  set  in  again  on  the  11th. 
This  has  continued,  with  trifling  intermissions  in  the 
third  week,  till  the  present  day.  With  us,  no  snow 
equal  in  appearance  to  a  common  boar-frost,  has  bean 
observed;  the  severest  night  was  that  between  the 
Uth  and  15th,  when  instrumenU  noted  19<)  Fah.,  but 
within  the  distance  of  four  miles,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  six  degrees  lower  were  observed.  Thus  ther- 
mometric  registers  are  found  to  be  governed  by  local 
meteoric  agencies.  As  to  the  effects  of  the  weather 
upon  crops,  we  observe  that  the  young  wiieats,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  seed  season,  were  never  gay ;  and 
some  breadths  sown  in  November  were  Just  emerging 
from  tbe  ground  when  the  first  frost  set  In.  There 
can,  then,  be  no  precocious  luxuriance ;  and  as  the 
ground  was  speedily  hardened  and  locked  up,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  numbers  of  tbe  slug  tribe  may  have  been 
destroyed.  Time,  however,  roust  determine  this  fact, 
or  its  fallacy;  but  at  ail  events  the  temperament 
of  the  ground  must  be  much  mellowed  and  improved 
against  tbe  operations  of  early  spring.  The  turnips 
are  looking  fairly,  and  abundance  of  sheep  are  feeding 
on  them  everywhere.  Clover  and  other  artificiid 
grasses  appear  close  upon  the  ground;  and  this  is  all 
that  at  present  the  eye  can  ascertain.  The  weather  so 
far  meliorated  that  we  observed  the  plough  at  work  on 
the  24tb,  and  very  nicely  did  tbe  slices  turn  off.  Thus 
every  thing  but  the  prices  (heavy  and  almost  unsup- 
portable  by  the  poor  labourers  at  8s.  to  10s.  per  week) 
is  of  fair  and  healthy  promise ;  but  there*s  the  fell 
evil!  A  miller  told  the  writer  two  days  since,  that  he 
ought  that  day  to  have  raised  bis  flour  (then  ds.  8d. 
and  10s.  8d.  per  bushel),  but  that  he  knew  the  wnifes 
given  would  be  consumed  by  that  article  alone  I  How 
different  the  condition  of  these  product  from  thatof  the 
hardy,  well-paid  navigators  on  the  rails  1    Inflictions 
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.  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  6d.  per  62  to  64  lbs.  bert  nev  snd  old 

I  whites :   holders  are  now  standing  oot  for  9s.  best  old, 
*  and  88.  6d.  to  8s.  9d.  new.    There  is  still,  for  this  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  a  large  stock  of  old   wheat,  although 
more  than  a  nsoal  portion  has  formed  for  the  last  month 
I  a  part  of  the  supplies.     There  is  a  complaint  of  a  good 


have  fkllen  on  the  cropa  of  some  kind,  and,  while  sab-  I  >baU  want  an  importation  of  twelve  miUiona  fa&  the  year, 
muting,  we  may  lament ;  but  it  is  dreadful  to  look  to  '  leaYing  out  the  wants  of  Ireland,  and  her  drain  from  m, 
the  results  of  speculation.  As  to  potatoes,  one  word  instead  of  Uie  large  supplies  she  used  to  send  us,  and 
more.  Beet-root  is  a  belter  vegetable,  and  vastly  more  against  which  I  would  place  the  spring  com,  and  for 
productive.  The  Oardener'a  Chronicle  assures  iU  human  food  this  year,  in  proportion  to  former  ona,and 
rtNiders  (*•  tried")  that  with  beet  and  tiour  fine  brmcn  '  which  demand  will,  I  believe,  tend  to  advance  their 
hrtad  can  be  made !     We  trust  it  may.— Dec.  25.  ]  price  as  the  winter  advances.     I  Imow,  already,  that 

^__^^_  '  ptirties  whose  supplies  of  potatoes  have  held  out  to  this 

tiire,  are  now  withonC  them ;  and  this  applies  to  the 
SOMERSETSHIRE.  j  farmer  at  well  at  labourer.    I  wm  told  by  one.  growin; 

Of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  this  season  affords  but  <  ^o  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  per  annnm,  that  his  were 
little  remark,  further  than  to  the  weather  as  bearing  on  I  ^  consumed,  and  they  had  none  for  a  family  of  eight 
the  crops,  the  severe  frosts  putting  a  stop  to  the  faU  P^^n-^P  P«™>«» !  and  that  he  had  been  anaong  some 
sowing  of  wheat,  and  the  cold  to  the  securing  the  re-  f*'«»«^«  ">  •^^^^  ^^^^  fo'  »  ^J  Of  ^o,  bat  no  po. 
mainder  of  swedes  and  mangel  not  in.  We  have  had  in  '  ^^es  made  their  appearance.  I  can  but  agam  reoord 
this  county  very  little  snow,  and  the  frost  has  not  con-  .  ^1  conviction  that  we  are  every  one  called  on  to  hus- 
tinued  suflSciently  hard  throughout  the  day  to  carry  band  as  much  as  possible  our  resources  of  food,  and  m 
manure  on  the  fallows,  but  ftie  length  and  severity  of  every  way  practicable  add  to  the  supply.  We  have  yet 
the  frost  has  been  unusual  for  the  season,  except  the  «"  months  before  the  firnit  of  another  aeaaon  wiU  begin 
ravages  of  the  slogs,  about  which  we  do  not  a.  present  |  materially  to  add  to  our  wants.  Our  priees  for  flour 
hear  much.  The  wheat  in  ground  is  looking  weU ;  very  i  «"ce  my  last  have  been  down  as  low  as  47s. ;  they  are 
backward  generally ;  our  green  crope  for  spring  have  :  ?o^_508.  to  52s. ;  wheat.  7s.  to  7s.  9d.  per  601bi..  ssd 
suffered  from  the  frost,  and  do  not  promise  so  much 
abundance  as  before ;  this  applies  to  the  garden  vegetables, 
iuch  as  broooli,  which  is  partially  destroyed.  We  have 
had  a  very  fine  season  for  feeding  off  our  abundant  crop 
of  grass  to  the  beat  advantage,   and  to  the  saving  of  the 

hay.  and  cattle  have  done  well ;  it  would  appear  that ,     .  . .         ^  - ,  , 

the  weather  had  been  more  congenial  to  them  than  to  us.  i  ^^^  of  t"""*  c  .ming  from  the  last  year  a  crop,  and  the 
who  are  more  sheltered,  as  Srvcre  colds  have  been  very  \  ^^^ghts  are  2  lbs.  under  last  year,  and  4  lb*, 
prevailing,  few  comp;.reHvely  having  escapcil  more  or  I  »*»«  previoua  year's  growth  per  bushel,  yieWmg, 
less,  and  many  infirm  and  old  persons  have  been  taken  o^  course,  a  much  less  produce  of  floor. 
off.  Our  markets  and  fairs  have  been  lar^elv  supplied  I  Th«  pnce  of  barley  has  receded  from  5s.  6d.  to  5s.,  stiU 
with  fine  fat  stock,  but  there  has  been  a  fall  in  the  price  I  ^^^  supplies  are  far  from  large,  and  there  is  now  a  tm- 
of  2/.  to  3/.  on  20/. ;  this  would  also  apply  to  the  mut-  |  <*cocy  to  advance.  Although  the  demand  for  piga  has 
ton  trade.  Pigs  for  bacon  and  porkers  have  been  very  i  grw^ly  f*l*cn  off.  P«"  »>*▼«  come  more  freely  from  th« 
plenty,  and  have  ijone  as  low  as  7s.  9d.  to  8s.  3d.,  at  i  growers,  and  might  have  been  purchased  at  8a.  to  93. 
which  price  a  great  many  have  been  slauirhtef*d,  and  i  Beans,  new  ones,  have  steadily  mamtained  theL-pnce; 
there  are  but  few  coming  forward,  so  that  we  may  an-  i  old  ones  not  so  plentiful:  the  price  of  the  former.  5$.  to 
ticipate  a  reaction.  It  seems  that  the  consumption  of  |  ^s-  W. ;  the  Utter,  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  Oats,  248.  to  28$.  per 
bacon  by  the  labourers  and  other  parties  has  fallen  qr.— none  bujt  black  ones  offering,  and  the  new  oosure 
greatly  off,  reducing  the  price  from  i|d.  to  5^d..  asez- '  -*-*-*•''-**-»-- 
tremrs.  but  there  is  now  more  demand,  and  prices  are 
riillyincr,  Of  fat  beef  and  mutton  I  am  disposed  to 
think  there  is  rather  more  than  a  usual  stock  in  the 
grNii(*rs*  hand)  Mt  this  season,  still  I  do  not  look 
to  a  serious  reduction  in  prices,  which  are  nothing 
equal  to  the  price  of  poor  stock  and  cost  of  fot« 
tening.  The  fuiure  prospects  of  the  gratirr  are  not 
the  best,  and  it  will   be  some  time  to  an  altevatioa. .  . 

Our  ci>ro  markets  have  been  «nder  great  excitement.  «^«  PC  c*^-  ^«>1  remains  stationary,  with  very  Utile 
It  is  very  erident  that  our  consumption  is  much  beyond  <*oing.  There  is  now  every  appearsnoe  of  a  asttfed  frost ; 
any  probable  supply,  and  that  beftw  the  winter  b  past,  »t  »*«  *««»  »  ^^  «kade  aU  day,  and  tbe  glam.  which 
beans,  baritv.  and  peas  will  be  vet  more  resorted  to  for  •  f«*  ^1^  ■«»  was  low  to  an  extreme,  is  riff  ng,  and 
fbod.  In  my  last  report,  I  stated  my  conviction  that '  **»cre  is  every  Ukelihood  of  a  severe  firoat  to-mghL— I2ih 
the  increased  consumption  would  compel  the  millers  to   m^nth,  25th,  1846.  J.  C 

be  free  buyvra  before  our  augmented  sappKea  would  ' 

Stand  the  drain  on  them  :  this  has  been  the  case,  and  my  ' 
anticipations  have  been  fblly  borne  out.    I  have  watched 
the  consumption,  and  find  that  through  the  bakers  it  is 
on  the  increase — that  the  grist-mil  :$  have  doable  work— 

th  !t  the  b»kers,  previous  to  the  ri^e.  were  getting  fost  spects  a  remarkable  one,  and  fraught  with  inddentaof 
out  of  stock ;  aid  the  miilfrs  h  d  very  little  more  great  importance,  not  only  to  tbe  former,  but  also  to 
stock  on  htnd  tlan  enourh  to  sopp:y  the  sudden  de-  the  public  at  large.  The  summer  w«8  preceded  by  one 
mand  which  sprang  up  tk.s  laa  werk  for  fiour.  I  of  the  wettest  «id  mUdast  winters  expaienord  for  a 
believe  it  h«  hern  estimated  thtt  we  rrow  in  Gremt  great  num her  of  years,  owing  to  which  oat-dsor  form* 
Britain  about  twenty-two  iE>i!b?D«  of  quarters  of  wheat,  work  wai  in  an  anasnally  forward  state  at  tbe  com. 
and  on  anarer^i:^  inrport  two  icr.-ims— say  an  annmd  mencement  of  the  new  year;  bat  the  cstiCBcly  wet 
consnmp  ion  of  iwenty-fite  cdJcnis  of  qaarters  of  bread  wither  experienced  oontinaing  late  on  in  tbe  sping 
sivff;  now,  ifwc  estimate  the  increased  consnmpton  uicinths,  caused  the  opeiations  of  preparing  the  land  and 
from  a-.iisQminer  1846  to  1847,  at  an  incieaae  i«f  two  getting  in  tbe  seid  to  be  modi  bier  m  being  oomplcttd 
mtav-na.  we  shall  not  be  beyond  the  mark ;  and  takmg  than  in  onlmary  s<»«qs.  Not  ooIt  so,  but  tbe  work 
tbe  crop,  with  tbe  ita^  of  old  wheat,  at  aft  «vcn«e»  wc.ww  fiaiabed  udernB&iw^blr  dMmatnoes,  ai  the 


'  very  light.  Cows  with  calves  are  very  high,  varyisf 
from  12/.  to  18/. ;  other  kinds  of  poor  stock  not  to 
much  sought  after.  Tbe  high  prices  of  poor  sheep  hire 
checked  the  sales  recently ;  but  there  appears  an  in- 
creasing disposition  to  breed,  and  calves  aie  ahesdj 
much  in  request,  and  are  worth  20s.  to  SOs.,  snd  evm 
2/.  each  for  that  purpose.  Our  cheese  markets  hare 
been  but  barely  supplied,  and  most  sold  that  hss  been 
offered  ;  but  at  prices  about  3s.  to  4s.  under  prerioos 


EAST  CrMBEWJkND. 

Tbe  ettd  of  the  year  1846  is  bst  appcoacbmg. 
season  tbro^:ho«t  has  been  a  pecaUar 
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Ind  mbU  BOt  be  proparij  dauMd  or  polTeriiad,  owing 
to  its  veCneMv  at  tbe  proper  timo  for  working  it ;  and 
the  drought  letting  in  tnddenly,  and  with  such  unprece- 
dented leverity,  necefsarily  exercised  a  ban{>fal  infloence 
OB  a  conrderablo  poftlon  of  tbe  crops.  The  hay  crop, 
Botviihstaading  the  droogbt,  wss  a  pretty  fair  one, 
there  bring  plenty  of  moistare  in  the  land  at  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  drought,  and  the  heat  being  so  ezces- 
Bfe,  Tegetatton  spmng  rapidly  until  the  dronght  began 
to  serioosly  a£foet  the  knd;  bat  by  that  time  tbe  hay 
crap  was  in  a  forward  state,  and  conseqaentiy  turned  out 
pretty  welL  And  although  the  weather  broke  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  hay  harvest,  and  continued  eiceedingly 
wet  till  tbe  n  ontb  of  August,  yet  much  of  the  hay  was 
seeaied  in  good  conditioD.  Notwithstanding  the  very 
great  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  during  six  or  seven  weeks, 
there  were  intervals  of  a  day  or  two  of  fine  weather, 
which  ailbrded  an  opportunity  of  getting  much  of  it,  as 
and  before,  In  good  condition.  Spring  com  suffered 
■ost,  aa  much  of  it  was  put  into  the  ground  only  just 
before  the  dry  weather  set  in.  Oats  were  seriously 
sffected,  and  generaQy  turned  off  short  in  bulk,  and, 
owing  to  tbe  rapidity  with  which  they  ripened  after  the 
rats  came,  the  sample  of  gram  is  very  small  and  light. 
Barley  was  similarly  affected,  being  exceedingly  short  in 
tbe  straw ;  and  on  much  of  tbe  dry,  sandy  soil,  which 
b  geaerslly  considered  best  adapted  for  barley,  a  second 
crop  sprang  op  from  the  root  of  that  which  was  nearly 
ripe,  and  was  almoat  as  thick  as  the  first  one,  and  was 
alculiited  to  injure  the  sample  for  malting  purposes. 
Wheat,  from  very  obvious  causes,  suffered  least,  except 
ipr  ng-iown,  wbi^  was  short  in  the  straw.  The  sample 
of  wheat  exhibited  in  the  market  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
ptettj  bir  one,  and  much  better  than  last  year ;  and 
tiie  jidd,  though  in  some  instances  good,  will,  on  the 
etoie,  fiSL  short  of  an  average.  The  early  part  of  the 
ipring,  bdng  wet,  was  necessarily  unfavourable  for  pre- 
paring tbe  Und  for  potatoes  and  turnips ;  and,  where  at 
ill  dirty,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  it  could  be  got 
anythiog  like  dean ;  but  there  being  plenty  of  moisture, 
was  favourable  for  the  potato  plant,  and  it  made  rapid 
pfozreas,  and  the  crop  altogether,  up  till  tbe  month  of 
Joly,  never  looked  more  promising,  but  towards  the 
Utter  end  of  the  month  the  plants  here  and  there  began 
to  show  symptoms  of  disease,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
nest  aaontb  it  was  abnndantiy  evident  that  the  failure 
would  be  \h^  general  and  serious.  It  was  hoped  by 
maoy  that,  as  the  aeed  wa»  generally  selected  from  tbe 
kinds  that  had  suffered  comparatively  little  in  the  pre- 


oedingyear,  the  disease  would  not  effect  tbem  in  any 
serious  way;  but  this  hope  was  unfortunately  not 
realized,  for,  although  the  seed  was  thus  selected,  they 
were  much  worse  anected  by  disease  than  last  year,  and 
those  who  had  planted  seed  from  the  kinds  much  dis- 
eased last  year  had  scarcely  any  to  take  up  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  dLaease  made  its  appearance  much 
earlier  than  before,  and,  the  summer  months  being  so 
very  wet,  the  work  of  destruction  was  all  but  complete. 
On  the  driest  land  they  were  best,  there  being  about 
one-half  free  from  disease ;  but,  owing  to  their  being  at- 
tacked in  so  early  a  stage  of  their  growth,  they  were,  ge- 
neraUy  very  small,  many  not  more  than  half  the  usual 
size ;  consequently,  on  the  more  favourable  lands  they 
would  not  be  more  than  a  quarttr-crop,  and  where  the 
subsoil  was  retentive,  although  drained,  the  produce 
was  generally  little  more  than  the  seed,  and  in  some 
cases  less.  Taking  the  county  of  Cumberland  altogether, 
there  would  not  be  more— probably  considerably  less — 
than  the  tenth  part  of  an  usual  average  crop.  Turnips 
that  were  put  in  early  got  to  be  a  pretty  good  crop  ;  but 
the  great  bulk,  owing  to  the  weather,  was  late,  and  they 
are  small  and  a  deficient  crop,  though  they  improved 
much  during  the  fine  weather  in  September.  When 
they  were  first  stinted  with  sheep  they  were  selling  as 
high  as  6d.  a  "week,  about  a  month  ago  they  might  be 
had  for  4^.,  but  now  they  are  as  high  as  7d.  The  late 
severe  fro^t,  which  broke  up  on  Friday  last,  has  done 
them  serious  injury,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
very  many  of  the  common  kinds  will  be  destroyed ;  in- 
deed, this  is  evident,  and  this  will  be  a  more  serious 
natter  in  consequence  of  the  potato  failure.  The  mar. 
keta  for  both  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  good  and  im- 
proving till  lately ;  there  has  been  a  little  check  during 
tbe  last  two  or  Uiree  weeks,  but  the  markets  for  store 
stock  are  about  closed  for  the  season.  Fat,  too,  has 
been  rather  worse  lately,  and  may  be  expected  to  be 
more  so  should  the  injury  to  the  turnips  be  general,  as 
in  that  case  both  cattle  and  sheep  would  be  hurried  to 
the  market,  which  would  in  consequence  be  glutted. 
Pork  is  selling  at  from  6s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  stone  of  141b., 
and  many  being  ill-fed  and  light,  the  quantity  of  bacon 
will  be  much  short  of  previous  years.  Draining  is 
going  on  with  as  much  activity,  and  to  a  full  greater  ex- 
tent than  hitherto,  as  many  of  the  tile-yards  are  already 
clear,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantity  made  during 
last  summer.  Liabour  has  been  hitherto  plentiful,  which 
is  very  fortunate,  considering  the  high  price  of  provi- 
sions.—Dec.  22. 


REVIEW    OF    THE    CORN    TRADE 

DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER. 


Soce  the  close  of  November,  when  we  last  ad- 
dressed ooT  readers,  a  very  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  tbe  gndn  trade.  For  weeks 
previoos  to  that  period,  business  had  been  ex- 
cessively doll,  and  prices  of  wbeat  in  particular  had 
gradually  receded  some  5s.  per  qr.  from  tbe  highest 
point  attained  the  preceding  month.  Notwith- 
standing this  reaction,  there  was  a  general  want  of 
coofidence :  merchants  and  millers  were  unwilling 
to  purchase  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  their  immediate  wants ;  and  as  for  entering  into 
q^ooktife  mYet/taxMn,  none  tiionght  of  such  a 


proceeding.  Whilst  matters  vrere  in  this  state,  the 
public  press  put  forward  predictions  daily  of  a  fur- 
ther important  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, giving  as  a  reason  the  expected  arrivals  of 
corn  from  abroad.  Believing  this  view  of  matters 
to  be  incorrect,  we  endeavoured  in  our  last  article 
to  point  out  to  our  subscribers  the  fallacious  nature 
of  the  conclusions ;  firstly,  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  deficiency  of  the  yield  of  the  last  harvest  (taking 
all  articles  together)  in  Great  Britain,  and  further, 
to  the  indifferent  produce  of  many  other  countries 
in  Europe.  The  rapid  manner  in  which  prices  have 
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since  risen  affords  proof  that  our  opinion  was  not 
altogether  erroneous. 

In  considering  the  probable  future  range  of 
quotations,  the  state  of  Ireland  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. That  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was 
much  more  extensive  there  than  on  this  side  of  the 
channel  can  no  longer  admit  of  doubt :  the  misery  at 
present  prevailing  in  that  unhappy  country,  and  the 
manner  in  which  England  has  been  called  on  to 
furnish  money  and  food  to  preserve  large  numbers 
from  starvation,  prove  beyond  question  that  the  ex- 
tent of  the  potato  disease,  however  much  it  may 
have  been  exaggerated  here,  has  not  been  over- 
rated in  Ireland.  The  accounts  from  thence  are 
almost  unanimous  in  asserting  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  potatoes  left  in  the  island ;  which  may 
well  account  for  the  immense  rise  which  has  oc 
curred  there  in  the  value  of  other  descriptions  of 
food. 

To  find  a  substitute  for  the  loss  of  an  article  on 
which  millions  of  the  people  wholly  subsist  cannot 
be  accomplished  without  raising  the  value  of  the 
commodities  employed.  Had  a  surplus  of  com 
been  grown  in  England,  or  even  had  Europe  pro- 
duced more  than  average  crops,  the  difficulty  might 
have  been  got  over  without  driving  prices  up  very 
high ;  but  in  the  actual  position  of  affairs,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  if  the  wants  of  Ireland  be  really 
as  great  as  represented,  the  gap  to  be  filled  up  will 
take  so  much  from  our  own  slender  resources  as  to 
keep  food  dear  in  Great  Britain  up  to  the  time  of 
next  harvest. 

In  entering  into  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
course  of  the  trade  during  the  month  now  about  to 
terminate,  Ireland  and  her  wants  must  still  form 
the  most  prominent  object  for  remark.  The  dif- 
ference between  receiving  supplies  from,  and  having 
to  send  supplies  to,  that  country,  was  felt  much 
sooner  at  Liverpool  and  other  places  on  the  west 
coast  than  in  London,  and  Mark  Lane  was  almost 
the  last  place  affected  thereby.  Prices  had  risen 
considerably  in  the  provincial  markets  before  any 
advance  occurred  in  the  metropolis ;  but  after  the 
lower  descriptions  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  &c.,  had 
been  nearly  exhausted  at  the  western  ports,  atten- 
tion began  to  be  directed  to  the  London  market ; 
and  during  the  last  four  weeks  scarcely  a  day  has 
passed  without  large  purchases  being  made  here  for 
shipment  to  Ireland.  For  this  purpose  the  inferior 
kinds  of  foreign— such  as  Odessa,  Danube,  and 
Egyptian — were  in  the  first  instance  taken ;  and 
these  sorts  have  risen  more  rapidly  than  the  finer 
varieties.  All  descriptions  have,  however,  felt  the 
influence;  and,  to  proceed  in  our  usual  manner,  we 
shall  first  notice  the  fluctuations  which  prices  of 
English  wheat  have  undergone  in  the  metropolitan 
market. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  month,  the  arrival!  into 
London  from  Lincolnshire  and  other  places  on  the 
east  coast  were  hberal ;  and  it  was  not  till  about 
the  10th  that  any  actual  advance  in  prices  took 
'  place.  A  rise  of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  was  then  ea- 
I  tabUshed,  and  the  upward  movement  continued 
until  the  18th,  when  good  qualities  of  wheat  were 
'  worth  58.  to  6s.  per  qr.  more  at  Mark  Lane  than  at 
I  the  close  of  November.  Some  portion  of  this  great 
j  rise  was  caused  by  the  severe  frost  then  prevailing, 
it  being  naturally  concluded  that  the  threatened 
I  stoppage  of  the  inland  navigation  might  impede 
j  supplies.  The  disappearance  of  the  ice,  which 
'  rapidly  followed  the  thaw  that  set  in  on  the  J  9th, 
!  had  consequently  the  effect  of  rendering  bayera 
I  somewhat  more  cautious ;  the  reaction  in  prices 
from  the  highest  point  has,  however,  barely 
amounted  to  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  and  there  is  a  tone 
of  firmness  about  the  trade  very  unusual  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  the  week  immediately  preceding 
and  that  which  follows  Christmas  being,  in  or- 
dinary seasons,  a  time  of  great  depression  in  the 
corn  trade.  Though,  as  already  remarked,  the  sup- 
plies of  home-grown  wheat  have  been  good,  there 
has  been  very  little  accumulation  of  stocks,  the 
demand  for  bread  having,  owing  to  the  extreme 
deamess,  and  the  very  bad  quality  of  the  potatoes 
brought  to  market,  been  very  extensive.  Some 
quantity  of  the  English  wheat  has,  besides,  been 
taken  for  shipment  to  the  north ;  and  should  there 
be  any  falling  off  in  the  supplies  from  the  growers, 
the  millers  would  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their 
regular  customers  supplied. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  foreign  wheat  has  been 
greater  than  that  established  on  English.  A  very 
extensive  demand  has  been  experienced  throughout 
the  month  for  the  lower  descriptions  for  shipment 
to  Ireland.  The  advance  on  Odessa  and  similar 
descriptions,  which  have  been  principally  taken  for 
the  purpose  named,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  8s.  per  qr.,  and  the  finer  sorts  of  Baltic  wheat 
have  brought  prices  5s.  to  6s.  per  qr.  above  those 
at  which  sales  were  made  at  the  close  of  November. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
Irish  demand  which  is  likely  to  have  a  material 
effect  on  the  future  range  of  prices;  viz. — that 
those  qiudities  least  suited  for  the  consumption  of 
London,  and  which  might  therefore  have  remained 
long  on  hand,  have  been  almost  cleared  off  the 
market.  What  now  remains  on  hand  consists 
principally  of  good,  serviceable  sorts  of  red  Baltic 
and  Dantzig  wheat;  and  the  total  stock  does  not,  we 
should  think,  much  exceed  200,000  to  250,000  qrs. 
Holders  are  therefore  placed  in  a  very  easy  position : 
they  have  realized  the  more  unsaleable  part  of  their 
property,  and  are  not  likely  to  press  that  which  re- 
mains upon  the  market.    Latterly  we  have  been 
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risited  by  pnrchasere  from  Liverpool,  and  a  country 
demand  from  other  quarters  may  be  safely  calcu- 
lated on,  London  being  now  nearly  the  only  place 
at  which  any  quantity  of  old  wheat  is  to  be  had. 
These  considerations  are  certainly  against  any  re- 
action in  prices,  particularly  as  there  exists  but 
little  prospect  of  supplies  from  abroad  reaching  this 
cormtry  for  some  months  to  come. 

Bonded  wheat  has  been  held  relatively  higher 
than  free :  indeed,  the  value  of  the  former  has  ap- 
proached within  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  of  that  of  the 
latter.  This  has  been  caused,  in  the  first  place,  by 
the  trifling  nature  of  the  stock  under  lock  in  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  secondly,  by  the  activity  of 
the  French  demand.  At  one  period  there  was  a 
temporary  frdling  off  in  the  inquiry  from  France ; 
hot  latterly  the  anxiety  of  that  country  to  secure 
supplies  has  become  greater  than  ever ;  and  from 
present  appearances  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
English  grown  wheat  were  to  be^  taken  when  the 
bonded  stocks  shall  have  been  exhausted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  report  just  published,  there  were 
oidy  141,681  qrs.  of  wheat  under  lock  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  5th  Dec.,  of  which  47,003  qrs. 
vereheld  in  the  port  of  London. 

The  dull  aspect  of  the  wheat  trade  in  the  begin- 
mngof  the  month  induced  the  millers  to  lower 
tfaetop  price  of  town-manufactured  flour  to  51s. 
per  sack.  This,  however,  proved  a  short-sighted 
proceeding  ;  for  hardly  had  it  been  done  when  the 
vheat-market  began  to  rally ;  and  before  a  week  had 
dapsed,  the  highest  quotation  was  again  raised  to 
566.  Even  this  the  millers  soon  found  would  hardly 
remunerate  them ;  and  on  the  18th  inst.  they  agreed 
to  advance  flour  to  60s.  per  sack.  The  article  is 
therefore  now  as  high  as  it  has  been  at  any  time 
nnce  harvest. 

The  bakers  have  lately  been  very  anxious  buyers, 
vhilst  the  millers  have  shown  an  unusual  indiffer- 
ence to  entering  into  forward  contracts  to  deliver 
the  article  even  at  the  recently  enhanced  rates.  The 
iact  is,  that  many  of  the  large  London  steam-mills 
have  lately  employed  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
pover  in  grinding  meal  of  the  inferior  kinds  of 
wheat,  to  ship  to  Ireland ;  and  a  much  less  quantity 
of  flour  for  local  use  has  been  made  than  usual. 
The  arrivals  of  the  article  coastwise  have  mean- 
while been  only  moderate ;  and  as  most  of  the 
American  which  has  come  to  hand  has  been  bought 
op  for  French  account,  both  sack  and  barrelled 
flour  has  advanced  in  quite  the  same  proportion  as 
town-made.  The  quantity  in  bond  on  the  5th  Dec. 
in  the  kingdom  was  25,567  cwts. ;  and  in  London 
there  were  on  that  day  44,742  cwts. 

The  arrivals  of  English  barley  have  been  only 
moderate;  but  from  abroad  a  fair  quantity  has  been 
wcdved.     The  foreign.. supply  has  been  almost 


whoUy  from  the  Northern  European  ports ;  and  as, 
according  to  the  latest  advices  from  the  Baltic,  the 
navigation  had  closed,  no  further  arrivals  can  be 
expected  from  thence  till  spring;  there  is,  conse- 
quentiy,  a  prospect  of  this  grain  becoming 
scarce. 

Though  the  inquiry  for  malting  barley  has  at  no 
period  of  the  month  been  particularly  brisk,  prices 
have  been  maintained.  At  one  time  a  fall  of  Is.  to 
2s.  per  qr.  did  take  place,  but  this  decline  was 
speedily  recovered ;  and  the  best  qualities  are  now 
worth  52s.  to  548.  per  qr.,  which  is  quite  as  much 
as  they  brought  at  the  close  of  last  month.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  foreign  arrivals  has  consisted  of 
secondary  malting  and  distilling  sorts ;  but  nearly 
the  whole  having  been  imported  by  the  distillers, 
there  has  been  little  or  no  pressure  on  the  market, 
and  quotations  have  only  fluctuated  a  couple  of 
shillings  per  qr.,  leaving  off  at  the  end  of  Dec.  at 
much  the  same  point  they  were  in  the  beginning  of 
the  month.  The  increased  demand  for  the  coarser 
descriptions  of  food  for  shipment  to  Ireland  has 
caused  some  attention  to  be  directed  of  late  to 
grinding  barley,  and  heavy  parcels  cannot  at  pre- 
sent be  bought  much  below  40s.  per  qr.  This  ap- 
pears at  first  sight  a  high  price;  but  taking  the 
weight  at  50lbs.  per  bushel,  and  that  of  Indian  com 
at  60lbs.,  the  former  is  much  the  cheaper  article, 
as  much  as  70s.  having  lately  been  given  for  Indian 
com.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  the  latter  possesses  more  nourishing  properties, 
or  is  in  some  other  way  better  adapted  to  the  tastes 
of  the  Irish  people.  Though  the  transactions  in 
malt  have  not  been  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  the 
value  of  the  finer  sorts  has  gradually  crept  up,  and 
the  top  price  is  at  present  78s.  to  80s.  per  qr.  That 
the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  brewers  are  very 
short  is  certain ;  and  high  as  prices  now  are,  there 
is  litUe  prospect  of  any  reduction  occurring. 

The  market  has  throughout  the  month  been  very 
sparingly  supplied  with  oats;  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  assistance  received  from  abroad,  a 
considerable  degree  of  scarcity  must  have  been  felt ; 
and  even  with  the  foreign  arrivals  included  the  re- 
ceipts have  been  materially  below  the  quantity 
necessary  for  the  consiunption  of  the  metropolis. 
The  great  falling  off  has  been  in  the  supply  from 
Ireland,  only  about  25,000  qrs.  having  come  to  hand 
from  that  country  during  a  space  of  four  weeks ; 
whereas,  in  ordinary  times,  nearly  that  quantity  of 
Irish  oats  enters  tiie  port  of  London  weekly.  So 
long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
article  from  the  continent,  the  decrease  in  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sister  isle  was  not  much  regarded ; 
but  as  the  northem  ports  of  Europe  are  now  closed 
by  ice,  and  are  likely  to  remain  shut  against  us  till 
the  spring  has  well  advanced,  it  has  become  a  mat- 
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ter  of  serious  consideration  from  whence  we  are  to 
derive  the  requisite  supply.  This  difficulty  has  no 
doubt  been  the  cause  of  the  recent  sadden  rise  in 
prices.  UDtil  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the 
trade  remained  in  a  comparatively  quiet  state; 
lately,  however,  the  dealers  have  shown  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  to  get  into  stock,  which  &ctors  have  not 
been  slow  to  observe,  and  a  rise  of  from  2s.  to  3b. 
per  qr.  on  the  rates  current  at  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber has  been  established.  Moderately  good  feed 
oaU  have  commanded  308.  to  32s.,  and  potato  and 
other  heavy  qualities  have  sold  at  36s.  and  upwards. 
High  as  these  prices  are,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  value  of  this  grain  will  be  still  higher  un- 
less Ireland  is  capable  of  sending  us  much  larger 
supplies  than  from  the  position  of  that  country  we 
have  any  right  to  calculate  on.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
presumed  that  whilst  the  Irish  are  buying  largely 
in  the  English  markets  Indian  Com  at  /Os.  per 
480lbs.,  and  wheat  meal  at  17'.  per  ton,  they  will 
forwsrd  oats  which  may  be  converted  mto  whole- 
some food  for  her  famished  people  to  this  side  of 
the  channel.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  great  dis- 
tress slso  prevails  in  consequence  of  the  deficient 
yield  of  the  potato  crop  i  and  so  extensive  is  the 
demand  for  oatmeal  in  that  country,  that  higher 
prices  are  obtunable  there  than  in  the  south ;  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  for  some  months  to  come, 
London  will  have  to  depend  principally  on  the  arri- 
vals from  the  east  coast  of  England  for  her  supply 
of  oats.  Meanwhile  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of  our 
large  dealers  are  unusually  short,  all  parties  hav- 
ing for  months  past  acted  on  the  hand  to  mouth 
system. 

Much  less  speculation  has  been  carried  on  in 
beans  this  autumn  than  might  from  the  shortness 
of  the  crop  have  been  expected.  Throughout 
November,  and  during  the  first  half  of  December, 
the  transactions  in  this  article  were  on  a  strictly 
retail  scale,  and  scarcely  any  variation  occurred  in 
prices.  The  great  rise  which  has  of  late  occurred 
in  the  value  of  other  articles  has,  however,  had  the 
effiKt  of  causing  attention  to  be  directed  to  beans. 
On  Monday,  the  23rd,  several  pretty  large  purchases 
were  made  of  English,  at  rates  Is.  per  qr.  above 
those  previously  obtainable ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Egyptian,  both  on  the  spot  and  to  arrive,  rose  28. 
per  qr.  This  enhancement  has  not  only  been  sup- 
ported, but  the  tendency  has  since  been  decidedly 
upwards,  and  from  present  appearance  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  price  of  this  long-neglected 
article  will  ere  long  attain  its  relative  position  as 
compared  with  other  feeding  stuffs. 

About  the  end  of  last  month  several  large  car- 
goes of  white  peas  were  received  from  abroad,  and 
some  further  arrivals  have  since  come  to  hand. 
These  supplies  caused  sales  to  be  difficult  in  the 


early  part  of  the  month,  and  until  quite  recently 
the  best  English  boilers  were  not  worth  more  than 
50s.  per  qr. ;  the  excessive  cold  experienced  from 
the  13th  to  the  19th  led  to  a  more  extensive  con- 
sumption, and  quotations  have  since  crept  up  Ss. 
to  48.  per  qr.  Other  sorta  of  peas  have  risen  in  the 
same  proportion,  grey  having  during  the  last  week 
or  two  brought  46s.  to  478.,  and  maples  488.  to 
49s.  per  qr. 

In  Indian  Com  fiirmore  business  has  been  done 
at  Liverpool  than  in  London;  indeed,  we  have 
hardly  had  any  arrivals  here,  most  of  the  cargoes 
bought  on  London  account  abroad  having  had  a 
clause  in  the  charter  to  call  either  at  Falmouth  or 
some  other  out-port  for  orders;  and  Ireland  having 
offered  a  more  advantageous  market  than  England, 
the  captains  in  charge  of  the  different  vessels  have 
been  instmcted  to  proceed  thither.  The  transac- 
tions have,  therefore,  been  principally  in  floating 
cargoes,  for  which  high  terms  have  been  realised, 
say  62s.  to  648.  for  Galats,  cost  and  freight,  the 
buyer  taking  the  risk  as  to  the  condition  the  cargo 
may  be  delivered  in  from  the  ship. 

Our  notice  of  the  foreign  ^rain  markete  must 
necessarily  be  meagre  this  month,  owing  to  busi- 
ness having  become  for  a  time  suspended  at  many 
of  the  northern  ports,  with  the  close  of  the  shipping 
season.  The  frost  set  in  earlier  in  the  Baltic  than 
(vith  us;  and  though  intervals  of  comparatively 
mild  weather  have  been  experienced,  most  of  the 
principal  continental  rivers  have  continued  so 
blocked  by  ice  as  to  render  theur  navigation  difficult 
if  not  impracticable. 

The  most  recent  advices  from  Danzig  state  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  expected  down  the 
Vistula  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  detained 
by  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  that  river ;  and 
afterwards,  when  this  difficulty  had  been  got  over, 
many  of  the  barges  had  been  caught  by  the  frost, 
from  which  they  were  not  expected  to  escape  till 
spring.  The  receipto  from  Upper  and  Lower 
Poland  had  consequentiy  fallen  short  of  expecta- 
tion, which  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  reports 
from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium,  had  ren- 
dered holders  very  firm,  and  high  prices  had  been 
asked  for  wheat  deliverable  in  spring.  The  busi- 
ness actually  done  does  not  8eem  to  have  been  fan- 
portant,  and  the  last  quotations  were  as  follows: 
Prime  high-mixed,  STs.  to  58s.;  high-mixed,  fiadr 
quality,  53s.  to  548.;  good  mixed,  51s.  to  328.; 
good  red -mixed,  and  red,  SOs.  per  quarter. 
At  some  of  the  Lower  Baltic  ports  the  supplies 
from  the  growers  have  increased,  the  frost  having 
rendered  the  roads  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  the 
transport  of  goods.  FVom  Rostock  we  learn  that 
the  parcels  of  wheat  brought  to  that  market  by  the 
farmers  had  met  ready  buyers  at  equal  to  52s.  to 
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548.  per  qr.,  whilst  mercbants  bad  refased  to  enter 
into  contracts  to  deliver  the  beat  qualitiea  in  spring 
below  Hb.  per  qr.  At  Stettin  the  quality  of  the 
new  n  beat  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  last  year's  growth,  the  weight  per  bushel 
being  given  at  59  to  60  lbs.  Notwithstanding 
which,  nearly  as  high  rates  art  asked  there  for 
spring  shipment  as  at  Rostock.  At  Hamburgh 
the  stocks  of  wheat  are  very  unimportant,  indeed 
hardly  sufficient  for  local  wants;  and  the  town 
bakers  have  lately  been  paying  there  for  heavy  red 
wheat  what  in  English  money  would  make  the 
price,  free  on  board,  55s.  to  568.  per  qr.  All  over 
the  Netherlands  wheat  is  extremely  dear.  In  the 
Datch  markets  the  prices  are  on  about  a  par  with 
our  own:  and  in  Belgium  quotations  are  still 
higher;  incleed,  owing  to  the  very  bad  yield  of  the 
rfe  crop,  an  importation  of  bread  staffs  from 
hence  was  considered  a  very  probable  occurrence. 
In  many  parts  of  France  provisions  of  all  kinds 
ve  so  scarce  and  dear  as  to  have  been  the  cau^  of 
serious  riots.  TTie  government,  to  encourage  im- 
portation, has  lately  made  an  alteration  in  the  navi- 
gition  laws.  Formerly  iloQr  of  American  manu- 
bctore  was  only  allowed  to  be  imported  either 
onder  the  French  or  American  flags;  but  the 
pmog  wmto  of  the  nation  have  led  to  the  per- 
fflsnon  of  British  vessels  being  employed  in  the 
coDTeyance  of  flour,  not  only  from  the  States,  but 
likewise  after  the  flour  has  been  bonded  in  England. 
At  MarseiUes  wheat  is  considerably  higher  than  in 
London ;  and  the  supplies  which  otherwise  might 
have  reached  us  from  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediter- 
ranean have  consequently  found  their  way  to  that 
port. 

In  cottchiston,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  re- 
stive to  the  probable  extent  of  the  arrivals  into 
Great  Britain  from  America.  The  latest  advices 
from  the  United  States  reach  to  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  weather  had  then  assumed  a  wintry 
character,  and  an  early  stoppage  of  the  inland  na- 
rigation  was  expected.  There  were,  however, 
lai^o  stocks  at  the  principal  seaports.  At  New 
York  the  quantity  of  flour  was  estimated  at  500,000 
barrds,  though  upwards  of  100,000  barrels  had 
been  despatched  from  thence  in  November.  The 
difficulty  in  procuring  ships,  and  the  exorbitant 
freights  demanded  (5s.  to  6e.  per  barrel),  had 
greatly  interfered  with  busineiSy  and  caused  prices 
of  flour  to  recede  nearly  a  dollar  per  barreL 
^'e  stin  think,  as  we  have  thought  all  along,  that 
the  quantity  of  bread  stuffs  likely  to  be  received 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  fall  short  of 
gnend  expectation ;  and  instead  of  the  millions  of 
barrels  of  flour  talked  of,  we  are  disposed  to  set 
down  the  probable  receipts  at  a  few  hundred 
thooaiadi* 


CURRENCY     PER   IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


Dbcbmber  28. 

Whiat,  Etwx  and  Kent,  new,  red  (M 

Old,  red 69 

Ryb.  old    as 

Barley,  Grinding  40  45  Malttng  60 

irifh 7:  - 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. .....  70 

KiogstuB  and  Wara 70 

Oats,  YorkAh.  8c  Llncolnth..  feed  IS 
TouRhall and  Cork,  black..  8S 

Dublin »6 

Waterford,  white    S6 

Newrr  SO 

S  otcb,  feed..  • «9 

Clonmel 80 

Bbavs,  Tick,  new 40 

Londundenrj 24 

Pbas,  Grey 40 

White 60 

Flouii,  Town-made  6S   eo       Suffolk 
StoektoB  Mid  Norfolk  44    60 

FOR£ION. 

WuBAT,  Dantxic R6 

Hamburg 60 

BABX.BT 40 

Oatb,  Brew .12 

Bbams 44 

Plocb,  American,  per  bri 86 


78  White... 06  60  76 

72  Do 60  ;s 

88  New 40  48 

64  Chevalier  64  60 

—  Bere  ....  —  — 
74  Urown  70  — 
74  Chtfvalier  7t)  74 
88  Pi>tat'>  . .  99 
27  Cork,white27 
80  Westport  81  — 
20  Black  ...  2<l  2H 
82  OulwHj..  24  27 
84  potato  .  82  85 
8i  Lim*  rick  82  84 
44  bligo  27  28 
80  OM,»maU  48  62 

—  Maple  ..60  61 
64  Boilers  . .  65  b8 
OOperaackof^SOlbi. 


89 


70  Fine  ....  71 

68  Boftock  .  66 

46 

81  Feed....  S^ 

60  PF.AS  .  ,.   60 
40 


75 

;o 


»0 
66 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Week  ending 


Not.  14th  . 

<Itt.. 

28th.. 
Dec46th . . . 

12ih  . 

lOth 

•^SS'cin^^  avOTttf*  of 
th«  ais  wwka  vbiah 
ngttl»tei  tha   dnlj. 

Oomparattvo 

Sametime  last  year 

Dntteii  Pftrabte  la 
London  till  Wed- 
ne*d«7  next  IfMlO' 
■ire,  and  atth*  Oni- 
portB  till  tho  •rrlral 
or  tha  nail  of  tbal 
dajfkwD  Loiv 

Do.  CD  grain 
Britiah  poa« 
ottt  of  Europe 


Wheat.,  Barley. 


60  10 
60  11 
68    6 


44  6 
42  11 

4i  0 
48  11 
48  1 
4<  11 


48    9 

88    A 


1 
4    0  19    0 

10       10 


Data. 

Bye. 

Deant. 

Peu. 

26  0 
«6  10 
V6  U 
24  7 
26  5 
«6  8 

4i  4  46  !«• 
49  7  46  4 
44  2  45  10 
4<  6  4A  4 
42  11  46  0 
48  1  44  8 

SO  10 
49  0 

47  6 
4'«  0 

48  7 
48  10 

26  8 

49  11 

48  0 

46  9 

94  10 

86  1 

41  11 

44  4 

1  6 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

1  0 

I  li 

1  u 

1  0 

Account  shewing  the  Quantities  of  Corn,  Pulse, 
and  Floor  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
the  month  ended  the  5th  Dec,  1646;  the  Quantitifl9 
upon  which  Duties  have  been  paid  for  Home  Con- 
sumption during  the  same  month,  and  the  Quantities 
remaining  in  TK^rehonse  at  the  close  thereof. 

Ouandlv     Q^'*"^*!  ^*     Quentitj 
Speciee  of  Grain.  SuonS.  I    <««» 'i'    .'«»^"»"f  1" 

"•v*^*""  'coBaampcioii.  warebouie. 


irOIB       Bntan 


Wheat, 

PoMCMiont  , 
Barley,  do. . . . 

Oaii,  do 

Peaa,froa)  do, 

Wheat,  foreign |    87469    8 

Barley,  da I    76/05    8 


<|n.  bosh. 


•| 


»)li  4 

872  0 

867  6 

6^71  4 


Oats,  do.  . 

Eye 

Peas,  do... 

Beaaa,do 

Indian  Com,  do. . 
Duck  Wheat,  do. 


Plonr  from  Britiih  Poe- 


77042  2 

98  4 

62S68  4 

lfl654  0 

100610  8 

0818  0 

cwta.  qrf.llM. 

OOMI    0 
66424    I  9(i 


qn,  I 

10000 

872 

.•>67 

€508 

45450 

74H7I 

7d0ll 

81 


27814 

100085 

02irt 


qra.    buah. 

1400    4 


S80 

i4Ul9<> 

17125 

61896 

AO 

20707 

86558 

8808 

622 


Flour.  Corelga  ..  . 

MaiM  or  ladiaa  Oem  teported  iwto  Ireland  oa  i 
qeniBSMW,  i>02i  vi.  8  koah. 


cwt«.qrs.n>t. 

8^164    9  24 

80122    8    8|9457U6    0    9 


cwu.  (]rt.Ib4. 
0068    0    6 


ntaf 
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STOCK  OF  GRAIN    IN   BOND    IN    LONDON 


Wheat. 
47,00S 


Wlieat. 
141.681 


DECEMBER  5. 

Oats.     Oeant.  Peas. 

qrR.        qrs.  qr«. 

86.372    10,618  11,688 

IN  THE  KINGDOM. 

Barl«7.       Oats.     Beans.  Peas. 

17,105        61.S06    86,558  80,U06 


Barley. 
qis. 
3,645 


Maize.      Pleur. 

qrt.        cwtp. 

—       44,749 


Maize.    Plour. 
—        966,678 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS 
December  28. 
Rapeseed,  ^L    2M. 


Linseed,  Baltic,  44    46 
Mustard,  per  bush.,wliite  8 
Cirraway,  41     43     new,  42 
Hempseed,  86    38  per  qr. 
Canary,  55    58    fine.  6i)    (iS 
Linseed  Cakes,  English  IS/. 
Linseed,  English,  sowing  50 


Irish,—/,    — /. 

Odessa,  45    48 
10  brown,  0    10 
44  Coriander,  10    18 

Trefoil,  17    10 

Tares,  winter,  Gs.  Od. 
181.  10s.  per  1000 
60    crushing  44    48  per  cwt. 


HOP  MARKETS. 
BOROUGH,  Monday,  Dec  28. 

The  market  has  been  dull,  and  basiness  at  this  season 
is  not  looked  to  an  extent  that  will  inflnence  the  general 
range  of  quotations . 

BOROUGH,  Dec.  28.— There  has  been  a  fair  extent 
of  business  done  in  Hops  ;  there  are  hardly  any  bags  re- 
maining, and  the  operations  have  been  almost  entirely 
confined  to  pockets.  Quotations  may  be  regarded  as 
much  the  same  to-day  as  on  this  day  se'nnight,  with  ra- 
ther increased  firmness  on  the  part  of  holders. 


POTATO  MARKET. 

SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Dec.  28,  1846. 

The  supply  to  this  market  during  the  past  week  from 
France  was  tolerably  good,  but  from  all  other  parts  it 
was  very  limited.  There  was  A  advance  in  the  prices 
for  first-rate  samples,  but  for  inferior  ar  secondary  sam- 
ples there  was  but  little  improvement. 

The  following  are  our  present  quotations : — 

8.  S.  S.  S. 


vents  anything  like  an  active  demand.  The  demand  for 
Laid  Highland  is  still  limited,  with  a  tendency  dovn- 
I  wards.  White  Highland  is  not  inquired  for.  The  low 
price  of  Russian  fleece  Wool  keeps  this  article  out  of 
use,  except  at  a  reduction  on  our  present  rates.  In  the 
lower  and  inferior  descriptions  of  Crossed  Cheviot  there 
is  comparatively  little  domg.  The  better  class  of  each 
sort  is  in  fair  demand  by  the  trade. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  24 Ibi  ....    7    0  to  7    0 

White  Highland  do 10    0     11    6 

Laid  Crossed       do  ..  unwashed....    0    0      10    8 

Do.  do...  washed 10    0      11    6 

Do.  Cheviot         do...  unwashed ....    0    0      IS   0 

Do.  do...  washed IS    0     16    0 

White  do.  do 2S    0     24    0 

Foreign. — ^The  speculative  feeling  that  existed  hut 
week  has  somewhat  subsided;  the  dull  accounts  from  the 
manufacturing  districts  generally  with  this  season  of  the 
year,  when  people  do  not  wish  to  increase  their  liabilities, 
the  business  done  has  been  only  moderate. 

FOREIGN. 
LEEDS,  Dec.  24.— There  has  been  less  doing  in  forein 
wooIb  daring  the  past  week,  as  is  usual  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  prices  remain  very  firm. 

,  GERMAN  WOOLS.— A  letter  from  Berlin  of  Dec. 
17  says: — "For  several  years  past  the  production  of 
wool  has  become  so  considerable  in  Germany,  that  this 
country  at  present  finds  itself  at  the  head  of  all  those  where 
this  branch  of  trade  is  carried  on.  The  states  of  the 
customs'  union  possess  21 ,961,551  sheep,  furnishing  each 
year,  allowing  a  minimum  of  22lbs.  to  10  sheep, 
48,500,0001bs.  of  wool.  The  Austrian  states  prodoce 
each  year  700,000  quintals  of  wool,  two-thirds  of  which 
come  from  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  military 
frontiers ;  the  other  third  is  produced  in  Moravia,  Sile- 
sia, Bohemia,  and  Gallicia.  As  to  the  quality,  the  wools 
produced  in  Moravia  and  Silesia  are  the  best;  next  come 
those  of  Bohemia,  Gallicia,  Transylvania,  and  the  military 
frontiers." 


York  Regents 160  to  180 

Shaws 140  to  160 

1  Kent  and  Essex  Re- 
1     gents ............ 

100  to  180 
—   to  - 
140  to  160 
190  to  140 

Lincolnshire  fc  Cam- 
bridgsti.  R«*gents..  ISO  to  150 
Shaws. ...  —  to  — 
Kidneys..  110  to  ISO 

Ditto  Shaws 

Ditto  Kidneys 

French  Whites  .  . . 

BUTTER,  CHEESE,   1 

s.   s. 

Dorset  Butter,  per  flrUn  04    — 
Fresh   Butter     14s.   <ld. 

5AC0N,  AND 

Cheese,  per  cwt. 
Double  Gloucester 
Single  do 

HAMS. 

8.     S. 

..  68    04 
...53    C*i 

per  doz. 
Irish,  do.,  per  cwt. 
Carlow   new  ........  104    — 

Cheshire 

...  56    84 

Derby 

American  ...... . 

...  58    66 
...58    54 

Bllfjo 80    — 

Edam  and  Gouda 
Bacon,  new 

...  46    A6 

Corli,  1st 08  100 

...  64    66 

Wfttvrford    08  100 

Middle 

Foreign  Butter,  per  cwt. 
Prims  Frimland  ....114    — 

Hams,  Irish 

...  02    — 

Wpstmorelnnd  . . . 

...  06    — 

Da.  Kiel 102    — 

Ynrlc 

...lia    — 

WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH. 

LEEDS,  Dec.  24.— The  demand  this  week  has  been  mode- 
rate for  the  season.  Prices  are  firm,  and  have  an  npward  ten- 
dency. 

WAKEFIELD,  Dec.  23.— There  is  no  variation  from  our 
last  week's  report  iu  either  the  long  or  short  wool  trade.  The 
neiir  approach  of  Christmas  causes  transactions  to  be  on  a  very 
imited  scale. 


LIVERPOOL,  Dec.  26. 
Scotch. — There  having  been  a  little  speculation  in 
some  kinds  of  foreign,  caused  a  little  more  inquiry  to  be 
made  abont  Scotch.      But  the  accounts  from  the  manu- 
facturing difltricti  continae  to  be  lo  nnsatbfactory,  pr«-   prfntwi  by  Jotaph  Bogenon,  94,  Norfolk  8ti«sk»  8t»nd»  loo*** 


PRICES  OF 
Subjoined  are  the  present 
Manure: — 

Agricultural  Salt,  39s.  per  ton 
Alkalies,  9ds.  and  42t.  percwt. 
Boast  and  Co.'s  (Bow)  Inor- 
ganic Manures,  from  6s.  to 

lis.  per  cwt,  according  to 

crop 
Boast's  Ouano,  01.  Os.  per  ton 
Carbon,  12s.  per  qr. 
Chie  fou,  81s.  per  cwt. 
Chloride  Lime,  988.  per  cwt. 
Clarke's  Compost,  81.  I8s.  6d. 

per  hhd.,  sufficient  for  three 

acres 
Potiiergill's  Gypsum,  S5s.  pe 

ton. 
Pothergill's  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

14s.  per  cwt. 
Oraves,  91. 10s.  per  ton 
Guano,   Peruvian,    102.  10s.; 

Bolivian,  02.;  African,  6i.6s. 

to  71.  10s.  per  ton,  according 

to  analysis 
Gypsum,  at  the  waterside,  358. 

per  ton 
Highly  Concentrated  Manura, 

30s.  per  qr. 
Humus,  14«.  nerqr. 
Hunt's  Bone-dust,  — s.  per  qr. 
Hunt's  Half-Inch  Bone,  —  s. 

perqr. 
Hunt's  Stuff  Graves,  Ss.6d.  cwt. 
Hunt's  new  Pertilixer,  13a.  4d. 

perqr. 
J.  T.  Hunt's  Ajrtlflcial  Guano, 

0/.  per  ton 
Ifanuro  Powder,  1 6s.  per  qr. 


MANURES, 
prices  of  sereral  sorts  of 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  SOi.  to 

94s.  per  cwt. 
Muriate  of  Lime,  6s.  per  cwt. 
New  Bristol  Manure,  8s.  perqr 
Kitrate  of  Soda.  ids.  V^r  vwt. 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpew),  «• 

to  see.  per  cwt.       ^,     _^ 
Patent    Disinfected    Umv* 

13a.  6d.  per  qr. 
Petre  Salt,  41. 10s.  per  too 

Potter's  Ouano,  10/.  pe'  »«L- 
Preparation  for  Turnip  "J 

lOe.  6d.  per  ptkt,  sufflcien 

for  three  acres 
Bagi,4/.to4/.  lOfcPWtoa 
BapeCake,6/.perton 
Bape  Dust,  6/.  6s.  per  ton 
Soap  Ashftf,  10s.  per  tea 
Soda  Ash,  14e.  to  16s. percwt. 
Sulphate  Soda,  i^  Pf  cj*  ^ 
Sulphur  fer  Destroying  5; •"» 

OB  Turnips,  19s.  per  cwt 
Sulphuric  Add,  I4d.perjl». 
Superphosphateof  Lane,  «•• !»" 

ThTliverpool  Abattoir  Com- 
pany's AnlmaliMdManttrlns 
Powder,  «.  lOt.  par  ««"„^. 

The  Urate  of  the  I^P^Jo"  **- 
nuw  Company,  4I.4S.  per  too 

WiUey  Dust,  U.  i*-  V^rjo^ 
Wolvihampt0nComp«UAl« 
ander's),19s.perQrH«W^ 
lo  earrUge  to  I^^^jV,?! 
forwaidel  from  ^**^" 
hamplon  _ 
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PLATE  III. 
A      HEREFORD      OX. 

The  subject  of  our  first  plate  is  a  Hereford  Ox,  the  property  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  of  Warwick  Castle,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Cholstry,  near  Leominster,  Hereford. 

Tliis  beautiful  animal  obtained  the  first  prize  of  £30  and  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  Smithfield  Show  m 
December,  as  the  best  Ox  or  Steer  in  the  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  classes.  The  Silver  Medal  was 
also  awarded  to  Mr.  Thomas,  as  the  breeder. 

For  the  geneabgy  of  Mr.  Thomas's  stock,  see  *'The  Herd  Book  of  Hereford  Cattle,  by  T.  C. 
Gayton,  Esq.,"  published  by  Longman  and  Co.,  London. 


PLATE  IV. 
SIR  TATTON   SYKES;   Winner  of  the  St.  Legeb,  1846. 

ENGRAVED     BY     E.    HACKSB,    FROM     A    PAINTING     BY    ^.     F.    HERRING,     SEN. 

Sir  Tatton  Sykes  (first  called  Tibthorpe)  was  bred  by  his  present  owner,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  in  1843,  and 
^'as  got  by  Melbourne,  dam  by  Margrave,  out  of  Patty  Primrose  by  Confederate  —  Sybil  by  Inter- 
preter, —  Galatea  by  Aroadis. 

This  Margrave  maie,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Stables  in  1836,  is  also  the  dam  of  Vitellius  and  London.  She 
never  ran. 

Melbourne,  the  sire  of  Sir  Tatton,  like  the  sire  of  Pyrrhus,  has  had  but  a  short  trial  as  a  stud-horse, 
although,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  a  most  satisfactory  one.  According  to  the  advertisement, 
by  which  he  is  already  located  for  next  season  at  Bonehill  Farm,  Tamworth,  only  two  of  Melbourne's 
stock  have  yet  appeared  in  public — ^the  winner  of  the  St.  Leger,  and  The  Premier,  the  winner  of  the 
Two-year^ld  Stakes  at  Manchester.  In  fact,  this  is  the  first  year  he  has  had  anything  out.  Melbourne 
was  a  good  stout  runner  himself,  and,  though  supposed  to  have  ne\'er  been  properly  prepared,  won  many 
heavy  stakes  against  superior  fields  of  horses.  He  was  got  by  Humphrey  Clinker,  dam  by  Cervantes, 
and  grandam  by  Columbus. 

Sir  Tatton  Sykes  is  a  bright  bay  horse,  with  a  white  reach  down  his  face,  and  one  white  fqpt ;  stands 
little  more  than  fifteen  hands  and  a  half  high.  He  has  a  long,  lean  head,  and  is  rather  Roihan-nosed, 
with  drooping,  laige  ears,  light,  straight  neck,  very  oblique  shoulders,  wide  chest,  deep  brisket,  large, 
long  arms,  great  knees,  very  short  legs,  strong  pasterns,  and  fine  open  feet,  turning  his  toes  a  little  out ; 
large  back  and  fore-ribs,  fine  loins,  very  wide  from  hip  to  hip,  long  quarters,  tail  set  on  high,  great 
length  from  the  hip' to  the  hock,  immense  gaskins,  long  and  strong  thighs,  krge,  rather  curby-looking 
hocks,  and  very  short  from  the  hocks  to  the  ground,  standing  with  them  close  together.  He  is  parti- 
cularly quiet  and  docile,  and  possesses  every  qualification  for  a  race-horse. 

Summary    op    Sir    Tatton   Sykes's  Performances. 

In  1846  he  started  six  times,  and  won  three : 

The  2,000  Guineas  Stakes,  at  Newmarket,  value  clear £1,700 

The  Knavesmire  Stakes,  at  York 280 

The  Sl  Leger,  at Doncaster ,...• 3,475 

£5,465  . 
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ON    THE     IMPROVEMENT    OF    COLD    CLAYS. 


BY   M.  M.  M. 


Large  tracts  of  land  exist  in  diferent  parts  of 
the  country,  which  are  neither  profitable  to  the 
landowner,  nor  remunerative  to  the  tenant.  Beicfrt 
convertible  husbandry  was  understood  and  acted 
upon,  the  clays  were  considered  the  most  valuable 
soils.  A  good  wheat  and  bean  farm  was  wbat 
every  farmer  sought  most  anxiously  after,  while  a 
light  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  was  disregarded.  The 
grass  land  grew  hay,  which  kept  the  stock  in 
winter,  and  the  pasture,  on  clays  generally  the 
best,  fattened  the  cattle  in  summer  for  the  market; 
while  the  tillage  land  grew  wheat  for  sale^  and 
beans  and  oats  partly  for  sale,  and  partly  to 
keep  the  heavy  stocks  of  draught  horses,  which 
weie  required  to  work  the  arable  land.  The  great 
object  of  every  fiEumer  was  to  get  permission  from 
his  landlord  to  plough  out  a  grass  field.  This 
grew  a  succession  of  com  crops,  produced  much 
good  straw  for  his  stock,  and  a  good  deal  of  ma- 
nure, and  was  moreover  much  more  easily  worked, 
and  required  less  hand- weeding  and  ploughing;  and 
it  was  many  years  before  it  got  the  dismal  charac- 
ter of  "  old  going"  land. 

Little  was  returned  to  the  soil,  and  hence  it  un- 
derwent a  process  of  detmoratwn  every  year.  I 
was  examined  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  railway  last  session,  and  in  giving 
evidence  regarding  a  district  through  which  it 
passed,  stated  that  it  was  annually  getting  poorer  and 
poorer.  Its  circumstances  were  these  : — It  was 
totally  grass,  the  best  was  mown  every  year,  and 
Uttle  returned  to  it ;  the  worst  was  depastured  by 
poor  breeding  stock,  which  were  annually  sold  off; 
and  thus  nothing  was  kept  upon  it  but  what  im- 
poverished it,  while  there  was  nothing  returned  to 
the  land.  This  was  the  vale  of  Mallestang,  in 
Westmoreland,  the  source  of  the  river  Eden,  and 
it  is  what  is  taking  place  daily  on  the  mass  of  til- 
lage land  farms. 

The  vale  of  Cleveland,  in  Yorkshire,  much  of 
the  county  of  Durham,  Buckinghamshire,  &c., 
were  once  the  great  com  growing  and  valuable 
soils,  on  which  we  depended  for  our  food.  They 
are  now  barren  and  stubborn,  almost  as  the  rock 
from  whence  they  were  disintegrated.  The  straw 
is  small,  stunted,  and  poverty-stricken ;  the  com, 
though  good  in  sample,  i6  small  in  quantity,  not 
more  is  produced  than  some  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  while  every  expense  of  cultivation  is  precisely 
the  same.     With  a  prospect  of  low  prices,  with 


heavy  hibonr,  wear  and  tear,  and  with  very  little 
produce,  the  clay  former  must  starve  at  the  rate  be 
goes  on  at  present ;  hence  a  very  serious  question 
is  opened,  "What  shall  be  done  for  him  at  this 
eventful  crisis  ?" 

To  understand  his  position,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  his  rotation  in  the  main  is  fallow,  wheat, 
and  oats;  sometimes  a  crop  of  beans  or  clover  in- 
tervene, but  this  is  on  the  exceptional. part  of  the 
property,  and  hence  there  are  two  years'  rent,  tithe, 
taxes,  and  labour  for  a  wheat-crop  worth  some  £5 
or  £6  per  acre,  and  an  oat  crop  worth  some  £4 
per  acre.  This  state  of  things  must  soon  reduce 
the  farmer  to  a  serf,  and  the  land  must  soon  revert 
to  the  owner,  to  whom  it  would  be  a  real  incubus. 
It  would  not  repay  the  expense  of  cultivation,  it 
would  diminish  his  annual  receipts,  and  hence 
curtail  his  powers  of  improvement,  and  even  then 
would  not  pay  any  per-centage  for  the  capital  in- 
vested in  his  land. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  canse  of  thia  det^ora- 
tion.  The  cultivation  of  days  it  a  tystem  of  plun- 
der. It  is  the  bleeding  to  death  of  a  patient  by 
inches,  who  needs  cordials  and  tonics.  To  under- 
stand this  we  must  take  the  analysis  of  a  rich  soil, 
and  a  poor  cold  clay. 

Poor  Clay.    Good  Soil. 
Water  of  absorption         .        .    6.05    .    •    4.00 
Carbonate  of  ammonia     .        .    trace 
Sulphate  of  lime       .        .        .      .03    •    .    C30 
Chloride  of  sodium  .  .    trace   .    •    O.IO 

Vegetable  matter  .  .  .  .02  «  •  .0.60 
I  Water  not  expelled  at  300,  and 

matter  destructible  by  heat    .    3.02    .    •     5.00 

Silica 78.04     .     .  74.00 

Alumina 5.00    «     .     3.20 

Oxide  iron  ....  3.00  •  .  6^50 
Carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  1.08  •  •  2.09 
Phosphate  of  lime  .  .  .  .01  •  .  0.04 
Potash 08    .    .     0.06 


The  great  difference  between  the  two  acMka  ap« 
pears  to  be  in  the  quantity  of  phosphate,  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  vegetable  matter  they  contidn.  Tak- 
ing the  phosphate  of  hme,  we  find  wheat,  according 
to  Sprengel,  to  contain,  in  100,000lbs.,  400lb8.  of 
phosphoric  add,  and  oats  70lbs.  Hence  if  these 
are  continually  sold  off  the  lann,  oidy  the  straw  is 
returned,  and  it  contains,  (wheat-straw)  l70lb8., 
and  oat-straw  12lb8.  Hence,  unless  phosphorus 
is  supplied  to  the  soil  by  some  extraneous  process, 
it  must  be  becoming  so  poor  in  this  element^  as  to 
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gitmr  but  very  uaaH  qus»tiu«ft  of  the  gmn  which 
rrqaires  the  most  of  it. 

On  day  soiUi  this  is  dttcuk.  Bones  (the  fruit- 
ful source  of  renovation  of  this  material  in  sandy 
soils),  are  unavailable,  becanse  it  is  too  cold  and 
inert  to  decompose  them;  and  the  manure  made  on 
the  bnn  is  little  better  than  rotted  straw  ;  and  as  \ 
the  straw  slowly  partakes  moce  «id  more  of  the 
(ieficimcy  oi  that  particular  mineral  in  which  the 
soil  iB  wHitii^  it  becomes  more  and  more  deficient 
in  its  power  to prodnce  crops;  and  hence  the  weeds 
which  lequiie  least  of  this  deficient  material^  be- 
come 80  rank  and  numerous  as  to  choke  and  over- 
come the  crop.  On  this  subject  Liebig  says— 
'^  Phosphoric  acid  has  been  found  in  the  ashes  of 
all  plants  hitherto  examined,  in  combination  with 
alkalies  or  aLkaliue  earths.  Most  seeds  contain 
certain  quantities  of  phosphates.  In  the  seeds  of 
difierent  kinds  of  com  particnkirly,  there  is  abun- 
dance of  phosphate  of  nuig:ne8ia.  Plants  obtain 
their  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil.  It  is  a  con- 
stituent of  all  land  capable  of  cultivatbn,  and  even 
the  heath  at  Limeberg  contains  it  in  appreciable 
quantity.  The  soil  in  which  plants  grow  furnishes 
them  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  they  in  turn  yield 
it  to  animals  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  their 
bones."  Hence,  bran  which  is  abundant  in  the 
pboepjiatee,  has  been  used  with  great  success  as  a 
manure  on  some  soils ;  while  on  others,  it  is  almost 
inert  On  the  former,  doubtless  because  the  phos- 
phates were  exhausted,  and  thos  returned ;  while 
on  soils  less  deficient,  it  has  but  little  power, 
not  containing  any  large  ({uantity  of  the  other 
elemenu  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  it 
vas  intended  to  manure. 

The  efiQ^t  of  manures  on  com  is  precisely  in 
proportion  to  the  salts  they  contain,  which  previous 
cropping  has  displaced.  Blood,  for  instance,  a 
siubstanoe  abounding  in  phosphoric  acid,  gives  a 
return  in  bushels  of  wheat,  from  one  bushel  sown, 
equal  to  14 ;  while  in  similar  circumstances 
mere  vegetable  matter  yielded  but  3  bushels ;  and 
of  oats,  bk>od  returned  12|  bushels,  while  vegeta- 
ble matter  returned  13  ;  oats  containing  but  a 
i^mall  proportion  of  the  phosphates  :  and  this 
is  doubtless  the  reason  why  oats  are  selected  to 
alternate  with  wheat,  because  the  small  quantity 
of  the  phosphate  which  they  take  up  gives  the  soil 
time  to  dinntegrate  its  fixed  salts,  and  render  them 
available  for  i^ants. 

We  win  just  adduce  one  principle  noore  in  iUus- 
tration  of  this  point,  and  it  is  this — Salt,  or  chbride 
of  sodium,  is  a  constituent  of  nearly  all  plants. 
In  soils  where  the  aspect  is  favourable  to  the  sea, 
it  is  difiuscd  miles  from  the  coast,  by  mists  and 
^d.  In  the  great  hurricane  of  1839^  incrusta- 
tions of  salt  whitened  th«  windows  in  this  neigh- 


bourhood (Thirsk),  and  even  had  a  distinct  saline 
flavour  for  several  days>  and  the  same  was  ob- 
served at  Malton,  or  within  a  £ew  miles  of  the 
Eastern  Sea.  Thus,  the  wind  being  S.S.W.,  it 
was  evident  that  the  salt  spray  had  been  by  that 
tempest  diffused  nearly  ad(oss  this  island,  and 
it  might  be  one  cause  of  the  great  fertility  of  the 
subsequent  years,  when  we  were  nearly  independent 
of  foreign  supply.  On  some  soils  salt  is  perfectly 
inert,  in  others  if  is  of  great  value.  Mr.  G.  Sinclair, 
in  his  prize  essay,  gave  the  following  results  on 
wheat  after  barley : — "  Soil  unmanured,  1 6  ^  bushels 
per  acre ;  soil  chessed  with  11  bushels  of  salt,  22i 
bushels  per  acre."  Wheat  after  beans : — "  Soil 
unmanured  Hi  bushels  per  acre;  soil  dressed 
with  6^  bushels  of  salt,  21  bushels  per  acre." 

The  above  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  but  the 
folhowmg  fact,  on  the  authority  of  Liebeg,  will 
complete  our  chain  of  evidence.  He  states  that 
*'  in  Flanders,  the  toss  occasioned  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  the  corn-crops,  is  supplied  by  the  ashes  of 
wood  or  bones,  and  they  are  of  so  great  value  as 
to  be  transported  for  18  to  24  miles.  With  every 
lOOlbs.  of  ashes,  he  declares  as  much  phosphates 
are  furnished  to  the  soil  as  4601bs.  of  fresh  human 
excrements  would  afford.  If  100  parts  of  the 
ashes  of  the  grain  of  wheat  contain  of  phosphates 
76.5  parts,  as  it  does  according  to  Saussure,  and 
that  of  the  straw,  11.5  per  cent.,  lOOlbs.  of  beech 
ashes  supply  phosphates  sufficient  to  produce 
3,820lbs.  of  straw,  or  for  15,  1800lbs  of  com."'*' 

Besides  this  chemical  deterioration,  a  mechanical 
injury  goes  on.  The  free  and  soluble  particles 
being  abstracted,  the  ploughing,  treading,  and 
kneading  of  the  soil,  absolutely  puddles  the  surface, 
and  thus  the  clays  are  every  year  becoming  more 
tenacious,  and  thus  more  difficult  and  expensive  to 
work.  This  again  prevents  the  filtration  of  water; 
they  hold  it  like  a  pot,  and  thus  the  plants  are  em- 
bedded in  a  hard,  cold,  cohesive  mass,  carrying  on 
a  vital  warfare  to  spread  their  minute  roots,  and 
expending  their  powers  in  a  vain  search  of  nutri- 
ment of  which  they  are  destitute,  and  which  they 
so  ineffectually  seek  to  supply.  It  is  a  struggle 
between  chemistry  and  vitality ;  chemical  sterility 
and  mechanical  cohesion  conspure  to  render  the 
corn-plants  both  small,  scanty,  and  unpro- 
ductive. 

The  manures  applied,  powerless  as  they  are^ 
cease  to  be  useful.  The  surface-water  absorbs  even 
their  best  .qualities,  and  sends  them  off  into  the 
ample  furrows,  to  which  there  is  a  slope  so  com- 
plete as  to  hasten  the  process.  The  plants  are  the 
victims  of  the  winter  frosts,  which  have  tenfold 
power  on  retentive  swls,  in  which  stagnant  watery 


*  See  liebeg.  Organic  Chem.,  p.  183. 
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are*found^  and  of  the  summer  heats^  which  cause 
them  to  contract  as  the  water  evaporates,  and  open 
fissures  which  admit  the  drought,  so  as  further  to 
expose  the  roots  to  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  injure 
the  crop. 

What  can  he  done  to  the  days  ?  What  can  the 
landowner,  or  the  tenant,  or  both  do,  to  remedy 
a  state  of  things  Hke  this,  with  a  prospect  of  re- 
duced prices  ?  Or  are  the  thousands  of  cky  farms 
to  be  given  up  as  barren  wastes,  and  allowed  to  run 
\vild,  growing  the  semi-aquatic  grasses,  and  graz- 
ing geese  and  wild-fowl  ?  Or  are  we  to  be  pre- 
pared to  see  them  given  up  to  the  paupers,  on  which 
to  live  or  starve  ? 

The  interests  and  the  wants  of  the  community 
forbid  this ;  each  has  both  a  public  and  personal 
interest  at  work,  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce 
both  the  owner  and  occupier  to  combine  their 
efforts  and  to  try  to  live. 

It  can  only  be  accomplished  by  one  of  these 
things — Capital  must  be  expended  in  permanent 
improvements.  Expenses  qf  cuUivation  must  be  re- 
dnced  in  proportion  to  the  produce.  More  stock 
must  be  kept,  and  more  com  produced  at  less  cost. 

The  foundation  of  all  unprovement  is  a  judicious 
system  of  drainage;  without  this,  all  other  efforts 
are  in  vain,  and  it  becomes  a  question,  how  and  by 
whom  this  is  to  be  effected  ?  The  nature  of  the 
soil  renders  frequent  drains  necessary ;  from  10  to 
18  feet  apart  seems  to  be  a  space  indicated  by  ne- 
cessity. The  tiles  and  cutting  are  therefore  very 
expensive,  and  even  the  cartage  of  them  is  a  very 
serious  item.  An  expenditure  of  £5  per  acre  will 
be  in  most  cases  necessary,  to  thoroughly  drain 
cold  and  stubborn  clays.  This  is  an  expenditure 
which  no  tenant  can  be  expected  to  make  on  an- 
other's property ;  and  on  clay  soils  no  lease,  how- 
ever long,  can  compensate  for  such  an  outlay.  A 
landlord  to  expect  a  tenant  to  expend  capital  equal 
to  something  like  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of 
the  whole  value  of  the  fee  simple,  would  be  at  once 
both  unreasonable  and  unjust.  Even  the  cartage 
of  the  tiles,  when  they  are  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance, is  an  expenditure  of  capital  in  the  shape  of 
horse  power  for  which  the  tenant  ought  to  be  re- 
in imeratcd. 

The  only  fair  and  honest  mode  of  improvement 
by  drainage,  is  for  the  landlord  to  be  at  the  whole 
expense,  to  have  it  executed  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  to  chaige  the  tenant  a  proper  per  cen- 
tage  on  the  outlay.  Generally  it  will  handsomely 
remunerate  the  tenant  to  pay  seven  per  cent.  No 
capitalist  would,  however,  think  that  six  per  cent, 
were  a  bad  return  for  invested  capital,  and  there- 
fore in  ordinary  cases  that  is  a  fair  amount.  If, 
however,  the  work  is  precarious,  if  there  is  danger 
of  its  becoming  less  effective,  as  is  the  case  on  run- 


ning sands,  seven  per  cent,  should  be  paid.  On 
clays  generally,  six  will  be  sufficient ;  but  he  is  a 
very  ignorant  and  a  prejudiced  man  who  does  not 
think  it  his  own  interest  to  pay  68.  to  7s.  per  acre 
more  for  land  thoroughly  drained,  when  drainage 
were  needed. 

The  mode  of  draining  clays  is  a  subject  of  great 
controversy.  It  is  dangerous  to  venture  an 
opinion  between  the  two  great  combatants  of  the 
day — Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  and  Mr.  Parkes — 
whether  clays  are  to  be  drained  at  30  inches  or  at  4 
feet.  Much  as  many  parties  regretted  the  sud- 
den close  of  the  discussion  at  Newcastle,  when  the 
whole  agricultural  intelligence  of  the  country  was 
present — ^the  error  was,  perhaps,  more  in  the  deter- 
mination to  lay  down  general  rules,  and  to  pursue 
general  theories,  than  to  adapt  those  rules  to  special 
cases — and  certainly  the  one  fact  abundantly  de- 
monstrated was,  '*  That  it  is  an  error  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  to  apply  to  all  cases,  where  the 
mechanical  character  of  soils  differ  so  much,  and 
where  circumstances  must  always  very  much  regu- 
late all  practical  operations." 

The  great  question  is  the  depth  of  drains  on  clays, 
for  on  sand  or  gravel  it  is  impossible  to  get  too 
deep :  go  as  deep  as  the  fall  will  admit  of  is  the 
best  rule.  On  clays,  however,  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion.  In  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  we  find  Mr. 
Pusey  recommends  2  feet  10  inches ;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, 4  to  8  feet;  Mr.  Bowes,  1  foot  8  inches;  Mr. 
Hutley,  2  feet  6  inches ;  Mr.  Parkes,  3  to  4  feet ; 
Mr.  Putland  began  with  4  feet  5  inches,  and  after- 
wards found  2 1  to  3  feet  answer  better ;  while  Mr. 
Spencer  began  at  1  foot  8  inches,  and  progressed 
to  3  and  6  feet.  These  are  not  the  whole  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  have  drained  clay,  but  they  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  they  differ  more  than  anything 
which  could  be  conceived.  They  indicate,  however, 
not  that  no  progress  is  made  nor  that  all  drainage 
of  clays  is  an  uncertain  operation,  but  that  in  some 
districts  a  much  greater  depth  may  be  gone  to  than 
in  others,  and  when  depth  is  admissible  it  will  an- 
swer the  best.  On  the  whole,  on  stiff  retentive 
clays,  if  we  may  venture  to  generalise,  after  the  ex- 
pressions of  opinions  so  opposed  to  generalization, 
we  would  suggest  that,  generally,  30  inches  would 
be  a  safe  depth. 

The  distance  of  drains  in  clays  is  another  unde- 
termined question.  The  shallow  drainers  urge 
their  frequency,  the  deep  drainers  allowing  greater 
space  between.  The  evidence  above  alluded  to 
shows  this  most  forcibly ;  the  distances  are  given 
in  feet.  Mr.  Pusey,  30;  Mr.  Bowes,  18;  Mr. 
Hutley,  25 ;  Mr.  Parkes,  24  to  40  ;  Mr.  Putland, 
26  to  32 ;  Mr.  Spencer,  14  to  28;  while  Mr.  Bur- 
rell  placed  them  8  feet  6  inches  to  10  feet  apart. 
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The  general  opinion^  however,  seemed  to  vibrate 
betvecQ  a  margin  of  12  to  18  feet. 

The  material  for  forming  drains  seems  to  be 
generally  settled  to  be  tiles.  Stones  and  thorns, 
and  instruments  and  sods,  and  various  other  modes, 
have  all  given  way  to  tile  draining ;  and  on  clay 
mhU  materials  for  making  tiles  are  generally  so  near 
that  they  are  the  most  economical.  The  various 
tile  machines  construct  them  now  with  so  much 
£u!ility  and  accuracy  that  they  ought  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted.  Such  a  machine  as  Mr.  Chamock's 
(^Wakefield,  seems  to  combine  all  that  is  neces- 
sary ;  many  other  excellent  machines  are  also  in 
use,  and  materially  assist  the  improver  in  his  ope- 
rations. The  form  of  tile,  however,  is  still  a  great 
source  of  contention.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
diat  space  should  be  allowed  for  the  water  to  enter 
die  tile,  and  hence  its  form  was  merely  an  arch  (1) 
resting  either  on  an  independent  sole  or  on  its  sides, 
which  in  process  of  time  got  flattened,  so  as  to  form 
feet  (2).  These  feet  were  turned  inwards,  and  this 
wai  objected  to  because  it  did  not  admit  the  water 
fredy  (3).  Next  the  arch  was  reversed,  and  the 
lole  made  to  fit  the  top  (4) ;  and  lastly  the  pipe  (5), 
or  perfect  cylinder,  became  fashionable,  and  even 
msomewils  its  endswere  inclosed  in  sockets.  These 
wen  joed  remarkably  small,  one-inch  bore  bemg 
declared  safficient  The  great  objection  was  their 
liability  io  cant  sideways,  and  if  a  small  tile  should 
do  this  in  a  very  small  degree,  it  was  evident  it 
most  soon  stop  ihe  drainage.  The  Earl  of  Tyr- 
conneD,  of  Kiplin  Castle,  near  Catterick,  invented 
an  ingeniouB  foot  to  place  to  this  tile,  which  seems 
to  make  it  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  place  it  in 
a  position  of  effecting  all  of  which  it  is  capable. 
The  appended  diagrams  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
progress  of  tOe-making  in  sections :— ' 


Ordinary  drain  tile. 

Drain  tile  with  feet. 

Mr.  Chamock's  tile,  with  feet  inwards, 
to  save  breadth. 


4  IQI  Tile  with  sole  fitting  the  top. 
Hie  same,  without  the  sole. 

5  O    The  pipe  tile. 

6  jCt   The  Earl  of  Tyrconnell's  tile. 

The  sise  of  the  tiles  is  again  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Putland,  and  Mr.  Parkes, 
recommend  inch  pipes ;  Mr.  Thompson,  one-and- 
a-hdf  to  two-inch  pipes ;  Mr.  Spencer,  one-and-a- 
half-inch  pipes ;  whik  Mr.  Bowes  and  Mr.  Burrell 
use  coomion  tiles.  Mr.  Parkes  covers  the  tiles  with 
heath  or  buahea :  Mr.  Pusey  with  clay ;  Mr.  Smith 


of  Deanston  with  broken  stones ;  Mr.  Thompson 
with  bushes ;  Mr.  Hutley  with  gravel. 

Much  practical  disagreement  as  this  exhibits  on 
a  subject  so  vital,  all  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
drainage  is  the  foundation  of  all  improvements,  and 
generally  recommend,  after  efficient  drainage,  that 
the  ridges  be  laid  perfectly  flat.  Of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  drainage,  authorities  on  all  hands  pour  in 
upon  us.  A  very  able  exposition  of  the  philosophy 
of  these  is  given  in  a  paper  by  H.  S.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  of  Moat  Hall,  near  Yorkshire,  which  appears 
in  the  "IVansactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society,"  No.  7,  for  1844,  p.  l65,  entitled,  "  Re- 
marks on  Draming  Clay  lAud."  These  are  to 
diminish  the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  land,  to  admit  the  air  freely  to  the 
soil,  and  both  to  be  effected  by  having  the  rain  to 
sink  where  it  falls.  Hence,  the  majority  of  good 
drainers  of  all  systems  seem  to  admit  the  value  of 
rendering  the  surface  entirely  flat ;  and  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  any  field  can  be  thoroughly 
drained  until  this  is  effected.  Practice  will  soon 
settle  several  of  the  other  disputed  points.         ' 

The  permanent  improvement  in  soils  by  drainage 
seems  to  be  allowed  by  all  witnesses  before  the 
before-mentioned  committee. 

Mr.  Bowes  says,  the  estate  is  increased  one- 
third  in  value,  and  that  the  tenants  pay  7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Burreli  estimates  the  increased  produce  at 
from  3  to  4  sacks  per  acre  of  wheat. 

Mr.  Balmer  thinks  it  is  of  the  advantage  of 
double  rent. 

Mr.  Dixon  says,  any  tenant  would  pay  5  percent, 
for  it. 

Mr.  Davis  estimates  the  advantage  at  £1  per 
acre. 

Mr.  Hobbs— a  gain  of  from  5s.  to  30s.  per  acre 
rent. 

Mr.  Mills — seven  per  cent. 

Bfr.  NeilsMT— from  20  to  300  per  cent. 

Mr.  North— double  rent. 

Mr.  Ogilvie— annual  value  improved  30  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Parkes — Cost  paid  the  first  year.  '  Rent 
doubled. 

Mr.  Putland — 10  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Smith — upwards  of  10  per  cent.  In  Ireland, 
doubled. 

Mr.  Spencer — one-third  more  com. 

Mr.  Thompson — produce  trebled. 

llie  next  process  insisted  much  upon  is  subsoil- 
ing,  which  is  a  process  more  costly  than  draining  on 
strong  soils ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  called  a  permanent 
improvement,  it  falls  upon  the  tenant.  That,  on 
soils  made  dry,  it  is  a  useful  process,  were  a  truth 
too  palpable  to  deny,  inasmuch  as  the  free  admis- 
sion and  rapid  transmission  of  air  and  moisture  is 
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esaeotial  s  and  that  die  subaoiiiag  process  assisto 
this,  is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  the  great  question 
is,  '*  Does  it  pay  ?  Is  it  to  be  recommeiided  to  the 
clay  tenants  as  a  plan  adapted  to  make  their  lands 
grow  more  com  at  a  less  cost  }**  It  is  a  very 
odious  thing  to  say  one  word  which  may  tend  to 
cramp  the  energies  of  the  too  plethoric  fanners — to 
place  one  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  smgle  prejudice, 
or  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  single  improvement ; 
but  the  writer  must  say  he  has  seen  no  evidence  to 
prove  BubsoiHng  to  be  a  profitable  process  on  strong 
soils;  but  he  has  seen  subsoil  ploughs  evidently 
rusting  and  useless  on  the  farms  of  the  most  seal- 
ous  improvers ;  and  while  he  would  not  under-rate 
the  high  authorities  for  subsoiling,  it  is  his  unpres- 
sion  that  it  is  more  useful  on  light  sands  to  break 
the  crusted  plough  sole  than  on  adhesive  clays. 

Drainage  eflected,  therefore,  the  farmer  will  find 
his  farm  has  greater  want  of  manure.  He  must 
therefore  make  mammre,  and  this  can  only  be  aceom* 
plished  by  keeping  stock ;  and  this,  again,  demands 
green  crops,  instead  of  his  everlasting  com.  The 
manure-making  process  begins  with  Uie  stock. 
Drained  land  will  grow  turnips,  and  these  are  the 
foundation  of  aU  good  farming.  IWnips  must  be 
obtained,  llie  cleanest  and  best  fallow — the  driest 
and  most  kindly  field  must  be  selected.  The  tur- 
nips must  be  stored  for  feeding,  and  not  for  rearing 
stock ;  these  must,  however,  be  economised ;  they 
must  be  cut,  and  given  with  cake  or  linseed  oom- 
pound»  or  whatever  material  is  cheapest  and  most 
calculated  for  laying  on  fat.  This  involves  a  double 
profit;  the  Isrmer  does  not  depend  upon  his  corn 
alone  ;  he  can  sell  his  fat  cattle,  and  his  manure  is 
rich  in  fertilizing  qualities  to  grow  more  com  and 
get  more  green  crops.  Mr.  Joseph  Marshall,  of 
Holme  Lodge,  near  Bedale,  has  introduced  a  most 
ingenious  mode  of  cooking  food  for  cattle,  which 
enables  a  farm  to  keep  almost  an  illimitaJUe  quan- 
tity of  stock  on  a  farm»  by  preparing  linseed,  chop 
and  meal,  and  combining  it  with  turnips,  and  which 
is  in  practical  operation  in  several  parts  of  York- 
shire, and  very  successfully.  As  the  process  will 
be  described  in  the  forthcoming  nunsber  of  the 
"Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety," in  a  prize  essay,  the  writer  will  not  detail  it 
here,  but  refer  to  that  publication.* 

It  seems  as  if  Divine  Providence  intended  a  con^ 
tinual  reciprocity  between  the  animal  and  the  v^e- 
table  creation.  Animals  breathe  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  the  food  of  plants,  and  plants  supply  carbon 
for  animals  to  consume,  and  so  sustain  life»  Ani- 
mals at  death  give  off  their  aaote  and  phosphorus. 


'TransaolioBsof  die  Yorkshire  Agnculturd 
Society,"  No.  9..  Bidgway.    Published  ako  te- 


Society," 
parately. 


kc,,  and  planU  take  them  up  and  feed  on  them, 
aud  again  supply  them  to  animals.  Lean  or  grow- 
ing animals  take  up  the  latter,  and  form  muacle  and 
booe,  while  feeding  animals  take  up  the  former  to 
make  Cat.  Hence,  the  excrements  of  £Bedmg  ani- 
mals are  much  more  powerful  manures  than  those 
of  growing  animals,  and  the  man  who  feeds  tbe 
most  stock  will  fjroduoe  the  most  com.  Hence,  in 
summer  clover  must  be  sown,  siieep  must  be  depas- 
iured,  tares  must  be  grown,  and  die  farmer  iniiat  be 
made  to  understand  diat  it  is  not  on  com  alone  that 
he  must  depend.  And  what  if  he  supplies  his 
sheep  with  half  a  pound  per  day  each  of  lineeed 
cake  ? — why,  that  they  are  sooner  fat,  and  in  the 
market,  and  thetr  place  supplied ;  and  the  clover- 
ley  on  n^kh  they  wei«  feeding  will  be  found  so 
enriched  as  to  give  probably  ten  bushels  more  com 
per  acre;  and  more  c(mii  wiU  be  obtained  from 
seeds  so  treated  than  on  a  naked  fallow,  and  witli  a 
tenth  part  of  die  lidwur. 

A  train  of  improvement  is  htm  suggested,  which 
will  sooner  or  later  bring  round  the  most  sterile 
fiurn*  and  make  k  productive.  But  it  requires 
large  capital.  The  ofiten  changing  stock,  the  great 
numbers  kept,  the  outlay  for  cake  and  artificial  food 
— all  indicate  an  outlay  of  capital  of  ten  pounds  per 
acre,  instead  of  six  or  aeven ;  and  where  is  it  to 
come  from  ?  It  does  not  spring  out  of  the  ground . 
llie  landlord  can  bcnrow  under  the  Drainage  Att, 
or  otherwise*  but  the  tenant  must  be  aatiafied  to  do 
the  best  he  can. 

We  must  find  a  way  for  the  poorer  farmer  to 
live*  How  can  it  be  efiected  ?  He  must  also  grow 
green  crops*  and  thus  keep  stock,  and  these  cropn 
must  be  his  Jirst  considerBtioo.  They  form  the 
basis  of  every  good  rotation*  and  withoot  them  no 
system  can  long  be  profitable  or  sncoessinl.  In 
whatever  period  of  the  rotation  they  may  be  intro- 
duced, admitted  th^  must  be,  or  there  can  be  no 
profit.  Green  crops  not  only  create  and  increase 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  manure,  but  they  have 
a  refreahing  infinenee  on  dM  soil.  Hie  grasses  re- 
quire different  principleB  from  com ;  the  turnip  and 
the  mangel  wurzel  inquire  different  substances 
again  from  the  clovers,  and  thus  rest  is  given,  as 
regards  privation  of  certain  ingredients  necessary 
to  general  cultivation.  The  oldest  modes  of  farm- 
ing adopt  and  recognise  this.  The  oldest  process 
of  cultivation  known  was  to  break  up  grass  to  grow 
com  as  long  as  it  would  do  so,  and  then  to  again 
let  it  rest  to  recover.  Many  a  field  which  wotihl 
not  grow  more  than  two  or  diree  quarters  of  oats 
on  an  acre  would  grow  a  fair  crop  of  seeds,  and 
these,  if  consumed  with  judgment,  would  leave  the 
soil  in  a  better  state  f<Nr  growii^  a  crop  than  it  were 
before  the  clovers  were  a0wn« 

Agaiii^  perhi^  Hdlowa  ^annal  be^disjMnsfid  with 
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mdcr  thk  sfitens  but  they  may  be  pkeed  at 
grater  inlervaifl^  and  tktvm  less  will  be  lost  to  the 
farm,  aad  less  payment  of  rent,  taxes,  imd  tithes, 
vhile  the  soil  is  produeiBg  no  crop,    it  is  not  our 
intentioa  to  enter  into  an  euaninatioa  of  the  theory 
of  thoae  who  dmy  the  necea«ty  for  faQows.    Trae, 
(hey  aay>  that  gardens  have  m  fallows,  bntgrow 
oae  and  two  erofw  every  year  in  mccession ;  and 
tbat  if  funis  «reie  cultivated  with  the  same  care  and 
attenlion,  there  would  be  no  neeeaeky  for  fiiUows 
in  them.     Nobody,    however,    ever  eommenced 
nuking  a  atron^^  stubborn  clay,  worn  out  with 
crops,  into  a  garden,  without  either  bringing  lighter 
soil  from  a  distance^  or  putting  so  much  extraneous 
nutter  into  it  as  to  alter  its  very  texture;  nor  could 
the  towu  manure — abounding  in  ammonia,  and 
soda,  and  potasli--^  procured  for  every  form,  as 
it  is  for  gardens;  and  until  this  is  available,  we 
need  aot  expect  to  see  clay  forma  cultivated  without 
fallow.    That  the  stroiig  adhesive  days  may  be 
pulverised,  and  dried,  and  rendered  much  more 
fiiable,  there  can  be  no  doubt  $  but  that  (hey  will 
erer  become  so  friable  as  to  render  follows  unneces- 
sary, or  to  grow  turnips  without  extracNrdinwy 
eierlioDs,  is  extremely  doubtful.    After  any  rota- 
ti(Hi,  the  trampling  of  horses,  the  oartaire  oy«r  of 
the  crops  and  manure,  and  the  very  processes  ne- 
cessary to  their  cultivation,  are  so  many  processes 
ofkaoiiHigclay;  and  hence,  after  the  last  crop  in 
dw  ratation,  if  it  ia  not  foul,  it  is  at  least  a  mass  of 
i&esive  stubborn  eky.    T\m  must  be  turned  up 
by  the  pkw^h,  and  perhaps  again  cross-ploughed, 
in  Older  that,  by  a  large  portion  being  exposed  to 
the  ataoaphere,  it  nay  get  its  oMiaturc  evaporated 
M  qieedfly  aa  poesiUe.    Henee,  a  rough  faUow 
expMed  to  the  air  of  eommer  soon  becomee  a  mass 
of  hard,  bridc-lfte  dods,  ao  dry  that  the  plants 
grorag  upon  them  perish.    This  is  effieoting  one 
object  of  fifeOowa— it  is  destroying  the  weeds.    The 
effect  of  heat  and  the  diaeipailion  of  aaoiatnre  is  well 
kaown.    Most  bodies  expand  with  heat;  soil  is 
different.    The  abstraction  of  the  noistwe  from 
efery  partide  of  ami  whidi  hdd  it,  necessarily 
cmses  the  poitidea  of  ooil  toeohere  more  intimately 
togedier;  and  hence,  when  rain  foils,  the  moisture 
is  npidly  absorbed,  and  the  paitides  are  driven 
from   each   other  by  the    repidaive    agency  of 
water,  and  crumble    into  a  friable  mass.    The 
application  of  attraetioB  and  repulsion,  therefore, 
effects  another  object — ^it  makes  a  fovourmble  seed 
bed.    Bat  another  object  is  to  be  served.    It  is 
vd  to  destroy  the  weeds,  iHueh,  being  natund  to 
the  sdl,  would  soon  over-run  the  exotic  plants  to 
be  cukivatad;  it  ia  w«ll  to  ibnn  a  soil  in  which  the 
minute  spongiolea  ai  the  plaate  nay  pndi  their 
teodgtengneaJnaearchof  food;  bait  wdess  food 
ia  supplied  to  them,  all  Aiaii  in  ftiii.    Nliw>  by 


placing  the  soil  free  from  moisture,  makes  it 
more  capable  of  attracting  and  absorbing  atmos- 
pheric fertilizers,  as  ammonia  from  the  atmoRphere, 
and  perhaps  carbonic  acid  gaa.  The  oxygen  it 
attracts  also  disintegrates  the  earthy  particles  it 
holds,  and  renders  them  fit  for  plants ;  and  thus 
the  three  great  objects  of  the  farmer — cleanness, 
pulverization,  and  fertiUaation,  are  accomplished  by 
summer  foUows.  The  poor  farmer  who  wishes  to 
live,  and  who  is  aiming  at  improving  a  cold  clay, 
and  who  is  deficient  in  capital,  must  prow  less  com. 
This  is  a  paradox  which  he  cannot  understand. 
His  com  pays  his  rent — his  com  keeps  his  family — 
his  com  pays  his  interest — his  com  is  his  main  stay. 
Will  he  not  be  rained  if  he  grows  less  i  We  do  not 
mean  that  be  must  grow  fewer  bushds  per  acre, 
but  he  must  grow  fewer  acres  of  com.  Suppose 
his  follow  sown  with  wheat,  this  must  be  sown  with 
seeds,  and  these  must  be  consumed  by  feeding 
stock,  and,  if  necessary,  laid  two  years,  and  then 
again  fallowed.  A  process  of  this  kind  on  a  drained 
form  will  be  found  to  restore  it  faster  than  any 
other.  We  contend  not  for  this,  however,  as  a  sys- 
Um,  but  we  suggest  the  following  rotations  for  cold 
clays,  which,  if  drained,  will,  we  doubt  not,  improve 
and  enrkh,  having  in  view  the  removing  of  fallows 
as  far  as  possible  from  each  other, 

No,l. 

1.  Fallow. 

2.  Turnips  manured,  and  pulled  up  to  consume 

with  stock. 

3.  Oats,  sown  with  red  dover. 

4.  Bed  clover,  mown  and  soiled.    Second  crop 

eaten  on. 

5.  Wheat,  hoed. 

6.  Beans,  manured,  sown  in  ridges,  and  lioed. 

7.  Oata,hoed. 

No.  2. 

1.  Fallow. 

2.  Tares,  sown  in  autumn,  and  consumed  by 

sheep. 

3.  Wheat,  hoed. 

4.  Beans,  manured,  and  sown  in  ridges. 

5.  Oats. 

No.  3. 
1.  Fallow. 
3.  Oats,  sown  with  dover. 

3.  Clover,  mown  and  d^astured. 

4.  Seeds,  second  year. 
B.  Wheat,  hoed. 

AH  these  on  drained  land  will  be  found  to  enrich 
a  farm ;  and  surdy  the  animals  the  system  will  feed 
will  be  aa  easy  a  mode  of  obtaining  his  money  as 
by  dragging  his  heavy  caite  te  the  raaricet  with  his 
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We  stated  that  the  great  desideratum  in  clay  cul- 
tivation was  to  keep  fallows  as  far  distant  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  done  in  various  ways ;  but  a  very' 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  accomplished  by  good 
and  improved  implements.  Working  fallows  is  a 
serious  drawback  in  various  ways.  It  is  a  loss  of 
time  and  an  expenditure  of  labour^  and  these  the 
successful  farmer  must  economise  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  Time  is  capital;  every  day  a 
farmer  is  spending  money,  paying  rent^  and  taxes, 
and  interest  of  capital,  and  wear  and  tear ;  and, 
therefore,  all  should  be  accomplished  with  care^-be 
done  as  soon  as  })0S8ible.  Labour,  however,  is  the 
great  ocean  in  which  all  our  insolvent  farmers  are 
drowned.  Tbis  must  be  economised.  Imple* 
ments  accompUsh  this. 

By  fallowing,  his  clods  must  wut  for  moisture  to 
bring  to  bear  the  force  of  repulsion.  This  is  sooner 
accomphshed  by  such  an  invaluable  inplement  as 
Crosskill's  clod-crusher,  which  ^vill  make  fine  and 
pulverisable  in  a  day  what  would  perhaps  take 
months,  and  thus  turnips  may  be  sown  instead  of 


a  naked  fallow.  Several  fluted  and  spiked  rollers 
have  since  been  invented,  and  are  all  very  useful, 
at  one  period,  and  for  one  purpose  or  other. 

Weeds  thus  loosened  must  be  got  out,  and  hoed. 
Fmlayson's  harrow,  and  Ducie's  drag,  and  a  host  of 
scarifiers  and  grubbers,  &c.,  are  of  immense  use. 
Horse  and  hand  hoeing  must  be  adopted,  and  for 
this  there  are  a  multitude  of  candidates  of  great 
value.  Scurrah's  horse-hoe  for  clay  land  is  very 
difficult  to  surpass,  but  there  are  twenty  which  may 
nearly  equal  it. 

To  effect  the  above  process,  the  drill  is  neces- 
sary. Hunter's  drill,  and  a  great  number  of  others, 
are  what  may  be  safely  recommended,  and  by  the 
continual  stirring  of  the  soil,  of  which  they  admit, 
it  is  continually  in  a  state  of  semi-fallow.  And 
above  all,  manure  must  be  economised,  liquid  and 
solid — ^must  be  properly  managed  and  supplied : 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  case  of  the  clay-land 
farmer  is  not  altogether  desperate. 

Thorpfield,  Thirsk,  Dec.  19, 1846. 


ESSAY     ON     FENCES. 


BY  AM    BSSBX  FARMER. 


The  hedges  on  all  old  enclosures  in  Essex,  Herts, 
and  Suffolk,  with  few  exceptions,  are  anything  but 
what  the  practical  farmer  could  wish  them  to  be. 
Great  and  rapid  have  been  the  improvements  in 
every  branch  of  farming  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century ;  but  hedges,  the  proper 
making  of  which  would  prevent  the  waste  of  much 
good  land,  and  also  much  trouble  and  annoyance 
from  weeds  and  vermin,  have  been  generally  neg- 
lected. This,  in  a  great  measure,  is  owing  to  the 
restrictive  clauses  in  old  leases,  handed  down,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  one  period  to  another,  pro- 
hibiting tenants  from  cutting  and  making  the 
hedges  oftener  than  once  in  seven  years ;  or  tak- 
ing down  any  pollard  trees,  or  digging  or  plough- 
ing nearer  than  so  many  feet  of  the  banks ;  and 
so  tenacious  have  some  landlords  been,  that  the 
tenants  have  been  afraid  to  take  a  suigle  bough  off 
a  tiipber  tree,  however  injurious  to  them. 

I  remember  that,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a 
farmer  living  near  me  cut  a  bough  from  a  tree  that 
hung  over  a  gateway,  which  pulled  the  corn  off  his 
waggon.  The  landlord  passed  by  a  few  days  after-, 
wards,  saw  the  bough  lying,  went  to  the  tenant, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  forfeited  his  lease,  and 
intimated  that  if  he  cut  off  another  bough  he 
should  leave  the  farm.  A  few  years  after- 
wards this  same  landlord  took  two  of  his  farms 

0  his  own  hands^  turned  bis  attentioo  to  agricul- 


tual  pursuits,  and  became  so  practically  acquainted 
with  the  injurious  effects  of  timber  and  pollard 
trees,  large  wide  hedge-rows,  and  small  enclosures, 
that  he  set  to  work  in  right  earnest,  took  down 
every  pollard  and  four-fifths  of  his  timber  trees, 
cut  down  all  the  old  hedges,  and  reduced  the  size 
of  the  banks.  Two,  three,  and,  in  some  instances^ 
four  fields,  were  laid  into  one ;  and  he  is  still  going 
on,  setting  a  noble  example  to  landed  proprietors. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  tenantry  of  England, 
and  the  public  at  large,  if  every  landlord  had  be- 
come so  practically  convinced  of  the  mischievous 
effects  of  timber  trees,  and  high  wide  hedge-rows, 
on  arable  land.  After  fioe-and'thirty-years*  aepe^ 
lience  in  the  cultivation  of  .the  soil,  I  feel  persuaded 
that  it  was  never  designed  by  Providence  that  cont 
and  foooc^  should  grow  together.  In  further  dis- 
cussing this  subject  I  shall  endeavour  to  point  out — 
1st.  The  injurious  effects  of  hedge-row  timber  on 

arable  land. 
2nd.  The  injurious   effects  of  high  wide  hedge- 
rows upon  the  same. 
3rdly.  The  inutility  and  loss  by  small  enclosures. 
4thly.  The  best  method  of  improving  old  hedge- 
rows. 
5thly.  The  best  method  of  planting  and  maintain- 
ing new  hedges  on  arable  land, 
fithly.  The  best  means  of  improving  old  hedges  on 
paatare  and  grasing  laud. 
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rthly.  The  best  method  of  planting  and  maintain- 
iog  neiir  hedges  on  the  same. 

First.— Thb  injurious    bpfects  op  hsdoe* 
row  timbre  upon  arable  land. 

Every  experienced  hrmer  passing  through  the 
counties  of  Essez^  Herts,  and  Suffolk  must  be 
itnick  with  the  immense  number  of  timber-trees 
ID  the  hedge-rows,  and  their  neglected  state ;  thou- 
nnds  of  them  never  having  been  pruned;  the 
Istenl  bnmches  hanging  over  the  land,  scarcely 
allowing  the  plough-teams  to  pass  under  them.       | 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  damage  done  to 
the  crops  by  trees  on  arable  land ;  perhaps  in  no  | 
one  season  were  their  baneful  effects  more  percep- 1 
tible  than  during  the  year  1844.    The  early  part  of  { 
the  rammer  being  so  very  dry,  the  roots  soon  ex- 
tracted all  the  moisture  and  nutriment  out  of  the 
^H,  and  it  could   be  distinctly  seen  how  lar  the 
rooU  ran  into  the  corn  and  turnip  fields. 

It  may  appear  almost  incredible  to  persons  un- 
acqnainted  with  the  subject  that  the  roots  of  trees 
win  nm  tUrtyfeet  into  the  fields,  but  such  is  the 
bet 

1  had,  last  year,  a  two-acre  field  of  Swedish  tur- 
aipi,  wwn  on  two-boat  ridges,  well  manured  with 
tom'Tard  dxokg.  The  crop  was  good  considering 
the  seiion,  excepting  one  rood  on  one  side  of  the 
iield,  and  there  the  turnips  were  scarcely  worth 
cutiog  home.  In  the  hedge-row  there  were  ten 
dm  pollards,  and  three  large  ash  trees.  I  re- 
quested my  landlord  to  come  and  see  the  injury  I 
inittatned  by  them.  He  was  kind  enough  to  do 
M),  and  allowed  me  to  take  them  all  down. 

The  damage  done  by  those  trees  to  the  tenant's 
m>p8  on  this  field,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  I 
calculate  to  have  been  no  less  than  thirty  shillings 
per  annum;  making,  in  that  period,  a  loss  of  £45, 
vrhich  their  value  to  the  landlord  was  as  under — 

10  pollards  at  28.  each £]     0    0 

3  a^h  trees,  measuring  170  ft.,  at  Is.  3d.  10  12    6 


11  la  6 
supposing  that  the  top  wood  paid  the  expenses  of 
taking  them  down. 

There  are,  in  another  part  of  my  hedges,  three 
tf h  trees,  that  I  can  prove  to  have  been  left  for 
timber  when  the  hedge  was  made,  twenty  years 
^ ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  the  damage  done  by  them 
has  been  lOs.  per  annum,  occasioning  a  loss  to  the 
tenant  of  £5 ;  and  thebr  value,  in  the  estimation  of 
my  whedwright  not  a  month  ago,  was  no  more 
than  £1  2s.  6d.  (7s.  6d.  each). 

Ash  trees  do  more  injury  to  the  crops  on  arable 
land  than  any  other  kind  of  timber  tree.  When 
pbuglung  between  the  rows  of  turnips  and  pota- 
tMs,  I  have  seen  tbtir  white,  fibrous  roots  tamed 


up  by  the  plough  as  hick  as  mushroom  spawn, 
running  along  near  the  suiiace  of  the  land. 

I  saw,  last  harvest,  many  fine  fields  of  wheat 
and  barley  very  much  injured  by  timber-trees  in 
the  hedge-rows.  In  spaces  fifteen,  twenty,  and  in 
some  instances  twenty-five  feet  wide  by  the  hedges, 
the  corn  was  scarcely  one-fourth  part  so  good  as  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  field. 

The  shade  of  trees,  especially  in  wet  seasons,  is 
very  injurious.  In  the  year  1844,  when  nearly  all 
the  small  wheats  were  cut  and  in  shocks,  the  rain 
in  this  county  setting  in  on  the  11th  of  August,  it 
was  found  on  the  14th  that  under  the  hedges  and 
trees  the  wheat  was  grown  half  an  inch  in  length, 
while  that  in  the  middle  of  the  field  was  scarcely 
grown  at  all;  but  even  in  fine  harvests  (as  every 
practical  farmer  knows)  it  is  often  very  late  in  the 
day  before  the  com  under  the  trees  and  high 
hedges  is  fit  to  cart. 

Where  land  requires  draining  the  roots  of  trees 
often  do  much  injury  by  choking  the  drains.  Two 
years  ago  a  field  of  two  acres  came  into  my  occu- 
pation in  a  very  bad  state  of  cultivation.  Three 
sides  of  the  field  were  studded  with  nearly  one 
hundred  pollard  and  timber  trees.  In  ploughing 
out  the  furrows  to  drain  the  land  I  found  that  the 
roots  of  the  trees  actually  crossed  each  other  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  field. 

From  the  above  statements  it  is  evident  to 
every  reflecting  mind  how  truly  discouraging  it 
must  be  to  the  farmer,  after  having  expended 
eight  or  ten  pounds  per  acre  in  draining,  fallowing, 
and  manuring  his  land,  to  see  his  crops  depreciated 
in  value  12  or  15  per  cent,  with  so  little  benefit 
to  his  landlord. 

Secondly.— The  injurious  eppbcts  op  high 
wide  hedge-rows  on  arable  land. 

Ihe  hedges  on  old  enclosures  consist  of  nearly 
all  kinds  of  native  timber,  from  the  stately  oak  to 
the  humble  dog-rose  and  bramble;  many  kinds 
of  which  are  ill  adapted  to  make  a  good  hedge. 

Hedges  are  seldom  cut  oftener  than  once  in  seven 
or  eight  years,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
a  bank  five  feet  high  and  six  feet  wide,  with  wood 
and  bushes  growing  upon  it,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
high  (see  Fig.  1),  and  a  ditch  from  four  to  six  feet 
wide,  besides  a  hedge-green  three  or  four  feet 
wide  next  the  ditch,  making  altogether  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  feet,  occupied  by  the  hedge,  ditch, 
and  green. 

Hedges  of  this  description  do  immense  damage 
to  com  and  root  crops  by  excluding  the  sun  and 
air,  affording  shelter  to  birds  and  vermin,  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  weeds  and  occupying  so  much 
of  the  land  that  would  otherwise  produce  crops, 
besides  injuring  half  as  much  more  by  their  rooto 
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and  shade.  If  efier  there  was  a  time  m^en  hrge 
hedge-rowfl  and  timber  were  an  advantage  to  the 
landlord,  tenant,  and  the  public,  it  must  haye  been 
when  this  country  exported  wheat,  and  the  only 
avukble  fuel  for  the  rural  population  was  wood ; 
and  when  timber  was  70  per  cent,  dearer  than  at 
the  present  time ;  but  this  state  of  things  having 
passed  away,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  import  timber  and  coals  into  the 
country,  rather  than  wheat  and  barley. 

One  hundred  acres  of  land  in  tillage  employs, 
or  ought  to  employ,  on  an  average,  five  men  and 
two  boys ;  but  one  hundred  acres  of  hedge-rows, 
however  large,  only  create  employment  one  jee^r 
out  of  seven  or  eight ;  and  as  good  foreign  timber 
for  every  piupose  may  now  be  bought  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  to  encumber  and  injure  the  land 
with  timber  and  large  hedge-rows  is  both  unjust 
to  the  farmer  and  prejudicial  to  the  public. 

Thirdly,— The  inutility  and  loss  by  small 
rnclosurbs, 

I  know  of  no  argument  that  can  possibly  be 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  small  enclosures  on 
arable  land.  They  are  prejudicial  in  every  point  o( 
view  ;  in  draining,  in  carting  the  manure,  and  es- 
pecially in  ploughing  and  drilling;  there  being  so 
much  time  lost  in  turnings,  and  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  tenant  in  hedges  and  ditches  is  immense. 

The  parish  in  which  I  reside  was  lately  8ur\'^eyed ; 
and  I  find,  by  the  map  and  reference  book,  that 
we  have  3,495  acres  of  cultivated  land,  166  miles 
of  hedges,  and  that  265  acres  are  occupied  by 
hedges  and  ditches.  Some  persons  maybe  startled 
nt  this  statement,  or  suppose  that  we  have  larger 
hedge-rows  and  smaller  enclosures  than  in  general ; 
but,  on  the  coo4jary,  this  parish  is  more  fovoured 
in  tliat  respect  than  most  of  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes. 
.  We  have  176  enclosures,  under  four  acres  :  of 
course  each  field  has  its  gate  and  two  posts,  the 
cost  of  which  cannot  be  less  than  28s.  each,  mak- 
ing £246  8s.  Now,  if  these  176  small  enclosures 
could  be  converted  into  ten-acre  fields,  there  would 
be  a  saving  of  158  gates  and  316  posts,  equal  to 
£221  4s.,  besides  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in 
repair.  But  only  enlarge  the  smaH  enclosures  to 
eight  acres  and  upwards,  and  reduce  the  wide 
hedge-rows  to  the  size  Fig.  2,  there  would  be  no 
want  of  employment  for  agricultural  labourers  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Fourthly.— Thb  bsst  mbthod  of   impbov- 
ing  ol9  hbd9b-row8  on  ar4blb  land. 
When  I  tock  poeaemoii  «f  the  (arm  I  now  oc- 
cupy, I  foimd  dkB  hedges  and  dttcfaea  very  wide; 
and  the  banlDi  high.     Anziani  to  imptove  the 


possibly  could,  I  commenced,  as  the  fields  came 
in  course  for  fallow,  by  cutting  tiie  hedges  entirely 
down.  Wherever  I  found  the  dttch-side  of  the 
bank  well  studded  with  wood  and  bushes,  I  re- 
duced the  bank  to  one  foot  high  and  one  foot  wide, 
paring  all  the  old  stuba  left  as  close  to  the  bank  as 
possible ;  but  where  there  w«re  but  few  stubs  on 
the  ditch  side  of  the  bask,  I  left  the  bankone-and* 
a-half  to  two  feet  high«  and  ooe  foot  wide  (see  Fig. 
2).  I  thenhadtfaeditdidMiiedottt,aadaBiBUch 
of  the  oonleiito  as  neccaaary  used  ia  filling-op 
holes  and  making  the  bank  luuform ;  the  remainder 
was  thrown  out  with  the  earth  taken  from  the  bank, 
uad  carted  on  (he  land.  The  hedge  ehouldbeciipt 
once  a  year,  and  it  will  make  a  good  effective  hedge 
in  three  years,  and  may  be  k^  as  narrow  as  die 
bank  (Fig.  2).  No  stock  should  be  aUowed  to 
browse  on  it  for  three  yeiura. 

I  have  taken  down  i,190  poiee  of  bank  intiiis 
way,  and  reclaimBd  two  acrea  of  land  that  are  now 
growing  acapB  equal  in  quantity  and  4|uaiity  to  aaf 
odier  pert  of  the  field.  Now,  if  eo  much  good 
land  could  be  reclaimed  from  the  wide  hedge-row 
on  one  fiurm  of  200  aenes»  how  mwch  iMght  be  ob- 
liaised,  wem  iht  same  plan  gienerally  adopted,  in 
every  enckModoounty  in  fiagtond!  Thewoodand 
earth  taken  from  the  banka  moae  than  pay  tibe  ei* 
penaes,  and  i  have  found  eardi  taken  from  old 
banks  equal,  and  even  mofelaatiBg  than  good  doag. 

After  reducing  the  banks  I  have  found  the  nib- 
soil-plough  the  beet  of  all  impfenents  to  eradicile 
the  roots  that  run  out  into  the  land;  aiid  vouki 
recommend  every  &rmer,  once  in  two  or  Awe 
years,  to  have,  at  least,  two  frurows  made  nnind 
his  field  with  this  plough*  one  furrow  as  near  the 
hedge  as  poeeible,  the  other  m  fret  off.  Let  a 
man  attend  the  plough  With  a  mattock  to  remore 
the  large  roots  tktt  the  plough  cannot  break. 

Fifthly.— The  bbbt  msthod  to  plant  and 
maintain  new  hedges  on  arable  land. 
I  have  seen  various  methods  adopted  in  making 
fences,  foot  the  experience  of  thir^Hfive  years  bas 
convinced  me  that^  for  all  agricnkunl  puqposes  ^ 
least,  no  frnee  is  eo  efifeotive  end  economiol  as  a 
white  thorn  hedge  $  m  the  inaking  of  whieh  there 
are  three  gieat  obfeeto  to  be  aiiaed  at»  via.,  to  ob- 
tain the  moat  perfect  fence  m  tba  ahortest  possible 
tame,  to  oeenpy  the  least  peesiUe  apaee,  and  to  do 
it  at  the  least  poaaible  expenaet  all  theae  may  be 
aitMned  by  the  following  method :— Having  &x^ 
upon  the  sitttation  for  your  hedge,  mark  eat  the 
bank  two  feet  wide,  spread  thereon  some  good 
rotten  dung,  dig  it  ia  two  foot  dec|>;  then  marie 
out  the  dit^  two  fret  wide,  take  off  tea  inches  of 
thetopeoal*  placing  the  «MBe  on  <i»  bMk;  this 
viB  aaiee  th^  bMk  IP  ib^ii^  eae  foil  kigk  »d  two 
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feet  wide  $  l!ien  fiidfiAi  tbe  ^tck  two  HMt  deep,  slop- 
inf  the  two  sides  down  to  one  foot  wide  at  the 
hottom  (see  Fig.  )).  Uerifig  the  <pkk  reedy, 
rtnin  the  fine  in  the  centre  of  the  bank,  and  plant 
the  quick  with  a  dibble,  four  inches  from  plant  to 
plint,  in  one  straight  Kne  (see  Rg.  3).  In  pnr- 
channg  q[«ack,  if  grown  on  a  poor  light  sml,  it 
shooU  be  two  years  old ;  if  grown  on  a  rich,  heavy 
hod,  one  year  is  the  best  age  for  new  hedges,  and 
k  fhoidd  have  one  strong  leading  shoot,  with 
itioDg  prominent  buds  (see  Rg.  6). 

in  preparing  for  planting,  cut  out  all  broken  roots, 
and  shorten  the  others  a  few  inches ;  cut  off  all 
lateral  shoots,  if  any,  but  the  leading  shoot  must 
not  be  cut  or  topped  on  any  account  until  it  is  four 
feet  high,  which  it  will  be  four  years  afiber  planting. 
I  have  not  Sava^  anything  so  cheap  and  effective 
io  protectiog  <|uick  oa  anhk  land,  as  sprii^  bushes, 
tea  or  fourteen  years  old,  cut  into  lei^fths  4^  feet 
long,  and  thrust  one  foot  into  the  ground,  slanting 
outwards  9  inches  from  the  perpendicular ;  they 
iihoold  be  three  inches  Lpart,  and  the  quick  should 
hare  a  good  watering,  to  settle  tbe  ground  round 
it  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  the  first  year 
u  to  keep  the  ground  perfectly  clean,  by  the  hoe, 
which  can  be  done  at  a  very  small  expense.  In 
tbe  second  year  the  quick  should  be  dipt  on  each 
ink,  and  kept  clean ;  the  third  year  the  same,  and 
00  the  fourth  year  the  protection  may  be  removed. 
Tbe  hedge  will  then  be  four  or  five  feet  high,  like 
anmcf  trees  in  miniature,  and  so  thick  that  sheep 
cannot  possibly  get  through.  The  leading  shoots 
may  now  be  topped  down  to  four  feet  high,  and 
clipped  with  shears  annually  (see  Fig.  4). 

After  twenty-four  years'  experience  I  have  found 
that  if  the  leading  shoot  of  the  quick  is  not  topped, 
the  sap  is  thrown  into  the  stem,  which  causes  it  to 
increase  in  size  and  height  more  rapidly,  and  the 
roots  to  penetrate  the  ground  more  perpendicu- 
larly ;  and  if  clipped  annually  close  in  on  each  side, 
it  win  not  be  more  than  a  foot  wide,  twelve  years 
after  planting.  But,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  should  the  hedge  become  too 
nide,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  in  eadi  side  to  the 
jirincipal  stem»  and  shorten  that  to  three  feet  high 
(!^ee  Fig.  5) ;  here  yon  will  have  a  row  of  living 
»>takes,  a  fence  proof  against  sheep  or  pigs.  After 
this  clip  annually,  as  before  directed. 

Whtfe  the  land  requires  deep  drmiing,  and 
where  there  is  much  water  for  the  hedge-ditch  to 
cany  away,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  larger 
ditches  than  those  I  have  described;  but  where 
the  land  is  light  and  dry,  ditches  may,  and  ought 
to  be,  djspensfd  with  altogether.  Where  this  can 
be  done,  dtt  bank  will  not  require  to  be  raised  at 
all ;  in  vhidi  caae  the  dung  dbould  be  dug  in  two 
feet  deepw    I  Aould  by  no  mena  mtsaoduoe  timber 


trees  into  hedge-rows ;  but,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  landlord  for  the  loss  of  them,  I  woidd 
recommend  that  one  per  cent,  of  every  tenant's 
holding  be  gn^en  up  to  the  landlord,  to  be  planted 
with  timber.  ITus  would  prove  a  real  ornament 
to  the  estate,  if  planted  by  a  skiUul  hand.  The- 
worst  land,  and  where  it  would  be  the  least  injury 
to  the  tenants'  crops,  should  be  selected.  Upon  all 
new  enclosures,  where  the  fields  are  large,  I  re- 
commend the  placing  of  stiles,  to  enable  sportsmen 
to  pass  frdm  one  field  to  another,  without  making 
gaps  in  the  hedges.  I  have  had  in  use  Ave  years  a 
very  eheap  and  dfectiv^  stile  for  this  purpose  (see 
ng.  7),  which  persons  can  pass  through  with 
greater  ease  than  they  can  got  over  thecommon  stiles. 

Sixthly.— The  best  method  op  improving 
old    hedges    on   pasture   and    grazing 

LAND. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  good  sub- 
stantial hedges,  where  cattle  are  grazed  year  after 
year.  Homed  cattle,  especially  Highland  Scots, 
are  very  destructive  to  hedges;  and  experience 
convinces  me  that  such  hedges  should  never  be 
cut  down,  unless  they  become  so  hollow  and  naked 
at  the  bottom  that  the  cattle  get  through  them. 
When  this  is  the  case  the  hedge  should  be  cut 
down  close  to  the  ground,  all  large  stubs  should 
be  cut  off  with  an  axe,  not  unth  a  saw,  as  recom- 
mended by  some  writers.  I  have  seen  many  such 
stubs  die,  after  being  cut  off  with  a  saw ;  the  ditcli 
should  be  cleansed  out,  using  as  much  of  the  contentH 
as  is  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  holes  and  make  the  bank 
uniform,  and  the  remainder  carted  away  to  make 
bottoms  for  manure  heaps.  Should  there  be  gaps 
in  the  bank  one  or  more  yards  long,  requ'u-ing 
quick,  I  have  found  it  a  good  method  to  dig  out  a 
trench  eighteen  inches  deep,  put  in  some  good 
rotten  dung,  and  plant  quick  four  years  old,  which 
should  be  cut  off  to  within  sLx  inches  of  the  ground, 
that  all  may  shoot  up  together.  This  will  make  a 
fine  hedge  in  three  years,  but  it  must  be  protected, 
the  first  two  or  three  years,  by  rails  or  hurdles. 

Lastly. — ^Thb   best  mbthod   op    planting 

and    maintaining    hbdob8  on   paisturk 

and  grazing  land. 

In  planting  new  hedges  I  recommend  the  same 
method  as  in  arable  land,  with  this  difiSerence  only — 
the  leading  shoot  of  the  quick  should  not  be  topped, 
but  clipped  in  on  each  side,  and  allowed  to  grow  up 
like  a  straight  row  of  trees.  In  seven  years,  if 
kept  clean  and  well  protected,  it  will  be  a  most  ef- 
fective hedge,  affording  ezceUent  shade  and  shelter 
for  the  stock. 

The  hedge  must  be  protected  by  posts  and  rails 
until  the  quick  becomes  wdl  established ;  this  is 
essentially  neewstfy,  for  if  the  cattle  be  allowed  to 
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bite  off  the  leading  shoots^  the  upward  growth  of 
the  hedge  ^dll  be  greatly  retarded.  The  thinnings 
of  fir  plantations  sawed,  one  cut  through,  make  ex- 
cellent rails  for  this  purpose,  and  oak  lop-wood  will 
make  good  posts.    It  is  impossible  for  any  person 


on  this  principle,  and  so  far  from  its  being  possible 
for  sheep  or  cattle  to  get  through,  I  can  defy  even 
a  hare  or  rabbit  to  do  so,  for,  perhaps,  a  space  of 
thirty  yards  together.  Although  a  determined 
enemy  to  timber  trees  on  arable  land,  I  would  en- 


that  has  not  seen  a  hedge  planted  on  this  principle ,  courage  and  recommend  them  on  grazing  land,  as 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  superiority  of  this '  the  damage  by  the  roots  is  amply  compensated  by 
method  over  the  old  one,  of  planting  two  wide  rows  the  shade  they  afford  to  the  cattle  in  the  heat  of 
of  quick.  summer.    Oaks  are  the  most  ^'aluable  trees  for  up- 

We  not  unfrequently  hear  gentlemen  complain-  land  pasture,  ash  for  sound  low-lands,  and  alder 
ing  that  their  clipped  hedges  become  hollow  and  for  wet,  marshy,  and  boggy  lands, 
naked  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  upper  part  is  thick  Expbnsk  op  planting  N£W  hedgbs  on  ara- 
and  handsome.    The  gardener  or  planter  is  con-  blk  land  (see  Fig.  3). 

suited,  but  is  puazled  to  find  a  remedy,  and  the  Labourinmakingditch  and  bank  8d.'\ 
hedge  gets  worse  and  worse  every  year;  but  when   ^  »'      making  protection   ....  6d.  f  28.   4d.  per 

hedlesareplanted  on  the  principle  I  have  laid  /^^J  ^^  ^Sestr&^^     2J      ^'• 

wn,  they  mcrease  m  beauty  and  efficiency  every  j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^,^^  ^^^^^^ 

year ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  will  be  far  Labourinmakingditch  and  bank      8d.  1  ,, , , 
supenor  to  any  six  feet  oak  fence,  and  require  no   c^st  of  quick  and  planting. ...       6d.  I  88.2d.per 
repairs.  „     post8andrailB,if  bought78,Od.  J      ^^' 

In  the  year  1320  and  1822  I  planted  two  hedges  It  cut  from  the  estate,  say  labour  48. 
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ON  THE   IMPROVEMENT    OF   THE  •  COTTAGES  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 

LABOURERS. 

BY  CUTHBXRT  W.  JOHNSON,  BBa.>  P.R.8. 

{Continued  from  page  8.) 


It  is  with  roach  pleasure  that  I  notice  the  interest 
which  is  beginning  to  be  taken  in  this  truly  natidnal 
qnestion.  The  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  various  personal  friends  as  wdl  as  strangers ; 
the  extracts  which  have  been  made  from  these 
liule  essays  in  many  of  the  chief  country  papers ; 
all  appear  to  betray  the  same  feeling— that  of  an 
anxious  desire  to  promote  the  welfare,  the  increase  in 
comfort,  and  the  enlarged  intelligence  of  the  invalu- 
able class  of  hitherto  too-much-neglected  labourers, 
the  present  state  of  whose  dwellings  we  have  been 
recently  considering.  In  the  last  volume  of  this 
most  vahiable  magazine,  p.  479»  I  had  occasion  to 
niake  some  remarks  upon  the  site,  the  elevation,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  labourer's  cottage ;  and  at  p.  8  of 
this  volume  I  added  some  evidence  upon  the  very 
bad  effects  arising  from  a  neglect  of  ventilation^ 
and  of  a  proper  supply  of  wholesome  water.  One 
or  two  other  easily  secured  cottage  comforts  shall 
fbrm  the  subject  of  this  paper.  And,  first,  with  re- 
gard to  the  evils  of  neglected  or  carelessly-managed 
sewerage. 

If  a  supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  a  well, 
another  source  of  discomfort  and  disease  to  the  cot- 
tager's family  is,  with  a  little  consideration,  readily 
guarded  against  by  placing  the  well  at  a  distance 
Romany  tank  or  drain  in  which  sewage  matters 
are  depodted.  If  it  is  necessary  to  sink  the  tank 
into  a  porous  and  absorbent  stratum  of  soil,  the 
error  into  which  the  out-dwelling  citizens  of  London 
so  often  fall  should  be  most  carefully  avoided — ^that 
of  sinking  the  tank  and  the  well  into  the  same 
stratum  (perhaps  ^thin  a  yard  or  two) ;  for  from 
this  plan  the  sewage  is  certain  to  find  its  way  into 
the  well,  and  thence  in  dry  seasons,  when  the  well- 
vater  is  low  and  the  supply  limited,  comes  that  un- 
pleasant taste  which  the  dwellers  in  the  districts 
around  London  are  wont  to  erroneously  ascribe 
entirely  to  "the  effect  of  the  dry  weather.^* 

The  general  want  of  consideration  evinced  on 
this  subject  is  most  remarkable,  since  of  the  close 
connection  between  disease  and  bad  drainage  there 
i^  abundant  testimony.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
^^tnerves  (Report,  p.  3) :  "It  appears  that  the  streets, 
courts  aDeys,  and  houses  in  which  fever  first 
breaks  out,  and  in  which  it  becomes  most  prevalent 
and  fatal,  are  invariably  those  in  the  immediate 


neighbourhood  of  uncovered  sewers,  stagnant 
ditches  and  ponds,  gutters  always  full  of  putrefying 
matter,  and  privies,  the  soil  of  which  lies  openly 
exposed,  and  is  seldom  or  never  removed."  And 
he  proceeds  to  remark  (p.  4) :  "  The  operation  of 
these  peculiar  causes  is  steady,  unceasing,  and  sure, 
and  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  of  these  people  were  annudly  taken  out  of 
their  wretched  dwellings  and  put  to  death,  the  actual 
fact  being  that  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  them 
and  die.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  annual 
slaughter  in  England  and  Wales  from  preventable 
causes  of  typhus  fever  which  attacks  persons  in  the 
vigour  of  life  is  double  the  amount  of  what  was 
suffered  by  the  allied  armies  in  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo."  "  I  particularize  fever,"  he  adds,  in  a 
subsequent  page  of  the  report,  "  because  fever  is 
the  most  obvious  and  the  most  rapidly  fatal  of 
the  diseases  arising  from  the  neglect  of  sewage, 
ventilation,  and  cleanliness ;  but  it  would  be  a  very 
inadequate  view  of  the  pernicious  agency  of  the 
poison  unceasingly  generated  in  these  filthy  and 
neglected  districts  to  restrict  it  to  the  disease  the 
most  obviously  produced  by  it.  Its  indirect  action 
is  highly  noxious,  though  the  evil  is  not  so  mani- 
fest. It  is  a  matter  of  constant  observation,  that 
even  when  not  present  in  sufficient  intensity  to  pro- 
duce fe^'er  by  disturbing  the  action  of  some  oiigan, 
or  some  set  of  organs,  and  tiiereby  weakening  the 
general  system,  this  poison  acts  as  a  powerful  pre- 
disposing cause  of  some  of  the  most  common  and 
fatal  maladies  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject. 
For  example,  the  deaths  occasioned  in  this  country 
by  diseases  of  the  digestive  organsi  by  inflamma<* 
tion  of  the  air-passages  and  lungs,  and  by  consump*- 
tion,  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
annual  mortality.  Now,  no  one  who  lives  long  in 
or  near  a  malarian  district  is  ever  for  a  single  hour 
free  from  some  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 
But  disordered  states  of  the  digestive  organs  not 
only  constitute  in  themselves  highly  painful  and 
even  fatal  maladies,  but  they  lay  the  foundation  of 
several  other  mortal  diseases." 

And  it  is  not  the  body  only  which  is  thus  affected 
by  being  exposed  to  these  injurious  influences,  but 
the  mental  powers  suffer  also :— "  There  is  evi- 
dence/' continues  Dr.  S.  Smith,  "  that  as  they 
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have  not  the  bodily  vigour  and  the  industrious 
habits  of  a  healthy  and  independent  peasantry,  so 
they  have  not  the  intelligence  and  spirit  proper  to 
such  a  race.  One  of  the  most  melancholy  proofs 
of  thi»  it  lh«  qoEct  and  muretirtnig  manner  in  wivch 
they  succumb  to  the  wretchedness  of  their  lot. 
They  make  no  effort  to  get  into  happier  circum- 
stances :  their  dulness  and  apathy  in&cate  an  e<pia) 
degree  of  mental  as  of  physical  paralysis ;  and  this 
has  struck  other  observers  who  have  had  oppor- 
totiilies  of  bccommg  acquainted  with  the  real  state 
of  these  people." 

In  the  Poor  Law  Commieeioners'  report  on  the 
sanatory  condition  of  the  labouring  population, 
there  is  the  following  statement,  which  impreesed 
my  mind  the  more  because  it  vividly  recaiUed  to  my 
recollection  similar  cases  witnessed  by  myself: — 
"  In  the  year  1836/'  says  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
West  Derby  Unioi^  "  I  attended  a  fEunily  of 
thirteen,  twelve  of  whom  had  typhna  iever>  witibout 
a  bed,  in  the  uUar,  without  even  straw  or  timber 
shavings — ^frequent  rabetitutes.  They  lay  on  the 
floor,  and  so  crowded  that  I  could  aearoely  pass 
between  them*  In  another  houae  I  attended 
fourteen  patients ;  there  were  only  two  beds  in  the 
house :  all  the  patients  lay  on  boards,  and  during 
their  illnesa  never  had  their  clothes  off.  I  met 
with  many  cases  in  similar  conditions;  yet,  amidst 
the  greatest  destitution  and  want  of  domestic  com- 
fort, I  have  never  heard,  daring  the  course  of  twelve 
yeoTt^  practice,  a  complaint  qf  incowcement  aeccm' 
modatum.  Now,  this  want  of  comj^nt  under 
such  circumstances  appears  to  me  to  constitute  a 
very  melancholy  part  of  this  condition.  It  shows 
that  physical  wretchedness  has  done  its  worst  on 
the  human  sufferer,  Ux  it  has  destroyed  his  mind." 
" It  sometiroes  happens  tome,"  continues  Dr.  Smith, 
"  that  in  my  visits  to  such  apartments^  I  am 
obhged,  after  staying  the  neceaeary  time  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient,  to  go  into  the  air  or  stand  at  the 
door  and  write  the  prescription;  for  such  ia  the 
offensive  and  unwholesome  state  of  the  air,  that  I 
cannot  breathe  it  lor  even  that  short  time.  What 
nniat  it  be,"  he  aaks^  *'  to  Uice  in  auch  an  aftmoe- 
phere,  and  to  go  through  the  proeeae  of  diseaae 
in  it  ?" 

It  is  hardly  neceaeary  to  strengthen  this  testi- 
mony by  any  additional  evidence.  I  will  merely 
add,  therefore,  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the 
exceUent  Dr.  Amott,  who,  when  speaking  of  the 
increasing  progress  of  the  typhus  fever  in  Glasgow, 
observed  {Report,  p.  47,)  that  the  medical  attendants 
stated  that  **  it  was  the  most  severe  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  even  although  the  individuals 
were  apparently  somewhat  robust,  tf  their  habUa" 
turns  were  dark,  damp,  JUth/jf,  tmd  mvwUiUitedj" 
andha  coslkues  (p.  60)—^'  Oar  inqmiM  gava  us 


the  conviction  that  the  immediate  and  chief  cause 
of  many  of  the  diseases  which  impair  the  bodily  and 
mental  health  of  the  people,  and  bring  a  consider- 
able portion  prematurely  to  the  grave,  is  the  poison 
I  of  atmospheric  impuHtj^  arising  from  ^  accumula- 
tion in  and  around  their  dwellings  of  the  decom- 
posing substances  used  for  food  and  in  their  arts, 
and  of  the  hnparilies  given  out  from  their  own 
bodies." 

As  relates  to  house  drainage  and  the  defects  pro- 
duced by  its  neglect  upon  tlM  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, the  commissioners  afford  an  impres^re 
summary  when  they  say  (ibid,  p,  17):~"Tbe 
medical  witnesses  have  brought  before  us  facts  in 
support  of  their  strongly-urged  and  unaniixious 
opinion,  tlnU  no  population  can  be  healthy  which 
live  amid  cesspools,  or  upon  a  soil  permeated  by 
decomposing  animal  or  vegetable  refuse,  giving  off 
impurities  to  the  air  in  their  houses  and  in  the 
streets.  They  state  the  necessity  of  preventing  all 
accumulations  of  stagnant  refuse  in  or  near  houses, 
and  of  substituting  a  system  of  house  drainage  and 
cleansing,  aided  by  the  introductbn  of  better  sup- 
plies of  water  into  the  houses." 

It  is  not  very  generally  understood  by  even  the 
intelligent  midiUe  classes  of  Enghnd,  the  very  per- 
niciotts  quality  of  the  gases  copk>usly  emitted  where 
collections  of  decomposing  organic  matters  are  de- 
posited; let  those  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to 
these  effects,  carefully  consider  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Duncac, 
physician  to  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  who  observed 
{B^rt,  p.  139)«  when  speaking  of  the  effluvia  so 
pernicious  to  health  emitted  by  cesspools,  privies, 
&c. : — "  The  principal  gas  given  out  from  these  de- 
posits is  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  most  deadly  of 
the  gaseous  poisons^  two  or  three  cubic  inches 
causinginstant  death  when  injected  intoavein,or  into 
the  chest  or  beneath  the  skin  of  animals.   A  rabbit 
died  in  ten  nunutes  alter  being  enclosed  ia  a  bag 
containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  althovighits  head 
was  left  free  so  as  to  allow  it  to  breathe  the  pure 
atmosf^re.  Nine  quarts  injected  into  the  stomach 
of  a  horse  killed  it  in  a  minute ;  and  I  have  heard 
it  stated  that  it  is  difficult  to  ke^  horses  m  high 
condition  in  the  immecfiate  ncighboaurhood  of  terge 
privies,  where  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  abundantly 
given  out.  Even  when  largely  diluted  with  atmos- 
pheric air  it  retains  in  a  great  degree  its  noxious 
properties.    A  dog  was  killed  by  bei^g  made  to 
breikthe  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  this  gas,  and  SOO 
parts  of  common  air;    and  air  containing  only 
1-1 500th  part  of   sulphuretted  hydrogen  proves 
speedtty  fatal  to  small  birds.     If  the  prinapal  ia- 
gredient  in  these  emanations  is  capable  of  exerting 
such  destraetive  agency,  we  ahouid  expect  it  to 
luM  shojini  its  effects  occaaionatty  on  the  men  «m- 
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pbjpBd  in  dealing  out  tlM  placea  wli«re  iiaccmvu- 
lates*  Vtfiow  imtiiCM  of  thiji  kind  are  in  feet  oa 
ncordy  in  0oaM  of  which  inreaftdiata  death  followed 
the  incamioiie  inhalation  of  the  effluvia  in  a  con* 
ccntnted  fonn  i  and  in  oCheie,  where  the  gaeea  were 
more  diluted,  the  pevaone  Imathing  them  beeaoM 
iiuBt,  dehiioue,  and  ineenaiUe,  or  were  seized  with 
cooTDliioBe  even  when  they  ultimately  recovered. 
The  moet  remaricable  cases  of  this  kind  have  oc- 
curred in  France  $  but  it  ia  not  a  great  nuuiy  years 
smce  four  men  fell  victims  to  the  poison  while  en- 
Kaged  in  clearing  out  a  privy  near  Brompton ;  and 
stiU  more  recently  an  accident  of  a  similar  natm% 
happened  at  Qapham :— Twenty-three  children 
belonging  to  a  boarding-school  at  that  place  were 
fomiiltaneously  attacked  with  violent  irritation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  convulsive  tmtching  of 
the  nmscIeSy  and  excessive  prostration  of  strength, 
lod  two  of  them  died  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 
The  symptoms  were  ascribed  by  the  medical  atten- 


dants to  the  inhalation  of  aalpiburelted  hydrogen 
from  the  contents  of  a  foul  cees-pit  which  had  been 
scattered  over  a  garden  adjoining  the  children's 
[day-ground.  Although  these  effluvia  are  breathed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  our  courts  and  back-streets 
in  a  state,  of  course^  of  extreme  diluti(Hi,  we  cannot 
suppose,"  adds  Dr.  Duncan,  "  that  they  are  on 
that  account  entirely  harmless  i  what  in  a  concen- 
trated iorm  is  so  very  deadly,  must  in  a  diluted 
state  be  injurious  to  health." 

Against  the  recurrence  of  these  evils  it  is  easy  to 
guard  in  almost  every  rural  cottage.  The  citizens 
have  the  excuse  that  they  have  not  gardens  into 
which  the  house  drainage  may  be  conveyed.  They 
have,  therefore,  been  compelled  by  the  legislature 
to  construct  expensive  sewers,  and  to  pay  heavy 
ratea  for  their  maintenance,  none  of  which  obsta- 
cles to  the  preservation  of  health  and  comfort  com- 
monly present  themselves  in  the  case  of  the 
kbourers'  cottages  in  the  rural  districts  of  EngUnd. 


(Ti>  b§  ^wtHmni,) 


BEBT-ROOT    «READ. 

BT  J.  TOWBR8,  MKMB.  B.A.S.,  U.S.  OF  LONDON,  &C. 


Considerable  interest  has  been  excited  by  the 
notice  which  has  been  taken  of  this  article  of  do- 
mestic economy ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  cry  of 
warrity  pervades  the  land,  when  "each  day's  re- 
port'^ brings  to  light  new  scenes  of  desolation — 
in  the  sister  Idngdom  at  least— and  when  to  the 
dialogue  of  woea  the  progressive  rise  in  provisions 
reminds  us  of  that  kmg  by>gone  and  almost  for- 
gotten period  of  war,  wherein,  for  more  than  twenty 
yean,  tiie  cost  of  the  loaf  was,  upon  the  average, 
hx  beyond  one  shilling — at  such  a  time  it  behoves 
erery  one,  who  professes  to  sift  and  examine  any 
subject  which  affords  some  promise  oi  utility,  to 
bring  it  to  the  text  of  experiment. 

Beet-root  bread  has  been  recommended  by  high 
anthority  in  Ireland :  the  allusion  to  it  in  a  late 
nomber  of  the ''Gardeners'  CSironiele,"  Dec.  \9, 
1S46,  was  rsndsrad  more  pelted  by  the  editorial 
tttnrance  expressed  in  these  words  s-^''  We  have 
had  the  experiment  tried,  and  we  find  that  the 
doqgh  riwa  weO,  bakes  wi^,  and  forms  a  loaf  very 
nmilar  to  good  bioink  bread  in  taste  and  appear- 
ance." 

To  set  the  question  al  rest,  so  iitf  as  in^vidual 
lad  tmatworthy  evidence  mig^t  be  of  influence,  1 
ddenmaad  to  act  according  to  Aie  general  direction 
giren  in  the  **  Qavdeners'  Qdvnicle,'*  and  there- 
Ane  sdeeisd  m  fMifeeHy  MOiid  root  of  ^  purple 


beet ;  and  after  due  cleaning  and  thinly  paring  off 
the  outer  rind,  an  equal  quantity  of  fine  household 
flour  was  taken  t  these  quantities  were  necessarily 
small,  because  the  loaf  was  to  be  baked  in  a  low 
iron  oven,  heated  by  the  kitchen  fire.  In  the  usual 
brick  bread- oven  the  advantage  would  be  great  in 
every  way,  and  of  this  fact  all  makers  of  home- 
made bread  should  rest  assured ;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  was  better  that  the  trial  should  be 
made  in  a  defective  oven,  since,  if  a  good  loaf  could 
be  so  made,  the  success  of  a  better  process  would  be 
the  more  certain. 

I  obtained  what  I  sought,  and  can  add  my  testi- 
mony to  that  above  referred  to,  excepting  in  the 
two  last  qualities  named — "  taste  and  appearance ;" 
and  now  to  particulars.  People  generaJly  commit 
some  error  in  every  absolutely  new  process.  Thus  : 
we  mixed  the  two  ingredients  together  in  the  first 
instance;  and  thus  a  doughy  mass,  so  firm  and  ad- 
hesive was  formed,  that  it  became  difficult  to  in- 
troduce the  required  quantity  of  yeast.  However, 
the  mixture  was  made,  the  dough  was  placed  be- 
fore the  fire  in  a  basin,  covered  with  a  cloth ;  and 
when  the  loaf  had  risen  to  the  expected  size  (expe- 
rience must  herein  instruct  the  operator),  it  was 
placed  in  an  oven,  and  was,  in  time,  found  perfectly 
baked,  and  of  the  ordinary  texture  of  brown  bread, 
which  is  seldom  Bght  and  spongy.    In  common 
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wheaten  bread  tnade  at  home,  the  result  ought  to  be 
fully  one  third  more  than x the  weight  of  the  flour; 
that  made  with  beet  ought,  I  thinks  to  be  conidde- 
rably  greater ;  but  herein  we  require  much  evidence. 
However,  as  an  improvement  in  practice,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  yeast,  diluted  with  milk-warm 
water,  adding  a  tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  should  be 
mixed  with  the  flour ;  to  which  the  beet-root,  rasped 
when  raw,  should  not  be  added  till  the  dough  be 
evidently  in  an  incipient  stage  of  fermentation,  when 
the  mass  ought  to  be  thoroughly  kneaded,  and  set 
to  rise  till  ready  for  the  oven. 

The  qtiality  of  this  bread  is  good  and  salubrious ; 
but  it  is  beet-root,  to  all  intents  and  purposes :  of 
dark  purple  colour,  with  very  much  of  the  flavour 
and  sweetness  of  the  beet.  Tastes  differ ;  and 
some,  as  I  found,  did  mot  relish  it ;  but  I  myself 
found  it  very  palatable,  particularly  when  toasted. 
While  we  allow  for  such  distinction  in  families  who 
investigate,  and  try  for  a  definite  object,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  if  there  be  truth  in  the  old  saying,  that 
"  hunger  will  break  through  stone  wall,"  this  said 
bread  must  soon  be  not  only  tolerated,  but  highly 
valued  by  those  who  are  too  poor  to  purchase 
wheaten  loaves. 

But,  as  colour  maybe  a  disqualification,  it  ought 
to  be  removed  by  the  substitution  of  the  true  sugar 
white  beet.  Why  should  we,  of  England,  permit 
the  absence  of  an  improved  variety,  when  we  have 
not  been  backward  to  introduce  the  white  Belgian 
carrot.  If  the  red  or  purple  garden  beet  yield 
from  16  to  25  tons  per  acre,  and  if,  as  Dr.  Lindly 
has  asserted,  "  its  nutritive  power  be  as  1,020  to 
433,  as  compared  with  the  potato,"  it  is  admirably 
qualified  to  be  cultivated  as  food  by  itself,  provided 
it  be  properly  prepared  for  teble  by  boiling  till 
quite  soft  and  tender. 


They  ti^o'like  to  use  the  raw  beet  as  garnish 
may  thus  gratify  the  eye;  but  thus  it  is  thrown 
away.  Eaten  hot  at  table,  as  a  vegetable,  it  is  nu- 
tritious and  palatable ;  that  portion  which  is  not  so 
consumed  being  cut  into  sUces  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  covered  with 
vinegar,  produces  a  delicate  fresh  pickle  or  salad : 
wehavehad  proof  of  itfor  many  years.  Few  cultivators 
can  produce  more  than  sixteen  tons  of  potatoes 
per  acre ;  and  then,  taking  disease  into  the  account, 
who  would  hesitate  between  the  two  crops  ? 

I  tried  to  change  the  tint  of  the  beet-bread,  hav- 
ing observed  that  the  raw  raspings  became  brown  by 
appUcation  of  a  little  powdered  lime,  which  was 
used  as  a  test  of  ammonia — (beet-root  was  said  so 
to  develop  ammonia— I  found  scai'cely  a  trace) — 
but  as  a  few  grains  of  soda  did  not  succeed,  lime 
could  not  be  admitted.  We  recur  again,  therefore, 
to  the  true  white-rooted  sugar  beet,  and  strongly 
urge  our  seedsmen  (Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  for  in- 
stance) to  mtroduce  it  to  their  agricultural  connex- 
ions. 

I  omitted  to  state  thatadu'*  proportion  of  salt  should 
be  added  to  the  flour,  as  is  customary,  and  finally 
would  state  that,  in  all  home-bakings,  yeast  may  be 
much  improved  by  a  little  moist  sugar — a  tea- 
spoonful  to  a  tea-cup ;  and,  by  the  further  addition 
of  a  weak  sweetwort,  made  in  a  few  minutes^  by 
pouring  half  a  pint  of  scalding  water  over  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  ground  malt,  suflering  the  mash 
to  stand  on  the  hot  hob  of  a  grate  a-while,  and 
after  cooling  till  milk-warm,  to  strain  it  upon  the 
yeast. 

Many  a  "  sad  batch,"  from  imperfect  yeaat,  has 
been  avoided  by  this  simple  and  cheap  addition. 


ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  CALVES. 

BY  8.  A.  BATES,  ESa.,  BOURTON  HOUSE,  NEAR  PARRINGDON,  BERKS. 


In  this  age  of  "  rage  in  agriculture"  very  little 
comparatively  is  written  on  the  management  of  live 
stock.  The  farmer's  periodicals  of  the  present  day 
seem  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  repetition  of 
various  experiments  made  on  arable  and  pasture 
land  with  undreamt  of  maaures.  The  miracles  of 
phosphates,  superphosphates,  sodas,  salts,  and  elec- 
tricity, are  crowded  most  unmercifully  upon  us; 
whilst  farm-yard  dung  and  the  animals  that  gene- 
rate it  are  in  a  great  measure  overlooked. 

Only  fancy,  my  dear  reader,  the  sensation  that 
would  be  created  in  the  agricultural  world  were  an 
island  suddenly  to  be  discovered  covered  with  a 


thick  strata  containing  in  itself  all  the  fertilinng 
contents  of  our  old-fashioned  cow  dung !  How 
would  the  new  agricultural  mind  rush  to  the  mart 
in  eager  anadety  to  purchase  and  experimentalise  on 
the  newly-discovered  substance,  when  in  reality-  as 
powerful  a  fertiliser,  but  an  old  and  long  neglected 
one,  lay  in  their  own  yards !  Not  that  I  wish  at  all 
to  decry  these  very  important  and  useful  escperi- 
ments,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  in  many  cases,  but 
I  again  repeat  that  for  one  tried  and  eflicadoua 
remedy  for  the  recovery  of  eattle  from  those  diseaaes 
and  accidents  to  which  they  are  liable,  (and  wkicH 
it  is  well  and  necessary  that  every  practical  &rmer 
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sliould  know  bow  to  remedy^)  we  have  in  our 
periodicala  at  least  scores  of  uninterestiiig  experi- 
menu  made  by  uninteresting  people  on  most 
atrocious  descriptions  of  soils,  i^cb,  if  a  person 
has  the  patience  to  read,  and  the  folly  to  follow 
before  duly  considering  the  nature  of  bis  land,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  crop  he  intends  to  apply  the 
•riencetoy  and  many  other  etceteras  too  numerous 
here  to  particularixe,  be  will  doubtless  be  disgusted 
with  gknions  guano  and  far-fiuned  gypsum. 

How  many  farmers  who  really  have  no  money  to 
6psre  are  led  to  purchase,  by  reading  accounts  of 
its  wondrous  effects,  dry  guano  at  a  high  price, 
vfailst  guano  streams  run  unheeded  by  out  of  their 
own  yards  into  that  reservoir  of  richness,  the 
nlhge  horse-pond ! 

They  do  this  in  the  fond  hope  of  realising  an  ad- 
(fitional  number  of  quarters  to  the  acre;  and, 
wiicther  the  soil  be  ckyey,  sandy,  peaty,  gravelly, 
or  loamy,  the  crop  wheat,  beans,  peas,  cabbages, 
tomipe,  or  hieeme,  resort  to  natural  (or  patent !) 
goano,  salts,  phosphates,  or  rags,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  in  despair  at  their  failure,  from  the  fact  of 
their  misapplicatioQ,  determine  never  to  try  the  new- 
ixD^  tilings  again,  and  circulate  the  failure  as  the 
fault  o(  the  manure.  This  is  a  practice  and  a  con- 
rluskn  at  which  many  have  arrived,  but  which  is 
hsghij  condemnatory  and  no  less  prejudicial  to  the 
msith  of  agricultural  knowledge ;  and  had  tliese 
penons  duly  conaidered  or  taken  means  to  have 
uaderstood  the  qualities  of  the  fertilisers,  the  best 
ud  proper  modes  of  applying  them,  and  the  nature 
of  the  crop  on  which  the  experiment  was  to  be 
made,  and  suited  the  one  to  the  other,  doubtless 
tbe  result  would  have  been  more  satis&ctory. 

But  I  £Bar  my  readers  will  think  the  preceding 
ramriu  very  slightly  connected  with  the  treatment 
of  cahres,  so  I  irill  at  once  set  before  him  my  ideas 
ttd  practices  on  ihis  point;  and  although  there 
Bay  be  little  worthy  of  regard  and  still  less  new  in 
01)*  way  of  management,  yet  a  chapter  on  the  treat* 
Dent  ci  any  kind  of  animal  is  of  so  rare  an  occor- 
Roee,  that  on  this  head  it  will  have  novelty  to 
Kcompany  it,  if  not  to  recommend  it.  My  reader 
mar  imagine  we  are  already  stocked  with  Skellet, 
Yooatt,  and  Clater  on  the  treatment  of  caUle ;  of 
^  1  am  aware,  and  great  presumption  would  it 
be  forme  to  set  light  by  tiiese  authorities,  for  great 
^  bave  I  experienced  from  consulting  their 
^olames,  in  many  emergencies ;  but  this  age  is  one 
proverbial  for  progression,  and  no  day  passes  but 
^^noga  some  new  thing  to  light,  or  perfects  know- 
ledge on  things  already  in  some  degree  known;  and 
^  vttkly  and  monthly  we  have  the  experiments 
^  riops  given  in  such  abundance,  why  may  we 
oothave  occaskmally  brought  under  our  notice  ex- 
paimenta  on  the  ticatment  of  cattie? 


Oh  the  management  of  the  calf  generally  depends 
the  constitution,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  the  form 
of  tbe  future  animal.  There  is  a  very  prevalent 
error  in  many  counties  of  England  that  tiie  keeping 
of  a  calf  well  during  its  calfhood,  necessarily  en- 
tails a  doing-bad  state  of  existence  during  its  future 
life.  It  was  but  a  few  days  since  a  farmer  was 
speaking  to  me  of  a  calf  he  had  weaning,  which  he 
described  as  not  thriving,  or  **  doing  bad  ;'*  and, 
indeed,  fed  as  it  had  been  during  a  portion  of  its 
life,  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  it.  The  reason  for 
giving  it  rank  grass,  and  making  the  poor  wretch 
drink  muddy  water,  (and  very  littie  of  this  was  in 
the  hole)  was,  tiiat  its  owner  was  fearful  of  pam- 
pering it;  and  expressed  an  oinnion  that  a  calf 
highly  or  weU  fed  never  made  so  strong  or  hardy 
an  animal  as  one  tiiat  was  sparingly  and  coarsely 
^eted.  I  immediately  as  wdl  as  I  was  able  dis- 
abused him  of  this  (too  prevalent)  idea ;  for  is  it 
likely  that  any  animal,  unless  weU  kept  during  its 
youth,  will  attain  that  constitutional  strength  and 
growth  so  necessary  to  a  good  animal,  and  which 
will  resist  hardship  witii  as  much  success  and  for 
as  long  a  period  as  those  unfortunate  ones  that  by 
a  long  continued  course  of  bad  feeding  (almost 
starvation)  are  often  pronounced  hardy  animals  ? 

Should  we,  to  prepare  one  of  our  own  race  for 
the  endurance  of  hardships  in  after  life,  conunence 
in  childhood  to  deny  tiiat  description  of  food  which 
wotdd  tend  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  his  frame 
— ^feed  him  scantily,  and  afford  him  littie  shelter  ? 
Our  treatment  would  be  the  reverse  of  this.  We 
should  certainly  avoid  plhnpering  that  Scylla  of 
many  breeders  of  catde,  whilst  we  steered  clear  of 
the  Charybdis  of  others — starvation.  I  have  seen 
many  high-bred  bulls  leading  a  most  ifia^ia^  life, 
fed  on  the  finest  meal,  the  newest  milk,  or  cream, 
the  best  hay,  and  the  most  delicate  roots.  This 
treatment,  however,  generally  converts  the  beast 
into  a  consumer  only — ^he  is  seldom  a  producer. 

I  would  recommend  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good 
wholesome  food  to  be  given  to  all  animals.  But, 
then,  the  question  may  be  asked,  "  What  is  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  ?"  This  must,  in  a  measure,  be 
decided  by  observation  of  the  appetites  of  the  ani- 
mals; some  consume  more  and  some  less  than 
other  animals  their  own  age  and  sixe.  The  quan- 
tity of  food  that  would  fatten  one  animal  would 
ba^y  keep  another  in  store  order,  so  that  their 
propensities  to  lay  on  flesh,  and  the  purposes  they 
are  kept  for,  must  all  be  taken  into  account  before 
any  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  sufficient 
quantity  of  food  to  be  given. 

I  may  probably  enljirge,  at  some  future  time,  on 
the  kee[nng  and  feetling  of  cows  and  bulls  for 
breeding  purposes.  In  the  present  communica- 
tion, however,  I  will  confine  my  observations  to  the 
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treatawnt  of  etiyta  until  they  arrive  at  aiz  monUis' 

If  the  calf  is  dropped  duriiif  the  winter  months* 
it  ahonld  he  fc^t  iaa  warm  and  dry  shed  (or  eloee 
house)  imtil  the  spring.  The  beastlings,  or  first 
milk  of  the  mother,  should  not  in  any  wise  be 
denied  the  young  animal,  as  it  acts  as  a  mild  ape« 
riant,  and  tsnda  to  free  ita  intestines  from  a  black 
slimy  matter,  wUeh,  if  not  removed  either  by  tiie 
means  nature  provides,  or  by  medicines,  is  detri- 
mental to  a  perfect  state  of  healths 

Heifers'  odves  should  be  allowad  tOTemain  with 
their  dams  for  a  longer  period  than  those  of  older 
cowi.  For  the  ktter,  a  week  or  ten  days  is  quite 
long  enough ;  but  a  heifer  ought  not  to  leave  the 
shed  where  she  has  been  lying  with  her  offspring 
for  a  fortnight.  The  calf  during  this  time  is  of 
course  left  perfectly  free  to  nam  about  the  shed, 
and  ezereiae  its  feeble  )imbs»  and  sucks  as  often  as 
its  appetite  leads  it.  Afr  the  end  of  the  ten  days  or 
Ibrtnight,  however^  if  the  cow  is  quits  reoovesed 
ifom  her  calving,  and  the  weather  finrourable,  she 
may  be  turned  into  a  yardior  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  and  the  oalf  during  this  time  may  be  tied  in 
the  calf  pen.  Tlieee  pensare  (or  should  be)  rrised 
platforms,  about  six  indiee  in  height  from  the  floor 
of  ihe  calfohouae,  and  covered  with  flat  spars  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  leaving  a  spaoe  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  between  each,  for  tiie  perfect 
drainage  of  the  animals' bed.  The  number  of  pens 
are  determined  by  the  number  of  calves  reared,  and 
each  calf  is  sepanted  from  its  fdlow  by  a  partitkm 
about  a  yard  high,  of  board.  On  the  calf  being 
first  tied  in  oneof  these  pen8»  observe  ^mt  the  at- 
tendant does  not  tie  a  noose  in  the  cord  that  will 
dip,  for  oftttmesi  owing  to  the  violent  strainings  of 
the  calf,  and  the  oord  being  improperly  tied,  stnm- 
gidation  has  ensued.  To  prevent  these  occurrences, 
I  would  recommend  that  each  calf  should  wear  a 
head-piece  of  leather,  with  a  cord  attached,  similar 
to  tiiose  used  for  faoTBee.  This  is  a  more  expensive 
tie  than  the  slip  in  the  first  instance,  but  Aey  last 
for  years,  whilst  slips  or  cords  seldom  last  more 
than  one.  In  most  counties  of  England  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  butchers  who  buy  frt  calves,  and 
dealers  who  buy  weaners,  to  chum  the  ties  with  the 
ammals  i  but  in  the  case  of  an  animal  wearing  a 
leathern  halter,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  the 
owner  should  give  it  up;  indeed,  it  would  be  too 
large  a  e^ewfry  to  resign  to  every  customer;  but 
the  common  coid  may  readily  be  substituted  for  the 
head-pieee,  and  this  in  most  cases  win  suit  the 
buyers'  purposes  as  well  as  the  more  valuabfo  one. 
Hie  calf  should  be  kept  in  the  pen  for  the  space  of 
five  weeks,  and  during  this  time  should  be  allowed 
to  suck  its  mother  morning  and  evening.  At  the 
ssid  of  due  time  the  calf  should  be  removed  from 


its  pen,  and  be  taken  to  a  good  siaed  yet  wvm 
abed,  where  it  can  be  learned  to  drink  from  the 
bucket.    New  milk  should  be  supplied  it  for  the 
spaoe  of  two  months  from  the  time  of  its  being 
esilved,  and  as  by  this  time  it  will  begin  to  eat  a 
little  hay,  or  turnips  cut  smsll,  (if  tiiey  have  been 
l^aced  in  its  shed),  it  may  now  be  pot  on  skim 
mOk,  thickened  one  day  with  oatmeal  aad  snother 
day  with  tinseed.    it  is  better  that  as  many  as  six 
or  eight  cahres  be  kept  togetiiBr,f(H'theyoiiiiger 
ones  will  imitate  the  older  in  eating  aad  driaking, 
and  thus  come  to  take  food  orach  earlier  than  thqr 
otherwise  would  if  kept  in  separate  housss.  Besideii 
the  warmth  of  six  or  eight  calvee  lying  together 
graatiy  conduces  to  their  individual  oondert    OO- 
cake,  broken  very  finely,  may  likewise  be  pbeed  in 
troughs  nailed  about  a  yard  in  height  on  the  wall. 
There  is  an  oljection  to  the  troughs  standing  on 
the  ground,  wluch  every  weener  must  be  aware  of. 
Racks  for  hay,  too,  should  be  fixed  agahist  one 
side  of  the  shed,  but  not  at  such  an  awkward  height 
as  we  often  see  them  placed,  as  if  the  calf  has  to 
reach  and  stretch  his  head  and  neek  to  nsch  ita 
food,  the  eyes  are  in  the  poeition  to  catch  the  hay 
seeds  and  dost  as  they  foil,  and  many  ypuogani- 
mal's  eyes  are  mudi  weakened  by  this  abeurd 
atrangemsnt.    Each  animal  ikningitB  confineaDMat 
in  the  calf-shed  should  eontinue  to  wear  its  head- 
piece or  halter,  and  before  they  are  audded  letesch 
ealfbetiedto  a  staple  to  be  provided  for  tiist  par- 
pose:  for  if  snowed  to  run  loose  whilBt  the  atteod- 
ant  is  feedhig  timn,  they  wiU  crowd  round  the 
buckets,  and  ofttimes,  m  their  eagoraess,  iqiset  all 
their  food ;  .or  after  their  meal  is  finished,  they  will 
commence  sueking  each  other,  in  the  vabi  hope  of 
prolonging  their  meal,  which  ia  not  only  an  ofien* 
flive  habit,  but  attended  ofttimea  with  eerioas  conse- 
quences.   To  prevent  this,  as  I  before  observed, 
let  the  attendant  eecmw  each  calf  eeparatsly  from 
its  follows,  and  keep  them  so  tied  for  the  space  of 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after  their  meal  ie 
finished,  when  the  desira  for  sacking  will  hsie 
abated  $  and  thus  they  will  not  aequirs  a  hshit 
which  if  once  acquired  is  not  eaaily  subdued. 

I  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the^trsatmsnt  of 
calves  when  dropped  in  winter;  and^I  will  now 
speak  of  tfioee  calved  in  the  sprii^.  Fortfaeint 
month  of  their  lives  tiM  same  tiesteent  shoold  he 
pursued  as  vdth  the  winter  calf  i  but  by  this  tine 
the  pastures  wiH  probably  bo  ready  to  rscsive  the 
cow,  and  as  the  young  one  has  to  nudoe  «p  far  its 
late  birth  as  quickly  as  possible,  it  is  advw^that 
both  mother  and  offhpving  be  tunad,  during  the 
day,  into  a  smsll  enclosure,  hi  wiueh.  there  shoold 
stand  a  hovel  or  open  ahed,  well  littered  with 
straw,  andfenend  o€wHh  hnrdfoa  orflahei,  in 
such  a  manner  ae  eniytoallour  nomforteailf 
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to  go  in  and  out,  as  its  humours  lead  it  In  ihis 
shed  should  be  kept  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  hay, 
and  likewise  a  trough  of  meal  for  the  calf  to  eat  at 
snch  times  as  he  likes ;  but  oatmeal  or  barley*meal 
Bhould  always  be  added  to  the  food  of  a  spring 
calf  j  for  the  new  milk  of  the  mother,  and  the  young 
juicf  grass,  both  tend  to  give  a  looseness  and  scour- 
JBg  to  the  calf,  which  meal  is  very  efficacious  in 
correcting.  I  heard  but  a  few  months  since  of  the 
luccess  of  bean*meal  in  bringing  calves  into  a 
thriving  and  desirable  state.  This  species  of  diet 
is  objected  to  I  am  well  aware,  by  those  old  agri- 
cultural minds  who  will  not  hear  of  any  young  ani- 
mab  having  com ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  have 
tried  it,  and  in  every  way  it  has  answered  my  ex- 
pectation I  bad  a  do«en  calves,  which  I  purchased 
of  a  person  who  was  labouring  under  the  error  of 
preparing  the  animals  by  st4Mrvati(m  for  a  hardy 
ezisteoce,  and  his  treatment  had  been  so  eminently 
floccesfiful,  that  I  really  feared  pampering  would 
£ul  in  restoring  them  to  a  sigkiabk  state;  on  these 
vretched  calves  I  tried  the  bean-meal,  allowing 
each  a  pint  and  a  half  per  day,  with  hay,  a  field  of 
rough  grass  to  pick  over,  and  a  supply  of  good 
clean  water,  and  the  effect  has  been  everything  I 
could  wish.  The  animals  are  in  perfect  health,  and 
not  a  symptom  of  heat  or  fever  about  them.  If 
bean-meal  be  given  in  winter  with  dry  food,  a  small 
addition  of  oil-cake  would  doubtless  be  very  bene- 
ficial, as  bean-meal  is  certainly  a  hearty  and  solid 
ipedea  of  food. 

The  operatioa  of  castration  with  bull  calves  in- 
tended for  oxen,  I  have  found,  is  performed  with 
greater  ease,  and  with  less  injurious  affects  on  the 
calf,  when  at  the  age  of  one  month. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  ailments  to  which  calves 
are  liai^,  of  which  I  will  now  speak.  In  an  early 
stage  of  its  existence^  the  calf  is  often,  from  un- 
known causesy  attacked  with  the  disese  called 
«08r.    The  recipe  given  in  the  "Farmer's  Al* 


manac  "  is  one  I  have  always  found  efficacious  in 
putting  a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  scour.  It  is  this : — 

Prepared  chalk        •        four  ounces. 
Canella  bark,  powdered,  one  ounce. 
Laudanum  .       one  ounce. 

Water  .       •       one  pint. 

This  must  be  wdl  mixed,  and  kept  in  a  bottle 
ready  for  use  at  any  tune.  The  dose  given  must 
be  regulated  by  the  violence  of  the  attack  and  the 
size  of  the  animaL  Two  table  spoonsful  three 
times  during  the  day  is  the  usual  quantity,  but 
more  may  be  given  if  required. 

The  remedy  for  cold  and  hoose,  as  given  in  the 
same  book,  is  one  that  should  be  adopted,  viz., 
good  nursing  (that  is,  warmth,  and  a  supply  o^ 
warm  nutritious  food.  Bleed,  and  give  a  dose  of 
Epsom  salts,  with  ginger  added. 

If  your  calves  get  infected  with  lice,  do  not  adopt 
the  barbarous  fashion  of  using  hot  vinegar,  Scotch 
snuff,  warm  tobacco  water,  and  other  irritating  lo- 
tions and  appliances,  which  are  £ur  more  annoying 
to  the  calf  than  the  insects  themselves ;  nor  yet  the 
more  scientific  remedy--'' unguentum  hydrargyri 
mitius"  which,  however  mild  it  may  be,  is  gene- 
rally too  strong  for  the  delicate  skin  of  a  calf. 
Nothing  can  be  more  efficacious,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  soothing  application  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  vermin,  than  oil— not  tram  oil,  for 
that  is  an  unpleasant  thing,  but  linseed  or  salad 
oil,  which  recovers  the  irritated  skin,  and  kills  the 
causes  of  it 

And  lastly,  I  would  impress  on  all  who  rear 
calves  the  necessity  of  cleanliness.  See  that  the 
calves  are  always  well  littered ;  do  not  allow  your 
servants  to  place  clean  straw  in  their  sheds  before 
they  have  removed  the  dirty  portion,  and  weU 
swept  the  floor  of  the  house.  No  animal  in  a  na- 
tural state  keeps  itself  cleaner  than  one  of  this  spe- 
cies; and»  if  k^  duty,  thrivmg  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 


DARLINGTON    FARMERS'     CLUB. 


The  January  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  at  the 
offices  of  Mr.  Thos.  Dixon,  Jigricultural  engineer, 
their  honorary  secret^,  on  Monday,  Jan.  4,  and 
vaa  very  numeroosly  attended.  Mr.  Walton,  the 
vice-chairman,  presided,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  the  following  gentlemen  were  enrolled 
members  of  the  club,  viz.,  Wm«  Bacon,  Esq.,  Great 
Chilton;  James  Crowe,  Esq.,  Darlington;  and  Mr. 
Wm,  Robinson,  Imd-agent,  Darlington. 

The  Chaibman  then  said :  Gentiemen>  the  sub- 
ject which  we  have  this  day  met  to  discuss  is. 


'^  Draining— the  best  depth,  distance  betwixt  the 
drams,  the  best  materials,  and  the  most  desirable 
fall."  Hiis  is,  I  consider,  a  most  important  sub- 
ject, and  well  deserves  our  very  best  attention;  for 
draining,  where  it  is  requisite,  is  the  foundation  to 
every  other  improvement.  This  subject  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Chaytor,  who  I  am  glad  to  see  here 
present,  and  no  doubt  prepared  to  favour  us  with 
his  views  upon  the  subject;  it  is,  consequently, 
useless  for  me  to  trespass  further  on  your  time ;  I 
therefore  at  once  beg  leave  to  call  upon  Mr.  Chaytori 
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Hbnry  Chaytor,  Esq.,  of  Clerveaux  Castle, 
said :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen — Notwithstand- 
ing the  very  frequent  discussions  that  have  taken 
place  on  draining — such  is  the  importance  and  such 
the  liniversal  interest  pertuning  to  it— so  great  is 
still  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting 
it^  that  no  apology  is  required  for  bringing  before 
you  those  opinions  which  my  experience  has  in- 
duced me  to  form.  And  before  I  enter  into  details 
I  may  observe,  as  matter  of  curiosity,  that  hundreds 
of  years  ago  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the 
art.  Their  method  was,  after  cutting  to  fill  up  with 
stones,  as  we  practise  at  the  piesent  day;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  advanced  no  further  with  them 
than  cutting  drains  to  springs  or  outbursts  of 
water.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  a  more  extended 
view,  we  shall  find  that  it  divides  itself  into  what 
may  be  called  natural  stages  of  progress.  The 
first  and  greatest  of  these  was  that  period  when, 
by  the  elevation  of  certain  parts  of  the  globe  (a  pro- 
cess which  is  going  on  at  the  present  day),  the 
water  ran  off  into  the  hollows,  forming  oceans  and 
seas,  and  leaving  the  earth  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
habitation  of  man.  The  innumerable  lakes  which 
would  naturally  be  left,  would  next  gradually  dis- 
appear by  the  wearing  of  the  channel,  forming  the 
outlet  of  their  waters,  assisted,  perhaps,  occasionally 
by  artificial  means.  The  next  stage  would  be  cut- 
ting large  ditches  to  morasses  or  bogs;  to  take 
away  the  surface-water,  which,  as  they  generally 
rest  on  an  under-stratum  of  clay,  would  be  greatly, 
if  not  altogether,  reduced.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acrea  are  thus  drained  in  our  eastern  counties, 
where  the  rivers  are  often  banked  in  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  land.  A  main  cut 
runs  direct  to  the  river,  often  with  a  faiU.  not  ex- 
ceeding one  and  a-half  inch  to  the  mile;  and 
formerly  the  water  was  lifted  from  it  into  the  river 
by  windmills ;  but  this  precarious  power  is  now 
superseded  by  the  steam-engine,  of  which  one  of 
30  or  40  horse-power  will  lift  5,000  gallons  per 
minute,  and  drain,  perhaps,  4,000  acres  of  land : 
one  of  the  most  g^antic  operations  of  the  present 
day  is  the  draining  of  the  Haarlem  Lake.  The 
next  step  was  cutting  up  to  springs ;  or,  in  such 
direction  as  would  catch  the  water  and  prevent  it 
spreading  over  the  sur&ce.  This  process  seems 
to  have  been  perfected  by  Mr.  EUdngton,  who  pub- 
lished a  book  above  forty  years  ago.  But  the  last 
and  greatest  refinement,  in  which  we  are  now  more 
especially  interested,  is  thorough-draining;  an 
mprovement  so  important  that  no  agriculturist  who 
has  experienced  the  comforts  of  a  well-drained 
field,  mXi  rest  satisfied  till  every  acre  in  his  pos- 
session is  so  treated.  It  has,  since  the  general 
'  Production  of  tiles,  spread  with  a  rapidity  quite 
sual  to  the  tardy  movements  of  the  agricultural 


body ;  and  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  illustrate  it. 
And,  first  of  all,  it  is   necessary  that  we  should 
define  precisely  the  object  to  be  attained,  that  we 
may  have  sound  principles  to  guide  us,  learing  tbe 
application  of  those  principles  to  the  judgment  of 
every  one  who  may  put  them  in  practice.    Tbe 
grand  object  is,  of  course,  to  get  rid  of  the  super- 
fluous rain-water  within  a  certain  time ;  to  carry  it 
off  by  the  drains,  instead  of  by  evaporation ;  and  to 
dry  the  body  of  the  soil  for  two  or  three  feet  bebw 
the  surface,  and  make,  as  it  were,  a  warmer  bed  for 
the  crops  to  lie  upon.     This  water,  during  the 
winter  months,  when  evaporation  is  comparatively 
slight,  completely  saturates  the  land,  and  remains 
stagnant;   a  position  that  is  attended  with  very 
numerous  evils.    It  is  calculated  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  water  that  falls  is  taken  up  again  by 
evaporation.    Hence  it  is  that  the  land  is  drier 
in    summer   than    in  winter,   though  more  rain 
falls.    Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  theory 
of  heat  mil  easily  understand  what  a  cooling  pro- 
cess it  is.    When  land    is  drained   more  water 
runs  away  and  less  evaporates ;  and  it  is,  in  con- 
sequence, many  degrees  wanner  than  similar  soils 
undrained;  an  advantage  equivalent  to  placing  it 
in  a  warmer  climate.    As  different  soils  require 
different  treatment,  it  will  be  convenient  to  con- 
sider them  separately  under  the  head  of  clay,  loam, 
and  gravelly,  distinctions   sufficiently  minute  for 
our  present  purpose.    I  will  commence  with  the 
clays,  the  most  important  in  respect  to  druning,  and 
concerning  the  treatment  of  which  there  is  pro- 
bably the  mosv  difference  of  opinion.    Clays,  tben, 
are  soils  which  possess  the  strongest  aflinity  for 
water.    In  addition  to  its  chemical  attraction  it  acts 
mechanically  on  them,  bringing  their  particles  into 
such  close  contact  as  to  exclude  the  roots  of  onr 
short-lived  crops,  and  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  necessary  to  prepare  their  elements  for  the  use 
of  plants.    They  are  so  dense  that  springs  cannot 
rise  through  them,  unless  by  the  intersection  of  a 
more  porous  stratum.    What  we  have  to  contend 
against  generally  is,  what  falls  in  rain,  techically 
called  "surface  water."     It  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  established,  that  on  them  and  all  other  soik  the 
depth  of  the  drains  bear  a  certain  relation  to  their 
distance  apart..   What  that  depth  should  be  is 
greatly  disputed.    My  opinion  is,  that  if  we  can 
dry  all  owr  workable  soil,  say  eighteen  inches,  and 
omefoot  below  that  undisturbed,  we  shall  do  all  that 
is  required  for  the  ordinary  method  of  cultivating 
such  land ;  that  is,  two  feet  and  a-half,  and  it  man 
be  ihat  three  feet  are  better,  but  beyond  that  I 
b\  j:dd  not  like  to  go,  for  many  reasons.  The  roots 
of  plants  will  but  sparingly,  if  at  all,  penetrate  it, 
dry  or  wet,  unless  it  be  broken  up,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  trenching,  an  operation  which  must  be 
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oceagumaUy  repeated,  just  the  same  as  ploughing 
requires  renewal.    Notwithstanding  that  the  con- 
stitution of  land  is  more  or  less  changed  by  drain- 
ing, the  inspection  of  old,  deep  drains  convinces 
me  that,  in  course  of  years,  a  consolidation  of  it 
again  takes  place>  which  injures  their  efficiency.    I 
may  instance  a  grass-field  I  occupy,  which  had  been 
drained  four  feet  deep  many  years  ago.    Its  soil  is 
not  by  any  means  of  the  strongest  kind,  and  all  the 
drains  are  nmning  from  bottom  water.    When 
making  hay  in  the  wet  summer  of  1845,  we  were 
10  constantly  annoyed  by  water,  even  over  the  very 
drains,  that  I  determined  on  re-draining  shallow, 
since  which  it  is  quite  firm  and  dry.    I  have  heard 
of  other  instances  of  feilure  in  deep  drains,  which 
confirm  my  opinion.    Their  advocates  recommend 
than  on  the  score  of  economy;  they  can  put  in 
(me-inch  pipes  four  feet  deep  and  30  feet  apart  for 
some  £3  an  acre,  whilst  I  cannot  drain  for  less  than 
£4  to  £6  per  acre.    I  consider  there  is  no  economy 
in  a  very  small  expenditure ;  if  well  done,  and  no- 
tliing  wasted,  the  largest  outlay  will  pay  the  best ; 
and  all  schemes  to  evade  it  will  prove,  in  the  long 
ran,  nnavaiting.    In  Scotland  it  is  common  to 
spend  £8  an  acre ;  but  tiles  generally  cost  more  there 
than  with  us.     On  permanent  grass  I  do  not  ex- 
ceed 18  inches  deep,  on  account  of  its  never  being 
disturbed ;  but  even  if  arable  land  be  trenched  it 
is  not  usoal  to  exceed  two  feet,  and  this  would 
sorely  be  dried  by  a  drain  of  30  inches.    Pro- 
fessor Johnston  justly  observes  that,  "  lliat  kind 
of  drainage  which  is  most  efficiently  performed  with 
^rtgard  to  the  greatest  mtmber  of  contingenciee, 
win  not  only  be  the  most  permanent,  but  will  be 
attended  with  the  greatest  number  of  economical 
advantages."     But  a  more  important  contingency 
than  that  your  drains  should  act  well  and  perma- 
nently, csnnot  be,  as  that  is  the  chief  economical 
end  of  their  construction.    At  30  inches,  should  I 
fear  consolidation,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  use  the 
subsoil  plough.    And  this  reminds  me  that  it  is 
generally  recommended  to  subsoil,  to  make,  for  one 
reason,  the  drains  draw  better.    The  effect  of  this 
would  surely  be  less  on  a  four-feet  than  a  30-inch 
drain.    But  not  the  least  advantage  of  draining  is 
to  enable  yon  to  plough,  to  sow,  to  cart  on  the 
land  when  otherwise  you  could  not;  and  I  find  by 
experience  that  when  land  is  worked  very  fine,  the 
surface,  if  soaked,  does  not  dry  sufficiendy  soon 
with  wide  drains.    As  regards  width,  I  began  at 
20  feet,  then  I  got  to  15,  and  now  to  12  or  14,  ac- 
cording to  the  furrows ;  15  to  18  feet  is,  however, 
pretty  good  draining.    I  now  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  loamy  soils,  which  are  between  clays 
and  gravels  as  regards  consistency.    There  is  no 
luad  of  wluch  it  is  so  difficult  to  judge  as  to  drain- 
iogi  Uie  varie^  is  sp  great.    I  drained  a  loam 


which  had  a  good  deal  of  clay  to  the  surface,  and  a 
good  deal  of  gravel  in  it  below,  at  35  feet  apart  and 
two  and  a-half  deep.    When  cut,  the  water  fol- 
lowed the  spade,  and  I  had  not  the  least  doubt  it 
would  be  perfectiy  dry;  the  drains,  filled  in  with 
tiles  and  plenty  of  gravel  from  the  lees  besides, 
drew  efiectively  so  as  to  produce  good  turnips,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  feet  on  each  side.    You 
will  observe  that  I  worked  it  very  fine  for  the  tur- 
nips, but  the  wet  season  of  1845  caused  it  to  run 
together.  I  tried  it  again  this  last  season,  and  though 
the  turnips  were  excellent  near  the  drains,  between, 
it  was  the  same  as  before.    The  efiect  produced  by 
working  it  so  fine,  is  similar  to  puddling  clay.    To 
effect  this  operation  in  the  best  manner,  the  clay 
must  be  dried,  and  the  ground  very  fine :  in  this 
state  ram  it  in  behind  your  walls,  and  when  water 
reaches  it,  it  will  swell  and  become  quite  imper- 
vious.   Working  clays,  or  clayey  loams  very  fine, 
act  just  in  the  same  way :  when  rain  falls  it  be- 
comes, as  it  were,  puddled,  extremely  retentive  of 
water,  and  shut  up  from  atmospheric  action :  if  dry 
weather  succeed,  a  crust  is  formed,  and  plants  will 
not  thrive  until  it  is  broken  up.    lliis  explains  the 
reason  why  winter  wheats  do  better  on  rough  land, 
it  is  not  so  easily  run  together  by  wet,  it  remains 
more  open,  and  is  sooner  dry.   Harrows,  therefore, 
should  be  as  littie  as  possible  used  in  bare  fallow- 
ing ;  but  the  effect  is  always  most  seen  when  tur- 
nips are  grown.    You  all  know  how  sad  the  land 
is  left,  notwithstanding  the  manure  and  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  roots  that  per\'ade  the  soil ;  this 
is  entirely  the  effect  of  working  it  fine.    Draining 
is  the  sole  remedy ;  but  I  object  to  working  too  fine 
for  any  crop  on  soils  tenacious  of  water.     Regard- 
ing the  width  of  drains  from  each  other^  I  think 
the  principle  must  be,  that  they  must  be  neaeer  in 
proportion  to  the  clay  they  contain,  say  from  18  to 
30  feet,  and  the  depth  from  two  and  a-half  to  three 
and  a-half  or  four  feet.    The  quality  of  the  subsoil 
is  most  important  to  be  considered;  but  it  is  de- 
cidedly safer  and  more  economical  to  have  your 
drains  rather  too  near  than  rather  too  wide.    As 
regards  our  last  division,  gravelly,  drains  six  feet 
deep  at    40,  50,  or  60  yards  apart  will  be  best, 
and  if  that  depth  cannot  be  obtained,  they  may  be 
put  rather  nearer.  These  lands  often  require  drain- 
ing as  much  as  others ;  the  water  stagnates  below, 
and  rises  in  noxious  exhalations,  which  also  reduces 
the  temperature  of  the  land.    The  rich  alluvial  soil 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tees  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  greatiy  benefited  by  the  intersection  of  a  few 
deep  drains.  Of  filling  in,  there  are  various  methods 
in  use,  but  all  must  yield  the  palm  to  tiles  or  pipes, 
whether  for  efficiency,  permanency,  or  economy  of 
outlay.    For  the  small  drains  I  prefer  pipes  of  not 
least  han  two  iQches  in  diameter    but  I  consider  it 
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better  to  have  the  same  capacity  in  an  oval  than  a 
circular  form ;  above  these  a  little  ^traw^  to  keep 
out  the  crumbs  of  earth  till  it  sets,  and  then  plough 
in  the  surface  soil,  not  the  fresh  clay>  as  is  the  cus- 
tom with  some.  Do  all  you  can  to  get  the  water 
into  them,  and  never  mind  whether  it  gets  in  at  the 
bottom  or  the  top.  The  superiority  of  tiles  consists 
in  their  quick  discharge  of  water,  which  prevents  it 
hanging  in  the  soil,  and  its  delivery  is  immediately 
followed  by  a  rush  of  fresh  air  up  the  drains,  which 
must  greatly  assist  their  action.  I  like  to  see 
water  in  the  drains  before  filling  in ;  it  points  out 
many  a  hollow  place  that  would  otherwise  be  over- 
looked, and  if  the  adjoining  part  cannot  be  deepened 
up  to  it,  a  little  gravel  or  clay  rammed  in  will  make 
as  firm  a  bed  as  can  be  desired.  I  prefer  pipes, 
because  moles  cannot  fill  them  up ;  because  if  the 
bottom  softens,  as  will  often  happen,  they  are  not 
so  liable  to  choke  up  as  tiles,  and  the  water  runs 
on  a  smooth  and  hard  suriiBce.  You  are  secure  of 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  area,  and  oonaequently 
may  use  a  siae  or  two  less  with  equal  benefit;  they 
are,  therefore,  more  economical.  For  mains  I  pre- 
fer tiks  and  flats ;  bearing  in  mind  that  as  the  fall 
increases  a  less  tile  will  still  run  the  same  quan- 
tity of  water :  I  prefer  them  because  they  allow  an 
easier  junction  with  the  small  drains  than  if  pipe 
were  used  instead.  Drains  filled  with  stonee  will 
act  well  if  the  run  be  not  too  long,  and  in  this 
respect  tiles  have  an  advantage.  Unless  they  are 
cheaply  obtained,  and  tiles  very  dear,  I  should  not 
recommend  you  to  use  them;  the  last,  the  worst, 
and  most  expensive  method  is  filling  with  thorns. 
From  an  opportunitty  I  have  lately  had  of  com- 
puting the  cost,  I  cannot  estimate  it  at  less  than 
three  times  the  cost  of  tiles,  whilst  it  is  not  the 
sixth  part  as  efiicient.  As  I  believe  there  is  scarcely 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  head,  I  need  say  no 
more  on  it.  The  level,  or  fall  in  the  drains,  and 
their  direction,  deserve  our  close  consideration.  For 
the  most  part  we  shall  be  guided  in  both  by  the 
natural  slopes  of  the  field  to  be  drained ;  but  there 
are  many  cases  where  we  can  take  our  choice. 
When  it  is  of  moderate  inclination,  or  nearly  level, 
it  is  best  to  cut  straight  up  and  down ;  when  the 
rise  becomes  considerable  it  is  better  to  cut  in  an 
oblique  directum,  and  the  obliquity  should  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  steepness ;  such  drains 
would  surely  be  of  great  depth  in  reference  to  the 
soil  above  them,  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  ad- 
vocates of  deep  drains.  Water  takes  the  readiest 
method  of  finding  its  own  level:  this  tendency 
would  carry  it  fur  down  the  slope  before  it  got  into 
the  drains,  even  if  they  were  only  18  feet  apart,  as 
it  has  the  Mction  of  passing  through  the  soil  to 
contend  against  as  weU.  Of  this  I  have  practical 
experience.    I  have  seen  water  nmning  evet  the 


surface  of  the  dndn  itself,  and  I  think  to  prevent 
this  aU  drills  should  cross  the  slope  if  possible,  so 
as  to  retain  all  water  on  the  spot  where  it  ialli  until 
taken  off  by  the  drains.    But  a  chief  argument  on 
which  I  found  my  opinion  of  crossing  the  slope,  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  if  a  steepish  ibpe  be  very 
wety  ridges  and  ftirrow  made  straight  up  and  down 
win  not  dry  it,  but  if  they  be  made  oblique  to 
the  fall  they  will;  that  is,  so  far  as  their  capacity 
goes ;  I  conclude  that  drains  act  jnecisely  on  the 
same  principle,  only  infinitely  more  effective.   I 
should,  therefore,  cut  one  or  two  nudna  up  and 
down,  according  to  the  width  of  the  field,  and 
branch  off  the  small  drains  at  each  side  at  as  great 
an  angle  as  I  could,  to  give  them  a  sufficient  fall 
into  the  main.    I  am  speaking  of  an  uniforai  bed 
of  day;  if  various  strata  cropped  out,  I  ahoold  cut 
them  up  and  down.    For  choice,  however,  I  would 
take  a  field  nearly  flat,  with  a  very  moderate  incli- 
nation, as  I  am  satisfied  the  drains  act  more  regu- 
larly at  both  sides  of  them;  but  of  course  we  must 
take  thingf  as  we  find  them,  in  that  respect.   All 
open  cuts  and  furrows  which  tend  to  accumulate 
water  on  the  surface,  should  be  avoided,  and  bar- 
rowed  up  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  field  being 
laid  flat,  it  may  act  as  a  grand  filter,  from  which  the 
water  will  run  as  clear  as  crystal,  and  not  sur- 
charged with  the  fine  particles  of  soil,  presenting  a 
muddy  stream,  as  it  invariably  does  when  it  runi 
off  the  surface.    I  have  not  met  with  any  analysii 
of  water  discharged  from  drains,  and  have  not  had 
time  to  investigate  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  it 
would  be  both  curious  and  instructive  to  know 
what  proportion  of  soluble  matter  is  carried  off  by 
the  drains,  and  what  by  the  surface.    As  I  under- 
stand Professor  Johnston  will,  at  the  latlv  end  of 
this  month,  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  chib,  I  shall 
take  the  opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  to  his 
notice.    In  conclusion,  I  may  observe  that  I  have 
omitted  most  of  those  circumstances  with  which  aU 
are  now  familiar.    There  is,  however,  one  item  of 
practice  to  which  I  may  call  your  attention,  which 
is,  that  the  spits  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  country 
are  generally  too  wide  ;  they  take  more  forcing  into 
the  earth,  it  takes  more  labour  to  lift  them  when 
full,  and  they  make  the  drain  wider  than  is  neces- 
sary, they  last  no  longer  than  narrow  spits,  as  they 
do  not  pass  the  stones  so  readily ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, not  so  economical,  as  whatever  adds  to  the 
labour,  of  necessity  adds  to  the  expense.    As  re- 
gards the  general  effect  of  draining,  we  may  expect 
that  its  universal  adoption  will  improve  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  and  this  will  be  the  case,  I 
think,  before  many  years  pass  over.    Those  who 
will  not  go  with  the  times,  will  ultimately  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  them  in  s«lf*defence.    To  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  we  may  and  eught  to  k)ok  to 
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oftplojr  Ikit  iurptai  papoMoii  mhitk  now  emi- 
gnin  to  add  wiolth  to  other  lands*  to  better  the 
eonditioa  of  those  who  elsy  «t  home,  and  to  do 
my  with  the  incohae  of  fi?o  or  aix  tniBiou  we 
aDouiBf  pay  to  eupport  the  poor,  aind  for  whieh  we 
get  DO  ratom,  ee  well  ae  at  leaefc  ten  ^niUions  that 
«e  pay  to  fewign  nathma  lor  fkx,  Maaeed,  and 
aduhented  oikake. 

Mr.  JoRKBOfr,  of  Ofeaehy*  aaids  Aom  what  I 
have  heard  and  read,  together  with  the  experienee 
I  have  bad,  I  am  inolnied  to  think  that  a  little 
deeper  than  two  and  a-half  feet  (die  depdi  named  by 
Mr.Ghaytor)  wtraki  be  beneficial  for  ckyhoidB; 
aMioagfa  I  mnet,  at  the  eame  time*  adaait  that  I 
htve  dnliied  a  great  deal  at  that  depth  which  has 
answered  well;  but  I  am  now  draining  a  litde 
(heper  than  thatj  wfakh  I  tMnk  will  be  foond  to 
ansver  permanentiy  b«Mer»  I  hate  lately  alao  had 
some  eottfenation  with  Lord  Pmdhoe'e  bailiff  on 
the  sabjeet  of  the  action  of  dratna  at  diilbrent 
depths  on  Us  kMrdeUp'e  eetate».  Originally  Lord 
Predhee  did  not  dnfai  deeper  than  two  and  n**ha]f 
ftet,  but  hiterly  Me  hae  been  draining  iiNir  or  five 
feet  deep;  and  Oie  bailiff  told  me  that  he  thoogfat 
the  deep  dralne  anawered  beet.  I  Mhewiae  do  not 
qaite  agree  Kdtb  Mr.  Ghaytor  as  to  tunning  the 
drains  anglewiee  oyer  the  elope ;  I  alwayamn  mine 
upend  down  the  hiU,  and  am  penmaded  itia  the 
bett  method,  beeauee  I  coneelve  that  it  would  mh 
qtrire  the  dndno  to  be  nearer  each  other  if  tfiey  are 
node  to  eroae  tile  hifi,  than  what  il  woold  do  tf  they 
wtte  made  to  ran  up  and  de^tm,  aa  the  dndne  in 
croMingihe  alope  wonld  not  dvaki  the  land  to  tiie 
«me  (fifltance  on  each  aide  of  the  drain. 

Mr.  Johnton  waa  euppofted  by  the  chairman^ 
Mr.  Ndaon,  and  aeteral  others  in  hii  views  wHh 
Rf^fd  to  running  the  drains  up  and  down  the  slope 
in  preference  to  crossing  it  in  a  slanting  direction 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ghaytor  was  warmly  aup' 
ported  hi  his  views  by  Mi'.  FwA  and  sifveral  of  the 
meiabers,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  indina' 


tten  waa  steep,  the  shultiag  direction  waa  atnmgly 
advocated. 

Mr.  Dixon,  the  aecreiafy,  aaid  e  Where  the  in* 
chaation  ie  very  steep  I  prefer  cuttfanf  the  drains 
anglewise  aooee  tlM  slope  in  such  a  direction  aa  to 
give  an  eaay,  though  not  a  rapid  fall;  andasregards 
placing  the  drains  at  a  nearer  diatanee,  there  is  no 
need  of  this,  for  in  consequence  of  the  steep  inclina- 
tion of  the  enrfiftce  graviution,  will  solar  aaaiat  the . 
water  in  making  its  way  to  the  drain  as  to  more 
than  balance  against  any  extra  distance  it  may  have 
to  pass  on  one  side  more  than  the  other  befbn 
reaching^  the  drain.  But  I  believe  in  reaMty  the. 
water  has  a  less  distance  to  travel  to  the  drains 
when  they  are  placed  anglewise  across  tiie  slope 
than  what  it  has  when  the  drains  run  down  the 
slope,  for  it  cannot  be  expected  In  a  steep  hill  when 
the  draini  run  down  the  slope,  that  the  water  wiU 
nm  at  right  angles  into  the  drain  firom  the  point 
where  it  falls  upon  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  rain, 
certalnlynot;  but  it  wilt,  aa  a  matterof  course, 
from  the  efl^cts  of  gravitation,  seek  the  lowest 
point,  and  will,  consequently,  percolate  through  the 
Bcnl  some  considerable  distance  in  a  slanting  direc* 
tion  down  the  hiU  befora  it  arrives  at  the  drain. 

Mr.  Chaytor  here  explained  that  he  only  ad- 
vocated putting  the  drains  in  an  oblique  direction 
across  the  slope  when  the  hill  was  steep ;  but  if 
not  very  steep,  or  where  the  strata  cropped  out  to 
the  surface,  he  would  most  certainly  run  the  drains 
down  the  slope. 

Mr.  Pearson  and  other  members  gave  their  opi- 
nioa  and  expeiience,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
the  nuyority  of  the  members  were  quite  of  opinion 
that  the  method  now  detailed  by  Mr.  Chaytor,  if 
efficiently  done,  would  answer  well  generally,  but 
mora  particularly  his  method  for  clay-lands. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  awarded  to 
Mr.  Chaytor  for  his  very  able  address,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up. 


FIRBT   AlfNUAL  RBFORT  OF  THE   -NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK"  HARLESTON 

FARMER'S  CLUB,  1S46. 


la  oonaequaBoa  of  the  "Harleeton  Fanners' 
dab  *'  having  eapunged  the  lltb  nilo»  which  pro- 
hibited tha  disensaioa  of  political  sulqects,  aeveral 
of  its  mambera  eeaedad,  and  foroted  themaelvee 
into  a  club,  under  the  title  of  the  **  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  Harlsilon  Farmer's  Olub."  ThefoUowing 
is  their  tet  rapoit.  Aito  aUudiag  to  the  csdise  of 
the  seceaaiov.  it  slatM  thait-^ 

The  committee  cannot  but  expraei  tbeiir  pleaiwre 


at  the  success  which  has  attended  the  formation  of 
the  club,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  its 
members,  and  the  interest  of  the  subjects  disGUSsed^ 
''  which  have  been  of  practical  utility,  eliciting  much 
valuable  inlormationf '*  but  also  because  all  its  meet- 
ings  have  been  of  a  character  calculated  to  draw 
more  closely  the  bonds  of  unity  around  those  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  pursuit,  and  by  the  mutual  free 
interchange  oCidflM  and  knowledge  to  ineraaae  the 
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interest  in»  and  conduce  to  the  prosperity  of,  that 
profession  in  which  most  of  its  members  are  en- 
gaged, and  all  deeply  interested. 

Your  committee  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
a  review  of  the  minutes  of  the  past  year. 

At  the  first  meeting,  which  took  place  in  January, 
the  subject  discussed  was,  ^'  The  rdative  value  of 
different  descriptions  of  roots  for  fattening  cattle, 
the  quantities  to  be  given,  with  the  kind  of  artifi- 
cial food  best  adapted  to  each.'' 

As  the  common  white  turnip  possesses  but  com- 
paratively small  fattening  properties,  it  was  recom- 
mended to  be  the  first  given  to  stock,  in  order  to 
inure  them  to  the  change  from  grass  to  other  de- 
descriptions  of  food,  using  with  it  cut  hay  and  straw, 
and,  by  being  pulled  about  a  fortnight  before 
wanted,  so  as  to  become  a  little  clung,  cattle  do 
much  better  on  them.  A  variety  of  turnip,  called 
the  ''  red  round,"  was  very  highly  spoken  of,  both 
for  graaung  and  dairy  purposes — nearly  equal  to 
tiie  Swede  for  fattening;  they  were  considered  by 
some  as  superior  to  them  for  cows,  and  instances 
were  adduced  where  a  greater  quantity  of  milk,  and 
of  a  richer  quality,  was  given,  by  their  being  fed  on 
them;  they  also  keep  well  into  the  spring. 

The  Swedish  turnip  for  grazing  was  allowed  to 
be  superior  to  every  other  root ;  but  doubts  being 
expressed  as  to  their  being  equally  good  for  cows, 
a  member  stated  that  he  had  given  his  cows  three 
bushels  a  day  each,  with  artificial  food,  and  they 
had  never  paid  better. 

Beet  raided  next  in  the  opimon  of  the  club,  and 
being  apt  to  cause  cattie  to  scour,  pollard  was  re- 
commended as  a  preventive.  The  remaining 
portions  of  the  discussion  will  be  found  embodied 
in  (be  resolution — *^  That  the  Swedish  turnip  stands 
the  highest  for  all  fattening  purposes,  beet  next, 
after  tbem  the  red  round,  and  lastiy,  the  common 
white  turnip.  With  regard  to  carrots,  tiie  club  is 
not  yet  in  possession  of  sufficient  evidence  to  deter- 
mine on  their  value,  and  they  are  left  for  future 
discussion.  As  to  the  quantity  of  each  root  to  be 
given  to  a  fifty  stone  beast,  from  three  to  four 
bushels  of  cut  Swedes  per  day,  of  beet  not  more 
than  three  bushels,  and  of  Scotch  and  common  tur- 
nips from  four  to  five  bushels.  With  regard  to  the 
kind  of  artificial  food  best  adapted  to  each— with 
Swedes,  oilcake  and  a  portion  of  com — with  beet, 
bean  and  pea-meal ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  sea- 
son, a  small  quantity  of  oilcake.  With  respect  to 
the  common  turnips,  &c.,  as  they  are  generally 
given  to  lean  beasts  only,  it  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary, as  a  general  practice,  to  give  artificial  food 
with  them." 

At  the  meeting  on  the  11th  February,  the  sub- 
ject for  the  evening  was—*'  The  best  method  of 
eradicating  black  grass  and  hurtful  weedy." 


The  seeds  of  black  grass,  lying  for  a  long  period 
in  the  ground  without  vegetating,  renders  its  extir- 
pation a  work  of  time,  and  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  frequent  ploughings,  autumnal  cultivation,  and 
allowing  the  land,  when  in  a  fine  state  on  the  sur- 
face, to  lay  late  into  the  spring.  One  member  re- 
lated an  instance  where  much  good  had  aiisen  from 
the  land  being  well  trodden  down  by  sheep; 
and  another,  in  speaking  of  the  red  poppy,  stated, 
that  by  harrowing  in  winter  or  spring,  when  there 
was  a  slight  frost,  the  poppies  and  bbMsk  grass 
would  chip  up  and  die. 

The  practice  of  throwing  spear-grasa  and  other 
rubbish  on  the  banks,  or  into  the  ditches,  was 
strongly  reprobated  by  tiie  club  as  a  fruitfrd  source 
of  filling  the  land  with  weeds ;  it  should  be  carted 
off  on  to  large  heaps,  where  it  decomposes,  and  forms 
an  excellent  vegetable  mould.  Some  parties  mix 
lime  witii  it,  others  salt,  and  some  liquid  manure. 

The  practice  of  drawing  thistles  on  (srable  land 
appeared  to  be  received  with  most  favour,  although 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them.  Hoeing 
was  by  some  deemed  worse  than  useless,  for  bdng 
necessarily  done  early,  the  thistie  shoots  stronger, 
and  if  it  be  deferred  until  after  the  conmal  roots  of 
the  com  strike,  they  are  likely  to  be  injured  by  bong 
turned  outwards  on  the  land. 

Rag-weed  may  be  extirpated,  and  the  land-whin, 
or  bust-harrow,  materially  checked  by  shebp^eed- 
ing  in  the  early  spring.  The  remainder  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  contained  in  the  following  resolation:— 
''That  the  most  effectual  mode  of  destroying  black 
grass  is  by  autumn  cultivation  and  the  pulverisa- 
tion of  the  soil,  frequent  harrowings  of  the  stubbles 
where  it  abounds,  early  ploughings  for  wheat,  and 
repeated  harrowings  before  the  wheat  is  put  in; 
and  in  fallows,  by  keeping  the  land  flat  in  the  spring 
as  long  as  possible.  With  spear-grass,  and  what 
is  generally  called  twitch-grass,  the  fork,  with 
manual  labour,  is  most  effectual.  Docks  and  hard 
thistles  to  be  pulled  up  by  hand.  Thisties  upon 
upland  pasture  may  be  effectually  destroyed  by 
bruising  in  the  summer  time,  by  repeated  very 
heavy  rollings,  as  well  as  by  mowing  about  the 
midsummer.  And  that  all  rubbish  of  this  nature 
may  be  made  into  a  very  valuable  vegetable  mould, 
by  heaping  it  and  repeated  turnings ;  it  may  then 
be  safely  applied  to  arable  land :  by  the  addition  of 
salt,  lime,  or  liquid  manure,  it  becomes  a  very  rich 
compost.  And  that  where  the  poppy  or  red  weed 
abounds,  it  may  be  very  efiectually  destroyed  by 
harrowing  in  light  frosts,  or  on  the  wheat  crop  in 
early  spring." 

At  the  meeting  in  March,  the  subject  which  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  the  club  was — ''The  white 
carrot ;  its  cultivation  and  general  use,  as  compared 
with  other  roots/^ 
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Hie  saperiority  of  the  white  canot  over  odier 
roots  tar  feedbg  hones  and  fUgs  vma  generally  ad* 
mkted;  but  no  member  present  had  tried  them  with 
bollocks. 

The  gentleman  who  introduced  this  subject  said, 
that  ke  manured  for  them»  and  considered  it  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  young  plant  before  it  reaches 
tberabsoiL  He  put  his  carrots  in»  in  the  latter  part 
of  Apiil,  driUing  (not  too  deep)  five  rows  on  a  ten- 
ionow  stetch»  and  four  pounds  of  seed  an  acre. 
The  seed  moat  be  well  rubbed  to  separate  it,  and 
tiwn  mbced  with  sand.  The  plants  should  be  hoed 
vlien  about  three  inches  high,  and  left  twelve 
inches  apart,  for  if  closer  the  carrots  will  not  arrive 
to  any  site;  theyoughttobetaken  upwid&athree- 
tinsd  fork,  as,  if  pulled,  very  many  are  broken  in 
the  land.  Another  member  stated,  he  grew  carrots 
after  wheat,  ploughing  the  hmd  immediately  after 
hanrest,  and  giving  it  the  same  number  of  earths  as 
for  beet ;  ke  aUio  manured  for  them,  and  put  on  the 
nme  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  but  had  six  rows  on 
a  ten-furrow  stetch,  and  the  plants  hardy  ten 
inches  asunder ;  but  he  considered  them  nther  too 
thick :  they  cost  him  20s.  an  acre  hoeing,  singling, 
and  taking  up ;  his  horses  and  pigs  were  fed  on 
them,  the  former  eating  the  tops,  which  they  are 
very  fond  of;  he  clamps  the  carrots  up,  but  does 
not  cover  any  earik  over  them,  and  they  keep  quite 
88  kng  as  beet.  A  member  here  said  he  thought 
it  best  to  manure  qfier  carrots,  as  the  muck  was 
apt  to  make  them  fimgy .  This  argument  was  com- 
bated by  the  first  speaker,  who  said,  that  as  carrots 
were  very  apt  to  deteriorate,  their  being  so  might 
hare  arisen  firom  bad  seed ;  and  he  cited  a  case 
vhere  the  produce  was  doubled  by  their  being 
manured  for ;  they  grew  best  where  the  hmd  has 
a  loose  subsoil,  is  fine  on  the  surface,  and  rolled 
down  tight. 

The  dub  arrived  at  tiie  following  resolution  :— 
*'That,  as  fin*  as  the  evidence  which  we  have  before 
08  goes,  the  white  carrot  is  of  more  value  than  any 
other  root  crop  (in  quantity  as  well  as  in  quality) 
for  feeding  horses  and  pigs ;  that  they  are  more 
expensive  to  keep  clean  and  nose  by  15s.  an  acre, 
hot  that  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
their  greater  vahie.*' 

At  the  next  meeting,  which  took  phu;e  on  the  8th 
of  April,  the  merits  of  Italian  rye-grass  and  other 
tftificid  grasses  were  discussed. 

The  Chairican  spoke  very  highly  of  the  Italian 
rye-gnss  as  a  feeding  crop ;  but,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, would  never  attempt  to  grow  it  for  a  hay 
crop.  Coming  on  in  March,  and  lasting  up  to 
May,  it  is  an  excellent  green  food  for  horses ;  but  if 
left  for  hay  it  becomes  wiry,  and  although  a  krge 
qfiiaatity  may  be  given,  the  quality  is  very  inferior. 
Thia  varirty  leqiprea  to  be  so^  thick  where  in- 


tended for  feeding,  two  bushels  an  acre  not  bang 
too  much :  it  is  a  difiicult  grass  to  get  rid  of,  on 
account  of  seeding  very  early ;  he  sowed  it  with 
barley,  and  it  came  the  following  year. 

Of  all  the  artificial  grasses,  none,  in  his  opinion, 
equalled  the  red  clover,  where  the  land  was  in  good 
condition :  he  sowed  a  peck  an  acre  of  clean  clover, 
and  never  saw  the  plant  too  thick.  A  discussion 
then  arose  as  to  the  practice  of  sowing  rye-grass 
with  dover— some  members  advocating  it  because 
of  the  much  greater  bulk  obtained,  while  others 
opposed  it  on  the  ground  of  its  causing  the  wheat 
to  lose  plant,  and  bdng  very  coarse  in  quality.  In 
opposition  to  this,  it  was  urged  that  many  were 
obliged  to  sow  rye-grass  from  the  falling  off  in  the 
clover,  although  in  most  instances  it  was  not  grown 
more  than  once  in  eight  years.  One  member 
stated  he  had  turned  his  sheep  on  to  the  layers  in 
spring,  when  they  will  eat  the  young  shoots  of  the 
rye-grass,  and  not  touch  the  clover;  by  that  means 
he  gets  it  finer.  Three  quarters  of  a  peck  of  clover 
seed  and  one  quarter  of  a  peck  of  rye^^rass  appeared 
to  be  the  usual  quantity  sown  in  tiiis  district,  some 
adding  one  quarter  of  a  peck  of  trefoil.  Trefoil 
was  recommended  to  be  sown  thick,  otherwise  it 
spreads  on  the  land,  and  gets  no  length.  The 
quanj^ty  of  cow  grass  was  by  some  considered  su- 
perior to  trefoil,  but  it  is  not  so  certain  a  crop.  The 
annexed  resolution  was  then  passed—"  That  Italian 
rye-grass  may  be  most  advantageoudy  grown  for 
feeding  purposes,  affording  a  very  valuable  crop  of 
green  food ;  but  when  grown  for  hay,  the  succeed- 
ing wheat  crop  has  been  found  to  lose  pknt  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  eridently  does  not  answer  for  such 
a  purpose.*' 

The  red  dover  stands  the  highest  for  a  mowing 
hay  crop,  when  it  can  be  grown  on  lands  kindly  for 
it,  many  preferring  a  mixture  of  rye-grass  widi  it, 
as  a  greater  bulk  is  obtained  even  on  soils  con- 
sidered to  be  dover  lands.  Cow  grass  has  been 
occasionally  grown  with  success,  but  not  so  gene- 
rally as  to  be  considered  preferable  to  trefoiL 

The  fifth  meeting  took  place  in  May,  when  the 
club  proceeded  to  discuss  *'  The  general  cultivation 
of  turnips.*' 

The  member  introducing  the  subject,  classed  it 
under  two  heads — via.,  light  and  heavy  land.  On 
his  light  land  he  always  grows  Swedes,  getting  the 
best  manure  he  can  (not  artifidal) ;  he  ploughs  five 
times,  and  sows  about  the  middle  of  June ;  he  pre- 
fers tiie  Skirving  and  green-topped  Swedes.  The 
former  begin  to  lose  quality  after  Christmas,  while 
the  latter  frequently  keep  growing  to  that  time,  and 
are  ready  to  succeed  the  Skirving.  He  mixes  the 
muck,  throws  it  on  the  heap,  turns  it  only  once, 
about  a  fortnight  before  using,  covers  it  with  mould 
and  warts  it  in.    As  on  heavy  land  inucb  mfinure 
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is  requifvd  f«r  tiiniiiM»  he  only  erop*  abont  half 
hiB  fallows,  conndering^  h  nmoh  batter  to  gtow  a 
large  crop  on  a  amatt  apace  than  an  itiferiM* 
one  on  double  the  quantity  of  land.  The  nd  romd 
he  thought  an  exoellMit  tumip  for  cows;  they, 
however,  required  manure,  and  were  a  tender  ptont 
when  they  firat  came  up. 

The  next  speaker  stated  it  to  be  hk  preotiee  to 
turn  the  muck  over  immediatdy,  covering  the  top 
of  the  heap  with  mould,  which,  on  the  heap  bong 
turned  over,  was  mixed  with  the  muck,  materially 
checldng  fermentation ;  he  strongly  advocated  the 
fiequent  use  of  the  horseshoe,  as  gveetly  assisting 
the  growth  of  the  young  plant.  Autumn  cultiw 
tion,  too,  he  considered  highly  essential  towards 
getting  a  crop  of  turnips,  one  earth  then  being  equal 
to  two  in  spring.  Growing  roots  on  stetches  was 
preferable  to  bajyks,  tlie  ensuing  barley  crop  being 
better ;  he  Hked  the  Skirving  Swede  beat,  butlhey 
wffl  not  keep  so  well  as  Laing^s,  and  tiie  stock 
usually  grown  in  this  neighbourhood^  which  are 
good  varieties.  An  mtereeting  debate  then  took 
place  on  the  diff^nt  descriptions  of  tarmps,  the 
quantity^  seed  to  be  sown,  antamn  cultivation, 
and  the  horseshoe,  the  result  of  which  will  appear 
in  the  Teaolution-«*"That,  on  heavy  lands,  the 
autumn  cultivation  is  highly  desirable,  but  iH  rs» 
quires  careful  management  as  tothe  spring  culture, 
in  not  getting  the  land  fine  too  early.  That  the 
manure  ahould  be  well  mixed  and  earefelly  fer* 
mented,  and  warted  in  the  second  time  of  warting. 
That  the  hors»^oe  should  be  continually  used  as 
long  as  tiie  crop  and  the  weather  ^rill  permit,  the 
hand'hoeing  being  much  bett«  performed  with  it. 
That  on  light  land  a  good  crop  of  turnips  nrny*  be 
grown  without  manure;  and  if  folded  on  the  land 
with  sheep,  the  after  crop  wiH  be  forund  much  bene* 
ilted.  That  great  care  ie  required  in  the  seleotion 
of  seeds.  In  Swedes,  the  Skirving  are  found  to 
yield  much  more  wright  for  early  feedmg,  but  the^r 
do  not  keep  so  well  late  in  the  season — the  common 
purple  top  holdhkg  much  better  in  quality.  A  de* 
BCription  of  red  round  turnips,  of  excellent  quality, 
has  been  very  advantageously  grown,  but  they  re- 
quire good  manuring.  That  in  all  turnips  a  good 
aeed  (from  three  to  four  pints  per  acre)  ia  required 
to  beat  the  fly;  and  that  on  heavy  land  a  portion 
of  artificial  manure  may  be  well  ai^ed." 

The  dub  met  on  the  3rd  of  June.  The  subjeet 
of  discussion  was—'*  Bagging  wheat,  as  compared 
witii  reaping  and  mowing." 

At  thia  meeting,  which  was  a  very  full  one,  the 
time-honoured  custom  of  reaping  did  not  meet  with 
a  single  advocate,  the  sickle  being  entirdy  dis- 
carded for  the  scythe,  the  superiority  of  which  was 
pointed  out  by  the  msmber  who  bMight  forward 
ihs  qnestMU^  trko  had  also  triad  boflitea|a^g  and 


bagging,  or  batting.  'Rie  prinei|Ml  advMagss  of 
mowing  consists  in  the  great  saring  of  time  at  bar- 
vest^  the  increased  vahie  of  the  etraw^  its  aalng 
better,  from  the  greater  smface  exposed,  and  the 
sheaves  not  being  tied «iglit,  alfowingthe  watuto 
escape  at  the  bands,  where,  ia  ihem  adieat,  it 
lodges,  and  causes  the  eom  to  sprout:  it  alio 
assists  greatiy  in  keefdng  the  landa  clem  where 
they  are  foul,  as  the  seeds  are  cavtedoff,  whidi 
would  othermse  be  shed  on  the  grsimd.  No 
damage  was  ever  known  to  hove  bean  cauaid  bjr 
wheat  faeatmg  on  the  atack,  ahhoug^^  wfasve  verjr 
foul,  it  ought  not  to  be  carted  into  Uie  bam.  Oae 
member,  who  had  eried-mowing,  compbaned  that 
he  suffered  fnm  dirt  in  the  saoaple,  but  it  appsved 
to  be  an  iaolated  case.  Most  of  the  membeis 
mowed  to  the  standing  eor»-H30e  nan  moaiag 
while  anoHwr  tied  up  t  by1ihi»aMthod  they  will  do 
two  acres  in  a  long  harvest  ds^«  For<  the  con- 
venience of  raking^  one  member  shocks  his  com 
aero99  the  stetches,  taking^care  to  leave  spaoei  far 
the  free  circulation  of  air ;  another  basboyafiriiow- 
ing  the  men  torake.  He ooBaideredaiaBMn  and 
three  boys  the  best  nnmlMr  to  gain  a  company. 

The  CRAtuMiiN  then  alhided  to  the  aystem  of 
glearaog,  saying  «hat  he  tniaaed  thaBnglishfaraMr 
would  show  to  the  world  tfaalt  they  still  felt  adeip 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  tiie  woekiBg  ciaasest  aad 
would  not  deprive  them  (haavever  joatiiied  va  w 
doing  they  might  be)  of  those  advnrtages  in  bar- 
vest  which  had  been  their  pivrilege  ftom  time  im^ 
memorial.  This  foaling  wae  ffdly  redpffocated  by 
the  club,  many  membere  efeatkig  that  much  core 
was  left  even  i^r  raking. 

The  reaolutioB  foBowing  was  unsnimonily 
adopted— <*ThattBaowing  wheat  is  much  more  ad* 
vantageons  than  reaping  or  baggmg*  for  the  foUow- 
ing  reasons : — It  is  done  in  much  less  time»  which 
ia  very  eaaential  at  themoat  important  eeasea  of 
the  year:  the  straw  obtained  ia  of  nmeh  greater 
value,  both  in  quantity  and  qualify^  than  the  stubble. 
Theland  is  cleared  eo  as  to  attow  of  iamediitB 
autumn  cultivatien,  whiah  ia>of  ao  gneatasrviee  to 
the  next  root  crop.  The  crop  ia  mnch  bsttsr  cil- 
culated  to  make  and  dry  in  haraeetJike  condition 
by  this  mode  than  any  other;  and  aa  ffegards  ea- 
pease,  the  advantage  is  in  fownr  of  mewing." 

At  to  Septeaaber  tteeting,  the  ^nh  eatertaiaed 
the  subject  of  "  The  best  variety  of  ased  eom 
adapted  to  difforent  lands.'' 

The  Craikwan  remained  that,  of  kts  ysari,  he 
had  observed  that  the  grawthof  wUtewhsat  had 
mueh  declined  in  this  neighbourhood,  wfaUe  that  of 
red  Was  proportionably  increased,  which,  although 
not  ao  good  in  quality,  waaa  better  flumen^  whett, 
pradacing  more  per  aere.  lie  had  piastised  sov- 
ing  gleaned  eotn,  and  itt^aiiaklr  f^  «he  best  crspi 
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from  it:  lie  ptekmA  the  Spalding  wheat  to  the 
Kolden  drop. 

A  member  stated  he  mixed  five  or  six  different 
sorts  of  red  wheat  together*  and  conaidere  he  grows 
better  crops  by  that  method,  as  they  adapt  them- 
ttlresto  the  (fifferences  in  the  soil ;  he  now  always 
grows  red  wheat,  getting  three  coombs  per  acre 
more  than  of  white ;  he  Has  tried  the  long-strawed 
wbite  Tonstall  and  eggdiell*  but  they  did  not  suc» 
cted* 

Another  member  differed  from  the  two  former  as 
to  miziDg  seeds,  thinking  a  better  sample  and 
gieater  quantity  may  be  grown  by  not  doing  so. 
He  cannot  on  his  hmd  grow  the  TmistaU  wheats 
which  requires  a  good,  heavy,  deep  soil.  Wiih  re- 
spect to  dressing  seed  com  high,  it  had  the  disad* 
fintage  of  retaining  chiefly  the  large  kemeb,  whidi 
were  grown  on  ears  having  but  few  grains  on. 
Another  gentleman  said  that  the  golden  drop  was 
the  best  casting  wheat  he  ever  grew;  he  prefers  it 
totheSpahfing. 

The  chib  then  agreed  to  postpone  the  discussion 
OD  btrley,  and  other  seeds,  until  February,  several 
members  undertaking  to  report  then  the  chferecce 
in  the  yield  cm  tbnr  farms  between  the  varieties  of 


The  dab  came  to  the  foUomng  resolution  :-- 
'"Dial,  with  regard  to  the  wheat  crop,  red  wheats 
iR  the  most  adapted  to  this  district,  as  they  pro- 
duce tamt  per  acre  than  the  white,  are  likely  to 
phot  better,  and  will  bear  a  more  severe  winter. 
That  the  8paldin|f  appears  to  have  the  preponder- 
ance for  general  growth,  but  the  advocates  of  the 
golden  drop  prefer  it  as  the  great  rival  of  the  Spal- 
ding;  and  it  still  remains  to  be  proved  whether 
the  i^pakling  is  superior,  taking  into  consideration 
lU  raloe  in  the  market  as  a  millers'  wheat.  The 
TonstaH  appears  to  be  more  approved  of  than  any 
other  white  wheat,  but  it  requires  the  land  to  be  in 
fine  condition.*' 

On  the  3(Hh  of  October,  the  subject  of  discussion 
vaa  "The  improvem«at  of  permanent  pasture,^ 
The  proceedinga  of  this  meeting  being  so  folly 
treated  of  in  the  resolution,  renders  but  a  short 


notice  of  it  necessary.  It  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  management  of  our  pasture  land  was  by  Ux 
the  worst  part  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  fanning, 
some  members  thinking  that  it  would  pay  better 
than  arable  land  for  good  farming,  while  others 
feared  poor  upland  pastnie  would  require  more 
manure  than  they  produced.  It  was  deemed  very 
detrimental  to  uphmd  pastture  to  feed  them  close 
with  horses,  as  also  allowing  stock  on  them  after 
Christmas.  Several  members  mentioned  experi- 
ments they  had  tried,  as  forking,  &c.,  to  get  rid  of 
the  land-whin,  but  nothing  checked  it  so  much  as 
early  sheep-feeding,  which,  however,  is  attended 
with  this  disadvantage,  that  many  pastures,  if  fed 
off  early,  wiU,  in  the  event  of  a  dry  summer,  pro* 
duce  but  little  all  the  year.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  arrived  at  i-^*'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
club  that  upland  pasture  is  capable  ol  a  vast  degree 
of  improvement  in  its  management  by  sheep-folding 
in  the  eariy  winter  months,  and  that,  to  insure  a 
good  summer  growth,  it  should  not  be  fed  by  any 
stock  later  than  Christmas.  That  the  land-whin 
(so  cifled),  which  so  generally  inleste  upland  pas- 
ture, may  be  akooet  eradioated  by  judieious  feeding. 
That  manure,  when  api^ied,  should  be  put  on  as 
soon  as  possible  afier  Michaelmas;  that  liquid 
manure  is  of  very  great  advantage  in  improving  the 
growth  and  quantity  of  produce ;  and  with  regard 
to  mowing  them,  it  is  not  expedient  to  do  so  more 
than  once  in  three  years.  Lowhmd  pasture  may  be 
very  greatly  improved  (as  also  upland)  by  draining, 
and  carting  oo  them  heavy  soil  of  a  sandy  nature  i 
that  they  should  be  fod  down  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  as  dose  as  possible  by  all  descriptions  of 
stock.  Irrigation,  where  possible,  is  highly  re- 
commended; and  \rith  respect  to  artificial  manures, 
the  club  has  not  sufficient  evidence  to  form  an 
opinion,  one  instance  only  being  noticed  where 
common  salt  has  been  productive  of  good  effects, 
when  applied  immediately  after  the  crop  of  hay  was 
removed,  producing  a  great  growth  of  aftermath. 

The  dub  did  not  meet  in  November ;  and  on  the 
30th  December,  1646,  the  annual  meeting  was  held, 
when  the  chairman  and  secretary  were  rs-appointed. 


MARTOCK   DISTHICT  FARMERS'  CLUB.— TENANT-RIGHT. 

ADJOURNSD   DlSCUSSIOXf. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  was  hdd  on  Monday 
December  28th,  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Mr.  John 
Fnncifl  in  the  chair. 

DBBATX   ON  TBNANT-RIGUT. 

The  Ckjwirmam  introduced  the  discussion  by 
ohserring  thai  the  subject  was  one  of  great  im- 


portance, and  the  tenant  farmers  must  feel  a  very 
livdy  interest  in  it ;  he  thought,  too,  that  it  was  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  the  landlords ;  for  if 
the  tenant  was  placed  in  a  better  position,  there 
would  be  a  greater  certainty  of  their  receiving  their 
rentSi  and  all  parties  would  go  on  more  comfort- 
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ably.    He  did  not  wholly  agree  with  the  resolution 
which  had  been  proposed :  a  part  of  it  had  his  sup- 
port, but  the  other  part  he  could  not  coincide  with. 
The  first  section,  which  stated  that  an  immense 
outlay  of  capital  was  required  to  be  expended  on  the 
land,  before  it  could  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  he 
was  going  to  oppose ;  neither  was  he  about  to  object 
to  the  statement  that  the  farmers  were  debarred  from 
effecting  improvements,  because  they  had  no  secu- 
rity ;  he  also  agreed  with  the  resolution,  that  the 
farmer  should  have  security  for  his  capital  when  lud 
out  on  the  land.    It  was  that  portion  that  advocated 
legislative  interference  that  he  would  alter :   it  was 
the  method  of  getting  security  that  they  were  at 
issue  about.    He  would  not  detain  them  by  any 
lengthened  observations,  as  there  were  doubtless 
many  gentlemen  wishing  to  address  them;  but  his 
opinion  was,  that  the  tenant  occupied  the  capital 
of  the  landlord  just  the  same  in  renting  land  as  if 
he  had  it  in  money.    If  a  man  laid  out  £1,000  in 
land,  and  offered  it  to  a  farmer,  that  farmer  would 
calculate  what  amount  of  rent  he  would  be  able  to 
give ;  but  if  he  grew  tired  •f  his  bargain  after  a 
certain  time,  would  it  be  right  for  him  coolly  to  ask 
the  legislature  to  allow  him  to  effect  what  plans  he 
pleased   in    altering  the  estate,  and  for  powers 
whereby  he  should  have   reimbursement  of  the 
owner  ?    He  saw  great  difficulty  in  laying  down  a 
system  of  reimbursement;  one  man  may   think 
himself  paid  in  three  years,  another  may  claim  ten, 
another  may  consider  a  longer  time  not  sufficient. 
The  seasons  may  interfere  with  some ;  others  may 
be  unfortunate,  and  he  was  satisfied  there  would  be 
such  a  difference  of  opinion  about  reimbursement, 
that  a  legislative  enactment  would  lead  to  a  deal  of 
litigation,  and  would,  in  the  end,  be  detrimental  to 
the  tenant's  interest ;  still  he  would  admit  the  light 
of  the  tenant  to  compensation,  but  not  by  legis- 
lative enactment;  he  thought  they  had  been  too 
long  dependent  on  acts  of  parliament.    The  amend- 
ment which  he  would  propose  to  the  secretary's 
resolution  was,  to  substitute  for  *'  and  a  legislative 
enactment  ought  to  be  enforced,  &c.,"  the  follow- 
ing :  and  ''that  every  agreement  or  lease  for  letting 
land  should  contain  a  clause  insuring  to  the  tenant 
compensation  for  improvements  effected  by  him, 
provided  his  holding  be  interfered  with  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  or  if  a  change  of  owners 
occurs." 
Mr.  J.  D.  Cave  seconded  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Joseph  Staple  said  that  he  laboured 
under  a  disadvantage  in  speaking  after  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, for  he  made  no  pretensions  to  the  oratory  for 
which  that  gentleman  was  celebrated.      He  was 
aware  that  much  had  been  said  out  of  doors  about 
this  question,  but,  regardless  of  that,  he  should 
state  his  opinbn  fearlessly :  he  only  regretted  tl^^t 


I  there  were  not  more  gentlemen  in  the  room.    For 
his  part  he  agreed  with  the  greater  part  of  the  reso- 
!  lution  their  secretary  had  proposed :  the  question 
{ was,  had  the  tenant  any  rights  ?    Now,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  preceding  speaker  he  did  not 
see  that  he  had  any ;  for  he  compared  him  to  the 
dependent  individual  who  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money;  but  he  believed  the  tenant  fiurmers  bad 
;  their  rights  as  well  as  other  classes  of  the  com- 
J  munity.    Mr.  Shaw  had  defined  tenant-right  to  be 
I  the  "  right  of  the  tenant  to  compensation  for  outlay 
!  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  when  the  period 
;  of  his  occupation  has  not  been  of  sufficient  duration 
to  enable  him  to  reimburse  that  outlay.*'    Now, 
where  land  was  held  under  a  yearly  tenancy,  was 
there  any  inducement  offered  for  improvement? 
The  lan^ord  and  tenant  may  be  on  good  teraw 
to-day :  to-morrow  the  tenant  might  stumble  over 
an  old  hare,  and  next  day  have  notice  to  quit;  or 
there  may  be  an  election  of  knights  of  the  shire, 
and  the  tenant,  by  voting  contrary  to  his  landlord's 
wishes,  may  get  turned  out.     Now  these  things 
had  happened,  and  might  possildy  happen  again; 
for  nothing  annoyed  some  gentlemen  more  than 
for  the  tenant  to  kill  the  wild  animals  on  his  estate, 
though,  with  the  secretary,  he  thought  it  notldng 
very  criminal.    Now  he  had  nothing  to  comphun 
of  his  landlord ;  he  believed  himself  privileged  with 
a  good  one ;  but  if  he  was  in  a  farm  that  would  be 
considerably  bettered  by  the  outlay  of  capital,  he 
certainly  should  require  security  for  that  capital  It 
would  not  do  for  tiie  tenant  to  go  about  draining 
or  high  systems  of  cultivation  without  a  security, 
yet  how  was  the  land  to  be  made  to  yield  more  but 
by  extraordinary  cultivation  ?     It  had  been  said 
that  the  tenant  made  his  own  bargain ;  now  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  thought  he  did  not,  but  was 
obliged  to  take  it  as  the  landlord  thought  proper  to 
let  it.    The  best  security  for  the  capital  of  a  tenant, 
he  thought  they  would  all  admit,  was  a  long  lease. 
If  the  hudlords  would  give  that,  and  leave  out 
some  of  the  old  clauses,  we  should  not  want  a 
better  means  of  security.    That  the  tenant  required 
some  security  or  other,  was  evident.    Would  the 
tradesman  lay    out    money  without  a  security? 
Decidedly  not.    Neither  ought  the  fiirmer.     He 
did  not  wish  to  dictate  to  the  landlords ;  they  had 
land,  and  could  do  as  they  liked  with  it ;  but  the 
tenant  farmers  had  rights,  and  it  behoved  them  to 
stand  up  for  them.    He  thought  whatever  conclu- 
sion they  came  to,  that  discussion  would  do  a  deal 
of  good :  it  would  show  the  tenant  farmers  of  the 
neighbourhood  that  they  ought  to  ask  security  of 
their  landlords    for  the  good   of  the    labouring 
classes,  that  they  may  farm  after  better  methods, 
which  would  require  more  labour ;  and  he  thought 
at^  landlords  would  also  see  that  by  a  good  im- 
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proring  tenant  tfaey  were  benefited.  If  laws  were 
granted,  and  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  farm  as  he 
thought  proper,  he  would  lay  out  his  capital  fear- 
lessly, go  on  prosperously,  and  the  owners  of  the 
•oil  would  not  so  often  be  obliged  to  distrain  for 
their  rents.  Thus  they  saw  that  the  landlords, 
tenants,  and  labourers  would  be  equally  benefited 
bj  the  tenant's  being  aDowed  security  by  lease  or 
otherwise.  He  would  defy  the  farmers  of  that 
neighbourhood  to  cultivate  as  well  as  they  ought 
nnlees  they  employed  more  labourers  than  ihey  had 
ever  yet  done.  He  had  long  been  of  opinion  that 
the  more  labour  a  person  expended  on  an  estate, 
the  better  right  he  had  to  expect  a  profit ;  but  he 
imut  have  a  better  security  than  the  generahty  of 
fanners  had  now,  for  the  yearly  tenant  surely  could 
fed  no  interest  in  improving  his  &rm  by  employ- 
bifC  more  labourers.  Now  he  sincerely  wished  that 
the  landlords  would  not  think  that  they  wished  to 
annoy  them  by  discussing  these  things,  for  he 
coold  assure  them  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
They  wished  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
tenant  has  a  right  to  security,  although  he  believed 
their  worthy  chairman  had  denied  them  that  right. 

The  Chairman  begged  to  put  Mr.  Staple  right 
on  that  point :  he  had  admitted  the  right,  and  he 
only  differed  from  the  secretary  in  the  means  to 
get  that  right.  He  objected  to  legislative  inter- 
ference, because  of  its  impracticability. 

Mr.  Stapls  thought  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
get  security  of  the  landlords :  some  would  give  it, 
00  doobt;  but  the  majority  would  refuse.  He  ad- 
niitted  the  difiiculty  of  legislative  interference ;  but 
he  contended  that  the  tenant  ought  to  be  protected, 
md  where  he  laid  out  money  on  his  farm,  and  was 
not  allowed  time  to  rdmburse  himself,  he  ought  to 
be  enabled  to  demand  compensation  of  his  land- 
lord. 

Mr.  Francis  Hook  said  that  they  all  knew 
^  the  £Eurmer  was  expected  to  improve.  He  was 
often  told  to  lay  out  more  money,  to  manage  with 
more  skill,  and  to  be  more  enterprising ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  him  that  fiirmers  were  not  wholly  responsi- 
ble for  the  slow  march  of  improvement;  they  were 
sometimes  unable  to  cultivate  better,  not  from  the 
vant  of  capital,  but  from  the  want  of  security  not 
txang  soffident  to  justify  them  in  laying  it  out,  for 
half  the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  were  let  from 
year  to  year.  Now,  when  improvements  were  ef- 
iccted,  the  £urmer  was  frequently  unable  to  see  his 
ODoney  back  again  until  several  years  had  elapsed. 
He  did  not  approve  of  leases  as  they  existed  at 
present,  and  he  thought  that  many  formers  ob- 
jected because  they  would  not  be  bound  to  follow 
^  system  of  fieurming  that  was  practised  a  hundred 
years  ago;  but  he  thought  if  some  such  agreement 
▼ere  entered  into  as  had  been  recommended  by 


Mr.  Francis,  and  if,  on  the  tenant  giving  up  an 
estate,  two  independent  persons  were  called  in  to 
value  the  improvements  which  had  been  effected, 
it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  all  parties ;  but  he 
was  not  of  opinion  that  the  landlord  should  pay 
for  the  improvements.  No,  he  considered  it  the 
province  of  the  in-coming  tenant  to  do  that ;  and  if 
this  system  were  practised,  it  would  stop  the  pre- 
sent reckless  competition  for  farms ;  men  of  capital 
would  be  more  likely  to  embark  it  on  the  land, 
and  we  should  have  more  imitators  of  Mr. 
Huxtable. 

Mr.  JosBPH  Darby  asked  leave  to  alter  his 
resolution,  by  leaving  out  the  word  "  permanent" 
from  the  following  part^of  it :  "  And  a  legislative 
enactment  ought  to  be  enforced,  whereby  on  leav- 
ing an  estate  he  (the  tenant)  may  claim  from  its 
owner  compensation  for  all  the  capital  he  had  ex- 
pended on  it  in  permanent  improvement,  and  for 
the  reimbursement  of  which  he  had  not  been  al- 
lowed sufficient  time."  Now,  it  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  that  there  might  be  various  opinions 
as  to  what  permanent  improvements  really  were : 
some  would  not  class  subsoiling  under  that  term ; 
and  though  manuring  highly,  and  fieurming  after  a 
high  system,  would  leave  its  good  effects  in  the 
land  for  many  years,  yet  some  would  not  consider 
his  resolution  as  it  now  stood  advocated  security 
for  that  description  of  capital;  he  therefore  asked 
leave  to  expunge  the  word  "  permanent"  from  the 
resolution  he  had  proposed.  This  having  been 
allowed, 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cavb  said,  they  were  seeking  what 
was  impracticable,  in  trying  to  get  a  legislative  en- 
actment on  the  question ;  and  he  thought  with  Mr. 
Francis,  that  even  if  they  succeeded  in  getting  it,  it 
would  only  lead  to  a  series  of  litigation,  for  the 
landlord  and  tenant  would  seldom  agree  about 
compensation ;  neither  did  he  see  any  reason  why 
the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  compensate 
the  tenant  for  every  freak  he  might  choose  to  in- 
dulge in :  one  man  may  have  a  fancy  to  turn  gra- 
rier,  and  put  up  a  lot  of  stalls  on  a  sheep  or  dairy 
farm,  which  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  use  to 
the  next  comer.  If  any  law  was  made  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  it  should  only  have  force  where  agree- 
ments had  been  made.  The  best  way  in  his  opinion 
that  a  tenant  could  be  secured  was  by  a  lease ;  he 
thought  if  the  system  of  granting  leases  were  re- 
formed— ^if  long  leases  were  granted,  made  renew- 
able every  seven  years,  with  a  clause  sinular  to  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Francis,  the  tenant  would  have 
nothing  to  clog  his  efforts  in  the  improvement  of 
the  soil.  The  present  system  of  granting  leases,  he 
was  aware,  was  objectionable.  It  was  often  the  case 
that  a  man  took  an  estate,  and  got  it  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  in  the  first  part  of  the  term ;  while  at 
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the  latter  part  he  studied  how  to  rack  out  of  the 
farm  all  that  he  had  put  into  it.  But  if  the  systein 
which  he  recommended  were  adopted,  there  would 
he  no  inducement  for  him  to  exhaust  the  land. 

Mr.  Hallbtt  said  he  was  sorry  to  hear  many 
remarks  that  had  been  made  that  night,  which  were 
not  in  accordance  with  die  principle  laid  down  at 
the  last  meeting  of  that  chib--*that  security  was 
wanted  by  the  tenant  farmer  for  the  good  of  the 
labourers.  Now,  since  that  time  he  had  read  many 
statements  of  many  practical  agrieutturists,  who 
were  all  arguing  on  one  point — that  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes  required  to  be  improved,  and 
that  the  means  of  effecting  it  was,  giving  the  ten- 
antry security  for  their  capital.  Now,  when  they 
saw  that  great  landed  proprietors,  lords,  and  even 
dukes,  had  come  fonmd  and  proposed  that  the 
tenant  should  have  compensation,  he  «iw  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not,  as  a  Farmers'  Club,  come 
to  a  resolution  on  the  question.  Now  the  question 
was,  which  was  the  best  way  to  get  compensation  i 
A  great  landed  proprietor,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county,  had  proposed  that  it  should  be  done  by 
legislative  enactment,  and  the  resolution  which 
their  secretary  had  proposed  was  founded  on  those 
views,  to  which  he  should  give  his  support.  Some 
gentlemen  seemed  to  have  great  faith  in  leases,  but 
were  they  not  generally  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer;  who 
placed  in  them  the  obsolete  forms  and  customs  of 
other  days,  and  whkh  often  caused  the  lease  to  be 
an  injury  to  the  improving  £urmer  ?  He  agreed 
irith  what  Mr.  Cave  had  said  respecting  leases; 
but  even  if  we  could  get  the  system  he  advocated^ 
a  legislative  enactment  would  be  tiecessary  in  cases 
of  death,  and  he  believed  the  principle  advocated  in 
their  secretary's  resolution  would  act  just  the  same 
where  there  was  a  lease  as  where  there  was  not. 
Mr.  Cave  had  said  the  tenant  frequently  racked  out 
the  farm  at  the  latter  part  of  his  lease,  and  it  was 
for  this  very  reason  that  an  enactment  was  neces- 
sary, which  would  enable  the  tenant  to  farm  at  all 
times  the  same.  If  he  were  to  die  to-morrow»  there 
was  no  law  to  ensure  to  his  widow  the  capital  he 
had  laid  out  on  his  farm,  and  he  had  a  great  deal 
of  it  there ;  they  wanted  a  law  that  would  give  the 
tenant  the  same  right  for  compensation  as  the  land 
lord  possessed  over  the  tenatt  who  impoverished 
his  estate. 

Mr.  Wm.  HBBDtTcn  said  that  when  a  tenant 
took  an  estate  it  was  very  desirable  that  he  should 
have  security,  but  he  objected  to  the  term  "Tenant 
Right."  He  would  rather  ask  for  security,  or  pe- 
tition the  legislature,  tiuin  demand  it  as  a  right. 
When  the  landlord  let  an  estate  it  was  just  the  same 
as  if  he  had  lent  so  much  money,  and  he  expected 
a  suitable  return  for  it,  and  the  tenant  could  take  it 
or  leave  it,  \b  he  thongbl  fit ;  if  the  teiMttt  was  to 


improve  the  estkte,  he  would  ask  compensation  of 
the  landlord,  and  if  the  land  was  really  improred, 
he  could  afford  to  give  it  It  was  impossible  to 
tell  what  weal  or  woe  would  attend  the  man  who 
took  an  estate— he  may  turn  spendthrift,  he  may 
be  unlucky — and  he  thought  that  any  kw  to  regu- 
late the  relationship  between  himself  and  bis  land- 
lord could  not  be  weU  applied ;  he  coincided  with 
Mr.  Francis,  that  they  should  get  a  clause  inserted 
in  their  leases  that  would  give  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements,  if  they  could  get 
the  landlords  in  the  humour;  if  not,  he  considered 
it  a  bad  job  (a  fough).  He  did  not  think  it  any 
use  to  go  to  the  legislature  about  the  matter. 
When  the  farmer  takes  an  estate,  he  must  try  to 
make  the  best  bargain  he  can;  and  if  he  gets  agood 
landlord,  he  must  think  Imnself  fortunate. 

Thk  Chairman  observed,  that  if  the  proposed 
law  was  established,  a  man  taking  land  for  three 
years  may  lay  out  a  considerable  sum  in  guano  the 
second  year,  and  get  out  every  shilling  again,  and 
yet  lay  claim  to  be  compensated  by  his  landlord  for 
it.  He  thought  no  legislative  enactment  coold  he 
passed  to  meet  every  caset  and  it  would  be  better 
done  in  the  way  he  htid  proposed. 

After  a  few  more  remarks  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Staple, 

Mr.  Joseph  Darby  rose  to  reply.  Their  dif- 
ferences in  opinion  were  similar  to  tiiose  that  had 
arisen  in  almost  every  place  where  this  question 
had  been  discussed :  some  advocated  legislative 
interference,  while  others  thought  they  should  he 
enabled  to  induce  the  landlords  to  grant  them 
*'  Tenant  Right,"  by  means  of  leases.  Now,  if  they 
could  induce  the  landlords  to  gnmt  them  long 
leases,  renewable  at  seven  yearn,  as  had  been  re- 
commended that  night,  they  would  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  going  to  parliament  for  legisbtion; 
but  were  they  iStely  to  get  leases  ?  Did  the  land- 
lords seem  at  all  annous  to  grant  them  1  Was  it 
not  a  fact  that  fewer  leases  were  granted  now  than 
years  ago  ^  Where  one  farmer  had  a  lease  were 
there  not  six  that  had  not^  He  was  of  opinion 
that  they  would  never  eff^t  their  object  by  means 
of  leases.  Now,  could  not  the  legislature  give  us 
cheap  law  if  they  chose }  They  had  recently  given 
us  an  instance  that  they  could,  by  passing  the 
Small  Debts  Act.  And  Cttlainly  it  was  right  for 
tiie  tenant  to  have  a  legisUtive  enactment  to  pro- 
tect him,  whether  he  made  use  of  it  or  not;  for 
with  it,  arbitration  could  be  tried,  and  the  tribunal 
need  not  be  sought  only  when  that  had  failed. 
The  former  part  of  his  resolntioA,  it  seemed,  met 
their  approbation ;  they  agreed  that  a  deal  of  capi- 
tal required  to  be  expended  on  the  land  in  that 
neighbourhood  before  it  could  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vautage.  If  they  had  any  doubts  on  that  pcaat,  it 
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wai  onlf  lor  them  to  go  <mt»  aid  view  their  wet, 
imdnined  Mds,  and  their  diBOMl  lanes  (a  latigh); 
and  thejr  would  be  convinced  that  a  good  syetem 
of  caldTation  could  not  be  established  beiore  per- 
fflanent  impnyvemente  had  been  effected.  Now, 
would  not  the  farmers  of  this  neighbourhood  be 
considered  madmen  if  they  commenced  inaking 
good  roads  without  a  better  system  of  seounty  for 
tiwBrcapital  than  they  had  at  preeenCf  for  Mr. 
Htlkct  had  informed  them  the  other  day  that  that 
operatkm  would  cost  £145  per  mile.  Draining  was 
also  an  expensive  work,  and  a  tenant  would  cer- 
tainly be  foolish  to  perform  it,  with  his  present  se- 
nvity;  and  yet  he  befieved  their  lanes  would  never 
be  made  good,  and  much  of  the  land  would  not  be 
drained,  until  the  farmers  did  it  themselves.  But 
it  WIS  not  alone  for  permanent  improvements  that 
the  tenant  farmer  wanted  sectirity  for  his  capital. 
In  these  days  everf- order  of  me;n  were  improving, 
aad  the  present  etate  of  the  country  required  that 
theinwr  should  be  an  improver  alsob  Mr.  Hewitt 
Divis,  in  the  ''  Farmers'  Almanac,*'  gi^es  the 
faDowing  advice  to  young  farmers  t — *'  Never  be 
conteotid  till  all  your  land  has  been  trenched  or 
tamed  over  by  the  spade  a  foot  in  depth."  Now, 
subniHng  was  expensive;  Mr.  Hallett  had  offered 
two  pounds  per  Here  to  any  one  who  would  perform 
it  on  his  tail ;  and  h»  thought  they  would  agree 


with  him,  that  this  improfvement  could  not  bo  ef- 
fected without  the  fanner  had  security  for  his  capi- 
tal ;  neither  would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  farm  after 
a  high  state  of  culture,  for  that  required  the  outlay 
of  considerable  capital.  The  law  recognised  farm- 
ing as  a  business ;  and  he  thought  it  ought  to  give 
to  the  farmer,  what  he  understood  every  English- 
man was  entitled  to — security  for  his  capital,  when 
laid  out  in  legitimate  business. 

The  Chairman,  after  making  a  few  observa- 
tions, put  the  question  to  the  meeting,  and,  on  a 
show  of  hands  being  taken,  declared  the  amend- 
ment carried.  The  resolution  passed  therefore 
stands  thus : — **  That  an  immense  outlay  of  capital 
requires  to  be  expended  on  much  of  the  land  in  this 
neighbotuhood,  before  it  can  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  its  occupiers  are  at  present  debarred 
from  effecting  improvements,  because  they  have  no 
security  that  they  shall  reap  the  advantage  of  them; 
that  the  tenant  ^mer  has  a  ri^t  to  security  for  his 
capital,  when  expended  on  the  land ;  and  that  every 
lease  or  agreenept  for  letting  land;  should  coution  a 
clause,  insuring  to  the  tenant  compensation  for 
improvements  effected  by  him,  proidded  his  hold- 
ing be  interfered  with  previous  to  the  expiration  of 
his  term,  or  a  charge  of  owners  occur." 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  the  meet- 
ing a^ourned.— Sherborne  Journal. 


FRENCm    AND   ENGLISH    RATES    FOR   MERCHANDISE   AND   CATTLE. 


Mr.  Silomea'S  **  Railways  hi  Bnglatid  sod  Vranee" 
farnidHB  as  with  the  fottowfaig  comparisen  of  rales  ibr 
anjin^  merchandise  and  eattle  on  the  London  and 
K«li.1IMMnllaBr«dontbs  tais  aadOtleBns/and 
Orions to Tonn  BrftlH9Si«- 

LOJI]K)N  Airn  NOnTH'WKBTBAN   RAILWAY. 

Rates  Ibr  Cattle. 

OxeD,  C«lf«,       MMft,     PIstt 

p«r  hMi.      V0t  Mad.  per  haad.  per  hd. 

fltficasi.ai.  ..   It.  M.  ..   li.  .*  It. 

flaiM.    ..    la.  Id.    •«  114. 


Tmt 


tid. 


fAKia  AND  OU.SAMS  AKD  OU.BANS  TO  TOUBS  LIKSS. 

KatsslbrGiltle. 

.OiaiV  Bhmff        Piga  aad 

MUM.        pKhrnAs      .ptflMd.  CalfW. 

nrii  to  MMM..*    ..    andd.    ..    Hd.    .•    Siwi 


tAKlB  TO  AND   raOM   ORLBAyS,    AN1>  TO    AND    f  ROIC 
ORLEANS  TO  TOURS. 

Bates  for  carrying  a  ton  of  merchandise. 


Koi  aimaad.  lit  dsia.  id.  ela».  Srd  claia. 
i«  d.  a*  d«         a.  d.  i.  d. 

Orlaana  to  Paria..76  ..  89  0  ..  18  8  ..  14  9  ..  ISO 
Parii  to  OflcaBS..70  ..  8S  0  ..  14  0  ..  12  9  ..  9  1 
Orteaaafo  Totrt..7«  ..  M  S  ..  IS  4  ..  Is  4  ..  0  0 
'Hut  io  Otlmm.,U    ..    ti  •    ..    14  0    ..    Id  0    ..      7  0 

JMnrOON  AKD  KOETB-WBSTBmir. 

Rates  for  oonyeyance  o(  a  ton  of  merchandise  76  mUes, 
heuf  the  same  distance  ss  from  Paris  to  Orleans. 

Not  cIsaMd.  lit  cl«i8.Sad  6laM.Snl  dtu. 
MUaa.       a.  d.  a.  d.         a.d.         s.  d. 

From  London  to 

aaydistanceof   76    ..    16  10    ..    12  8    ..    OS    ..    7  11 
Do.  to  aay  dig- 
tanoeof. 72    ..    15    0  -  ..    If  0    ..    0  •    ..    7    6 

On  the  London  and  North- Western,  end  ea  most  of 
the  Eqglish  iinos,  cattle,  die,  an  KMaUy  ehufed  hy  the 
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waggon  instead  of  per  head.  A  waggon  will  contain  lii 
(at  beagts,  or  seren  to  eight  lean ;  40  fat  sherp,  or  oO 
lean ;  the  aame  number  of  pigs ;  and  30  fat  calres,  or 
40  lean  ;  and  the  droyer  or  shepherd  in  charge  of  a 
waggon-load  is  allowed  a  free  passage  to  boot.  The 
comparison  of  the  merchandise  and  cattle  rates  is, 
thereforoi  greatly  in  fayour  of  English  railway  compa- 
nies. CaAiages  and  horses,  as  has  been  shown,  are  car- 
ried infinitely  oheqier  in  Enf^d. 

Cattlb  Ratbs.— The  Norfolk  Company  baye  just 
officially  announced  the  fbllowing :  — 


FAT   CATTLE   mATKS.— PBR  BEAD. 

TO  LONDON  FnoM         Beasts.  Calyes.  Shen. 

s.    d.  s.    d.  s.   d. 

Yarmouth each    9    6  3    0  13 

Norwich »,     9    0  2    6  13 

Dereham     m     9    0  2    6  13 

Wjmondham ,86  26  13 

Attleborough n     8    6  2    6  13 

Tlietford    M     8    0  2    0  13 

Brandon •»     7    6  2    6  10 

Lean  Cattle  Rates. — 5d.  per  mile  per  waggon 

(four  wheels)  no  less  charge  than  for  twenty  miles  will 

be  made. 


FARMERS'    CLUB    HOUSE. 


MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  THE   COMMITTEE 
OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Monday,  Dec  7. 

Presentp-Messrs.  R.  Baker,  J.  Beadd,  G.  Emery,  T. 
Knight,  C.  W.  Johnson,  W.  Shaw  (Strand),  J.  Tyler, 
and  J.  Wood; 

W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  the  diair. 

A  House  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
following  members  :  —  Messrs.  R.  Baker,  J.  Beadel, 
W.  Bell,  H.  G.  Brandreth,  C.  W.  Johnson,  T.  Knight, 
H.  Price,  W.  Shaw  (Strand),  J.  Tyler,  and  J.  Wood. 

Mr.  Baker  vacating  the  oiSoe  of  chairman  to  the 
monthly  discussions,  Mr.  W.  Fisher  Hobbs  was  unani- 
mously chosen  to  succeed  him  as  chairman  of  the  discus- 
sums  for  the  ensufaig  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Tyler,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bea- 
del, a  Tote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Baker,  for  the 
yery  able  manner  in  which  he  had  presided  at  the  dif- 
ferent meetings  derated  to  discussion. 

The  following  subjects  were  selected  for  discussion  : — 

Monday,  January  4,  1847.^"  On  the  adyantages 
the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  would  afibrd  the 
Tenant  Farmer.''-— Proposed  by  Mr.  Smith,  of 
Rye. 

February  1.— '<  On  the  adyantages  the  public  would 
deriye  from  the  breaking  up  of  inferior  Grass 
Lands."— By  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Northampton. 

March  1.  —  '*  Upon  the  comparatiye  merits  of 
Waggons  and  One-horse  Carts,  for  the  purposes 
of  Agriculture."— By  Mr.  R.  Baker. 

April  5.  —  "On  the  action  of  Chemical  Manures, 
and  the  best  method  of  making  Fsrm-yard 
Dung."— By  Mr.  J.  C.  Nesbit. 

May  3.—"  How  far  would  a  weU-iegulated  system 
of  Tenant-right  be  beneficial  to  the  Ijandlord." 
—By  Mr.  Shaw  (Strand). 

June  7.  —  "  Upon  the  bearing  of  the  present  Cur- 
rency Laws  upon  Agriculture,  and  how  far  they 
aifeet  the  yahw  of  Agricultural  Produce."— By 
Mr.  J.  Wood. 


GENERAL  ANNUAL  MEETING. 
Dec  10,  1846. 

Present— Honourable  W.  H.  Wilson,  Messrs.  W.  An- 
derson, R.  Baker,  E.  Ball,  W.  Bennett,  R.  Bennett, 
G.  Emery,  T.  Gramger,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  W.  Hut- 
ley,  C.  H.  Lattimore,  E.  Lawfbrd,  C.  Lipsoombe,  H. 
Oyerman,  J.  Pain,  W.  Purser,  W.  Shaw  (Strand),  W. 
Shaw  (Northampton),  R.  Smith  (Burley),  G.Tumer, 
J.Weod,  &c.,&c. 

R.  Smitb,  Esq.,  in  the  cfaur. 
The  balance-sheet  of  the  past  year  was  read  and  ro- 
ceiyed. 

The  following  members  of  tiie  Committee  were  bal- 
loted out,  and  all,  except  the  last  four,  re-elected : — H. 
Price,  W.  Anderson,  C.  W.  Johnson,  W.  Shaw,  Captain 
Aitchison,  R.  Baker,  W.  Cheffins,  W.  Bell,  S.  Grantham, 
H.  Cook,  H.  Brandreth,  and  W.  Lovell. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  on  the  Com- 
mittee :  — H.  Oyerman,  E.  Ball,  G.  Ptosons,  J.  Finn,  W. 
Bennett,  and  C.  H.  Lattimore. 

MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  COMMITTEE  OF 

MANAGEMENT. 

Monday,  Januaet  4. 

Present— Messrs.  J.  Beadel,    G.   Emery,  W.  Fisher 

Hobbs,  T.  Knight,  C.  H.   Uttfanore,  J.    Oakley. 

H. Oyerman,  G.  Parsons,  W.  Shaw  (Strand),  J.T^Ier, 

and  J.  Wood. 

W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Committee  Meatiiig  were  read, 
confirmed,  and  signed  by  the  ohairman  of  thb  day. 
The  minutes  of  the  General  Annual  Meeting  were  abo 
read. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the 
Club :— H.  Ayres,  Esq.,  25,  Linooln's-inn-fidds ;  J. 
Brayender,  Esq.,  Cirencester ;  B.  Bond  Cabbell,  Esq., 
M.P.,  39,  Chappie-street,  Edgewaro-road ;  J.  Donald- 
son, Esq.,  Manehester;  J.  A.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Naish 
House,  Bristol;  T.  Partridge,  Esq.,  Dflbridge,  Col- 
dwster ;  S.  Swaifield,  Esq.,  Ampddll  Ftok,  Beds. ;  H. 
Trethewy,  Esq.,  Silsoe,  Beds. 
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THE  LONDON   FARMERS'   CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  WHICH  THE    REPEAL  OF  THE    MALT-TAX  WOULD  AFFORD  THE 

TENANT   FARMER. 


The  Qsnal  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ftrmera'  Clah  took 
plice  on  Monday,  Jan.  4,  at  the  Club  Room,  in  New 
Bridge  Street,  Blackfrian,  Mr.  Fiaher  Hobbiintbe 
dtttr.  Hm  mibject  which  stood  upon  the  card  for  dii- 
ounoB  was  one  of  Yerj  oonsidenble  interest,  tis  ,  "  The 
idnntages  which  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-tax  would  afford 
tothetoumt  farmer." 

Hie  CHAiRMaN,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  meet- 
iaf,  stated  that  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  the  Com- 
mittee had  done  him  the  honour  of  electing  him  to  that 
oflioe  for  the  current  year  (cheers).  He  felt  considera- 
ble diffidence  in  tliat  position  to-night,  in  consequence 
of  the  extreme  importance  of  the  subject  which  had  very 
wiiely  been  put  upon  the  card  for  discussion  this  erening. 
No  Rtbject  oonld  hare  been  better  chosen,  for  there  was 
nooe  which  more  immediately  claimed  the  attention  of 
tbe  practical  farmer  than  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax 
(Hear).  Mr.  Smith,  of  Rye,  would  now  proceed  to 
opm  the  question  for  discussion  (cheers). 

Mr.  Bum  said  when  he  undertook  the  task  of  open- 
iag  this  question  for  discussion,  he  was  not  aware  that  it 
v*s  Dcoeanry  to  introduce  the  subject  so  fully  as  he  now 
fiwiidit  was  expected  he  should  do ;  he,  therefore,  feared 
that  he  ahould  be  yery  far  from  doing  justice  to  its  ts- 
riou  details.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  some  re- 
lolatifms  passed  at  a  meeting  on  5th  Oct-,  1829,  in  fa- 
Tov  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  and  which  meeting, 
k  was  pnmd  to  say,  emanated  in  his  own  district  (hear, 
bear).  He  was  equally  well  pleased  to  obserre  that  the 
praent  moTcment  in  hiovur  of  the  repeal  of  that  tax 
oripoated  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (cheers).  Hia  ob- 
jectioos  to  the  malt-tax  were  founded  on  the  conviction 
that  ill  operation  prevented  food  from  being  produced 
at  the  cheapest  eost ;  that  it  impeded  the  improvement 
of  land ;  that  it  checked  the  employment  of  the  labourer ; 
that  it  reduced  the  consumption  of  one  of  our  staple 
tftides ;  and  was  most  oppressive  as  falling  in  a  ten- 
fold degree  on  the  working  classes  of  this  country  (hear, 
Ikst).  If  the  mnlt-tax  were  repealed,  and  the  fkrmer 
vere  allowed  to  malt  his  own  barley,  he  could  fatten  hia 
cittle  upon  it,  and  raiae  a  much  larger  quantity,  and  at 
Boeb  cheaper  rate  than  he  was  now  doing  (hear,  hear). 
He  was  himself,  at  present,  consuming  oil-cake  to  the 
inouit  of  d?400  per  annum ;  now  all  the  food  necessary 
for  fiittenmg  his  cattle  he  should  produce  from  his  own 
loQ  if  he  were  permitted,  by  the  repeal  of  this  tax,  to 
oerciae  his  own  eoeigies  and  enterprise  (hear).  He  had 
nid  that  thia  tsx  greatly  impeded  the  improvement  of 
thelaad,  and  this  vras  especially  the  case  in  Sussex, 
vbere  the  soils  were  rather  stiff ;  that  was  certainly  not 
>  barley  district,  but  if  they  had  fiill  power  to  exert  their 
energies,  there  was  no  doubt  that  under  draining  would 
be  carried  out  to  n  much  greater  extent  than  at  present. 


and  that  would  give  a  greater  amount  of  employment  to 
the  labourer.  The  demand  for  labour  must  go  on  in  an 
increasing  ratio  with  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
Many  of  the  stiff  soils  would  soon  be  rendered  fit  for 
growing  the  second-ratequalities  of  barley,  whichoould  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  fattening,  and  the  consumption 
of  barley  for  malting  would  beyond  a  doubt  be  at  least 
doubled.  If  thia  were  the  case  they  would  require  about 
two  milliooa  of  acres  of  land  for  the  produce  of  barley 
more  than  were  at  present  under  cultivation  (hear,  hear). 
Barley,  of  all  white  atraw  cropa,  drew  the  least  firom  the 
soil,  and  employed  a  greater  amount  of  labour  than  any 
other  description  of  arable  crops.  It  was  supposed  that 
about  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  were  planted  with  hops, 
and  that  about  14/.  per  acre  was  actually  spent  in  manual 
labour  upon  them,  the  amount  of  which  would  be 
7b0,000f.  If  they  could  only  get  fireedom,  there  was 
no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  doubled,  and  if  by  a 
repeal  of  this  tax  they  could  produce  four  millions  where 
they  now  only  produced  two  millions,  why  the  labourer 
and  the  manufacturer  must  be  equally  benefited  (hear, 
hear).  The  towns,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  were  as  much 
ititerested  in  this  question  as  any  class  of  this  commu- 
nity in  the  country  districts.  It  had  now  been  clearly 
aacertained  that  the  labourer  paid  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  taxation  of  this  country;  his  condition, 
therefore,  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and  demanded 
their  warmest  sympathy  (hear,  hear).  He  concluded  by 
saying  that  having  thus  briefly  introduced  the  subject  to 
them,  he  should  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  some  friends 
around  him,  who  would  enter  more  fiiUy  upon  this  im- 
portant question. 

Mr.  LATTiMORa,  of  Hertfordshire,  having  responded 
to  a  call  for  him  by  rising,  said — Gentlemen,  Mr.  Smith 
has  given  yon  the  outline  of  this  subject  of  dtscusaion, 
and  if  you  call  upon  me  for  my  opinion  upon  it  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  give  it  you  (hear).  I  think  we  may 
first  take  this  question  to  be  a  matter  of  finance  and  tax- 
ation ;  but  before  we  can  freely  and  fairly  discuss  it  we 
must,  I  think,  settle  one  simple  point  in  relation  to  it, 
because  there  is  some  confusion  existing  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  who  hold  the  opinion  that  the  malt  tax,  so 
fiar  from  being  an  injury  to  the  farmer,  ii  a  positive  be- 
nefit to  him  (hear,  and  a  laugh).  Now,  before  we  can 
enter  upon  the  merita  of  a  question  like  this,  we  must 
ground  our  opinions  and  set  our  minds  upon  something 
like  a  fixity  of  principle  (hear).  I  say  Uxation  is  an 
unqualified  evil  in  itself ;  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  I  admit, 
but  that  it  is  an  evil  there  can  be  no  doubt  (hear,  hear). 
The  question  to-night  is,  whether  malt  is  an  article  upon 
which  taxation  is  wisely  placed,  and  whether  it  ought 
fairly  and  justly  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  tax  ?  As  far- 
mers, you  have  a  deep  interest  in  that  question ;  you  are 
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JDitified  in  calling  it  an  evil,  and  yon  have  to  conaider 
whether  it  ia  a  fair  and  jnat  bnrden  npon  the  agricnltnre 
of  tfaia  country  (hear,  hear).  I  take  it  that  the  malt-tax 
interferea  with  the  cnltivation  of  land,  and  reatricta  the 
growth  of  barley,  and  conaeqoently  of  all  green  crops 
(hear,  hear).  It  changes  the  mode  of  cnltnre,  lessens  the 
demand  for,  and  the  wages  of,  labour,  and  diminishes 
the  supply  of  bread  com  and  animal  food  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  present  deficiency  of  food  ia  war 
questionably  considerably  aggravated  by  the  operation 
of  this  tax.  There  ia  a  great  outcry  just  now  for  an  or- 
der in  Council  to  prevent  distillation  from  grain ;  but  I 
take  it  that  no  manufsctnrers  in  this  country  would  sub- 
mit to  such  an  interference  with  their  legitimate  trade. 
In  the  years  1794-5,  a  period  of  great  scarcity,  the  same 
thing  occurred.  There  was,  at  that  time,  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  Government  interfering 
to  prevent  distillation  from  grain.  But  I  think  that  a 
spedea  of  interference  to  which  as  free  citixens  of  a  free 
state  you  ought  not  to  submit ;  no  doubt,  however,  the 
good  sense  of  the  country  will  prevent  any  such  inter- 
ference (hear,  hear).  The  operation  of  the  malt-tax,  be- 
yond all  question,  has  decreased  the  consumption  of 
malt ;  in  1730,  the  consumption  of  malt  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  at  the  rate  of  5  bushels  per  head  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  In  1845,  the  consumption 
had  decreased  to  the  rate  of  1  buahel  6  gallons  (hear, 
hear).  Tliis  tax  also  interferes,  I  said,  with  the  mode 
of  cultivation ;  gentlemen  present  are  aware  that  many 
farmers  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  sowing  wheat  after 
turnips  instead  of  barley  after  turnips  because  they  expect 
a  greater  immediate  return  (hear).  But  you  know  also, 
gentlemen,  by  experienoe  as  practical  men,  that  the  land 
is  thereby  incapacitatedfor  thefiiture  production  of  wheat, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  ia  an  ultimate  loss  incurred  by 
this  desire  for  immediate  gain  (hear).  Mr.  Ayres,  in 
his  pamphlet  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  draws  a 
curious  comparison  between  the  quantities  of  wheat  and 
barley  sold  in  the  market  towns  of  Great  Britain  from 
whidi  Uie  averages  are  taken,  in  order  to  ahow  how  the 
one  has  remained  comparatively  stationary,  while  the 
other  has  rapidly  and  largely  increased,  llie  period  he 
takes  for  the  purpose  of  this  exemplification  la  from 
1835  to  1845,  as  foUows :— 


Wheat. 

Bariey. 

On. 

dr.. 

1885      . 

.      8.927,820 

2,033,980 

1836     . 

.      4,393.025 

2,429,579 

1887     . 

3,889,007 

2,070.763 

1838     . 

4,064,305 

2,480.812 

1839     . 

.       8,174,680 

2,408.251 

1840     . 

.       3,850,278 

2.291.427 

1841      . 

3.913.927 

2.225,459 

1842      . 

.      4,091,284 

2.576.616 

1848      . 

.       5,302;297 

2.777.493 

1844      . 

.      6,456.306 

2.834,407 

1845      . 

6.666,240 

2.468.489 

Thus  you  see,  as  Mr.  Ayres  states,  that,  while  the  in. 
crease  in  wheat  amounts  to  nearly  75  per  cent.,  barley 
hu  made  but  a  very  trifling  advance  (Hear,  hear).  An- 
other effect  of  this  non-progression  has  been  felt  in  the 
diminution  of  the  growth  of  hops ;  from  1826  to  1834 
there  was  a  positive  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  hope 
grown  in  this  country.  Now,  sir,  we  shall  certainly  be 
opposed  in  thia  matter  by  all  the  great  brewers  (and  this 
is  very  natural),  as  well  as  by  all  the  Urge  maltsters. 
There  is  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so  (Hear).  Most  of 
Uie  gentlemen  of  the  longest  experience  in  this  room  will 
admit  that,  in  their  time,  the  brewing  trade  has  become 
a  close  monopoly  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  how  do  I  prove 
this  ?  I  will  here  again,  gentlemen,  borrow  from  Mr. 
Ayres's  figures.  Every  barley-grower,  and  every  agri- 
ctdturist,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  these  matters,  and 
being  so,  I  am  gore  Qie^  will  not  be  suipnsed  tbat  they 


should  be  opposed  on  this  question  by  Mr.  Barclay  and 
odier  large  brewers  (Hear).  I  waa  readmg,  the  other 
day,  a  portion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the 
burthens  on  land,  lliis  report  contains  the  names 
of  many  eminent  agriculturists,  and  among  other  names 
that  of  Mr.  Barclay,  the  brewer.  The  house  of  that 
gentleman  consumes  120,000  quarters  of  barley  per 
annum,  and  he  is  called  a  disinterested  witness  HUear). 
Now,  of  all  modes  of  proving  disinterestedness,  Uiu  ap- 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  most  extraordinary  (Hear,  and  a 
laugh).  He  is  asked,  in  the  course  of  his  ezamination, 
what  good  he  thinks  would  accrue  to  the  farmer  from 
the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  ?  He  replies  that  he  does 
not  think  it  would  do  the  (hrmer  muck  good,  as  it  would 
lower  the  price  of  tiie  best  qualitiea  of  barley,  and  niie 
the  price  of  the  inferior  qualities.  Now,  this  appears  to 
me  to  be  rather  paradoxical.  Did  you  ever  know  that 
increasing  the  consumption  of  an  article,  in  any  trade 
whatever,  lowered  the  price  of  tiiat  article  ?  Mr.  Bar- 
clay  says—**  I  never  use  any  malt  but  the  bert."  Now, 
do  you  think  that,  if  the  duty  was  taken  off  malt,  tliat 
system  could  be  kept  up  which  haa  reared  such  immense 
fortunes  for  the  brewers  ?  And  yet  they  call  him  a  dis- 
interested witness  (Hear,  hear) !  "  Who  consumes  the 
malt  of  England,  after  it  is  manufactured  ?"  says  Mr. 
Ayiea  ;"  certainly  not  thoae  iomdiose  benefit  the  repeal 
of  die  malt-tax  is  sought  The  quantity  of  malt  mode 
in  England  in  1845  waa  30,508,840  bushels  ;  ont  of 
this,  24,421,760  bushels  were  consumed  by  brewers  and 
Ucensed  victuallers,  and  4,304,472  bushels  by  retail 
brewers,  leaving  for  the  consumption  of  private  femilies 
and  farmers  only  1,782,608  bushels ;  so  that  we  find 
about  fourteen- fifteentha  of  the  entire  quantity  of  malt 
ia  disposed  of  by  brewers.  It  is  not  verv  unlikely  that 
of  this  quantity  the  greater  part  of  the  beer  thus  made 
is  consumed  in  cities  and  large  manufacturing  towns. 
The  state  of  rural  districta,  as  regarda  the  eonsumptioa 
of  malt,  may  be  easily  inferred,  because  brewers  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  supplying  farmera  vrith  beer.  The  more 
probable  view  of  the  case  is,  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
industrious  classes  are  not  consumers,  on  account  of  its 
cost"  (Hear,  hear).  Brewers  and  maltsters  may  tell 
us  that  the  nudt-tax  ia  a  benefit,  and  that  to  remove  it 
would  be  productive  of  ii^urioua  effecta.  But  we,  as 
farmers,  know  better  (Hear).  We  know  U:at  the 
labourer  has  suffered  the  most  cruel  oppression  from  it 
I  had  a  proof  of  this  from  a  gentleman  I  met  at  Hal- 
stead,  named  Cudden ;  he  is  a  maltater,  living  at  Bungay. 
There  are  kind  -hearted  and  generous  men  in  every  class 
of  life,  and  thia  gentleman,  who  spoke  with  a  kindneis 
and  eameatness  which  I  shaU  alwaya  admire,  deserrn 
honour  as  being  the  first  maltster  who  ever  came  forward 
in  opposition  to  the  malt-tax.  He  seconded  a  resolution 
agdnst  it  at  a  pubHc  meeting  (Hear).  He  stated  that  he 
kept  a  retail  ahop  for  the  sale  of  malt,  and  found  that  be 
sold  more  in  July  to  the  agricultural  labourers  than  at 
any  other  period  of  the  year.  ITicy  aaid  to  him—"  w  c 
must  have  some  malt  now,  if  we  go  without  food ;  we 
would  have  more  if  we  could,  but  in  this  weather  ve 
muat  have  it,  at  all  events"  (Hear).  In  eleven  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  however,  they  cannot  indulge  in  malt 
liquor,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  this  tax. 
Now,  you,  as  farmers,  suffer  from  the  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing and  discontentedness  which  reign  in  the  heait  of  the 
labourer  from  his  privations,  instead  of  that  kindliness 
which  ought  to  exist  between  him  and  his  employer 
(Hear)  ;  but  he  feeU  that  he  does  not  participate  in  the 
benefits  derived  firom  his  labour.  I  have  known  lO'* 
sUnces  where  this  ill-feeling  has  been  engendered  and 
carried  to  such  a  pitch,  that  men  have  actually  set  fire  to 
the  very  property  upon  which  they  worked.  If  the 
labourer  is  not  satisfied,  your  work  will  not  be  well  done; 
and,  although  everything  may  be  smiling  around  7<^*^ 
will  not  move  a  finger  to  stne  yowr  property,  but  ralMr 
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/ed  I  ptetrare  in  itf  destnicdon.  Yoa  may  tell  me  there 
B  the  miioa  worUurose  in  the  diBtance  for  the  poor,  and 
the  jtil  for  die  correction  of  the  eril-minded  ;  but,  de- 
paid  oa  it,  yon  had  better  do  what  yon  can  to  lenen  the 
demand  upon  the  one,  and  keep  ont  inmates  from  the 
other  (Hear,  hear).  I  take  it  yon  never  can  obtain 
from  the  labourer  the  fbll  amount  of  work,  unless  there 
be  a  perfect  harmony  existing  between  his  mental  and 
physical  powers  (Hear,  hear).  When  the  body  is 
ored  for,  and  the  mind  borne  up  by  hope,  then  is  the 
laboarer  in  such  a  condition  as  to  give  you  the  greatest 
return  fisr  that  whidi  you  pay  him  for — his  labour.  This 
ii  a  most  important  consideration  for  the  landlord;  for 
if  it  be  otherwise,  the  labourer  may  be  reluctant  to 
Moit  yon  when  your  life  and  property  may  be  in  danger, 
iDd  both  may  be  lost  for  the  want  of  that  assistance 
(Hear),  lliis  is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  does  not 
cater  into  the  question  of  the  yalue  of  rent,  but  of  the 
Tihie  of  land.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  the 
opcntion  of  the  malt-tax  Is  the  effect  it  has  in  lessening 
lie  quantity  of  food  produced.  The  four-course  system 
of  Norfolk  has  raised  the  cultivation  of  that  county  to 
peat  eminence,  and  the  return  has  been  proportionable. 
Yoo  know  how  much  the  Earl  of  Leicester  did  by  intro- 
dodng  a  good  system,  and  particularly  by  giving  secu- 
litj  to  the  tenant  (Hear)  ;  by  these  means  the  growth 
of  wheat  was  Increased  nearly  four- fold,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  raised  was  also  increased  in  about  the  same 
proportion.  As  gopd  farmers  yon  have  a  right  to  obtain 
the  repeal  of  the  malt- tax,  in  order  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  grow  green  crops  to  be  succeeded  by  barley, 
ud  Uius  obtain  the  manufactured  article.  Yon  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  feeding  cattle  with  malt,  and 
have,  doubtless,  read  an  essay  by  Dr.  Playfair  in  the 
doctrines  of  which  you  are  rather  sceptical  (Hear,  and  a 
laogh).  You  say,  **  I  want  to  do  it  in  my  own  way.  I 
don't  want  Professor  Playfair,  or  any  one  else,  to  tell 
me  how  to  do  this."  Barley  is  the  only  grain  which  has 
the  quslity  of  becoming  sweet  and  soluble  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moisture  and  heat.  Now,  by  law,  you  must 
itcep  it  forty  hours,  not  less  ;  and  after  that  you  may 
keep  it  as  long  as  you  like,  until  it  rots,  if  you  please, 
provided  you  pay  the  duty  (Hear).  Dr.  Thompson  has 
made  the  following  analysis  of  barley  and  malt  :— 


come  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  the  system  which  is  there 
pursued  were  pursued  generally,  the  produce  of  this 
covntry  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is.  Now,  I  have 
read  some  remarks  made  at  agricultural  meetings  by 
gentlemen,  who  say,  "  We  do  not  despair  if  the  tenant 
'  had  security  for  his  capital,  for  without  that  he  ca\i 
'  never  succeed."  Now,  if  we  had  that  security,  I  think 
!  we  should  get  rid  of  the  malt-tax.  I  have  heard  many 
people  state  that  they  could  produce  one-third  more  than 
they  do  produce,  but  that  the  large  and  necessary  outlay 
of  capital,  for  which  they  have  no  security,  8tan(b  in  the 
way.  Suppose,  as  moderate  men,  we  take  one-fourth 
instead  of  one-third.  I  will  take  one-fburtii  as  the  basis 
of  my  observations.  I  will  give  you  a  return,  according 
to  Mr.  M'Culloch,  of  the  aggregate  annual  value  of 
agricultural  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  he 
makes  as  follows : — 

£ugland £132,500.000 

Scotland 20,455,375 

Ireland    44,500,000 


Ghiten 


Giua   . 
Sta.'ch. 


r- 

Malt. 
1 

4    .... 

Id 

6    .... 

14 

100 


100 


By  tills  he  shows  a  loss  in  malting  of  nineteen  parts  of 
itarch,  and  two  parts  of  gluten ;  and  a  gain  of  twelve  of 
saccharine  matter  (which  I  believe  to  be  no  mean  article 
ia  fiittening  cattle)  and  nine  of  gum.  Now,  I  am  per- 
fectly wiUiog  to  take  the  increase  against  the  loss.  I 
will  have  one,  and  Dr.  Thompson  shall  have  the  other. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  either  of  us  would  have  a 
very  great  advantage ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  grasier's 
"occupation's  gone"  (Hear).  But  I  put  it  to  any 
gentleman  to  say  whether,  with  these  results,  barley  can, 
as  Dr.  TboBDpson  tiunks,  be  deteriorated  by  malting  for 
^  pvrpoae  of  fattening  cattle  (Hear,  hear).  Now, 
genflemen,  I  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  it  another 
part  of  the  subject ;  and,  in  talking  of  the  produce  of 
the  land  (Mr.  Shaw  lately  introduced  to  yon  the  subject 
of  agricaltnral  statistics,  and  a  very  important  subject  it 
WKin  talking  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  it  behoves  you 
^  be  well  prepared  on  this  point.  In  looking  to  the 
crops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  find  that  some  are 
fetter  temed  than  others ;  Norfolk  and  Leicester,  for 
^tttanoe,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  are  fkrmed  in  a  superior 
to  the  mt  of  the  English  counties ;  and  we 


£197,455,375 


This,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  called  ^£200,000,000. 
Now,  if  I  take  it  that  an  increase  of  one- fourth  might  be 
obtained,  we  should  have  50  millions  per  annum  more 
(Hear,  hear).  In  answer  to  onr  demand  for  the  repeal  of 
the  malt-tax,  we  are  met  with  this  argument,  "  that  it 
produces  to  the  revenne  five  millions  per  annum,  and 
that  that  sum  cannot  be  spared."  Our  reply  is,  "  re- 
move this  impediment,  and  we  will  produce  you  50  mil- 
lions, and  feeid  the  people  of  Ireland  into  the  bargain" 
( Hear,  hear).  You  will  not  do  your  duty  unless  yon  put 
this  before  the  country,  and  particularly  before  the  inha* 
bltants  of  the  towns  (Hear).  Put  this  great  evil  before 
the  people,  and  yon  wul  have  a  responae  from  them  :  they 
will  teU  you  that  they  wiU  not  support  men  in  Parlia- 
ment unless  they  will  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
it,  and  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  it  (Hear).  Gentlemen, 
we  must  take  high  ground.  We  are  charged  by  many 
of  the  public  journals  with  not  knowing  our  own  strength. 
We  are  told  that  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  malt-tax,  but 
do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  other  excise  duties  ;  but  I  say 
tiiat  if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  commercial  principles, 
we  must  have  commercial  advantages.  No  one  can  say 
that  this  is  a  political  question ;  it  is  a  fiscal  question ; 
and  that  is  the  best  government  for  us  that  will  give  us 
the  greatest  freedom  for  our  industry.  But  then  they 
say,  "  Do  yon  want  to  destroy  the  public  revenue  ?  do 
you  want  us  to  break  public  fiuth  ?"  Our  answer  is : 
**  No,  we  want  you  to  keep  public  faith"  (hear).  You 
cannot  benefit  the  country  unles  :you  increase  the  de- 
mand and  consumption  of  the  articles  you  have  to  sell. 
Onr  duty  is  so  to  administer  taxation  that  industry  shall 
not  be  fettered,  but  that  every  one  ahall  obtain  the  great- 
est remuneration  that  the  market  can  give  him  (Hear). 
Adam  Smith  has  laid  down  this  principle,  that  "  the  sub- 
jects of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towards  the  sup. 
port  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible  in  propor- 
tion  to  their  respective  abilities,  that  is,  in  proportion  to 
the  revenue  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection 
of  the  state."  Now,  we  Miy,  with  regard  to  the  malt- 
tax,  that  they  do  not  contribute  according  to  their 
"  ability"  (Hear,  hear).  We  say  it  is  very  heavy  upon 
the  labourer  and  upon  the  farmer.  Now,  we  will  take 
100  acres  of  arable  land,  by  way  of  illustration :  upon 
100  acres  of  hmd,  five  quarters  of  malt  are  consumed  as 
beer  given  to  the  labourers :  the  duty  upon  five  quarters 
of  malt  ia  £b  Ss.  4d.,  and  upon  the  hops  6s.  8d.,  together 
£b  15s.;  and  the  assessed  taxes  and  income-tax  upon 
this  wiU  not  be  more,  rather  less,  than  th«  tax  paid  by 
the  malt  and  hop  duty  (Hear/.  Do  not  let  any  farmer 
say  it  is  a  light  tax ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  heaviest  tax  the 
fanner  pays.    Another  of  Adam  Smith's  principles  is, 
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'*  that  the  tax  wliich  each  individual  ia  bound  to  pay 
ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  The  time  of  pay- 
ment, the  manner  of  payment,  and  the  quantity  to  be 
paid  ought  all  to  be  ckair  and  plain  to  the  contributor 
and  to  every  other  person/'  The  third  principle  ia, 
**  that  every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the 
manner  most  likely  to  be  convenient  to  the  contributor 
to  pay  it ;  and  that  the  government  should  take  out,  and 
keep  out,  of  the  products  of  the  people  as  little  as  possi- 
ble over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury 
of  the  state"  (hear).  Now,  it  ia  because  I  believe  the 
malt-taz  to  be  so  foreign  to  this  principle  that  I  stand 
here  as  an  objector  to  that  tax  (Hear,  hear).  I  see, 
gentlemen— as  I  dare  say  you  are  well  aware  ~  that  the 
brewers  have  raised  the  price  of  beer  5s.  per  barrel, 
which  is  0|d.  per  pot,  and  the  rettdlers  have  raised  it  Id. 
per  pot.  "  Ah,"  but  they  say,  "  barley  is  so  dear."  I 
must  say  that  I  think  formers  live  upon  high  prices  at 
a  distance,  even  though  they  may  have  nothing  to  sell 
(Hear,  and  a  laugh).  I  should  like  to  put  this  question 
to  formers,  Have  you  forgotten  the  year  1822,  when 
you  had  a  quantity  of  barley  stained  and  damaged,  and 
unfit  for  the  market,  such  as  Mr.  Barclay  says  he  tells 
his  agents  never  to  purchase  (Hear)  }  Recollect,  that  if 
you  have  high  prices  the  tax  makes  them  higher.  I  be- 
Ueve,  as  I  said  bdbre,  that  we  shall  not  do  our  duty  if 
we  do  not  exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  get  rid  of  this 
tax,  keeping  in  view  the  principle  with  which  I  started, 
namely,  that  taxation  is  an  evil,  though  a  necessary  evil, 
and  ought  to  be  made  as  equitable  as  possible.  One 
would  think  it  so  manifest  an  evil  that  no  one  would 
dispute  it ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  is  not  the 
case  (Hear).  For  instance,  there  is  a  writer  in  the 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  Review,  who'states  that  the  malt- 
tax  is  a  good  thing  (Hear,  and  a  laugh).  This  writer 
says,  there  are  three  classes  of  men  who  oppose  the  malt- 
tax  :  die  first,  who  denounce  it  as  oppressive  upon  the 
farmer  and  labourer ;  the  second,  who  on  historical  and 
constitutional  grounds  describe  it  as  dangerous  and  dis- 
graceful ;  and  the  third  consists  of  men  who  regard  the 
abolition  of  the  taxes  upon  consumption  as  the  most 
direct  means  of  overthrowing  the  power  of  the  British 
aristocracy.  Now,  this  last  is,  I  think,  a  most  monstrous 
assertion,  and  the  British  aristocracy  have  ;^not  to  thank 
this  writer  for  placing  their  power  upon  the  right  of 
taxing  articles  of  consumption  (Hear).  This  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  man  propounds  doctrines  which  would  be 
scouted  on  'Change.  I  think,  however,  that  he  will  do 
us  great  service.  I  thank  him  for  his  remarks,  and  let 
the  aristocracy  thank  him  too  ("  Hear,"  and  laughter.) 
There  is  one  other  observation  that  I  must  make  before 
I  sit  down,  and  that  is  as  to  the  best  means  of  getting 
rid  of  this  tax ;  for,  after  all,  that  is  the  point  to  con- 
sider. This  is  not  the  first  time  the  question  has  been 
before  you.  It  was  mooted  in  1829 ;  just  seventeen 
years  ago.  You  were  then  told  by  your  members  that 
it  must  come  off.  But  it  remained  on  (Hear,  hear). 
Mr.  Barclay  and  the  brewers  wanted  the  beer-tax  off 
and  the  malt-tax  on  :  this  was  not  the  wish  of  the  for- 
mers ;  but  they  had  no  power.  Well,  the  malt-tax  was 
actually  taken  off;  but  members  went  and  undid  their 
Yote  (Hear).  Have  you  any  earthly  reason  that  they  are 
more  wilting  to  take  it  off  now  than  they  were  then  ?  You 
must  have  self-reliance ;  work  upon  public  opinion ;  and 
as  an  election  is  at  hand,  don't  let  any  sinister  influence 
blind  you  on  this  point  (cheers).  There  are  two  points 
which  you  have  to  contend  for ;  security  for  the  tenant, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  malt-tax :  let  them  go  together ; 
they  are  members  of  the  same  family ;  they  will  not  dis- 
agree (Hear,  hear).  Make  them  your  two  great  points. 
I  am  unwilling  to  think  so  ill  of  vou  as  to  suppose  you 
could  not  from  your  body  send  a  few  representatives  to 
Parliament.     Tine  landowners  have  a  monopoly,  and 


must  have  a  monopoly ;  but  why  not  have  a  few  culti- 
vators too  C"  Hear,  hear,"  and  cheers)  ?  You  will 
never  get  rid  of  the  malt-tax  until  you  have.  If  I  am 
asked  why  I  have  not  faith  in  those  who  talk  about  this 
measure,  I  appeal  to  the  past.  The  evidence  of  the 
past  is  the  best  guarantee  of  the  future.  Men 
don't  alter  their  opinions  or  principles  all  at  once. 
There  is  nothing  of  more  slow  growth  than  the  animal, 
man ;  and  when  he  has  once  reached  his  maturity,  he  has 
certain  habits,  manners,  and  opinions,  which  he  hardly 
ever  gets  rid  of  (Hear).  It  would  be  little  short  of  a 
miracle  should  he  renounce  his  old  opinions,  and  come 
round  and  say,  *'  I  have  hitherto  been  in  error ;  but  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life  I  will  be  devoted  to  your  in- 
terests  and  to  your  service"  (Hear).  Don't  expect  it. 
You  must  have  self-reliance ;  and  no  man  has  -so  much 
as  the  bon^  fide  cultivator  of  the  land  (Hear).  Earl 
Grey  told  the  House  of  Lords  that  "  he  would  stand  by 
his  order ;"  and  I  call  upon  you  to  stand  by  the  interests 
of  your  order.  Then  shall  you  make  the  land  bring 
forth  plenty,  the  earth  smile  with  beauty,  and  thus  pro- 
mote the  glory  of  God  by  increasing  the  happiness  of 
man  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Sblmes  :  Nothing,  gentlemen,  would  induce  me 
now  to  rise,  but  the  great  interest  of  the  subject  which 
my  friends,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lattimore,  have  so  ably 
brought  before  you.  In  referring  to  the  malt-tax,  allow 
me  abo  to  refer  to  the  corn-law.  There  was  a  very 
great  amount  of  talent  infused  into  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament which  took  place  upon  that  question,  both  in 
support  and  in  opposition ;  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  at  all  events,  that  question  was  satisfoctoriiy 
disposed  of.  Now,  sir,  I  will  begin  by  inquiring  what 
was  the  object  in  making  that  great  alteration  in  the 
corn-law  ?  It  was  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  the 
necessity  of  creating  a  greater  supply  of  food  for  the 
people  at  a  more  moderate  cost.  If  I  am  right  in  my 
interpretation  of  the  alteration  of  that  law — if  by  reason 
of  the  increasing  population  of  this  country  it  was  found 
necessary  to  legislate  for  the  people  by  creating  a  greater 
supply  of  food,  I  would  ask  how  can  you  maintain  a 
tax  which  necessarily  enhances  another  description  of 
food  (Hear)  ?  How,  I  ask,  can  you  maintain  the  malt- 
tax,  which,  while  it  restricts  the  produce  of  the 
country,  at  the  same  time  vastiy  increases  the 
price  of  food  to  the  community  at  large  ?  I 
feel  perfectly  justified  in  advocating  the  repeal  of 
the  malt-tax ;  it  is  not  a  question  peculiarly  belonging 
to  the  farmer,  but  appertains  to  every  class,  especially 
to  the  labourer,  and  therefore  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to 
come  forward  and  lend  him  a  helping  hand.  Can  we 
refrain  from  coming  forward  now  that  tiiere  is  the  golden 
opportunity  of  giving  him  wholesome  food,  and  that 
beverage  which  he  ought  to  claim  cs  his  birth -right 
(hear)  ?  Can  anything  be  more  unreasonable  than  that 
the  labouring  classes  of  this  country  should  work  from 
sunrise  to  smiset,  and  then  slake  their  thirst  in  a 
pail  of  water  instead  of  in  that  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled  ?  We  advocate  the  repeal  of  this  law  upon  the 
great  public  ground,  not  of  our  own  interest,  but  that 
the  repeal  of  no  tax  would  confer  so  great  a  boon  upon 
the  community  at  large  as  this  would  (cheers).  We  are 
told  that  now  the  com  law  is  repealed  we  must  expect 
to  find  com  much  cheaper.  How  then  are  we  to  meet 
these  low  prices  when  th^  come  into  operation,  unless 
we  do  all  we  can  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  a  tax  whidi 
presses  upon  the  best  interests  of  the  country  ?  Why  is 
the  foreigner  to  be  permitted  to  send  his  wheat  into  this 
country,  while  we  are  compelled  to  pay  this  tax  in  the 
very  teeth  of  good  legishition,  and  when  the  whole 
country  is  crying  out  against  it  (bear)  .'  Surely  what  is 
sauce  far  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  find  a  greater  quantity  of  food  far  th^ 
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peopI«,  why  not  extend  the  principle  ?    Mr.  Ricardo  hat 
Iiid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  if  the  importation  of 
com  were  at  all  times  free,  onr  fiirmers  would,  one  year 
with  another,  get  less  for  their  com,  but  that  the  money 
vhich  they  got  would  be  of  more  value,  would  buy  more 
goods  of  other  kinds,  and  enaUe  tfaem  to  employ  more 
laboar.    Now,  when  the  alteration  of  the  com  law  was 
ai^reed  to  by  Parliament,  a  very  rash  conclusion  was 
jumped  at  by  some  of  our  representatiTes ;  namely, 
that  it  was  necessary  also    to   admit   foreign   cattle. 
Now  bow,    I   would    ask»   was   it    erer   found    out 
that  we  could  not  produce  meat  enough  to  feed  the 
people  ?    I  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  case ;  but  I 
do  say  that  while  it  costs  me  8/.  to  fatten  a  bullock 
tjpoQ  oilcake,  I  could  do  the  same  thing  for  4/.  upon 
malt,  if  the  duty  were  taken  off  that  article  (hear,  hear). 
I  say  this  tax  is  uniTcrsally  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  country.    Professor  Piayfair  says  there  is  not  that 
virtue  in  malt  which  people  think  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  as  practical  men  you  will  think  differently.   During 
tbe  last  summer  there  was  a  great  drought ;  now  sup- 
pose I  could  have  used  malt  for  the  focnd  of  my  catUe 
instead  of  oilcake,  why  that  would  have  made  up  for  all 
Uie  deficiency  in  the  grain  or  hay  crops  (hear).    In 
Swsex  there  is  not  half  the  rain  there  is  m  the  north  of 
CoglaDd,  and  therefore  it  would  in  that  part  of  the 
coQotry  be  fSelt  as  the  greater  boon  (hear).    This  subject 
DO  doubt  applies  more  especially  to  the  interests  of  the 
tenantry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
strip  from  it  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  to  the 
landlord  also  (hear,  hear).    Now  I  wish  to  show  how 
tliej  88  well  as    the  tenantry  would    be  advantaged. 
^^']iea  the  full  tide  of  free  trade  sets  in,  we  shall  have 
to  compete  with    low  prices ;  and  unless  the  landlords 
co.operate  with  the  tenantry  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
a  irpeal  of  this  naeasure,  they  certainly  will  have  to  pay, 
in  common  with  the  tenantry,  their  fair  proportion  of 
the  malt-tax  (cheers) ;  and  when  I  consider  this  part  of 
the  question,  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  opinion  of  tbe 
landlords  and  of  the  aristocracy  of  this  country  upon  the 
.vibject.    They  will  then  say  that  nothing  can  remedy 
the  evil  of  which  we  complain  but  the  ref^  of  this  tax. 
Vou  will  find  that  their  sympathy  with  the  tenantry  and 
poorer  classes  of  the  country  will  induce  them  to  come 
/bnrard.    I  have  no  doubt  the  landlords  will  unite  with 
OS,  gentlemen ;  their  interest  and  their  duty  will  equally 
prompt  them  to  do  so  (hear,  hear).    There  is  one  other 
puint  to  which  I  cannot  help  alluding  before  I  sit  down, 
aad  that  is  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the  condition  of 
tbe  labourer.    It  is  a  very  great  point  to  be  surrounded 
V  good  and  industrious  labourers.     It  makes  a  vast  dif- 
ference whether  we  are  surrounded  by  such  as   I  have 
described,  or  by  those  who  feel  very  little  interest  in  the 
welfare  or  success  of  the  farmer.     I  am  cure  it  must 
[requeotly  be  a  painful  thing  to  magistrates  to  have  to 
inflict  panishment  on  men  who  have  been  tempted  to 
(rime  by  the  persons  with  whom  their  poverty    has 
brought  them  into  connection.     How  important,  there- 
fore, is  it,  that  we  should  strive  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  labourer,  both  moral  and  physical  (hear). 
I'ntil  we  do  this,  we  can  never  expect  him  to  look  upon 
oa  with  those  feelings  of  cordiality  which  ought  to 
tskt  between  the  labourer  and  his  employer.    I  con- 
Hder  there  b  now  a  golden  opportunity  for  our  showing 
Lim  that  we  are  his  best  friends  ;  and  if  we  neglect  it,  we 
^liall  deserve  all  tbe  reproaches  which  may  be  cast  upon 
M  'hear,  hear).     Nothing  can  justify  this  tax  ;   and  we 
ought  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  get  it  repealed.     I   be- 
lieve lj>rd  John  Russell  is  not  opposed  to  that  which 
v^e  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  :  I  think  his  lordship  only 
vaots  an  expression  of  public  opinion  to  induce  him  to 
be  with  us.    I  feel,  gentlemen,  that  we  have  tbe  game 
in  oor  ofwn  hands :  if  the  measure  is  loet,  it  will  be  only 


by  our  own  supineness  (hear).  As  a  large  farmer,  I 
have  ever  felt  most  warmly  on  this  question,  and  I  shall 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  give  you  my  sympathies,  and,  as 
far  as  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  may  be  necessary,  to 
assist  you  with  my  purse  also  (cheers). 

Mr.  Henry  Overman  said  that,  had  Dr.  Thompson 
called  on  any  farmer  at  Glasgow,  he  would  have  learned 
that  the  month  of  May  was  a  very  improper  time  to 
commence  feeding  cattle  with  malt ;  in  fact,  that  it  was 
hnpossible  to  fSt^  them  sucoessMly  with  one  sort  of 
food,  as  they  required  frequent  change,  almost  daily 
change. 

Mr.  James  Wood. — I  do  not  know,  gentlemen,  that 
I  have  any  new  matter  to  introduce  into  this  discussion, 
which  I  consider  to  have  been  most  ably  treated  by  tie 
gentlemen  who  come  from  the  same  county  as  myseit' 
(hear,  and  a  laugh).  I  quite  concur  in  what  Mr.  Latti- 
more  also  said  as  to  the  pressure  of  this  tax  upon  the 
cultivator  of  tbe  land.  The  work  of  the  farm  cannet 
be  properly  done,  and  the  farmer  cannot  expect  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  labour  for  his  wages,  unless  the 
labourer  be  satisfied  (hear).  I  heard  a  man  say  lately — 
*'  It  is  a  hard  case,  master,  that  tiiere  should  be  so  much 
beef  in  this  country,  and  we  can't  get  a  taste  of  it :  I 
suppose  it  all  goes  to  London."  Now  it  b  a  hard  case 
that  they  should  not  have  a  taste  of  that  which  they  pro- 
duce themselves  (hear,  hear) ;  indeed,  I  think  it  most 
preposterous  that  they  should  not  (Hear).  The  party 
who  does  them  the  greatest  injury,  is  the  party  who 
throws  indirect  taxation  upon  the  agriculturist ;  and  as 
the  malt-tax  is  the  heaviest  of  this  species  of  taxation^ 
we  ought  to  do  our  best  to  get  rid  of  it  (cheers).  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  grow  a  single  bushel  of  barley  ; 
our  stiff  clay  soils  of  Sussex  do  not  answer  for  it ;  but  i 
nevertheless  think  that  the  abolition  of  this  tax  would 
be  attended  by  great  advantages.  With  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  Adam  Smith  and  M'Culloch,  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  quite  applicable  to  our  case,  as  these 
subjects  have  been  better  considered  since  the  works  of 
those  authors  were  published.  M'Culloch,  for  instance, 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle  that  all  taxation  ought  to  be 
direct,  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  raise  suffi- 
cient taxation  by  direct  means;  and  there  I  think  they  go 
beyond  what  they  intended  to  prove  (Hear). 

Mr.  Lattimore  :  I  omitted  in  my  former  observa- 
tions to  state  something  which  I  intended ;  and  as  it  is 
corroborative  of  a  portion  of  Mr.  Wood's  remarks,  I 
will,  with  permission,  mention  it  now.  I  have  it  upcn 
the  authority  of  a  tradesman  in  Sussex,  and  it  is  to  this 
effect : — **  Fifty  years  ago,  eveir  cottage,  or  nearly  every 
cottage,  near  Chichester,  used  to  consume  a  certain 
amount  of  butchers'  meat ;  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
brewed  their  own  beer  and  baked  their  own  bread.  Now 
they  were  greatly  reduced,  and  appeared  to  have 
lost  the  power  of  consuming  butchers'  meat  from 
the    year     1826;     they    appear    to     have    lost   the 

r»wer  of  brewing  their  own  beer  about  the  same  time." 
do,  therefore,  think  that  Sussex  is  redeeming  its  cha- 
racter by  coming  forward  to  expose  the  evils  of  the  malt 
tax.  Tnxation  must  frill  upon  property  or  industry,  ard 
I  believe  that  the  reason  why  the  labourer  suffers  is,  that 
too  great  a  proportion  falls  upon  industry  (Hear),  rs 
compared  with  tbe  property  of  the  country.  You  are  all 
witnesses  of  the  fact  in  your  own  neighbourhood.  I  will 
do  you  the  justice  to  believe  that  you  sympathize  with 
the  sufferers ;  but  if  you  wish  to  relieve  the  suffering, 
you  must  remove  the  cause  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  :  I  beg  to  thank  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  for  the  able  manner  in  which  they  have 
brought  forward  this  subject  (Hear).  I,  for  one,  have 
felt  for  very  many  years  the  evils  of  the  malt-tax,  and  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  its  re- 
peal, for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant-ftirmer,  the  labourer. 
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and  the  oommunity  at  lar(se  (Hear»  hear).  With  regard 
to  its  being  a  great  obstacle  to  the  increase  of  produc- 
tion, I  am  qoite  sure  everybody  must  agree  in  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Lattimore  upon  that  point ;  for  there  are 
many  districts  of  the  country  where  barley  might  be  ad- 
vantageously grown  if  there  was  liberty  to  use  it  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  cattle.  Then  barley  is  less  exhaust- 
ing than  wheat  crops,  and  employs,  as  you  all  know, 
more  labour  than  wheat,  oats,  or  any  other  white-straw 
crops  (Hear,  hear).  I  think,  therefore,  in  this  point 
the  repeal  would  be  no  light  advantage  to  the  country. 
With  regard  also  to  using  it  for  feeding  cattle,  that  is  a 
subject  of  very  great  importance.  For  some  few  years  j 
past,  as  a  grazier  and  farmer,  I  have  been  a  considerable 
feeder  of  cattle,  and  I  am  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
being  obliged  to  use  oilcake  for  the  purpose  of  fattening 
them.  It  is  like  beer  and  otlier  things  that  we  buy — 
adulterated  in  almost  every  instance.  It  is  well  known 
that  foreigners  mix  with  it  a  variety  of  seeds,  and  the 
mucilage  of  bitter  almonds.  I  do  think  that,  as 
the  public  call  upon  us  to  find  out  the  cheapest  rate,  we 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  feed  our  cattle  in  the  best  manner 
we  can  (Hear).  With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
laboorer,  both  morally  and  physically,  I  think  it  will 
have  the  most  important  effect.  I  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  supply  my  labourers  with  beer :  on  one  farm  the 
tax  alone  costs  me  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  acre  (Hear, 
hear).  Now,  if  farmers  were  relieved  from  thiis  tax, 
they  would  be  more  disposed  to  make  improvements. 
But  I  was  more  especially  alluding  to  the  comfort  of  the 
labourer.  I  have  observed  that  the  labourers  on  farms 
.which  allow  beer  are  not  in  the  habit  when  they  leave 
their  work  of  going  to  the  village  beer-shop ;  and  even 
if  they  do  go  and  purchase  a  pint  of  beer,  it  has  not  that 
prejudicial  effect  upon  them  which  it  has  upon  those 
who  rarely  get  a  pint  of  beer  during  the  day  (Hear).  I 
believe  the  repesi  of  the  malt  tax  would  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  keeping  the  labourer  at  home  with  his 
&mily,  or  at  work  in  his  garden  (Hear).  I  am  quite 
sore  that  there  have  been  very  few  incendiary  fires  where 
it  is  the  custom  to  allow  men  beer.  With  regard  to  the 
beer-shops,  I  regard  them  as  a  curse  upon  the  country, 
and  think  that  every  one  ought  to  do  his  utmost  to  get 
rid  of  these  obnoxious  dens  of  crime  (Hear).  Mr.  Lat- 
timore has  asked  us  whether  we  are  convinced  of  the 
evil  of  this  oppressive  tax ;  and  if  we  are,  what  is  the 
best  means  for  getting  rid  of  it  ?  I,  for  one,  think  we 
must  take  the  subject  upon  our  own  shoulders ;  for  the 
Legislature  will  not  assist  us  unless  we  come  forward 
determined  to  support  and  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  the 
tax  as  an  act  of  justice.  If  we  are  lukewarm  about  it, 
we  shall  find  that  some  of  our  representatives  will  ex- 
press an  opinion  in  its  favour,  and  then,  when  returned, 
not  give  us  that  support  which  they  will  if  the  subject  be 
pressed  upon  them.  I  think  it  ia  our  duty  to  call  upon 
our  representatives  unflixichingly  to  give  us  their  support, 
and  if  they  do  not  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  tax,  to  make 
it  a  principle  not  to  return  any  man  who  will  not  frankly 
and  boldly  |give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  malt-tax 
(Hear).  Whatever  I  can  do  in  my  humble  sphere  to 
bring  ^about  this  great  object,  I  shall  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  doing  (dieers). 

Mr.  Oaklby.— Did  you  say,  Mr.  Lattimore,  that 
there  is  more  kiboar  employed  in  growing  barley  than 
any  other  crops  ?  Because  I  don°t  quite  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  LattimoHe.— I  did  not  exactly  use  those  terms, 
but  I  think  that  is  the  case.  I  said  the  malt-tax  was  a 
preventive  to  the  employment  of  labour. 

Mr.  'Oakley. — I  understood  you  to  say  that  barley 
employed  more  labour  per  acre  than  any  other  crop. 

Mr.  Lattimou.— As  I  believe  all  good  farmers  are 


agreed  that  root-crops  are  a  good  preparatiTe  for  barley 
or  wheat,  and  that  if  barley  were  more  grown,  there 
would  be  more  green  crops,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
a  just  remark. 

Mr.  Oaklby:  I  ^nk  with  that  explanation  the 
statement  is  satisfactory  ;  but  I  did  not  wish  it  to  go 
forward  from  this  club>s  being  stated  that  barley  crops, 
merely  as  such,  employed  more  labour  than  any  other 
(hear). 

Mr.  Shaw  (of  the  Strand) :  Not  having  had  time  to  de- 
vote attention  to  this  subject,  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
address  you  upon  it ;  and  I  now  rise  rather  to  offer 
a  closing  remark,  and  move  some  resolution  for  your 
adoption,  than  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  so  well 
said  upon  the  question  to-night  (hear,  hear).  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  expressing  regret  that  the  pnc- 
tical  gentlemen  here  present,  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  discussion,  and  understand  the  subject  so  well, 
should  not  rather  have  directed  their  attention  to  the 
practical  part  of  the  question  as  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  tenant  farmer,  rather  than  to  have  treated  the 
subject  at  lar|;e.  however  advantageous  the  result  may  be 
(hear).  Beneficial  it  must  be,  and  therefore  perhaps'  I 
may  be  considered  a  little  hypercritical  in  maJung 
these  remarks  (No,  no);  but  I  say  I  .should  have 
liked  it  better  if  their  arguments  had  borne  more  di- 
rectly upon  two  or  three  points  which  aggravate 
this  question,  and  render  it  a  practical  evil  to  the  tenant- 
fiirmer  (hear,  hear).  I  think  upon  the  broad  and  ab- 
stract principles  laid  down  in  those  authors  upon  po- 
litical economy  which  have  been  quoted,  and  upon  pub- 
lic grounds  and  public  principles,  the  same  objection 
might  have  been  taken  to  this  tax  as  to  the  duty  apon 
raw  cotton  (hear).  Regarding  the  question  in  anodier 
point  of  view ;  it  is  indeed  hard  that  the  fanner  who 
grows  an  article  upon  his  land  cannot  consume  that 
article  for  the  purposes  of  his  occupation  (hear,  hear). 
But  he  is  met  at  the  very  outset  by  the  exdaeman  and 
the  tax-collector,  and  not  allowed  to  .use  his  barley  in  the 
manner  which  would  be  most  beneficial  to  his  own  in- 
terest as  well  as  that  of  the  country  at  large.  Another 
evil  consequent  on  the  malt-tax  is,  that  it  prohibits  the 
use  of  barley  of  secondary  quality.  I  quite  agree  widi 
what  Mr.  Lattimore  said  with  regard  to  the  evidex^  ofMr. 
Barclay,  and  that  the  prime  article  will  always  fetch  its 
price.  But  in  the  last  season  a  large  quantity  of  second- 
ratel)arley  would  have  been  purchased  for  malting  but  for 
fiscal  regulations  (hear,  hear).  I  will  say  nothmg  abont 
the  com  laws  or  provision  laws,  but  that  they  no  longer 
exist  *,  that  we  know  them  only  as  matters  of  history. 
But  can  anything  be  more  unjust  or  unstatesmanlike 
than  that  the  feeders  of  animals  at  home  should  be  re« 
stricted  by  fiscal  regulations,  and  denied  privileges  in  this 
country  which  are  enjoyed  by  farmers  on  the  other  sideof  the 
Channel  (hear,  hear)  ?  Cattle  may  be  fattened  by  fo- 
reigners upon  malt,  free  of  duty,  and  imported  into  the 
metropolis  at  a  much  less  cost  than  from  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  whilst  the  English  fanner  is  pro- 
hibited its  use  Let  practical  men  look  at  this,  and  say 
whether  it  is  not  a  case  of  gross  injustice 
and  oppression  (cheers).  Mr.  Shaw  concluded 
by  moving  the  following  resolution :  — "  Thait 
the  malt-tax  being  a  tax  on  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil 
restricts  consumption ;  limits  the  'use  of  the  seceodary 
qualities  of  barley  ;  places  the  British  feeder  of  stock  in 
a  disadvantageous  position  in  competition  with  the 
foreigner,  and  obstructs  the  improved  cultivatioi  of  the 
soil ;  and  that  its  repeal  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
tenant-farmer*'  (cheers). 

Mr.  Sblmbs  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously,  and  thanks  having  been  voted  to 
the  chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 
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'  A  tenancj  from  year  to  yeur  can  never,  under  uiy  circum- 
ttaocea,  be  a  sufficaent  protection  to  an  iniproTinjf  tenant  for 
tJw  otttUiy  of  bis  capital.** 

Sib,— That  tbe  above  propoaition  ia  a  joat  one  will  not  be 
deiu^  by  any  unbiaaed  person,  who  baa  a  correct  apprehenaion 
{•f  vhat  is  included  in  tbe  pbiase  "  Tenant-Right" — a  phrase 
vhich  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  thinlong  better  ez- 
prf.$scs  what  is  meant  by  the  interest  which  an  improving  te- 
mnt  onght  to  have  in  the  improvements  that  be  makes,  than 
any  other  which  coold  be  aelected.  Bnt  I  am  even  psdnftdly 
Koaible  that  it  is  a  large  qnestion.  There  are,  indeed,  so  many 
floosidentiona  whiefa  enter  into  it,  that  vdumes  might  be 
written  upon  it,  and  yet  the  half  of  them  would  remain  wi- 
tondied ;  and  he  would  display  no  small  amount  of  devemcsa 
ud  pra^aeal  Itnowledge  who  eonld  ao  plaee  the  pro's  and  con** 
qI  the  suii^ect  before  the  parties  intereated«  as  to  enable  them, 
one  way  or  other,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion.  How,  then, 
it  may  be  asked,  can  you  expect  to  prodnoe  such  a  result  by 
agitating  the  matter  in  the  ephemeral  columns  of  a  newspaper  ? 
I  answer  that  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  among  the 
readen  of  your  journal  are  to  be  foiuid  men  who  are  better  qua- 
lified to  form  a  correet  judgment  upon  this  all  important  ques- 
tion than  oonld  men  <rf  the  moat  poweiftil  minds  from  any 
ather  dasa.  From  the  very  natim  of  the  caae  it  nnat  be  so, 
aad  lor  that  leaaon  alone  it  ia  deairable  that  there  ahould  be, 
as  I  snd  in  my  laat,  a  continuoua  discussion  of  it  through  the 
periodical  preea.  By  the  oolUsion  of  opinions  from  d^erent 
penoDs,  and  by  a  sifting  examination  of  every  part  of  the 
qoestion  as  new  pointa  are  brought  out,  rather  than  by  an  ela- 
borate treatise  upon  it  as  it  may  present  itself  to  any  indivi- 
doal  mind,  must  conviction  be  wrought  on  the  minds  of  those 
vfao  doubt  on  either  aide.  Again,  I  say  then,  let  the  discus- 
liott  go  on  in  your  eolumns,  and  through  the  agrieultnral  press 
gcaeraOy,  and  there  ean  be  no  doubt  but  tmtiiAd  reaulta  will 
benrifea  at* 

In  cndeavmring  fnily  to  graap  thia  all  important  sulgect,  it 
BfflBt  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  of  universal  application,  lA«« 
s  comMidrrMe  inerM$e  cf  prottuctum  muMt  be  achieved  upon 
forma  of  every  deeeription.  But  there  are  many  who  will  re- 
flue  to  admit  the  practicability  of  this,  and  they  will  at  once 
dnv  attention  to  those  farms  which  are  in  the  hands  of  first 
cfasn  tenantt,  triumphantly  asking—"  What  increase  can  be 
expected  from  these  r*  It  cannot  be  denied  that  without  Uatee 
they  have  been  rendered  so  highly  productive  that  it  would 
Banifest  8  very  limited  knowledge  of  what  they  hare  done,  to 
lefose  tbem  this  meed  of  praiae,  of  finoae,  and  of  profit*  which 
u  their  jint  right;  but  it  will  be  doing  them  no  injustice  to 
sav  that,  in  the  management  and  application  of  manures,  in 
effeetmg  a  more  perfect  drainage,  in  the  use  of  tbe  subsoil 
plough,  in  the  selection  of  improved  varieties  of  seeds  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  the  converaion  of  inferior  grass  land  into  arable 
culture^  even  tAcy  will  find  a  field  of  enterprise  so  large  as  to 
Rquire  gieaily  quickened  exertional  And  it  will  not  escape 
their  notice  that,  in  the  inGraaaedfaeUitiea  fortranait  which  the 
nnnierona  railroads  now  in  progreas  or  prelected  will  afford, 
both  for  tbeir  produce  and  for  the  different  manures,  and  artt- 
fidal  food  for  their  stock  which  they  use,  they  will  be  most  ma- 
terially assisted  and  benefited.  To  assure  tbem  of  a  just  re- 
turn for  thus  putting  forth  their  renewed  energies  and  an  in- 
cicftBed  amount  of  capital  and  skill,  a  long  leaee  will  afford  the 
only  valid  security. 

But,  T  repeat,  there  are  many  reasons  for  supposing  that  this 
cbis  of  tenanta  will  be  leaet  anxions  for  the  change  of  tenure 
vhidi  ia  here  advocated.    IVacing  back  the  oecupation  of  their 
fimna  by  their  fore&thcia  for  some  generationa,  during  which 
tbe  utmoat  harmony  and  oonfidenoe  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant baa  anbaaatedj  they  deem  it  utterly  unlikely  that  in  their 
east  it  ahonld  ever  be  ^aturbed,  and  they  join,  with  grateftil 
and  delimited  emphasis,  in  the  old  song — 
"  For  the  farm  I  now  hold 
On  your  honour's  estate. 
Is  the  same  which  my  grandfather  tilled  " 


But  even  theae  fortunate  and  valuable  men  may  live  long 
enough  to  learn  that  there  are  new  elements  introduoed  into 
tbe  system  of  letting  land,  as  well  as  into  systems  of  farming, 
and  that  tbe  one  will  be  continually  adding  importance  to  the 
other ;  and  thia  they  may  in  some  caaea  team,  if  they  do  not 
weigh  the  matter  well,  when  it  is  too  late  to  avoid  spoliation 
and  loss,  as  some  of  their  oontemporariea  have  learned  to  their 
cost.  Even  now,  while  I  write,  I  have  before  me  the  particu- 
Urs  of  a  case  which  presents  a  powerful  illustration  of  the  prac- 
tical evils  of  insecurity  of  tenure.  It  is  well  known,  I  am  per- 
suaded, to  many  of  your  readers  in  tbe  county  of  lincohi,  for 
it  was  not  done  in  a  comer.  I  do  not  choose  to  give  the  namea 
of  the  partiea  to  the  public ;  for,  as  the  exem^ification  of  a 
principle  ia  my  object,  and  not  an  attack  upon  anybody,  that 
is  not  necessary ;  but  to  divest  the  statement  of  all  doubt,  I 
am  ready  to  give  those  names  to  any  gentleman  who  shall 
prove  to  me  that  he  baa  a  right  to  demand  them. 

Tbe  farm  in  queation  had  been  hdd  in  the  aame  familica,  aa 
landlords  and  tenants,  for  nearly  100  years;  and  no  man  cooki 
have  fdt  himself  more  secure  aa  to  the  permanew^  of  his  oe- 
cupation than  the  late  tenant  Bnt  let  your  readera  mark  the 
result.  During  the  lifetime  of  the  two  proprietora  who  pre> 
ceded  the  preaent  owner,  the  haraiony  and  good  feeling  that 
exiated  were  a  source  of  unlimited  oonfidenoe  and  comfort  both 
to  the  landlorda  and  the  tenant;  bnt  the  latter  had  the  nua- 
fortnne  to  follow  the  former  to  their  last  home,  when,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  the  farm  came  into  the  hands  of  trustees. 
Without  tracing  the  course  of  events  more  minutely,  it  ia  auf- 
fident  to  aay  that  a  land  agent  waa  called  upon  to  look  over  the 
farm,  and  some  frivdous  and  unbusinesa-lue  objections  were 
made  to  tbe  management  of  it ;  and  upon  the  ground  of  thia  in- 
jurious report,  the  tenant  waa  served  with  a  notice  to  quit ;  and 
ultimately,  although  he  had  drained  the  whole  of  the  farm,  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  100  miles  of  drains,  had  put  down  new 
gatea  at  a  coat  of  £2  each  to  every  field,  and  had  otherwise  so 
managed  it  aa  to  place  it,  for  ita  condition,  in  the  foremost  rank 
among  the  farms  in  this  highly  cultivated  county,  he  waa 
ejected  from  it,  and  it  waa  let  to  another  tenant  at  less  rent  by 
£30  a  year,  although  liberty  waa  given  to  the  new  occupier  to 
plough  up  35  acrea  of  old  grass  land !  Here  then  is  a  case  illus- 
trative, I  humbly  conceive,  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  with 
which  I  have  headed  thia  communication.  It  is  no  business  of 
mine  to  point  to  the  individual  actors  in  such  a  piece  of  in- 
justice :  I  give  tbe  facts  as  they  have  been  detailed  to  me  by 
the  rejected  tenant,  whom  I  happen  to  know,  and  to  have  long 
known,  as  a  distinguished  breeder  and  fiumer,  and  who,  with 
hia  family,  waa  driven  from  the  home  of  their  fathers.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  have  added  the  slightest  colouring  to  the 
facta ;  if  called  upon,  the  tenant  vrill  be  ready  to  anbetuitiate 
them,  and  I  doubt  not  but  they  vrill  find  an  edio  in  the  expe- 
rience of  many  other  gected  tenants  in  dififerent  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  use  which  I  would  make  of  them  ia,  to  ask — 
Who  among  the  vast  number  of  yearly  tenanta  in  England  ia 
absolutdy  safe  againat,  or  protected  from,  liability  to  the  same 
summary  process? 

Before  I  dose  this  letter,  permit  me  to  glance  at  the  more 
general  aspect  of  this  great  question  of  letting  land. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  subject  of  leases,  it  may  be  afllrmed 
that,  to  an  enlightened  judgment,  taking  in  but  a  few  of  tbe 
probabilities  and  contingencies  of  tbe  perplexing  future,  there 
IS  much  to  give  rise  to  anxious  apprehension,  l^e  sise  of  farma 
— ^whether  under  drcumstanoes  of  steadily  increasing  compe- 
tition they  shall  be  large  or  small,  or  a  medium  between  the 
two,  or  a  mixture  of  both — ^the  interesting  question  aa  to  what 
extent  the  preaent  race  of  tenanta  may  be  capable  of  battling 
with  tbe  exigency  of  the  times,  or  susceptible  of  being  made  so 
— ^the  almoat  universally  admitted  fact  that  a  vast  number  of 
the  present  occupiers  of  farma  are  atruggling  with  the  difilculty 
and  great  diaadvantage  of  a  deficient  capital — these  all  preaent 
matter  for  moat  grave  conaideration ;  but  unfortunatdy  so  little 
of  serious  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to  audi  pointa, 
that  he  who  is  bold  enough  to  hint  that  they  might  ht  ma- 
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ntged  better  than  they  urei  will  be  pronounced  an  imio?ator 
and  a  meddler. 

It  is,  indeed,  very  easy  to  tay  that  the  regulation  of  all  mich 
matters  ia  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  £urms  to  let ;  hot 
this  1  humbly  think  is  only  begging  the  question,  and  offers  to 
those  who  should  feel,  and  who  muat  hereafter  fed,  the  difficulty 
most,  not  eren  a  hint  as  to  the  best  way  of  getting  out  of  it. 
It  is  precisely  because  so  much  is  left  to  the  individual  judg- 
ment of  men  who,  except  they  were  gifted  with  ubiquity,  could 
not  fully  grasp,  even  if  they  could  comprehend  the  subject 
(which,  however,  I  deny),  that  I  despair  of  seeing,  so  speedily  as 
it  will  be  called  for,  a  remedy  for  the  long  train  of  evils  which 
loom  in  the  distance  and  overshadow  the  future.  It  is  quite 
clear  to  those  who  best  understand  the  subject,  that  to  meet 
the  altered  position  of  the  British  farmer,  there  must  be,  how- 
ever it  may  be  brought  about,  a  large  increase  of  production, 
and  that  without  a  corretpondina  increase  of  cost.  The  in- 
crease of  the  population  to  be  fed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
perfect  practicability  of  feeding  them  chiefly  from  home  pro- 
duce on  the  other,  suggest  to  the  mind  the  hope  that  the  con- 
current and  imperative  operation  of  these  two  causes  will 
produce  this  result ;  and  in  that  will  be  included  a  provision 
which  every  humane  man  must  ardently  desire  to  see,  via. — 
A  da^s  work,  and  a  day's  pay,  for  every  day  in  the  year,  for 
every  man  who  will  do  it.  How  vast  is  the  amount  of  good, 
physical,  moral,  and  idigioua,  which  such  a  state  of  things 
would  produse,  no  pen  can  calculate,  much  leaa  can  I  attempt 
to  depict  it  here.  To  cultivate  the  sofl  of  Great  Britain,  as  it 
onght  to  be  cultivated,  would  give  wholesome  employment  to 
three  times  the  number  of  those  who  are  eligible  to  agricultu- 
ral labour,  and  would  feed  more  than  twice  the  population  of 
these  iaiands.  Wholesome  employment  whenever  they  need 
it,  and  a  portion  of  the  land  which  they  till,  would  make  our 
peaaantry  really,  as  well  as  poetically,  "their  country's  pride." 

Yours,  tndy, 

Lincoln,  Dee.  28.  J.  West. 


ON  LEASES,  AND  TENANTS' 
COMPENSATION. 

Sir, — You  inTite  obaenratioiis  upon  leases  of  farms, 
and  upon  tenanta'  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
pro^emeDte. 

The  more  usual  term  of  leases  in  East  Suffolk  is  eight 
years — two  rounds  of  the  four-course  system. 

The  first  four  years  of  the  term  are  passed  in  im- 
proving  the  condition  of  the  farm — draining,  ditching, 
stall-feeding,  &c.  ;  the  hitter  four  in  redeemmg  the 
money  so  expended  ;  doing  nothing  not  absolutely  r«. 
quired  by  the  covenanta  of  the  kue,  and  reducing  the 
condition  of  the  farm  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  hope 
of  abating  competition  for  the  occupation,  and  of  mak- 
Ing  a  renewed  bargain  upon  adTsntageous  terms. 

I  beg  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  eril. 

Let  the  agreement  be  for  eight  years  certain,  and  not 
terminable  then,  unless  either  landlord  or  tenant,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  four  years,  gave  notice  of  terminating 
the  tenancy  at  that  period.  If  no  notice  were  given  at 
the  end  of  four  years,  tlie  tenant  to  hold  for  eight  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  first  four,  and  so  continue  to 
hold  for  Buccessiye  terms  of  eight  years  until  one  of  the 
parties,  at  the  end  of  the  first  four  gave  four  years'  no- 
tice of  termination. 

Were  the  conditions  of  tenancy  thus  altered,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  not  much  need  be  said  about  unexhausted 
improvementa. 

Another  crying  evil  is  the  preference  given  to  land- 
lords,  over  other  creditors,  by  the  power  of  distraint. 

If  this  were  abolished,  landlords  would  be  careful  to 
have  men  of  sufficient  capital  upon  their  estates  ;  the 
agricultural  poor  would  be  regularly  employed,  and  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil  fully  developed. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frmfdinffham,  Jam,  6.  Geo.  Edwards. 

—Mark  Lane  Express. 


TENANT-RIGHT. 

Sir, — Since  I  became  a  subscriber  to  yonr  paper,  it 
has  been  filled  weekly  with  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
tenant-right,  either  carried  on  by  letters  addressed  to 
you,  or  at  the  public  meetings  of  agriculturisto  held  for 
the  show  of  stock  about  this  season  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  I  have  perused  with  attention  all  that  has 
appeared  in  your  columns,  and  hope  that  I  do  not  go  too 
far  when  I  remark  that  it  surprises  me  that  the  subject 
should  be  so  very  little  understood  by  farmers  generally. 
The  value  of  leases  I  do  think  may  be  easily  demon- 
strated by  putting  the  follovring  question— Is  there  a 
a  tenant  farmer  who  would  lend  ^1,000  to  a  person  de- 
siring a  loan  of  that  amount  without  having  a  secaritj 
thereupon,  either  by  letter,  bill,  or  mortgage,  or  other 
satisfiMtory  document  of  whatever  kind?  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  one.  If  I  am  rii^t  in  my  oonjectoie, 
carry  the  matter  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  and  put 
this  other  query :  How  comes  it,  then,  that  yon,  a 
tenant,  act  so  differently  in  the  case  of  uivesting  your 
capital  on  a  farm  .'  One  of  two  things  must  follow— 
eiucr  that  you  plough  and  sow,  and  are  satisfied  with, 
year  by  year,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  termed,  *'  tearing  the 
heart''  out  of  the  land  yon  farm  ;  or  ifanimproTingand 
active  agriculturist,  you,  under  the  year  to  year  system, 
in  reality  place  completely  in  the  power  of  your  debtor 
landlord,  every  farthing  you  lay  out,  with  a  dianoe  of 
losing  both  principal  and  Interest,  and  that  too  witboat 
asking  from  him  any  security  whatever.  Is  there  the 
man  living  who  will  be  so  fool-hardy  as  to  risk  his 
capital  in  this  manner  ?  If  there  be,  the  sooner  he  gets 
a  six  months'  noticeto  quit,  the  better  it  will  sharpen  hb 
intellect.  How  different  is  possession  under  a  lease  of 
proper  duration  and  fair  covenant  !  With  it  the  "  here* 
ditary  bondsman"  becomes  /ree.  He  has  in  his  lease 
the  rules  of  his  agricultural  proceedings  ;  he  may  not, 
it  is  true,  depart  therefrom  without  paying  the  poialty, 
but  on  the  odier  hand  he  has  his  landlord  equally  boond 
with  himself— he  has  a  series  of  years  of  possession  as  a 
security  for  his  investing  capital  with  a  prospect  of  re- 
turn. In  case  of  death  before  expiry,  his  children 
or  heirs  are  secure  of  the  property  which  he  leaves;  and 
no  political  change,  no  change  of  landlord,  can  deprive 
him  of  his  rights.  He  may  choose,  in  the  case  of  sn 
election,  to  espouse  his  landlord's  candidate's  side;  bat  it 
will  be  with  a  feeling  very  different  from  what  the  yearly 
tenant  does  :  he  does  it  probably  with  a  feeling  of  the 
sword  suspended  over  his  head — a  fM^tct  lo  quH,  if 
refractory.    The  possessor  under  a  lease 

**  Can  look  and  laugh  at  a'  that" 
with  the  complacent  feeling  that  he  is  conferring  a  favour 
which  cannot  be  extorted. 

The  only  difficulties  with  a  leasee  of  a  farm  for  a 
series  of  years  are,  taking  all  things  into  account,  the 
rent  per  acre  he  should  offer.  In  this  he  must  be  guided 
by  his  own  judgment ;  audit  should  be  formed  on  an  in- 
spection or  knowledge  of  the  soil  as  at  entry. 

The  next  point  is  duration,  including  the  probable 
period  when  his  ordinary  outlay  would  be  returned  from 
increased  produce.  Extraordinary  outlay  is  easily 
managed,  such  as  "  surface  draining,"  as  this  should  be 
the  work  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  performing  the 
requisite  carriages,  and  paying  a  per  oentage  on  the  land- 
lord's outlay  ;  in  case  of  fencing  with  stone  walls,  the 
tenant  there  also  performing  the  carriages  and  leaving 
the  fences  in  good  order  at  removal.  Rotation  of  crops 
to  be  adhered  to  is  likewise  an  important  question.  The 
erection  of  buildings  should  belong  to  the  landlord  like- 
wise, the  tenant  being  bound  to  leave  them  in  perfect 
repair  at  the  expiry,  and  keep  them  insured  at  his  own 
expense  throughout  the  currency  of  the  lease.  These— 
with  a  proper  arrangement  for  the  payment  by  the  land- 
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lord  or  soeoeediog  tenant  for  straw,  mmnare,  fallow, 
and  grass,  and  grain  crops,  complete  the  principal 
requisites  for  an  ordinary  lease,  and  form  a  secarity 
to  which  a  tenant  holding  under  it  will  at  all  times  look, 
and  can  calcalate  on  as  a  means,  at  the  expiry  thereof, 
with  a  eeitsinty  no  year-to-year  tenant  can.  He  will 
do  his  ntmost  at  the  couimeneement  to  posh  cnltivation 
to  its  highest  state,  that  he  may  reap  as  early  a  retam 
is  possible,  and  he  will  have  matters  in  a  good  state  at 
the  expiry  of  his  lease,  either  with  the  view  of  again 
enteiing  on  a  renewal  himself,  or  with  the  prospect  of 
drawing  a  large  sum  from  the  landlord  or  incoming 
tenant.  One  thing  I  have  not  adverted  to,  but  it  is 
partienlarly  important.  In  England  the  tenant  should 
pay  no  tithes  or  public  rates,  whether  county  or  paro- 
chial, of  any  sort;  they  are  always  fluctuating,  generally 
iDcresftiog,  however,  and  form  fairly  a  landlord's  obli- 
gatioD,  not  that  of  a  tenant.  It  is  evident  to  every  one 
that  tenant-right  ia  mainly  a  tenant's  question.  To  the 
landlord,  however,  it  is  of  importance.  His  property 
will  be  better  cultivated,  and  he  will  thus  find  himself  a 
gainer  ;  he  will  obtain  other  advantages  besides,  not  to 
be  overlooked,  for  many  is  the  landlord  who  requires  to 
harden  his  property;  his  rental  will  be  more  secure, 
more  ostensible,  and,  if  he  require  it,  the  monied  man 
will,  from  a  better  security,  afford  him  accommodation 
at  a  reduced  per  centage  ;  while  he  will  be  saved  the 
cost  of  the  trafficking  year-by-year  vri th  those  "  Gilbert 
Glopins"  who  are  the  pest  of  the  farmer,  continually 
cmting  distrust  and  disquietude  betwixt  landlord  and 
tenant,  to  bring  grist  to  their  own  mill. 

If  you  think  these  few  lines  worth  perusal  or  notice 
on  this  all-engrossing  subject,  please  own  receipt  in 
your  "  Notioea  to  Correspondents." 
I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Dfc.  25.  Lbsssb. 


ON  TENANT-RIGHT. 


Sta, — As  an  old  subscriber  to  your  valuable  journal, 
I  beg  to  express  the  gratification  I  felt  in  reading  your 
obsmations  on  the  subject  of  **  tenants'  rights."  I 
thiok  a  more  appropriate  phrase  would  be  '*  landlords' 
adrantages  and  tenants'  rights."  Be  this  as  it  may,  a 
more  important  question  ean  scarcely  be  brought  before 
the  public. 

It  is  supposed,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
occupiers  of  land  in  the  kingdom  have  neither  leases  nor 
agreements,  relying  merdy  on  the  confidence  of  the  land- 
lords. Now,  however  well  grounded  this  confidence 
may  be,  i  wish  to  show  how  inadequate  it  is  to  the  ends 
for  which  it  is  designed.  We  all  know  the  uncertainty 
of  human  lifie,  and  to  what  changes  and  chances  it  gives 
rise.  To  insure,  therefore,  any&ing  like  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  some  legal  re- 
cognition, or  security  of  the  tenants'  property,  is  abso- 


After  what  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  com  and  pro- 
mion  laws,  I  think  both  landlords  and  tenants  have  re- 
ceived sufficient  notice  to  "  set  their  houses  in  order." 
To  suppose  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  stretched  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  human  power,  is  a  groas  absurdity ; 
»>oie  improvement  is  constantly  being  made,  I  admit, 
but  it  is  partial.  Thi  question  of  tenants'  rights  will 
open  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  agriculture ;  we  shall 
have  to  commence  de  tMvo ;  and  when  the  tenanta'  pro- 
perty is  Curly  and  justly  protected,  then,  and  not  till 
Men,  may  vre  boost  of  agricultural  improvements. 

I  am  as  destrons  as  any  person  that  the  landlord  should 
be  protected,  and  enjoy  all  his  rights  as  landlord ;  but 
let  ibe  tenants'  property  be  likewise  reoogniaed,  tha^  in 


the  event  of  any  unforeseen  contmgency  occurring,  his 
unexhausted  improvements  may  be  fairly  considered. 
When  this  is  achieved,  the  tenantry  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  will  direct  all  their  energies  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  the  soil,  by  which  the  value 
of  the  landlords'  property  will  be  increased,  whilst  the 
occupiers  of  the  soil,  I  trust,  will  be  enabled,  with  a 
legal  recognition  of  their  property,  to  bear  up  against 
the  effects  of  free  trade,  &c. 

As  a  large  &nner,  and  having  the  management  of  some 
considerable  estates,  with  an  experience  of  forty  years,  I 
venture  to  give  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  a  more 
defined  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant,  for 
the  purpose  of  benefiting  every  class  of  the  community. 
— I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samubl  Selmbs. 

Knelle,  Beckley,  Jan.  6. 
— Mark  Lane  Express. 


TENANT-RIGHT.— LEOMINSTER 
FARMERS'    CLUB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Leommster  Farmers'  Club,  held 
on  January  1st,  at  the  King's  Arms  Hotel,  a  discussion 
on  tenant-right  took  place.  Frederick  Harris,  Esq.,  of 
the  Hill,  presided. 

Mr.  Ha&iiis,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  the  subject 
for  discussion  was  that  of  the  rights  of  tenant  farmers, 
and  he  was  well  aware,  as  must  be  all  present,  that  the 
difficulties  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  the  oppo  • 
sition  in  parliament  would  be  very  great  to  any  bill 
which  might  be  introduced  to  estabtish  their  rights; 
they  would  have  there  the  landlords  to  contend  with, 
and  they  might  advance  many  arguments  against  the 
tenanta,  inasmuch  as  they  might  say,  What  business  had 
any  one  to  interfere  between  them  and  their  tenants  ? 
To  this,  however,  he  would  say  that  the  government  had 
interfered  between  parties,  and  if  they  had  done  so 
in  one  instance — ^he  meant  the  usury  act — why  not  in 
another  ?  If  the  government  had  thought  proper  to 
interfere  in  that  instance,  it  should  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  If  any  gentleman  had  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject  he  should  now  be  happy  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  land  of 
this  kingdom  never  could  be  cultivated  to  the  good  of 
the  community  unless  there  were  secured  to  the  occu- 
pier, certainty  of  tenure,  and  com  rent  varymg  aooord- 
rag  to  the  value  of  produce ;  under  no  other  circum- 
stances could  the  land  of  this  country  be  tilled  as  it 
should  be,  or  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community 
be  employed  as  they  ought  to  be.  Each  should  have  his 
iur  share  to  which  he  was  entitled ;  whilst  the  landlord 
enjoyed  his,  the  tenant  should  have  his,  and  the  labourer 
should  be  employed  at  a  fair  average  rate  of  wages. 
Labour  was  a  marketable  article  ;  and  the  best  way  to 
raise  the  price  of  labour  was  to  have  a  fixed  rule  to  go 
by  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  land.  In  the  present 
day  there  were  many  schemes  afloat  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  tenant  and  labourer ;  but  still,  after  all, 
they  were  charity,  in  which  was  sunk  the  independence 
of  the  man.  Increase  the  labour  market,  and  they 
would  do  infinitely  more  good  ;  the  labourer  would  go 
tbera  an  independent  man,  feeling  that  he  was  entitled 
to  the  full  value  of  his  labour  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  of  charity,  having  given  a  certain  portion  of  labour 
for  the  money  he  received.  He  had  read  that  Mr. 
Pasey  had  prepared  a  lease  for  his  tenants  which  had 
given  satisfaction,  and  worked  admirably.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett concluded  by  proposing  thst  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawmg  up  resolutions 
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en  the  labject,  to  be  tabmitted  to  the  dub  on  the  second 
Friday  in  tiie  new  year ;  the  main  points  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  to  be — certainty  of  tenure ; 
rent  flnctaating  with  the  price  of  produce,  either  to  be 
taken  as  a  corn  rent  or  as  a  com  and  meat  rent ;  and  as 
regards  improvement  for  which  the  tenant  daring  his 
holding  hsd  not  been  remanerated,  the  same  to  be  left 
to  an  arbitrator— the  arbitrator  also  to  take  into  his 
consideration  all  dilapidations  that  might  arise  from  bad 
farming. 

Mr.  BsNKBTT  said,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  sister 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  he  was  quite  satisfied  if  the  legis- 
lature of  this  country  did  not  concede  tenant-rights  very 
soon,  as  a  matter  of  right  for  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  community  would  find  themselves  in  such  a 
position  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  decide  the 
question ;  and  it  must  ultimately  be  conceded,  because 
the  people  must  be  fed,  and  if  the  Uaid  were  not  tilled 
as  it  should  be,  the  people  must  pay  more  than  in  com- 
mon fairness  they  should  pay.  If  on  an  acre  of  land, 
which  ought  to  grow,  twenty  bushels,  only  fifteen  were 
grown,  the  consequence  woi&d  be  that  the  public  must 
pay  more  for  what  they  ooniamed. 

Hie  Ghaiucan  odd  the  qucation  was  by  whom  should 
the  improvements  be  made  f 

Mr.  Bbnnbtt  said  the  tenant  would  make  the  im- 
provements if  he  bad  a  safe  holding,  as  he  could  then 
easily  get  the  money ;  but  who  would  be  rash  enough  to 
lend  a  tenant  money  who  had  not  a  safe  holding?  A 
persevering  industrious  man  with  a  twenty-one  years' 
certainty  of  tenure  would  be  sure  to  find  friends  who 
would  advance  him  money ;  and  land  was  grateftil,  and 
the  return  for  improvements  sure  if  the  holding  were 
safe  s  but  if  the  holding  were  not  safe,  then  there  was  no 
security.  It  was  as  Lord  Stanley  had  said,  there  were 
many  schemes  for  the  investment  of  capital,  but  there 
was  nothing  so  safe  as  land;  they  should  invest  in  the 
soil  of  their  estates,  or  rather  under  the  soil,  for  drain- 
ing his  lordship  was  alluding  to,  and  he  believed  there 
was  no  return  se  sure.  He  differed  with  some  of  his 
brother  farmers  respecting  the  letting  of  land  :  many  of 
them  held  that  there  should  be  no  clauses  in  the  lease 
in  favour  of  the  landlords ;  in  this  respect  he  was  bound 
to  differ  from  them,  because,  although  it  was  by  the 
tenant's  capital  and  the  tenant's  skill  that  the  land  was 
improved,  still  it  was  the  landlord's  estate,  and  he  must 
be  allowed  to  have  a  lively  interest  in  it.  If  the  land- 
lord had  DO  clauses  in  the  lease  it  would  be  a  one-sided 
agreement,  and  if  the  tenantry  asked  for  what  was  un- 
lUr  thev  could  not  eipect  the  support  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  uey  must  seek  for  their  rights  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness, and  then  they  could  calculate  on  receiving  the 
support  of  the  community.  He  felt  quite  satisfied  that 
whatever  was  asked  for  in  that  ftpirit  which  was  for  the 
good  of  the  community  would  be  conceded. 

Mr.  Mason  said  if  they  were  to  establish  a  proper 
system  of  tenant-right,  the  landlord  would  be  protected 
thereby  as  well  as  the  tenant ;  he  would  not  be  subject 
to  loss  by  a  bad  tenant 

Mr.  CoNNOP  said  he  had  not  seen  anything  more  con- 
else  on  the  subject  than  the  resolutions  passed  at  a  meet- 
ing  of  the  Holm  Cultram  District  Farmers'  Club,  on  the 
2nd  inst.,  after  an  adjourned  discussion  on  tenant-right, 
and  with  their  permission  he  would  read  them ;  th^ 
were  as  follows : — 

Ist.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  dub  that  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity at  htfge,  that  the  tsnant  &rmer,  in  the  abaeoce  of  a 
spedil  agreement  to  the  contnury,  should  have  a  l^al  daim 
to  compensation  for  improvemeuts  on  his  farm  made  by  him 
during  hia  tenancy,  for  the  outlay  of  which  he  has  not  been 
reimbursed  at  the  time  of  quitting. 

2nd.  That  it  is  desirable  that  arbitrators  chosen  by  the 


parties  should  have  authority  to  determine  the  sum  to  be  paid 
by  the  landlord  for  improrements,  or  received  by  him  for  £• 
lapidation ;  and  that,  for  that  purpose,  the  (arm  oif  an  iaoomiDg 
tenant  should  be  viewed  by  competent  persons  at  the  time  i 
Ins  entering. 

8rd.  That  the  tenant  ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  lemnaat- 
tion  for  new  buildings  or  foices,  if  made  without  the  conient 
of  the  landlord. 

Mr.  Bennett  did  not  agree  with  the  third  resolution; 
he  considered  all  new  buildings  and  other  improvements 
should  be  left  to  arbitration  to  ascertain  whether  thej 
were  really  improvements. 

The  CBAinMAN— Whether  snch  new  building  were 
essentially  necessary. 

Mr.  Bbnnbtt.— Whether  the  coming-in  tenant  would 
derive  any  benefit  from  them.    The  off-going  tenant    * 
might  put  up  some  very  ill-constnieted  or  useless  bnild. 
ing,  and  then  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  expect  the 
comfaig-in  tenant  to  pay  for  that. 

Mr.  Mason. — In  msny  cases  it  would  be  to  be  con- 
sidered whether  the  improvements  had  not  been  made 
sufficiently  long  to  repay  the  tenant. 

Mr.  GooDB  said  arbitration  would  settle  that  question. 
With  reference  to  the  third  resolution  read  by  Mr.  Con- 
nop  he  most  decidedly  differed  from  it,  inasmuch  as 
sometimes  it  happened  that  a  landlord  resided  on  the 
ooutbent,  and  could  not  be  consulted  by  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Mason  next  read  a  form  of  memorandum  on 
tenant-right  to  be  added  to  existing  sigreements  or  leans, 
by  Barugh  Ahnack,  from  the  Joumai  qf  the  Bogal 
AgriatUural  Society  qfJBngUmd. 

Mr.  Bbnnbtt. — All  the  improvamcnta  which  are 
lasting  improvements,  and  which  the  landlord  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  in-coming  tenant,  the  off-going  tenant 
bas  a  right  to  ask  to  be  paid  for.  He  thought  thetenanU 
might  make  themselves  very  easy  about  the  matter,  for 
before  long  the  parliament  would  be  obliged  to  concede 
to  them  their  rights ;  the  people  would  say,  here  is  land 
which  would  grow  crops  to  feed  us  if  it  were  properly 
cultivated.  Then  was  land  in  the  sister  kingdom  that 
would  feed  them  if  it  were  properly  tilled,  but  the  land- 
lords were  careless,  and  the  farms  were  out  of  culti- 
vation. O'Connell  had  said  that  thirty  millions  were 
wanting  to  feed  the  people  of  Ireland — ^to  do  that  which 
the  landlords  should  have  done  long  ago.  The  govern- 
ment was  now  to  find  money  for  the  people,  instead  of 
the  people  finding  money  for  the  government. 

Mr.  GooDB. — If  the  tenant  had  snflioient  confidence, 
we  should  not  find  him  running  the  Isnd  out ;  under 
the  present  state  of  things,  he  was  obliged  to  say,  I  most 
make  the  nimble  ninepence  rather  than  wait  for  the  duU 
eighteenpenoe.  What  did  Colonel  Powell  say  at  the 
West  Herefordshire  Farmers'  Clnb  ?  He  said—"  I  could 
name  many,  but  I  will  confine  myaelf  to  one  instsnoe, 
to  show  how  completely  nnacquaintod  some  men  are 
with  the  common  understanding  that  ought  to  subsist 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  A  gentleman  of  consider- 
able landed  property,  one  who  was  quite  iwiiii^  to  the 
granting  of  leases,  stated  the  following  case  as  one  in 
support  of  his  objection :  <  A  tenant  sowed  a  field  of 
wheat  with  a  very  alight  dressing ;  in  the  foUowing 
spring  he  sowed  pess,  then  wheat  on  the  peas,  then  oats 
after  the  wheat,  after  which  he  sowed  clover  and  moved 
it,  and  ma^.e  it  into  hay  for  fodder,  and  sowed  wheat  on 
the  dover  brush  this  year.  What  laadlonl  would  grant 
a  lease  to  a  man  of  that  description  ?'  The  very  aaan  to 
give  a  lease  to ;  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  indus- 
trious fellow,  and  it  is  evident  the  tenant  is  labouring 
under  the  impression  of  having  given  yon  offnoe  by 
killing  a  hare  or  a  rabbit,  or  some  other  cause,  and  that 
the  term  of  bis  favour  in  hia  mind  only  existed  from 
Candlemas  to  Candlemas !  Were  you  to  alter  your  system 
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and  give  the  man  a  leaie,  yon  would  soon  discover  in 
joar  tenant  a  very  different  method  of  working  your 
turn.** 

Mr.  CoNNOP. — If  we  can  establiah  what  we  are  scek- 
io;  fur,  that  will  do  away  with  such  a  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Bbnnktt. — No  matter  what  advantages  accme 
to  the  landlord  throagh  your  improvements,  if  the  legis- 
lature grant  us  an  act,  he  mast  pay  ns,  our  creditorv, 
or  eiecators,  the  value  of  such  improvements.  A  trades- 
man would  have  no  hesitation  in  assisting  you,  because 
be  would  see  that  there  was  probable;  security  in 
doing  so  by  act  of  parliament.  He  (Mr.  Bennett)  was 
laj  tof  about  the  matter,  because  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  tenant  farmers  need  not  trouble  themselves 
macfa  ibont  it,  tiie  eommunity  ultimately  would  have 
it  He  was  convinced  that  what  they  asked  for  was 
oolj  what  was  fair  and  right,  and  that  the  public  would 


not  long  continue  to  pay  more  for  the  quartern  loaf 
than  they  really  should  pay  for  it ;  they  were  beginning 
to  get  awake  to  their  own  interests,  and  viewed  the  land- 
lords in  their  true  light,  only  as  part  of  the  community. 
He  made  these  obsenrations  on  the  broad  principle  for 
the  good  of  all. 

Mr.  CoNNOP.— If  such  rights  are  to  the  advantage  of 
the  tenant  farmer,  they  would  soon  be  found  also  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  and  labourer. 

Mr.  Bbdford.— The  land  would  let  for  more  money 
at  the  next  letting. 

The  conversation  now  ended.  Mr.  Bennett's  reso- 
lution was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  unanimously, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  carry  it 
out : — ^Messrs.  Harris,  Bennett,  Bedford,  Goode,  Mason, 
Thomas,  Connop,  and  John  Carpenter. 

The  meeting  then  Beparated.^Hereford  Times. 


AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETIES,    GAME    LAWS,    AND    LANDLORDS. 


Dbau  Sim, — As  you  appear  to  be  unable  to  divine  the 
FesMD  why  the  ThiuB  is  endeavouring  to  abolish  Agri- 
caltoral  Associations,  the  following  nsrrative  may  serve 
to  enlighten  you  on  Uiis  matter. 

On  the  first  formation  of  the  West  Snffolk  Agrienltu- 
ral  Association  1  became  a  humble  contributor  to  itb 
foods,  under  the  impression  that,  if  the  proposed  objects 
of  the  society  were  properly  carried  out,  great  benefit 
voold  he  derived  therefrom  by  the  agricultural  classes  in 
general ;  first,  by  the  distribution  of  rewards  to  deserv- 
ing labooiers  ;  secondly,  by  the  opportunities  which 
the  meetings  would  afford  for  bringing  the  best  stock  in 
the  ndghbourhood  together,  and  enabling  the  public  to 
dnw  comparisons  and  form  their  judgment  for  general 
improTement;  amd,  thirdly,  by  the  opportunity  which 
the  e? ening  meetings  would  afirord  for  the  promulgation 
of  any  information  that  individuals,  from  their  peetf/lar 
tiiuaiUmt,  might  possess,  which  other$  were  unable  to 
obtam.  Impressed  with  this  idea,  and  feeling  it  was  the 
daty  of  every  member  of  the  association  to  afford  all 
the  information  in  his  power,  for  the  general  benefit,  I 
hste  at  Tarious  times  introduced  subjects  for  the  con- 
Bderation  of  the  society ;  and  having  spent  thirty-five 
yean  of  my  life  in  the  midst  of  excessive  game  pre- 
eenres,  and  seen  with  sorrow  the  evils  arising  from  the 
syatem,  I  took  the  liberty,  at  one  of  our  meetings,  to 
introduce  that  aubject  to  the  notice  of  the  members.  But 
iltfaoQgh  I  can  most  solemnly  declare  that,  neither  on 
ikat  nbfeet  nor  any  other  which  I  have  introduced  to 
tht  notice  qf  the  eoeiety,  have  I  entertained  other  than 
i  hearty  desire  to  benefit  the  owner  as  much  as  the 
occttpier  of  the  soil,  I  did,  by  so  doing,  give  great  of- 
^nice  to  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  society, 
ind  for  which  I  have  been  most  severely  punished.  A 
few  evenings  previous  to  the  period  to  which  I  allude,  I 
had  my  last  farming  walk  with  my  late  lamented  em- 
ployer, €k>loDel  Rudibrooke.  Having  perambulated  his 
&nn  as  long  aa  his  severe  affliction  would  allow  him,  we 
tamed,  as  waa  our  usual  custom,  into  the  church  walk, 
which,  having  paced  till  long  after  the  dinner  bell  had 
rung,  discussing  serious  subjects,  both  of  a  public  and 
private  nature,  he  tuned  round  and  said — **  iVbir,  Den- 
'm,  /  think  I  have  9aid  all  I  have  to  gay  to  you^  except 
ea  one  nUtject — Gams.  What  have  you  to  say  upon 
game  ?"  I  replied  that  I  had  no  report  to  make  of 
complaint  from  the  tenants,  nor  did  I  think  there  wan 
more  game  on  the  manor  then  than  there  ought  to  be. 
"  iVow,"  he  laid,  **  Ido  desire  that  you  watch  etrictly 
^htprogreee  of  the  inereate  qf  these  animahf  and  do 


not  euffer  the  mieehirf  to  he  done  before  you  if^brm  me, 
aa  heretofore ;  and  I  not  only  wish  you  to  do  eo,  but  to 
take  any  opportunity  you  may  have  to  convey  to  my 
eonetituenti  my  feelings  on  this  aubfeet,  now  become  m 
public  one,  I  consider  the  ercessive  preservation  of 
ground  game  especially  a  great  injury  to  the  occupiers, 
and  one  which  ought,  m  times  like  these,  to  be  materia 
ally  mitigated,  tf  not  abolished,  I  am  determined  my 
tenants  shall  not  be  i^fured  by  them,**  Thus  instrueted 
by  so  good  a  man,  in  his  unavoidable  absence  through 
parliamentary  duties  and  his  aflliction,  at  the  ensuing 
meeting  of  the  agricultural  society  I  introduced  the  sub- 
ject to  tiie  notice  of  the  members.  My  lamented  friend 
nd  employer  was  taken  from  me.  His  son  had  not 
been  in  possession  of  his  estate  three  months  ere  I  re- 
ceived six  days'  notice  to  quit  the  situation  I  had  held 
as  his  frtther's  steward  for  twenty-seven  years,  during 
which  time,  I  will  d^  him  or  any  one  connected  with 
him  to  substantiate  against  me  a  charge  of  derilection 
of  duty,  or  want  of  honest  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Ms 
father  and  hie  family.  I  soon  after  received  six  months' 
notice  to  quit  a  form  I  had  held  seven  years  under  his 
fother,  upon  the  improvement  qf  which  I  had  expended 
all  the  savings  of  my  past  life,  and  a  considerable  eum 
bequeathed  to  me  by  my  friends,  a  large  portion  of  which 
investment  I  was  compelled  to  leave  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  And  this  treatment,  sir,  I  received  avowedly  aa 
a  punishment  for  having  had  the  temerity  to  introduce 
tkat  most  important  subject  qf  game  to  the  notice  of 
the  West  Suffolk  Agricultural  Association, 

It  may  be  said,  sir,  that  this  is  a  solitary  case,  arising 
out  of  peculiarity  of  character  in  the  individual ;  but 
when  I  hear  that  young  man  justifying  his  conduct  by 
stating  that  he  had  been  taunted  by  his  friends  for  suf* 
fering  his  tenants  to  speak  upon  such  subjects  at  such 
meetings — that  he  has  been  taunted  by  his  friends  for 
suffering  his  tenants  to  write  letters  to  the  papers  upon 
subjects  relating  to  the  affairs  of  agriculture— tnat  he^aa 
suffered  them  to  run  riot,  and  has  not  them  properly  in 
hand — ^when  I  hear  him  thus  justifying  his  ungratefol 
acts,  I  am  led  to  believe  he  is  fkr  from  l^ng  alone  in  a 
desire  to  put  down  discussion  upon  any  subject  not  ex- 
actly agreeable  to  them  at  these  meetings,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  aristocratic  supporters  of  these  meetings 
do  not  like  that  the  truth  should  be  spoken  at  all  times, 
even  though  intended  for  their  improvement  and  benefit. 
And  hence,  I  conceive,  arises  the  hostility  of  the  Times 
against  agricultural  societies. 

I  do,  however,  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  ivrere  pmi- 
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uhment  I  bare  received  win  but  stimiilate  my  brother 
tenants  to  continue  their  support  to  the  only  means  af- 
forded  them  of  assertmg  their  independence  and  vindi- 
eating  their  ju$t  rights.  Although  for  doing  my  duty 
and  giving  good  advice  I  have  been  driven  from  my  na- 
tive home,  from  the  home  of  my  fathers,  from  an  estate 
on  which  myself  and  my  ancestors  have  farmed  with 
honest  industry  and  unimpeachable  integrity  for  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  years,  to  seek  a  living  in  a  distant 
part  amongst  strangers  for  a  dear  wife  and  six  children, 


at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  having  spent  half  that  period  in 
honest  teniae  oi  my  persecatof's  fkther— //Mr  not  that 
God  will  abundantly  reward  me  for  my  faithfulneu 
and  truth ;  and  I  do  hope  the  time  trill  come  when  my 
persecutor  and  hw  friends  will  be  brought  to  a  sense  of 
the  great  injustice  they  have  done  mc,  and  that  they  may 
then  feel  all  that  they  ought  to  feel. 

I  am,  dear  rir,  faithfnlly  yours, 

F.  W.  Denton. 
Fuhley  Hall,  Dee.  19M,  1846. 


TO   THE  TENANTRY   OF  THE  FLIXTON   HALL   ESTATE,   IN    NORFOLK  AND 

SUFFOLK. 


Brother  FARMBR8,^Or  as  I  would  have  named 
you  a  few  months  ago, — Brother  Tenants,  I  feel  it  dae 
to  you  and  myself  to  address  a  few  words  to  yon  re- 
specting my  position  and  yours,  as  late  or  present  oocn- 
piers  under  a  reputed  liberal  landlord.  And  I  use  this 
public  medinm  as  being  the  surest  way  of  reaching  most 
of  you,  and  also  as  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  what  all 
the  woild  ought  to  hear. 


Having  been  praised  by  some  and  blamed  by  others, 
and  both  praised  and  blamed  by  others,  yet  I  think  I 
ought  to  say  a  word  for  myself.  Standing  alone  as  I 
do,  what  I  say  most  needs  bear  hard  upon  some  of  yon, 
but  I  shall 

**  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  aught  set  down  in  malice  ;"'- 

and  therefore  I  expect  from  all  a  fair  hearing.  I  am  the 
more  entitled  to  this,  because  I  have  deferred  this  ad- 
dress till  the  feeling  ezdted  in  you  and  in  myself  by 
what  I  have  done  has  grown  cold,  and  we  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  think  and  judge  as  it  becomes  men,  temperately 
but  truly. 

Had  I  attached  much  weight  to  what  I  have  heard 
emanating  from  some  of  you,  I  should  feel  no  little 
chagrin  at  finding  myself  alone  in  opposing  the  Cove- 
nants lately  substituted  for  the  Old  Leases,  and  alone 
too  in  sufiering  the  eztremest  penalty.  As  it  is,  I  am 
expelled  firom  the  home  of  my  fathers,  with  no  thought 
to  cheer  me  but  the  conviction  that  I  have  done  what  it 
was  my  duty  to  do,  and  that  I  am  defeated  and 
punished  because  no  one  else  did  anything  but  execrate 
oppression  when  the  oppressor  could  not  hear  him. 

You  know  that  I  refused  to  sign  these  covenants ; — 
you  know  too  what  means  were  employed  to  obtain  my 
signature;  I  say,  you  know,  because  the  same  means 
have  broken  down  your  own  coquettish  resistance.  The 
particulars  of  the  fight  are  of  no  moment.  It  is  enough 
that  you  should  see  the  animus  of  these  proceedings  as 
it  was  shown  first  by  the  threat  of  a  notice  to  quit ;  next 
year,  by  the  notice  itself,  which  was  after  a  few  days  re- 
called ;  and  this  year,  when  the  rest  had  succumbed,  by 
my  expulsion. 

1  refused  to  sign  this  agreement  because  on  reading  it 
as  soon  as  it  was  sent  to  me,  I  saw  what  it  contained. 

I  refused,  not  because  I  would  be  suspected  of  stand- 
ing out  against  the  maxim  proclaimed  by  ducal  lips  in 
the  19th  century,  that  *'  every  one  should  do  as  he  likes 
with  his  own ;  nor  yet  because  I  dispute  the  right  of 
a  landlord  to  impose  terms  that  may  secure  his  estate 
from  damage  {  but  because  I  respected  my  own  per- 
sonal rights,  and  ought  to  be  secured  for  whatever  skill 
and  capital  I  might  employ. 

I  did  so,  in  one  word,  because  I  could  not  but  regard 
these  articles  as  hostile  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  in 
them,  or  affected  by  them. 

The  only  explanation  I  could  get  was,  that  they  were 
not  intended  for  rigid  enforcement.    But  if  I  signed 


that  paper  I  should  have  bound  myself  by  all  the  obli- 
gations, and  made  myself  amenable  to  all  the  penalties 
it  laid  down ;  and  no  opinion  I  might  have  formed  of 
the  way  in  which  they  would  be  enforced  by  the  land. 
lord,  nor  any  confidence  I  might  feel  in  the  good  offices 
of  the  stewMd,  could  hide  from  me  that  by  my  own  act 
I  was  subjected  to  the  very  letter  of  their  bondage. 
Besides,  have  none  of  you  been  fined  ?  Have  not  I 
been  ejected  ?  If  not  intended  for  rigid  enforcement, 
how  is  this  ?  On  the  other  hand,  why  demand  a  single 
sig^ture .' 

Since  I  know  that  some  of  you  have  not,  even  now, 
attentively  read  these  covenants,  let  me  point  out  a  few 
of  the  clauses  for  your  careful  study. 

Clause  2.  '*  That  the  said  A.  B.  shall  fium  and  cul- 
tivate the  arable  lands  on  the  four-course  system ;  that 
is  to  say,  as  to  one-fourth  part  thereof  yearly  in  clean 
summer  tilth  or  with  turnips,  or  other  vegetable  cattle 
crop  i  as  to  one-fourth  part  thereof  yearly  with  barley 
or  oats;  as  to  one  moiety  of  one- fourth  part  thereof 
with  peas  or  beans ;  and  as  to  the  remaining  one-foorth 
part  thereof  yearly  with  wheat ;  and  shall  farm  and 
cultivate  the  said  arable  lands  in  the  aforesaid  order  and 
succession ;  and  no  wheat  crop  shall  be  taken  after  a 
summer  tilth  without  leave  and  consent  in  writing  of  She 
said  R.  S.  A.'' 

Clause  3.  **  That  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  shall  pay  for  aU 
arable  lands  cropped  contrary  to  the  said  course,  order, 
and  succession,  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  per  acre,  as  an 
advance  of  rent  during  the  remamder  of  the  term,  and 
twenty  pounds  per  acre  for  all  the  arable  lands  that  shall 
be  cropped  contrary  to  the  said  system  of  fanning  in 
the  last  year  of  the  said  term — (what  this  means  as  a 
yearly  tenure  is  not  very  clear) — and  ten  pounds  per 
acre  for  mowing  any  of  the  old  pasture,  or  takin|;  bay 
crops  two  successive  years  from  any  meadow  without 
leave  as  aforesaid ;  and  ten  shillings  a  rod  for  every  rod 
of  mould  taken  from  the  b^ks  of  banks  within  three 
feet  of  the  fences  on  clay,  or  five  feet  on  light  soils,  or 
the  stubbing  up  or  destroying  any  of  the  hedgn  or  fences 
without  leave  as  aforesaid." 

Does  not  this  shut  out  the  possibility  of  the  eier- 
cise  of  any  judgment  as  to  the  succession  of  crops,  and 
prevent  the  adoption  of  any  tested  improvement  in  the 
system,  in  a  way  that  must  damage  both  tenant  and 
owner? 

Clause  13.  <'  That  the  said  A.  B.  shall  not  without  the 
permission,  in  writing,  of  the  said  R.  S.  A.,  sboet, 
course,  net,  fish,  or  otherwise  sport  or  destroy  game, 
fish,  or  wild  fowl,  on  the  said  premises,  nor  give  leave  to 
any  other  person  or  persons  so  to  do." 

Does  not  the  introduction  of  this  clause  into  a  new 
agreement  at  this  time,  betray  a  most  wonderful  blind- 
ness to  the  sijjns  of  the  times  ? 

Clause  14.  '<  That  in  case  the  said  A.  B.  shall  die  four 
mouths  before  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  (1.  e.,  any 
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eoffiing  Michaeliniti  no  leua  being  gnnted)  U  shall  be 
at  the  option  of  the  odd  R.  S.  A.  to  detennine  and  pat 
in  end  to  the  tenancy  nnder  this  agreement  from  the 
Mkhadmaa  day  next  after  the  decease  of  the  said  A.  B., 
hang  allowed  for  all  nnezhansted  improvements  in  the 
caltnreof  the  lands.  Bat  if  the  said  A.  B.  shall  leave  a 
vidov,  and  if  soch  widow,  having  been  permitted  to 
coatinne  the  ooenpationy  shall  marry  again  daring  the 
remainder  of  sach  term,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
R.  &  A.,  at  any  period  of  the  tenancy  to  determine  and 
pat  an  end  to  sach  tenancy  without  any  allowance,  ex- 
eept  as  between  the  out-going  and  in-coming  tenant." 

Read  this,  huabands  and  fathers !  and  say,  if  in  the 
Prorideooe  of  God  you  are  called  away  first,  what  se- 
eoritf  is  there  that  they  for  whom  you  toiled  will  reap 
the  ihiit  of  yonr  labour  ?  Skill,  time,  money,  all  may 
be  taken  away  from  those  to  whom  yoa  left  it,  and  to 
whom  it  belongs  of  right,  on  a  condition  that  is  as  dis- 
jnccAil  a  relic  of  feudalism  as  has  floated  down  to  these 
days.  I  know  the  pretence  is  that  it  is  but  just  that 
the  iirni  should  not  suffer  injury  from  the  efforts  of  an 
DoakiUedhasbandinan.  This  justice  is  not  very  careful, 
I  think,  as  to  the  j  ustice  of  the  means  by  which  it  mani- 
festi  itself  I  Why,  it  ia  serfdom,  not  tenancy,  after 
signing  that  clause !  yoa  have  barely  the  right  to  call 
yoor  iool  your  own. 

CUose  15.  "That  the  said  A.  B.  shall  not  hold  or 
occupy  any  other  farm,  lands,  or  premises,  during  the 
ni<i  term,  without  the  license  or  consent  in  writing  of  the 
said  R.  S.  A.  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained." 

Can  you  guesa  its  drifts'  *'  To  prevent  me  laying  out, 
OB  another  man's  property,  what  ought  to  be  laid  out 
<a  this  estate."  Well  guessed ;  but  you  are  wrong. 
Suppose  you  were  to  hire  from  one  of  different  politics 
ftom  your  landlord,  and  suppose  an  election — a  con- 
te^  election  should  occur !  Do  you  not  see  ?  Yon 
«re  preserved  frona  intimidation,  bribery,  and  expulsion ; 
70a  are  preserved  in  your  immaculate  British  freedom 
of  opinion,  end  word,  and  action, — and  all  by  clause  15  ! 
Go  and  thank  your  preserver  I 

Qaose  19.  •'  Whereas,  the  poor  have  been  of  late  de- 
pmed  of  the  advsmtagea  of  gleaning,  by  the  custom  of 
aoving  instead  of  reaping  the  wheat  crops ;  it  is  hereby 
igned  thst  the  said  A.  B.  shall  not,  in  future,  mow  any 
vbeat  erop  without  permission  in  writing  from  the  said 
R<  S.  A.,  or  his  agent,  under  forfeiture  of  the  present 
Hnonent." 

Experience  has  deprived  this  kind  preamble  of  any 
force.  But,  suppose  that  on  mown  fields  the  poor 
Pthered  less  gkan  com,  is  the  landlord  to  do  what  he 
fika  with  yours  and  mine,  as  well  as  with  his  own  ?  Dr. 
^lina,  in  his  grant  work  on  the  French  Revolution,  vol. 
1)  chap.  2,  itating  the  causes  of  that  frightful  portion 
of  nradem  history,  says,  nnder  the  head  of  Game  Laws, 
"  Tenants  were  forbidden  to  mow  their  com,  lest  the 
birdi  ahould  not  have  shelter  in  the  stubble."  English 
btnb  have  much  the  same  habits  as  French  birds. 

Now  read  the  whole  of  the  articles  through,  and  bear 
in  Blind,  lit,  it  is  a  yearly  tenure—"  determinable  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  any  subsequent  year,  on  six 
BAiths'  previous  notice  given  in  writing,  on  either  side, 
^  that  purpose." 

Yon  cannot  reckon  yonrselTes  settled ;  you  have  no 
ttnnace  that  next  year  yoa  will  not  be  sent  adrift.  I 
^  not  say  you  irill  be,  but  yoa  have  no  assurance  that 
70a  win  not. 

Sad.  Tlie  substitata  for  a  lease  by  a  proffered  allow- 
uee  for  anexhaosted  improvements,  as  given  in  the 
>tc«ird's  list,  upon  which  so  mudi  applause  has  been 
heatowed  by  soaoe  of  too,  appears  to  me  a  mere  mockery. 
It  ia  entirely  nullified  by  the  first  condition  on  thst  list, 
^  "  The  allowance  can  only  be  claimed  when  the 
»pantM  takea  place  at  Me  mfamce  ^  iht  hndhrd.*' 


By  subscribing  to  this  yoa  have  relinqalshed  your  claim 
to  that  which  common  justice  and  the  custom  of  the 
country  would  have  given  yon.  If  your  landlord  gives 
joxL  notice  to  quit,  you  are  to  be  allowed  for  unexhausted 
improvements,  according  to  a  scale  and  conditions  made 
by  himself,  and  called  "The  Steward's  List."  Yes, 
yon  are  to  be  allowed ;  but  if  you  give  notice,  what 
daim  have  yoa  7    No  allowance  ?    None. 

I  have  written,  that  you  might  know  from  myself  why 
I  am  expelled  firom  my  farm.  Your  praise  I  do  not  ex- 
pect ;  if  I  have  it,  I  shall  value  it  when  I  see  you  with- 
drawing your  sanction  from  such  arbitrary  impositions. 
Your  blame  will  not  turn  wrong  into  right.  The  en- 
durance of  the  tangible  injury  of  expulsion  may,  per- 
haps, prepare  me  to  endure  your  censure. 

I  have  written  also  to  induce  yon  to  think  on  your 
own  position.  If  as  a  matter  of  right  or  wrong  it  has 
no  interest  for  you,  then  see  if  it  does  not  touch  your 
pocket.  In  fact,  there  is  noc  a  single  point  of  view  from 
which  this  agreement  will  show  straightforward  and  fair. 

I  am  afraid  you  have  thrown  away  an  opportunity  of 
doing  a  great  thing  for  the  working  part  of  the  middle 
classes  of  England.  You  certainly  have  left  it  to  be  in- 
ferred that  in  your  state  of  vassalage,  you  have  all  the 
manhood  and  liberty  you  want  or  deserve. 

Some  amongst  you  pnbUcly  advocate  long  and  un- 
restricted leases.  Do  yon  wish  to  bring  such  leases  into 
fashion  ?  Do  not  expect  it  so  long  as  you  can  sign  such 
an  agreement.  When  your  jpractioe  tallies  wiSi  your 
profession,  then  expect  it.  Tenant-rights  must  first  be 
resi>ected  by  tenanta  themselves.  A  subservient  tenantry 
will  needs  make  an  overbearing  landlord ;  but  a  tenantry 
who  take  their  stand  firmly,  but  respectfully,  on  their 
own  rights — respecting  their  landlonl's  also,  and  who 
will  not  compromise  either — they  will  teach  the  most 
unfair  and  unwise  landlords  both  wisdom  and  justice. 
And  I  more  than  half  suspect  that  the  complaints  we 
hear  on  all  sides  of  the  miseries  of  the  tenant  farmer, 
whilst  they  applaud  your  agitation  about  leases,  may  be 
traced  to  their  having  put  themselves  into  a  position  like 
yours,  of  subjection  to  a  power  they  cannot  be  contented 
nnder,  and  dare  not  resist.     I  am,  gentlemen,  yours, 

George  Theobald. 

Soulhreppt  Lodg0^  Dec,  8, 1846. 


ENGLISH  LIVE  STOCK  THREE  CENTURIES  AGO. 
— ^Polydore  Vergil,  writing  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
oentury,  thus  dMcribes  tlM  cattle  and  other  live  stock  ia  this 
oonntry  at  tliat  period ; — "  England  is  well  stored  with  all 
kinds  of  beaaU,  bnides  asses,  midea,  camels,  and  dephants  (?) ; 
but  there  is  engendered  neither  any  venomous  beasta,  nor  ra- 
vening^  except  foxes,  and  in  old  times  wolves ;  by  the  which 
means  their  cattle  do  fireely  stray  without  harm,  almost  with- 
out attendant  keeper ;  for  a  roan  may  see  herds  of  oxen  aud 
horses,  yea,  flocks  of  sheep,  daily  wandering  and  nightly, 
through  hills  and  dales,  through  common  fiel£  set  open  for 
pasture,  and  through  such  several  grounds  as  every  neighbour 
may  take  the  commodity  thereof  in  feeding  his  cattle  after  the 
com  is  nthered  in ;  *  *  *  a  great  company  of  their 
horses  do  not  trot,  but  amble ;  and  yet  neither  trottera  nor 
amblers  are  strongest,  as  strength  ia  net  always  incident  to 
that  which  is  more  gentle  or  lees  courageous.  Iheir  oxen  are 
of  the  like  nature,  wherefore  many  of  than  are  yoked  at  once 
in  one  plough  or  cart  (for  both  the  earth  ia  tilled,  and  cars 
drawn^  as  wcU  with  oxen  as  horses)  which  also  stand  man  in 
no  small  stead  as  touching  the  beanng  of  burden.  Their  oxen 
and  wethers  are  beasta,  as  it  were^  of  nature,  ordained  for 
fiBssting;  whose  flesh  slmost  in  no  plaee  is  of  more  pleasant 
taste ;  nut  herf  it  peerlett,  espedaUy  beinr  a  few  days  pow- 
dered with  salt ;  neither  is  it  any  marvel,  rar  that  beast,  once 
realised  from  labouring,  is  kept  up  fior  their  common  feeding. 
In  fine,  the  chief  food  of  EngKshmen  oonsiateth  in  flesh ;  nei- 
ther among  them  do  those  oxen  lack  their  commendation, 
which,  after  kmg  travail  [or  travel]  are  killed  in  their  age, 
albeit  their  flesh  is  lisrder  than  the  other." 
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LECTURE  ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  AGRICULTURE. 

DBLIVERSn   AT    FARNHAM,    DBC   17,   1846. 
BT  J.  C.  NBSBIT,  F.O.8.,  M.C.8.L.,  &C. 


Mr.  Attfibld  said  :  Gentlemen,  on  occasions  like  the 
present,  I  bdiere  it  is  customary  to  appoint  a  chairman, 
I  beg  to  propose  John  Paine,  Esq.,  to  fill  that  office. 

The  motion  having  been  agspntrd  to  by  the  company. 

The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  detain 
yon  one  moment ;  for  we  are  all,  no  donbt,  yery  anxious 
to  hear  Mr.  Nesbit.  I  am  quite  sure,  at  least,  that  those 
who  heard  him  last  year  are  very  anxious  to  hear  him 
again.  Let  us,  then,  at  once  proceed  to  listen  attentively 
to  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  assure 
you  that  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  I  once  more 
have  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you  in  Famham. 
Having  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  before,  it  is  now 
and  will  always  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  meet 
my  kind  friends  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  the  last 
lecture  I  had  the  opportunity  of  just  opening,  as  it  were, 
the  subject  of  the  chemical  nature  and  properties  of  those 
substances  which  you  have  at  work  on  your  forms.  It 
will  be  my  duty  this  evening  to  extend  my  remarks  still 
fortiusr  into  that  department  of  science,  and  to  point  out 
to  you,  if  I  possibly  can,  the  natural  and  proper  system 
of  manuring,  by  which  you  may  best  save  a  penny  or 
gain  a  pound.  You  will  recollect  that  on  the  last  occa- 
sion I  mentioned  that  there  were  a  certam  number  of 
substances  found  on  your  forms,^  certain  number  of  sub 
stances  found  in  manures,  and  a  certain  number  of  sub 
stances  found  in  the  crops  taken  from  the  land.  On  that 
occasion  I  illustrated  their  nature.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion I  shall  speak  of  them  with  fkr  less  reference  to  che- 
mistry than  to  agriculture,  and  to  all  those  principles 
which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  b^ore  you. 
The  snbftanoes  found  in  the  soil  are  generally  identical 
with  those  whidk  yon  see  hero  (pointii^  to  a  diagram). 
Then  is  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  alumina, 
silicic  add,  phosphoric  aoid,  snlphnric  add,  moriatio 
addf  and  fluoric  add.  Althonc^  there  are  in  nature 
about  sixty  elementary  bodies,  yet  not  mora  than 
those  which  I  have  repMfeed  are  found  in  the  land ;  so 
that,  in  reality,  iho  diembtry  of  agriculture  is  reduced 
within  much  smaller  limits  ttian  general  chemistnr.  Now 
these  substances  are  found  in  the  land,  most  of  them  in 
plants,  and  most  of  them  also  in  manures.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  diemical  names  are  well  known  to  you; 
but,  at  all  events,  I  shall,  in  very  few  words,  point  out 
what  these  substances  are.  Potash  is  found  in  sal^;)etre 
—it  is  iho  base  of  saltpetre ;  and  pearlash  is  carbonate 
of  potash  procured  from  the  ashes  of  land  plants.  Soda 
is  found  in  common  salt,  and  is  used  for  making  potaah. 
Lime  every  one  knows,  botii  ni  the  state  of  lime  and  in 
the  state  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  occurs  in  nature  as 
chalk  or  limestone  rock.  Magnesia  is  the  base  of  com- 
mon Epsom  salts ;  it  is  found  in  most  lands  to  a  certain 
extent.  Iron  is  found  in  the  land  in  the  state  of  oxide  or 
rust  of  iron.  Alumina  is  the  base  of  all  days ;  without 
alumina  you  cannot  have  a  day.  Silidc  acid  is  sand ; 
but  sand  is  sometimes  soluble  and  sometimies  insoluble, 
and  if  silica  be  found  in  plants,  you  are  perfectly  aware 
that  it  must  have  previously  been  in  solution  in  water  to 
have  enabled  tlie  vegetable  to  take  it  up.  Phosphoric  add 
isfQvndinboiiesiOfwhidiitiatliebMe;  «Dd,iii«iiia]lquaB- 


titles,  in  most  soils  and  rocks.    Sulphuric  add,  as  oil  of 
vitriol,  is  much  used  in  the  agricultural  world  for  mixing 
with  bones.   Muriatic  add  is  found  in  common  salt  united 
with  soda ;  the  acid  itself  is  known  under  the  name  of 
spirit  of  salt.     Fluoric  acid  is  found  in  such  minnte  qiian. 
titles  as  to  be  scarcdy  appreciable.    I  have  detected  it  in 
Famham  hops,  but  in  very  minute  proportions.    I  hare 
thus  re-introduced  the  mineral  substances  which  ire 
found  in  the  soil,  in  the  crops,  and  in  manures.    There 
are  other  substances  found  in  vegetables,  but  these  are 
provided  for  most  plants  by  the  air.    There  is  charcoal. 
You  all  know  what  charcoal  is,  and  that  it  is  contained 
in  large  quantities  in  vegetables ;  that  substance  gene- 
rally comes  from  the  air.    Nitrogen  is  also  supposed  to 
come  generally  frt)m  the  air.     Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are 
found  in  water.    You  will  remember  that  I  said  in  my  last 
lecture  that  the  atmosphere  is  composed  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  and  likewise  contains  watery  vapour  and  carbonic 
add  gas.    I  now  come  to  treat  of  manures.    Those  ma- 
nures which  have  been  known  from  andent  times  amoont 
only  to  one  or  two.  Fanta-yard  dung  and  the  excrements 
of  animals  have  been  known  for  a  very  long  period ;  these 
are  the  two  staple  manures.     I  shall  proceed  to  ahow 
whence  the  manure  from  animals  arises.    It  has  been 
found  in  all  countries  and  in  all  places,  that  when  land 
has  been  manured  with  animal  excrements,  other  in  a 
liquid  or  solid  form,  great  benefit  has  been  received  by 
the  Umd,  and  good  crops  have  been  obtained ;  and  it  has 
been  thought  by  many  that  some  peculiar  action  moit 
take  place  in  the  animal  system  by  which  these  manures 
are  produced,  and  that  great  benefit  is  gained  by  (lasong 
food  through  the  bodies  of  animals.    Now  let  us  inquire, 
for  a  moment,  where  these  manures  could  possibly  come 
from.    Animals  live  upon  vegetables;   aU  at  least  of 
those  animals  that  you  have  upon  your  forms.    The 
sheep  and  the  oxen  live  on  vegetable  matter.    Vegetables 
are  masticated  and  digested,  and  a  certain  portion  ia  then 
rejected  as  being  no  longer  fit  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
of  the  animal  economy.    The  matter  whidi  is  thus  re- 
jected by  the  animal  is  that  which  you  find  beneficial ; 
but  you  do  not  discover  in  that  which  comes  forth  from 
the  animal  any  additional  prindple ;  you  do  not  see  any 
prindple  different  from  ihat  which  entered  into  the  ani- 
mal at  first.    The  animal  has,  in  foct,  abstracted  soine 
of  these  substances.    You  give  your  animals  certain 

auantities  of  vegetable  matter ;  they  abstract  a  certain  por  • 
on  for  their  own  use,  and  they  reject  the  rest ;  and  it  is 
that  which  is  rejected  by  them  that  yon  find  so  beneficial 
to  the  land.  Now  the  quality  of  the  matter  rejected  de- 
pends very  mudi  on  the  quality  of  the  matter  eaten.  If 
you  feed  bullocks  with  straw,  or  diaff,  or  turnips,  alone  in 
one  case,  and  with  oilcake  in  another,  you  are  perfectly 
aware  that  the  manure  in  the  one  caae  is  not  eoual  to  the 
manure  in  the  other.  The  oilcake  manure,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  beats  the  other  manure;  you  give  these  substances 
in  different  quantities  and  different  qualities,  and  therefore 
the  one  manure  differs  from  tiie  oliier.  If  you  ghre  the 
animals  chaff  and  tumipB  alone,  the  manure  is  deficient 
in  those  things  whidi  are  required  for  growing  the 
seeds  of  the  crops.  Grains  absorb  and  take  from 
plants  the  greatest  amomit  of  substances.  Hie  purpose 
of  te  Ufo  of  a  plant  la  to  reproduce  its  kind,  and  tfaov- 
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fore  the  ear  will  ezliaiiflt  every  other  portion  of  the  plant 
in  order  that  the  aeed  may  be  re-prodnced,  and  another 
generation  be  giren.  It  ia  for  thia  reaaon  that  when  yon 
give  oilcake,  which  la  cmahed  aeed,  to  yonr  animala, 
that  which  ia  rejected  ia  richer  manure  for  aeeda  or  grain 
thu  the  manure  fomiahed  merely  by  chopped  atraw, 
hay,  or  tomips;  it  ia  richer  becauae  thoae  aubatanoea 
which  are  thna  gxren  out  by  the  animal  from  having 
eaten  the  aeeds  of  vegetablea  are  calculated  to  reproduce 
the  seeds  of  vegetables,  while  that  which  ia  rejected  by 
the  infanal  whoi  it  haa  eaten  merely  hay  or  atraw  is 
calcolated  merely  to  reproduce  hay  or  atraw.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  am  perfectly  understood  in  thia,  but  I 
will  repeat,  in  substance,  what  I  have  just  said.  The 
whole  of  the  manure  which  comes  from  the  animal 
is  derived  from  the  regetables  on  which  it  feeds ;  and  if 
these  vegetablea  are  exceedingly  rich  in  certain  kinds  of 
things,  speaking  relatively,  you  may  call  the  manures 
rich,  beoiuae  they  produce  a  certain  kind  of  crop  which 
sells  for  the  greatest  price  in  the  market.  Every  one 
knows,  however,  that  hay  and  atraw  will  produce  more 
hay  and  straw  than  oil-cake  alone ;  because  the  substance 
which  cornea  from  oil-cake  ia  calculated  to  give  straw  too 
great  vigour  and  too  little  strength,  so  tluit  it  wfll  not 
stand  well  in  the  ground.  You  may,  in  fact,  by  having 
too  strong  manures  of  a  certain  kind,  throw  atraw  down, 
in5tead  of  giving  it  strength  to  stand  up.  Then  the 
qoality  of  tibe  manure  which  an  animal  produces  depends 
altogether  on  the  quality  of  the  vegetable  food  which  you 
gJTC  it.  If  you  feed  an  animal  merely  on  hay  and  tur- 
nips, the  manure  will  give  far  less  vegetable  matter  in  the 
succeeding  crops  than  if  you  feed  it  on  chom)ed  straw, 
beans,  oats,  barley,  oil-cake,  or  linseed.  These  latter 
m  the  moat  valuable  substances  in  the  market ;  and  the 
mannre  obtained  from  them  ia  also  the  moat  valuable 
Qunnre.  Take  the  action  of  the  animal  aystem  of  a  full- 
irovn  bullock.  Ifa  bullock  be  full-grovm,  it  takes  a 
certain  portion  of  the  fktty  matters  of  the  food  which  it 
ots :  ^oae  fatty  matters  go  to  reproduce  fat  on  its  own 
^odj ;  and  by  Uie  experimenta  of  Liebig  it  haa  been 
ibown  tiiat  a  portion  of  the  sugar  and  starch  is  also 
dianged  mto  fat,  so  aa  to  be  deposited  in  the  animal  sys- 
ton.  A  certain  portion,  also,  of  what  is  called  fibrine — a 
vegeteble  albumen,  a  certain  portion  of  that  which  you 
find  in  wheat-flour,  whidi  when  you  waah  it  m  your 
band,  it  leaves  there  a  sticky  matter — entera  into  a  full- 
giown  bullock  to  form  ita  fleah ;  and  all  the  mineral  in- 
gndients  which  axe  derived  from  the  land,  and  which  do 
Bot  enter  mto  the  fkt  of  the  bullock,  and  only  alightly 
iato  die  fleah,  go  back  again  to  the  land :  ao  that  you 
bare  no  k»s  of  mineral  matter  in  the  caae  of  a  full-grown 
boUock.  If  you  carefully  collect  the  urine  and  other 
iBSredients,  you  have  merely  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  organic  matters  of  the  planta,{which  they  chiefly  de- 
rived from  the  air.  In  using  theae  manures,  therefore,  for 
^Bttenmg  your  animals,  you  obtain  a  much  greater  amount 
of  &t  and  fleah;  you  have  a  much  better  manure  than 
TOO  would  o&erwiae  have,  becauae  you  have  a  quantity 
of  mineral  and  vegetable  matter  which  you  add  to  the 
land  in  the  excrementa  of  these  animals.  Well,  then, 
all  the  full-grown  animal  does  is  to  absorb  a  small  por- 
tioo  of  the  food,  and  leave  the  rest  fit  for  growing  vegeta- 
bles. If  yon  have  a  growing  stock,  or  animals  giving 
■lilk,  the  caae  ia  different.  Those  who  know  anything 
at  an  about  cowa  yielding  milk  must  be  aware  that  the 
Banure  given  by  these  animals  ia  not  so  good  as  that 
which  la  given,  from  Uie  aame  quantity  of  fo<^,by  animala 
4at  are  not  giving  milk.  If  you  feed  young  atock,  they 
viU  not  only  take  a  larger  portion  of  the  vegetable  matter 
which  the  plant  haa  derived  from  tiie  air,  but  they  win 
^  take  a  mudi  larger  proportion  of  the  bone,  earth, 
and  other  mineral  matters  contained  in  the  wegetable 
B^«tter.    They  must  have  theae  while  they  are  growing, 


and  they  therefore  aeiie  a  larger  portion  of  the  vegetable 
conatttuentaoftfaehrfood  tfatfi  atookvrhkli  haa  attained 
a  certain  height.  And  aa  the  eow  haa  to  supply  to  her 
young  a  certain  amount  6f  aubstances  perfoctly  availabk 
for  the  grovrtii  of  the  anima]'a  body,  for  ita  bonca,  fleah, 
and  fat,  ao  ita  excrementa  must  be  deftciflnt  to  a  larger 
extent  in  theae  aubatanoea  than  the  excrementa  of  an  ani- 
mal whidi  haa  not  to  afford  the  aameaupply ;  ao  that  the 
effect  aa  regards  the  manure  of  the  two  animals  will  be 
quite  different.  I  may  mention  a  aingular  instance  which 
occurred  near  Maidatone.  A  gentleman  applied  aome 
guano  to  his  hops  with  the  very  best  result ;  he  obtained 
a  great  increase  in  his  hops  by  the  application  of  about 
five  cwt.  His  next  neighbour  bought  aome  of  the  very 
same  kind  of  guano,  and  applied  it  to  his  hops,  and  vrith 
no  result.  The  farms  adjoined  each  other ;  the  land  was 
the  aame  in  quality ;  yet,  while  in  the  one  caae  the  guano 
did  every  thing  that  waa  wanting,  in  the  other  it  did 
nothing  at  all.  I  waa  lecturing  at  Maidatone  aoon  after, 
and  I  had  this  question  put  to  me  by  the  goitleman  who 
had  been  successftd:  **  How  ia  this,  Mr.  Nesbit?  I  bought 
some  guano,  and  put  it  on  ten  acrea  of  my  hop 
ground,  and  got  a  very  good  result.  I  supplied  my 
neighbour  with  some  guano  from  the  aame  bulk,  and  thia 
was  put  on  hops  on  land  of  the  same  quality,  and  yet 
obtained  no  residt  at  all  ?"  The  first  thing  I  said  to  him 
waa,  **Did  he  manure  properly?"  "We  manured," 
waa  the  reply,  "  in  pretty  nearly  the  aame  manner." 
"  How  ?"  I  said.  '*  By  means  of  fatted  dung,"  he 
replied.  Well,  it  seemed  quite  faiexplicable.  **  But," 
I  said,  "  what  kind  of  beasts  do  you  keep  ?"  **  Oh," 
he  said,  "  I  keep  cows."  "  And  what,"  said  I,  '*  does 
your  neighbour  do  ?"  "  Why,  he  fiita  buUocka,"  was 
the  anawer.  Everything  waa  explained  at  once.  I  hap- 
pened to  have  auspended  from  tiie  vraU  two  diagrama 
containing  an  analyaia  of  guano,  and  an  analyria  of  milk, 
and  theae  immediately  showed  that  everything  con- 
tained in  the  milk  of  die  cowa  could  be  aupplied  also  by 
the  guano.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  cowa  on  hia 
farm  had  exported  all  these  valuable  ingredients  (point- 
ing to  the  magram),  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  soda, 
nitrogen  contamed  in  the  form  of  gluten,  in  the  milk. 
But  hia  next  neighbour,  who  fbd  hia  bullocka  in  a  aimilar 
manner  vrith  oilcake,  had  such  a  quantity  of  these 
materials  put  into  the  ground  by  the  manure  of  hia 
stock,  that  the  guano  produced  no  effect  at  alL  So  that 
you  see  the  manure  varies,  not  only  with  the  quality  of 
the  substances  supplied  for  food,  but  also  vrith  the  nature 
and  state  of  the  animala  empl^ed  in  eating.  Now, 
gentlemen,  having  thus  atated — I  hope  clearly,  an)i  if 
not,  I  ahall  be  happy  to  anawer  any  queationa  that  tou 
may  think  proper  to  put  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  lec- 
ture— baring  tiiua  ateted  what  ia  the  nature  of  the  food 
of  animals,  I  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  nature  of 
farm-yard  dung.  But,  before  I  do  this,  allow  me  to 
remark  that  you  cannot  have  more  manure  given  out  by 
Miimftlf  than  ia  prerioualy  contained  in  the  vegetabUxi 
on  which  they  feed ;  that  ia  to  aay,  if  you  feed  a  flock  of 
aheep  vrith  turnipa,  you  hawe  not  more  manure  than  you 
would  have  had  if  you  had  ploughed  the  turnipa  in  and 
cauaed  them  to  rot  in  the  land ;  and  I  believe  that  by 
the  rotting  of  the  turnipa  in  the  land,  you  would  have 
more  manure  than  by  feeding  the  aheep  with  them,  be- 
cauae the  aheep  as  they  were  growing  would  take  aome- 
thing  away  for  their  bonea  and  fleah ;  it  ia  clear  that  thmr 
muat  take  aomething  during  the  period  of  fiaeding.  If 
you  add  oilcake,  you  oertahdy  get  thebenefitof  it  inthe 
manure  aa  well  aa  in  the  fkt  and  fleah  of  tiie  animala.  I 
am  not  apeaking  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  at  preaent ; 
I  am  not  aaying  whether  it  ia  better  to  plough  turnips  in 
or  to  feed  them  off :  I  am  merely  telling  you  now  that 
when  you  do  feed  off,  you  merely  make  use  of  the  aheep 
to  eat  the  turnipa  off,  and  I  say  that  more  manure  would 
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necenarily  be  obtamed  i^you  had  caufled  the  turnipi  to  rot 
In  the  land.  So  ako  with  eyerv  other  manure.  Yon 
]cnow  tiiat  mch  ia  the  nature  of  green  crops,  that  yon 
often  find  it  more  expedient  and  profitable  to  allow  green 
crops  to  be  ploughed  in  than  to  aUow  them  to  pass  through 
the  bodies  of  animals  in  order  to  undergo  decomposition. 
Now  fiurm-yard  dung  consists  of  animal  excrements,  to- 
gether with  vegetable  matter ;  the  vegetable  matter  is  of 
course  derived  firom  the  soil  and  from  the  air.  The  way 
in  which  you  make  manure  from  vegetable  matter  is  to 
allow  it  to  lot,  or  to  putre^,  or  to  ferment,  with  animal 
exciements.  You  allow  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  take 
place,  taldng  care  that  there  is  not  too  much.  The 
sweepings  of  the  straw,  the  straw  which  has  been  under 
the  cattle,  and  ^e  rejected  food  of  every  description,  are 
allowed  to  mix  together  and  to  ferment.  A  considera- 
ble decrease  of  bulk  takes  place,  a  certain  heat  u  given 
out,  and  the  result  is  that  you  get  the  whole  of  these  ve- 
getable fibres  and  tissues  half-rotted,  and  capable  of 
being  cut  with  a  spade.  The  bulk  of  the  manure,  how- 
ever, evidently  decreases ;  there  ia  not  so  much  bulk 
after  the  lapse  of  six  or  eight  months  as  there  was  at  the 
first.  Now  a  certain  action  has  taken  place  there.  You 
have  had  the  oxygen  of  the  air  always  present — the  vital 
principle  of  the  air,  that  which  conbumes  the  coals  of  a 
fire  or  the  Alt  of  a  candle,  you  have  had  in  the  manure, 
consuming  certain  portions  of  it,  and  leaving  the  rest  in 
a  state  in  which  it  could  easily  be  washed  away,  easily 
be  made  soluble  for  the  use  of  plants.  The  oxygen  has 
taken  a  considerable  portion  of  the  charcoal,  and  you 
know  that  in  uniting  with  diarcoal  heat  is  given  ofi",  whe- 
ther it  unite  quickly  as  in  the  smith's  forge,  or  slowly 
as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  fire,  or  yet  more  slowly  as 
in  the  case  of  the  manure  heap.  Yet  we  all  know  that 
if  care  be  not  taken,  a  heap  of  manure  will  fire  and  spoil. 
Now  if  you  take  care  ^t  through  the  washing  of  the 
rain  you  have  not  a  loss  of  any  of  those  substances  which 
are  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  not  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents will  be  lost  by  the  mere  moisture ;  all  that  you 
can  lose  is  a  certain  portion  of  charcoal  which  goes  off 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  a  certain  portion  of 
hydrogen  which  goes  off  in  the  form  of  water.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  not  a  loss,  and  that  if  you  could  cause 
this  to  act  in  the  frround  you  would  not  be  benefited ; 
but  in  general  cases  no  benefit  ii  to  be  obtained  from 
putting  fresh  dung,  except  on  heavy  clay  lands,  where 
mechanical  action  may  be  useful  to  lighten  the  soil.  It 
is  better  to  allow  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition  to 
take  place  in  the  manure  heaps  which  lie  in  our  yards 
This  decomposition  will  take  away  nothing  firom  the 
manure  heaps  but  the  charcoal  and  the  hydrogen,  if  pro- 
per care  be  taken.  There  u  a  chance,  indeed,  of  one 
very  valuable  ingredient  escaping — very  valuable  for 
some  crops,  of  little  use  for  others — via.,  ammonia. 
Nitrogen  is  the  base  of  ammonia,  and  this  is  va- 
luable for  some  crops,  though  in  the  case  of  others 
its  value  is  not  so  apparent.  This,  at  all  events, 
ought  always  to  be  kept,  if  possible,  in  the  far- 
mer's dung.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  much  am- 
monia is  lost  from  the  farmer's  mixen  by  fluctuations 
of  heat  and  exposure  to  air.  The  sprinklhig  of  gypsum 
upon  manure  heaps,  and  the  keeping  them  not  too 
light,  will  entirely  remedy  that  evil.  Well,  we  have 
seen  that  the  action  which  takes  place  upon  vegetable 
matter  and  upon  animal  matter  is  the  same.  The 
veg«^le  matter  which  passes  through  the  bodies  of 
animals,  goes  throng  just  the  same  process,  only  in  a 
different  way,  as  that  which  is  decomposed  m  the  air. 
A  certain  portion  is  taken  away  in  the  animal  system ; 
the  anunal  takes  it  away  partly  in  the  body,  and  partly 
breathes  it  out  by  respiration.  When  vegetables  are  de- 
composed by  Uie  action  of  the  air,  a  certain  portion, 
instead  of  gomg  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  is  taken  into 


the  air.  But  there  is  the  same  result.  We  see  that  tlie 
whole  of  the  manure  comes  from  vegetables ;  the  whole 
of  the  manure  which  is  given  by  animals,  and  whidi  you 
have  in  fiurm-yards,  comes  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
That  which  you  have  taken  firom  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  received  back  again.  But  now  where  do  the  vegeta- 
bles themselves  get  this  firom  ?  We  know  that  they  con- 
tain potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
charcoal,  &c.  Where  do  they  get  them  ?  We  find,  by 
analysis,  that  many  of  these  substances  come  from  the 
land :  the  vegetables  get  silica,  magnesia,  lime,  potash, 
soda,  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  from  the  land;  they 
also  get  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  water;  and  the 
great  source  of  all  the  charcoal  and  the  ammonia  is  the 
air.  I  will  not  say  that  all  plants  have  like  facilities  for 
deriving  their  ammonia  and  vegetable  matter  from  the  air ; 
but  I  vnll  show  you  instances  in  which  plants  do  derive 
all  their  vegetable  matter  from  the  eir*  it  is  well  known 
that  the  lavas  of  Vesurius,  thrown  up  red-hot  in  a 
melted  state  by  an  eruption,  when  they  have  got  suffi- 
ciently cool  vrill  produce,  by  the  disentegration  of  the 
atmosphere,  a  soil  in  which  the  vrild  fig,  and  other  plants, 
grow  most  luxuriantly.  In  one  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  lava ;  and  this  lava  ia 
powdered  and  used  in  that  state,  and  is  a  most  effectual 
manure.  We  know,  too,  that  pine  trees  are  capable  of 
growing  where  no  vegetable  matter  has  been  afforded 
except  a  few  lichens  or  mosses,  such  as  we  see  growing 
on  our  old  walls.  If  you  take  an  acorn,  and  put  it  in  the 
ground,  it  will  grow  and  increase  till  at  last  it  is  become 
a  large  oak,  contaming  thousands  of  pounds  of  charcoal, 
and  yet  the  ground  around  the  tree  shall  be  richer  in 
carbon  than  before.  It  could  not  have  derived  this 
charcoal  firom  the  ground,  because  it  contains  at  least 
more  than  it  had  before.  The  oak  has  derived  its  car- 
bon from  the  air ;  and  the  nitrogen  and  the  hydrogen 
which  it  contains  have  also  been  derived  from  the  same 
source.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  while  the  sun  shines  on 
the  leaves  of  these  plants,  they  have  the  power  of  ab- 
sorbing the  charcoal  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 
Carbonic  acid  is  composed  of  carbon  and  oxygen.  One 
part  in  two  thousand  of  the  air  is  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
only  when  the  sun  shines  on  vegetables,  or  in  the  diffused 
light  of  day,  that  plants  have  the  power  of  decomposing 
the  carbonic  add  of  the  air,  retaining  the  charcoal  and 
liberating  the  oxygen.  That  they  have  this  power  ia 
a  well-known  met,  attested  by  experiments  which 
have  been  tried  again  and  again.  Boussingault 
put  a  branch  of  a  vine  into  a  glass  tube  while 
the  plant  was  growing;  and  through  this  tube  vras 
sent  a  current  of  air,  containing  a  certain  per-oentage  of 
carbonic  acid.  Carbonic  acid,  you  know,  is  easily  de- 
tected by  the  white  sediment  it  produces  in  lime-water. 
When  the  gas  was  passed  through  the  tube  while  the  sun 
shone  brightly  on  Uie  branch  of  the  vine  inclosed  therein, 
not  a  particle  of  carbonic  acid  issued  therefixim.  This 
was  proved,  by  passing  the  issuing  gas  through  lime- 
water,  which  gave  no  precipitate.  As  long  as  the  sun 
shone  upon  it,  not  a  particle  escaped  decomposition  ;  the 
carbon  was  whoUy  retained,  and  the  oxygen  given  out. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  various  oUier  ways.  It 
is  now  pretty  certain  that  plants  generally  derive  their 
carbon  from  the  air.  Take  any  soil  whatever ;  take  land 
after  a  clover  crop,  you  will  find  that  it  oontaius  more 
carbon  after  you  have  cut  the  dover  than  it  did  before 
the  clover  was  sown.  A  forest  in  Scotland,  which  was 
planted  fifty  years  since,  now  contains  more  charcoal  than 
it  did  at  the  commencement  of  that  period.  Nitrogen, 
in  the  form  of  ammonia,  is  also  derived  from  the  air  to 
a  great  extent,  being  brought  down  by  means  of  rain.  It 
has  been  detectedinrain-waterwhensoughtfor,andlikewi9e 
in  snow,  and  is  thus  known  to  exist  in  the  air.  Whether 
all  plants  derive  all  the  nitrogen  they  want  firom  the  am- 
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monia  of  the  air,  is  another  question.  It  is  not  a  well- 
$ettled  point,  and  we  want  tiie  experiments  of  you  agri- 
cultural gentlemen  to  decide  it.  It  is  ascertained  that 
sarh  broad-leaved  plants  as  turnips,  clover,  and  otliers 
of  a  similar  kind,  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  the  ammonia 
of  the  air ;  but  whether  such  plants  as  wheat  and  barley 
on  derive  all  they  require  from  the  same  source,  re- 
nuins  to  be  decided  by  well*directed  experiments.  Now, 
I  think  we  have  seen,  gentlemen,  pretty  clearly, 
that  the  whole  of  the  manures  which  you  put  on  the 
earth  under  the  name  of  hrm'jurd  dung,  came  originally 
from  the  earth,  and  from  plants  grown  in  the  earth.  It 
appean,  therefore,  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary- 
no  virtue  uiherent  in  farm -yard  dung  which  should  cause 
it  to  be  the  only  manure  made  use  of;  but  that  if  you  can 
find  other  snbstences  simiUr  in  composition  to  farm-yard 
duDg— if  sudi  other  manures  are  to  be  obtained  in  the 
market  of  the  world  at  a  less  expence  than  farm-yard 
<hmf,  it  is  your  duty,  as  men  of  busi- 
ness, to  look  out  for  those  other  manures. 
HiTiog  spoken  to  yon  thus  far  on  the  subject  of  ma- 
onres,  I  now  want  for  a  few  moments  to  point  out 
t)  you  the  losses  yon  are  subject  to  every  year,  from 
the  waste  of  manure,  and  the  way  in  which  they  occur. 
Hk  reason  is,  that  except  under  certain  circumstances, 
in  order  to  fisurm  well,  you  are  obliged  to  supply  to  the 
soil  more  manure  than  you  can  get  from  the  refaae  of  the 
farm.  Lest  you  should  think  that  I  am  speaking  of 
more  than  you  can  carry  away  on  one  occasion,  let  me 
ioform  you  that  this  lecture  will  be  published  in  a  news- 
paper, when  it  may  be  read  by  you  at  leisure.  Therefore 
it  U  that  I  go  so  fully  into  the  matter ;  and  as  I  think 
tbf  last  lecture  was  attended  with  some  practical  benefit, 
I  hope  the  present  one  will  be  attendeid  with  ten  times 
more.  I  therefore  proceed  to  speak  of  the  losses  to 
vhich  yon  are  subject  on  your  land.  Supposing  you  do 
not  import  manure  on  your  land,  you  are  subject  to 
losses  by  everything  that  you  export  from  the  land.  You 
export,  for  example,  wheat  and  barley,  &c.,  and  retain 
the  haj,  straw,  and  oats  ;  you  are  subject  to  the  loss  of 
CTcrj  mineral  ingredient  that  you  export  in  wheat,  which 
antaios  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ammo- 
nia ;  Toa  are  subject  to  a  similar  loss  in  the  case  of  the 
^^^ ;  you  are  subject  to  the  loss  of  all  that  is  exported 
m  the  ipt)wing  stock  ;  in  every  shape  in  which  you  ex- 
port from  the  land  you  suffer  a  loss,  that  is  to  say,  the 
^*rm  will  become  less  rich,  particularly  in  mineral  ingre- 
hkqU  and  ammonia,  than  it  was  before.  You  also  suffer 
a  loss  by  the  action  of  the  water,  which  descends  from 
tbe  heavens  upon  your  land.  This  water  has  the  pro- 
prrtj  of  dissolving  all  the  most  valuable  substances  of  the 
^ ;  if  it  had  not  that  property,  the  pUnts  could  not 
^e  up  these  substances  from  the  soil.  It  has  that 
property,  however ;  and  plants  do  avail  themselves  of  it 
by  taking  up  water  containing  soluble  matter.  The  water 
does  not  take  up  large  quantities  at  a  time,  and  a  great 
pfvtion ;  but  great  quantities  of  them  pass  to  the  roots 
f4  the  plants  to  give  them  nourishment,  particuhtrly  in 
rammer.  In  vrinter,  however,  and  particularly  in 
dnioed  land,  large  quantities  of  soluble  substances  pass 
«it  of  the  land  every  year,  because  of  the  action  of  the  water 
«liich  (alls  on  them  from  above.  If  you  suppose  every  pint 
"f  rain  water  to  dissolve  only  one  gram,  it  will  appear 
^  the  loss  of  one  grain  per  pint  for  the  rain  of  a  year 
•n^es  a  loss  of  840  Ibs.weight  of  soluble  matter  per  annum. 
Well^  then,  you  are  subject  to  this  loss ;  and  it  is  a  loss 
vhidi  is  quite  unavoidable,  for  without  the  action  of 
water  you  oonld  never  grow  any  plants  at  all.  You 
°u|fat  have  the  same  substances  in  an  insoluble  form,  and 
ton  could  not  get  anything  to  grow.  Change  the  nature 
^thoK  substances  by  any  action  which  you  can  bring  to 
'^^  upon  them,  lo  as  to  render  them  soluble,  and  you 
2t  once  get  a  soil  capable  of  affording  life  to  plants. 


Now,  gentlemen,  there  are  very  few  farms  in  the  king- 
dom on  which  you  could  repair  these  losses  without  im- 
porting manure.  There  are  some  exceptions,  and  I  will 
mention  them.  The  first  case  is  that  in  which  there  is 
attached  to  the  farm  a  portion  of  marsh  land.  You  may, 
by  means  of  this  marsh  land,  receive  in  filtrations  from 
the  sea,  or  from  a  river,  manure  which  will  give  sustenance 
to  vegetables.  You  may  have  such  a  yearly  quantity  of 
hay  grown  upon  these  marsh  lands  as  will  provide  every- 
thing that  is  requisite  to  supply  the  annual  loss  of  the 
arable  part  of  the  larm.  It  is,  however,  only  in  certain 
localities  that  this  can  take  place.  In  another  case,  you 
may  have  running  or  irrigated  meadows,  where  the  water 
which  has  passed  over  ouier  people's  land,  and  received 
many  valuable  substances  in  its  course,  is  allowed  to 
float  over  yours.  By  such  means  you  can  do  without 
buying  manures ;  you  can  find  enough  of  manure  in  the 
m^ow  part  of  the  land  to  supply  the  loss  caused  by 
exporting  the  products  of  the  arable  land.  I  have  been 
told  by  some  gentlemen  of  another  case,  where  some 
farmers  export  nothing  but  wheat,  and,  feeding  all  the 
barley  and  oats  on  the  farm,  never  buy  anything  in  the 
shape  of  manure.  I  have  said  to  these  gentlemen,  *'  I 
don't  doubt  in  the  least  that  you  nmy  make  this  answer 
for  many  years— that  is,  export  all  your  wheat,  while 
you  consume  all  your  barley ;  for  this  is  no  great  thing 
to  do  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  But,"  I  have  added,  ''you 
will  not  do  that  for  ever ;  you  will  not  do  it  for  a  continuous 
series  of  years;  every  year  the  farm  will  get  less  and  less 
valuable  with  respect  to  aU  these  ingre&nts ;  you  may 
obtain  more  and  more  of  these  ingredients  from  the  air ; 
you  may  obtain  more  carbon  and  ammonia ;  but  these 
will  only  assist  in  the  exportation  of  the  mineral  sub : 
stances,  in  aiding  their  solubility,  and  in  sending  them 
away ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  thus  constantly 
exported  without  eventually  bringing  sterility.  **  Always 
taking  out  of  the  meal-tub  and  never  putting  in,  soon 
comes  to  the  bottom,"  as  poor  Richard  says.  There  are, 
however,  many  persons  who  suppose  that  they  can  make 
all  the  manures  they  require  on  their  own  farms.  To 
shew  that  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  I  may  instance 
the  splendid  tobacco  lands  of  Virginia,  where  tobacco 
and  wheat  were  exported  for  a  long  period.  These  lands» 
and  other  new  soils,  were  first  known  by  the  name  of 
virgin  lands,  as  if  there  were  something  peculiar  in  them, 
whereas  in  fact  they  contained  a  greater  quantity  of 
mineral  substances  than  other  lands  long  in  cultivation. 
Wheat  and  tobacco  were  exported  in  great  quantities 
from  those  lands,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  con- 
sidered incapable  of  exhaustion ;  but  in  150  years  they 
were  actually  exhausted.  Now  they  cannot  grow  any- 
thing without  the  application  of  manure  containing  those 
very  substances  which  had  been  exported  from  them  in 
the  shape  of  wheat  and  tobacco.  I  will  mention  another 
case,  the  case  of  the  sugar  plantations.  I  happened  to 
be  coming  from  Paris  a  few  months  since,  wl^n  I  had 
for  a  companion  the  owner  of  some  sugar  plantations  in 
British  Guiana  and  Trinidad.  He  told  me  that  they 
could  not  grow  sugar  now  as  they  did  formerly ;  thii 
they  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  manures.  He  asked 
me  a  great  many  questions,  and  I  gave  him  a  littie  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  I  recommended  him  to  use 
the  ashes  of  the  sugar-cane  (which  are  there  thrown 
away)  as  the  best  thipg  that  he  could  have  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  said  it  never  struck  him  before,  but  he  would 
write  over  at  once,  and  it  should  be  done.  A  gentieman 
has  lately  vrritten  over  to  ask  what  these  ashes  contain. 
They  were  found  by  an  experienced  chemist  to  contain 
abundance  of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  lime,  and  soda ; 
and  the  analysis  bore  out  what  I  have  stated.  Another 
friend  of  mine  has  visited  Cuba,  and  what  does  he 
tell  me?  He  says  tiie  practice  there  is  to  go  and 
settle  down  on  a  certain  portion  of  virgin  land,  and 
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to  export  all  Uie  sugar  they  can  without  mamire  for  ten, 
twelve,  twenty,  or  thirty  years ;  and  then,  when  you  can- 
not  get  any  more  from  the  exhausted  soil,  to  break  up 
the  establishment  and  to  go  still  further  into  the  interior; 
when  the  exports  from  the  land  have  taken  away  a  oer- 
tain  portion  of  the  mineral  and  other  substances,  it  is 
found  neoessary  to  remove  to  another  quarter ;  and  so 
they  proceed  in  their  course,  exhausting  successive  por- 
tions of  land,  leaving  behind  them  the  same  devastating 
traces  as  are  lefl  by  tiie  passage  of  an  army  which  has 
destroyed  and  ravaged  every  tUng  in  its  course.  The 
land  is  left  without  tibe  power  of  growing  anything  at  all, 
an  uncultivated  waste :  tiiis  I  had  firom  an  eye-witness* 
Well,  now,  when  you  cannot  supply  the  necessary 
manures  from  your  own  farm,  you  must  import  them ; 
and  it  will  be  neoessary  to  speak  of  the  manner  of  im- 
porting manures  upon  the  farm.  Manures  can  be  im- 
ported upon  the  farm  in  various  ways.  Hie  most  general 
way  of  importing  manures  upon  the  fkrm,  at  least  near 
London  and  o^er  large  cities,  is  by  buying  the  excre- 
ments of  animals,  whe&er  they  be  of  the  human  kind  or 
of  otiier  kinds,  which  have  been  deposited  in  large  towns, 
and  thoee  things  which  have  sallied  out  from  your  pre- 
mises^  yon  buy  it  to  return  back  again.  The  food  con- 
■nmed  by  animals  and  by  tiie  human  race  is  collected, 
though  not  to  the  extent  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  brought 
back  again  to  the  land ;  this  you  pay  for— and  you  de- 
rive from  it  great  benefit.  Now,  there  is  what  is  called 
the  London  dung.  It  is  always  to  be  had ;  and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  an  exceUent  manure.  If  ffemtinef  it  must  con- 
tain all  tiut  is  left  from  the  eating  of  the  wheat,  which  is 
tiie  most  valuable  of  gnins,  and  oonsequentiy  that  which 
is  left  Arom  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures.  It 
must  contain  phosphate  of  potash  and  soda,  together  with 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  it  might  be  bene- 
ficially mixed  with^other  substances.  This  London  dung 
also  contains  the  excrements  of  animals,  such  as  horses 
and  cows,  which  have  been  fML  on  turnips,  straw,  chaff, 
and  hay ;  all  these  substances  will  be  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial to  the  fumer. 

I  will  now  go  briefly  through  the  manures  which  are 
found  most  beneficial,  and  it  must  then  be  left  to  you, 
gentlemen,  to  see  which  of  these  substances,  at  the  money 
price,  would  be  most  beneficial  to  your  farm.  Many 
persons,  whose  fieirmB  are  near  the  sea,  import  fish  on  their 
land.  These  fish  contain  abundance  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia  (bone  dust),  a  very  important  ingredient ; 
and  they  contain  ammonia,  carbon,  a  littie  salt,  and 
potash.  They  are  what  is  called  a  quick  manure ;  that 
IS,  they  act  quickly ;  but  if  you  put  them  year  by  year 
by  themselves,  without  applying  something  more  solid, 
they  would  not  continue  to  produce  a  good  eflect.  When 
those  who  are  near  the  sea  use  fish,  I  would  advise  them 
to  mix  them  with  other  manures,  to  prevent  their  quick 
action  from  deteriorating  the  value  of  the  land,  by 
taking  more  fVom  it  in  tibe  year  than  it  is  capable  of 
affording  without  injury.  There  is  another  most  general 
means  of  introducing  manure  on  land,  though  it  is  not 
generally  known  as  such,  viz.,  by  feecUng  cattle  with 
oU-cake.  This  is  not  generally  regarded  in  that  light ; 
but  still,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  means  of 
manuring  land.  The  oil-cake  being  composed  of  linseed 
which  has  been  pressed  from  the  oil,  still  contains  con- 
siderable quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  are 
derived  from  the  air,  and  of  nitrogen,  and  forms  a  very 
good  food  for  animals ;  they  can  derive  from  It  a  large 
quantity  of  fat,  and  some  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  given 
out  from  them  as  manure  contains  large  quantities  of  the 
mineral  ingredients,  together  with  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  ammonia.  WeO,  the  mineral  ingredients  and 
ammonia  thus  furnished  by  the  oil-cake,  is  one  way  of 
manuring  the  farm.  Oil-cake  is  very  expensive,  and  it 
would  not  pay  to  feed  cattle  on  it— at  least,  so  many 


formers  have  told  me*>were   it  not  for  the  ma&iue. 
They  feed  the  animals  because  the  manure  which  they 
get  is  so  valuable.     They  tell  me,  '*We  sometimei 
lose  £'100  or  £150  a  year  by  our  buUocks ;"  *'  but  we 
must  feed  bullocks,"  they  add,  *'  because  we  thus  manore 
our  crops."    When  I  was  lecturing  at  Maidenhead,  and 
had  occasion  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I  had  to  diaabaae 
the  minds  of  certain  gentiemen  as  to  the  absolute  ae. 
oessity  of  submitting  to  a  loss  for  this  purpose ;  whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong  you  will  be  able  to  judge.    A 
gentleman  told  me  last  spring,  when  you  will  recoUeet 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  turnips  than  the  sheep  woald 
feed  off,  at  least  in  that  part  of  tiie  country,  that  he 
would  give  any  one  £2  an  acre  to  send  a  flock  of  ibeep 
to  feed  off  his  turnips.    It  struck  me  that  this  was  too 
much ;  and  T  said  to  him,  '*  Do  you  expect  to  derin 
anything  ftx>m  their  feeding  on  the  turnips?"    He  laid, 
«*  Certainly."    I  rejoined,  "  In  my  opinion  the  ibeep 
can  give  you  nothing  but  what  the  turnips  contain ;  the 
turnips  '.will  only  pass  through  the  bodies  of  the  sheep. 
Do  you  not  think  that  £2  spent  for  guano,  with  the 
turnips  ploughed  in,  would  give  you  more  manure  than 
£2  paid  to  feed  off  sheep  ?"     I  had  a  strong  argument 
to  maintain  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of  gentle, 
men.    The  gentieman,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  nid, 
**  If  you  will  come  to  me  to-morrow  morning,  at  my 
fkrm,  I  will  convince  you."    I  replied,  "I  will  be  with 
you."    I  went  over  the  farm  in  six  hours ;  and  that  day 
1  gained  two  converts,  the  gentleman  and  his  son ;  and 
I  believe  they  are  now  two  of  the  first  sgricnltariits  in 
the  neighbourhood.    I  had  time  to  explain  my  Tiewi  to 
them,  and  they  soon  saw  that  if  you  could  get  fte 
turnips  to  rot  in  the  ground,  and  were  then  to  apply  £8 
worth  of  guano,  you  would  get  very  much  more  than  yoa 
could  obtain  by  feedhig  off  a  certain  number  of  sheep 
merely  on  the  turnips.    Well,  then,  I  say  that  imder 
certttu  cireumstances  it  may  be  profitable  to  you,  in- 
stead of  feeding  sheep,  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  gntno 
and  other  matters  which  may  be  put  on  the  land,  or  to 
plough  in  your  crops.    It  is  a  money  question  entifeiy ; 
if  we  can  obtain  what  we  want  for  a  pound  less  ia  one 
way  than  in  another,  it  is  neoeesary,  in  a  commereW 
point  ofview,  to  get  that  which  will  cost  the  least.    Ido 
not  call  upon  you  to  go  and  try  a  whole  farm  Aill  of  ex- 
periments of  this  kind;  but  the  next  time  you  are 
placed  in  the  position  which  I  have  described,  try  an 
acre  or  two ;  and  if  you  find,  subseqnentiy,  that  the  cropi 
are  as  good  or  better,  you  will  have  lost  nothing  by  the 
experiment,  and  you  will  be  enabled  from  your  own 
experience,  when  placed  in  similar  circumstances  agam, 
to  do  without  the  advice  of  a  chemist.    You  see,  hi  n<*i 
with  reference  to  the  oil-cake,  that  the  farmer  imports 
the  produce  of  one  farm  to  put  on  another.    Now  there 
is  another  valuable  manure  which  is  well  known,  thoogh 
it  has  only  been  recently  imported.     This  manure,  like 
all  other  manures,  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  world. 
Our  rivers  are  pouring  down,  year  by  year,  from  the 
surfiMse  of  the  land,  bone-dust  and  potadi  and  soda  and 
ammonia,  and  a  thousand  things  besides,  into  the  ocean. 
All  the  soluble  matters  of  the  earth's  surfkce  are  poured 
down  by  the  rivers  and  rivulets  into  the  sea ;  not,  gentle- 
men, to  exist  there  for  no  purpose  at  all.     As  large  and 
extended  a  vegetable  kingdom  exists  under  the  sumce 
of  the  waters  as  above  them,  and  the  source  of  animal 
life  in  the  sea  is  the  same  as  that  which  sustains  it  on 
land.    The  fishes  feed  and  browse  on  the  sea-weed,  ifi 
we  call  it,  and  on  other  plants  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kfaigdom  in  the  ocean.    The  carnivore  of  tiie  fish  kmd 
feed  on  these  fishes,  as  the  fish  feed  on  vegetables ;  t^ 
the  birds  of  the  air,  havinr  fed  on  fiahes  fed  on  m 
vegetable  kingdom  of  the  sea,  deposit  tiidr  food  in  plaoes 
to  which  they  resort.    Now,  the  excrements  of  these  birds 
—the  birds  themselves  having  fbd  on  fldi,  which  contam 
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ItifequntiticB  oferary  dement  of  manure->mii8t  afford 
nloabb  ingiedimts.  We  have  immenM  quantities  of 
these  excrements  annuallj  deposited  all  round  our  own 
iiittids,  and  wherever  it  can  be  collected,  it  is  a  most 
nimble  manure ;  but  in  this  country  the  rain  fidls  in 
lach  abimdanoe  as  to  wash  awaj,  in  the  winter,  nearly 
all  diat  is  deposited  by  these  sea  birds  in  the  dry  weather. 
There  are  localities,  in  the  earth  howerer,  where  the  rain 
fills  to  seldom,  or  in  such  small  quantities,  that  it  acts 
scarcely  at  aU  upon  these  excrements,  and  they  go  on  ac- 
nmnlating  till  they  grow  up  to  many  feet  in  thickness, 
partieokrfy  in  those  islands  which  are  scarcely  ever 
riaited  by  man,  whitfaer  the  birds  resort  in  immense 
DQfflben.  Well,  now,  the  excrements  of  these  birds 
beiDf  thus  collected  in  a  dry  latitude,  and  consolidated 
for  many  yean,  until  they  almost  have  the  appearance  of 
trod,  oontain  almost  every  essential  ingredient  for  the 
fimo,  though,  not,  perhaps,  precisely  in  the  proper 
qautities.  They  contain  large  quantities  of  ammonia, 
iehaboe  guano  contains  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent. : 
Penvian  guano,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  even  sixteen 
per  cent ;  it  contains,  besides,  phosphoric  acid,  lime, 
BttSnesiti,  potash,  soda— the  two  latter  In  the  same 
quatities,  not  more  than  two-and-a-half,  or  at  the 
greatest,  four  per  cent.  Now,  as  a  stimulating  manure, 
pano  is  a  very  good  thing  to  apply  to  land.  In  all 
cwei  where  land  is  heavy,  and  not  apt  to  germinate  as  it 
9a|ht  to  do,  an  application  of  guano  will  stimulate  it  to 
aTery  oonsiderable  extent^and  cause  the  plant  to  Rermi- 
Bste  and  rise  quickly.  But  if  you  do  not  supply  the 
plants  with  that  of  which  the  guanois  deficient,  for  tiieir  hi- 
creised  growth,  it  will,  in  the  long  run,  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Tbeguanocontains  the  diief  acting  part  of  ammonia 
aad  b<me>dust ;  but  if  you  do  not  supply  the  others,  and  if 
tiw  lind  is  not  capable  of  supplying  them,  you  may  ob- 
tiio  a  bad  result  from  the  application  of  guano.  It  is  a 
«elI*kQown  hict  that  the  continued  application  of  guano 
a  attended  with  bad  results.  In  the  vicinities  of  the 
pvts  from  which  gnano  comes,  near  Peru,  there  are 
places  which  become  perfectly  sterile  from  its  use ;  but 
nroe  of  these  places  have  been  made  fertile  again  by  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  and  at  the  present  moment 
tfaeie  is  an  exchange  going  forward  of  guano  for  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  countries  which  produce  uiese  substances. 
^^  are  certain  places  in  South  America  where  nitrate 
ofsodaisfoond,  as  we  find  an  efflorescence  on  the  walls 
ofnewboildings.  Guano  is  exported  from  one  place, 
iBd  nitrate  of  soda  from  another,  and  we  find  the  ex- 
dunge  acting  in  the  most  beneficial  manner.  Where 
pa&o  has  been  acting,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda 
is  found  to  supply  some  portion  of  what  is  wanted.  Guano 
D137  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  representative  of  animal 
Biuiare.  Again,  greaves  and  rags,  and  all  such  things, 
form  an  exceedingly  good  manure.  These  contain  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  and  are  capable,  by  their  de- 
composition, of  giving  large  quantities  of  ammonia. 
^^  are  exceedingly  good  for  those  plants  which 
reqtnre  these  substances,  such  as  wheat  and  hops, 
opon  both  of  which  they  are  known  to  produce  the 
^  effects.  But  the  application  of  these  alone  will 
^inng  about  a  sterility  of  the  soil,  which  is  not  desired 
%  the  &rmer,  who  wishes  to  gain  year  by  year,  and 
^  wie  year  sdone.  Now,  rags  and  other  things  con- 
taining large  quantities  of  ammonia  are  very  useful 
vbere  mineral  ingredients  have  been  supplied  to  a  cer- 
^  extent  I  have  analyzed  the  mineral  ingredients  of 
^  rag  ashes,  and  I  found  that  they  contain  10  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter,  and  in  that  10  per  cent,  is  a 
large  quantity  of  bone-dust.  The  furnishing  of  ammonia 
to  &e  toil  conatitutes,  peiiiaps,  one  of  the  principal 
featores  of  thcM  manures.  Now,  as  I  before  Intimated, 
^  may  reckon  all  the  animal  manures— such  as  shoddy, 
Qonu,  hooft,  trotters,  rags,  &c.— as  acting  similarly  to 


guano.  The  only  difference  is,  tiiat  the  guano  acts  more 
quickly,  because  the  ammonia  is  in  a  far  more  soluble 
state,  and  is  capable  of  being  carried  into  the  soil  by  the 
first  shower  of  rain.  Now  there  are  other  manures  be* 
sides  these  ;  there  is  bone-dust  or  phosphate  of  lime. 
How  is  it  that  bone-dust  has  b^n  found  such  a  splendid 
manure  ?  Bones  have  been  used  in  almost  all  quarters 
with  almost  unqualified  results;  there  are  very  few 
places  in  this  empire  where  they  have  not  been  found 
useful.  I  have  heard  of  their  not  having  been  very 
usefol  on  the  Malm  rocks  (upper  green  sand) ;  I  have 
heard  of  two  or  three  cases  in  which  they  have  been 
found  of  no  service  there ;  but,  at  all  events,  on  general 
soils  the  bone-dust  has  been  found  of  great  use.  It  is 
easT  to  account  for  this.  I  have  mentioned  to  you  the 
action  of  ^e  rain,  which  is  such  that,  supposing  one 
pint  of  water  to  dissolve  a  grain  per  acre,  8401bs.  per 
acre  are  washed  away  every  year.  But  you  will  recol- 
lect that,  in  addition  to  this,  tmtil  very  lately  the  plants 
were  taking  bone-dust  constantly  firom  the  ground,  and 
thus  providing  the  material  for  the  bones  of  animals, 
without  anv  restitution  being  made  to  the  land.  As  for 
man,  all  his  bones  are,  according  to  custom,  deposited 
in  certain  places,  and  never  return  to  the  land  ;  and,  until 
recently,  the  bones  even  of  the  other  animals  were  never 
restored  to  the  soil.  The  consequence  was,  that  soils 
generally  became  impoverished  in  bone-dust.  Bones 
consist  of  certain  kinos  of  animal  matter  called  **  gela- 
thie"  and  ''fat,"  and  of  a  portion  of  mineral  matter 
called  "  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia."  It  is  a  very 
singular  thing  that  bones  deprived  of  the  animal  matter 
act  more  quickly  than  fresh  bones.  Tbe&ct  is,  if  you 
take  some  bones  and  bruise  them  fine,  and  then  take 
others  and  bum  ti^em,  the  latter  acts  quicker  than  the 
other.  The  fat  of  bones  prevents  atmospheric  action  on 
them  :  and  you  know  perflectlv  well  that  unless  they  are 
soluble  they  are  of  no  use.  They  are  of  no  avail  to  the 
farmer  if  they  are  not  soluble,  and  the  more  soluble 
they  are  the  better.  The  burnt  bones  are,  therefore, 
acted  upon  much  more  quickly  than  the  others,  though 
we  have  a  loss  of  the  animal  matter.  It  is  to  Liebig  that 
we  owe  the  suggestion  of  making  bones  much  more  solu- 
ble than  even  burnt  bones.  The  main  fact  had  been 
long  known.  The  common  method  of  making  phos- 
phoric acid  formerly  was  to  take  a  certain  quantity  of 
burnt  bones,  and  to  mix  them  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  by  which  means  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
bones  was  set  at  liberty.  Hie  bones  consist  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime,  with  a  little  magnesia  ;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  siezes  upon  the  lime,  and  forms  sulphate 
of  lime,  or  gypsum,  and  liberates  the  phosphoric  acid* 
Iliosphoric  acid  is  quite  soluble,  as  soluble  as  sugar. 
Now  that  is  just  the  thing  which  the  mind  of  Liebig 
applied  at  once  to  land.  ''If,''  said  he,  "  we  can  just  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  land,  the  first  shower  of  rain  will 
wash  this  phosphoric  acid  down  the  land ;  it  will  there 
meet  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  things,  and  form 
phosphate  of  Ume  and  magnesia,  but  in  a  state  of  the 
most  minute  division,  so  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  by 
the  smallest  quantity  of  water.  Now,  without  any  ex- 
ception that  I  am  aware  of,  where  bones  and  sulphiuio 
acid  have  been  tried,  it  has  been  found  beneficial  for  the 
turnip  crop.  Turnips  have  been  obtained  in  abundance 
by  the  application  of  this  manure  ;  I  have  never  yet 
heard  of  a  fiulure.  In  almost  all  soils  there  is  lime,  so 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  will  find  something  to  neutral- 
ize it,  and  cannot  injure  the  plant.  Turnips  find  the 
bone-dust  prepared  for  them  in  the  minutest  state  of 
division.  This  manure  is  also  suitable  to  other  root 
crops.  In  a  general  way,  you  export  no  turnips  from 
the  land  ;  you  would  take  more  from  the  farm  land 
were  you  to  export  the  turnips  year  by  year.  In 
the  latter  case,    you  would  take  away  such  a  large 
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amount  of  potash  and  soda,  and  other  things  which  the  | 
turnips  require,  and  which  the  bones  do  not  give,  that  I 
think  you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  grow  them  year 
after  year  without  a  very  considerable  application  of 
other  manure.  That  question  may  be  settled  very 
easily  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  turnip  crop,  it 
seems  pretty  well  ascertained  that  if  you  apply  phos- 
phate of  lime,  you  can  grow  the  turnip ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  if  yon  can  grow  the  turnip  you  can  get  the 
three  subsequent  crops.  Now,  with  respect  to  lime, 
that  is  an  excellent  manure.  In  the  analysis  which  I 
made  of  the  hop,  I  found  lime,  more  particularly  in  the 
coarser  hops.  In  all  cases,  I  find  that  lime  has  done 
good  to  the  hops,  but  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in 
applying  it.  J  have  known  parties  apply  it  in  a  way 
whicii  was  certain  to  do  mischief ;  they  have  applied  it 
with  manure ;  and  when  lime  is  applied  with  manure,  it 
mnst  drive  off  dl  the  ammonia  contained  in  it.  I  have 
here  samples  off  manures  containing  ammonia  ;  there  is 
some  beautiful  Peruvian  guano  (exhibiting  a  small  glass 
bottle  containing  the  substance).  I  will  just  show  you 
the  effect  of  mixmg  lime  with  this.  A  friend  of  mine  in 
Kent,  who  had  found  lime  good  for  his  hops,  having 
heard  that  guano  was  a  good  manure,  mixed  the  two 
together,  and  thus  drove  out  all  the  ammonia.  My 
opinion  is  that  the  best  plan  is  to  apply  the  lime  first  to 
the  land,  and  the  manure  afterwards,  so  as  to  let  the 
lime  become  what  is  called  mild  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
and  after  that  to  apply  the  manure.  This  is  a  specimen 
of  beautiful  guano  (handing  the  bottle  to  the  company) ; 
you  will  find  no  great  amount  of  smell.  Now  I  will 
take  a  little  lime.  There  is  scarcely  any  smell,  because 
this  lime  (exhibiting  it)  is  perfectly  dry ;  and  if  the  guano 
had  been  dry,  there  would  have  been  no  smell  whatever. 
Now  I  will  just  put  a  small  quantity  of  water,  in  order 
to  cause  this  lime  to  become  slack,  for  it  acts  in  that 
state  and  not  in  the  other.  (The  lecturer  here  added  the 
water,  and,  on  mixmg  the  whole  together,  a  strong 
smell  of  ammonia  was  produced.)  I  may  here  remind 
you,  gentiemen,  that  in  buying  guano  you  should  re- 
member that  that  which  smells  the  strongest  is  not  the 
best;  the  smell  merely  shows  that  the  ammonia  is 
escaping  jvery  quickly.  The  best  Peruvian  guano, 
that  which  is  the  driest,  has  scarcely  any 
smell  at  all.  Now,  lime  has  also  an  action  on  the 
mineral  ingredients  of  the  soil,  for  it  liberates  the  potash 
and  the  soda,  which  are  generally  in  the  ground  in  an 
insoluble  state  in  union  with  silica,  and  the  lime  which 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  silicates  has  the  pro- 
perty of  liberating  the  potash  and  soda.  So  that  the 
lime  acts  in  two  ways  ;  it  acts  on  the  ammoniacal  and 
carbonaceous  matters,  but  it  acts  more  particularly  in 
decomposing  the  silicates  of  potash  and  soda.  It  is 
astonishing  how  soon  after  an  application  of  lime  it  will 
be  washed  away  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  and  how 
soon  it  will  again  be  necessary  to  apply  it.  Now,  gyp- 
sum, again,  is  only  another  application  of  lime.  Gypsum 
18  a  sulphate  of  lime.  Every  77  parts  of  gypsum  con- 
tain 28  of  lime  and  49  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  so  that  in  apply- 
ing gypsum  to  land  you  supply  lime  also,  and  in  a  state 
in  which  it  can  be  easily  taken  up  by  plants.  Potash  and 
soda  have  also  been  applied  as  manures,  and,  where  the 
land  has  been  deficient,  with  the  very  best  results.  Pot- 
ash has  been  applied  in  the  state  of  saltpetre,  and  also 
in  the  state  of  woodash  or  pearlash,  with  good  results. 
It  has  been  applied  in  the  state  of  silicate  of  potash,  and 
in  one  case,  H  cwt.  of  silicate  of  potash  being  contrasted 
with  other  applications,  the  silicate  of  potuh  grew  15 
tons  of  potatoes,  while  the  aTerage  of  the  others  was  only 
10.  Soda  has  been  applied  as  nitrate  of  soda ;  but  for  a 
series  of  years,  in  consequence  of  containing  only  one 
substance  instead  of  a  number,  it  would  not  be  applicable. 
Saltpetre,  also,  has  been  applied  with  other  minerals 


with  great  success  in  some  instances  ;  but  the  conti- 
nued application  of  saltpetre,  or  of  any  other  manore  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  ingredients,  is  wholly  inadmis- 
sible, as  they  do  not  furnish  all  that  a  plant  requires, 
and,  consequently,  mnst  tend  eventually  to  impoverish 
the  soil.    Now,  having  thus  spoken  of  each  of  the  nb- 
stances  which  are  applied  as  manures-^if  I  have  omitted 
any  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  reminded  of  it  at  the  close  of 
the  lecture^I  want  just  to  give  you  the  proper  mesns  of 
manuring.       Gentiemen,       your      form-yard     dni^ 
contains    all    that    is     taken    from     your   land;    it 
is    the    staple    manure  ;     it    contains     all    that    u 
required,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  yon  can 
always  obtain  a  crop  with  it.     But  the  question  is— 
What  manures,  incase  of  a  deficiency  of  farm-yard  dang, 
shall  you  use  for  your  land  ?     Some  will  say  guano, 
some    lime,  some  dung,    some  potash  or  soda;   some 
one  thing,  some  another.   Let  me  tell  you,  that  whether 
you  do  it  year  by  year,  or  all  at  once,  yon  must  put  on 
all  these  ingredients.  There  is  not  one  of  these  ingredients 
but  what  the  plants  want,  and  they  cannot  grow  withont 
them.     It  is  well  known,  however,  that  you  can  find 
potash  replaced  by  the  soda.     If  there  is  not  enoogh 
potash,  but  enough  soda,  the  plant  will  take  the  sods 
and  grow  with  it,  and  so  also  with  magnesia  and  lime; 
but  there  must  be  one  or  the  other.    So  that  if  yon 
were  to  attempt  to  supply,  as  a   general  system  of  agri- 
culture, only  one  manure,  keeping  the  rest  apart,  you 
would  find  that  you  could  not  farm  at  all.    What  1  want 
to  point  out  to-niffht  (though  I  am  afraid  I  have  already 
kept  you  too  long)  is  this,  that  at  times  it  wiU  be  neces- 
sary to  import  on  your  land  artificial  manure.    I  wiih 
to  impress  on  your  mind  the  necessity  of  putting  erery 
ingredient  the  plant  requires ;   that  if  you  want  yoor 
wheat  crop  to  grow,  you  must  not  put  one  substance 
only,  such  as  guano,   on  the  land-^^a  substance  which 
contains,  besidies  ammonia,  bone-dust,  and  a  very  little 
potash  and  soda— which  would  take  away  from  the  land 
instead  of  putting  into  it,  and  in  a  few  years  would  leave 
it  in  a  worse  condition  as  regards  cultivation  than  it  was 
in  before ;  but  the  proper  system  is,  while  you  take 
away  from  your  land,  to  return  something  which  will 
leave  it,  if  possible,  as  rich  as  before,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  replacing  on  the  {ground  that  which  you  bare 
taken  out  of  it.     Since  I  last  appeared  before  you,  I 
undertook  an  analysis  of  the  bop  phmt,  with  which 
Mr.  Paine  furnished  me,  and  I  have  stated  the  whole  of 
the  mineral  ingredients  which  are  taken  by  it  from  the 
soil.     I   have  also'^published  a  littie  pamphlet  of  the 
analysis,  and  I  suggested  certain  manures,  with  a  view 
to  the  replacing  not  merely  of  one  of  these  ingredients, 
but  the  whole  of  them.     I  reckoned  up  the  expense  of 
supplying  farm -yard  dung  and  hay  and  straw ;  and  I 
found  that  you  could  get  the  manures  for  the  hop  best 
by  buying  them  as  they  come  from  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist.     I  therefore  thought  it  would  be  well  to  pub- 
lish my  thoughts  for  the  use  of  the  farmer,  saying  to  him 
in  effect :  "  I  think  you  will  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  these 
articles  than  to  obtain  them  as  you  have  hitherto  done. 
I  -subsequently  analyzed  some  Kent  hops ;  and  the  re* 
suits,  which  were  very  much  the  same  as  in  the  first 
case,  were  published  in  the  Journal  qfthe  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,     Now,  many  gentlemen  in  the  room 
have  tried  this  manure  with  their  hops,  and  I  believe 
they  will  be  able  to  tell  you  the  result.    Mr.  Attfidd 
applied  some  of  it  upon  three  acres  at  an  expense  of  3/. 
10s.  per  acre  ;  and  he  obtained  435  bushels  of  bops  more 
than  he  did  from  the  same  land  with  20  loads  of  farm- 
yard dung  at  a  cost  of  12/.   per  acre.     That  is  open  for 
trial  by  any  one  who  likes  to  test  it.     I  believe  there  arc 
three  or  four  other  gentiemen  in  the  room  who  have 
tried  this  manure  with  good  results.    I  bdicTe  Mr. 
Paine  has  tried  one  of  the  manures  which  I  reoom- 
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mended  ;  with  wUt  result  he  will  tell  you.  He  tried 
peari-aahas  and  wood-aahea,  and  found  that  up  to  a 
certain  date  those  spots  upon  which  he  put  this  manure 
outstripped  the  others.  Last  week  I  heard  of  another 
cue.  When  I  puhlisfaed  the  pamphlet,  some  party  in 
London  made  the  manure  as  recommended,  and  sent  it 
d9ini  to  Sussex.  A  party  who  had  sold  five  tons  told 
me,  last  week,  that  it  had  been  tried  down  at  Heathficdd, 
and  had  grown  a  great  deal  more.  He  did  not  state  the 
quantity,  but  he  said  that  the  person  who  applied  it  had 
MQt  for  him  down  on  purpose  to  see  it.  Now,  the  main 
point  connected  with  the  troth  or  non-truth  of  what  I  have 
been  saying  is  this,  the  necessity  of  usmg  not  one  manure 
only,  but  a  mixture  of  mannres.  What  I  want  you  to 
do  is  to  supply  to  the  plant  each  year  what  it  will  take 
oat ;  not  to  supply  a  great  excess  of  one  thing  and  per- 
haps only  half  of  Uie  others,  but  to  let  the  plant  have  a 
portion  equivalent  to  that  which  it  takes  out  of  the  land  ; 
for  it  is  very  certain  that  plants  differ  greatly  in  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  manure  which  theyrequire. 
Now  these  experiments  have  been  tried  by  some,  and  I 
hope  they  will  also  be  tried  by  others.  With  respect  to 
the  wood-ashes  used  by  Mr.  Paine,  I  may  state  that  I 
made  aome  analyses  of  the  wood-ashes  and  peat-ashes 
obtained  near  Famham,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  any 
gentleman  the  result.  In  mentioning  the  wood-ashes,  I 
may  state  that  they  contain  29  per  cent,  of  lime,  and 
more  than  4§  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  so  that  they 
would  contain  perhaps  11  per  cent,  of  bone-dust.  Now 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  ammonia,  and  a  great 
many  persons  ha^e  tried  experiments  with  it.  I  find 
that  it  very  much  aids  and  assists  bone-dust.  The  seed 
of  the  hop-plant  contains  far  more  phosphate  of  lime 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  plant.  I  took  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  eardi,  and  boiled  it  many  times  until 
nothing  further  dissolved,  and  then  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  which  I  subsequently 
only  detected  phosphoric  acid.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  action  of  ammonia  is  two-fold ;  that  it  helps  to  dis- 
solve the  phosphate  of  lime  in  order  to  give  it  to  the 
plant,  and  also  that  there  are  some  plants  which  do  not 
and  cannot  derive  from  the  air  all  the  ammonia  that  they 
want.  Under  general  circumstances  broad  -leaved  plants 
dedre  all  the  ammonia  that  they  want  from  the  air;  but 
whether  in  the  unnatural  state  of  affairs  in  which  we 
enltiTate  (I  call  it  an  unnatural  state  of  affairs  because 
we  want  five  times  as  great  a  crop  as  thejplants  naturally 
give),  whether  nature  will  furnish  as  much  as  they  want, 
moat  be  determined  by  experiment.  I  really  see 
grounds  for  believing  that  for  some  plants,  particularly 
those  which  have  not  very  large  leaves,  such  as  wheat,  it 
is  requisite,  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  crops,  to 
supply  ammonia ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  them 
also  with  the  mineral  ingredients  that  may  be  necessary 
for  tlieir  growth.  I  believe  that  to  be  Uie  true  system 
of  manuring,  and  I  think  that  a  bad  result  will  follow 
from  the  action  of  strong  ammoniacal  manures  alone. 
Uebig  mentions  an  instance  in  which  a  party 
?rew  grapes  for  making  wine.  This  person  obtained 
large  quantities  of  animal  manure  from  the  neighbouring 
U)7iu,  and  he  obtained  great  results;  but  in  two  or  three 
years  lie  could  not  get  any  result.  He  had  robbed  his 
Und  of  all  the  other  mineral  ingredients,  and  he  could 
aot  afterwards  get  it  to  grow  anything  ;  whereas,  in 
another  instance,  a  man  got  the  very  best  continued 
resnlts  merely  by  manuring  his  vines  with  the  cuttings 
that  came  from  them.  I  have  always  advised  hop 
ir<>wer8  to  put  back  their  leaves  and  vines  in  order  to 
take  the  least  possible  amount  of  substances  from  the 
soil ;  and  alter  that,  I  have  recommended  them  to  replace 
in  the  soil  every  substance  which  they  have  taken  out  of 
it,  either  in  the  shape  of  farm-yard  dung  or  in  some 
other  shape.     In  the  same  way  I  advise  you  not  to  use 


the  same  dung  every  year,  but  to  use  dung  of  a  different 
kind.  Until  chemistry  has  arrived  at  a  more  advanced 
state  than  it  has  reached  yet,  what  you  have  to  do  is  to 
take  care  that  if  you  take  away  an  excess  one  year  you 
make  it  up  the  next,  so  as  to  lose  nothing  on  the 
whole.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen, 
for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  heard  the  imperfect 
address  that  I  have  delivered  to  you  ;  and  all  I  can  say, 
in  conclusion,  is,  that  if  I  have  given  you  only  one  idea 
towards  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil,  I  shall  be  ex- 
ceedingly happy  that  such  has  been  the  result.  If  any 
gentleman  is  doubtful  on  the  subject  of  my  lecture,  or 
thinks  that  I  have  stated  what  cannot  be  supported,  I 
hope  he  will  speak,  in  order  that  the  truth  may  come 
out,  whatever  else  may  happen  (cheers). 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  every  one  present  when  I  tender  to 
Mr.  Nesbit,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  our  hearty 
thanks  for  the  lecture  which  he  has  ddivered  to  us 
(cheers).  Before  we  separate,  manv  of  us  may  have 
some  questions  which  we  may  be  desirous  of  putting.  I 
would  just  remark  at  this  moment  that  Mr.  Nesbit 
comes  here  at  his  own  expense :  he  does  not  put  us  to 
any  expense  whatever  for  the  lecture ;  and  1  do  not 
thmk  he  ou^t  to  bear  any  expense  whatever  in  the 
shape  of  travelling  expenses. 

Mr.  Nbabit:  I  would  much  rather  appear  before 
you,  sir,  free  from  any  incumbrance.  I  like  to  come 
independently,  and  I  never  will  appear  amongst  farmers 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  remuneration  from  them. 

The  Chairman  :  Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Nesbit,  that 
we  are  now  dependant  on  you,  and  what  we  desire  is, 
that  the  independence  should  be  reciprocal  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Nesbit  :  There  is  one  subject  whidi  I  desire  to 
introduce :  it  is  the  necessity  of  your  having  a  farmers' 
club.  Since  my  first  lecture  in  this  neighbourhood 
there  have  been  already  formed  one  at  Alton,  one  at 
Guildford,  and  one  at  Dorking  :  and  why  should  there 
not  be  one  here  (Hear,  hear)  ?  There  are  many  reasons 
why  fiarmers'  clubs  are  necessary.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  large  towns  there  is  more  interchange  of  ideas  in  a 
day  than  there  is  in  rural  districts  in  a  week  ;  but  why 
should  there  not  be  the  same  interchange  of  ideas  in  the 
country  as  in  the  towns  ?  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  necessary  that  farmers  should  league  together, 
the  present  is  such  a  time.  You  find  that  manufacturers 
have  their  chambers  of  commerce,  and  everything  that  is 
requisite  to  give  them  united  power ;  and  whv  should 
not  farmers  have  similar  advantages  (Hear,  hear;  ?  There 
is  some  talk  about  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax.  Well,  if 
you  want  anything  that  may  be  attained  bv  proper 
means,  why  do  you  not  unite  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
it  ?  If  there  is  any  benefit  which  Parliament  can  confer 
upon  you,  or  which  science  can  confer  upon  you,  why 
should  you  be  deprived  of  it  (Hear,  hear)?  I  happened 
to  dine  last  Thursday  night  at  the  Farmers'  Club  in 
London :  landlords  and  farmers  were  in  the  room  ;  and 
one  great  subject  discussed  was  the  necessity  of  union 
in  spreading  farmers'  clubs ;  a  necessity  which  I  have 
urged  for  years.  Farmers  require  to  be  more  united 
than  they  are ;  they  are  generally  too  distrustful  of  one 
another— (Hear,  hear) — and  if  farmer  A.  thinks  he  has 
discovered  a  little  secret  which  will  enable  him  to  grow 
com  better  than  farmer  B.,  he  will  hide  it  from  his 
neighbour  (laughter).  This  feeling  will  not  do.  If  a 
farmer  gets  a  new  idea,  he  ought  to  go  to  his  neighbour 
and  say  to  him,  "  There  is  something  which  I  have  dis- 
covered :  you  take  it,  because  we  shall  all  be  better  if 
this  succeeds ;  there  will  not  be  a  single  loser,  every  one 
will  be  a  gainer."  By  union  you  would  be  more  apt  to 
gain  information  and  to  receive  mutual  benefit  than  by 
remaining  as  you  do  apart.  I  think  that  if  you  were  to 
form  a  club,  not  for  political  purposes,  but  purely  for 
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advanoement  in  a^cultoral  knowledge,  you  would 
receive  great  advantage.  I  ahall  feel  very  great  plea- 
sure  in  seeinj(  a  farmers'  dub  established  in  Farnham ; 
and  shall  be  very  happy  to  come  down  to  communicate 
to  the  members  any  scrap  of  knowledge  that  I  may 
chance  to  possess.  Another  subject  at  present  of  great 
interest  to  the  fiurmer  is  that  of  *'  Tenant-right.''  I  am 
aware  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  you  are  happily, 
by  means  of  your  local  customs,  possessed  of  perhaps  as 
good  a  tenant-right  aa  any  Act  of  Parliament  could  pos- 
sibly give ;  but  you  must  recollect  that  your  brethren  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  not  so  fortunately  si- 
tuated (Hear,  hear).  They  have  not  the  same  security 
for  their  capital  iuTested  in  land  aa  the  landlord  has  for 
his  capital  (Hear,  hear).  This  is  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  farmers  at  large ;  and  one  that  I  most 
particularly  recommend  to  your  notice,  as  we  cannot 
expect  good  and  scientific  farming  where  there  is  no  se- 
curity for  capital  invested.  There  is  another  point,  gen- 
tlemen, which  I  desire  to  mention.  I  believe  Mr. 
Charles  Attfield  baa  something  to  say  about  his  hop 
manure.  I  have  had  applications  from  several  parties 
in  London  who  wanted  me  to  put  my  name  to  a  hop 
manure  which  they  wished  me  to  analyze.  This,  how- 
ever,  I  refused  to  do.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Charles  Attfield 
on  the  subject,  and  he  advised  me  to  put  the  manure 
into  the  hands  of  a  respectable  house  in  London  in  whom 
I  could  confide,  in  order  to  save  the  farmers  the  trouble 
of  mixing  for  themselves ;  because  many  fumers  wUl 
not  be  at  the  trouble  of  buying  five  or  six  ingredients  at 
different  places.  I  replied,  *'  I  wUl  put  the  ingredients 
into  the  hands  of  a  London  house,  who  will  mix  these 
things  under  my  directions ;  and  1  will  answer  for  their 
being  pure."  You  ean  now,  therefore,  either  mix  them 
according  to  the  directions  contained  in  the  pamphlet, 
or  you  can  obtain  them  already  mixed.  I  have  put  the 
aff.dr  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Hunt,  of  Lambeth,  a 
gentleman  well  known  both  in  London  and  the  country; 
and  1  am  persuaded  that  you  could  not  have  a  person 
who  would  supply  you  with  the  proper  manure  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate. 

Mr.  Attfield  said :  Gentlemen,  having  been  called 
npon  by  Mr.  Nesbit  to  give  yon  an  account  of  the  ex- 
periment which  I  have  tried  upon  my  hops,  1  think  it 
would  manifest  great  ingratitude  to  him  for  the  kindness 
which  he  has  shown  by  his  lecture  if  I  were  to  refuse  to 
make  a  short  statement.  1  beg  to  inform  yon,  gentle- 
men, that  I  had  four  acres  and  three  quarters  of  hops. 
Last  year  it  was  all  dresfsed  with  stable  manure ;  but  I 
was  induced  by  Mr.  Nesbit's  pamphlet  to  try  three 
acres  with  the  manure  be  recomraendMl.  Hie  result  was 
that  at  an  expense  of  iTS  10s.  i^er  acre,  I  grew  435 
biisheb  of  hops  more  per  acre  than  with  a  dressing  of 
twenty  loads  of  our  rard  dung  at  a  cost  of  £'12  per 
acre.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  our  thanks  are  due  to 
Mr.  Nesbit  for  recommending  to  us  this  manure, 
which  en.iMes  us  to  grow  more  hops  dian  stable  manure  ; 
and  I  believe  that  if  you  make  the  same  ex]>eriment  that 
I  have  made.  3rou  will  find  it  a  \'ery  beneficial  mode  of 
growing  hops  y^Uear,  hear^. 

Mr.  Allpex  said:  One  of  Mr.  Nesbit*s  pamphlets 
having  fallen  into  my  hands.  I  saw  there  a  statement  of 
the  manure  which  he'  recommended  as  proper  for  hops ; 
and  I  tried  the  manure  on  two  or  three  pieces  of  land 
which  had  been  dunged  in  the  previous  year.  I  picked 
out  an  aiTe  here  and  there,  whii^h  I  acted  u^kw  according 
to  the  directions,  TV  fir«t  thii^  which  I  noticed  was 
th.nt  my  land  had  a  gvvid  deal  of  chick -wved :  the  vrecds 
sov^n  grew,  and  where  the  manure  was  put,  excessively 
th;ck.  1  $aid.  **  I  diink  we  sh.tU  see  «onie  ho(^  by- 
aad-bye/*  The  hoj>s,  when  they  came.  Wked  as 
ht^jilttUv  as  po^isiMe,  I  ihd  not  co  so  minutelv  into  the 
matter'as  Mr.  Attfidd  did;  bat~l  took  smcnl  fkknds 


to  the  spot,  and  said  to  ^lem,  <<  Do  yoa  Me  lay  ^ffer. 
ence?"  *'Well,"  was  the  n^,  "  hen  ia  mors  bine." 
I  asked,  *'Are  there  more  hops?"  and  they  aid, 
*'Yes."  The  manure  held  out,  the  iMne  being heskh; 
to  the  last.  I  am  persoadad  that  this  manure  did  a 
great  deal  more  good  than  hom-dmig.  I  apptied  don 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  it  did  not  act  so  well.  I  am  ooi- 
vinced  that  it  is  an  ezoellcsit  manure,  and  I  lecommeDd 
others  to  apply  it. 

The  Chairman.^— What  did  the  mixture  eootun  ? 

Mr.  Allobn. — It  contained  3  cwt.  of  gasno,  H 
cwt.  of  saltpetre,  ^  cwt.  of  gypsum,  and  1|  cwt 
common  salt,  llie  expenae  was  £^  lOs.  per  sere, 
taking  carting  and  everything  dae  nito  connderatioD,  and 
I  would  oertunly  recommend  oChera  to  try  it. 

The  Chairman.— In  all  the  experimenti  that  I  made 
last  year  I  used  tiie  carbonate  of  potash  instead  of  the 
nitrate,  and  I  oonHssa  that  I  am  very  mndi  indnied  to 
attribute  the  differenee  between  the  result  in  my  esse  and 
in  Mr.  Attfield's  to  tiiat  circnmstanoe ;  I  belieTe  it  wu 
on  that  aoeount  thai  I  did  not  obtain  so  good  a  renlt 
If  that  be  the  case,  it  shows  tiie  necessity  of  applying 
nitrogen  directly  to  the  soiL  I  dreiMd  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  last  year  on  one  portion  of  my  land.  I  pat  oo 
one  cwt.  of  peari-aah,  three  cwt.  of  guano,  about  15 
bushels  of  wood-ashes,  and  two  cwt.  of  gypsum.  I  pat 
in  some  places  half  a  ton  of  guano,  from  15  to  20  cvt. 
of  rags,  and  20  qrs.  of  trotters.  In  every  esse  where  I 
put  Mr.  Nesbit's  mixture  tiie  crop  was  aa  good  as  where 
I  had  put  on  the  larger  quantity  :  I  cannot  say  the  le- 
sull  was  better,  but  the  coet  was  leas.  I  dreasedilTe 
rows,  containing  half  an  acre,  witii  ^  ewt.  of  pearl-aah 
combfaiedwith  5  bush,  of  wood-^aahes,  and  in  fifteen  rovi 
out  of  twenty  I  could  see  a  decided  dillennee  where  I 
put  on  1  cwt.  of  pearl-aah  per  acre.  Tlmmgh  tfast  strip 
I  put  the  ton  of  rags,  aifd  1  cwt  of  pearl-ash  oixed 
with  10  budiels  of  ashes  in  additbn.  In  a  we^  after,  I 
could  see  a  decided  difference.  Tliea  I  S|»p]ied  a  cottisg 
of  guano,  which  made  a  more  decided  difference.  1 
could  not  speak  positively  aa  to  the  result,  except  to  ny 
that  the  one  did  quite  as  well  as  tiie  other,  at  a  rather 
less  cost.  1  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  nitrBte  of 
potarii  is  better  than  carbonate  of  potash. 

Mr.  NasBrr.^Allow  me  to  say  that  the  carbooate  of 
potash  has  not  yet  been  much  tried — the  pesri-a^is 
caustic,  and  it  may  send  out  the  ammonia.    Yov  wHl 
recollect  that  tiie  substance  which  I  insisted  upon  aiost 
was  silicate  of  potash.    I  will  get  some  of  that  made, 
and  yon  will  then  be  able  to  try  it.    All  I  endeavoured 
to  do  was  to  get  what  I  could  by  analysis.     I  have  since 
analyxed  the  hop,  and  foundabont  4  per  cent  of  nitroga 
in  it;  that  must  be  derived  frtmi  something.    It  is 
merely  a  question  of  expense.    In  the  case  of  an  mgre- 
dient  derived  from  the  air  or  fhnn  the  aoH,  no  doubt  if 
you  pot  more  of  it  in  the  toQ  you  will  not  do  any  ham ; 
but  what  I  want  diiefly  to  gnard  against  ia,  parties  pat- 
ting one  witiiout  the  other.     I  speak  ag^onst  putting 
ammonia,  and  strong  manures  of  that  kmd,  alone,  be- 
cause I  have  known  an  abundance  of  caaes  where  there 
was  impoveriduncnt  of  tiie  soiL    It  Is  quite  posible 
that  Uie  pluxts  do  not  like  tiie  canstic  carbraate  of 
potash.    The  conunon  peail-ash,  perhaps,  might  act 
more  beneficially  if  previonsly  cumcited  into  carbonate 
by  nuxtoR  with  soil  and  exposure  to  tiie  air.    Or! 
wUI  send  vou  down  a  fittfe  manure  with  sulphate  of 
i  potash  mstesa  of  nitnte;  thatwiD  soon  settle  the  qTM«- 
I  tkm.     I  think  what  has  been  stated  diows  that  there  is 
I  a  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  the  potash. 
I     The  Cb  AiRMAX  :  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  that. 
!  Let  aie  say.  in  aUusion  to  peailaah,  that  if  yon  pat 
pearladi  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  put  by  itadf,  and  not  with 
guano.     I  discoiered  that  byeipenenoe.    I  pat  the 
;  peailMk  «  aho«l  Ikree  weeks  tfterwwdiyaBd  I  am  per- 
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(ectlj  MtbiMi  dMt  what  took  pUee  to  a  great  eitent  in 
the  hop  kiln  wU!  take  place  also  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
kut  At  what  time  was  your  dressing  put  on,  Mr. 
Allden? 

Mr.  Alldkn  :  I  tried  it  at  diiferent  times.  I  tried 
two  acres  at  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  when  I  dug 
it  ia  I  resenred  one  acre  on  purpose  to  dig  it  in  later : 
the  Istsst  dng  was  decidedly  the  best.  I  also  beg  to 
state  that  I  have  acted  on  Mr.  Nesbit's  suggestion  as 
to  eitting  the  bines,  and  it  only  cost  me  about  68.  per 
3crr,  with  a  common  ehaff>outtmg  box. 

Mr.  AvSNKLt. :  I  wish  to  know  which  is  the  best 
sttsoo  for  patting  on  lime. 

Mr.  Nesbit  :  In  all  cases  lime  ought  to  be  put  on  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  the  north  of  England  they  put  it 
on  in  November.  There  is  then  an  opportunity  for  its 
being  ilaked  and  washed  into  the  land,  and  acting  on  all 
portioiis  of  the  soil.  The  lime  is  dug  in,  and  gets  into 
the  soU.  Hie  sooner  you  get  it  on  the  land  for  the 
winter  the  better.  1 1  is  mudi  better,  too,  to  put  it  into 
tiMlsnd  before  the  winter  than  after.  Practice  will 
aanst  you  in  forming  a  judgment ;  but  my  experience  is 
thu,  that  if  you  pat  it  into  the  land  after  the  manure  it 
vdl  drire  off  the  ammonia,  whereas  it  will  not  do  so  if  ^ 


yon  put  it  there  before.  It  will  hawe  time  to  become 
mild.  Let  me  now  ask  if  we  can  have  our  chairman's 
assistance  in  forming  a  farmer's  club  ? 

The  Chairman  :  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  become  a 
member; 

Mr.  Nesbit  :  We  shall  want  a  chairman,  sir,  and  I 
hope  you  will  consent  to  be  the  first. 

11^  Chairman  :  I  could  not  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  Nesbit  :  Allow  me  to  say  that,  in  such  an  im- 
portant matter,  you  really  should  be  induced  to  act  for 
the  first  year,  and  other  gentlemen  would  afterwards 
follow  in  your  steps.  I  really  believe  that  you  could  not 
confer  a  greater  obligation  on  this  neighbourhood  than 
by  consenting  to  occupy  that  position. 

The  Chairman  :  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  unite  with 
you,  but  I  really  cannot  take  an  active  part. 

Mr.  Nesbit  :  There  is  always  a  vice-president  to  sup- 
plyyour  pkce. 

The  Chairman'having  at  length  given  an  implied  con- 
sent,'after  some  further  conversation,  several  gentlemen 
entered  their  names  as  members  of  the  proposed  club. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  returned  to  l&e  Chairman, 
and  the  meeting  separated,  much  gratified  with  their 
evening's  lecture. 


THE    RICHMOND    TESTIMONIAL. 


ft  ia  gaenlly  known  amongst  agrieulturiata,  that  a  propo- 
siti^ waa  moeBtly  made  for  the  purpose  of  laising  a  testimo- 
i:^  to  hia  Gfiee  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  a  tribirte  of  respect 
^  the  fopport  he  has  given  to  sgrieultarB  and  British  indaa- 
tiy,  od  u  a  muk  of  tin  high  esteem  in  which  he  ia  held. 
Hin  Giioe  dechoed  for  himself  tlus  testimonial,  and  expressed 
^*  desire  that  it  should  be  appropriated  as  a  "  foundation  atone 
to  ft  tond  far  the  assistanee  of  fkrmers  reduced  by  adverae  dr- 


A  neeting  of  gentlefnen,  who  are  anxioua  to  promote  the 
otijcct  desired  by  the  noble  doke,  waa  held,  on  Monday,  Jan.  11, 
It  the  Freenasotts'  Tavern,  Oreat  Queen-street.  There  were 
iment— Mr.  Hilditcb,  Shropshire;  Mr.  Wames,  Norfolk; 
)(r.  J.  Keere, Uckingtoa,  Shropshire ;  Mr. Weston, Northamp- 
^ :  Hr.  Speering,  Hants ;  Mr.  Ellman,  Suaaes ;  Mr.  Brown, 
ft'ilti;  Mr.  Earle,  Hants;  Mr.  Cheethsm,  Rutlsndahiie;  Mr. 
HuBott,  Basingstoke;  Mr.  Buigesa,  Blandford;  Mr.  F. 
^oiUi,  Donet;  Hr.  Roddwell,  Buiy  St.  Edmunds;  Mr. 
Ifitas,  WimAester;  Mr.  Holding,  Alton;  Mr.  Loacombe, 
AndoTcr;  Mr.  F.  Hobbs,  Essex;  Captsin  Beaaley,  Linoohi; 
^(r.  fi.  Smitk.  Brighton ;  Mr.  W.  W.  Bomll,  Sussex ;  Mr.  E. 
Viywtt,  Chedham ;  Bfr.  Warsopp,  Hsnta ;  Mr.  I^mb,  Eaat 
^tma;  Mr.  Smnnd  Phillips,  Mr.  Psine,  Bedford;  Mr. 
i'vdHi,  Monmonthahire ;  Mr.  McKerrow;  Mr.  E.  Jones, 
Xr.  £.  Newbatt,  Sleaferd;  Mr.  Ttnm,  Wilts;  Mr.  Pile, 
Hati ;  Mr.  Onslow,  Mr.  O.  Ohver,  Mr.  G.  Bridger,  Winches- 
ter. Mt.  T.  XTmbe»»  Mr.  J.  Paine,  Stoekbridge,  Hants;  Mr. 
i-  lotoo,  Huntingdonshire ;  Mr.  Haitshoni,  Btsflordshire ;  Mr. 
^i^^  Easex.  Hia  Giaee  Ae  Duke  of  Richmond  was  also 
:^«it.    At  eleven  o'dock 

Mr.  J.  EUman  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

Hr.  Walts R  Bi'RRXLL,  the  honorsry  aecretary,  read  the 
aiautes  of  the  last  meeting,  snd  suggested  that  the  first  bnsi- 
ACM  proceeded  with  ought  to  he  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
uttee. 

Mr.  CHEETnAM  proposed  that  the  gentlemen  preaent  ahould 
f'^B  a  general  committee,  and  that  they  should  appoint  a  sub 
■it  vorkffig  committee  to  take  meaauiea  for  carrying  into  effect ' 
'.*ae  ^^Kt  in  view. 

Mr.  HiLDiTCH  seconded  the  proposition^  which  waa  una- 
^.«ik  adopted. 

Tbe  Chairman  aaid  it  would  be  very  deairabk  that  each 
«»d  ercty  county  ahould,  if  possible,  be  represented  in  the  com- 
uttw  (Hear,  hear). 

The  (oDowing  gentlemen  were  then  appointed  membera  of 
tbe  mb<omiBittee :— Mesrn.  Wames,  Meeie,  EUman,  Brown, 


Earle,  Cheetham,  Bmgess,  Rodwell,  F.  Hobbs.  Cspt.  Beasley, 
W.  W.  Bunrell,  S.  PhiUips,  Fame,  Purchss,  Newbatt,  Umben, 
Hsrtshom,  Hudson,  Jones,  MeKerrow,  Bowyer,  snd  G. 
Bridger,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 

Mr.  BuRRXLL  aaid,  aa  the  Duke  of  Ridimond  waa  the 
founder  of  the  propoaed  institution,  he  begged  leave  to  move 
that  the  noble  duke  be  appointed  ita  permanent  president,  and 
also  the  permanent  chairman  of  the  committee  (cheers). 

The  motion  waa  aeoonded,  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  then  said — Gentlemen,  I  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Burrell  to  come  hererto-day,  and  I  have  therefore 
attended.  I  can  assure  yon,  gentlemen,  that  often  as  I  have 
riaen  to  apeak  in  public  on  public  matters,  and  often  as  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the  farmers  of  this  country  aa- 
sembled  together  in  large  numbers,  I  never  rose  with  feelings 
of  more  deep  gratitude  than  on  the  present  occasion.  Gentle^ 
men,  it  has  long  been  with  me  a  matter  of  great  pride  and  sa- 
tiafaction  to  feel  that  I  never  go  by  a  ftrm-hoose,  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom,  at  the  door  of  which,  if  I  knocked,  I  would  not 
be  sure  to  find  a  friend  and  a  friendly  welcome  (Hear,  hear). 
But,  gentlemen,  I  own  that  I  did  not  expect  anything  like  the 
exhibition  of  feeling  which  you  have  recently  shown  towards 
me ;  and  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  mauily  owing  to  my  baring 
during  the  period  I  have  lived  in  this  country  taken  every  op- 
portunity of  doing  all  in  my  power  to  protect  the  iq^cultural 
intereata ;  and  not  only  to  protect  them  by  maintaining  laws 
which  I  felt  in  my  conscience  to  be  right,  but  alao  because  I 
have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  promoted  improvements  in 
practical  agriculture  (loud  cheers).  I  believe,  however,  that  it 
ia  not  very  firequently  the  case,  when  testimonials  are  given, 
that  they  are  given  to  individusla  who  have  failed  in  aooom- 
pliahing  the  object  which  they  had  in  riew.  If  we  had  bnten 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League  last  year  I  should  not  have  been  so 
much  surprised  at  the  mark  of  londneaa  which  has  been  mam* 
fested  towards  me  by  the  fiurraera ;  but  the  fact  of  our  being 
defeated  rendera  this  expresaon  of  their  gntitade  more  vain- 
able,  becauae  it  ahowa  to  me  that  it  comes  from  the  hesrt ;  and 
I  sm  the  more  delighted  at  it,  insamuch  aa  it  will  abow  the 
people  that  the  farmers  of  England  will  alwaya  act  atraight- 
forward,  like  men,  and  that  feding  a  debt  of  mtitude  to  be 
due  for  exertiona  which,  however  humble  and  ineffective  as 
those  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  to  their  cause  may  have 
been,  yet  that  they  are  prepared  to  discharge  it  (cheers).  Gen- 
tlemen, I  certamly  feel  that  in  this  country  it  ia  very  much  re- 
quired that  we  ahould  have  the  means  of  takmg  care  of  indus- 
trious tenant-ihrmera,  who  may  by  adverse  dreumstanoes,  or 
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by  changes  which  no  meuure  of  foresight  could  enaUe  them  to 
antici|>ate,  and  which  must  oocasioBally  occur  in  a  great  ooim- 
try  like  this,  be  reduced  to  poverty  (hear,  hear).  In  e\'ery 
other  cirilixed  nation  I  believe  there  are  institutions  main- 
tained similar  to  that  which  you  are  now  about  to  establish.  I 
will  not,  in  fact  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into  the  detaiU  of 
what  I  think  ought  to  be  done  in  this  matter.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  state  that  there  are  a  vast  number  of  tenant-farmers 
possessing  a  great  amount  of  intelligence  and  perseverance 
which  have  heretofore  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  who  have  been  seen,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  no  control,  to  go  downwards  in 
prosperity  until  they  are  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress. 
Surdy,  then,  gentlemen,  when  we  see  that  such  men  are  ex- 
posed to  vicissitudes  of  this  nature,  we  who  can  afford  it  ought 
to  do  our  best  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  the  very  work- 
house, perhaps  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  themselves  had 
for  many  years  acted  as  guardians,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
shown  the  greatest  consideration  and  feeling  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  I  have  been  very  much  attacked  for  saying 
that  I  wished  the  labourers  and  their  families  to  go  into  the 
workhouse.  Gentlemen,  I  deny  it.  I  certainly  felt  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  lessen  the  demands 
made  on  the  poor-rates  of  the  country ;  but  I  know  that  I  ne- 
ver beard  of  any  individual  going  into  the  workhouse  without 
expressing  feelings  of  sorrow  and  regret.  And  if  I  entertain 
those  feelings  towards  the  labourers,  how  much  more  deeply 
must  I  grieve  to  see  those  who  have  been  brought  up  fiom 
early  life  with  happy  prospects,  who  had  the  blessings  of  liberty 
at  their  disposal,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  respectable  po- 
sition amongst  their  fellow  men — how  much  more,  I  say,  must 
I  grieve  to  see  them  driven  into  the  workhouse  to  associate 
with  others  who  ought  not  to  be  there,  and  assuredly  would 
not,  if  they  had  taken  proper  precaution  and  gone  less  often  to 
the  beer-shop?  (loud  cheers).  It  is  because  I  entertain  theae 
views,  gentlemen,  that  I  think  that  an  institution  such  as  that 
which  has  been  suggested  to  you,  ought  to  be  founded  for  the 
advantage  of  the  tenant-farmers  of  this  country  (cheers).  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  work  out  the  details,  though  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  I  shall  be  happy  to  attend  and  give  my  best  aid 
in  carrying  out  successfully  that  whidi  I  consider,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  a  great  national  object  (loud  cheers).  I 
will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  as  I  must  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  Protection  Society  which  is  to  be  held  in  Bond-street.  Let 
me,  however,  say  that  I  hope  and  trust  that  I  shall  never  be 
found  ungrateful  to  the  farmers  of  England  for  the  esteem  they 
have  hitherto  imiformly  evinced  towards  me,  and  that  they  will 
find  that  to  the  last  hour  of  my  Ufe  I  shall  feel  deeply  grateful 
for  this  testimonial  of  their  kindness  and  confidence;  and  I 
think  they  will  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  better 
to  apply  the  proposed  fund  to  the  eatablishment  of  an  institu- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  reduced  farmeit.  I  thank  you,  gentle> 
men,  for  your  kindness  in  having  listened  to  me  for  so 
lengthened  a  period  (cheers). 

Mr.  Hartshorn  proposed  that  Mr.  Burrell  be  requested 
to  act  as  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  institution,  and  that  he 
be  also  requested  to  nominate  an  acting  secretary  at  a  fixed 
salary,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Warns  a  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Mr.  BuRRBLL  said  he  would  have  great  pleasure  in  com- 
plying with  the  request  conveyed  in  the  reaolution,  and  would 
take  care  that  everything  undo-  his  superintendence  was  con- 
ducted in  a  proper  manner.  With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  an  acting  secretary,  if  the  power  of  making  it  were  veste<^ 
in  him,  ue  should  like  to  know  what  was  to  be  the  amount  of 
salary? 

Mr.  Warns  a  thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  that 
qneation  until  the  committee  met. 

Mr.  W.  F.  HoBBs  thought  the  appointment  of  an  acting 
secretary  ought  to  he  with  the  noble  duke  and  the  oonunittee. 

Mr.  Burrell  said  he  should  not  think  of  appointing  any 
gentleman  without  first  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman  was  convinced  that  if  the  question  were 
left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Burrell  they  would  be  perfectly  safe. 

Mr.  Burrell  here  read  to  the  meeting  several  communica- 
tions which  had  been  received  from  provincial  agricultural  so- 
cieties and  from  private  individuals,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  institution. 

The  Essex  Agikultural  ProtectioQ  Society  itated  that  the^ 


had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  oonBidering  the  qoestioD, 
but  would  shortly  do  ao.  The  East  Surrey  and  the  Stock- 
bridge  (Hants)  societies  wished  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  project  before  coming  to  any  decision.  The  Brigg  (Un* 
colnahire)  Association  announced  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
take  the  question  under  immediate  consideration.  The  Cam- 
bridge Society  expressed  their  wiUingness,  throiigfa  the  com- 
mittee, to  respond  m  any  way  to  tlie  appeal  which  had  been 
addressed  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  "  Richmond  Tesdmonisl," 
in  order  to  convey  their  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  noble  dake 
for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  X  similar  comma- 
nication  was  received  from  the  Basingstoke  Society. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Sleaford  Society  here  intimated  thst 
that  society  had  resolved  not  to  subscribe  in  their  sssodsied 
character,  but  the  members  would  go  into  the  matter  volun- 
tarily and  individually,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  siun  tbey 
would  collect  would  considerably  exceed  any  grant  that  the  so- 
ciety could  afford  to  make. 

The  Southwell  Society  contributed  £25  10s.  and  the  Lincoln 
and  Lindsay  Society  fifty  guineas.  Several  private  sabsciip- 
tions  were  also  annoimced  from  the  latter  district.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Great  Grimsby  Society  had  taken  steps  to  form  a 
local  committee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscription!. 
They  suggested  that  the  tenant-formen  in  reduoed  arcom 
stances  should  be  relieved  at  their  own  homes  in  prefereaoe  to 
being  maintained  in  almshouses.  The  Rugby  and  Dunchurch 
Society  subscribed  ten  guineas ;  and  the  Andover  District  So- 
ciety £10.  Mr.  Paton,  of  Barton,  sent  £2.  The  Commitu* 
of  the  Newmarket  Agricultural  Society  had  postponed  tlie 
question  till  their  geuCTal  meeting,  to  be  held  during  the  pre- 
sent month.  The  Reading  and  the  Warwickshire  Societies  ap- 
proved of  the  object,  and  requested  further  information. 

Mr.  GsoROB  Hartshorn  said  the  Staffordshire  Society 
had  unanimously  voted  the  sum  of  £100  (loud  cheering).  This 
woidd,  of  course,  be  independent  of  private  subscriptions. 

A  Gentleman  announced  that  he  had  already  received  pri- 
vate subscriptions  iu  Wiltshire  amounting  to  £60.  It  wss  to 
be  regretted  that  bankers  had  not  been  named  to  leccire  sub- 
scriptions, as  he  was  aware  of  several  parties  who  were  pre- 
pared to  contribute  if  they  knew  to  whom  they  could  titnsmit 
the  money. 

Mr.  Burrell  said  he  had  received  letters  frem  Messrs. 
Masterman  and  Ca,  Messrs.  Drummond,  Messrs.  Coutts, 
Messrs.  Child,  the  London  and  Westmiiuter  Bank,  and  the 
London  and  County  Bank,  all  expressing  the  willingness  df  the 
parties  to  receive  aubacriptions  for  the  "  Richmond  Testimo- 
nial." 

The  Bradford  Society  had  subscribed  £30. 

Mr.  CiiBBTUAU  said  a  meeting  of  the  Rutland  Agricultu- 
ral Society  had  been  called,  and  resolutiona  come  to  with  res- 
pect to  the  testimonial,  which  he  regretted  had  not  yet  been 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Burrell.  He  bad  never  attended  a  more  una- 
nimous  meeting  than  tlut  to  which  he  alluded;  all  parties 
concurred  in  expressing  admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
duke.  It  was  true,  that  from  drcumstanoea  over  which  they 
had  no  control,  they  had  not  entered  into  any  subscription 
towards  the  testimonial ;  but  the  fisct  was  that  a  fev  yesn 
ago,  when  agriculture  in  this  cmmtry  was  in  a  moieprosperoas 
condition,  the  farmers  of  Rntlandahire  bvult  an  agricnltnnl 
hall,  and  until  within  a  few  days  there  was  a  debt  upon  it  of 
£400.  A  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  mea- 
sures to  liquidate  the  debt,  and  £200  waa  subscribed.  There 
vras  every  prospect  of  the  remainder  being  soon  pmd  off,  sod 
then  the  society  would  be  happy  to  aid  the  new  institution. 

Mr.  W.  F.  HoBBS.— Although  the  Eaaex  Society  had  not 
yet  come  to  any  decision  on  the  subject,  be  was  sure  they 
would  do  so  in  a  aatisfiuztory  manner.  Essex  was  the  first  in 
the  field  in  the  cause  of  protection,  and  he  was  certain  it  would 
not  be  the  last  in  aiding  to  carry  out  the  obgect  of  this  meeting 
(hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Burrbll  wished  to  report  the  result  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  Sussex.  Seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight  people  in 
that  county  had  subscribed  £478  128.  6d.  (loud  cheers).  He 
also  announced  that  the  Worcesterahire  Society  had  snb- 
scribod  £50 ;  the  Durham  Society  50  guineas;  and  that  the 
Bedford  Society  intended  to  anlManbe. 

Several  gentlemen  present  subscribed  individually. 

Thanka  were  then  voted  to  the  chairman,  and  tiie  meeting 
ac^unied  till  i  o'^ock,  when  rouUne  bosinesa  was  tnuisacted. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

IMPORTANT  SPECIAL   MEETING  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  TENANT-RIGHT,  AS  AFFECTING 
THE  LANDLORDS  OF  ENGLAND. 


A  Kpecial  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  London 
Fmoen'  Club  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  the  rooms 
of  the  Club,  in  New  Bridge-street,  on  Monday  evening, 
January  II,  at  five  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  "  How  far  would  a  well  regulated  system 
of  Tnunt  Right  be  beneficial  to  the  Landlord;"  the 
qyestion  haying,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  discussed 
with  regard  to  its  beneficial  influence  on  tenant  farmers 
themsehes.  An  intimation  having  been  given  to  the 
rbainnen,  vice-chairmen,  and  secretaries  of  the  local 
hrmers'  dnbs,  the  attendance  was  so  large  that  shortly 
after  that  hour  an  adjournment  took  place  to  the  large 
room  at  Radley*s  Hotel,  opposite,  where  the  business  of 
the  evening  was  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  Wm.  PijiHER  HoBBs,  of  Marks  Hall,  Essex,  pre- 
sided OD  the  occasion,  and  was  supported  on  either  side 
of  the  chair  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  fnends  of 
agriculture,  and  many  of  the  best  practical  tenant  far- 
\iien  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Chairman  :  In  the  month  of  February  last  the 
Cotnmittee  of  the  London  Farmers'  Club  brought  under 
Tonr  consideration  the  subject  of  tenant-right ;  at  that 
uKrting  the  discussion  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Shaw 
'Hear,  bear),  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinkin?  that  the  formers  of  this  country  feel  indebted  to 
him  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  brought  it  forward 
[fheers).  From  that  time  the  subject  has  been  daily 
rmm^  ground,  and  public  attention  has  lately  more 
inuticulariy  been  drawn  to  it  by  the  fact  of  some  of  the 
iD«inben  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  having  taken  it 
into  consideration  (Hear,  hear).  The  Committee  of  this 
Club  have  dierefore  departed  from  their  ordinary  rules, 
soil  have  called  a  special  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
anin  bringing  the  trabject  before  you,  thinking  that  it  is 
a  question  which  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  con- 
nderation  of  the  agri^tural  interest  immediately  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  believing  that  the  public 
npreanon  of  opinion  which  will  this  evening  be  given 
vill  show  that  it  is  deemed  to  be  a  question  of  material 
uhI  paramount  importance  to  the  agricultural  body  of 
this  country  (cheers).  On  the  occasion  to  which  I  have 
nrfenrd,  gentlemen,  we  limited  the  discussion  to  the 
(^»«tleration  of  the  influence  which  tenant-right  had 
vpoQ  the  occupier  of  the  soil.  But  on  the  present  occa- 
«m  Mr.  Shaw  has  kindly  promised  to  bring  forward  the 
sabject  more  especially  with  reference  to  its  bearing 
ajKra  the  owners  of  the  soil  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  I  think 
F*^  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  that  which  is  bene- 
ticial  to  the  tenant  miut  be  beneficial  to  the  landlord 
3li*o  (cheers).  Many  gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
not  of  duit  opinion,  and  therefore  it  requires  that  the 
*Qbject  should  be  fiilly  explained  to  yon.  I  shall  there- 
fore now  say  no  more  than  to  introduce  Mr.  Shaw  to 
yoq  for  that  purpose  (loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Shaw  (of  the  Strand)  then  came  forward  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  meeting,  and  proceeded  as  follows : — 
Mr.  Chairman  and  gen&emen,  I  feel  it  necessary,  pre- 
vkniily  to  placing  tlus  question  before  you,  to  make  two 
or  three  observations  with  reference  to  my  position  on 
the  present  occasion  (Hear,  hear).  I  feel  conscious  that 
1  may  be  open  to  aome  observation,  and  that  you  may 
think  I  am  unneoesaarily  obtruding  myself  (No,  no). 
It  is  therefore  that  I  vrish  to  offer  a  word  or  two  of  ex- 
planatioii  u  to  the  droamstancef  under  which  this  meet- 


ing has  taken  place  (Hear).  Mr.  Hobbs  has  stated  to 
you  that  in  February  last  year  I  brought  this  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Club,  and  I  am  fain  to  hope 
that  the  attention  then  called  to  it  has  been  productive 
of  some  benefit  (cheers).  You  will  all  have  noticed, 
from  the  observations  which  fell  from  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Pusey,  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Smithfield  Club,  that  there  is  some  sort  of  **  feeling" 
about  the  term  *'  tenant  right."  I  know  that  the  sub- 
ject is  little  understood  by  those  to  whom  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  it  should  be  well  understood — 
namely,  by  the  landlords  themselves  (Hear,  hear),  and  that 
there  is  an  apprehension  that  in  asking  for  tenant-right 
we  are  asking  something  which  is  right  for  you  but  wrong 
for  them  ("  Hear,  hear,'*  and  cheers).  Now,  knowing 
that  sueh  an  impression  prevails,  feeling  conscious  that 
I  entertain  no  such  notion,  and  being  convinced  that 
no  such  idea  ever  entered  into  your  minds ,  I  proposed 
to  introduce  in  May  next,  as  well  as  I  should  be  able, 
the  question  in  another  point  of  view,  namely,  to  inquire 
''  How  far  a  well  regulated  system  of  Tenant  Right 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  landlord;"  and  that,  too,  - 
simply  with  the  view  that  any  erroneous  impression 
which  had  been  created  might  be  thereby  removed, 
and  that  you,  the  members  of  the  London  Farmers' 
Club,  and  the  members  of  other  clubs  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  might  negative  in  the  strongest 
terms  any  such  intention,  conviction,  or  belief,  as 
that  a  well  regulated  system  of  tenant-right  would 
be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  landlords  (loud 
cheers).  It  was  suggested  that,  as  Lord  Portman  had 
already  brought  this  subject  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  it  was  not  improbable  that  he  might  again 
bring  it  forward,  in  the  ensuing  session,  before  May  next. 
Upon  the  suggestion,  therefore,  of  several  members  of 
the  club,  and  taking  into  consideration  that  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  this  week  meetings  were  to  be  held 
upon  subjects  of  considerable  importance,  and  hence 
there  would  be  a  large  gathering  of  farmers  in  London,  I 
thought  it  desirable  to  bring  the  question  forward  this 
evening,  and  thus  afford  to  many  gentlemen,  who  are 
members  of  local  protection  societies  and  local  farmers' 
clubs,  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  its  discussion 
(Hear,  hear).  Lest  I  should  afterwards  forget  to  men- 
tion it,  I  also  beg  to  state  that  I  have  great  satisfaction 
in  informing  you  that  at  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  com- 
mittee of  the  club  we  came  to  a  resolution  that  any  local 
farmers'  club  should,  by  the  payment  of  a  guinea  a- year, 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  any  one  of  their  members 
they  might  choose  to  depute  to  attend  the  discussions  of 
the  London  club,  and  who  would  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  a  member  at  those  discussions,  by  which  means  the 
local  clubs  would  have  better  and  more  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  communicating  with  us  (Hear,  hear).  I  name 
this  because  I  think  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
such  communications  should  take  place — (Hear) — and, 
if  possible,  that  we  should  be  concentrated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operation,  as  I  anticipate  that  when  mat- 
ters arc  more  matured  good  will  come  out  of  the 
connexion  (cheers).  Under  these  circumstances,  then, 
gentlemen,  I  appear  before  you  (renewed  cheers).  My 
time  being  very  ftilly  occupied,  my  own  wishes  would  have 
induced  me  to  postpone  the  subject  until  May.'  I,  how- 
ever, feel  great  satisfaction  in  bringing  it  before  you  now; 
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not  that  I,  or  the  members  of  this  club,  may  be  enabled 
to  adduce  such  arguments  as  may  be  convincing  to  the 
country  at  large,  but  that  we  desire  to  keep  the  ques- 
tion alive  ;  being  satisfied  that  it  is  based  upon  justice, 
and  that  eventually  (though  it  may  take  time)  the  landed 
proprietors  will  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  upon  it. 
For,  as  was  said  by  a  noble  lord,  formerly  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  many  years  ago,  ''  if  you  give 
the  people  of  England  time  to  reflect  ttiey  will  be  sure 
to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion''  (loud  cheers).  It 
is  therefore  to  give  to  the  practiciEd  men  now  pre- 
sent an  opportunity  of  recording  their  opinions,  that  in 
advocating  this  question  there  is  no  intention  of  doing 
injustice  to  the  landlords  of  this  country,  that  I 
now  bring  it  before  you  (renewed  cheers).  Having 
been  now  for  upwards  of  five-and-twenty  years  be- 
fore the  public,  as  a  writer  upon  agricultural  matters, 
and  during  the  last  fifteen  years  week  by  week-shaving 
during  that  period  been  required  to  record  my  opinions 
upon  some  of  the  most  important  questions  affecting  the 
agricultural  interest  of  this  country — ^it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that,  in  the  course  which  I  have  taken,  I  should 
have  escaped  animadversion  sometimes  amounting  to 
censure.  Acting  upon  the  principle  inculcated  in  me 
from  my  boyhood,  and  first  impressed  upon  my  mind  in 
the  language  of  the  classic  writer — 
"  Paroere  dejectos  et  debeUare  superbos  hie  labor  hoc  opus"—- 

it  has  been  my  constant  object  to  advocate  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  farmer,  and  to  endeavour  to  elevate  him  in  his 
position  (cheers) .  In  so  doing  I  have  not  sought  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  tenant  at  the  expense  of  his  landlord  ; 
but,  believing  that  the  latter  was  well  able  to  protect 
himself,  and  feeling  convinced  that  the  former  was  not 
in  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
it  has  been  the  great  aim  of  my  labours  to  obtain  an  ad- 
mission of  those  rights  (Hear,  hear).  The  adoption  of 
this  course  has  exposed  me  to  the  charge  of  seeking  to 
set  the  tenant  against  the  landlord,  of  desiring  to  sever 
that  bond  of  union  which  is  said  to  have  existed,  and  still 
to  a  great  extent  to  exist,  between  the  owner  and  occu- 
pier of  a  farm — a  feeling  not  subsisting  between  the 
owner  and  occupier  of  any  other  description  of  property 
—and  to  destroy  that  mutual  confidence  which  should 
ensue  between  parties  so  circumstanced  in  relation  to 
each  other.  Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  yield  to  any 
man  in  my  desire  to  promote  kindly  feelings  between 
individuals,  in  whatever  relation  of  life  placed — between 
families,  between  classes  in  the  same  country,  or  between 
those  families  upon  a  large  scale,  the  nations  of  the  earth 
(cheers).  It  may  be  that  I  entertain  an  erroneous  view  of 
the  best  mode  of  attaining  and  maintaining  (hat  kindli- 
ness of  feeling,  that  good  understanding  between  man 
and  man  ;  but  my  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  all  engagements,  especially  of  business,  the 
more  clearly  and  definitively  the  nature  of  the  engage- 
ment is  described,  the  more  explicitly  the  rights  of  the 
contracting  parties  are  defined,  and  Uie  less  any  matters 
are  left  to  chance  and  circumstances,  the  more  satisfac- 
tory has  been  the  result,  whether  as  regards  friendly 
feeling  or  personal  interest  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
Since  I  brought  the  question  of  "  Tenant-right'  before 
this  club  (just  thirteen  months),  T  have  had  frequent,  al- 
most daily,  communications  on  the  subject,  and,  amongst 
other  remarks  made,  it  has  been  said  that  tenants  have 
no  **  rights."  Then  I  say  they  ought  to  have  them 
(Hear,  hear),  provided  the  acquirement  of  those  rights 
is  not  only  not  prejudicial  to  any  other  parties,  but  that 
the  withholding  them  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
tenantry,  and  prejudicial  to  the  Undlords  thems^ves 
(cheers).  All  who  are  conversant  with  the  earlier  pages 
of  English  history,  and  hence  have  some  knowledge  of 
the  feudal  system,  are  acquainted  with  the  gradations  by 
which  the  cultivators  of  Uie  soil  (styled  in  these  modem 


days  tenant  fieurmers)  have  attained  their  present  poaticn. 
The  progressive  changes  which  led  to  their  present  state 
are  thus  described  by  the  great  Lord  Kames,  he  says  :— 
**  Lands  were  originally  occupied  by  bondmen,  who  were 
the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  consequently  were  not 
capable  of  holding  any  property  of  their  own  ;  but  such 
persons,  who  had  no  interest  to  be  industrious,  and  wbo 
were  under  no   compulsion  when  not  under  the  eye  of 
their  master,  were  generally  lazy  and  always  careless. 
This  made  it  eligible  to  have  a  fifee  man  to  manage  tbe 
farm,  who  probably  at  first  got  some  acres  set  apart  for 
his  mamtenance  and  wages.    But  this  not  being  a  saffi. 
cient  spur  to  industry,  it  was  found  a  salutary  measure 
to  assume  this  man  as  a  partner,  by  communicating  to 
him  a  proportion  of  the  produce,  in  place  of  wages,  by 
which  he  came  to  manage  for  his  own  interest  as  well  as 
that  of  his  master.      The  next  step  had  a  still  better 
effect,  entitling  the  master  to  a  yearly  quantity  certain, 
and  the  overplus  to  remain  with  the  servant.    By  tbU 
contract,  the  benefit  of  the  servant's  industry  accrued 
solely  to  himself,  and  his  indolence  or  ignorance  hurt 
himsdf  alone.     One  further  step  was  necessary  to  bring 
this  step  to  its  due  degree  of  perfection ;  which  is,  to 
give  the  servant  a  lease,  for  years,  without  which  be  is 
not  sure  that  his  industry  will  turn  to  bis  own  profit. 
By  a  contract  in  these  terms,  he  acquired  the  name  of 
ienani,  because  he  was  entitled  to  hold  his  possessbn 
for  years  certain."    Each  of  these  stages  may  have 
been   well    adapted    to    the    peculiar    position   nd 
circumstances  of  those  times ;    but  I  am  of  opinion 
that   we    have   arrived   at   another    important  stage, 
when  another  and  an  important  change  has  become  es- 
sential, and  which  is,  that  in  all  cases  where  a  lease  of 
sufficient  duration  is  not  granted,  the  tenant  shall  be  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  on 
quitting  his  farm ;  and  here  I  expect  I  shall  be  again 
met  with  the  charge  of  seeking  to  disunite  the  landlord 
and  tenant.     I,  however,  repudiate  the  charge,  so  far  as 
it  regards  that  kindliness  and  friendship  wMcb  should 
subsist  between  them,  and  must  add  to  the  pleasurable- 
ness  of  sudi  an  association  ;  but  I  plead  guilty  to  the 
wish  of  rendering  the  tenant  independent  of  his  land- 
lord,  so  far  as  regards  the  securiiy  of  \as  property, 
whether  that  consists  of  positive  capital,  or  the  result  of 
his  skill  and  industry.     I  hold  that  the  dependence  of 
the  tenant  upon  the  landlord,  the  exsatenoe  and  effect  of 
that  mystic  bond  between  the  parties,  may  have  been 
well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  by-gone  times,  ai 
described  by  Lord  Kames ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
adapted  to  the  present  day  (Hear).     In  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  we  are  asking 
for  in  seeking  to  establish  a  system  of  tenant-right,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  define  it.  I  consider  tenant-right  to  consist 
of ' '  compensation  to  the  tenant  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments in  the  land,  in  the  event  of  his  being  deprived  of  his 
occupation  before  he  has  had  time  to  reimburse  himself 
for  the  outlay."     Now,  I   contend  that  this  question 
must  be  tested  by  the  same  rules  which  we  apply  to 
other  matters  of  business ;  and  the  more  nearly  assimi- 
lated the  instances  adduced  miy  be  to  the  case  under 
consideration,  the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of  pro- 
ducing conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  scepti- 
cal.    Many  individuals,  ostensibly  landlords,  are  in  fact 
but  tenants,  as  for   instanoe,    '*  tenants  for  life,"  or 
''on lives,"    "tenants  for  terms  of  years."    Now,  I 
ask  such  parties,  I  ask  you,  many  of  whom  doubtless 
are,  in  the  course  of  3rottr  engagements,  well  acquainted 
with  such  instances.    I  ask,  will  not  the  possessor  of 
such  property  regulate  the  extent  and  diaracter  of  bis 
outlay  in  improvements  according  to  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  his  term  ?    I  ask,  is  not  £e  oncertainty  of  such  a 
tenure  a  great  obstacle  to  Improvement  ?  The  uncertainty 
of  the  tenure,  in  the  case  of  a  tenant  for  life,  raiders  sn 
68t»te  of  a  lairge  anniud  rental  cQXDp«imtiTel7yalBd€0»— 
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BO  e^ntiHit  wiUadraiifie  numqr  up<m  ineh  a  property. 
Atnanoy  forstenn  of  yean  U  more  Talnable ;  befaig 
definite,  its  value  can  be  asoertained.     So  prajadiciaUy 
hai  tfaetenore  of  *'  tenant  for  life"  been  found  to  ope- 
nte,  80  effectually  has  it  prevented  the  improvement  of 
property,  that  in  Scotland,  long  once,  an  act  of  parlia- 
meat  wai  obtained ,  enabling  the  **  tenant  for  life"  to 
borrow  money  for  the  purpoee  of  expending  it  in  im- 
prorementi,  and  empowering  him  to  charge  it  upon 
the  estate.    To  tbia  aet  Scotland  is  greatly  indebted  for 
tiie  improvement  in  landed  property  in  that  part  of  the 
Imgdom,  io  far  as  the  owners  are  concerned.    Yon  are 
tvuretfaftt  recently  an  act  of  parliament  has  been  passed 
in  England,  granting  the  same  pcwers.    This  affords 
tfflple  e?idenee  of  the  drawback  upon  permanent  im- 
prorement  offered  by  uncertainty  of  tenure.    The  land- 
ow&erB  having  felt  the  evil  as  it  affects  themselves,  and 
biTiog  10  hr  provided  a  remedy,  we  now  claim  their  at- 
teotion  to  the  position  of  the  tenant,  the  hardship  of  whose 
Rtoation  is  still  more  aggravated.    Aa  regards  the  occu- 
pation of  the  tenant  farmer,  I  apprehend  that  it  will  not 
be  digpnted,  that  in  all  cases,  except  where  a  farm  is  in  the 
bigheit  state  of  cultivation  when  entered  upon,  and  which 
is  rue  indeed,  time  is  essential  to  enable  him  to  obtain 
I  rebira  for  his  ontiay.    The  commonest  improvements 
raqaire  time  to  execute  them,  and  before  the  farmer  can 
leimbiirBe  himself  his  expenditure.    Every  outlay  be- 
jtmd  that  which  ia  essentiaJly  necessary  for  the  cultiva- 
tioQ  of  the  year,  has  reference  forward  to  a  return  to  be 
beresfter  obtained.    Whatever  the  rotation  of  cropping 
adopted— 'Whether  of  four,  five,  or  six  years'  duration-'-if 
a  due  lyitem  is  pursued,  the  tenant's  possession  to  the 
ad  of  the  rotation  should  be  secured  to  him,  or  he 
nut  be  injured.     If,  as  I  have  before  shewn,  the  owners 
of  property  are  prevented  making  improvements  on  their 
otates,  through  want  of  permanent  security,  how  can 
it  be  eipeeted  that  a  tenant,  liable  to  be  dispossessed  on 
a  nz  months'  notice,  should  be  bold  enough,  I  should 
Kj  rash  enough,  to  place  his  property  in  such  jeopardy? 
If  a  landowner,  not  having  a  residence  on  his  own  pro- 
perty, or  being  desirous  of  a  residence  elsewhere,  rents 
a  Riitable  mansion  which  needs  an  outlay  to  fit  it  for  his 
pvrpoae,  he  will  be  generally  found  sufficiently  prudent, 
or  vill  be  80  advised  by  his  agent,  not  to  make  such  outlay 
without  the  protection  of  a  lease,  lest,  when  he  has  ex- 
pended his  money,  an  advance  of  rent  may  be  the 
reralt.    The  same  prudent  course  is  pursued  by  all  men 
in  other  walks  of  life,  and  the  man  who  should  act 
otherwise,    and  suffer  from  his  incaution,  would  be 
Rfarded  with  no  pity ;  he  would  rather  be  looked  upon 
as  an  inexperienced  novice-— as  little  less  than  an  idiot. 
Ihe  fiirmer  is  as  fullT  entitled  to  security,  and  as  de- 
Mving  of  blame  if  he  risks  his  property  without  security. 
^  is  very  aptly  put  by  Mr.  Barugh  Almack,  in  his 
pamphlet^"  Hints  to  Landlords."     He  asks,  "  Who 
ia  there  that  could  advise  a  gentleman  to  purchase  and 
pay  for  4000  acres  of  land  without  taking  some  title  deeds 
forieeurity?     And  if  not,  who,  with  common  sense 
and  common  honesty,  can  advise  ten  farmers  to  lay  out 
their  capital  on  their  forms  of  400  acres  each,  so  as  to 
doable  the  value  of  the  land,  and  that  without  any  writ- 
ten or  positiTe  guarantee  that  the  owner  may  not,  at 
any  year  s  end,  appropriate  the  whole  of  their  improve- 
arati  to  himself,  without  making  them  the  least  return 
or  allowance  for  the  money  they  had  laid  out  under  a 
oisplaoed  confidence  in  him  ?"     1  shall  perhaps  be  here 
QKt  with  the  remark  that  the  instances  in  which  the 
rent  of  the  land  could  be  materially  raised  are  not  nu- 
oeroQs.    My  rroly  is,  that  I  believe  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  in  the  kingdom  would  be  materially  in- 
creased in  value<-mnch  doubled,  and  a  great  deal  in- 
creased in  Talue  one-half— if  leases  of  proper  duration 
were  granted  to  tenants  possesemg  capital  and  skill. 
Bot  ti^  it  win  be  sidd,  ^n  s  great  mnxj  extenslTe 


estatea  bekmging  to  the  old  aristocraoy  of  the  oonntry 
there  is  sudi  a  mutual,  well-placed  confidence  subsisting 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  latter  foels  per- 
fectly secure,  it  being  the  practice  never  to  displace  a 
tenant  except  under  extreme  circumstances  or  great  aggra- 
vation. Such  a  confidence  is  incompatible  with  indepen. 
deuce  of  mind  and  spirit  (loud  cheers).  The  man  who 
knows  and  feels  that  his  property— the  occupation  of  his 
farm,  by  means  of  which  he  provides  for  himielf  snd  his 
family— 4s  at  the  mercv  of  an  individual,  a  man  pos- 
sessing all  the  infirmities  of  our  nature,  who,  if  he  be 
benevolent,  kind,  and  just,  may  be  succeeded  by  one 
who  may  inherit  his  estate,  but  not  his  virtues— who 
may,  from  unforeseen  circumstances,  by  chance  or  other- 
wise, be  induced  or  compelled  to  dispose  of  his 
estate— who  may  be  misled  by  false  representation! 
-^whose  ear  may  be  poisoned  by  some  malicious 
underling'— (loud  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear")— can  never 
feel  himself  at  perfect  ease,  can  never  be  inspired  with 
that  confidence  which  imbues  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  enjoys  unquestionable  security  against  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  individuals,  or  the  chance  of  circumstances, 
and  which  is  the  soul  of  industry  and  exertion.  Men 
may,  by  habit,  become  accustomed  to  such  a  state  of 
things  ;  but  it  must  tend  to  lessen  them  in  their  own 
estimation,  and  is,  beyond  all  question,  detrimental  to 
improvement,  I  may  here  appropriately  quote  the 
opinions  of  one  whose  long  legal  life  enabled  him  to 
thoroughly  learn  the  motives  which  influence  men  of  all 
classes  of  society  in  the  conduct  of  their  ordinary  affairs. 
The  late  Lord  Eldon,  when  addressing  his  tenantry  at 
Rushy  Ford,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  the  year 
1836,  said,  **  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  informed  by  those  from  whom  I  can 
receive  accurate  information  on  the  subject,  that  you 
have  all  of  you  made  improvements  in  the  management 
of  your  farms.  I  cannot  but  attribute  these  beneficial 
effects  in  a  great  measure  to  the  alteration  you  have 
made  in  the  tenure  of  your  forms  in  taking  them  for  a 
term  instead  of  from  year  to  ycir"  (Hear,  hear). 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Eldon,  who,  through  a 
long  life,  was  placed  in  a  high  and  important  position  in 
the  state,  who  was  blessed  with  talents  of  no  common 
order,  and  who  had  great  opportunities  of  observing  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  actions  of  men  ( H ear) .  '  M  t 
is  evident  to  me,  as  it  must,  I  think,  be  to  you  all,  that 
a  tenant,  who  is  liable  to  be  removed  in  a  year  from  his 
farm,  cannot,  satisfactorily  to  himself,  make  those  im- 
provements which  he  will  do  when  he  is  sure  that  he 
can  remain  long  enough  to  reap  the  benefit  to  himself 
of  those  improvements.  Here  again  it  may  be  repeated 
that  almost  all  large,  influential,  and  extensive  landed 
proprietors,  who  will  only  let  their  forms  from  year  to 
year,  do  not  eject  their  tenants.  The  attempt  to  meet 
my  demand  for  security  of  tenure  by  asserting  that  te- 
nants so  situated  already  possess  it,  is  an  admission  that 
you  consider  security  necessary.  If,  then,  you  be  sin- 
cere,  why  not  concede  **  tenant-right,"  which  will  not 
only  be  a  shield  of  protection  against  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies and  attempted  injustice,  but  will  inspire  every 
tenant  with  a  confidence  which  will  induce  him  to  outlay 
his  capital  liberally  in  the  improvement  of  his  occupa- 
tion. I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  security 
of  tenure  is  essential  to  induce  improvement — and  that 
security  is  best  obtained  by  a  lease  of  a  proper  duration ; 
but  where  landlords  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  grant 
leases,  justice  to  the  tenant  and  a  prudential  considera- 
tion for  their  own  rent-roll  demands  that,  in  the  event  of 
sudden  eviction,  compensation  should  be  made  for  unex- 
hausted improvements  in  the  land.  I  would  again  advert 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond .  You  all  attach 
great  importance,  and  deservedly  so,  to  any  observations 
that  fall  from  that  nobleman ;  for,  whatever  some  may 
thokk  of  the  coneotneflsof  his  yiewB,  you  are  all  agreed  that 
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he  18  sincere  and  honest  in  his  oonvictions,  and  that  that 
which  he  does  and  says,  he  belieres  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
party  on  whose  behalf  he  acts  (cheers).  Now  I  must 
confess  that  if  I  had  been  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
landlord  I  shoold  not  have  liked  the  observations  which 
his  Grace  made  at  the  Smithfield  meeting  (Hear).  ^He 
says—A''  I  don't  exactly  like  the  term  *  tenant-right/  " 
and  goes  on  to  observe  that  '*  if  it  had  been  called 
*  justice  to  the  tenant'  I  think  it  would  have  been  con- 
ceded long  ago"  (Hear,  hear).  Now  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  his  Grace  must  also  think,  in  the  absence  of ''  te- 
nant-right" that  justice  has  not  been  done  to  the  tenant 
(cheers),  because  he  says  **  It  t>  justice  to  the  tenant, 
but  we  don't  like  the  name  given  it"  (Hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh).  I  hope  that  observation  will  make  a  due  im- 
pression  upon  all  landlords,  and  that  they  will  pay  that 
respect  to  his  Grace's  opinion  on  this  point  which  they 
do  to  his  other  opinions  affecting  their  interests  (Hear, 
and  cheers).  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  want  of 
capital  by  landlords  and  tenants  is  one  of  the  greatest 
impediments  to  improvement  in  agriculture  now  exist- 
ing. To  induce  the  application  of  some  of  the  immense 
mass  of  capital  with  which  this  country  abounds,  to  the 
land,  is  a  most  important  and  desirable  object.  The  truth 
of  this  proposition  is  admitted,  and  the  evil  in  some 
measure  remedied,  so  far  as  the  landowners  are  con< 
cemed,  by  the  act  of  the  last  session,  by  which  loans 
will  be  granted  to  landowners  for  draining,  under  certain 
regulations.  The  next  great  and  important  question  is 
how  to  increase  the  capital  of  the  tenantry.  I  say,  grant 
security  of  tenure  by  leases,  or  give  compensation  for 
unexhausted  improvements  should  the  tenant  be  com- 
pelled to  quit  before  he  has  had  time  to  reimburse  him- 
self for  his  outlay.  Many  tenants  having  capital  will 
not  run  the  risk  of  expending  it  on  the  property  of  ano- 
ther without  security ;  enjoying  that  security,  they 
would  readily  effect  improvements  which  would  in  due 
time  be  returned  with  a  profit  (cheers).  Possessing  the 
security  of  a  lease  or  an  agreement  securing  com- 
pensation for  improvements,  many  tenants  would 
be  enabled  to  borrow  capital,  and  then  cultivate 
their  farms  to  a  much  greater  advantage.  At  pre- 
sent no  capitalist  will  lend  money  to  a  man  who 
is  exposed  to  be  deprived  of  the  capital  he  may 
have  invested  in  his  farm  at  a  six  months'  notice. 
Scotland  has  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  perfection  in 
cultivation,  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  through  the  security 
afforded  by  leases  (Hear).  The  county  of  Norfolk  af* 
fords  another  and  signal  instance  in  England.  The  high 
state  of  cultivation  in  Lincolnshire,  the  extensive  im- 
provements  made  upon  soils  of  very  inferior  character, 
have  been  effected  with  the  healthy  influence  of  agree- 
ments securing  com})ensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, or  "  tenant-right"  (Hear,  hear).  The  question 
naturally  occurs  to  us  to  inquire,  how  comes  it  that  the 
remainder  of  England  is  not  as  well  and  as  highly  culti- 
vated as  Scotland  or  Lincolnshire  ?  Is  it  the  soil,  the 
climate,  or  the  system  of  management  by  the  occupier  ? 
The  traveller  will,  on  passing  through  whole  districts  in 
England,  see  bad  crops,  land  full  of  weeds,  and  stunted, 
miserable  cattle  ;  the  labourers  poor  and  ill-fed,  and  their 
families  ragged,  and  their  cottages  out  of  repair,  and,  ex- 
claiming, •'  How  very  far  beMnd  these  people  are !"  will 
naturallyinquirethecause.  I  will  hazard  the  assertion  that, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  minute  investigation  will  show 
that  the  system  of  letting,  or  the  absurd  restrictions  im- 
posed,  operate  to  prevent  men  of  capital  and  intelli- 
gence  from  entering  upon  such  occupations.  On  this 
part  of  the  question  I  will  read  you  some  observations 
from  two  parties — the  one  a  Scotchman,  and  a  great 
authority  in  Scotland,  and  the  other  an  Englishman ; 
and  although  I  know  that  thiTc  is  a  little  feeling  against 
these  comparisons  between  England  and  Scotland, 
the    farmers     of    this    country     must    admit    that 


those  of  the  latter  have  attained  a  tolerable  decree  of 
eminence  in  fiuming  (Hear,  hear).    Profeasor  Low,  in  his 
work   on   '<  Landed  Property,"  makes  the  following 
observations  on  the  subject  of  landlord  and  tenant  ;— 
*'  Of  the  conditions  referred  to  for  establishing  fitting 
regulations  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  the  first 
in  order,  and  the  basia,  it  may  be  said,  of  all  the  othen, 
is  such  security  of  possession  as  shall  enable  the  fanner 
to  employ  his  capital  with  advantage.    The  mere  ex. 
penses  of  ordinary  culture,  which  can  be  replaced  within 
the  year,  form  but  a  portion  of  that  expenditure  which 
an  advancing  state  of  agriculture  demands.    All  the  re. 
suits  of  the  great  operations  of  the  farm,  as  draining, 
liming,  and  other  costly  improvements,  are  proepectife 
with  respect  to  the  returns  to  be  derived  ;  and  the  capital 
expended  in  audi  works  can  only,  for  the  most  part,  be 
drawn  back  by  periodical  returns  in  the  lapse  of  years. 
In  draining  Und ;  in  providing  for  it  lime,  mari,  and  other 
extraneous  manures;    in  adopting  rotation  of  cropi, 
which,  to  be  effectual  to   their  end,  must  be  extended 
through  many  seasons  ;  not  only  is  a  period  required  to 
effect  the  operations,  but  a  period  likewise  to  recover  the 
funds  expended.     If  a  farmer  cannot  look  to  the  future 
with  security,  little  can  be  hazarded  by  him  beyond  the 
expenses  which  the  returns  of  the  year  will  defray ;  and 
not  only  will  all  great  improvements,  but  even  the  most 
common  works  of  the  season,  be  imperfectly  performed. 
If  we  shall  deny  to  the  farmer  that  security  of  posaession 
which  is  essential  to  the  safe  and  profitable  application 
of  his  funds,  we  may  rest  assured  that  his  capital  will  be 
sparingly  expended  on  anoUier  man's  proper^ ;  that  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  will  never  arrive  at  the  ad- 
vanced  condition  of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  and  that 
the  persons  employed  in  the  occupation  will  lag  behind 
the  other  productive  classes  in  their  means  of  improving 
their  art  and  acquiring  knowledge.     The  only  fitting  se- 
curity for  a  man  who  has  capital  to  employ  in  the  culti- 
vation and  improvement  of  land,  is  a  written  covenant, 
subsisting  for  a  definite  and  adequate  period.    Tenancy 
at  will,  it  must  be  appa  *'ent,  so  much  extended  over  the 
richest  parts  of  Englan  u,  is  in  no  degree  an  adequate 
substitute  for  the  lease,  insuring  to  the  tenant  his  right 
of  possession  for  a  determined  period.    Habit,  indeed, 
may  reconcile  the  tenantry  of  a  country  to  such  a  species 
of  tenure,  and  a  kind  of  confidence  may  arise  that  a 
tenant  will  not  be  capriciously  dispossessed,  nor  an  un- 
fair advantage  be  taken  of  his  expenditure ;  but  this  con- 
fidence, however  great,  is  not  to  be  compared,  as  the 
means  of  inducing  men  to  expend  capital  on  land,  with 
that  sense  of  security  and  independence  which  is  the 
aoul  of  industry  and  exertion.     It  is  impossible  to  direst 
the  tenant-at-will  of  the  knowledge,  tluU  every  improve- 
ment which  he  makea  upon  his  farm  gives  it  a  higher 
value  to  another,  and  adds  to  the  means  of  raising  the 
rent  against  himself.     He  may  have  all  confidence  in  the 
honour  of  a  landlord  who  is  known  to  him,  but  what  can 
he  know  of  the  feelings  of  those  who,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  may  inherit  the  property  in  which  he  has  in- 
vested his  capital  and  eamings^of  creditors  and  legal 
managers,  or  even  of  ordinary  agents,  on  whom,  in  fact, 
he  is  more  directiy  dependant  than  upon  the  landlord 
himself?      All  the    confidence,   therefore,   which  this 
species  of  tenancy  can  inspire,  can  never  afford  that  se- 
curity which  a  man  of  sense  and  prudence  will  require 
in  order  that  he  mav  lay  out  his  acquired  funds  largely 
in  the  hope  of  a  distant  return.     Hie  cases  may,  and 
doubtiess  do,  arise,  in  which  men  will  thus  hazard  their 
property ;  but  the  cases  must  be  the  exception  to  the 
more  ordinary  result,  and  in  the  far  greater  number  of 
instances,  the  occupiers  of  land,  in  3ub  condition,  will 
be  found  to  be  tardy  in  laying  out  the  funds  which  their 
past  labour  has  acquired  to  them,  and  better  contented 
to  follow  in  the  track  of  old  experience,  and  pursue  the 
path  which  aecuras  to  them  the  meane  of  decent  liveli* 
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hood,  than  to  adopt  n<iw  and  costly  improvements, 
in  the  hope  of  returns  which  they  or  their  families  may 
not  be  permitted  to  enjoy.  In  every  part  of  England 
are  to  be  foand  cnltivators  who  cannot  be  sur^iassed  for 
spirit  and  intelUgence ;  but  with  respect  to  the  great  mass 
oSf  those  engaged  in  agricultore  as  a  profession,  all  expe- 
rirace  shows  the  injurious  effects  of  the  system  under 
which  they  have  been  trained.  Otct  the  finest  parts 
of  England  we  find  a  tenantry  nearly  stationary  in 
their  hitiits  and  condition,  opposed  to  innovations  on  es- 
tahlished  practices,  and  educating  their  families  as  they 
themselves  have  been  educated.  £ver3rwhere  they  will 
be  found  to  prefer  their  tenancy-at-will  to  all  the  aidvau- 
tages  which  a  permanent  tenure  can  afford,  because  they 
know  that  they  pay  a  lower  rent,  and  can  make  it  good 
by  smaller  exertions.  The  argument  has  again  and 
i^sin  been  used  against  the  extension  of  leases,  that  the 
tenants  themselves  set  no  value  on  them  ;  but  to  how 
different  a  conclusion  ought  the  existence  of  such  a  feel- 
ing amongst  the  tenantry  of  a  country  to  conduct  us  ! 
IV  fact  itself  shows  that  the  absence  of  leases  may 
render  a  tenantry,  ignorant  of  the  means^of  employing 
their  own  capital  with  advantage,  indisposed  to  the  exer- 
tions which  improvements  demand,  and  better  contented 
with  an  easy  rent  and  dependant  condition  than  with  the 
prospect  of  an  independence  to  be  earned  by  increased 
f&ertion.  And  not  only  does  the  system  of  tenancy-at- 
will,  so  widely  extended  over  England,  and  become,  as 
it  were,  the  habit  of  the  country,  react  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  the  occupiers  of  farms,  and  the  means  of  perfect- 
mg  their  own  act ;  but  it  affects,  essentially  and  directly, 
tbe  interests  of  the  landowner  and  the  country.  When 
leases  are  withheld,  it  is  manifest  that  innumerable  out- 
UjSj  which  under  other  circumstances  would  be  readily 
borne  by  the  tenants,  must  fall  upon  the  landlords. 
There  can  scarcely  arise  a  case  in  which  something  be- 
yond the  expenses  of  ordinary  cultivation  is  not  required 
to  maintain  a  farm  in  the  necessary  state  of  productive- 
ness ;  but  sndi  outlays  cannot,  beyond  certain  limits,  be 
made  by  tenants-at-will.  They  most  be  borne  in  some 
form  or  other  by  the  landlord  ;  and  he  must  either  make 
them  directly  or  indirectly,  by  lowering  the  rent  to  the 
degree  tliat  the  fiirmer  himself  may  be  able  to  make 
them.  It  is  found,  accordingly,  that  wherever  tenancy- 
at-wUI  is  established,  either  the  rents  are  comparatively 
low,  or  the  income  of  the  landlord  is  subjected  to  a 
perpetual  drain  by  necessary  outlays  upon  his  farms. 
Every  landlord  in  England,  upon  whose  estate  the 
system  of  annual  tenures  exists,  feels  that  his  rental  is  in 
msny  cases  little  more  than  nominal,  from  the  continual 
diminution  of  it,  which  the  necessary  expenditure  upon 
bi^  estate  requires.  Nor  is  this  expenditure  a  mere 
diminution  of  the  income  to  the  landlord :  it  is  a  loss  of 
capital  drawn  from  the  land,  which,  if  expended  with 
ercmcmj  and  skill  by  tenants  secured  in  their  possession, 
would  far  more  avail  for  the  improvement  of  the  farms 
of  the  country  than  grants  obtained  from  the  land- 
lords by  custom  and  the  necessity  of  the  case." 
Now,  these  are  the  opinions  of  a  Scotchman  on  security 
x>(  tenure  as  it  bears  upon  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
landlord  and  tenant  (Hear,  hear).  I  will  now  read  to 
ynm  a  few  sentences  from  a  book  of  Mr.  Layton  Cooke, 
and  I  do  so  principally  because  you  might  think  the 
obaervations  of  Professor  Low  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  case  of  Scotland ;  and  any  feeling  of  that  sort  will, 
I  am  BAtisfied,  be  removed  by  your  hearing  the  opinions 
of  an  English  authority  on  the  same  point  (cheers). 
*'  It  being  necessary  to  complete  success  in  agriculture 
that  the  occupying  tenant  should  have  an  extended  in- 
terest in  the  land,  the  propriety  of  granting  leases, 
sabject  to  proper  restrictions,  to  tenants  of  capital,  skill, 
and  integrity,  is  a  matter  of  too  obvious  a  nature  to  need 
any  lenj^hencd  commentary.    The  only  question  likely 


to  arise  is  in  reference  to  the  duration  of  the  term.  The 
cultivation  of  land  renders  a  considerable  expenditure 
unavoidable,  and  it  is  often  more  especially  requisite  at 
the  commencement  of  an  occupation ;  while  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  such  outlay  must  in  many  cases  be 
remote.  A  prudent  man  will  be  deterred  from  risking 
his  capital  in  agricultural  speculations  unless  the  right 
and  title  of  his  tenure  were  made  so  secure  as  to  em- 
power both  him  and  his  heirs  to  hold  the  laud  until  they 
had  had  reasonable  opportunity  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
the  expenditure.  The  fact  of  some  of  the  old  families 
having  continued  their  tenants  from  father  to  son,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  in  the  same  occupation,  has  created 
mutual  confidence  ;  and  has,  in  some  cases,  induced  a 
belief  of  a  yearly  tenancy  upon  those  estates  being  as 
secure  as  holding  under  lease  upon  others  :  a  doctrine 
which,  besides  placing  the  occupier,  as  it  does,  in  an 
undue  state  of  dependence,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
extremely  hazardous.  A  tenant  may  have  every  dispo- 
sition to  rely  implicitly  upon  the  honour  of  his  landlord, 
and  upon  the  inclination  of  the  agent  to  carry  into  full 
operation  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor  ;  but  many  cir- 
cumstances may  concur  to  render  an  extended  interest  in 
the  land  desirable  to  the  tenant ;  the  uncertainty  of  life 
being  one  of  the  most  prominent.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, however,  can  there  be  a  question,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  tenant,  of  the  superiority  of  a  legal  holding  of 
a  term  of  years  to  the  yearly  holding,  which  may  be  termi- 
nated by  the  whim  or  caprice  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent." 
Now  there  is  a  small  word  introduced  here,  but  it  is  a 
very  important  one,  I  mean  the  word  **  heirs,"  and  I  do 
hope  that  the  next  step  in  advance  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  will  be  to  obviate  that  gross  and  cruel  state 
of  things  which  is  so  unjust  and  so  unworthy  of  a  good 
landlord — I  mean,  that  when  the  tenant  dies  and  leaves 
a  widow  and  family,  that  whatever  portion  of  his 
capital  may  be  buried  in  the  soil,  and  whatever  labour 
may  have  been  expended  thereon,  all  falls  in  to  the 
benefit  of  the  landowner  (^Hear,  hear).  I  trust  tluit 
one  of  the  next  moves  made  will  be  to  place  capi- 
tal invested  in  a  farm  on  the  same  footing,  and  in 
the  same  position,  as  any  other  investment  would  be, 
under  such  a  contingency,  in  this  country  (Hear,  and 
cheers).  From  the  extracts  which  1  liave  read,  you  will 
see  that  in  point  of  principle  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  opinions  of  the  Englishman  and  the  Scotch- 
man. The  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of  both  are 
the  results  of  practical  experience,  and  their  observations 
are  much  the  same  (Hear) ,  and  how  it  can  be  otherwise 
I  cannot  imagine.  If  you  enter  into  any  other  engage- 
ment or  contract  except  that  of  hiring  a  farm,  I  do 
not  know  any  class  of  men  more  courteous  or  more 
ready  than  yourselves  to  say,  **  Do  not  risk  your 
property,"  or  "  Do  not  place  it  at  the  caprice  of  any 
other  individual"  (Hear).  Why,  then,  there  should  be 
any  difference  between  capital  invested  in  a  farm  and 
capital  invested  on  any  other  description  of  property,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know  (Hear).  My  object  to-night, 
gentlemen,  is  merely  to  introduce  tlus  subject  to  your 
consideration ;  I  do  not  hope  to  do  any  thing  more  than 
place  it  before  you  for  the  purpose  of  discussion, 
before  I  conclude,  however,  there  is  another  point  to 
which  I  would  call  your  attention,  namely — the  notice 
of  six  months  now  required  in  ordinary  cases  to  be 
given  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant.  Now,  I  do 
hope  that  this  period  of  six  months  will  be  extended 
to  eighteen  months  or  two  years  (cheers),  or  that  the 
power  will  be  given  to  the  farmer,  by  tenant-right,  of 
saying  to  his  landlord,  **  If  you  reserve  to  yourself  this 
right,  at  least  you  must  pay  me  for  that  portion  of  my 
property  which  you  acquire  by  it"  (Hear,  hear).  All 
capitalists  are  sufficiently  wary  not  to  lend  their  capital 
without  good  security ;   and  hence  they  will  not  lend 
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money  to  a  fanner  lo  cfaronmttanced,  ai  a  man  liable  to 
be  turned  out  of  lus  farm  at  the  end  of  six  months'  notice 
I  say  has  no  security  at  all  (Hear).  Another  point*  to 
which  I  would  direct  your  attention,  is  the  power  of  dis- 
training for  rent,  which  has  a  most  prejudicial  effect 
upon  the  interests  of  the  farmer  (Hear),  and  is  the 
greatest  bar  to  his  ability  of  borrowing  capital  (Hear, 
hear).  The  case,  as  put  to  me  by  a  friend  lately,  made 
a  gr^  impression  upon  my  mind.  Suppose  a  man  pos- 
sessing capital  has  brothers;  one  of  them  being  a  farmer, 
comes  to  him  and  says,  "  I  want  a  little  capital ;  will  you 
lend  me  £1000.''  **  Have  you  got  a  lease  ?"  is  the 
question  in  reply.  "  No,  I  hare  no  lease,  I  am  only 
tenant  from  year  to  year,"  answers  the  farmer.  *'  Have 
you  any  agraement  with  your  landlord  to  pay  you  for 
unexhausted  improvements,  if  you  are  obliged  to  quit 
your  fturm?"  *' No,"  says  the  farmer.  "Then," 
says  the  man  of  capital,  **  I  cannot  lend  you  any  money, 
because,  in  addition  to  your  having  no  security  for  your 
money  expended  on  the  farm,  there  is  the  chance  of  a 
distress  for  rent :  the  landlord  may  give  you  credit,  and 
then  pounce  down  upon  you  for  the  rent.  If  you  were  a 
tradesman  I  would  lend  it,  because  I  should  have  your 
stock  as  security;  but  I  cannot  to  you"  (Hear,  hear). 
I  think  tins  is  a  very  fitting  time  for  discussfaig  and 
pressing  the  question  of  tenant-right,  because  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  desire  heretofore  felt  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords  of  this  country  to  retain  what  I  can- 
not consider  as  anything  but  a  personal  control  over 
the  tenant  is  festpassnig  away  (Hear),  which,  like  some 
others,  will  shortlybe  sent  to  the  '*  tomb  of  all  the  Capu- 
lets."  There  is  another  question  too,  namely,  that  of 
the  game  laws,  which  is  of  no  mean  importance  as  re- 
gards the  interest  of  the  tenant,  which  in  proper  time 
should  command  your  attention.  Once  admit  the  system 
of  tenant-right,  and  then  if  the  farmer  be  evicted  ftom 
his  farm,  he  will  be  entitled  to  call  upon  his  successor  or 
his  landlord  for  that  compensation  which  no  man  can 
say  but  that  he  is  now  unjustly  deprived  of  (Hear,  hear). 
If  a  lease  were  granted  for  twenty-one  years,  with  pro- 
per skill  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  the 
landlord  would  be  better  off  as  regards  his  rent-roll 
than  with  a  tenant  from  year  to  year,  and  probably 
two  or  three  changes  during  that  time  (Hear).  I  have 
only  now,  gentlemen,  to  apologise  for  not  putting  the 
question  before  you  in  a  more  clear  and  perspicuous 
way,  and  can  but  repeat  what  I  set  out  with  saying,  that 
I  was  anxious,  at  all  events,  to  bring  it  forward,  in  order 
to  give  gentlemen  coming  to  town  the  opportunity  of  re- 
coiling their  opinions  thereon,  and  that  upon  their  going 
back  they  might  be  able  to  say  that  this  meeting  had  come 
to  a  unanimous  vote,  that  the  object  in  contemplation  was 
not  to  injure  the  landlord ;  that,  so  far  fh>m  it,  we  only 
ask  what  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  calls  ''justice 
to  the  tenant,"  and  that  it  is  our  opinion  in  that 
"justice"  is  involved  the  advantage  of  the  landlord 
also  (loud  cheers).  The  subject  under  discussion  is— 
"  How  far  would  a  well  regulated  system  of  tenant-right 
be  beneficial  to  Umdlorda  ?"  and  I  hope  that  the  stete- 
ments  I  have  made  have  laid  the  foundation  for  proving 
that  a  system  of  tenant-right  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
landlord.  I  think  I  shall  be  borne  out  by  every  fumer 
present  in  the  assertion  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
soil  of  this  kingdom  is  capable  of  improvement,  and  I 
beg  to  conclude  with  the  following  reasons  in  fitvour  of 
a  system  of  tenant-right  :— 

Ist.  That  the  nearer  the  nature  of  the  tenure  or  occu- 
pation approaches  to  definite  ownership,  the  more  valu- 
able the  holding  to  the  occupier.  This  is  especially 
shown  in  land  let  for  building,  upon  which  large  sums 
are  expended  in  consideration  of  the  security  afforded  by 
the  duration  of  the  term. 

2nd*  That  the  undisturbed  poueadon  of  a  fiarm  for 


the  term  of  (say  20)  yean,  affording  opportonity  to  tbs 
tenant  to  carry  out  his  system  of  improved  cultiTadoD, 
will  enable  him  to  give  a  higher  rent  with  advantage  to 
himself. 

3rd.  That  a  system  of  tenant-right,  giving  compenn- 
tion  for  unexhausted  improvements  in  the  event  of  evic- 
tion, affords  the  tenant  the  next  best  security  to  a  leaae. 

4tii.  That  there  are  man^  tenant  farmen  who,  if  they 
possessed  security  of  tenure  by  lease  with  proper  cove- 
nants, or  an  agreement  securing  compensation  for  nnex* 
hausted  improvements,  would  give  a  higher  rent  fbrlaod 
capable  of  improvement,  if  so  secured,  tiian  they  wonld 
on  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

5th.  That  security  of  tenure  would  enable  the  tenant 
to  increase  his  capital  by  loan. 

6th.  That  such  terms  being  granted,  many  improTe* 
mento  would  be  effected,  which,  at  the  termination  of  a 
lease  or  occupation  where  a  system  of  tenant-right  mi 
adopted,  would  increase  the  value  of  the  estate  to  the 
landlord. 

7th.  That  as  well  where  leases  are  granted  as  where 
tenant-right  exists,  rents  are  higher  than  when  the 
tenancy  is  from  year  to  year. 

8th.  That  the  only  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lord  in  granting  a  lease,  is  the  placing  his  property  out 
of  his  control  for  a  term  of  years ;  but  which  he  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  absence  of  change  of  tenant, 
which  sometimes  ooeadons  loss  of  rent,  and  ahrays  oc- 
casions expense. 

9th.  That  this  annoyance,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  it 
avoided  by  tenant-right. 

10th.  That  many  expenses  whidi  in  tenures  of  year 
to  year  hH  on  tiie  landlord,  would  in  such  case  be  borne 
by  the  tenant.    (Loud  and  continued  dieen.) 

Mr.  William  Bennbt  next  rose,  and  said:  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentiemen,  I  cannot  but  expresB  the 
great  gratification  which  I  have  experienced  in  hearing 
the  observations  of  our  exoelleat  friend,  Mr.  Shaw 
(cheers).  Through  a  large  portion  of  those  observations 
I  folly  concurred  with  lum.  There  were  one  or  two 
points,  however,  in  whldi,  not  being  a  practical  fiirmer, 
he  was,  I  think,  a  littie  wide.  I  wish  it  to  be  onder- 
stood  tiiat  I  say  this  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  friendly  feel- 
ing ( Hear,  hear).  One  of  those  pointe  was  that  in  which 
he  laid  it  down  that  a  lease  did  not  require  tenant- 
rights.  He  says,  **  The  first  thing  is  the  lease,  and  neit 
tenant-right."  Now  my  idea  is,  that  tenant-right  is  as 
fair  under  a  lease  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  letting  from  year 
to  year  (Hear).  I  fully  agree  in,  and  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I  highly  appreciate,  the  importance  of  dii- 
cussing  the  subject  without  acrimony  and  with  modera- 
tion (Hear,  hear).  It  is  proper  that  we  should  not  re- 
gard ourselves  as  tr  part€  and  on  one  side  only  of  the 
question,  snd  that  we  should  lose  sight  of  others  (H^); 
and  as  the  question  will  come  before  the  landlords,  it  u 
very  proper  that  we  should  put  it  in  such  a  form  as  is 
likely  to  make  them  see  that  it  is  a  matter  of  right  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  that  they  have  an  mterest  in  it 
as  weU  as  ourselves  (cheers).  With  regard  to  the  Scotch 
system  being  superior  to  ours,  I  do  not  deny  that  in  the 
main ;  but  this  shows  that  the  leaae  does  not  do  erery- 
thing.  A  gentleman  stated  to  me  that,  in  coming  in 
connexion  with  a  Scotch  fturmer,  he  could  not  but  admire 
the  high  mode  of  farming,  and  said  to  him,  **  But  do 
you  follow  this  expensive  system  quite  tliroaghout,  to 
the  end  of  the  lease  ?"  His  reply  was,  '*  No,  sir,  1  am 
not  such  a  fool  (Hear,  and  a  laugh).  I  would  not  do 
such  an  ii\justice  to  my  family,  because  it  would  be  the 
sure  way  of  either  losing  the  farm  or  having  to  pay  a 
higher  rent  for  it"  (Hear,  hear).  This  shows  thst,  if 
yon  want  improvemente  in  cultivation  to  go  on  pro- 
gnwivelr-aiid  it  is  important  to  all  that  they  shonld- 
yott  must  have  the  power  of  getting  compensation  for 
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them  [Hear].  Now  what  ii  the  Bystem  in  Scotland  ?  I 
(ion't  deny  &At  the  practice  is  to  pat  a  good  deal  into 
thr  lind  in  the  first  seven  years  of  the  lease ;  during 
tbr  next  seven  years  the  farm  is  kept  in  a  state  of  abont 
rqnilibrium ;  and  during  the  last  seren  years  the  object 
i»  to  drag  all  ont  again  that  yon  have  put  in  (Hear, 
h<-ar.  and  a  langh).  Thus  fiurming  remains  in  statu  qtto, 
Vou  give  the  tenant  a  certain  security,  it  is  true ;  but 
m  don't  place  him  in  the  position  in  which  you  ought 
to  piace  him  (Hear).  The  lease,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
nbject  to  compensations,  as  well  as  lettings  from  year  to 
rev,  and  most  be  so  if  we  are  to  go  on  in  making  those 
mpoTtant  improTements  which  the  increased  population 
of  this  country  evidently  calls  for  (Hear).  Some  re* 
frrenoe  has  been  made  to  lincotaishire ;  but,  although 
tnunt-right  has  been  partially  adopted  hi  Lincolnshire, 
it  is  oaly  amongst  those  who  think  proper  to  adopt  it ; 
it  is  by  no  means  general  (Hear).  1  am  aware  that  it 
would  place  a  landlord  in  an  awkward  posi^on  were  he 
to  rvfuse  it  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  so  many  grant 
it  (Hear,  hear).  But  it  must  be  known  that  in  Lin- 
colnshire  the  tamnt  has  no  more  claim  upon  the  landlord 
tbtn  elsewhere,  unless  the  landlord  diooses  to  give  it 
'Hear).  I  would  particularly  guard  myself  against  say- 
ing soything  that  could  be  supposed  to  reflect  upon  the 
laiHUorda  of  the  oonn^  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  the  more  I 
look  at  the  subject,  the  more  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
rhiii  (Hear),  because,  as  a  class  of  men,  I  don't  think 
▼e  dx)ald  ourselves  be  a  whit  more  liberal  (laughter 
lod  cheers) ;  and  if  the  land  once  went  out  of  the  pos- 
KfsioQ  of  those  noble  families  who  have  held  it  for 
ontnries,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  the  rural  habits  of  the  people,  I 
tfamk  itvonld  be  an  awful  thing  for  this  country  (Hear). 
Wbeo  we  see  land  change  hands,  it  rarely  happens  that 
tbe  new  landlord  p  ractises  the  same  liberality  which  has 
been  shown  by  the  old  one.  I  think  it  due  to  the  land- 
lords to  say  this,  tliat  injustice  is  the  exception,  and  not 
tbe  rale,  between  Landlord  and  tenant  (cheers).  Newer- 
tbeless,  we  are  but  asking  now  for  what  we  beliere  to  be 
oor  right  (Hear).  All  men  are  not  equally  liberal ;  and 
if  men  are  disposed  to  be  so,  we  must  remember  that 
tbej  hare  not  all  equally  the  means  of  being  so  (Hear, 
W).  Then  we  9«e  many  die  off;  and  they  are  not  al- 
v»Ti  sQcceeded  by  men  as  liberal  as  themselves.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  want  well-defined  rights  for  bond  flde  im- 
proTements,  for  unexhausted  improvements.  About  this 
cbere  can  be  no  doubt  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  there  are  people 
wbo  will  come  to  something  like  the  fair  value  of  these 
improvements.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  look  at  this 
u  a  difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  (Hear,  hear).  In  the 
first  place,  you  must  remember  what  a  large  amount  of 
property  there  is  that  need  not  be  subject  to  this  con- 
tio^mcy  at  all.  The  tenant  makes  his  claim  to  compen- 
Ation  only  in  case  of  failure  of  agreement.  In  the  case 
where,  by  death,  the  widow  is  not  allowed  to  hold,  I 
^  there  is,  in  point  of  equity,  just  as  good  a  claim  to 
the  Talne  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made, 
ss  the  landlord  himself  has  to  the  fise-slmple  of  the  farm 
(Hear,  hear).  Althotigh  we  are  not  annual-parliament 
^Dtn,  we  know  how  much  more  sensitive  members  are 
at  the  end  than  they  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  parlia- 
■Mtit ;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  it  would  be 
i  had  time  to  probe  tiiem  a  little  upon  this 
^>>ject  just  now  (hiughter  and  cheers).  If  any 
of  those  gentlemen  who,  on  public  occasions,  are  apt  to 
call  OS  the  "  Proud  Yeomanry  of  England' '  (laaghter), 
▼ere  to  bring  it  before  us  now,  I  think  such  as  had 
Totcd  against  "tenant  right,'  would  cut  but  a  sorry 
figure  among  us  (Hear,  hear).  If  we  could  carrv  a  good 
strong  feeling  on  behalf  of  the  tenant  into  the  House  of 
Conimons,  I  think  tiie  government  would  be  disposed  to 
Isten  to  ui,  and  then  i  think  there  would  be  a  tolerable 
chance  of  gettfaig  the  qoettion  canM  (Hear,  bear,  and 


cheers).  In  consequence  of  some  observations  which  I 
had  on  a  former  occasion  made,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Lord  Portman  and  Mr.  Pnsey,  expressing  a  wish 
that  this  matter  should  be  well  digested  at  the  different 
Farmers'  Clubs,  believing  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  get  any  such  measure  carried  until  the  matter  was 
well  understood  by  the  farmers  themselves  (Hear).  The 
noble  lord  and  Mr.  Pusey  did  send  me  the  draft  of 
a  bill  upon  the  subject ;  but  so  long  as  *^  confidential" 
was  written  upon  the  letters,  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
make  aoy  public  remarks  upon  the  nature  or  character 
of  the  communication  (Hear).  You  ought  to  remem- 
ber, however,  that  Mr.  Pusey  was  the  first  who  went 
into  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the  tenantry  of  this 
country,  and  he  did  it  in  a  manner  that  certainly  im- 


upon  me,  that  he  felt  that  there  were  rights 


»untry, 
tressed 

that  the  tenant  ought  to  have,  but  was  not  in  possession 
of  (Hear,  bear).  He  was  one  of  the  first  landlords  who 
drew  attention  to  the  subjects  of  hedge-row  timber  and 
game  (cheers).  I  think,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  tiiat  we  ought  to  appoint  a  committee,  in  order 
to  put  ourselves  in  communication  with  the  other  body 
interested  in  this  subject,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  of  preparing  a  bill  which  might 
be  unobjectionable  (Hear,  hear).  All  we  want  in  such 
a  bill  is  one  or  two  leading  clauses  for  giving  compensa- 
tion ;  it  need  not  go  into  particulars,  for  the  less  it  did 
that  the  better.  All  we  want  is,  the  principle  laid  down 
that  unexhausted  improvements  have  a  right  to  be  paid 
for  (cheers).  I  do  not  wish  the  ensuing  session  of 
parliament  to  pass  away  without  something  being  done ; 
and  therefore,  before  we  separate,  I  hope  we  shall  take 
into  our  serious  consideration,  how  far  this  meeting 
would  be  justified  in  appointing  a  committee  to  confer 
upon  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  an  application  to  par- 
liament (Hear,  hear).  There  is  no  doubt  that  rents  are 
higher,  in  some  circumstances,  under  lease  than  they  are 
under  lettings  firom  year  to  year.  But  it  la  to  guard 
against  those  grievous  cases  of  hardship,  that  we  wish  to 
have  the  protection  we  seek.  I  know  one  case  of  very 
great  hardship,  in  which  a  gentleman,  of  small  fortune, 
hired  a  farm.  There  were  two  brothers  and  a  sister  to 
whom  this  farm  belonged.  Well,  the  tenant  went  to 
work  in  a  most  spirited  manner,  and|from  very  poor  land 
drew  astonishingly  large  crops  (Hear).  It  so  happened 
however,  that  three  years  after  he  had  been  In  possession  of 
his  farm,  one  of  the  sisters  died,  and  the  will  required 
that  the  farm  should  be  sold  when  any  one  death  should 
take  place  in  the  family.  The  consequence  was  that, 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  this  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, the  farm  sold  at  a  very  high  price,  and  the  landlord 
who  purchased  it  said  to  the  tenant,  **  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  turning  you  out  of  the  farm,  but  as  I  bought  it 
at  arery  high  price,  I  must  have  Interest  for'my  money." 
Now  the  conseqaence  was  that  the  mere  interest  of  the 
money  raised  the  rent  of  that  farm  75/.  per  annum 
(Hear,  hear).  Now  is  this  a  state  of  things  which  ought 
to  exist  ?  (Hear.)  Does  it  give  security  for  good  farm- 
ing ?  (No,  no).  The  tenant  is  laughed  at  for  not  fiau*ming 
better,  and  reproached  for  allowing  his  liquid  manure  to 
run  away  to  waste ;  but  if  he  does  farm  well,  he  does 
not  get  that  security  for  his  capital  to  which  he  is  justly 
entiSed  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle.-— So  much  has  been  said,  and 
BO  ably  said  upon  this  subject,  that  there  is  a  very  small 
field  left  for  me  to  work  upon.  Our  friend,  Mr.  Shaw, 
has  given  us  an  elaborate  and  able  opening  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  Mr.  Bennet  has  followed  it  up  with  sudi 
practical  observations,  that  I  am  quite  satisfled  that  if 
the  discussion  were  to  end  now,  we  should  not  fail  to 
obtain  the  object  which  we  were  desirous  of  obtaining 
(Hear).  I  shall  not  travel  over  the  ground  which  has 
already  been  laid  open,  nor  take  up  much  of  your  Talu- 
able  time.    But  it  appears  to  me  that  ao  l<mg  as  there 
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is  lan^l  to  let,  and  landlords  have  the  control  uf  tlicir  own  '  the  latter  will  leave  nothing  in  the  land  (Hear,  and  a 
property,  they  will  make  their  own  terms  (Hear).  It  is  laugh).  Were  the  landlord  compelled  to  repay  the 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  not  do  so  ;  but  j  tenant  iu  proportion  to  his  improvements,  we  sbouM 
it  is  our  duty  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  to  them  such  :  have  the  country  improving  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
terms  as  will  be  most  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  also  !  to  maintain  its  population,  and  of  placing  it  in  au  indc- 
to  the  advantage  of  the  tenant  (Hear,  hear).  There  is  {  pendent  position  m  years  of  scarcity  (Hear).  An  alia- 
one  point  of  view  in  which  this  question  has  hardly  been  sion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Posey  :  I  am  quite  sure  that 
touched  upon  to-night,  and  that  is  the  general  and  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  room  who  will  not  accord  to 
public  point.  Mr.  Bennet  certainly  adverted  to  it  in  some  |  him  every  mead  of  praise  (Hear) ;  for  he  is  vastly  ahead 
measure,  when  he  said  that  with  the  teeming  millions  of  i  of  other  landlords  oa  this  subject  (cheers).    At  Saifroa 


the  population  of  this  country,  it  was  necessary  to  produce 
from  a  given  number  of  acres  a  certain  quantity  of  oorH; 
it  therefore  behoved  the  legislature  to  give  such  pro- 
tection to  the  tenant  as  would  enable  him  to  raise  the 
greatest  amount  of  corn  from  the  land  (Hear) ;  and  to 
enable  him  to  do  so,  the  interference  of  the  legislature 
ought  to  take  place  (Hear).    For  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  any  general  system  will  be  introduced  so  long 
as  the  matter  is  left  to  the  stronger  party  who  have 
power  over  the  weaker  (Hear),  and  so  long  as  the  land- 
lord has  the  power  of  dictating  the  terms  on  which  he 
shall  let  his  land  (hear,  hear).     As  far  as  leases  go,  they 
are  frequently  quite  as  objectionable  as  lettings  from  year 
to  year;  for  there  are  always  in  leases  provisions  which 
operate  extremely  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  the  te- 
nant—provisions which  operate  inconveniently  to  his  oc- 
cupation and  cultivation  of  ^the  soil,  and  operate  also  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  community  at  large  (Hear).     In 
the  first  place,  where  a  lease  is  made  with  power  to  as- 
sign,  but  the  right  being  reserved  by  the  landlord  of  say- 
ing to  whom  it  shall  be  assigned,  the  landlord  ought  cer- 
iainly  to  be  compelled  to  pay  for  improvements.     This 
s  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  justice  and  equity ;  and 
if  the  landlord  is  not  prepared  to  do  so,  then  the  clause 
giving  him  the  power  ought  to  be  abolished.     There  is 
another  peculiar  clause  in  many  leases,  which  is  most  ob- 
jectionable and  oppressive ;  and  having  had  two  or  three 
cases  come  under  my  notice,  I  think  it  right  to  bring  this 
clause  before  the  ^mers  of  England  generally,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  guarded  against  in  future.     There  is 
in  the  clause  to  which  I  am  referring  a  power  given  to 
tlie  landlord,  which  is  called  the  *'  right  of  re-entry ;'' 
and  it  is  this,  that  if  the  tenant  be  guilty  of  any  in- 
fringement of  the  terms  of  his  lease,  or  become  an  in- 
solvent or  bankrupt,  or  by  any  other  means  shall  do  or 
be  caused  to  be  done  any  act  contrary  to  the  things  pre- 
scribed in  that  lease,   the  landlord  shall  have  power 
to  take  possession   of  the  farm,   the  same  as  if  the 
tenant  had  not  had  any  lease  whatsoever  (Hear,  hear). 
A  case  has  come  within  my  own  knowledge,  in  which  the 
tenant,  overtaken  by  misfortune,  became  a  bankrupt, 
through  entering  into  another  business,  and  the  landlord 
thereupon  took  possession  of  all  the  growing  crops,  all 
the  vested  improvements,  and  everything  that  could  not 
be  removed  ;  and  furthermore,  made  a  distress  upon  the 
moveables.     The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  rest 
of  the  creditors  were  obliged  to  take  about  Is.  in  the 
pound  for  their  debts,  when  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  from  lOs.  to  12s.  all  round  (Hear,  hear).     Now,  is 
this  justice  ?     (Cries  of  '*  No,  no  !")     Then,  in  asking 
to  get  such  enactments  abolished,  are  we  insisting  upon 
ny thing  inconsistent    with  "  Tenant-right  ?  **    (Hear, 
hear.)     Is  it  right  the  landlord  should  have  a  claim  upon 
all  the  tenant's  property,  on  account  of  some  little  lapse 
on  his  part  ?     (Hear)      Another  objectionable  point  in 
leases  is  the  power  for  distraining  for  rent.  If  the  tenant 
gets  in  arrear,  the  landlord  has  the  power  of  coming 
down  at  a  particular  moment,  and  seizung,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  all  the  other  creditors.     What    Mr.  Bennet 
stated  with  regard  to  the  termination  of  leases  is  per- 
fectly correct.      I  made  a  similar  statement  at  the  last 
discussion  on  this  subject.      The  fact  is,  where  the  im- 
provements are  likely  to  be  taken  out,  it  is  better  to 
hire  a  £urni  after  a  baa  tenant  than  after  a  goodono;  for 


Walden  he  was  the  first  who  stated  that  it  was  neceanry 
that  grass  lands  shoaLd  be  broken  up  —  that  poUardi 
should  be  got  rid  of —that  fences  should  be  thrown  down, 
and  that  game  should  be  extinguished  (cheers).  We 
still  find  him  toUowing  up  these  points,  and  advocating 
them  successfully ;  and  no  doubt  the  subject  will  lueet 
with  that  encouragement  which  it  deserves  from  the 
legislature,  and  that  we  shall  have  some  alteration  in  the 
law  to  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  this  coiiotiy 
(Hear).  But  unless  we  do  have  some  legislative  enact- 
ment, altering  the  power  of  distraint,  giving  the  t.nant  a 
vested  interest  in  the  improvements  of  the  soil,  and 
giving  him  also  the  power  of  obtaining  from  the  landlord 
or  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  is  the  landlord's  representative, 
no  good  will  be  done ;  depend  upon  it  that  so  long  as 
leases  are  made  upon  the  principle  on  which  they  are 
now  drawn,  and  renewed  firom  time  to  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  expense,  and  so  long  as  enoour^e- 
ment  is  given  to  long  and  extended  leases  the  etil 
will  never  be  got  rid  of  (hear,  hear).  I  shall  not  no«r 
longer  occupy  your  time ;  a  vast  deal  might  be  still  said 
on  the  subject ;  but  as  the  ground  has  bem  so  well  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Bennet,  I  shall  oonclade 
by  thanking  you  for  the  patient  hearing  vtrhich  you  have 
given  me  (cheers). 

Mr.  Lattimorb. — I  have  always  felt  so  deep  an  in- 
terest in  this  question,  and  paid  so  much  attention  to 
it,  particularly  as  regards  yearly  tenancy,  that  I  hafe 
listened  to  Mr.  Baker's  observations  witli  great  gratifica- 
tion ;  for  they  tended  to  confirm  me  the  more  deeply  in 
the  conviction  that,  unless  we  have  a  complete  change  in 
the  system,  wc  shall  have  no  independence  and  secority 
for  the  capital  of  the  tenantry  of  this  country  (Hear, 
hear).  I  recently  met  a  gentleman  of  influence  in  thecua- 
mercial  world,  who  appeared  to  me  to  have  much  more 
enlightened  views  upon  this  question  than  many  of  my 
brother  farmers ;  and  he  made  this  o^rvation :  "  I 
don't  understand  practical  farnung ;  but  of  this  I  am  sure, 
that  there  must  he  something  radically  wrong  in  the  present 
system ;  for,  from  my  youtli  up,  of  all  the  yoong  roeo 
who  have  entered  into  the  business  of  fiarming,  I  cannot 
find  one-that  has  succeeded  in  making  a  competency. 
For  one  farmer  that  makes  a  competency,  you  may  And 
a  hundred  men  in  other  kinds  of  business  who  hare 
made  their  fortunes"  (Hear,  hear).  I  think  tiie  obser- 
vations of  both  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Baker  show  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  capital  of  the  farmer  under 
the  exbting  system  ;  and  although  Mr.  Pnsey  (who  i£  a 
very  excellent  man,  no  doubt)  may  introduce  the  subject 
of  tenant-right  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Lord 
Portman  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  it  unless  the  farmers  themselves  go  to  the  root  of  the 
evil.  I  have  said  for  some  time,  at  the  risk  of  giving 
offence  to  **  my  order,"  that  they  have  no  pohtical  ex- 
istence whatever.  Those  objectionable  clauses  in  kaseSr 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Baker,  show  this  (Hear).  It  maybe 
asked  why  do  they  sign  them  ?  My  answer  is,  becasje 
they  have  no  power  to  help  themselves  (Hear).  Tb«y 
have  a  large  mass  of  floating  capital,  which  gives  em- 
ployment and  produces  food  for  the  people,  and  which 
ought  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  Legislature  (Hear, 
hear).  At  a  time  when  Ireland  is  living  upon  charity. 
and  famine  and  destitution  prevail  in  that  country  to 
a  ffightfol  extent,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of  SootUod, 
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the  Ugiflatore  is  boand  by  eTcry  means  in  its  power  to 

PTC  eecurity  to  the  capital  of  the  fanners  of  this  kingdom , 
and  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  larger  amount  of  produce  may  be  obtained  (Hear). 
lam  now  speaking  to  practical  men,  and  I  don't  hesiUte 
tosaj  that,  if  this  were  done,  we  should,  in  a  very  few 
ytarsjbe  able  to  produce  at  least  one-fourth  more  than 
we  do  at  present,  wliich  in  money  value  would  give  an 
amlition  of  fifty  millions    sterling    (Hear,  hear,    and 
chxTs).  Now,  I  would  pot  it  to  you  whether  any  subject 
of  »uch  high  importance  can  be  submitted  to  the  ensuing 
Parliament  as  this  of  which  I  now  stand  before  yon  as 
tlK  bumble  advocate  (cheers).    It  is  difficult  to  com- 
pute the  great  annual  diminution  of  capital  which  is 
?oinff  on  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  under  existing  cir- 
.-umstances  (Hear).     The  subject  must  be  laid    open 
la  the  light  ol  a  national  law.     There  will  be  no  advan- 
tage in  capital  employed  in  land,  unless  it  is  amply  suf- 
Sdent  for  the  purpose ;  in  fact,  unless  you  give  some 
sarplos,  there  can  be  no  profit.    There  must  otherwise 
be  loss,  and  that  loss  goes  on  increasing.     There  is  no 
iUnding  still  in  agriculture.    As  there  is  no  legal  ex- 
istence in  capital  put  into  the  soil,  the  farmer  is  obliged 
to  atch  it  away  again  when  he  ean.     He  b  obliged  to 
get  it  away  by  thrift ;  because  he  is  dependent  upon  the 
caprice— political,  aocial,  or  otherwise.     This  circum- 
stiaoe  shows  that  the  farmer  is  not  in  the  position  which 
Itt  ought  to  be  (Hear).    Your  appearance  here,  how- 
frer,  inspires  me  with  some  hope  that  you  will  go  to 
the  root  of  the  evil— that  you  will  not  trust  to  any  gen- 
jjenan  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  any  peer  in  the 
Hoa«of  Lords(Hear).  I  know  the  case  of  a  landlord  who 
Udfijetenants  in  fifteen  years :  there  were  four  auction 
satein  a»e  same  time,   and  I  will  venture  to  say  there 
^  be  another  within  twelve  months  (Hear,  and  a 
K'b).    Now  I  think  the  system   will  not  blossom  in 
t^t  nj  (Hear).     I  ask  you,  as  practical  men,  whether 
aere  most  not  have  been  a  great  sacrifice  of  capital  on 
to  farm  upon  which  this  took  place  ?     (Hear,  hear.) 
He  time  has  come,  gentlemen,  when  the  State  must  in- 
tmere.    These  changes  and  this  insecurity  bring  about 
««  moral  deterioration  of  those  who  suffer  under  it.     It 
impossible  that  the  yearly  tenant,  who  holds  his  little 
^.  and  finds  hii  capital  sinking  away  from  him,  can 
auintab  bis  independence,  and  command  the  respect  of 
"i  children  and  servants,  if  they  find  him  the  slave  of 
wme  other  slave  (Hear).     In  a  national  pomt  of  view, 
JKS  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  (Hearj.     Why,  an  in- 
^Tendent  labourer,  with  the  use  of  his  good  right  arm, 
jO'l  free  from  anxiety,  is  in  a  superior  position  to  a 
J*nncr  so  circumstanced  (Hear).     I  know  that  it  may 
^^  objected  to  tenant-right,   that  it  would  lead  to  a 
pot  increase  of  valuation.     I  know  this  is  a  drawback  ; 
"■^^  when  a  system  of  this  kind  generally  prevails,   you 
•^U  have  a  class  of  farmers  who  will  be  called  tenants' 
Tilaers— a  class  of  men  independent  and  of  high  stand- 
"'?  Hear). 

.^l^-.^^KCHi.— The  object  for  which  we  have  assem- 
jM  ia  to  demonstrate  that  a  system  of  compensation 
^improTcments  made  on  farms,  while  it  would  be 
>^lj  tjcneficial  to  the  tenant,  would  be  also  conducive 
•^  tJie  interests  of  the  landlord  (Hear,  hear).  Wherever 
.''flpjre  security,  capital  is  protected;  and  wherever: 
"a  take  it  away,  capital  is  diminished ;  and  the  better  the 
•  .aation  in  which  the  tenant  is  placed,  the  more  rent  I 
^  the  landlord  be  likely  to  obtain  (cheers).  I  think 
ta  IS  an  indisputable  proposition ;  if  not,  you  must 
'^^  to  take  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  that  the 
!^  the  tenant  the  better  off  is  the  landlord  (Hear, 
■^J.  For  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  low  rents  and 
;'2sl  fanning  go  hand  in  hand  (Hear).  Where  there 
l°°**<^^f  or  where  there  is  insufficient  security, 
^  mast  be  a  limited  range  of  capital.  Landlords 
••'"  obliged  in  many  cases  to  have  an  inferior  chws  of 


tenantry— poor,  hamble,  and  dependent.  And  why? 
Because  they  cannot  get  men  of  spirit  to  take  their 
holdings  upon  insecure  and  uncertain  tenure  (Hear). 
I  It  is  obvious  that  much  capital  now  employed  in  trade, 
I  manufactures,  and  commerce,  would  find  its  way  into 
'  agriculture  if  there  were  a  probability  of  profit  attaching 
to  it  (Hear,  hear).  But,  as  it  has  bwn  very  justly  re- 
marked, in  the  present  state  of  things  men  of  capital, 
merchants,  shipowners,  and  others,  will  not  place  their 
sons  in  so  hazardous  a  position  (Hear).  They  can- 
not make  a  return  quickly  enough.  The  return  firom 
capital  invested  in  hirmii^;  must  always  be  a  slow 
one ;  how  important  then  it  is  that  it  ahould  likewise 
be  a  sure  one  (Hear,  and  cheers).  It  is  really  past 
bearing  that  our  property  should  be  in  so  hazardous  and 
uncertain  a  position  as  it  is  under  the  present  system. 
We  are  all  agreed,  and  1  think  the  landlords  are  in  their 
own  minds  agreed,  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  render 
the  situation  of  the  tenant  as  secure  as  possible  (Hear, 
hear).  There  is  the  political  vote,  that  worthless  thing, 
the  50/.  qualification,  which  should  never  have  passed 
(cheers).  I  am  not  going  into  politics,  gentlemen ;  for, 
as  it  has  passed,  it  is  as  fair  for  one  side  as  the  other 
(Hear,  hear).  But  see  how  it  warps  our  minds ;  see  how 
it  prevents  our  acting  liberally  towards  the  tenantry 
(cheers).  It  is,  however,  your  fault  if  yon  don't  get 
the  measure  passed  whidi  we  are  advocatmg.  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  buyer  has  the  power  in  his 
hands ;  and  if  you  act  properly  yon  will  have  the  power 
as  ''hirers."  You  will  travd  from  county  to  county, 
and  take  land  only  of  those  landlords  who  wiU  nve  you 
a  proper  valuation  for  your  improvements  (Hear).  I  do 
not  myself  believe  that  any  legislative  enactment  will 
answer  the  purpose  which  you  expect.  I  think  the 
effect  must  be  produced  by  moral  force  (Hear).  Sup- 
pose an  act  of  valuation  were  passed.  What  is  your 
position?  Are  you  agreed  what  improvements  are 
(Hear)  ?  Many  of  my  neighbours  differ  from  me  upon 
the  point  of  drainage.  Many  of  them  agree  with  me 
that  drainage  is  a  practical  and  essential  part  of  agricul- 
ture (Hear,  bear).  But  many,  on  the  other  hand,  deny 
the  utility  of  draining  on  strong  fallows.  Now  these 
are  questions  which  must  be  all  settled  before  you  can 
carry  out  valuation  for  improvements  (Hear,  hear). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  met  that  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  can  never  be  carried  out  without  such  a 
system  of  valuation  as  that  for  which  you  are  contending 
(cheers).  Be  therefore  united,  agree  among  yourselves 
what  improvements  really  are,  and  enforce  them  through 
your  local  clubs  by  unison  and  co-operation  ;  and  above 
all  things  impress  upon  the  minds  of  your  landlords  that 
without  capital  no  good  can  be  done  with  the  land 
(loud  cheers). 

Mr.  Bland  appeared  as  the  representative  of  North 
and  South  Wilts.  He  said  :  We  came  up  to  this  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  convincing  the  landlords,  if  we 
could,  that  tenant-right  would  be  to  their  advantage  as 
well  as  ours ;  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if 
it  is  advantageous  to  the  tenant  it  must  be  to  the  land- 
lord also.  It  should  be  our  great  object  to  impress  this 
upon  the  landlords  (Hear).  At  present  the  land  is  not 
improved  because  the  security  is  bad.  I  think,  however, 
we  have  been  looking  at  the  question  rather  too  much 
with  the  eyes  of  tenants.  Mr.  Shaw  made  the  observa- 
tion that  an  increase  of  rent  must  grow  out  of  tenant- 
right  (Hear).  Now,  if  we  wont  allow  that  to  be  the 
case,  how  can  we  expect  the  landlord  to  believe  it 
(Hear)  ?  But,  if  we  really  do  believe  it,  let  us  stand  up 
boldly  and  declare  before  the  world,  that  we  do  hold  and 
believe  that  security  of  tenant-right  tends  to  increase  the 
value  of  rents  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Balls,  of  Cambridge:  It  is  just  possible  that 
people  who  come  to  claim  fresh  privili^ges  for  themselves 
may  not  be  the  most  discriminating  as  to  the  rights  of 
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others.  I  think  we  look  at  the  qveetion  too  much  as  a 
tenant's  question,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  worst 
eril  that  conld  happen  in  this  matter  would  be  scattering 
dissension  between  the  two  dassei  of  landlords  and  te- 
nants i  and  that  he  is  the  best  friend  of  the  tenant  who 
endeaTOors  to  cherish  a  good  and  kindly  feeling  between 
them  (Hear).  I  think  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Lattimore  tended  to  the  sererance  of  tliose  who  ought  to 
be  in  the  strictest  aUianee  (No,  no).  I  will  not  make 
iht  same  obsenra^n  upon  Mr.  Shaw's  remarks  (Hear); 
for  there  was  so  much  mind,  so  much  power,  so  mudi 
temper,  and  so  much  ftrmness  in  liis  observations,  that  I 
acquit  liim  of  haTlng  said  or  done  anytliing  to  create 
dissension  (Hear  and  ebeers).  I  listened  to  him  with 
great  satisfaction  when  he  said  there  could  be  nothing  so 
ruinous,  and  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  that  our  com- 
mon interests  should  be  divided  (Hear).  But  haye  we 
not  been  running  upon  this  question  solely  with  a  view 
to  our  own  interests  ?  If  you  say  a  tenant  ought  to 
have  a  lease,  I  go  cordially  and  heartily  with  you ;  and 
I  think  no  gentleman  ought  to  be  offended  at  being  asked 
for  a  lease :  for.  If  he  does  not  mean  to  violate  hu  word 
-—if  he  intends  to  act  honourably  towards  his  tenant — 
why  not  give  liim  the  lease  which  will  secure  to  him  that 
which  the  landholder  promises  ?  Then,  I  think  it  also 
only  the  commonest  and  sheerest  act  of  justice,  that  if 
improvements  have  been  made  by  the  tenant,  and  he  is 
compelled  to  quit  his  fum,  that  he  should  receive  com- 
pensation for  his  outlay  in  such  improvements  (Hear). 
So  fiu*  I  go  with  Mr.  Shaw,  and  am  ready  to  co-operate 
with  him ;  but  I  differ  entirely  from  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Buller  when  they  say  that  the  landlord  has  no  right  to 
recover  for  rent  beyond  the  year.  If  you  had  a  law 
passed  to  prevent  his  recovering  beyond  one  year's  rent, 
you  would  put  it  altogether  out  of  the  power  of  Ihe  land- 
lord to  show  any  delicacy  or  kindness  towards  the  tenant. 
After  some  frirther  observations,  Mr.  Balls  concluded  by 
aaying,  I  admit  we  are  entitled  to  leases,  and  to  compen- 
sation under  certain  circumstances  ;  but  we  are  not  en- 
titled to  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  power  of  recovering 
his  rent,  or  of  followhig  his  favourite  sports  (Hear). 

Mr.  Lattimorb  denied  any  hitention  of  sowing  dis- 
sension between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  retorted  upon 
Mr.  Balls  the  charge  of  roeaking  in  a  tone  of  bitterness. 

Mr.  GoRS,  from  the  Ardlcy  Farmers'  Club,  said :  I 
hope  in  a  short  time  to  be  able  to  co-operate  with  you 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  England.  Without 
gomg  hito  any  lengthened  details  upon  the  topics  intro- 
duced by  the  previous  speaker,  perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  fbw  observations  with  reference  to  Im- 
provements in  land  (Hear).  Now,  I  think  we  should 
regard  those  as  the  most  important  which  we  term  per- 
manent improvements ;  for  I  think  many  farmers  are 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  producing  ven[  large  crops 
over  a  short  period  is  an  improvement.  This  I  regard 
rather  as  injuring  the  land ;  whereas,  with  permanent 
improvements,  great  benefit  accrues  to  society  at  large. 
The  more  we  adopt  the  permanent  system  the  better.  I 
think  that  the  remarks  made  this  evening  show  that  all 
we  want  is  fixity  of  tenure ;  that  the  tenant  shall  receive 
just  remuneration  for  the  improvements  he  makes,  and 
ttiat  return  for  capital  which  every  man  in  business  is 
fairly  entitled  to  (Hear,  hear).  Our  real  business  must 
be  rendering  the  land  fit  for  production ;  not  by  that 
evanescent  and  artificial  svstem  of  producing  extraordi- 
nary crops  for  a  short  penod,  but  by  improvements  of  a 
permanent  and  lasting  character   (Cheers). 

Mr.  EnwABs  Aitchrsok  :  We  are  here  to  prove 
that  the  landed  proprietor  is  as  highly  interested  in  this 
matter  as  ourselves.  Now  it  must  be  perfectly  clear 
that  if  land  is  improperly  used,  or  badly  farmed,  it  can- 
not be  to  the  landlord's  faiterest  (Hear,  hear).  In  case 
of  death,  where  a  farm  reverts  to  the  landlord,  he  is  fre- 
quently obliged  to  put  it  into  condition  before  he  can 


again  let  it ;  but  a  larm  ought  to  be  kept  up  to  mch  a 
condition,  that  if  A  died  B  could  at  once  take  it  (Hear). 
Our  object  is  to  prove  to  the  landlords  that  it  is  to  their 
interest  that  land  should  be  so  kept  an ;  and  In  order  to 
enable  and  encourage  ti^e  tenant  to  do  this,  yon  most 
give  him  security,  whether  he  be  a  yearly  tenant  or  a 
leaseholder,  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  will  reodTe 
back  that  which  he  has  invested  in  it  (Cheers).    These 
are  the  points  which  we  have  to  keep  in  view,  namdf , 
to  keep  the  land  in  such  a  state  that  it  wUl  alwaya  be 
producing  a  large  crop  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  in 
order  that  we  may  get  rid  of  that  fear  which  we  labour 
under,  that  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  foreigner  for  our 
supply  (Hear,  hear).    These  are  my  sentimentB  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  care  not  whether  the  case  be  tiiat  of  a 
leaseholder  or  a  yearly  tenancy  (Hear).    The  landlord 
is  protected ;  let  the  tenant  be  protected  also  (Hear, 
hear).    The  only  way  in  which  we  can  settle  the  ones, 
tion  is,  that  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for  that  which  he 
has  done  in  the  way  of  drainage  or  manuring— castinf 
aside  all  observations  with  regard  to  artificial  manures, 
for  that  question  I  throw  overboard  altogether— 1  say 
the  only  way  is,  that  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for  the 
animal  manures  that  he  has  put  in,  and  for  the  nomber 
of  feet  of  drainage  which  he  may  have  made,  if  the  land- 
lord  will  not  do  it  for  him.    I  should  say,  if  thelandlord 
refused  to  do  it,  "Well,  I  wOl  do  it  myself  j  bntifl 
should  be  compiled  to  leave  at  a  year's  notice,  I  must 
be  paid  for  what  I  have  done,  and  then  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  take  my  1,000/.  into  the  next  flarm  if  I  wish"  (Hear, 
hear).    All  we  have  to  say  is  this:   We  will  do  justice 
to  the  landlords,  and  let  the  landlords  do  justice  to  ns 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 

Mr.  Webster,  of  Peterborough,  having  stated  w 
the  local  club,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  sub- 
scribed two  guhieas  m  order  to  be  able  to  send  a  couple 
of  representatives  to  tiie  London  Club,  proceeded  to  say : 
A  well  r^^ulated  tenant-right  would  ensure  to  the  land- 
lords  tenants  with  capital,  and  that  is  what  the  landlords 
ought  to  look  to  (Hear,  hear.)  At  present  the  number 
of  fanners  greatly  hxcreases ;  but  the  number  of  forms 
does  not :  the  consequence  is,  that  there  are  so  n^y 
bidders  for  every  farm  that  hi  to  let,  that  the  best  bidder 
geU  it,  whether  he  has  capital  to  farm  it  or  net.  This  u 
a  great  evil  (Hear).  If  you  had  tenant-right,  it  would 
ensure  men  of  capital,  and  keep  out  those  men  who  run 
after  fiums,  and  are  not  able  to  ciiltivate  them  (Hear, 
hear).  Food  cannot  be  obtained  unless  you  farm  ex- 
tensively ;  and  you  cannot  farm  extenfflTcly  unless  you 
have  security  (cheers).  When  you  are  asked  how  w 
tenant-right  would  be  advantageous  to  the  landlords,  you 
might  suppose  the  example  of  farming  m  Lincobshirt 
and  Norfolk  would  sufficiently  show  the  advantages  of  ft 
(Hear\  In  the  north  of  Lincolnshire  you  may  sec 
splendid  specimens  of  farming,  and  there  they  hare 
tenant-right;  in  Norfolk  also,  and  there  they  hare 
nothing  but  long  leases  (cheers).  Lincoln  ^^^' J 
few  years  back,  was  nothing  but  a  rabbit-warren ;  and 
Norfolk  was  notWng  but  sand.  In  Northampton,  on 
the  other  hand,  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state; 
at  the  same  time,  if  encouragement  could  be  given  to  tM 
tenant  as  in  the  districts  I  have  mcnaoned,  it  would 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect  (Hear,  hear).  It  is  a  mis^ 
taken  notionlto  let  land  in  small  oocupationa.  It  wonU 
be  quite  impossible  that  this  country  could  be  canted  « 
with  small  occupations :  no  man  would  like  a  small  f^ 
who  could  take  a  large  one  (Hear,  hear).  One  of  w 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  made  allusion  to  agrcerort* 
m  leases ;  I  would  ra&er  call  them  "  shackles  •/'  ^ 
look  upon  them  as  a  bar  to  all  improvement  (<***J3 
Tenant-right  would  give  every  encouragement  to  go« 
fiuming.  Give  me  a  man  who  can  grow  wheat  era^ 
year  (Hear,  hear) ;  I  don't  care  how  he  does  it  (Heai 
laughter  and  cheen).    Give  me  tiie  man  who  produce 
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the  most  ft)od  for  job  (Hear,  heir).  I  don't  see  why 
Unaen  ahould  be  imotbered  up  by  all  lorts  of  '*  agree- 
naots"  (Hear,  bear) ;  kt  them  have  the  lame  advantages 
u  manoractarera.  The  meohanic  can  go,  with  hia  skill 
and  hia  ca{Mtal,  and  take  oat  his  patent;  there  ia  no 
chain  or  fetter  upon  him  (Hear,  hear) ;  but  yon  acaroely 
erer  bear  of  a  fiunner  getting  rich.  Nerer  talk  of  pro- 
lection  insletd  of  letting  him  rest  on  his  own  industry 
ani  perseverance.  What  damps  the  energiea  and  enter* 
prife  of  men  a  great  deal  ts^  that  where  Talnations  have 
taken  place,  oonsequoit  upon  improvements  made,  the 
rent  has  been  considerably  raised  (cheers).  I  speak 
from  experk&ee  in  tiieae  matters  (Hear).  We  ought 
not  to  look  at  thia  matter  aa  a  question  exactly  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  as  a  great  national  question 
(lenewed  obeers).  We  ought  to  look  at  the  advantages 
to  he  obtained  bf  ineieaaed  production  (Hear,  hear) ;  to 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  food  ahall  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  every  poor  person  at  a  moderate 
fwice.  We  ought  to  look  forward  to  that  time,  with  a 
Tietr  to  ascertaining  and  knowing  who  4$  to  Bupplf  it*^ 
whether  the  Britudi  farmer,  or  foreign  nations  (loud 
cbeers).  Tenant-right  gives  security  for  the  employment 
of  skm  and  capital :  Lord  Portman  and  Mr.  rusey  ad- 
vocate tenant-right  (Hear).  If  it  is  good  for  them,  it 
is  ^ood  for  othen.  It  only  rests  with  ourselves  to  pomt 
it  out  in  a  straight-forward  and  honourable  wav,  and  no 
<bubt  we  shall  gain  our  end  (Hear,  hear,  ana  renewed 
cWring). 

Mr.  Gbobob  Goweb  (of  DHham,  Norfolk)  :  I  can- 
not help  stating  that  I  hinre  felt  somewhat  disappointed 
%t  the  general  turn  which  this  discussion  has  taken.  I 
am  myadf  nothing  but  a  tenant-farmer,  and  I  do  not 
heatate  to  aay  that  some  of  the  landlords  bi  our  part 
of  the  country  have  viewed  this  ouestion  with  a  degree 
of  jealoosy  fkom  Ibe  very  name  g^ven  it.  It  was,  when 
prefvrasly  dlactiased,  suggested  whether  you  had  given 
tins  subject  its  proper  name,  and  whether  you  should 
not.  in  some  way  or  other,  have  embraced  the  hiudlord's 
side  of  the  question  (Hear).  It  was  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  compensation  for  landlorda  as  well  as  tenants ; 
for  Tou  must  know  that  there  are  bad  tenants,  as  well  as 
W  landlords  (Hear).  I  am  but  a  tenant,  as  I  said 
More,  but  to  ^eir  honour  be  it  spoken  there  is  no  class 
oi  men  so  liberal  as  the  owners  of  the  soil  (Hear). 
I«ok  at  the  great  patron  of  agriculture,  the  late  Lord 
Ificester ;  it  is  to  his  liberality  that  our  exertiona  in 
Norfolk  lave  been  so  successful  (loud  cheers).  I  quite 
a^ree  that  it  is  not  the  posaeasion  of  a  leaae  alone  that 
neoefits  the  tenant-farmer,  but  the  liberal  way  in  which 
the  leaae  ia  dr«wn  up  (Hear,  hear).  I  am  not  one  of 
tibose  who  think  that  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  de- 
pcnds  on  leaaes ;  but  a  great  deal  more  upon  a  well- 
de^oni,  well -discussed,  and  well-understood  system  of 
'Miiant- right  (renewed  cheers);  and  that  tenant-right 
most  depend  on  the  question  being  well  argued  out  aa  to 
▼bat  nnexhatisted  improvements  are,  and  what  they  are 
^  (Hear,  bear).  1  de  not  think  that  this  will  prove 
^^eneficiel  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  beinc 
pwsed  into  a  law :  if  the  question  be  practically,  and 
^Biiy,  and  anieably  diaoiiased,  in  the  various  local  dubs, 
» that  tbe  gasitlemen  of  this  country  should  see  that  it 
is  to  their  benefit,  I  think  they  woaU  adopt  it  without 
joor  interfering  to  pass  a  law  (Hear,  hear).  Thia 
O|«nion  may  be  contraij  to  the  opinions  of  those  gentle- 
mm  who  have  preceded  me  in  addressing  you  to-night ; 
<t)il.  it  is  my  humble  opinion,  as  the  representative  of  a 
(■icb  in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of  landholders — 
(Hcv)— «iBd  wbero  we  have  just  introduced  the  discus- 
Ml  of  tliia  anhject.  A  large  faudbolder  said  be  thought 
it  was  a  very  odd  question  (Hear,  and  a  laugh).  I  ex- 
pkdned  what  I  considered  it  to  be :  namely,  *'  that  if  a 
iraant  laid  out  money  in  draining,  in  artificial  manures, 
ia  feeding  beaats,  or  in  marling  or  claying  the  aoil,  and 


waa  obliged  to  leave  the  fhrm  at  a  short  notice — ^these 
were  things  for  which  I  thought  the  tenant  clearly  had  a 
claim  to  compensation."  (Hear.)  He  agreed  imme- 
diately,  and  told  me  it  waa  the  very  system  he  had 
adopted  in  letting  hia  land  at  a  year  and  three-quarters 
notice— the  tenant  to  be  compensated  for  all  improve- 
menta  (cheers)  ;  and  he  also  agreed  to  come  to  the  club 
and  discuss  it  (^Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Shaw  (of  the  Strand):  As  a  matter  of  form  I  am 
called  upon  to  offer  a  fisw  obaervationa  in  reply  to  the 
discussion  which  baa  taken  place  on  this  important 
question ;  and  first  and  foremost,  I  beg  to  ofier  my 
thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  baa  just  aat  down,  for  I 
think  he  baa  been  very  h^py  and  very  effective  in  the 
remarks  which  he  has  made  (dheers),  and  I  am  only  fear^ 
fill  that,  in  anything  I  may  say,  I  may  to  some  extent 
remove  the  imprearion  made  by  tiioae  remarka,  which  I 
think  ought  to  remain  hMtelibly  fixed  upon  your  minda 
(Hear).  I  should  like  to  aee  them  atrongly  imprsaaed 
elsewhere.  Now,  he  is  a  Norfolk  fieainer,  and  he  falla 
into  my  views  entirely :  but  he  says  a  landholder,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  thought  tiie  question  of  *'  tenant 
right  a  Tery  odd  question''  (Hear,  hear).  I  have 
not  the  slighttet  doubt  that  three-fourtha  of  tiie 
landholders  will  thhik  it  a  verv  odd  queation  (Hear, 
and  a  laugh).  I  must  eonfesa  that  I  waa  not 
and  am  not  prepared  to  go  at  that  railroad  speed  at 
whidk  I  aee  some  gentlemen  here  this  evening  are  dis- 
posed to  go  (Hear).  I  am  very  anxious  to  progreaa  in 
the  matter,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  how  very 
difficult  it  is  to  advance  anj  question  in  which  the 
landed  btereat  la  concerned  (Hear,  hear),  even  though  it 
might  not  possess  one-tenth  part  of  the  difficulty  which 
this  question  does  possess  (Hear,  hear).  lam  much 
gratified  by  the  emirta  of  Lord  Portman,  because  I 
Uunk  that  it  is  a  step  towards  calling  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  bringing  men's  minds  to  bear  upon  it.  Yet  I  for 
one  am  not  prepared  to  take  a  step  in  the  same  direc- 


tion, 
tuie 


by  advising  immediate  application  to  the  legisla- 
(Hear).  Since  the  question  was  first  discussed,  I 
have  taken  all  the  pains  I  could  to  get  it  discussed  also 
at  the  local  clubs  in  the  country.  I  have  twice  written 
requesting  them  to  discuss  it,  and  I  find  that  17  out  of 
200  hwe  discussed  it  (Uughter).  Now,  no  doubt  that  to  a 
great  many  of  them  it  appeared  as  ''odd"  a  question  as  it 
was  to  the  Norfolk  landlord  (Hear,  laughter,  and 
cheers).  Mr.  Bennet  thinks  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  to  go  to  the  Legislature  for  an  enactment,  and  seve- 
ral gentlonen  present  coincide  with  him  in  that  view. 
I  think,  however,  that  Lord  Portman  gives  us  an  im- 
mediate answer  on  that  point.  Lord  Portman  aaid  he 
ahould  be  glad  to  see  the  heads  of  a  bill,  but  he  thought 
it  was  no  use  going  to  him  until  the  queation  waa  well 
digested  by  the  farmers  themselves  (Hear).  Now,  that 
is  my  feeling ;  and  if  you  think  that  the  fact  of  17  clubs 
having  discussed  the  matter  out  of  200,  amounts  to  well 
dlKesting  it,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you 
(Hear).  Tlie  primary  step  is,  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
the  landlords,  by  convincing  (hem  of  the  integrity  of 
our  intentions,  and  the  benefits  which  must  result  from 
the  system )  to  discuss  it  every  where,  and  to  dia- 
cuss  it  with  the  landlords  themselves,  until  we  satiafy 
and  convince  them  that  our  object  ia  a  good  one,  and 
thus  produce  a  moral  effeot  (Hear,  hear).  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  a  question  that  will  gather 
strength  as  it  grows ;  all  that  it  requires  is  to  be  well 
understood.  I  perfectly  agree  in  the  sentiment  that  the 
landlords  will  do  us  justice,  if  they  once  understand  It, 
but  I  feel  convmced,  at  the  same  time,  that  nothing  that 
we  can  do  will  enable  them  sufficiently  to  understand  it 
to  admit  of  speedy  legislation  (Hear).  The  gentle- 
men who  ara  here  fh>m  tiie  country  vrill  return  to  their 
different  districts,  and  report  the  spirit  in  wliidi  we  hAte 
dificussed  the  question.  I  felt,  when  I  entered  this  room, 
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that  I  could  not  if  I  wished  induce  you  to  do  anything 
which  should  affect  the  good  feeling  which  ought  to  exist 
between  landlord  and  tenant  (Hear).  But  don't  let  us 
have  ideal  friendship,  but  a  friendship  based  upon  and  ce- 
mented by  those  common  prindplea  which  unite  aU 
men,  whether  they  be  men  of  busmesi  or  members  of 
the  same  family  (Hear,  hear).  It  is  to  secure  a  friendship 
with  the  landlords  upon  these  solid  principles,  that  I 
am  anxious  to  have  this  question  well  understood,  in 
order  that  it  may  no  longer  appear  an  ''  odd"  question 
(Hear,  hear).  I  shall  now  conclude  by  congralnlatii^^ 
you  upon  what  I  hope  will  prove  the  good  effects  of  this 
meeting,  by  calling  upon  yon  to  discuss  the  matter  when- 
ever you  have  an  opportunity,  and  to  explain  it  as  our 
friend,  the  Norfolk  rarmer,  did  to  the  Norfolk  landlord 
(cheers).  Griving  then  aU  credit  to  the  landlords  of  this 
country  fbr  good  intentions  and  hitegrity,  I  say  that  I 
am  convinced  that  when  the  matter  ia  thoroughly  under- 
stood, the  question  of  tenant-right  will  be  conceded  to 
you  (cheers). 

The  CHAniMAN:  I  have  listened,  gentlemen,  with 
mnch  interest  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bennet, 
and  other  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  you.  Their 
opinions  generally  ooindde  with  mine.  I  consider,  and 
all  have  considered,  that  a  defined  and  well  regulated 
system  was  essential  to  a  good  understanding  between 
the  landlord  and  his  tenant  (Hear).  I  did  not  suppose 
that  at  a  numerous  meeting  like  this,  with  gentlemen 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  express  their 
opinions,  that  we  should  be  quite  unanimous ;  but  upon 
the  whole  we  are  all  pretty  mnch  of  one  mind  upon  this 
point :  namely,  that  a  defined  and  well  regulated  system 
of  tenant-right  will  be  advantageous  to  the  country  at 
large,  and  to  t^  landlords  themselves  (Hear).  I  quite 
agree  with  tiie  observation  of  Mr.  Bennet,  that  now  is 
the  time  to  persevere;  and  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  appoint 
a  committeefor  the  purpose  of  furtheringour  views  and  ob- 
tainmgour  object  (Hear).  Itstrikes  me  that  our  legiaUtors 
are  aware  diat  something  must  be  done  to  encourage  the 
investment  of  more  capital  in  the  soil ;  there  are  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  tJie  capital  so  invested  that  there 


might  be,  if  there  was  a  good  understanding  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  This  would  act  beneficially  upon 
the  landlord,  by  increasing  his  rents ;  upon  the  labourer, 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  employment ;  and  upon  the 
community  at  large,  by  increasing  the  staff  of  life  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers).  I  am  sure  that  the  sentiments  which 
have  been  expressed  to-night  will  show  to  the  world  that 
the  farmers  dedre  to  have  the  question  fiurly  settled ; 
that  they  have  no  wish  to  take  any  undue  or  unfiir  ad- 
vantage  of  the  question,  but  simply  want  it  adjusted  m 
a  manner  which  shall  be  conducive  to  the  advantage  of 
all  parties  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Shaw  then  moved,  **  That  a  well  regulated  sys- 
tem of  tenant-right  would  be  beneficial  to  the  hmdlonb 
of  this  country.'' 

*  Mr.  Gayford  seconded  it ;  and  said,  that  while  he 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  principle  that  the  landbrd 
would  compensate  a  good  tenant  for  the  improvemcati 
made  upon  a  fieum,  he  thought  that  on  the  other  hand  a 
bad  tenant  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  landholder 
for  ii^ury  done  to  hii  property  (Hear). 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bakbr  then  moved,  **  That  extended  security  to 
the  tenant,  for  his  investments  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soU,  would  tend  to  increase  the  produce,  and  preserve 
the  same  in  a  better  state  of  cultivation;  thereby  en- 
hancing its  value,  as  well  as  relieving  it  from  the  pay- 
ment of  poor-rates,  by  givmg  increued  employment  to 
the  labourer."  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bennkt  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  sIm 
carried  unanimously. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
objecta  of  the  meeting,  comprismg  the  following  gentle- 
men, vrith  power  to  add  to  their  number : — ^Mr.  Baker, 
Essex ;  Mr.  Bennet,  Bedfordshire ;  Mr.  UmberB,  War- 
wickshire ;  Mr.  Jonas,  Cambridgeshire  ;  Mr.  Edward 
Aiteheson,  Sussex;  Mr.  Oakley,  Kent;  Mr.  Balls, 
Cambridgeshire ;  Mr.  Smith,  Rutlandshum ;  Mr.  Tomer, 
Devonshire ;  and  Mr.  Hudson,  Norfolk. 

The  meeting  then  separated. 


THE   RODD   TESTIMONIAL. 

\ 

PROPOSID     AGRICUVrURAL    COLLBOI,  AND  MODBL  VARM. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  undertaking 
was  held  at  Oliver'a  Hotel,  Bodmin,  on  Wednesday,  6th  Jan., 
"to  receive  a  report  of  the  funds  already  raised,  and  to  adopt 
such  other  measures  as  may  be  deemed  expedient." 

The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  presided. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  of  influential  landowners ;  and 
not  an  inconsiderable  number  of  fanners.  The  general  spirit 
of  the  meeting  was  that  of  hearty  good  will  towards  the  pro- 
posed institution,  united  with  a  determination  to  proceed 
cautiously  and  carefully,  with  due  calculation  of  the  cost  and 
probable  results. 

Among  those  present,  we  observed  W.  H.  P.  Carew,  Esq., 
M.  P.,  the  Rer.  Canon  Rogers,  T.  J.  A.  Robsrtes,  Esq., 
Augustus  Coryton,  Esq.,  N.  Kendall,  Esq.,  Capt.  Hext,  C. 
Rashieigh,  Esq.,  E.  Archer,  Esq.,  Q.  Gumey,  Esq.,  T.  Pearce, 
Esq.,  E.  Stephens,  Esq.,  D.  P.  Hoblyn,  Esq.,  R.  G.  Bennet, 
Esq.,  T.  R.  Avery,  Esq.,  J.  C.  Roberts,  Esq.,  H.  Simcoe,E8qV, 
C.  C.  Hawker,  Esq.,  Rev.  Q.  Coiyton,  Rev.  C.  H.  Archer, 
Rev.  G.  Somerset,  Rev.  H.  A  Simooe,  Rev.  Darrd  Stephens, 
Bflv.  S.  WsUis  Roberts,  Rev.  F.  Kendall,  J.  Ward,  Esq.,  Capt. 
Tidddl,  Mr.  WaUis,  Ur.  Sndl,  Mr.  RaddeU,  &c. 


A  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting  hdieved  ttot 
sufficient  funds  could  be  raised  for  the  proposed  institution  w 
carried,  and  the  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  ip* 
pointed  as  a  committee  for  soliciting  support  from  the  different 
landowners  of  the  county : — 

Earl  of  St.  Germans,  Lord  Vivian,  Hon.  George  M.  Fortca- 
cue.  Sir  Chas.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  Mol»warth,  Bsrt.. 
S^LP.,  The  High  Sheriff,  Messrs.  Caiew,  M.P.,  Rashieigh,  MX. 
Trelawney,  M.P.,  Roberto,  Cohnan  Rashieigh,  Charies  Savle, 
Gwatkin,  Coryton,  Enys,  Davies  Gilbert,  Lethbridge,  Humphny 
Willyams,  Coryton  Roberts,  Aidier,  Goldsworthy  Ouid^, 
Davey,  Andrew,  Collins  of  Truthan,  Simooe,  Gully  Bennett, 
The  Mayor  of  Bodmin,  Messrs.  Avery,  Hemdon,  Steteiu, 
Pearse,  Sheann,  Rawlins,  Hendy,  Varooe,  Geach,  Wilis, 
Trethewy,  SneU,  Lskeman,  Pollard,  Doble,  Mark  Gay, 
Charles  Psrks,  and  D.  W.  RaddeD. 

Thanks  were  retiuaed  to  the  chairman,  and  to  Edwd 
Archer,  Esq.,  Ibr  his  eiBcient  services  in  promoting  the  unde^ 
taking ;  after  which  the  meeting  separated. 
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A  MEANS   OF  AFFORDING   EMPLOYMENT  TO  POOR   HIGHLANDERS. 


BY   MR.   HUGH     WATSON^    KEILLOR,   COUPAR-ANGUS. 


Haying  lately  had  opportunity,  by  personal  com- 
munication with  some  of  the  most  influential  and 
extensive  West  Highland  proprietors  of  land,  as 
also  from  written  information  and  public  newspa- 
per report,  of  learning  of  the  severity  of  the  distress 
vfaich  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
hies,  as  well  as  many  of  the  inland  Highland  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  are  inevitably  doomed  to  suffer 
by  the  fulure  of  their  principal  crop,  unless  re- 
lieved by  an  extraordinary  interference  of  the  go- 
remment,  or  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  their  fellow- 
subjects,  I  have  been  compelled  to  turn  my  mind 
to  this  distressing  subject,  both  from  a  sincere 
denre  of  using  my  best  endeavours  to  aid  in  al- 
leviating the  misery  of  these  poor  sufferers,  under 
the  severe  infliction  with  which  it  has  pleased  Pro- 
ndence  to  visit  them,  by  the  failure  in  their  chief 
means  of  support,  the  potatoes,  the  almost  total 
loss  of  which,  for  a  season,  as  food  for  man,  seems 
now  to  be  ascertained  beyond  doubt,  as  well  as  to 
suggest  the  means  of  future  independence  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  many  human  beings  so  afflicted.  The 
first  step,  of  course,  must  be,  to  see  that  starva- 
tion is  not  the  almost  immediate  consequence  of 
the  want  of  food,  so  far  as  charity  can  safely  be 
appbed  to  such  a  case ;  and  I  rejoice  to  observe 
that  much  has  been  done,  and  will  still  be  done,  in 
this  way.  But  I  hold  ther&  is  something  radically 
vrongin  the  management  of  landed  property,  where 
nich  numbers  of  human  beings  are  fostered  upon 
it,  as  cannot  be  supported  by  some  more  proper 
means  than  merely  keeping  in  their  lives  by  the 
faaUestaUowanceof  the  poorest  food,  Rnd  suffering 
them  barely  to  live  and  move,  without  being  able  to 
turn  their  industry  and  exertions  to  any  useful 
purpose  beyond  the  gratification  the  chief  may 
feel  in  lording  it  over  so  many  submissive  vassals, 
whom,  in  the  day  of  need,  he  has  not  the  means  of 
even  saving  from  starvation.  Therefore,  if  starva- 
tion is  likely  to  be  the  result,  for  this  season  at 
^t  let  their  more  fortunate  feUow-creatures  come 
fomrd  with  alacrity,  according  as  God  as  blessed 
them  with  the  means,  and  raise  such  a  fund  as  will 
$n{^ly  the  material  of  subsistence,  till  other  and 
iDore  rational  steps  than  have  hitherto  been  re- 
sorted to  shall  be  resolved  upon  by  the  Highland 
proprietors,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the  legislature,  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  great  a  national  ca- 
lamity. 

The  phm  which  suggests  itself  to  me,  as  likely 


to  afford  the  most  agreeable  first  step  to  the  High- 
lander, is  to  put  into  his  power  to  emigrate  into  the 
more  fertile  districts  of  his  own  country,  where  his 
labour  will  be  a  source  of  profit  to  those  who  em- 
ploy and  pay  him,  and  of  infinite  advantage  to 
himself  and  family  (if  he  have  one),  by  at  once 
raising  him  to  independence,  while  his  children 
will  be  reared  under  other  notions  than  merely  to 
have  existence.  For  this  purpose  I  would  suggest, 
as  a  partial  relief,  that  it  be  immediately  ascer- 
tained, by  the  clergymen  of  every  agricultural 
parish  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  to 
what  extent  labour  is  required,  how  many  families 
the  farmers  of  each  parish  could  accommodate  with 
houses  and  work  on  their  farms,  the  males  con« 
standy  for  a  year,  the  other  branches  of  th^  family 
as  the  operations  of  the  farm  may  require.  Judg- 
ing from  the  want  of  labourers  at  present  felt  in 
this  district,  I  calculate  that  each  agricultural 
parish  in  Scotland  would  take  a  supply  of  not  less 
than  twenty  families,  and  be  glad  to  receive  them, 
to  fiU  up  the  want  of  labour  occasioned  by  a  large 
portion  of  those  formerly  employed  in  agriculture 
now  removed  to  the  more  profitable  work  on  rail- 
ways and  in  manufactories.  It  may  be  that  High- 
landers may  not  be  able  to  work  skilfully  at  first 
in  the  various  departments  of  farm-labour;  but  let 
them  begin  with  their  spades,  or  trenching  and 
draining  implements,  and  be  paid  in  proportion  to 
their  dexterity,  or  by  piece-work,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  the  able-bodied,  if  toell  fed,  will  at  least 
be  capable  of  earning  a  decent  livelihood ;  while 
the  younger  branches  of  the  families,  male  and 
femde,  will  be  initiated  into  the  best  modes  of 
working.  Thus  our  Highlands  and  islands  will  be, 
as  must  have  been  intended  by  the  wise  Disposer 
of  all  events,  a  source  of  national  blessing  and 
advantage,  instead  of  a  load  upon  the  more  culti- 
vated districts,  and  in  future  years  they  would  be- 
come a  valuable  nursury  for  supplying  industrious 
labourers  to  our  increasing  manufactories,  and  im- 
proved system  of  farming  the  soil,  which  is  an- 
nually becoming  more  dependent  upon  manual 
labour.  In  a  short  time,  the  first  importation  of 
labourers  would  be  moved  to  better  employment, 
such  as  they  are  suited  for  by  their  training  and  edu- 
cation, and  thus  give  room  for  another,  and  perhaps 
more  extended  relief;  and  in  the  end,  their  present 
apparent  misery  will  have  been  only  the  first  great 
step  to  their  temporal  as  well  as  improved  spiritual 
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happioess,  by  forcing^  upon  tbem  a  change  in  every 
way  for  their  benefit. 

I  am  ready  to  accommodate  from  six  to  ten 
families  on  my  own  farms ;  and  if  this  forms  any 
criterion,  as  I  have  no  doabt  it  does,  of  the  wants 
of  others,  occupying  a  proportionate  extent  of  land, 
the  relief  to  the  over-populated  districts  of  the 
Highlands  would  at  once  be  very  great,  and  almost 
sufficient  for  the  present  emergency.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  expected  that  a  like  movement 
will  be  made  hy  mamtfaeturers,  and  other  employers 
of  labourers ;  or,  if  Uiey  urge  that  the  Highlanders 
are  not  qualified  to  work  in  manufactories,  let  them 
come  forward  with  present  relief  from  their  ample 
means,  and  look  for  their  viHmate  return  to  ^e 


supply  of  useful  labour  the  agriculturists  will  thus 
have  raised  up  for  them,  and  this  perhaps  at  no 
very  distant  period,  should  their  present  well- 
skilled  artisans  be  induced  to  remove  to  other  coun- 
tries, as  to  a  certain  extent  has  already  occtnrred. 

It  consists  with  my  knowledge,  that  not  less  than 
two  thousand  men  can  immediately  find  employ- 
ment, and  good  wages,  on  the  line  of  railway  form- 
ing from  Stirling  to  Perth,  and  onwards  to  Forfar ; 
and  other  lines  are  equaUy  desurous  of  increasing 
their  hands.  So  that  whatever  other  calamities  nay 
exist  in  the  Highlands,  the  wantof  onployment  for 
their  inhabitants  at  present  forms  no  part.— Journal 
of  Agriculture. 


YORK    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


This  flourishing  society  held  their  second  monthly 
meeting,  in  their  room  in  Low  Ousegate,  on  Thurs- 
day Dec.  10th,  1846.— R.  W.  F.  Mills,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  vice-presidents,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  White,  the  secretary,  read  over  the  minutes 
of  proceedings  since  the  last  monthly  meeting,  and 
stated  the  present  number  of  members  to  be  126, 
and  announced  a  donation  of  books  from  Messrs. 
Bellerby  and  Sampson  of  this  city,  consisting  of 
Marshall's  County  Reports,  five  vols  8vo.  and 
Evelyn's  Sylva,  edited  by  Dr.  Himter,  two  vols 
4to.  A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the 
donors,  the  chairman  introduced  Mr.  Ware,  of 
Skirpenbeck,  to  lead  the  discussion  upon  the  pre- 
vailing disease  of  the  potato  crops,  and  the  probable 
advantages  of  autumnal  planting. 

Mr.  Ware  in  a  luminous  and  clever  address 
reviewed  the  subject  of  the  potato  disease,  and 
stated  several  experiments  which  he  tried ;  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  he  quoted  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  writers  on  this  most  unaccountable 
disease ;  and  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Ware  laid  down 
the  following  rules : — 

1.  That  those  kinds  only  should  be  used  for  sets 
which  have  hitherto  been  found  the  least  injured 
by  the  epidemic ;  the  sets  not  to  exceed  the  middle 
size,  nor  to  be  under  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

2.  That  the  tubers  should  be  allowed  to  ripen 
before  taken  out  of  the  ground,  which  should  be  in 
dry  weather,  and  afterwards  be  stored  in  a  dry, 
cool  brick  or  stone  building,  properly  ventilated,  with 
a  little  quick-lime  scattered  over  them  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  bushel  of  lime  to  20  bushels  of  potatoes, 
and  frequently  sorted  over  to  prevent  sprouting. 

3.  That  the  land  should  be  well  pulverized  and 
Umed  in  the  spring  before  ridging,  and  the  potato 
planted  whole  under  the  manure,  and  quick-lime 


again  scattered  over  the  plants  alter  they  come  up, 
the  crop  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  properiy 
earthed  up.  For  autumnal  planting  he  would  have 
the  potatoes  replanted  in  ridges,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible alter  they  were  taken  up  in  October  or 
November,  and  under  the  manure ;  and  for  sprinir 
planting  he  would  recommend  the  latter  end  of 
April  or  first  week  in  May. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Ware's  observations,  whidi 
appeared  to  afiPord  considerable  satisfaction,  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Mr.  White,  who  dwelt 
principally  upon  the  advantages  of  the  rough  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  as  a  top  dressing,  and  also  as  a 
restorative  to  the  already  diseased  potato ;  Mr.  0. 
A.  Moore,  upon  the  botanical  nature  of  the  plant 
and  its  disease ;  Mr.  £.  Allen,  upon  its  physiologiea! 
phenomena;  and  Mr.  Smallwood,  whose  practical 
observations  met  with  considerable  attention,  as 
they  in  a  great  measure  corroborated  the  views  of 
Mr.  Ware.  TTie  following  resolution  was  then 
passed,  t(^ether  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ware 
and  to  the  chairman,  viz.  :— 

"That  whilst  unable  to  assign  satisfiM^ry 
causes  for  the  disease  which  has  lately  attacked  the 
potato  plant,  this  meeting  recommends  greater  care 
in  storing  the  crop ;  and  it  further  resolved  that, 
in  their  opinion,  autumnal  planting  of  potatoes  is 
the  most  desirable,  or,  when  that  cannot  be  adopted, 
planting  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  season  will  permit.  Tliey  recommend  the 
use  of  lime  or  other  manures  of  an  absorbent  cha- 
racter. The  meeting  also  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  White,  on  the  benefldal  effect  upon  dis- 
eased tubers,  by  steeping  them  in  a  solution  of  the 
rough  sulphate  of  magnesia  as  recommended  by 
that  gentleman,  and  that  the  same  salt  might  be 
advantageously  employed  as  a  top-dressing. 
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AN     IMPROVING    AGRICULTURIST. 


At  the  dinner  of  the  Stunmnater  Agricultural 
Meeting,  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable,  in  acknowledging 
the  toaat  of  hie  health,  addreeaed  the  company  as 
follows ; — 

1  am  fully  aoiaible,  that  from  the  kindness  of  my 
friend.  Sir  E.  Baker,  and  from  your  kindneee  alao, 
my  ezertione  to  cairy  out  improvementa  in  agri- 
cvitnre,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  increase  the 
produce  of  the  soil,  have  been  over  estimated 
("No, no/')-  Y«t  I  am  encouraged,  from  your 
mumimona  warmth  of  approval,  to  bdieve  that  you 
an  of  opinion  that  I  have  done  some  good  (Hear, 
bear).  Now,  gentlemen,  aa  ao  many  farmers,  nearly, 
3(D0  have  vimted  my  farms  during  the  last  year, 
it  irill  not  be  considered  egotistic  if  I  presume  to 
by  before  yoa  the  principle  upon  which  those  farms 
are  earned  on.  I  will  begin  with  the  arrangement 
Have  made  for  my  cattle  by  placing  them  on 
boards.  These  are  now,  after  many  experiments, 
ffihioned  thus : — ^A  space  of  four  feet  in  width  is 
allowed  to  eaeh  beast ;  the  boards  are  grooved 
behmd  to  prevent  their  alipping,  and  a  fall  of  half- 
an-inch  secures  the  rapid  flowing  away  of  the 
liqmd,  whilst  a  boy  with  a  scraper  constantly  takes 
avay  the  solid  manure — the  beasts  thus  kept  are 
gooenlly  cleaner  than  those  on  straw.  The  bene- 
fits are — 1.  That  I  am  no  longer  limited  in  the 
quantity  of  stock  I  keep  by  the  amount  of  straw 
grown— I  want  every  lock  of  straw  for  nobler  pur- 
poses; in  summer  to  phce  between  the  layers  of 
green  hay,  vetches,  clover,  &c.,  when  salted,  in 
vfaich  I  employ  it  to  cut  into  chaff  with  aUemate 
lajtrs  of  turnip  tops.  Now,  with  respect  to  these, 
I  assert  that  l^ey  are  worth  more  for  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  when  given  in  due  moderation,  than 
the  nme  weight  of  turnips.  The  objection  to  their 
lae,  ID  the  case  of  dairy  cows,  is  the  offensive  taste 
vbich  theee,  far  more  so  than  the  turnips  them- 
aehes,  comnmnicate  to  the  milk.  Saltpetre  will 
not  remove  thia ;  but  it  can  be  effectually  removed 
by  the  use  of  chbride  of  lime.  You  can  get  this 
fifom  druggists,  wholesale,  at  4d.  or  5d.  a  potmd. 
Dissolve  half  an  ounce  in  one  gallon  of  water,  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  this  to  every  gallon  of  milk— unless 
the  taste  be  strong,  half  a  table  spoonful  will  be 
sufficient— chum  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  this 
application,  I  will  undertake  to  assert,  will  remove 
instantaneously  all  bad  taste  from  the  milk,  and 
therefore  from  thebutter ;  care  of  coursebeing  taking 
tbat  the  chum  and  all  the  dairy  utensils  are  pre- 
nously  sweetened.  You  need  not  fear  the  use  of 
the  chloride;  in  such  quantities  it  is  perfectly 


wholesome ;  and  the  only  evil  of  adding  too  much 
is  that  you  will  give  a  worse  flavour  than  that 
which  you  seek  to  remove  (Hear).  I  have  brought 
some  pats  of  butter  treated  in  this  way,  and  I  beg 
to  ask  the  chairman  and  other  gentlemen  to  taste 
it,  and  say  if  there  is  any  taste  of  the  turnip  in  it. 
[Sir  £.  Baker  said  there  was  not  the  slightest  taste 
of  the  greens,  in  it.  He  had  never  before  tasted 
sweeter  butter.]  The  second  benefit  produced  is, 
that,  by  keeping  cattle  on  boards,  the  manure  is 
fit,  if  required,  for  immediate  use.  That  which  is 
dropped  in  one  day,  by  the  use  of  ashes,  may,  if 
required,  be  drilled  the  next.  It  was  in  this  fashion 
that  40  acres  of  stubble  turnips  have  been  grown 
by  me  this  year.  Look  at  this  root,  it  weighs  2lb.« 
its  green  weighed  precisely  the  same.  If  the  whole 
field  had  been  like  this,  the  crop  would  have  been 
32  tons  per  acre ;  for  the  turnips  were  drilled  only 
14  inches  apart,  and  singled  out  at  nine  inchea 
distance.  They  were  not  sown  until  the  last  week 
in  August,  after  one  ploughing,  crushing,  and  bar* 
rowing.  And  why  did  not  the  whole  field  give 
roots  like  these  ?  There  are  only  a  few  of  the  drills 
containing  turnips  so  large,  and  these  are  found 
where,  through  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  a 
double  quantity  of  manure  was  uttered  by  the  drill. 
Instructive  difference !  If  I  had  but  shown  more 
faith  in  mother  earth,  and  intrusted  her  with  2  cwt. 
of  guano  in  addition  to  my  home-made  manure, 
then  I  could  have  invited  you  to  come  and  admire 
30  tons  of  wheat  stubble  turnips  per  acre.  Oh,  if 
we  had  but  capital  enough,  and  trust  enough  in 
the  soil,  with  God's  blessing,  what  a  different  foce 
our  fields  would  wear  (cheering)  1  I  wiU  now  refer 
to  my  sheep  feeding  on  boards.  I  consider  this 
method  to  be  now  perfect — ^in  French  phrase,  tm 
fait  accompli »  Mine  have  done  this  year  admi- 
rably. I  will  state  the  result  of  two  weighings  of  a 
lot  of  six  of  those  sheep,  which  were  selected  as  fiedr 
representatives  of  the  flock  in  the  house ;  they 
were  weighed  at  a  distance  of  three  weeks,  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  : — 

First  Second  Whole 

weight.  weight.  gain. 

No.  1     .    .    2101b.  .  2271b.  .  171b. 

„    2     .     .     220     .  .  233     .  .  13 

„    3     •     •     216     .  .  220     .  .  5 

„    4     .     .     212     .  .  217     .  •  5 

„    5     .     .     205     .  .  220     .  .  15 

„    6     .     .     196     .  .  210    .  .  14 

69 
I  which  gives  a  gain  per  week  of  weight  to  each 
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sheep  on  the  average  of  somewhat  more  than  3}lb. 
When  they  were  first  "  put  up,"  they  ate  not  less 
than  20lb.  of^ Swedes  a  day  each ;  but  ktterly  they 
have  not  consumed  more  than  151b.  of  roots,  one 
half  being  Swedes,  the  other  half  Dale's  hybrids 
— ^the  160  sheep  ate  daily  1  bushel  of  linseed,  which 
weighed  631b.,  and  1  bushel  of  beans ;  which  gives 
5lb.  of  seed  and  beans  per  sheep  each  day  on  the 
average.  If  we  assume  the  value  of  turnips  to  be 
15s.  the  ton,  the  value  of 

105  1b.  .  .     8W. 

5  lb.  of  beans  and  linseed       7 
Attendance  per  sheep  .    1 

Or  ls.4id. 

to  3flb.  of  meat.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is 
"doing  well;"  but  still  I  am  obliged  to  remark 
that  the  vast  difference  between  the  several  sheep 
in  respect  to  the  increase  in  weight,  teaches  us  that 
these  calculations  ought  to  be  made  on  a  large 
flock,  where  we  may  hope  that  the  various  differ- 
ences will  correct  each  other,  and  produce  a  just 
estimate  of  what  we  may  hope  to  effect  in  the  ave- 
rage of  100  sheep.  But  yon  must  not  fail  to  re- 
mark, that  a  system  of  management  which  secures 
a  value  to  a  ton  of  Swedes  of  15s.,  consumed  on 
the  farm,  gives  a  large  return.  I  must  next  tell 
you  that  I  have  also  put  my  fatting  pigs  on  boards. 
I  almost  fear  to  announce  this,  lest  some  wag 
should  call  me  a  man  of  wood;  bat  you  will  at  least 
acknowledge  this  to  be  better  than  to  be  ''  a  man 
of  straw"  (a  laugh,  and  Hear,  hear).  I  rejoice  to 
tell  you  that  these  also  have  done  well  on  these 
"board  wages^—so  well  indeed  that  I  hesitate  a 
good  deal  to  tell  you  how  well.  You  will  not  be- 
lieve the  machine  or  the  weigher.  I  do,  because 
it  was  accurately  attended  to.  Three  pigs,  two 
hours  after  feeding,  at  3  p.  m.,  were  weighed  Nov. 
23,  and  at  the  same  hour,  under  the  same  condi- 
tion, on  Nov.  30.  I  will  give  you  the  weight  in 
pounds. 

First  Second 

weighing,    weighing.    Increase. 
No.  1     .     .     135     .     .     160    .     .     16     , 
„    2     .     .     126     .     .     140    .     .     14 
„    3     .     .     109     .     .     128     .     .     19 

No  one  will  believe  this  last  weighing  (a  farmer 
exclaimed,  "  I  would  not  if  the  man  swear  to  it !"). 
Nineteen  pounds  in  one  week !  I  credit  this,  but 
I  cannot  expect  you  to  do  so,  unless  I  told  you 
how  this  was  effected.  But  this  secret  of  pig 
feeding  I  .shall  keep  till  next  year,  unless  the 
worthy  chairman  has  some  yellow  cup  still  left 
behind  as  a  reward  for  a  fortunate  discoverer  (a 
laugh  and  cheers).  Gentlemen,  last  year,  at  the 
Blandford  dinner,  when,  in  full  reliance  on  the 
certainty  of  chymical  principles,  I  iisserted  that  I 


verily  believed  I  could  grow  a  Swede  turmp  on  the 
dinner  table — on  that  occasion  Mr.  Rickman,  whom 
I  now  see  present,  with  great   openness  declared 
that  I  was  trying  to  humbug  the  farmers.    Now,  I 
took  this  much  to  heart,  and  determined  secretly, 
for  fear  of  accidents,  to  put  my  principle  to  the 
test.    But  you  will  observe  that  nothing  can  be 
done  in  secret  at  my  farm.    A  chymist,  in  his  la- 
boratory, can  essay  100  experiments,  and  if  he  fail 
feel  no  blush  or  shame;  but  my  farms  are  so  orer- 
run.  and  every  washtub  peeped  into,  that  it  is  im- 
possiule  to  find  a  calm  retreat  for  any  haaardotu 
trial.    In  this  instance,  I  cut  holes,  as    you  see 
here  (showing  the  block  of  wood),  about  three 
inches  square,  and  one-and-a-half  inches  deep— 1 
filled  this  with  decaying  sawdust,  to  keep  up  a  sufv 
ply  of  moisture,  and  the  ashes  of  burnt  Swedes; 
and  on  the  top  sowed  some  seed  of  the  Swede  tar- 
nip.     For  concealment  I  placed  the  plank  under  a 
hedge,  which  also  kept  off  the  sun  in  fine  weather 
and  gave  it  lots  of  drip  in  wet ;  still  they  grew,  and 
here  are  two  of  them  (he  here  displayed  and  sent 
round  the  room  a  portion  of  the  plank  and  one  uf 
the  Swedes)  about  2lb.  weight.     I  am  certainly 
rather  ashamed  of  him  y-  but  consider  the  hard 
circumstances  of  his  birth   and  education.    Yet 
surely,  here,  in  this  humble  experiment,  so  strik- 
ingly confirmatory  of  the  large  one  on  Sutton 
Beach,  which  I  described  in  this  room  last  year,  a 
great  principle  is  involved :  does  it  not  tell  us  that 
no  land  can  be  so  sterile,  no  rocks  so  barren,  no 
acclivity  so  steep,  but  the  strong  sinews  of  our 
noble  labourers,  when  directed  by  science  and  ade- 
quate capital,  will  render  them  productive  and  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  human  life  ?     I  rgoice  in  the 
desert  spots  of  our  country — they  may  be  hopeless 
to  thepbugh;  but  the  pickaxe  and  spade,  these  can 
tell  them,  and  they  will  afford  employment  and 
sustentation  to  millions  yet  unborn.    Let  the  la- 
bourer be  well  paid,  and  housed,  and  fed,  and  with 
God's  blessing  I  fear  nothing  for  our  country 
(loud  cheers).    Those  barren  hills,  I  repeat,  I  love 
them— they  were  intended,  I  believe,  as  sharpeners 
of  the   human  intellect— Iio^or   improbu$  omnia 
vincit.     Whence  have  come  all  our  modem  im- 
provements in  agriculture?     Not  from  the  rich 
pastures  of  the  lazy  Stour,  but  from  stubborn, 
hopeless  lands,  where  men  were  forced  to  think 
and  contrive,  that  they  might  live  (loud  ^plause). 
Gentlemen,  in  these  days  our  fields  must  do  double 
duty.    I  will  now  describe  to  you  how  I  have  tried 
to  get  this  out  of  them,  both  on  my  chalk  and  clay 
farm,  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  fallow  year. 
On  the  chalk  farm  I  essayed  to  grow  peaa  between 
the  drills  of  mangold  wurzel  and  of  Swedes,  and  i 
did   so  with  great  success.     I  will  only  give  the 
parti  rnlarq  of  the  bet^ch  ejrperinieQt, 
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PER  ACRB.  £     8.     d. 

Hoeinf(  out  drills,  two  feet  apart,  for  the 

peas,  and  drilling  them  by  hand         .    0  10    0 
Peas,  two  and  a  hidf  bushels      .  .     0  18    0 

Harvesting  them,  by   cutting    off  the 
haulm  with  tlie  hoe     .  .  .050 


Four  sacks  of  white  peas  at  328. 


1   13    0 
6     8     0 


Gain  by  this  stolen  crop  .  .    4  15     0 

And  to  show  that  those  peas  did  not  injure  the 
mangold  warzel,  I  may  add  that  I  have  stored  18 
tons  of  roots  per  acre.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  pea  which  I  sowed  is  remarkably 
short  in  the  haulm,  not  exceeding  nine  inches,  and 
alao  ripens  early.  If  there  was  much  haulm,  it  is 
plam  that  th«  pea  would  interfere  with  or  be  injured 
by  the  interstitial  crop  (Hear,  hear).  On  my  clay 
knat  I  tried  another  form  of  double  culture — beans 
and  mangold  wurzel ;  the  plan  pursued  here  was 
to  bunch  tfaem, ».  e.  four  holes  within  a  square  of 
four  inches  was  made  with  a  dibbling  stick,  and 
fow  beans  inserted ;  these  little  squares  were  three 
feet  apart  every  way,  but  so  that  the  squares  in  each 
alternate  drill  were  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
space  between  two  squares  of  the  contiguous  drill. 
This  arrangement  secured  room  for  the  hoe,  the 
son  and  wind.  The  cost  of  these  operations  stands 
thus:—  £  8.  d. 

2\  pecks  of  beans  for  seed .  .035 

Labour  for  dibbing  the  beans         .050 
Harvesting  them     .  .  .060 

0  14  5 
produce,  fonr  sacks,  which  ought  to  have  been  six 
sacks,  but  for  some  farmer's  friends  in  the  shape 
of  field  mice,  which  eat  the  beans  as  they  were  com- 
ing up.  You  will  observe  that  I  do  not  charge 
rent,  &c.,  against  this,  but  against  the  principal 
crop  which  occupies  the  ground.  The  mangold 
wnrzel,  in  this  instance,  was  very  fine,  not  less  than 
20  tons  per  acre — ^testifying  the  harmlessness  of 
the  intercalated  beans.  The  mangold  wurzel  seed 
and  manure  were  also  dibbled.  I  must  also  beg 
J^our  attention  to  these  two  specimens  of  carrot, 
the  one  grown  on  my  chalk  farm,  the  other  grown 
on  clay.  They  are,  as  you  see,  very  fine ;  they  are 
not  fsdr  samples,  but  picked  specimens ;  yet  they 
belong  to  a  very  good  crop ;  the  chalk  carrots 
attaining  15  tons,  the  clay  carrots  27  tons  per  acre. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a  valuable  produce. 
From  this  case,  then,  we  may  learn,  that  both  your 
chalk  and  your  clay  soils  (if  well  trained)  will,  with 
proper  culture,  yield  abundantly  this  valuable 
esculent.  In  conclusion,  I  must  refer  to  the  oft- 
repeated  question — What  are  your  profits  i  Now 
I  have  always  been  able  to  give  the  cost  and  profit 
on  any  given  crop;  bat,  from  peculiar  circum- 


stances, I  have  a  great  difficulty  in  disentangling 
all  the  expenses  of  my  farm.  Please  to  remember 
that  I  have  the  kindest  landlord  in  the  world,  who 
says,  "  You  may  put  up  what  buildings  you  Uke, 
lay  down  what  drains  you  please,  grub  up  what 
fences,  cut  down  any  interfering  timber"  (Hear). 
Now,  I  have  made  pretty  free  use  of  this  licence, 
as  you  may  see ;  but  as  the  greatest  proportion  of 
my  drains,  and  most  of  my  buildings,  &c.,  are  done 
by  my  own  constant  labourers,  I  avow  a  great  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  these  separate  items,  classifying 
them  respectively  under  "permanent  improve- 
ments," on  which  only  per-centage  should  be 
charged,  and  the  proper  outgoings  of  a  tenant. 
For  one  portion  of  a  labourer's  day  is,  with  me, 
given  to  loading  a  cart ;  the  other  half,  perhaps, 
in  making  a  tank,  or  putting  up  a  cow-shed.  Still 
I  protest  against  the  notion,  that  a  yearly  tenant- 
farmer  could,  with  prudence,  make  such  an  outlay 
as  I  have  made  without  the  security  of  a  lease  or 
of  some  legal  agreement  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers). 
And  yet  without  the  improvements  which  this  out- 
lay implies — ^without  the  buildings,  tanks,  drains. 
See,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  many  of  the  returns 
which  I  make  can  be  effected.  He  may,  in  many 
cases,  grow  the  roots ;  but  without  sheds  and  shel- 
ter, in  such  a  climate  as  this,  how  will  he  make  his 
roots  worth  even  15s.  a  ton?  The  most  startling 
part  of  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  make  is 
the  high  estimate  which  I  set  upon  my  green  crops. 
I  said,  in  the  commencement,  that  I  did  not  think 
our  climate  favourable  for  the  growth  of  wheat, 
and  that,  therefore,  for  that  crop  I  think  we  need  a 
moderate  protection ;  but  in  the  matter  of  roots  we 
may  defy  the  world.  There  are  many  varieties  in 
rotation  for  the  green  crop  year.  On  my  wheat 
stubble  of  the  end  of  August,  I  may,  as  you  have 
seen,  raise  a  splendid  crop  of  stubble  turnips,  and 
then  in  the  spring  I  can  grow  carrots  or  wurzel, 
with  beans  or  peas,  and  Swedes;  or  I  may  sow 
early  in  September  winter  vetches,  cut  them  in  the 
middle  of  May,  when  in  flower,  and  make  them 
into  green  hay,  and  then  secure  at  least  16  tons 
of  Swedes  per  acre ;  or  if  clover  was  sown  with  the 
wheat,  and  the  clover  is  well  dunged  in  the  winter, 
you  can  cut  it  twice,  and  then  get  an  excellent 
crop  of  turnips.  This  I  did,  even  in  the  drought 
of  this  season,  on  my  hill  farm ;  or,  instead  of 
stubble  turnips  you  may  drill  on  the  stubble  rape, 
and  if  well  manured  it  will  yield  immensely  at  the 
end  of  April,  when,  of  course,  you  can  get  a  full 
crop  of  Swedes.  I  take  then,  as  the  basis  of  my 
calculation,  that  the  Swede,  or  mangold  wurzel 
root,  is  158.  per  ton,  at  the  least,  to  be  consumed 
by  sheep,  or  cows,  or  pigs,  on  the  farm ;  and  that, 
therefore,  my  root  crop,  including  the  intercalated 
one,  is  worth  £15  an  acre.     I  assume  that  the 
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wheat  crop  yielded  32  buaheU  an  acre«  which  at 
618.  the  buahel*  will  give  £9  128.  an  acre;  taking 
the  difference,  the  average  annual  produce  of  an 
acre  of  highly  fanned  ground  I  calculate,  from 
my  own  returns,  to  be  at  the  lowest  £12  68.  And 
now  I  come  to  the  expenses;  and  the  principal 
charge,  which  will  seem  exaggerated,  is  £3  an  acre 
for  manual  labour.  Gentlemen,  this  is  the  item 
which  gives  me  most  satisfaction.  Is  it  not  de- 
lightful when  an  able4M>died  quiet  fellow  comes 
begg^g  for  work  to  know  that  you  can  employ 
him,  and  that  too  profitably }  I  honestly  avow  that 
this  is  the  joy  and  delight  and  mainspring  of  all 
my  agricultural  pursuits ;  it  is  this  which  to  me 
exalts  agriculture  far  above  a  mere  mercenary 
speculation,  and  this  I  doubt  not  you  feel  like  my- 
self. But  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  no  money 
spent  on  our  farms  is  so  productive  as  that  which 
goes  in  well  directed,  well  paid  labour.  I  believe 
God's  blessing  goes  with  it.  But  to  return  to  the 
average  expenses  of  an  acre  of  land  on  a  farm  of 
200  acres. 


Bent         .... 
Tithes,  68. ;  ratea  and  taxeS)  58. 
Labour         .... 
Horses  .  .  .  .  . 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Seed 

Manure        .... 
Interest  on  £15  per  acre,  at  10  per  cent. 


But  the  return  is 


Estimated  profit  per  acre 


9    5    6 


,     12    6    0 


3    1    6 


Gentlemen,  from  experience  I  know  three  crops 
can  be  raised  at  the  expense  now  given,  and  thai^- 
ing  you  for  the  kind  attention  you  have  given  to 
my  lengthened  statement,  I  commend  to  you  the 
£3  per  acre  profit,  and  I  wish  in  the  coming  year 
you  all  may  get  it  (continued  cheering,  reiterated 
again  and  again). 


THE    SUPPLY    OF    ANIMAL    FOOD. 


The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  animal  food 
is  now  attracting  much  attention,  and  the  most 
profitable  and  speedy  mode  of  producing  it  is  the 
subject  of  general  discussion  among  the  breeders 
and  graziers.  The  extraordinary  consumption  of 
the  past  two  years  has  risen  from  very  satisfactory 
causes— abundant  employment  for  the  lower  orders 
at  adequate  wages ;  it  is  this  which  has  caused  so 
great  a  demand,  and  produced  the  corresponding 
scarcity  in  that  principal  article  of  food  for  the 
poor,  mutton. 

Every  article  or  paragraph  must  have  its  limit; 
this  shall  be  confined  to  mutton— the  production 
of  mutton;  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  being  to  produce  the  greatest  weight 
of  food  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  least  cost, 
lliis  must,  ere  long,  be  the  all-important  questbn. 
The  inquiry  wiU  not  be  between  Sussex  Downs  or 
Hampshire  Downs,  fine  Leicesters  or  long  Leicesters, 
Gloucester  long-wools  or  Lincoln  long-wools;  but 
which  will  soonest  attain  the  most  profitable  ma- 
turity. Weight  of  carcass  must  ultimately  be  the 
great  end  aimed  at;  quaUty  of  flesh  will  become  a 
secondary  consideration,  because  the  bulk  of  con* 
sumption  is  with  the  labouring  classes,  to  whom 
quality  of  meat  is  by  no  means  the  main  thing. 
The  public  must  be  fed,  and  that  at  a  cheap  rate. 
In  order  to  obtain  mutton  of  first  quahty  it  is  a 
well-known  practice  and  requisite  to  keep  a  South- 
down 8heep  to  ita  third  or  fourth  year ;  obeervej 


not  to  fifttten,  but  to  secure  quality  of  meat.  What 
a  waste  of  time  for  quality  of  flesh  I  This  cannot 
continue,  quantity  must  supersede  quality.  The 
Gloucester  and  Lincoln  long-wools  are  the  largest 
breed  of  sheep  in  the  kingdom,  and  will  not  require 
more  than  eighteen  to  twenty-four  months  in  fat- 
tening to  full  maturity,  weighing,  at  twenty-foor, 
from  22  to  40lbs.  per  quarter ;  and  where  the  flock 
is  not  required  for  folding,  grazing  open  downs  or 
mountain  pastures,  and  the  like,  they  will  be  found 
the  most  profitable  breed  for  the  producer,  and  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  public,  being  the  fastest 
growers,  and  also  quick  feeders,  realizing  the  great- 
est weight  of  flesh  in  the  shortest  time. 

Much,  very  much,  certainly  depends  upon  selec- 
tion and  careful  breeding;  but  more  closely  con- 
nected with  this  than  is  generally  imagined,  is  the 
proper  management  and  feeding.  No  animal  in- 
tended for  fattening  ought,  at  any  time,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  still;  they  must  be  kept  thriving, 
and  while  in  health  this  is  easy  of  attainment,  in 
this  country,  at  least,  by  the  use  of  com,  dkt, 
meal,  and  the  various  esculent  roots  which  have  be- 
come almost  indispensable  adjuncts  to  goodgrazing; 
warmth  and  shelter  in  winter,  cool  and  shade  in 
summer,  are  equally  desirable.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  animal  should  be  kept  quiet  and  composed;  no 
restless  ones  will  fatten  rapidly,  nor  will  those  of 
predatory  habits  thrive  fast;  secure  contentment, 
feed. punctually,  and  the  result  may  be  anticipated. 
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October  Meetmg.-*C.  G.  Whittaker,  Esq.*  in 

t2w  chair.    Subject  for  diacuasion :  The  beat  sub« 

stitute  for  summer  fallows. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Elv/s  idea  was 
that  the  best  substitute  for  summer  fallows  was  to 
fiinn  high,  cultivate  well,  and  change  the  crops  as 
mach  as  possible. 

Mr.  Whiting  said  that  on  much  land,  where  a 
iew  years  since  fallows  were  deemed  indispensable^ 
fallows  were  either  now  omitted,  or  resorted  to  much 
loi  frequently  than  before.  It  was  of  gnat  import- 
ance to  the  tfflers  of  land  which  it  waa  atill  con* 
■dered  neoessaory  to  fallow — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  huge  tract  of  the  Weald  days-— to  know  how 
tbii  hnprovcment  had  been  effected^  and  whether 
ihtj  could  adopt  the  means  which  had  been  re- 
torted to. 

Mr.  FvLL^osRy  of  Milton-nezt«8ittingboume» 
said  that  be  had  some  exceedingly  stiff  clays ;  but 
he  had  drained  them^  and  he  was  now  able  not  only 
to  diffpenae  with  fallows  on  these  clays,  but  had 
been  able  to  grow  crops  of  swedes  and  mangel 
vand,  in  which  he  had  been  pretty  successful. 
He  had,  in  consequence  of  improving  these  cold 
chys,  altogether  altered  his  mode  of  cropping.  He 
did  not  now  grow  wheat  so  frequently,  but  he  grew 
more  when  he  did  grow  it.  He  now  grew  as  much 
fheat  on  40  acres  as  he  used  to  grow  on  50  acres. 
His  course  used  to  be— fallow,  wheat,  beans,  wheat, 
doTer, wheat,  and  oats;  his  present  course  was 
tnmips  (with  dung),  oats,  beans  or  peas,  wheat, 
clover  and  wheat.  He  sometimes  gave  a  dressing 
of  chalk  to  some  of  his  land  instead  of  dung,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  quite  as  productive  as  dung. 
On  land,  however,  where  this  was  the  case,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  land  had  ever  been  chalked  be- 
fore. He  had  some  other  clay  land,  however, 
which  had  always  been  chalked,  and  on  which 
chalk  now  seemed  to  be  of  little  or  no  benefit. 

The  Chairman  asked  what  was  the  operation 
of  fime  or  chalk,  when  placed  on  the  soil  ? 

Mr.  Whitino  said  that  lime  was  more  or  less 
a  constituent  in  the  formation  of  nearly  all  plants, 
which  could  not  exist  without  lime ;  for  it  was  well 
known  to  scientific  farmers,  that  if  a  plant  required, 
say,  ten  ingredients  from  the  soil,  and  any  one  of 
these  ten^  ingredients  was  absent  from  the  soil,  the 
plant  could  not  grow,  or,  at  all  events,  could  never 
nature  its  seed.  Some  plants,  such  as  lucerne, 
eainfoin,  and  clover,  required  a  great  deal  of  lime, 
and  were  consequently  frequently  made  to  grow 
very  rapidly  by  the  application  of  gypsum^  which 


was  sulphate  of  lime.  Chalk,  being  a  carbonate  of 
lime,  a  compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  might 
possibly,  during  its  disintegration  by  the  action  of 
the  air  and  the  rains,  supply  a  portion  of  carbonic 
add  to  the  plant,  the  lime  being  taken  up  by  some 
of  the  acids  in  the  soil  which  had  for  it  a  stronger 
affinity.  Carbonic  add  was  known  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  plants.  Chalk  also  operated  mechani- 
cally by  lightening  heavy  and  stiff  soils,  by  ex- 
panding and  contracting  with  the  variations  of 
atmospheric  temperature,  in  a  different  degree  from 
the  soil  which  surrounded  it,  and  thus  rendering 
it  more  pernons  to  the  air.  Unslacked  lime  was 
also  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  decompo- 
sing the  inert  vegetable  matters  in  the  soil  with 
which  it  might  be  brought  into  contact,  thus  again 
rendering  them  soluble  and  fit  for  the  food  of 
plants. 

The  Chairman  asked  if  the  cultivators  of  the 
Weald  clays  could,  after  draining,  adopt  the  present 
course  of  Mr.  Fullager. 

Mr.  T.  Haybs,  of  Marden,  said  that  he  thought 
that  beans  and  wheat  might  be  grown  alternately 
on  the  Weald  clay,  as  long  as  the  land  remained 
clean.  As  soon  as  it  got  foul,  however,  they  would 
be  compelled  to  fallow. 

Mr.  Fullager  asked  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  farm  the  Weald  clays  without  allowing 
them  to  get  so  foul. 

Mr.  Hayrs  said  that  they  sometimes  got  a  wet 
summer  and  a  wet  aatumn,  and  that  then  it  was 
impossible  to  clean  the  land. 

Mr.  Whitino  asked  if  any  gentleman  knew  of 
any  Weald  clay  farm  which  had  been  well  drained, 
and  on  which  summer  fallows  had  been  dispensed 
yrith  in  consequence  ? 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  he  did  not  know  of  any 
Weald  clay  farm  which  had  been  wholly  drained, 
although  portions  of  many  farms  had  been  drained. 
If  turnips  were  sown  in  the  drained  clays,  they 
were  still  too  wet  to  permit  of  the  turnips  being  fed 
off;  and  even  in  drawing  the  turnips,  if  it  happened 
to  be  a  wet  season,  so  much  harm  was  done  by 
*•  stodging"  the  land,  that  the  effects  were  observ- 
able for  the  next  year  or  two.  More  harm  was 
done  by  this  than  could  be  gained  by  the  turnips. 
Mr.  Barnes  did  not  pull  his  turnips  at  this  time  of 
year,  but  let  them  stand  for  seed. 

The  Chairman  :  He  sows  his  seed  in  July,  and 
cuts  the  seed  about  June. 

Mr.  Hayes  said  that  the  clay  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fullager  was  very  different  from  the  day  of  the 
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Weald  of  Kent^  as  it  did  not,  he  believed^  break  up 
in  such  large  blocks,  and  that  it  ran  much  more 
easily,  after  a  shower,  than  the  Weald  clay. 

Mr.  Whiting  said  that  Mr.  Fullager's  clay  lay 
above  the  chalk,  in  the  London  clay  formation,  the 
Weald  clay  being  below  the  chalk  and  the  green 
sand. 

After  some   further  conversation  a  resolution 


was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  on  light  dry  land, 
with  high  manuring,  frequent  change  of  crop,  and 
good  cultivation,  fallows  were  altogether  unneces- 
sary, and  that  on  clays  well  drained  they  might 
often  be  avoided;  but  that  on  the  Weald  clays, 
particularly  where  much  shaded  by  trees,  and  after 
wet  autumns,  summer  faDowing  was  generally  in- 
dispensable. 


REFLECTIONS    ON    OVER-FED    ANIMALS. 

BY   ARTHUR   CHERRY,   M.R.C.V.S. 


The  annual  shows  of  fat  cattle  are  suggestive  of 
several  important  points  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  object  of  these  shows  is  ostensibly  for  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds  of  those  animals  reared 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  food  for  man — ^to  pro- 
duce the  largest  amount  of  animal  food  at  the  least 
erpenditure  of  means. 

To  attain  these  objects,  certain  particular  points  in 
the  form  or  shape  of  animals  have  been  found  to  be 
requisite,  nay,  indeed,  imperative.  The  possession 
of  these  peculiar  points  constitute  "  symmetry  j" 
and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  development, 
so  is  the  animal  more  or  less  able,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  to  lay  on  an  excess  of  fat. 

This  power  of  la^ng  on  fat  is  apart  from  another 
peculiarity,  which,  originally  an  individual  excep- 
tion, may,  by  careful  selection  and  attention  to  the 
breeding,  become  permanent.  This  peculiar  qua- 
lity is  that  of  "early  maturity,"  which  some  breeds 
possess  in  a  marked  degree.  The  professed  aim 
of  all  good  breeders  has  been  the  union  of  these 
two  qualities. 

An  important  question  arises  lespecting  the  best 
*'  size"  of  animals ;  whether  a  large  or  small  va- 
riety be  the  most  profitable  stock.  Opinions  have 
been  much  divided  on  this  point ;  but  from  some 
cause  not  easily  to  be  understood,  unless  it  arose 
from  the  peculiar  views  of  our  "fashionable" 
breeders,  the  large  animal  has  had  the  preponder- 
ance. That  "  fashion"  or  some  other  local  or  per- 
sonal view  has  been  the  cause,  is  obvious ;  because 
observation  and  the  reasonings  of  common  sense 
point  more  to  the  opposite ;  namely,  that  animals 
of  a  medium  size,  or  rather  below  it,  are  those 
which  arrive  earliest  at  maturity,  and  collectively 
return  the  greatest  weight  from  a  given  quantity  of 
food. 

Another  important  question  suggests  itself  re- 
garding the  policy  of  over-feeding  an  animal;  and 
that  a  large  number  of  aiumals  designed  for  the 
food  of  man  are  over-fed  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one ;  and  reflection  will  shew  that  this  operates  in 


a  double  degree  or  ratio  beyond  a  certain  point. 
The  powers  of  animal  life  are  capable  of  assimila- 
tion in  a  great  degree ;  but  there  are  limits  to  this 
as  to  everything  else ;  and  if  the  means  of  attain- 
ing fatness  be  carried  beyond  this  natural  mediom 
point,  a  loss  is  inevitable.  Thus,  as  an  illustration : 
If  the  weight  of  a  lean  animal  be  represented  by 
10,  and  a  given  quantity  of  food  be  represented  by 
20,  the  result  being  a  gain  in  weight  of  5  =  15, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  medium,  an  addition  of 
20  of  food  would  not  produce  a  further  gun  of  5, 
as  in  the  first  instance,  but  would  give  only  an  ad- 
dition dependent  entirely  on  the  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual animal,  the  time  in  which  the  food  having 
to  be  consumed  being  in  each  case  the  same;  hence, 
all  that  portion  of  nutriment  which  could  not  be 
assimilated,  as  also  the  time  occupied  in  the  con- 
sumption of  this  latter  portion  of  food,  is  double 
loss  to  the  producer.  AH  practical  feeders  know 
this  fact ;  but  it  is  not  acted  on  in  the  manner  or 
to  the  extent  it  deserves ;  for,  simple  as  it  seems, 
its  consequences  on  a  large  scale  are  most  im- 
portant. 

Early  maturity  is,  again,  a  most  desirable  object, 
and  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  attain  it ;  for 
if  an  animal  can  be  produced  which  shall  arrive  at 
a  state  of  maturity,  say  at  four  years  old,  and  ano- 
ther can  be  brought  into  a  similar  state  at  three 
years  old,  there  is  a  gain  to  both  consumer  and 
producer  of  1  in  4,  or  a  relative  proportion  of 
75,000  to  100,000.  These  aro  no  idle  chimeras, 
but  practical  facts,  and  which  must  rule  and  regu- 
late the  producer  in  his  future  proceedings. 

It  may  appear  superfluous  to  urge  these  various 
points ;  but  not  so  when  we  see  diat  associations 
which  were  established  with  the  laudable  object  of 
improving  the  breeds  of  our  domestic  animals 
have  in  very  truth  outgrown  themselves.  Can  any 
one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  cattle-shows  of  the 
last  twenty-years,  say  that  the  last  few  are  what  they 
were  in  the  display  of  symmetry,  or  that  there  has 
been  any  gain  in  earlier  maturity  ?    These  points 
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were  at  their  TnaTiiniim  several  years  since.  Size 
still  remains  the  same;  but,  aJas!  where  is  the 
straight  back,  the  square  quarter,  the  deep  thigh, 
the  good  chest  ?  "  Echo'answers,  *  Where  ?' "  It 
is  true  we  now  and  then  see  splendid  forms ;  but 
these  only  show  that  there  are  exceptions,  and 
shadow  forth  the  general  degeneracy  in  the  greater 
degree.  The  breeders'  adage,  that  "  fat  covers  a 
multitude  of  faults,"  is  too  correct  to  be  disputed ; 
bot  if  the  faults  before  alluded  to  shew  through  the 
enormity  of  these  mountains  of  fat,  mto  what  a 
state  of  degeneracy  must  the  "  crack^'  stocks  of  our 
highly-famed  cattle  have  fallen  I  It  is  lamentable 
to  rdect  on :  even  the  breeders  of  these  stocks 
themselves  are,  at  last,  aware  of  the  palpable  dege- 
neracy which,  as  professed  judges,  they  ought  to 
hare  foreseen  and  prevented  ere  it  commenced. 


The  plain  truth  is,  that  for  many  years  past  a  few 
stocks  only  have  been  the  producers  of  all  these 
obese  animals ;  and  from  breeding  in-and-in,  and 
from  pampering,  the  original  excellence  is  worn 
out.  That  benefit  was  derived  from  the  dispersion 
of  well-formed  animals  must  be  admitted ;  but 
that  was  before  the  degeneracy  had  become  esta- 
blished ;  the  mischief  has  now  gone  too  far  with 
these  ''  show  stocks :"  the  bad  points  have  existed 
long  enough  to  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring.* 
Our  old  fine  breeds  are  in  their  full  vigour  still ; 
and,  despite  of  partial  clubs,  sh<yws,  or  whatever 
else  "  fashion*'  may  for  the  time  sanction,  common- 
sense  wiU  keep  them  as  perfect  and  as  famed  as 
they  ever  were,  as  our  fairs,  and  more  particularly 
Smithfield,  are  daily  shewing. 
December,  1846. 


REPORT  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  WASTE  IJiSD  ON  THE  FARM  OF 
PARKTON,  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  KILLEARNAN  AND  COUNTY  OF  ROSS, 
BELONGING    TO    COL.    H.    D.    BAILUE   OF    REDCASTLE,  M.P. 


BY   WILLIAM   DICK 


Having  entered  to  the  farm  of  Parkton,  contain* 
log  seventy  acres  of  'arable  land,  in  1838,  and  afler 
putting  it  into  good  order,  my  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  improvement  of  a  piece  of  waste  land, 
which  stretched  in  a  continuous  line  along  the 
north-east  side  of  the  farm,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  patches  to  the  south.  I  have  altogether  im- 
proved fifty  acres,  of  which  about  thirty  acres  have 
been  brought  under  the  plough  during  the  last 
three  years. 

The  gronnd  was  formerly  under  fir-wood,  which 
was  cut  and  sold  about  twelve  years  since,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  acres,  which  are  still  standing. 
The  surface  was  generally  covered  with  short 
stunted  heath,  the  pasturage  on  which  was  proba- 
bly not  worth  more  than  2s.  per  acre.  The  soil 
was  a  clayey  gravel,  in  some  places  inclining  to 
peat,  on  a  subsoil  of  wet  clayey  graveL 

The  ground  was  trenched  twelve  inches  deep, 
wth  the  exception  of  three  acres  which  were  taken 
in  with  the  plough,  and  about  twenty-five  acres 
were  partially    fiirrow-drained,  at    eighteen  and 


♦  A  curious  fact  is  stated  by  W.  J.  Goodwin, 
Esq.,  y.S.  to  her  Majesty,  in  connexion  with  the 
bre^g  of  her  Majesty's  "  creams."  The  sire  and 
dam,  brought  from  Hanover,  of  the  height  of 
fourteen  hands,  became,  by  better  management^  in 
the  second  generation,  sixteen  or  even  sixteen  and 
a  half  hands  high ;  and  when  these  larger  progeny 
are  sent  back  to  the  country  of  their  progenitors^ 
and  submitted  to  the  same  management,  they  re- 
toTD,  m  the  like  period  of  two  generations,  to  the 
origiiud  small  tnzg. 


£ 
168 


as 

d. 
0 


TENANT. 

twenty-four  feet  apart,  according  to  the  retentive 
nature  of  the  subsoil.  Large  open  drains  were 
made  to  subdivide  the  grounds  into  fields. 

The    exi)ense  of  these  improvements  was 
follows : — 
Trenching  twenty-eight  acres,  at  £6 

per  acre     .... 
Ploughing  three  acres,  and  taking 

out  roots   .... 
Clearing  the  ground  of  roots,  stones, 

andkveUi^ 
3,363  yards  of  large  covered  drains, 

at  2d.  per  yard 
2,975  yards  of  large  open  drains,  at 

lid.  per  vafd 
20,398  yaros  of  furrow  drains,  at  id. 

per  yard    .  «  .  . 


6  0  0 
62  0  0 
27  18  10 
18  11  lOi 


84  19   10 

Total  .  .  .£367  10    6i 

Making  an  average  cost  of  £11  17s.  Id.  per  acre. 
The  first  crop  was  taken  in  1843  from  about  ten 
acres,  which  were  well  limed,  and  manured  with 
farm-yard  dung,  and  sown  with  barley,  which 
yielded  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  about  four  quarters  per 
acre.  In  the  following  year,  1844,  this  ground  was 
pastured.  In  1845  it  was  broke  up  for  oats,  which 
yielded  a  very  fair  crop,  probably  five  quarters  per 
acre.  The  remaining  twenty  acres  were  prepared 
for  oats  in  1844  by  manuring  and  liming,  and  the 
crop  was  a  fair  one,  at  least  five  quarters  per  acre. 
In  1845,  this  portion  was  under  turnips  and  pota- 
toes—the potetoes  being  a  good  crop,  but  the  tur- 
nips were  below  an  average  .-^Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society, 
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EFFECTS    OF    RAILWAYS    UPON   AGRICULTURE. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  the  evidence  of 
James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Deanston,  given  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Railway  Acts  Enactments — ^the  minutes  of  the 
testimony  adduced  before  which  committee  have 
just  been  issued,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  that 
House,  dated  the  25th  of  August  last.  The  ex- 
tracts in  question  relate  to  the  effects  of  the  facili- 
ties afforded  by  railway  conveyance  to  agricultural 
improvement : — 

Have  vou  had  occasion  to  coneider  the  £scilitie8 
afforded  by  railway  conveyance  to  agricultural  im- 
provements ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

Will  you  state  generally  what  you  consider  Has 
been  the  result  ?— I  have  observed  upon  those  lines 
that  have  been  in  existence  for  some  vears,  over 
which  I  have  had  occasion  to  travel,  that  a  very 
great  agricultural  improvement  of  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  has  been  the  result,  arising  mainly 
from  the  cheapness  and  facility  of  transport;  and  I 
have  drawn  out  some  tables  to  illustrate  that.  I 
have  one  table  taking  a  farm  of  200  acres  and  a 
six-course  shift ;  the  committee  are  aware  that  there 
are  different  shifts  of  rotation,  and  that  some  lands 
suit  best  to  be  cultivated  upon  one^  and  some  upon 
the  other.  I  have  taken  this  farm  upon  the  six- 
course  shift,  which  is  most  suitable  for  the  bulk  of 
the  medium  land  of  England  and  Scotland ;  I  have 
supposed  that  farm  to  be  in  most  full  cultivation, 
thoroughly  improved,  and  to  be  both  arable  and 
pasture.  I  have  taken  the  quantities  of  green  and 
dairy  produce,  and  cattle,  and  everything  which  I 
can  conceive  will  be  exported  from  that  &rm,  and 
it  amounts  to  148  tons.  I  have  then  taken  the  im« 
ports,  consisting  of  store  cattle  to  be  fed,  lime  and 
other  matters,  each  as  guano,  and  the  different 
chemical  manures  which  are  now  being  introduced ; 
and  also  seed,  because  the  ahiftinff  of  seed  in  a  good 
farm  is  always  attended  to  :  and  I  have  supposed 
that  this  weight  shall  be  transported  upon  an  ave- 
rage 15  miles,  which  I  think  is  a  very  low  estimate. 
The  quantity  imported  will  be  197  tons ;  making 
altogether,  of  imports  and  exports,  346  tons  14  cwt. 

lliat  is  all  for  15  nules)— Yes.  Then  I  have 
taken  the  expense  of  transport  by  railway  at  id. 
per  ton  per  mile ;  on  some  raUwajrs  it  is  considerablv 
nigher,  and  on  some  lower,  but  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  railways  we  may  fiurly  assume  that 
to  be  the  general  rate. 

For  the  produce  transported,  and  the  manure 
brought  to  the  land?-^Yes;  taking  it  upon  the 
average  thftt  I  have  taken,  and  t&o  talung  the 
number  of  persons  that  will  travel  to  market,  and 
in  various  ways,  at  Id.  per  mile,  the  whole  amount 
of  charge  of  carriage  for  imports  and  exports  is  £40 
88.  9d.  By  the  old  mode  of  conveyance  the  expense 
woiDld  have  been,  aawimiag  6d.  per  ton  per  mile  for 
the  goods,  which  I  find  to  be  as  low  aa  you  can 
cany  it  by  the  <dd  mods,  £142  I6s.  3d« 

lliat  is  for  the  same  distance  ? — ^Yes. 

On  what  principle  do  you  assume  6d,  to  We 


been  the  charge  by  the  ordinary  roads  ?— I  speak 
from  my  own  experience  of  thirty  years.  I  nave 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  carting,  both  for  agri- 
cultural produce  and  manufacturing  produce,  and 
I  have  found  that  I  could  never  get  it  done  under 
6d.  a  ton  in  England;  it  costs  rather  more  than 
that. 

In  giving  an  accoimt  of  the  produce  of  a  &rm, 
you  deduct  for  home  consumption  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

Ther^ore  upon  a  farm  sacn  as  you  have  stited, 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  £102  Ta.  6d.!— Yei. 
Then  taking  that  at  twenty  years' purchase,  it  will 
give  £2,047  10s. ;  if  you  take  it  at  thirty  years'  pur- 
chase, it  will  amoimt  to  £3,07 1  5s. 

Have  you  given  the  supposed  rental  of  that  farm? 
»— No,  I  have  not ;  the  rental  would  be  about  £400. 

This  expense,  then,  would  be  in  addition  to  the 
rent  ? — ^Yes. 

And  the  same  farm  which  without  a  railway 
would  be  only  worth  £400,  would  be  worth  £500 
after  a  railway  was  68tabliahed?*--'Ye8;  10B.anacre 
more. 

You  have  stated  the  advantages  which  a  particu- 
lar 6nn  would  have  in  being  able  to  send  its  pro- 
duce to  market  by  railwav,  and  brii^ing  back 
manures ;  will  vou  state  wnat  is  the  aovantage  in 
respect  to  stocK  in  particular  ? — ^The  advantage  in 
respect  to  stock  is  very  great  indeed,  both  in  bring- 
ing lean  stock  from  the  district  in  which  it  is  reared 
to  the  richer  district  in  which  it  is  fed,  and  also  for 
the  transmission  of  the  cattle^  when  fed*  to  the 
market  for  the  consumer. 

Are  you  able  to  show  to  what  extent  that  works  ? 
— I  have  some  statement  here  upon  that  subject : 
the  rate  lutherto  charged  by  railways  fbr  the  con- 
veyance of  stock  is  prettv  nearly  the  same  per  mile 
as  the  expense  of  drivuig,  and  where  the  great 
saving  occurs  ia  in  the  condition  of  the  animals, 
especially  in  fat  stock ;  the  loss  from  driving  them 
bemg  equal,  in  the  case  of  fat  bullocks  on  a  drive 
of  from  60  to  70  miles,  to  the  whole  expense  of  the 
transport;  it  is  at  least  5  per  cent,  upon  the  value 
of  the  bullock. 

The  advantage  as  regurda  the  conveyance  of  the 
^oduce  is  an  advantage  of  so  much  per  ton?— 

Was  not  the  use  of  manures  imported  from 
abroad  limited  to  certain  distances  from  the  ports  ? 
— Certainly  j  either  from  the  ports  or  from  canal 
communication. 

The  introduction  of  railways  enables  them  to  be 
sent  to  much  greater  distances  at  the  same  cost  ?— 
Decidedly. 

In  that  way  districts  which  were  not  able  to 
profit  by  those  manuies  are  now  able  to  do  so  ?— 
They  are. 

In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  railways, 
have  not  there  been  manufactories  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  use  of  agriculture  ? — ^Yes; 
there  has  been  a  very  extensive  introduction  of  arti- 
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ficial  chemical  manures  in  conBequenee  of  the  faci- 
lity of  transport^  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
very  greatly  increase. 

What  manures  do  you  principally  allude  to  ? — 
1  allude  to  Liebig's  chemicid  manures.  I  have  not 
myself^  in  my  experience,  found  any  great  efficacy 
in  those  manureB,  but  there  are  other  manures 
vhich  have  been  found  very  efficacious ;  there  are 
the  urates,  prepared  from  mine ;  there  is  bone- 
dust  ;  there  are  rape-cake  and  nitrate  of  soda ;  and 
there  are  mixed  manures,  consisting  of  several 
ingredients  chemically  combined. 

Is  not  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  for  a«;ricultural 
ptirposes  conaiderably  increasing  ? — I  think  it  is  : 
It  \B  very  much  used  for  dissolving  bones. 

May  not  railroads  be  used  to  carry  manures 
from  towns  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was 
formerly  the  case? — Certainly. 

And  in  Uiat  way  the  Mraste  that  now  takes  place 
will  heiedter,  it  may  be  hoped,  be  prevented  ? — ^To 
a  considerable  extent. 

Have  you  considered  to  what  extent  railways 
may  be  made  useful  for  the  purpose  of  mixing 
•ioils  ?— Yes,  I  have. 

Will  you  state  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  ? 
—The  transport  of  earths  for  mixing  soils,  if  the 
railroads  could  carry  l^em  to  the  immediate  ground 
where  they  were  to  be  appUed,  would  be  of  very 
great  advantage;  but  the  difficulty  of  availing 
yooTtelf  of  the  benefit  of  railways  for  the  transport 
of  the  loUs  is,  that  the  soil  must  be  refilled,  in  most 
cases,  and  carted  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Railways  would  be  useful  only  in  cases  where 
those  earths  could  be  eaily  obtained  ? — Exactly. 

Take  the  transport  of  sea-sand  ? — Sea-sand  in 
Ireland  is  carried  30  nules  up  the  country  in  little 
carts,  and  is  found  to  pay  the  farmer  for  the  car- 
riage when  applied  to  clayey  and  mossy  soils. 

And  therefore  if  the  clmrge  made  for  the  con- 
veyance of  earths  was  very  low,  should  you  think 
that  in  that  particular  case  the  calcareous  sand 
from  the  sea  shore  nu^ht  be  carried  profitably  for 
considerable  distances  mto  the  interior  ? — I  tnink 
«o;  and  in  many  instances  where  there  are  moors 
and  waste  land,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  while 
of  the  proprietor,  having  a  railway  passing  through 
that  distnct,  to  construct  a  tram  ndlway  from  tne 
railway  on  to  the  moor  or  waste  land. 

Is  not  nitre  also,  and  lime,  in  certain  districts, 
used,  which  might  be  transported  with  advantage 
to  great  distances  ? — ^Yes. 

iou  are  aware  of  the  improvements  that  have 
taken  place  in  agriculture,  by  the  introduction  of 
those  foreign  chemical  manures  ? — ^Yes. 

Is  not  uie  utility  of  them  as  stimulants  limited 
to  a  short  period  ? — Bone  dust,  which  is  brought 
very  exteusivdy  from  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
this  country,  is  a  very  permanent  manure.  Guano 
is  less  permanent^  but  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
enables  the  farmer  to  grow  an  extended  breadth  of 
f^een  crop,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep;  and 
^  the  green  crop  is  grazeo,  he  is  enabled  to  increase 
the  produce  of  nis  &m. 

But  that  requires  to  be  renewed  at  short  periods? 
7-It  requires  to  be  renewed  at  shorter  periods  than 
bone-dust,  but  it  has  established  extra  stock  ma- 
nure upon  the  farm. 


But  altering  the  earths  would  be  a  permanent 
improvement  of  the  soil  ? — It  would ;  a  great  deal 
of  mossy  soil,  if  you  lay  on  even  half  an  inch,  in 
some  cases,  of  sand,  or  more  especially  alluvial 
soU,  it  will  render  that  ground  productive  for  many 
years. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  those  manures  may 
be  made  extensively  useful,  that  the  charges  upon 
railroads  should  be  very  low  ? — It  is. 

You  have  ^ven  a  calculation  of  the  benefit  to  a 
farm  on  the  supposition  that  the  rate  per  ton  shall 
be  Id.  What  would  the  advantages  be,  supposing 
the  rates  were  to  be  reduced  to  one-half  or  one- 
quarter  ? — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  low  rate 
of  charge  would  very  greatly  tend  to  the  increased 
consumption  of  manures,  and  to  the  transport  of 
earths  for  agricultural  purposes ;  that  would  give  a 
much  increased  produce  to  the  land,  which  would 
enable  the  agriculturist  to  furnish  his  commodity 
at  a  lower  rate ;  that  again  would  increase  the  con- 
sumption in  large  towns ;  and  in  manufacturing 
populations  it  would  also  create  a  greater  traffic 
upon  the  railways,  and  enable  them  still  further  to 
reduce  their  rates ;  and  as  the  heavier  articles  are 
more  consumed  by  the  working  classes,  it  would 
add  very  much  to  their  comfort;  and  there  are 
great  tracts  of  country  which  would  be  cultivated 
to  much  advantage,  if  favoured  with  railway  com- 
munication, whicn  are  now  allowed  to  lie  compara- 
tively barren. 

Looking,  therefore,  to  those  results,  ought  not 
rtulroads  receiving  Wh  profits  to  be  obliged  to 
extend  branches  laiermy  to  districts  which  want  of 
communication  has  left  in  comparative  unproduc- 
tiveness ? — I  think  so ;  it  has  occurred  to  me  upon 
this  point,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if,  by 
some  public  authority,  the  country  should  be  divi- 
ded as  regards  railways,  into  sections,  so  that  there 
might  be  systems  of  railways  established  for  those 
different  sections,  according  to  their  respective 
wants ;  a  system  so  established  would  be  enabled 
to  provide  branch  railways  into  districts  which 
could  not  of  themselves  afford  to  pay  for  a  railway ; 
they  would  be  enabled  to  do  that,  because  this 
branch,  though  it  did  not  pay  it  itself,  would  pay 
as  part  of  a  general  system,  m  consequence  of  the 
additional  traffic  that  it  would  bring  upon  the  line. 

Referring  again  to  the  benefit  to  agriculture  from 
the  introduction  of  railways,  and  consequently  of 
cheap  conveyance,  can  you  give  the  committee  any 
particidars  of  the  advantage  of  the  transport  of  the 
carcasses  of  animals,  as  compared  with  the  old  sys- 
tem ? — ^Without  a  railroad  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
port fat  cattie  any  greater  distance  than  from  50  to 
70  miles,  without  very  great  deterioration;  but 
railroads  will  afford  the  means  of  transporting  those 
cattle  300  or  400  miles  with  great  advantage,  and 
in  carcasses  they  may  be  transported  700  miles ; 
and  in  that  way  meat  may  be  brouffht  from  the 
most  distant  parts  to  populous  districts  at  a  very 
small  additional  expense,  which,  with  the  expense 
for  transporting  either  beef  or  mutton  in  the  car- 
cass, does  not  amount  to  more  than  one-third  of  a 
penny  for  five  hundred  miles,  so  that  you  may  have 
meat  nearly  as  cheap  in  London  as  you  have  it  in 
Inverness.  There  is  another  great  advantajje 
arising  from  this  easy  and  cheap  mode  of  transit ; 
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which  is,  that  the  little  country  butchers,  who  pur* 
chase  lots  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  the  consumption  of 
the  town  or  village  in  which  they  may  live,  always 
find  among  those  lots  a  few  that  are  of  too  good  a 
quality  for  the  consumption  of  their  particular  dis- 
trict ;  and  if  they  are  enabled  to  send  them  to  a 
great  distance  to  a  more  wealthy  part  of  the  coun- 
try, they  not  only  supply  those  rich  communities 
with  the  superior  article  that  they  want,  but  they 
can  supply  it  at  a  chea)>er  rate ;  and  again,  this 
enables  them  to  sell  the  medium  and  inferior  ani- 
mal at  a  lower  rate  to  the  consumer  in  the  country ; 
so  that  both  the  rich  population  of  towns  are 
benefited,  and  the  poor  of  the  district  where  the 
animals  are  killed  are  veiy  much  benefited. 

Is  there  not  a  demand  in  large  towns  for  picked 
joints? — ^There  frequently  is;  and  I  know,  from 
the  inquiries  I  made  in  Yorkshire  for  the  Direct 
Northern  Railway,  that  the  butchers  are  contem- 
plating, when  that  railroad  communication  shall  be 
worked  out,  to  send  the  surplus  of  their  better 
joints  to  the  London  market,  which  will  enable 
them  to  sell  the  inferior  parts  to  the  working  classes 
at  a  lower  price. 


In  short,  quick  conveyance  enables  them  to  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  aniinal  in  the  best  market  ? — 
Yes. 

By  the  former  mode  of  conveyance  there  ivas  no 
possibility  of  carrying  killed  meat  any  great  dis- 
tances?— It  was  quite  impossible.  There  is  an- 
other great  advantage  in  killing  the  animal  in  the 
country  districts  :  the  offal  or  inward  parts  of  the 
animal  are  available  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
district,  and  there  is  an  immense  quantitv  available 
for  manure,  which  when  brought  to  those  large 
towns  is  a  nuisance,  in  the  country  it  is  of  great 
value. 

Have  you  anything  to  add  in  explanation  upon 
the  points  upon  which  you  have  now  been  ex- 
amined ? — I  have  several  tables  to  ^ive  in  illustrat- 
ing the  different  points  upon  which  I  have  been 
examined.  I  have  no  doubt  that  railroads  will  do 
more  for  communicating  intelligence  amongst  the 
general  community  than  even  the  press  has  done, 
inasmuch  as  seeing  a  thing  is  much  more  than 
hearing  of  a  thing,  and  there  will  be  much  greater 
progress  made  in  the  difiiision  of  improvement  by 
railroads  than  by  any  other  means. 


THE    WOOL    TRADE    OF    1846. 


Presents  but  few  points  for  comment,  beyond 
those  which  are  exercising  an  influence  on  the 
general  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country ;  and 
we  regret  to  say  that  these  have  been,  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  vear,  of  an  unpromising  character.  The 
almost  total  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  the 
partial  failure  in  the  United  Kingdom,  ^th  a  gene- 
rally deficient  harvest,  except  in  wheat,  throughout 
western  Europe,  have  tenaed  to  check  enterprise 
and  diminish  consumption.  To  these  causes  of 
depression  may  be  added  an  excessive  export  of 
manufactured  goods  to  our  colonies  and  China, 
during  1843  and  1844,  much  beyond  their  require- 
ments, and  which  has  resulted  in  a  limitation  of 
exports  of  wooUen  goods  and  yams  during  the  past 
year  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  Not- 
withstanding these  adverse  circumstances,  we  have 
to  report  a  steadv  and  almost  an  average  consump- 
tion of  wools.  We  believe  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  worsted  trade,  where  the  curtailment  has 
been  considerable,  that  we  are  justified  in  stating 
the  consumption  at  a  fuU  average.  Prices  are  lower, 
ranging  five  to  ten  per  cent,  less  than  at  this  period 
last  year;  but  we  believe  that  the  profits  of  spmners 
and  manufacturers  are  still  more  circumscribed  than 
before.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  trade  is 
meeting  the  difficulties  ot  the  time  with  caution  and 
prudence.  Scarcely  any  speculation  exists.  The 
speculation  in  cotton  during  the  past  month  has 
induced  some  parties  to  turn  their  attention  to  wool 
as  a  good  investment ;  but  this  has  not  been  car- 
ried to  any  great  extent. 

The  importation  at  this  port  shows  an  increase 
over  last  year,  but  in  the  countrv  generally  a  con- 
siderable deficiency.  (The  London  returns  are  not 
yet  made  up.)  The  home  clip,  too,  is  reported  as 
deficient.    We  are  not  quite  satisfied  of  the  correct- 


ness of  this,  and  think  that  the  deficiency,  if  any, 
will  be  partial. 

Tlie  ^reat  legislative  measure  of  the  past  session, 
in  revising  the  corn-laws,  calls  for  remark.  We 
believe  that  when  the  present  cloud  has  passed 
away  it  will  prove  of  incalculable  advantage,  not 
only  to  the  wool  trade,  but  to  every  trade  in  the 
country.  The  revision  of  the  American  tarifiT  is 
likewise  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  our  manufac- 
turers ;  and  we  rejoice  to  perceive  that  liberal  prin- 
ciples of  trade  are  making  much  progress  amongst 
the  great  commercial  communities  of  the  continent. 

Whilst  so  man^  causes  for  caution  exist,  we  do 
not  expect  much  improvement  in  prices.  Probably 
at  no  period  of  our  nistory  was  there  so  much  em- 
ployed labour  as  at  present,  but  the  receipts  are 
mostijr  absorbed  by  the  high  price  of  all  kinds  of 
provisions.  The  same  cause  affects  the  consuming 
capabilities  of  our  customers  abroad,  and  acts  in- 
juriously both  on  the  home  and  export  trade.  A 
continuance  of  the  caution  already  manifested  will 
be  requisite  till  a  greater  proportion  of  earnings  can 
be  directed  to  general  purposes. 

Australian. — ^The  clip  having  commenced  be- 
fore the  usual  period,  shipments  were  accelerated, 
and  the  quantity  yet  to  arrive  before  next  May  i<s 
very  trimng.  We  have  noticed  a  marked  falling 
off  in  the  management  of  many  of  the  flocks,  par- 
ticularly from  Sydney,  which,  in  general  condition, 
have  been  inferior  this  season.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  happy  to  notice  that  Port  Philip  wools  have 
sustained  tne  improvement  to  which  we  have  from 
time  to  time  alluded;  and  the  relatively  higher 
prices  they  have  obtained  bears  testimony  to  the 
superior  care  bestowed  upon  them,  while  inferior 
conditioned  wools  have  been  much  neglected 
throughout.    Colonists  will  do  well  to  look  to  this. 
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as  they  mu8t  be  prepared  to  meet  a  formidable  com- 
petition in  the  wools  from  the  United  States,  which 
embrace  all  varieties  of  quahtv,  from  the  common 
native  growth  to  the  pure  bred  Merino. 

The  public  sales  during  the  year  have  been  well 
attended,  but  the  system  we  have  before  referred  to 
of  glutting  the  market  at  the  London  sales,  has  this 
season,  more  than  ever,  been  ailended  with  incon- 
renlence  to  the  buyer,  and  contributed  to  an  undue 
depreciation  in  value,  and  an  unsettled  state  of  trade. 
The  imports  from  these  colonies  are  progressively 
increasing.  It  seems  surorising  that  Liverpool  en- 
joys so  small  a  share  of  this  trade,  the  more  so,  as 
the  London  market  can  offer  no  advantages  which 
we  do  not  possess  in  a  greater  degree.  This  arises 
principally  from  the  apathy  of  our  Liverpool  houses 
in  this  matter,  and  the  greater  exertions  of  London 
a^ts ;  as  we  know  that  many  of  the  colonists  are 
quite  ahve  to  the  subiect,  and  most  desirous  to  ship 
to  this  market,  but  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  getting 
ship-room.  This  might  be  easily  obviated,  for  ves- 
sels would  prefer  coming  here,  as  they  can  more 
readily  obtam  an  outward  cargo. 

Capb  of  Good  Hope. — ^There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable import.  The  more  approved  flocks  have 
commanded  a  fuU  share  of  attention ;  but  the  great 
bulk  has  comprised  mixed  and  very  inferior  descrip- 
tions wluch  have  been  difficult  of  sale,  even  at  a  great 
depreciation  in  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
nnsatisfectory  result  in  many  cases  will  lead  to  a 
more  careful  classification  in  future,  a  great  part  of 
those  received  last  year  being  almost  unmarketable. 

Spanish. — ^The  dedine  in  value  of  colonial  wools 
has  very  much  affected  this  description;  and  the 
French  competition  at  the  clip  having  unduly  en- 
hanced prices,  has  rendered  the  trade  discouraging 
to  the  importers;  but  having  been  so  long  neglected, 
it  is  likely  that  the  present  low  quotations  may  en- 
courage a  better  demand.  Tne  latest  accounts 
from  Spain  fidly  confirm  previous  statements  of 
great  losses  in  the  flocks  from  severe  drought,  and 
Uiere  is  every  prospect  of  a  serious  deficiency  in  the 
next  dip,  which  has  already  led  to  an  advance  in 
prices  tnere. 

Portugal. — ^The  best  parcels  of  frontier  wools 
have  been  in  fair  request,  but  for  other  kinds  there 
has  been  little  inquirv.  Oporto's  have  met  with  a 
ready  sale,  particularly  best  long-stapled  parcels  of 
fleece. 

Units D  Statrs.— This  article  promises,  at  no 
distant  date,  to  become  of  first-rate  importance. 
The  present  growth  is  much  greater  than  we  in  this 
country  have,  generally,  an  idea  of,  being  upwards 
of  sixty  millions  of  pounds  weight  at  the  lowest  es- 
timate, far  excee^g  their  domestic  re^^uirements. 
It  is  important  to  notice  the  great  weight  of  the 
fleece,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other 
country  producing  similar  qualities ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  facilities  for  extending  the  production, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  m  a  short  time,  the 
(mantitv  available  for  export  will  be  very  consider- 
able. Moreover  it  appears,  that  of  late  much  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  subject  in  the  Western 
States,  with  this  view,  as  ofP&rmg,  to  some  extent,  a 
more  profitable  return  than  the  cultivation  of  cotton ; 
and  when  it  is  stated  that  one  pound  of  wool,  nearly 
^  bloody  can  be  grown  at  the  same  cost  as  two 


pounds  of  cotton  worth  6d.,  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  the  trade  will  eventually  prove  remu- 
neratmg.  The  receipts  last  year  were  below  the 
previous  one,  the  consequence  of  former  shipments 
generally  not  having  been  attended  with  advantage ; 
but  this  is  accounted  for,  to  some  extent,  by  the 
indirect  channels  through  which  many  of  the  lots 
came,  and  their  inferior  condition  in  most  cases. 
Until  they  are  got  up  with  more  care,  better  washed, 
and  more  evei^  graded,  we  see  littie  prospect  of  a 
profitable  result.  The  greater  part  hitnerto  re- 
ceived has  been  so  deficient  in  these  essential  re- 
quisites that  purchases  have  been  attended  with 
extreme  hazard  to  the  buyer,  which  has  operated 
much  against  their  sale. 

Peruvian  and  Alpaca. — Here  we  notice  a 
very  large  increase.  Sheep's  wool,  with  tiie  ex- 
ception of  best  qualities,  have  been  difficult  of  sale, 
even  at  receding  rates.  Since  our  last  monthly 
circular  the  market  has  been  nearly  cleared  of  this 
description,  principally  taken  on  speculation.  Alpaca : 
up  to  May  tne  demand  was  very  languid.  During 
tnat  month  there  was  a  la^^  business  done,  induced 
by  the  low  quotation9.  "nie  inquiry  again  fell  off, 
until  within  the  last  few  weeks,  since  which  time 
the  sales  have  been  extensive  at  advancing  prices. 
The  Customs'  report  does  not  keep  Alpaca  mstinct 
from  sheep's  wool.  We  can,  therefore,  merely  guess 
at  the  quantity,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  a  full 
average  import.  The  high  prices  current  on  the 
other  side  have  led  to  shipments  of  very  inferior 
quahty,  which  we  expect  to  continue  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  contracts  entered  into  at  high  rates. 
It  is  reported  that  supplies  will  be  verv  much  dimi- 
nished this  ^ear  in  consequence  of  tne  extensive 
drought,  which  has  caused  great  mortality  in  the 
Alpaca  and  Llama  flocks. 

Buenos  Ayrks,  &c. — ^The  trade  has  been  al- 
most suspended,  owing  to  the  continuation  of  hos- 
tilities, which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  now  on  the  eve 
of  adjustment.  We  commenced  the  year  with  large 
stocks,  chiefly  of  inferior  and  middle  qualities,  hurry 
Mestizo's— the  greater  part  has  been  disposed  of, 
but  the  sales  of  late  have  been  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  expect  higher  prices  for 
these  kinds,  the  quantity  of  burrs  rendering  them 
very  unsaleable.  The  finer  descriptions,  free  of 
burrs,  command  a  ready  sale,  and  there  is  also 
much  inquiry  for  common  qualities.  Good  Cordova 
is  in  reauest.  Most  of  the  recent  importations  have 
been  interior,  and  very  much  country  damaged. 

East  India  continues  to  increase  in  quantitv; 
the  demand  has  been  good,  at  steady  prices.  We 
have  noticed  some  mixtures  of  quality  m  the  same 
marks,  which  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  as 
these  wools  are  at  present  held  m  high  repute. 

Russia. — A  considerable  falling  off  in  Quantity 
is  here  apparent,  in  some  measure  accouitea  for  by 
the  high  freights  at  the  Black  Sea.  Donskoi  has 
been  in  limited  request,  excepting  good  combing 
parcels,  which  have  been  very  scarce.  There  has 
oeen  a  fair  inquiry  for  Merino  and  Metis,  scoured 
and  brook-washed ;  also  for  Zegay's,  of  which  next 
to  nothing  has  been  received  for  several  years,  having 
we  believe,  been  chiefly  taken  for  France. 

Mediterranean.— The  hi^h  freight  for  some 
time  past,  has  restricted  supphes ;  in  addition  to 
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which  our  market  for  most  descriptioiM  has  held  out 
no  prospect  of  remuneration.  Egyptian  has  in- 
creased in  quantity,  and  various  direct  imports  have 
been  received;  well-selected  long-stapled  parcels 
have  gone  off  freely,  but  more  mixed  lots  have  not 
been  of  such  current  sale.  If  proper  attention  is 
paid  to  classing  them  according  to  quality  and  colour, 
particularly  keeping  the  long-stapled  separate,  all 
ouafities  will  command  a  ready  sale  at  full  value  in 
this  market,  and  they  are  gaining  favour  with  the 
consumers.  It  is  necessary  to  aUude  to  the  great 
irre^^ularity  in  the  tares  of  the  same  mark  of  wools 
received  from  Trieste,  which  leads  to  constant  com- 
plaints, annoyance,  and  expense,  both  to  importers 
and  brokers.  This  might  be  easily  avoided  by  at- 
tration  to  the  subject  on  the  other  side. 

English,  Scotch,  and  Irish. — For  the  two 
first  the  demand,  though  steadv,  has  been  rather  of 
a  quiescent  nature.  Stocks  in  tne  hands  of  the  trade 
are  very  lipht,  and  fsrmers  show  no  disposition  to 
reduce  thenr  esEpectations.  Owing  to  the  suspension 
of  French  orders,  the  home  demand  for  Insh  has 
been  much  greater  than  for  several  years  past. 
Scotch  wools  have  been  very  much  neglected,  mich 
we  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  rdatively 
cheaper  rates  of  foreign,  which  are  supplanting  them 
10  a  great  eictent.  Hughsb  &  Ronald. 

Liverpool,  Jan.  Ist,  1847. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

BOOT>  SALT,  AND  ABHXft. 

TO  TBK  EDITOR  OF  THE  MARK  LAJTE  EXPRESS. 

SiR| — ^Would  yoRi  or  any  of  your  readers,  inform  me 
whether  there  would  be  any  danger  of  soot  and  salt, 
Bttied  with  sod  ashes,  diilkd  ia  with  oats*  at  the  rate  of 
ooe  sack  of  soot,  oae  hashd  of  salt,  sad  esM  %iisftcr  of 
ashes  per  sore,  being  detrunsntsl  to  the  gennhMftioa  of 
ased  s  and  whether  the  rsfaie  of  rack  sail  or  oennon 
salt  is  prefenble  ?  "  Jvtbmis  Agxigola/' 

/en.  22, 1847. 

HOW  TO   PRSFARS   OAB   LIMK. 

SiR,^^Perkapa  some   oorrespondeat   will   oblige  a 
fsafcf  in  stating  the  best  mods  of  treatmg  tims  that  has 
bestt  pswiiwsiy  used  to  p«rif^  gM,  before  pattiag  it 
upontiMknd,  sad  lor  wfcaS  cropa  it  is  most  beaeiciaL 
19, 1847.  A  NoRFOftK  Farmer. 


GAB   TAR. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  obliged  by  yoa,  or  any  of  your  cor- 
ro^ndents,  iofbrmiag  me  whether  tar,  such  as  is  pro- 
daoed  at  gas  works,  Is  considered  good  for  manure, 
aad  AoM  Uembe  opflitd  ?    Year  obedt.  serrsati 

.  20, 1847.  AoRicojkA. 


'<  A  ConelBDt  Reader*'  hasa  hsr^s  beak,  whieb  has 
been  aocnmiiktiBg  fcr  yean ;  it  eoiisMls  of  ear^,  sand, 
day,  peat,  and  other  such  materials.  He  ptopoace  to 
bum  it,  aad  pat  it  on  the  Isad  for  tamips ;  bat  preri- 
oudj  ho  would  be  ghd  of  the  opinion  of  some  practip 
cai  fSurmer  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  d<mig  so. 


A  correspondent  inquires  if  csttk  wfll  do  wcU  ind 
fatten  with  rtfpe-oakes ;  what  qaaatity  shoald  be  givca 
to  a  beast  daily ;  if  it  should  be  giren  alone,  or  uixtd 
with  a  proportion  of  linseed  oake;  if  It  ahoald  be 
broken  with  a  crusher  or  gronnd  into  meal ;  as  it  is 
unpleasant  in  taste,  the  beat  method  of  getting  cattle  to 
eat  it ;  and  what  proportion  it  bears  to  linseed  cakei 
for  feeding  cattle. 

Sir,— Neither  ''  A  Reader  of  Southey's  Trcatiic  on 
Sheep,''  nor  ''Jacob,"  inform '' Issac"  whst  kind  o£ 
salt  ought  to  be  used,  whether  rock  or  common  salt, 
though  I  Imagine  the  former;  perhaps  one  of  thcmmay 
new  state  iriiich.  Anditwoaldbeobligingif  any  of  yoor 
readerswonldbekindenoughto  statewhetherlimeaadaoU, 
which  has  lain  hi  a  heap  adzed  together  for  a  moalh  or 
two,  would  be  safe  and  adrisable  to  he  ndzed  witfi  s 
dung-heap  of  stable  and  fold  manure,  intended  to  be 
saturated  weekly  with  liquid  manure ;  or  whetber  com- 
mon gypsum  would  not  bo  better  for  the  purpose  of  abe 
sorbing  the  liquid,  lest  the  burning  qualities  of  the  lim- 
shottld  iajore  the  he^i. 

I  am,  sir,  yoois  respectftdly* 

Ihc.  28.  A.  B. 

A  correspondent  ssks  if  a  oomaum  shaped  draimng 
tils  and  sole,  BisnvfMtared  ifistinot  from  one  saotbsr, 
caa  be  brought  to  the  maikct  aa  chesfi  aa  a  tabular  tile 
and  sole  attached,  or  a  pipe  tils  aad  eoUar,  eaohkiadto 
be  of  tiie  same  diameter  aad  length  (say  \\  iaA  hy  12 
hiches)*which  of  (he  kinds  would  be  most  benefkisl  for 
permanent  drainage? 

A  correspondent  inqafares  whether  any  of  oar  iiadwi 
can  ftiraisb ,  or  direct  fahn  (if  published)  where  to  obtsb 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  inorganie  matter  of  the  grape, 
peach,  nectarine,  apricot,  plum,  cherry,  pear,  or  apple* 


ANSWERS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES- 

Sir,— A  young  farmer  is  informed  that  flie  proper  tone 
to  sow  laceme  is  in  March ;  the  land  should  he  prepared 
the  previous  autumn  by  trenching  or  deep  ploughing, 
well  limed,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  old  maniut 
ph>aghed  in  before  winter;  in  the  spring  it  shoald  be 
worked  Teryfine,  and  sownia  driUo  not  lesathan  twaaty- 
■ix  inches  in  width,  with  141ba.  ef  aead  to  ttie  acse,  act 
put  in  too  deep:  if  well  doae It  wiH  evi  thsaa  tisacs  the 
first  year.  After  each  cutting,  except  tlie  Aral,  it  AooM 
be  ploughed  with  a  small  ribbing  plough,  hariag  pre* 
viously  got  a  coat  (^  roiUn  dung  or  urvM  pot  upon  it, 
by  going  about  the  inside  of  each  driU  aad  turning  die 
fuROw  from  each  side  ioto  the  middle  of  the  driU ;  after 
laying  a  day  or  two  to  dry  it  should  be  well  harrowed, 

i  all  the  dirt  or  weed  ineked  out  of  it.  By  paisaiag 
Aia  pkB  the  yoang  fiaraaer  will  find  it  nia  prodfaace  sBsSt 
dmndant  crops  after  tiie  first  year,  aad  aaay  he  ci^  as 
often  as  five  or  six  tiaiest  Floi^faiiig  paita  \tk  nie  msaaae 
snd  loosens  the  soU,  as  well  at  Ifte  only  eJHielBnt  way  X» 
keep  it  dean* 

A  Northumbrxak  va  tbs  Wkar  Ridxkg. 
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SiBy— I  beg  to  infona  a  Salopian  fanner  that  the  best 
time  to  sow  gypsam  upon  clover  leys  ig  in  March  or 
April,  anfl  Uie  quantity  from  three  to  four  cwt.  per, 
acre ;  the  belt  time  to  put  it  on  is  either  early  in  a  mild 
morning  or  in  a  mild  evening,  when  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  dew  apon  tin  dldttf  i  Hi  Mtkg  to  the  gy^Mom  Iti* 
sUntly  tticlu  to  the  plant,  and  makes  its  way  down  to 
tbe  roots,  and  is  not  liabl*  to  be  swept  off  by  any  little 
vind  that  might  come. 

A  NoBTHVMBAiAN  IN  THB  WmT  RiBINO* 


StBy— As  OM  of  ths  advocates  for  MBspansation  on 
Mcoimt  of  improvements  made  by  outgoing  tenants,  I 
beg  to  inform  the  person  who  aUfgns  himself  "  A  Land 
Steward,'^  that  I  am  a^d  his  knowledge  as  a  land- 
igent  has  not  eitended  over  many  years,  otherwise  lie 
ihonld  hare  known  that  all  outgoing  tenants  are  by  law 
botmd  to  ffialce  good  aD  dilapidations,  and  also  siibject 
to  peultlef,  ind  acAaos  at  law,  for  alf  Iftegtxtar  drop- 
ping, and  other  miamanagement,  done  contfttrf  to  the 
nutom  of  the  country.  Aa  to  tha  extra  management 
beiflg  extracted,  this  wiseacre  of  a  land  iiewardf  like 
ttajr  odiMf  AMld  haft  scM  thftt  eeiuttt^figtii  once 
pnperiy  MttMiabfld  WMld  frnteal  aoeb  m  aii^m^t 
bei^taksdflfftha  laiidynAiriUa«Mnlar  tlkslMMftt 
oithahailardaalMi  tfaalttpfotanamtof  a^griattltwatlMn 
•a  ths  had-etMravda  i»  Sngland  evaf  cM  m  tkaif  livet< 
I  hop$  my  hroftfaar  kna»n  will  never  aeasa  thmr 
ezertioQs  until  thUr  Aeir  just  demand,  is  madk  thb 
uw  of  the  land.  And  when  that  is  accomplished  I 
slwnkl  propose  that  all  land-stewards  shoulc(  be  subject 
to  in  examinaffon  before  a  committee  o^  practicat  men, 
^on  they  can  be  eEgible  for  such  situations,  and  need 
'  ny,  Mr.  tS^tor,  Aoid  many  i^oxHd  be  found  wan^g  t 

I  am,  Sir, 

A  M^WTBUMBMAH  IB  VBB  WbS«  RiBllf  B^ 


WALTHAM  ASRICVi/TURAI^  SOGlfirTY^-AI 
thaaaaialshow  of  haBtiivbaffaeftinCroitoi»«f«rkthaiB 
*M  a  BnaUer  attendaAoe  this  year  tha»  on  former  oecs- 
siom ;  perhaps  owiog  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  hounds 
meeting  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the  Belvoir  hunting 
^^^trict  on  that  day ;  fit,  notwithstanding,  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  breeders  and  admirers  of  hunting 
^••Mf'  Tk$  juigee  vpiM  W.  ft  1^.  KMtofl,  fii«^.,  of 
^mA'SmMmt,  aMifteA  by  Mf#  SAvitiA  Ch^i  <3ff  BnB« 
itnti  aaA  Mr<»  flnifofi,.  «f  »«M^,  li  tb«  aiiMMr  ol 
<^  )iaiVM  Bl  etai^  aad  G«F.  Leriiay  Ba^  WhoiNM 
••fisitad  b«i  cobM  bbI  atlMid.  TfcaJbttoiHBi  ia  tka 
tand  of  piBHiinBM  i  -CIms  I.  To  tile  Bwnef  ol  the  btsl 
fi>U|ev  old  haalBigaara  oi  gekUas,  Wed  withki  the 
hooting  district,  1st  prize,  to  Mr.  Harrison  Bland,  of 
Fkwboro',  for  hia  gr^  coHby  Mnndig,  12/« ;  2nd  prize, 
Mr.  MarcE^  WartnaBy,  for  ills  chesnuC  colt  by  Mundig, 
8'- ;  3rd  prfM,  td  Mr.  AIIsopp,  of  Garthorge,  for  his 
J«y  edit  by  SWcteeto-,  4f.  Class  1  To  the  owner  of 
"eftatthMeteif  dd  am  or  gddbig,  *c. ;  Ist  prize 


to  Mr.  Wright,  Great  Gonerby,  for  hia  colt  by  Bird- 
citcher,  10/. ;  2nd  prize,  to  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Garthorpc, 
for  his  brown  filly  by  Mundig,  5/.  Class  3.  To  the 
owner  of  the  best  in-foaled  or  sucking  mare,  calculated 
to  breed  hunters;  Ist  prize,  to  Mr.  March,  of  Wart- 
lAaby,  for  his  bfovm  mai^  by  Bit  Gilbert,  stinted  to 
Chancellor,  12/. ;  2nd  prize,  to  Mr«  Harrison,  Gar- 
thorpe,  for  his  grey  mare  by  Amadis,  stinted  to  Shack, 
8/.  I  3rd  prizci  to  Mr.  Croft,  Holwell,  for  his  bay  mare 
by  Brutendorf,  stinted  to  Shock,  4/.  After  the  show  a 
party  of  friends  dined  in  the  Agricnltural-hall,  Waltham, 
and  the  aftef-t^Aft  of  the  day  was  spent  in  disciissltig 
VftHoua  topUis  eoflnectdd  with  the  agtleulturd  ifiterwt 
(Mr.  Beeson  Leabeatet',  of  Thorpe  Satdb^ille,  in  the 
chair).  After«ii«tMrualloydtOMttf«>t!Kf  Dtikedf  Am* 
tafld^  tiMr  Mal^  Of  Otmiff  iM.^the  IMmKH  of  W#  iti 
Norton,  E84<^  wag  pf«|MMad,  ainldit  l«id  ftpl^ailfa,  ni 
BMBiy  tiBOika  for  the  kind  flMLnn«r  III  BbXih  1m  aliraya 
respOttdad  to  tha  aolMtatMl  of  this  I 


HSREFORD  FARMBRS'  CLUB^-^Sub^sati  IB  ba 
Diaoossed  :-^Feb«  27.  How  far  a  well-regulated  systaaa 
of  "  TensBt-right"  would  be  beneficial  to  landlord  and 
tenant.  May  29.  The  beat  method  of  preparing  and 
applying  bones  and  guano  as  manures^  the  quantity  re- 
quired, alid  the  soil  to  which  ehlier  manure  is  best 
adapted.  AOg.  2^.  The  best  system  of  breaking  up 
ififerior  grasS-lAods,  and  how  far  beneficial ;  als6  tlut 
best  Systtftti  or  uifitig  down  arable  to  ptflhffii€tt  pastuftt. 
Nov.  27.  The  best  syaeeih  of  m$ttutgiag  trfoedug  dCrtfi 
mAotfmtkigoa^€§* 


M  iiiir  fijimu 


Dieitf,  on  Saturday  the  9th  Inst.,  at  bis  residetK^e, 
Oteiabtrrifh  I'lace,  It^^t's  l^ark,  ^.  ToiMtt,  £q., 
V.8.,  aged  70,  Mr.  Yo«att  iwa  irell.itfotrn:  not  only 
llrfoughovt  fho  I^tad  Ufgdoiir,  btft  also  in  ^»fe%tt 
eewBttliBaa  B  Ma*  of  tlw  UglMllakMt  aB4 ability  Ift Ida 
proisBsloii^  HBwaa  tiM  BadNv  of  tfacfl>«rka  airtMM, 
'<  The  Horse,"  ''TboSheap/'  anitke ''  (>■,"  pQUMMd 
by  the  Society  for  fba  DiffusiOBof  Vasfhl  KoBwMgB^ 
ka;viBgbeen  solactad  by  tka  GoUBail  ^  thai  Soiflialy  Ht 
the  indWidnal  best  qualified  for  tha  pe^formancO  of  thai 
task.  He  waa  a  pfoprietor  and  joint  editor  of  "Tha 
Veterinarian,''  tte  first  periodical  publication  exelusiTel| 
devoted  to  veterinary  matters ;  had  ne  lived  a  few  dagfs 
longer  he  would  have  witnessed  ihe  publication  of  hia 
last  trorlt,  ^  Tb€  Hfstory  of  the  I'ig,'^  on  which  for 
some  years  he  has  been  engaged,  atfd  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days,  thus  completing  his  series  of  Do- 
BWstla  Anisaals^  He  Mie^  cAledf  Mveral  if^sff^niOwn 
piBtiMwilim  on  the  disMiw  of  cBttk  f  bat  thtf  w«rk 
wldah^abBvaaU  otlna»ir  Aij^li^ Ma 
and  bsa  Baaversal  kiadaasa  of 
t&fled,  '<  HuoMHuty  to  BiBles/'  In  wUdh  Ma  appeal  a« 
behalf  of  the  brute  Ofeatton  is  inrssistible,  when  broaghl 
to  bear  even  upon  the  most  callous  mind,  TlM  velar>« 
nary  profession  has  by  his  death  lost  its  brightest  oma* 
ment,  and  his  associates  a  friend  whom  they  wiU  aol 
easily  replace. 

o  2 
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CALENDAR    OF     HORTICULTURE.— FEBRUARY. 


Winter  Wbathsr. — Since  the  last  article 
went  to  press,  we  have  experienced  little  else  than 
stern  winter.  On  the  24th  day  of  November  the 
thermometer  indicated  57*^  of  Fahr.;  three  days 
afterwards  it  was  reduced  to  31^,  and  on  the  30th 
to  27^.  The  registers  will  exhibit  the  daily  state, 
and  to  them  the  gardener  may  appeal  for  a  compa- 
rison of  details ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  average 
here  of  all  the  nights  in  December  was  28.7^  or 
more  than  S^  of  frost ;  the  maTimnm  of  the  days 
averaging  about  36^.  There  were  two  intervals  of 
thaw,  but  not  of  a  character  to  render  the  working 
of  the  ground  either  agreeable  or  useful ;  the  monUi 
ended  with  6^  and  4^  of  frost.  January  came  in 
with  gloom  and  a  cold  north-east  wind;  a  little 
snow  fell  on  the  2nd  and  3rd,  then  a  thaw  with 
rain,  which  made  the  surface  unfit  for  approach. 
Dense  haze  and  fog  obscured  the  atmosphere  till 
the  8th,  then  a  moderate  frost  returned,  which  still 
prevails ;  the  first  gleam  of  sun  was  observed  on 
the  11th,  and  several  fine  days  followed,  with  great 
power  of  sun  at,  and  after,  noon. 

Seven  weeks  of  winter  have  therefore  already  been 
noted,  how  many  remain  in  store  time  alone  can 
determine;  but  of  results  we  may  speak  up  to  the 
period  of  mid-January.  As  a  general  fact,  not  one 
leaf  of  any  one  thing  has  an  appearance  of  suflfering. 
Broccoli,  artichokes,  cabbage,  lettuce  (the  last  de- 
fended, however,  by  throwing  about  them  a  few 
fronds  of  fern),  all  appear  safe.  In  the  shrubbery, 
laurustines  have  not  lost  their  bloom ;  bajrs  seem 
perfect;  and  so,  with  us,  remains  a  fine  and  large 
pittosporum  tobera,  fully  exposed.  In  1844 — 5  all 
these  things  perished  or  were  much  injured,  almost 
as  much  as  in  the  tremendous  wmter  of  1838.  If 
nothing  more  serious  occur,  though  the  present 
force  of  frost  should  continue  for  two  months  longer, 
all  vegetable  nature  may  come  off  unscathed,  and 
rouse  to  life  and  activity  with  the  greater  vigour. 

Opkrations. 

There  are  conditions — ^mild  as  is  the  frost  on 
this  day  (19th),  we  cannot  insure  amelioration. 
Gardeners  always  advise  diligence  in  carrying  ma- 
nure, and  in  renewing  or  forming  methods  of  pro- 
tection :  they  direct  that  crops  of  peas  should  be 
covered  with  sawdust,  and  truly  no  material  is 
more  efficient;  also,  to  seize  every  open  interval  to 
prepare  ground  for  spring  operations,  but  to  do 
this  the  land  must  be  dryish,  and  not  a  mass  of  mud. 


One  peculiarity,  local  at  all  events,  if  not  general, 
ought  to  be  recorded : — ^long  as  the  frost  has  con- 
tinued, it  has  not  penetrated  the  ground ;  admitting 
a  hard  crust  of  two  inches,  our  trenching,  &c.,  to  a 
considerable  extent  has  been  finishing  eight  days 
ago  with  facility ;  and  this  day,  celery  plants  have 
been  raised  without  trouble,  simply  owing  to  the 
protection  of  a  few  tiles,  covered  with  a  few  inches 
of  birch-leaves.  Hpwever,  if  open  periods  occur, 
and  the  ground  be  free,  it  will  be  highly  proper  to 
trench  plots  for  tree-planting,  incorporating  fresh 
turfy  loam  with  the  soil  of  the  garden,  orchard,  or 
shrubbery. 

Tres-plantino. 

If  February  pass  over,  the  subsequent  removal  of 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  a  doubtful  ope- 
ratbn ;  for  should  the  situation  and  weather  be  dry, 
the  first  development  of  rootlets  being  thereby  im- 
peded, there  will  be  no  advance ;  swampy,  cold  land 
must  be,  however,  regarded  as  inimical ;  and  thus 
between  two  extremes  some  difficulties  accompany 
spring  plantings.  In  every  case  we  disqualiiy  the 
introduction  of  fermenting  dung,  being  assured  that 
a  natural  free  loam,  with  fibrous  matters,  is  the 
safest  medium  in  the  first  instance.  Afker  a  tree  or 
shrub  shall  have  been  properly  deposited,  its  roots 
expanded,  covered  well  with  light  earth,  and  pud- 
dled in  with  river  water,  it  is  good  practice  to  mulch 
over  the  surface  soil  with  six  inches  of  long  dung. 
This  will  doubly  protect— that  is,  from  cold  and 
drought ;  it  wiU  operate  as  manure  also  throughout 
the  summer,  and  the  rootlets  will  be  attracted  up- 
wards without  risk  of  being  parched.  In  this  way 
all  the  best  fruit  trees,  and  the  berry-bearing  shrubs, 
can  be  planted  with  favourable  results. 

Vbgetablb  Garden. 

All  the  operations  previously  recommended  for 
January  certainly  remain  to  be  performed.  Hot- 
beds formed,  forcing-pits  lined  with  leaf-compost; 
frwnes  that  contain  lettuce,  radish,  cauliflower,  salad* 
mg,  coated  round  with  fern  or  straw,  and  at  top  by 
straw-mats ;  sea-kail  and  asparagus  set  to  work, 
the  former  particularly,  in  the  dark  mushroom- 
house. 

Peas  in  the  open  ground  cannot  liave  advanced ; 
therefore  if  the  fr^st  continue  they  should  be  sown 
on  inverted  grooved  strips  of  turf^  or  in  boxes  or 
pans,  to  be  placed  on  a  vinery  floor  tiU  grown  an 
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iDch  high,  when  a  common  wooded  brick  frame  will 
harden  them  off.  If  the  ground  prove  manageable, 
sow  peas,  beans,  transplant  cabbage,  and  dig  open 
plots. 

In  common  with  contemporaries,  beet-root  de- 
serves every  kind  of  good  treatment,  a  nice  light 
soil,  deeply  opened,  to  be  manured  at  bottom.  If 
brown  bread  (not  purple)  be  contemplated,  either 
pale  mangold  must  be  used,  or  white  tap-rooted 
beet.  The  middle  of  the  month  will  be  early  for 
any  sort;  the  produce  is  great,  and  whether  used 
for  bread,  or  as  food  alone,  is  highly  nutritive. 

Forcing. 

The  second  early  vinery  should  be  commenced 
forthwith,  a  good  hot-water  machinery  offers  the 
best  apparatus,  as  it  provides  moisture  as  well  as 
heat.  But  the  loss  of  heat  from  waste  of  fuel  is 
ever  to  be  deplored ;  the  cylindrical  boilers,  even 
when  coke  only  is  used  as  fuel,  aided  by  a  few 
pieces  of  interspersed  chalk,  send  half  the  heat  up 
the  chimney;  and  when  coals  are  employed,  the 
black  smoke,  blended  with  inflammable  hydro-car- 
bons, contains  a  greater  proportion  of  combustible 
elements :  a  jet  of  dispersed  steam  forced  over  and 
down  on  the  burning  coal,  has  been  seen  to  con- 
sume the  smoke — ^we  now  lose  50  to  60  per  cent. 

The  third  or  late  vinery  may  be  excited  by  the 
21  St  to  28th  day.  In  every  case,  whatever  moisture 
or  steaming  is  deemed  necessary  should  be  employed 
while  the  buds  enlarge :  when  they  are  expanded, 
the  fruit  clusters  discovered  and  drawing  out,  then — 
as  very  soon  after,  the  blossoms  will  open — ^water 
must  be  abandoned  till  the  berries  set,  otherwise 
the  impregnating  farina  may  be  irreparably  injured. 
Many  complain  of  the  muscat  grapes,  including  the 
noble  variety  called  the  "  Cannon-haU,"  as  bad  set- 
ters, and  therefore  recommend  that  the  farina  of 
some  other  grape  be  shaken  over  the  open  flowers 
of  the  muscats.  It  is  weU  known  that  impregnation 
fertilizes  the  seeds,  not  the  pulp,  and  therefore  the 
results  may  be  questionable.  Let  the  gardener 
closely  examine  the  clusters,  and  see  whether  the 
covering  integument  be  fairly  thrown  off  the  blos- 
soms (for,  in  the  grape,  that  represents  a  hood, 
fitting  downward  over  the  stamens) :  if  it  be,  and  the 
dost  appear  well  formed  and  free,  the  fault  cannot 
be  ascribed  to  impregnation;  if  it  be  not,  then 
it  may  suflice  to  shake  each  cluster,  with  a  view  to 
detach  the  loosened  petals.  The  farina  can  then 
act;  comparative  experiments  will  tend  to  illicit 
truth ;  in  the  mean  while  a  high  steady  temperature 
during  the  period  required  for  the  perfect  setting  of 
the  infant  berry,  will  be  a  powerful  accessory. 

The  pine-apples  must  be  kept  steady  in  their  pro- 
gressive growth  by  a  mild  bottom-heat  of  76  to  86», 
and  gentle  air  from  openings  made  below  the  level 


of  the  plants,  so  as  to  rise  and  pass  over  the  foliage, 
not  as  a  cold  draught  from  above.  The  fmister.s 
must  have  air,  but  advancing  atmospheric  heat  by 
fire  and  sun  during  day-light;  the  nights  are  of  less 
consequence,  as  all  nature  plainly  shows  that  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation  by  night  differ  much  from 
those  of  day. 

Gbnbral  M18CBLLANBOU8  Opbrations. 

Pruning  of-  most  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  per- 
formed ;  gooseberries  first  as  being  likely  to  be  in 
the  advance ;  then  currants,  cutting  these  close  in 
spurring  order,  as  before  repeatedly  directed ;  rasp- 
berries, at  the  bud  below  the  curves.  It  were 
always  well  to  finish  by  clearing  away  superfluous 
suckers,  and  to  reverse  the  surface  of  the  soil  over  a 
layer  of  manure,  but  not  to  dig  it.  Next  follow  in 
order  apricot,  peach,  nectarine,  plum,  and  cherry. 
Keep  aU  the  branches  open  ;  shorten  the  shoots 
discreetly,  according  to  the  modes  recommended, 
and  observed.  We  propose  to  speak  particularly 
upon  each  tree,  as  time  will  allow;  but  after  all,  so 
much  depends  upon  habit  and  local  circumstances, 
that  Pope's  mond  axiom,  "  That  which  is  best  ad- 
ministered is  best,"  may  here  apply,  fertility  being 
always  preferable  to  set  rules  or  precise  figures. 

Prune  the  shrubbery  plants  as  space  and  conve- 
nience require ;  turn  over  the  surface,  but  not  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month.  Hunt  out  and  destroy 
every  discovered  shell-snail.  Sweep,  then  roU, 
lawns ;  do  the  same  by  gravel  walks,  and  take  away 
litter. 

Flowering  plants  are  to  be  protected  from  wet, 
snow,  and  severe  frost;  with  these  are  included 
auriculas,  potted  pinks,  carnations,  verbenas,  chry- 
santhemums, &c.,  &c.  Sow  seeds  of  annuals  in 
pots  and  pans  of  fine  earth,  to  be  raised  under  glass. 
Do  not  dig,  or  remove  anything  from,  the  flower 
beds  till  fine  weather  be  confirmed. 

The  green-house  will  require  much  cleanliness, 
more  of  free  air,  a  prudent  increase  of  root  moisture, 
and  rather  more  fire-heat.  Aphis  will  soon  attack 
the  geraniums  and  roses ;  therefore  tobacco  smoke 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  preventive.  Persons 
may  grow  their  own  tobacco,  by  sowing  the  seed  of 
true  Virginia,  in  pans,  for  final  removal  as  other 
tender  annuals :  more  of  this  in  proper  time. 

The  plant-house,  or  temperate  stove. — Now  see  to 
incipient  growth ;  raise  the  heat  to  65".  Plunge 
gloxineas,  &c.,  in  the  sand  or  saw-dust  bed,  over  a 
tank.  Directiy  after  the  first  growtii  of  the  buds, 
re-pot  the  bulbs,  shaking  off  old  external  soil,  in 
shallow  broad  pots  over  charcoal  drainage;  and 
mix  some  bits  of  the  coal  with  leaf-mould  and  white 
sand,  as  soil — some  add  loam  and  heath-mould. 
Do  the  same  by  Gesnene;  turfy,  free  loam  and  heath 
mould,  will  apply  to  most  mixed  collections. 
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Barometer. 


Day.     8  a.  m.  10 p.m. 'I  Min< 


Dec. 


Jan. 


22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


in.  cts. 
29.00 
28.70 
29.16 
29.55 
30.16 
30.37 
30.45 
30.40 
30.50 
30.50 
30.30 
30.00 
29.70 
29.74 
29.80 
29.96 
30.08 
30.09 
30.30 
30.39 
30.13 
30.03 
29.86 
29.98 
30.02 
30.00 
30.09 
30.10 
30.10 
30.04 


In.  cts. 
29.09 
29.84 
29.38 
30.00 
30.30 
30.44 
30.40 
30.47 
30.60 
30.41 
30.15 
29.80 
29.64 
29.74 
29.87 
30.06 
30.08 
30.16 
30.30 
30.20 
30,08 
29.90 
29.87 
30.02 
30.02 
30.06 
30.10 
30.10 
30.09 
29.99 


1 

Thermometer. 

i|  Min. 

1 

Max. 

10p.m. 

29 

42 

32 

31 

38 

32 

27 

34 

32 

28 

32 

25 

29 

32 

31 

29 

35 

27 

18 

33 

32 

31 

37 

32 

29 

32 

31 

26 

28 

28 

26 

34 

34 

31 

33 

30 

28 

33 

33 

34 

44 

40 

;    42 

44 

42 

38 

44 

42 

40 

42 

42 

1     38 

43 

34 

33 

35 

32 

28 

33 

30 

26 

32 

29 

28 

38 

32 

29 

34 

31 

29 

36 

31 

26 

36 

30 

27 

33 

29 

;     27 

29 

28 

29 

30 

31 

31 

32 

30 

1     29 

1 

32 

32 

Wind  and  State. 


Direction,    j  Force. 


Westerly 

E.  to  North. 

N.  to  Ea8t 

N.  by  West 

N.  by  West 

N.E.,N.W. 

N.E.,  N.W. 

S.E.,  S. 

S.  East 

S.  East 

N.E.,  East 

E.  by  North 

East 

E.  by  South 

S.  by  East 

N.  by  East 

East 

E.  by  South 

E.  by  South 

E.  by  South 

E.  by  North 

E.  by  North 

East 

East 

E.  by  South 

East 

East 

N.East 

N.  by  West 

S.  West 


gentle 

lively 

gentle 

hvely 

brisk 

brisk 

gentle 

calm 

cakn 

gentle 

calm 

brisk 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

uvely 

lively 

Hvely 

lively 

lively 

gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

brisk 

brisk 

brisk 

gentle 

calm 


Atmosphere. 


8  a.  m.  I  2  p.  m.     10  p.  m. 


fine 
cloudy 
cloudy 
haze 
fine 
fine 
fog 

cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
haze 
fog 
h£^e 
cloudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 
fine 
base 
,  cloudy 
fine 
fine 
fog 

cloudy 
doudy 
cloudy 
cloudy 


sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 


sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

haxe 

fog 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

doudy 

doudy 

cloudy 


fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

haze 

doudy 

doudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

doudy 

fo« 

doudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

doudy 

doudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

doudy 

doudy 


estimated   AYBRAOES   for  JANUARY. 


Barometer. 

Tl 

[lermometer. 

High. 
30.77 

Low. 
28.89 

High. 

52 

Low. 
11 

Mean. 
36.1 

REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Lowest. 
29.63 

Highest. 
35.24 

Mean. 
32.435 

Weather  and  Phenomena. 

1846. — Dec.  22,  beautiful;  23,  much  rain;  a  hint  of 
snow  and  sleet ;  24,  hazy,  verv  damp ;  25,  a  most 
beautiful  Christmas  day;  26,  nere  begins  that  high 
state  of  barometer  which  lasted  seven  days ;  27,  28, 
fine  and  sunny ;  the  last  was  however  hazy ;  29,  a 
change  of  wind:  30  and  31,  quite  cloudy,  and  calm; 
a  trace  of  snow  on  the  29th  and  30th. 

Lunations. — First  quarter,  25th  day,  6h.  36m. 
morning. 

1847.— Jan.  1,  gloomy  and  chilling;  2,  snow; 
singular  heavy  gloom ;  3,  snow  twice,  and  a  thaw ; 
4,  5,  some  rain ;  6  and  7,  another  jrellow  foggy 
period ;  the  barometer  rising,  and  continuing  high ; 
8,  cooler  ;  steadfast  gloom,  and  also  on  the  9th  and 


10th;  first  sun  this  month ;  12, 13»  14, 16,  fine  and 
simny;  15,  fog,  then  doudy;  16,  17,  east,  biting 
wind;  black  weather ;  18,  veered  westerly;  19, the 
same  rather  more  broken ;  20,  west  by  S.  at  last, 
and  light  snow  in  the  evening.  Frost  very  gentle 
throughout,  very  mild. 

Lunations. — Full  moon,  ist  day,  2h.  42in. 
afternoon.  Last  quarter,  9th  day,  6h.  40m.  after- 
noon.   New  moon,  17th  day,  45  m.  after  midnight. 

Remarks  referring  to  Aoricultubb. 

The  frost,  considering  that  it  has  endured,  with 
a  few  days'  intermission,  since  Nor.  27,  has  been 
gentle ;  nothmg  is  injured,  though  nothing  has  ad- 
vanced. On  the  evening  when  tne  report  closes  a 
change  is  indicated,  and  as  every  snow  here  has 
passed  immediately  away,  a  third  ttaw  may  be  es- 
tablished. If  BO,  for  a  time  the  earth  will  be  wet, 
though  the  small  quantity  of  rain  for  many  weeks, 
and  scarcely  one  inch  of  snow  at  any  one  time,  will 
ensure  a  rapidly  drying  staple.  At  present  aU  is 
well,  and  the  form-yards  full  of  com ;  surely  these 
high  prices  will  ere  long  give  way,  a  heavy  reverse 
wiU  then  startle  those  who  "  withhold  the  com." 

Mfudenhead  lliicket,  J.  Towers. 
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NORTH  LANCASHIRE. 

The  weather  for  some  time  back  has  been,  upon  the 
whole,  fkroiirable  for  the  operations  of  the  farmer.    At 
the  commencement  of  hanreat  we  had  heavy  and  frequent 
nin,  which  being  accompanied  with  a  high  temperature, 
caused  some  of  the  wheat  to  sproat,  bat  no  terions 
dama^  wis  done,  and  no  samples  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared m  the  market  which  have  suffered  much  from 
the  weather,    TTie  latter  end  of  harvest  was,  however, 
Tcry  fine,  and  barley  in  particular  was  scarcely  ever 
known  to  be  in  such  fine  condition  as  during  the  present 
season,  and  the  maltsters  say  they  never  knew  it  eome 
sowcU;  every  grain  is  good.    As  to  the  yield  of  the 
eropi,  wheat  seems  to  be  regarded  as  about  an  average ; 
it  yields  well  from  the  straw,  though  the  crop  appeared 
ID  manj  instances  thin  on  the  ground ;  and  many  fine 
samples  may  be  seen  in  the  market  weekly.    OaU  are 
regarded  as  fully  one-third  less  than  an  average  crop  on 
the  best  soils,  and  about  half  on  soils  of  a  poorer  de- 
scription ;  and  besides  this  the  quality  was  never  known 
so  poor;  the  potato  oat  particularly  has  entirely  lost  its 
(^ttracteristic,  and  is  *' bearded  likeapard.'*    Barley 
also  is  considerably  below  an  average,  and  some  of  it 
wants  body,  but  it  is  sound  and  good.    Beans,  which 
are  not  much  grown  in  this  district,  except  along  the 
dure,  and  in  the  island  of  Walney,  are  almost  t  failure, 
and  very  few  are  to  be  had.    Turnips  in  most  places  are 
small,  and  what  is  still  worse,  many  of  theni  are  not 
likely  to  keep ;  they  have  already  begun  to  decay,  and  I 
hare  been  told  by  one  or  two  fiarmers  that  they  do  not 
expect  to  save  more  than  half  of  their  late  turnips. 
Shoald  this  be  the  case,  and  the  winter  prove  a  pro- 
tracted one,  keep  is  almoet  certain  to  be  scarce  before  any 
gnn  can  be  expected.  The  farmers  of  this  neighbourhood 
have  not  yet  got  sniBctently  into  the  habit  of  storing  their 
tamips  early  in  the  winter ;  for  when  properly  stored 
they  keep  better  and  are  more  nutritious  than  when  left 
in  the  gronnd  exposed  to  every  change  of  weather.    The 
pbughing  of  stubble  has  gone  on  very  steadily,  and  is 
now  nearly  completed ;  the  frost,  though  severe  while  it 
lasted,  not  having  interrupted  it  for  any  length  of  time. 
Some  of  our  earliest  farmers  have  commenced  ploughing 
lea,  but  tlie  ground  is  now  too  dry  for  that  purpose, 
though  there  is  every  appearance  of  snow  or  rain  before 
long.    Our  grain  markets  have  lately  risen  so  rapidly 
^at  even  the  formers  have  begun  to  express  their  anxiety 
uto  what  the  consequence  will  be ;  they  know  that  ex- 
travagantly high  prices  must  cause  a  stagnation  of  trade, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  a  reaction  must  come.    Wheat 
is  now  52s.  6d.  per  load,  being  Ss.  per  load  higher  than 
in  December;  Oats,  3l8.  to  369. ;  Barley,  18s.  6d.  per 
96  quarts.     Potatoes  have  lately  been  selling  at  Is.  6d. 
to  Is.  8d.  per  stone  of  141bs.,  and  very  few  to  be  had. 
Notwithstanding  the  present  high  prices,  the  labouring 
classes  are  tolerably  well  off,  for  work  is  plentiful  and 


wages  are  high.  The  Fumess  Rdlway  gave  the  labourers 
in  this  neighbourhood  a  lilt,  and  ft  is  not  yet  completed, 
while  the  Fumess  and  Whitehaven  is  about  commencing* 
Added  to  this,  draining  was  never  more  extensively  car- 
ried on  than  during  the  present  season,  landlords  and 
tenants  becoming  daily  more  sensible,  that  their  true 
"  protection*'  lies  in  good  cultivation,  not  ^in  legislative 
enactments ;  and  that  skill  and  capital,  "  practice  with 
seienee^*  (with  security  of  tenure),  are  the  surest  de« 
fences  against  an  inuitoatton  of  foreign  coen. 
Low  Fumeu,  Jan,  21,  1847. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 

As  there  appears  little  matter  to  report  on  as  regards 
operations  in  husbandry,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  present  state  and  prospects 
of  the  corn  trade,  &c.  Hitherto  the  anticipations  of 
the  writers,  contained  in  former  reports,  have  not  been 
very  far  from  according  with  what  has  since  transpired. 
In  your  extracts  from  the  writers  of  the  Bankere*  Cir^ 
cular  (an  authority  which,  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit, 
is  deservedly  well  thought  of  in  the  trade)  there  is  an 
attempt  made  to  reconcile  their  statements  made  in  Sep* 
tember  with  the  experience  we  have  now  arrived  at,  and 
concluding  with  opinions  regarding  the  future.  We  must 
remark  that  it  is  a  query  if  it  would  not  have  been  better 
policy  not  to  have  attempted  this  reconcilement,  but 
rather  to  have  acted  on  the  admission  that,  particularly 
in  the  com  trade,  the  wisest  may  be  out.  It  was  no 
doubt  correct  that  the  stocks  of  old  wheat  in  the  farmers' 
hands  were  very  large,  much  beyond  an  average ;  this, 
we  admit,  is  fully  home  out,  and  still  applies  to  this 
period;  butwe  cannot  admit  that  their  view  respecting  the 
crops  of  1846  were,  or  have,  more  decidedly  since  proved 
correct.  The  experience  derived  from  thrashing  haS| 
with  very  few  exceptions,  shown  a  great  deficiency,  and 
in  weight  there  is  more  than  21b8.  per  bushel  less  than 
an  average.  Beans,  barley,  and  oats,  but  particularly 
the  latter,  show  a  deficiency  on  the  test  of  experience. 
But  there  is  one  cause  for  the  rise  in  the  prices  not 
dwelt  on  in  the  Circular ;  it  should  be  grounded,  most 
decidedly,  as  the  cause  of  the  rise,  and  its  sufficiency 
ought  to  have  been  very  apparent :  we  mean  the  comump* 
Hon,  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  was  known  almost 
to  ita  full  extent  in  September ;  enough  was  known  to 
prove  that  by  far  the  largest  source  of  food  of  Ireland 
had  failed,  and  that  there  was,  to  speak  within  bounds, 
no  less  than  six  months'  total  deficiency  of  that  food  on 
which  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Irish  depended  for 
subsistence,  and  in  Great  Britain  more  than  three  months' 
for  half  its  population :  this,  even  at  present,  is  nearly 
proved  by  the  increased  consumption  of  bread  (leaving 
out  peas,  beans,  rice,  5cc.,  as  substitutes)  of  more  than 
SO  per  cent.     As  regards  the  stocks  in  the  fanners' 
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hands,  we  do  not  thiok  it  much  exceeds  former  years  at 
this  period^  at  any  rate,  not  to  the  extent  supposed  by 
8ome— and  believe  it  will  be  found  that  much  larger 
stocks  have  been  held  at  the  large  importing  depots. 
We  are  quite  disposed  to  think  we  may  have  a  pause  in 
the  advance,  if  not  a  dulness,  accompanied  by  some  de- 
pression in  price ;  but  we  certainly  do  not  look  forward , 
for  this  four  or  five  months,  to  any  decided  reaction ; 
find  the  present  prices,  in  that  period,  may  be  exceeded : 
ah  impetus  may  be  given  to  ordering  wheat  from  abroad 
by  our  high  rates,  but  at  home  there  will  be  little  dispo- 
sition to  hold.  The  increasing  wants  of  Europe,  and 
more  particularly  France,  will,  we  think,  prevent  an  over- 
due importation  into  this  country :  the  only  fear  is  its 
insufficiency  to  our  wants.  Since  our  last  report  wheat 
has  touched,  in  some  instances,  for  prime  old,  Us.  ; 
much  has  been  lately  sold  at  10s.  Flour  as  high  as  3/. 
5s.,  the  general  price  being  3/.  Ss.  per  2801b8.  Bread, 
9id.  to  lOd.  per  41bs. ;  but  this  week  there  has  been 
an  increased  feeling  amongst  the  millers  that  our  prices 
are  relatively  gone  up  too  high ;  and  there  is  much  less 
doing — an  increased  number  of  sellers  at  the  above 
prices,  with  a  decreased  number  of  buyers,  and  inclina- 
tion to  submit.  This  applies  to  barley,  which  would  not 
realize  equal  to  the  preceding  week.  Not  so  with  beans, 
which  have  risen  from  8s.  to  lOs.  per  qr.,  and  the  best 
new  ticks  have  fetched  78.  more  this  week.  Oats  are 
also  dearer,  28s.  to  30s.  being  easily  obtained  for  34  to 
381b8.  per  bushel,  and  higher  for  greater  weight.  There 
are  symptoms  of  early  sowings  of  spring  com,  and  the 
land  is  preparing  for  peas  and  beans  ;  and  it  is  likely, 
for  seed  purposes,  the  spring  com  will  still  advance  in 
price.  Our  meat  market  has  been  dull.  Mutton  lower, 
as  well  as  beef,  and  poor  stock  his  somewhat  partaken  of 
this  depression,  and  it  is  now  found  that  on  sheep  and 
cattle  the  prices  at  which  they  have  been  purchased  this 
six  months  past  will  scarcely  be  returned  to  the  sellers 
of  fat  stock,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  keep.  In 
cows  with  calves  there  is  some  depression,  but  they  are 
still  very  high,  and,  if  we  can  judge  finom  the  price  of 
calves  to  wean,  from  25s.  to  35s.  each,  there  is  a  very 
unusual  number  about  to  be  reared  this  year,  the  price 
being  more  than  one-third  higher  than  usual.  Bacon 
pigs  are  gettmg  very  scarce,  and  are  worth  9s.  to  lOs. 
per  score  ;  porkers  and  half-weaned  ones  are  much 
lower,  and  poor  ones  are  almost  unsaleable  at  very  low 
prices.  Most  of  the  cheese  taken  to  market  has  been 
sold,  but  at  depressed  prices ;  the  trade  complain  of  a 
want  of  demand.  Very  little  domg  in  wool ;  stock 
very  light.— /an.  22. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST   MONTH. 

Notwithstanding  the  imports  of  live  stock  from 
abroad  during  the  month  just  concluded  have  been 
comparatively  small,  arising  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  the  cattle  trade  in  London,  as  well  as 
in  the  large  provincial  markets,  has  been  somewhat 
inactive,  and  in  some  instances  a  slight  depression 
has  taken  place  in  the  quotations.    We  regret  to 


state  that  the  epidemic  is  committing  extensive 
ravages  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  great 
losses  have  been  sustained  by  our  principal  graziers. 
The  following  are  the  supplies  on  offer  in  Smith- 
field  since  our  last : — 

Beasts 14,893  Head. 

Cows 620 

Sheep 94,680 

Calves .....  842 

Pigs 2,250 

The  numbers  shown  at  the  corresponding  periods 
in  1845  and  1846  were  as  under: — 

1845.  1846. 

Head.  Head. 

Beasts 13,802  16,420 

Sheep    112,690  87,500 

Calves 783  800 

Pigs 2,704  2,513 

Annexed  are  the  prices  obtained  in  the  month 
just  concluded ; — 

Per  8lb8.,  to  sink  the  offal. 

8.  d.       s.  d. 

Beef from  2     8  to  4    G 

Mutton 3     8to5    2 

Veal 4     Oto5    0 

Pork 3     8to5    0 

Comparative  statement  for  1845  and  1846:— 
Jan.,  1845  Jan.,  1846. 

s.  d.  8.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 
Beef..  2  8to4  2  ..  2  6to4  4 
Mutton  2  10  4  4  ..  3  10  5  4 
Veal  ..3  8  4  10..  4  6  6  10 
Pork  ..3  0  4  6..  3  10  5  2 
The  principal  droves  of  beasts  have  been  derired 
from  the  following  districts : — 

Head. 
Northern  districts  ....    3,500 

Eastern  ditto 2,400 

Western  ditto 3,100 

Other  parts  of  England    .    •    2,950 
The  remainder  of  the  supplies  have  been  demed 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from  Scotland, 
and  abroad. 

Imports  in  the  past  month  into  London. 

Oxen   66 

Cows   564 

Sheep 4,334 

Lambs 180 


Total  5,144 

At  the  outports  about  800  beasts  and  3>O50 
sheep  have  been  landed,  principally  from  Hollaod. 
Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  have  beeo  well 
supplied  with  both  town  and  country-kiUed  meat, 
owing  to  which  the  trade  has  ruled  heavy,  at  barely 
late  rates.  Beef  has  sold  at  from  2s.  6d.  to  38. 8d.; 
mutton,  3s.  6d.  to  48.  6d.;  veal,  3s.  lOfi.  to  5s.; 
and  pork,  3s.  8d.  to  5s.  per  8lb8. 

The  arrival  of  carcasses  from  the  country  has  com- 
prised 750  carcasses  of  beef,  6,000  ditto  of  mattoo, 
300  ditto  of  veal,  and  2»200  ditto  of  pork.' 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 


DURING    THE    MONTH    OF    JANUARY. 


In  our  last  monthly  notice  of  the  grain  trade  we 
endeayonred  to  prepare  our  readers  to  expect  a 
further  material  advance  in  prices  of  com,  laying 
before  them  our  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
upward  movement  had  not  then  reached  the  maxi- 
mum point.  What  has  since  occurred  proves  that 
our  opinion  was  not  without  good  foundation,  all 
articles  of  food  having  steadily  increased  in  value 
during  the  month  now  ahout  to  terminate.  The 
primary  cause  of  this  state  of  things  has  unques- 
tionably been  the  disease  hy  which  one-half,  if  not 
tiro-thhds,  of  the  potato  crop  of  the  United  King- 
dom has  heen  destroyed.  This  cakmity  was  not 
My  appreciated  in  the  first  instance,  hut  within  the 
last  few  months  it  has  made  itself  felt  in  all  its 
ngour.  The  loss  of  such  an  immense  amount  of 
food  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  heen  a 
aerere  infliction  on  the  country ;  hut  when,  as  was 
the  case  last  season,  the  crops  of  all  spring  com 
turned  out  seriously  deficient,  and  the  produce  of 
vheat  fell  short  of  an  usual  average,  high  prices 
became  inevitable.  The  result  has  been  a  vast 
amount  of  sufiTering  and  misery  even  in  England, 
whilst  in  Ireland  and  the  highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland  large  numbers  of  the  people  have  actually 
died  from  want. 

We  have  always  questioned  whether,  when  a 
country  ia  visited  by  so  lamentable  a  dispensation 
as  a  scarcity  of  food,  it  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Legislature  to  afiford  much  relief.  The  Govern- 
ment are,  however,  blamed,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  for  not  having  made  an  effort  in  November 
instead  of  January  to  do  all  that  they  were  capable 
(^  doing  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
That  they  would  have  met  with  no  opposition  from 
the  Conservative  body,  if  they  had  then  thought  it 
proper  to  open  the  ports  temporary  for  the  free 
admission  of  grain,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is,  how- 
erer,  useless  to  argue  about  what  might  have  been 
done;  the  point  now  is,  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficient supply  to  meet  our  wants  up  to  next  harvest. 
The  ministerial  plan  of  remitting  the  duties  on 
mipoTtations  up  to  September  next,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  navigation-laws  for  the  same  period 
of  time,  has  been  cheerfully  conceded  by  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  the  House;  but  will  this,  coming  as 
it  does  now  that  our  wants  have  become  known  all 
over  the  world,  have  the  desired  effect  ?  We  much 
fear  not.    This  at  all  events  is  certain^  that  foreign 


countries  will  require  high  prices  to  induce  them  to 
part  with  any  portion  of  their  stocks,  the  harvest 
having  been  quite  as  unproductive  in  many  of  the 
principal  grain-growing  states  on  the  Continent  as 
in  Great  Britain.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  food  will 
continue  high  until  another  harvest  shall  have  been 
gathered,  even  with  the  &cilities  now  offered  to  im- 
port free  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  weather  has,  during  the  greater  part  of 
January,  been  highly  seasonable;  the  frost  has 
at  no  period  been  very  intense;  and  though  the 
young  wheat  plant  may  have  suffered  more  or  less 
from  the  keen  easterly  mnds  which  have  prevailed 
from  time  to  time,  we  do  not  think  that  any  mate-* 
rial  injury  lias  been  done. 

The  impossibility  to  do  much  out-door  work  ex- 
cept that  of  carting  manure  on  the  land,  and  the 
temptation  which  the  high  prices  current  have  held 
out  to  farmers  to  thrash  freely,  have  caused  the 
markets  in  the  agricultural  counties  to  be  well 
supplied. 

Many  parties  appear  to  be  still  of  opinion  that 
the  growers  have  large  stocks  on  hand ;  and  it  is 
very  common  to  hear  men,  not  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  clamour  about  farmers 
holding  back  supplies.  If,  however,  any  one  will 
be  at  the  trouble  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the 
deliveries,  or  look  at  the  extent  of  the  sales  at  those 
places  where  the  returns  are  made  for  compiling 
the  averages,  they  will  easily  satisfy  themselves  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  crop  of  1846  has  already 
gone  into  consumption  than  is  at  all  usual  at  this 
early  period  of  the  year;  and  we  feel  fully  persuaded 
that  the  farmers,  as  a  body,  have  a  less  quantity 
of  wheat  on  hand  than  in  ordinary  seasons  at 
the  corresponding  period.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
consumption  has  been  enormously  great,  the  ex- 
treme deamess  and  the  very  bad  quality  of  potatoes 
having  naturally  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  bread  among  all  classes  of  the 
conununity. 

The  time  is  now  approaching  when  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  for  spring  com  claims  the  at- 
tention of  the  agriculturists,  which  with  the  fact 
just  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  smallness  of  the  stocks  left 
on  hand,  will  probably,  ere  long,  occasion  a  very 
sensible  falling  off  in  the  supplies.  Meanwhile  no 
assistance  of  consequence  can  be  looked  for  from 
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the  north  of  Europe  till  the  end  of  March;  but 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  suspension  of 
the  com  and  navigation  laws^  and  the  very  high 
range  of  prices  here,  may  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
curing us  some  cargoes  of  wheat  and  Indian  com 
from  the  Mediterranean  originally  intended  for 
France.  Still  we  can  see  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  fall  of  moment  in  the  value  of  that  article. 

As  regards  barley  some  reaction  has  taken  place. 
The  permission  granted  to  distillen  and  brewers  to 
use  sugar  will,  no  doubt,  tend  to  lessen  the  con- 
sumption of  barley  and  malt;  but  whether  this 
will  be  10  the  extent  expected,  strikes  us  as  some- 
what questionable.  The  experiments  hitherto  tried 
have  not  been  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale  to 
prove  very  clearly  whether  sugar  will,  after  all,  be 
80  much  the  cheaper  article  as  to  induce  its  adop- 
tion generally.  Unless  the  saving  in  price  ba 
something  considerable,  the  manufacturers  of  beer 
and  spirits  are  likely  to  adhere  to  the  old,  instead 
of  using  a  new  article;  and  as  sugar  has  recently 
run  up  in  price,  whilst  barley  has  fallen  sevend 
shillings  in  value,  the  matter  is  stiU  in  a  very  unde- 
cided state.  It  will,  of  course,  be  a  simple  question 
of  profit — ^whichever  pays  best  will  have  the  pre- 
ference. 

We  shall  not  refer  particularly  to  other  kinds  of 
g^n  in  this  place,  but  reserve  our  remarks  relative 
to  oats,  &c.,  till  they  come  under  our  notice  in 
regular  order,  when  we  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  occurrences  at  Mark-lane.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, pass  over  the  reported  deficiency  of  oats  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Labouchere,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  estimated— when  speaking 
on  the  condition  of  the  Irish,  a  few  nights  ago  in 
his  place  in  Parliament'-the  crop  in  Ireland  at  one- 
third  less  than  an  average ;  and  from  private  in- 
formation, on  which  we  have  every  reason  to  place 
reliance,  we  fear  that  the  Ming  off  is  fully  to  that 
extent :  when  to  this  is  added  the  almost  total  loss 
of  the  potato  crop,  no  surprise  can  be  felt  that  oat- 
meal should  have  reached  the  high  range  it  now 
bears  in  the  sister  isle,  being  actually  dearer  there 
than  the  best  flour  is  on  this  side  of  the  channel. 
In  Scotiand  the  demand  for  oatmeal  has  likewise 
greatly  increased  by  the  failure  of  potatoes,  and  the 
deamesB  of  the  article  has  in  some  instances  driven 
the  people  into  acts  of  insubordination ;  riots  having 
taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  populace  have  opposed  the  shipment  of  corn  by 
force. 

The  trade  at  Mark-lane  has  throughout  the 
month  been  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement : 
at  times  there  has  been  something  like  a  luU,  but 
this  has  at  no  period  lasted  above  a  day  or  two ;  and 
on  the  whole,  the  upward  movement  in  prices  of  all 
articles  may  be  said  to  have  continued  almost  with- 


out a  single  pause,  the  only  exception  b^  tiiatof 
barley,  which  has  certainly  of  late  felt  tiie  influence 
of  the  Government  interference  with  the  laws  re- 
lating to  distillation. 

Proceeding  in  our  usual  order,  we  shaU,  in  the 
first  place,  confine  our  notice  to  wheat. 

The  arrivals  coastwise  into  London  have  been 
decidedly  small,  which  has  no  doubt  been  caused 
by  the  high  range  of  prices  at  other  large  con- 
suming towns.  For  some  time  past,  wheal  has  been 
more  valuable  at  Liverpool,  NewcasUe,  and  several 
other  places,  than  in  the|metropolis;  and  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  shipments  from  the  east 
coast,  which  might  otherwise  have  come  to  London, 
have  been  directed  to  those  places  where  the  pros- 
pect of  profit  was  the  greatest.  The  recapts  from 
Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk  have 
therefore  been  somewhat  less  than  usual ;  but  the 
falling  off  has  been  partly  made  up  by  rather  in- 
creased deliveries  from  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Kent  and  Essex. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  wheat  which  has  been 
brought  forward  for  sale  at  Mark-lane  has  consisted 
of  fine  qualities,  and  the  condition  has  likewise  for 
the  most  part  been  good,  proving  that  though  the 
yield  per  acre  may  have  been  short  last  year,  the 
quality  was  decidedly  better  than  in  conmion  ave- 
rage seasons.    The  town  millers  have  taken  allthat 
has  been  offered,  without  much  hesitation.     On 
Monday,  the  4th  Jan.,  the  stands  were  cleared  at 
prices  3s.  per  qr.  above  those  previously  current. 
On  that  day  week  the  demand  was  not  so  active, 
but  there  was  no  giving  way,  indeed  a  further  rise 
of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  was  insisted  on,  to  which  the 
caution  manifested  by  purchasers  was  principally 
owing.    The  Monday  subsequent  to  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  and  after  it  had  become*  known  that 
foreign  wheat  was  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  for 
six  months  (a  circumstance  which  would  in  ordinary 
times  have  been  followed  by  a  material  decline^ 
factors  exhibited  quite  as  much  firmness  as  at  any 
previous  period ;  owing,  however,   to  the  change 
which  the  weather  underwent  about  that  period,  the 
condition  of  the  samples  was  soft  and  damp,  and 
buyers  were  therefore  less   inclined  to  purchase 
freely.    Really  good  dry  qualities  brought  former 
terms  without  difliculty;    but    the   general   runs 
having  been  deteriorated  in  value  to  the  extent  of 
Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.,  some  slight  concession  had  to  be 
made  before  these  could  be  disposed  of. 

The  transactions  in  foreign  wheat  have  been  large 
during  the  month :  besides  what  bas  been  taken  for 
local  use,  considerable  purchases  have  been  made 
by  country  buyers ;  and  the  demand  on  Irish  ac- 
count has  progressively  increased  in  magnitude. 
The  rise  which  has  been  established  in  prices  sincf 
the  close  of  last  year  will  perhaps  be  best  shown  by 
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giring  the  pnaent  value  of  some  of  the  qnftlities 

most  in  reqaast.   The  more  common  descriptions, 

flich  as  Odaasa,  Danube,  &c.,  haye  lately  realised 

661.  to  708.  per  qr.,  principally  for  shipment  to 

Ireland;  vhflkfor  superior  Rostock  from  75s.  to 

rsi.,  and  thfi  best  Danrig  over  80s.  per  qr.  have  been 

paid.  The  deliveries  from  the  gfranaries  have  been 

rery  large,  and  many  of  the  principal  warehouses 

are nearfy empty;  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 

exact  quantity  remaining  at  this  port,  but  in  eeti- 

matingit  at  between  1 50,000  to  200,000  qrs.,  we  shall 

probably  be  pretty  near  the  truth.    Just  previous 

to  the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  was  a  great  de- 

m  to  buy  bonded  wheat,  it  having  become  known 

that  Government  would  in  all  probability  take  off 

tiiedoty.   Most  of  the  holders  being  quite  as  well 

aware  that  thia  would  be  the  ease  as  the  speculators, 

roie  their  pretensions  accordingly,  and  few  bargains 

were  consequently  concluded.    Now  there  is  little 

or  no  difference  between  the  wheat  still  under  lock 

ffid  that  free,  as  the  whole  will  forthwith  beliberated. 

He  export  of  wheat  from  hence  to  France  has 

for  lome  time  ceased,  the  start  which  prices  hare 

t>^  here  liaving  ndsed   our   quotations  above 

thoie  cQtrent  in  the  French  markets. 

The  inquiry  for  flour  has  scarcely  been  so  lively 
u  might,  under  all  circumstances,  have  been  ex- 
pected.  Many  of  the  London  bakers  persist  in 
rietmg  the  advance  as  one  brought  about  by 
speculation,  amd  still  adhere  to  the  hope  that  a  re- 
action win  occur.     Under  this  impression  they 
We,  throughout  the  month,  bought  only  frt)m 
iaad  to  mouth ;  but  the  increased  cost  of  the  raw 
iBiterial  obliged  the  millers,  early  in  the  month,  to 
pot  up  the  top  price  to  658.  per  sack,  at  which  it 
^  since  remained.    Norfolk  and  other  kinds  of 
country  manufactured  flour  have  come  slowly  to 
^d^many  of  the  northern  markets  having  af- 
forded more  remunerating  rates  than  Mark-lane — 
he-K  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  55s.  per  sack 
i^good  households,  whilst  at  Newcastle  the  same 
^iiahty  has  met  a  ready  sale  at  578.  per  sack. 
American  Flour  has  moved  off  somewhat  slowly 
^  late,  the  terms  asked  (42s.  to  43s.  per  barrel) 
^  rather  above  the  usual  relative  proportion 
"^tween  sack  and  barrelled  flour. 
In  the  commencement  of  the  month  the  scarcity 
<^  fine  barley  for  malting  was  so  great  in  this 
^icet  as  to  cause  a  very  rapid  rise  in  its  value. 
At  the  close  of  December,  the  top  price  was,  it 
^  be  recollected,  548.  to  55s.  per  qr. ;  shortly 
^rwards  it  rose  to  60s.,  and  ullimatdy  as  much 
^  708.  per  qr.  was  paid  for  a  very  superior  parcel, 
^hiht  moderately  fine  Chevalier  brought  65s.  to 
' 'js.  per  qr.    These  rates,  it  may  be  easily  sup- 
P03e(^  induced  great  exertions  to  be  made  by  far- 
^^^  to  give  us  a  supply,  and  with  somewhat  in- 


creased arrivals  coastwise,  a  few  cargoes  of  foreign 
dropped  in.  This  was  just  about  the  time  that  the 
Government  plan  of  allowing  the  use  of  sugar  in 
distilleries  began  to  be  talked  of,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present,  malting  barley  has  receded 
7s.  to  8s.  per  qr.  from  the  extreme  rates  mentioned 
above.  On  grinding  sorts  the  reduction  has  not 
been  so  great ;  good,  heavy  samples  being  still 
worth  rather  over  50s.  per  qr. 

Malt  has  also  been  influenced  by  the  alteration 
in  the  distillation  laws^  and  from  888.  per  qr.,  the 
highest  point  attained  for  choice  quality,  it  has  re- 
ceded  to  85s.  per  qr. 

Oats  have,  throughout  the  month,  come  very 
sparingly  to  hand,  and  this  has  not  been  the  case 
alone  in  lx>ndon,  but  at  all  the  leading  markets  in 
the  kingdom.  The  fact  is,  that  England  has  of 
late  years  been  so  accustomed  to  look  to  Ireland 
for  tJie  greater  proportion  of  her  supply  of  oats, 
that  they  are  comparatively  little  cultivated  on  this 
side  of  the  channel.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  Ireland,  and  the  consequent  extra  demand  for 
oatmeal  in  that  country,  have  of  course  left  a  much 
smaller  quantity  for  shipment,  and  not  one-fourth 
of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  receive  has  this 
month  come  forward  from  the  sister  isle.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  dealers  have  had  to  draw 
freely  on  their  old  stocks,  to  keep  their  regular  cus- 
tomers supplied;  and  we  believe  that  London 
.has  rarely  been  so  bare  of  oats  as  it  is  at  this 
moment.  The  natural  effect  which  must  foUow 
when  the  demand  for  an  article  exceeds  the  supply — 
vb.,  a  rapid  rise  in  prices — has  taken  place,  and  this 
g^in  is  now  nearly  10s.  per  qr.  higher  than  when 
we  last  addressed  our  readers.  The  neighbouring 
farmers  have  been  induced  by  this  state  of  affairs 
to  send  all  they  have  been  able  to  muster  to  this 
market,  and  the  appearance  of  a  good  many  small 
lots  of  English  on  Monday,  the  25th  inst.,  gave  a 
check  to  the  upward  movement.  Unless,  however, 
these  supplies  should  be  followed  up,  which  in  not 
probable,  quotations  are  likely  hereafter,  when  the 
seed  demand  commences,  to  be  even  higher  than 
they  are  at  present. 

The  value  of  beans  has  been  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  rise  in  oats,  and  the  supplies  of 
the  article  having  been  on  a  moderate  scale,  sellers 
have  been  enabled  to  establish  a  rather  important 
advance,  handsome  samples  of  English  having 
recently  been  sold  at  506.  per  qr.,  and  Egyptian  at 
488.  to  498.  per  qr. 

Peas  have  participated  in  the  upward  movement, 
fine  white  boilers  being  now  worth  63s.  to  65s., 
and  grey  and  maple  peas   538.  to   568.  per  qr. 

Several  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  prices  of 
Indian  com,  but  at  the  close  of  the  mouth  the 
rtide  may  be  quoted  some  3s,  to  4s,  per  qr,  higher 
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than  at  the  end  of  December.  The  business  done 
in  the  London  market  has  been  almost  exclusively 
for  shipment  to  Ireland,  for  which  purpose  cargoes 
to  arrive,  and  having  instructions  to  call  at  Fal> 
mouth  or  Cork  for  orders,  have  met  a  preference. 
In  parcels  on  the  spot  the  transactions  have  been 
comparatively  unimportant^  indeed  there  has  been 
little  or  nothing  to  offer,  the  cargoes  originally  in- 
tended for  this  port  having  all  been  directed  to 
Ireland. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  know  what  effect  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  measures  proposed  by  our  Go- 
vernment to  encourage  the  importation  of  grain 
may  have  produced  abroad ;  there  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  it  will  lead  to  an  immediate  and  import- 
ant rise  in  prices,  and  it  may  perhaps  even  cause 
foreign  states  to  prohibit  the  export  of  corn.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  legislative  plan  may  there- 
fore, perhaps,  be  rather  to  increase  the  difficulties 
than  to  afford  greater  facilities  to  merchants  in  pro- 
curing the  supplies  this  country  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  stand  so  much  in  need  of.  The  states 
most  likely  to  take  the  alarm,  and  adopt  precaution- 
ary means  to  guard  against  allowing  the  export  of 
the  com  their  own  people  may  need,  are  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  the  Neapolitan  and  Papal  states, 
and  perhaps  even  Austria.  In  the  Baltic  we  do  not 
apprehend  that  any  such  measures  will  be  taken, 
and  from  America  we  may  safely  calculate  on  re- 
ceiving large  importations.  The  continued  rise  of 
prices  here  has  been  closely  followed  abroad ;  and 
even  by  the  last  accounts,  when  the  suspension  of 
our  com  and  navigation  laws  had  not  yet  become 
known,  wheat  had  risen  to  608.  per  quarter  as 
well  in  the  northern  as  in  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  Europe. 

A  letter  from  Dantidg,  dated  18th  January,  in- 
forms us  that  large  orders  had  been  received  there 
on  British  account,  and  that  some  rather  important 
contracts  for  spring  delivery  had  been  closed  at 
high  terms,  say  63s.  to  648.  for  fine  high  mixed,  at 
54s.  to  588.  per  quarter  for  secondary  descriptions. 
The  stock  in  warehouse  was  estimated  at  about 
80,000  quarters,  of  which  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion was  of  ordinary  qualities,  really  fine  parcels 
being  very  scarce.  During  the  year  1846  the  ship- 
ments of  wheat  from  that  port  had  amounted  to 
24,768  lasts.  Dantzig  is  nearly  the  only  place  in 
the  Baltic  where  any  stocks  of  wheat  are  held.  At 
Konigsburg  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
the  year  was  scanty  in  the  extreme ;  and  at  Stettin, 
Rostock,  &c.,  the  deliveries  from  the  growers  have, 
during  the  winter  months,  been  less  than  in  ordi- 
nary seasons.  By  the  most  recent  accounts  from 
the  different  places  named,  red  wheat  was  no  where 
to  be  had  below  60s.  per  quarter,  and  it  is  pretty 


certain  that  the  next  reports  wiU  advise  us  of  a  fur- 
ther advance.    At  Hamburg  stocks  are  small,  and 
the  recent  exciting  reports  from  this  side  appear  to 
have  produced  considerable  effect  on  the  wheat 
tnufe.    On  the  22th  inst.,  the  river  Elbe  was  stiU 
frozen  up,  but  a  good  deal  of  business  had  been 
done  for  spring  shipment :  good  red  wheat  on  the 
spot  had  realized  65s.,  and  at  outports  63b.  per 
quarter  free  on  board;  barley  had  been  more 
freely  offered,  and  good  heavy  qualities,  to  be  ship- 
ped from  the  Danish  Islands  at  first  open  water, 
might  then  have  been  had  at  materially  reduced  rates. 
In  Holland  and  Belgium  prices  of  grain  continue 
too  nearly  on  a  par  with  quotations  here  to  render 
either  exports  from  this  country  to  the  Netherlands 
or  exports  from  thence  probable.    In  some  parts  of 
France  the  scarcity  appears  to  be  nearly  as  great  as 
it  is  in  Ireland ;  and  though  the  government  have 
removed  all  restrictions  on  importations,  still  the 
supplies  have  fallen  short  of  the  demand.    Our  ad- 
vices from  America  reach  up  to  the  beginning  of 
January.    The  price  of  flour  was  then  still  compa- 
ratively moderate  at  the  leading  ports  of  the  United 
States ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  advices 
taken  out  by  the  last  two  steam-boats  from  hence 
will  have  had  the  effect  of  materially  rising  the 
value  of  that  article,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  wheat, 
Indian  com,  &c.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the  quantity  of  bread- 
stuffs  the  Americans  may  be  enabled  to  send  to 
Europe ;  but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
pubUc  opinion  has  over-rated  the  capabilities  of  the 
United  States,  tiiough  at  the  same  time  we  fed  sa- 
tisfied that  all  that  can  be  spared  will  be  forwarded, 
our  prices  being  now  very  tempting. 


CURRENCY     PER   IMPERIAL   MEASURE. 
January  25. 

WHBAT,EMez&K«nt,Ted  ..  70     70         Whits  .... 

Do.      new  ..  75      78  Do.,  new .. 

'    Norfolk  and  Suflblk ....  70      75         White  .... 

Rtb,  new , 

IiiDiAv  Oour    r......  56     60         Bxtn  .... 

BAKUT,  ChsTalter,  new 58     64         Malting  . .  • 

DiittUing 51      58         Grinding.. 

Scotch 48     58         Irish 

MALT,Brown   78      73  PaleSuflblk 

A:  Norfolk 

Warepale 81      88         Cheraller.. 

Oats,  Englishp  feed 88  88          Potato,  dec. 

Irbhpfeed 84      87  New 

Do.,  Potato 88      40  Now 

Scotch,  feed 86     88         Potato  

PsAS,  Eiaez  and  Kent,  white  hoUen,  new.... 

Maple,  new    53     66       Blue 

Onj  or  Hog 58     64  Do.  non-hoUen.. 


Bbavs,  Tick..  47    51        Harrow..  48      49        Pigeon 
LongPodi    46    68       Whidsort    68    78 

Flour,  Town-made  and  first  country  marks,  per  sack.. 

Norfolk  and  Suflblk „..„. 

Stocktop  and  Yorkshire 


75 
80 
76 

8S 

80 

50 

00 

65 

67 

68 

48 

61 

48 

— 

"* 

78 
88 

8! 
87 

SO 
88 

89 
89 

41 
99 
40 
41 

68 

77 

56 

81 

— 

— 

51 

65 

60 
60 
48 

65 
68 

6 
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Wbbat,  DanzieaiMl  Konigriwig,  flaest  high  mixed  ....  76     80 
Do.  mizfld  ..70     74  Sftftle  Harlu,  Anhault  70      76 


SUeibA  and  Stettin  70      78 
Pomeranian....  71     75 

Babut,  Hambwg,  Konigiberr,  Dantiig,  and  Sosiian 

maltiog 80  68 

Do.dittmingaadgxindlng 48  69 

Bti  —  — 

Oats,  Dutch  and  Frietlaad,  Brew  or  Poland 96  40 

Danidi  or  Swedish 84  87 

Buatlan  and  MecUeabuiK 84  87 

Ba A vs.  Small  or  Pigeon....    50     55       Egyptian....  46  48 

PaAB,wliite  boiling.. ...•    none  Qrejr  or  liog  . .    none 

Fionx,  Danxlc,perbrl.  of  1961tM —  — 

American 40     48       Canadian 40  49 


Mecklenburg..  70      75 
Polish  Odeua.  ..65      70 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Week  ending      Wheat.  Barlej.   Oati. 


Declith 

iOth    ... 

96th 

Jan.  9nd   .... 

0th 

16th  .... 

^SStK'''^  ■vcncc  of 

tb  ilz  WMha  wUeh 

nfolataa  Iha  datjr. 

CmupmnMwe 

Same  time  last  jear 

OmllM  9af«U*  ii 
London  tOl  Wod' 
naid«r  tMsft  Incl*- 
■tTOyBod  atChaOat* 
partocUt  ttBaitinral 
of  tho  flufl  of  that 
doj  frwB  London  .. 

Do.    OB    grain    fran 


cut  Of  jBvopo 


60  8 
80  10 

61  6 
64  4 
66  10 
70    8 

68  10 
66    8 


4    0 
1     0 


43  1 
48  11 

48  9 

44  8 

46  5 

50  0 

46  0 

89  8 


9    0 
1    0 


96  6 
96    8 

96  10 

97  9 
97  10 
90    6 


97    4 


99  10 


1    6 
1    0 


Rje. 


49  11 
48  1 
48    7 

46  10 
46  4 
60    8 


46    7 


84    4 


1    0 


Beani. 


46    0 

44  • 

45  6 

46  10 

47  0 
40    0 


9    0 


I    0 


Peas. 


48  7 
48  10 
40  4 
40  8 
51  7 
61  11 


60    0 


40    6 


9    0 


1    0 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

January  26. 

The  change  in  the  weather  had  some  effect  on  the 
Cloreneed  trade  to-daj,  the  breaking  np  of  the  frost 
having  given  a  alight  sttmnlna  to  the  demand ;  bnt  as,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  supplies  from  abroad  may  be  looked  for 
somevHiat  earlier  Uian  waa  before  expected,  no  rise  took 
place  in  prices.  Other  sorts  of  seed  sold  much  as  on 
thia  day  week. 

Irish,  ~l,    —1. 
OdesM»46    48 
10  brown,  0    10 
44  Coriander,  10    18 

Trefoil,  17    10 
Tares,  winter,  Os.  Od. 
Linseed  Oakes,  Engliidi  IM.    181.  lOi.  per  1000 

'  -    •"         -    (50    60    crushing  44    48percwt. 


,9».    95i, 
lidiMed,  Baltic,  44    48 
Hoatard,  per  tnnh.,  white  8 
Camway,  41    48     new,  48 
Hempeoedf  86    88  per  qr* 
Canary,  66    86    line,  60    09 


BUTTER.  CHEESE,   BACON,  AND   HAMS. 


s.   s. 

Donet  Batter,  per  flrkin  64    — 

Fresh  Botter,    14e.  6d. 
per  dos. 

Irish,  do.,  per  cwt. 

Carlow,  new 104    — 

Sligo 80    — 

Oorii.  1st 98  100 

Watcrford   08  100 

Foreign  Batter,  per  ewt. 
PrtnMFHeilaad....ll4    - 
Do.  Kiel 109    - 


Cheese,  per  cwt.  s.  s. 

Doable  Oloucester  ..69  64 

Single  do  59  69 

Cheshire 56  84 

Derby 68  66 

American  69  54 

Edam  and  Gouda  ...  46  66 

Baoon,new  64  66 

Middle —  — 

Hams,  Irish 99  •^ 

Westmoreland 06  — 

York .....119  — 


HOP  MARKETS. 

BOROUGH,  Monday,  Jan.  25. 

Fine  samples  have  been  in  steady  reqnest,  and  their 
yalne  has  andergone  no  change  ;  other  descriptions  move 
off  slowly  at  the  cnrrency  of  this  day  week.  Sussex 
pockets,  808.  to  88s. ;  Weald  of  Kent  ditto,  858.  to  96s. : 
Mid  and  East  Kent,  958.  to  130s. 

WORCESTER,  (Saturday  last.)— Our  market  for  the 
last  two  or  three  weeks  has  shown  eyident  signs  of  re- 
▼iral ;  and  to-day  there  was  a  very  decided  improvement, 
the  demand  being  brisk  for  Hops  of  every  description  at 
better  prices,  with  a  great  scarcity  of  fine  samples,  which 
sell  readily  at  SOs.  to  928.  per  cwt.  In  yearling  and  old 
Hops  there  is  not  mudi  doing. 


POTATO  MARKET. 
SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Jan.  25. 

In  consequence  of  the  contrary  winds  of  late,  there 
were  but  few  arrivals  to  this  market  during  the  past 
week.  The  consumption  was  very  small,  ca  used  by  the 
high  prices,  and  but  few  sales  were  effected,  the  buyers 
being  in  daily  expectation  of  a  more  liberal  supply. 

The  following  are  our  present  prices : — 


York  Begents 900to940 

Lincolnshire  k  Cam- 
bridgsh.  Begents. .  140  to  180 
Kidneyi..  140  to  160 


Kent  and  Essex  Re- 

gento 900to940 

Ditto  Kidneys 900to  — 

French  Whites   .  ..  140  to  170 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

s.  d.       B.  d. 

Market  Hides,   66  to  64Ibs 0    9|to  0    8    per  lb. 


Do. 

64 

Do. 

79 

IK). 

80 

Do. 

88 

Do. 

96 

791bs.. 
SOlbs.. 


061bs.. 
1041bs.. 


Calfskins 4 

Horse  Hides 18 

Polled  sheep 4 

Kent  and  HaU-breds  4 

Downs •    S 


each. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 
LEEDS,  Jan.  22.— The  transactions  of  the  past  week 
hare  been  generally  limited  to  the  present  wants  of  the 
oonanmers,  and  not  very  extensive  in  amount.   In  prices 
there  is  no  apparent  alteration. 

WAKEFIELD,  Jan.  22.— We  have  had  few  sales 
passing  during  the  week ;  and  without  altering  our  quo- 
tations, we  quote  a  heavy  market  at  late  rates. 

LEICESTER,  (Wednesday  Ia8t.)—There  continues  a 
feir  amount  of  business  doing  in  Wools,  about  the  quo- 
tations of  last  week :  if  any  change,  it  is  a  shade  in  favour 
of  the  buyer.  The  upward  tendency  of  the  com  markets, 
and  the  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  have  excited  great  caution  in  this  market,  and 
amongst  the  principal  consumers  of  Wools  in  the  York- 
ihire  markets. 
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LIVERPOOL,  Jan.  23. 

Scotch.— 'There  has  bMil  a  little  more  doing  in  Laid 
Highland  wool  this  week  at  former  rates.  In  White 
Highland  little  doing.  The  demand  for  Cheviot  is  still 
confined  to  the  hetter  classes:  other  kinds,  both  of 
Cheyk>ts  and  Cross,  are  neglected. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  941bt  «...    7  0  u>  8  0 

White  Highland  do 10  6  U  0 

LiridCr<MMd       d«  ••  anwaahMl....    9  0  l»  0 

Do.             dd. ..  washed 10  0  11  6 

Do. Chertirt        do...  crawulici]....    9  0  It  0 

Do.             do...  WMhod la  0  15  0 

Whlto  do.           do 3f  0  24  0 

PoRBiON. — ^There  baa  boen  leaa  mimatkm  in  oar 
market  this  week ;  still  a  fair  amovnt  of  bvfiiieao  has 
been  done  at  about  former 


FOREIGN. 

From  the  manufacturing  districts  our  accounts  are  not 
encouraging. 

Accounts  of  Jan.  15  from  Brealau  state  that  although 
the  result  of  the  Leipzic  New  Year's  Fair  for  wool  and 
cloth  was  rather  unfiiTourable,  stiH  it  was  more  favour- 
able than  had  been  anticipated.  A  buyer  from  Ham- 
burgh took  some  quantity,  and  there  were  a  few  pur- 
chasers on  foreign  account. 

It  is  stated^  in  acootmli  from  Laipzic,  dated  tke  7tli 
faist.,  that  the  supply  of  woollen  goods  tt  the  New  Year's 
Fair  was  50,000  to  60,000  piecea,  being  akrgo  quantity. 
A  moderate  business  was  done,  from  one-third  to  one' 
half  behig  sold.  Good  fabrics  were  at  former  rates  ge- 
nerally, but  natiy  of  the  other  deieriptfoiM  were  1  d. 
lower.  Buckskins  and  other  light  articles  were  neg- 
lected, b«t  the  proportion  of  ffaie  dMts  hi  the  market 
was  not  large.  In  Zollverein  fabrics,  especially  those  of 
mixed  woollen  and  cotton,  a  moderate  busmess  wae  done, 
but  fkr  bdow  the  us«al  average  of  a  New  Year'e  Fair. 
Englisfa  manufactures  sold  as  wdl  as  could  be  expected. 
On  the  whole  the  nsult  of  the  market  w»  Mi  eoftsi- 
dered  very  favourable,  but  this  refers  to  other  articles 
quite  as  much  as  to  textile  fabrics. 

LEEDS,  Jan.  22.— The  demand  for  Wool  this  week 
has  been  steady,  and  priaet  are  firm.  There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  obtsinan  eapplies  from  the  growers 
to  meet  the  rates  of  these  markets. 


BARK. 

Per  load  of  46  cwt. 

Engliib,  Tree ....j(I8    0    0 

Coiiyleo»»««««#.,«,, It    •   0 


JId  10    6 
U  10   0 


LIVERPOOL  (uerr  nua>-akieMimm,  8/.0*.  le  «r.  ot4  Dutch 
Oak»  for  too,  4L  t»  61.  y  domain  Mr  lOs.  to  01, 


TIMBER. 

^  i.  d.       £  ».  d. 

BalUe  Timber,  (H*rlos4  of  50  caMc  itei..    4    Q    «  to   4  U  a 

Yw.  Dealt,  per  ftftndard  handrod    .  16  10    0  ..  19   u   u 

Deck  Deals,  per  40  fe€t  S  iu.  ......     1    6    0..    1  10  0 

Pipe  Staves,  per  mitle  00    0    0  ..110   0  0 

Lathwood,i>«rfjn.or4teet.. 6  le  e  ..  o  14  I 

Petersbuivh,  Riga,  and  Archangel  ... .   1    i«    a 
Yw.DealB,  per  stand.  liHii4Mi.«   )  *'   * 

White U    0 

Yw.  Battens j6  10 

RigaLoga,for  18  feotMlM. ..«.••  ».*••«•    4    0 

Biettiii  Staves,  per  raille  of  pipe ••75    0 

Swedish  Timber,  per  load «.  •«.    •    • 

Qothenb.  Yw. Deals,  per  100  l&f.  tin.  Oin...  i6    C 
WWtedltto 99    0 


II  10   u 


Yw.BatlGiis, perhd.  18ft.  l|ia.  7  to.  14  10  0 

ObristlanlaYw.Deals,  perhd.  ISILSto.  «n.  90  10 


0  ..  U  10  • 
0  ..  18  10  0 
0  ••  4  II  • 
0  ..111  0  0 
•  .«  I  10  u 
0  ..  17  II  I 
0  ..  8SIM 
17  I  I 
0  ..  so  0  1 
97  10    0  ..  SI   0  0 


St.  John's  Spruce  Deals..   1   17    a   0       tO  0  0 

rlOO,  l«ft.  »to.0!« J    17    u   0  ..  w   g  9 

ual.  Tw.  Pine  Deals,  per  st.  hd.  15    0    0  ..  17  10  0 


0  ..  II  10  0 

0  ..  S7   0  0 

0  ..    4  10  0 

0  ••    I  M  0 


White 
Quebec  and  St.  John's  Spruce  Deals.. 

ferlOO,  ISft.  Sin.  OIn.... 
qual.  yw.  Pine  Deals,  per 

Second  do.       do 18  10 

BedPinoI»Maa,pSfhd«lMI.9«.  011^90   0 

Red  Pine  Timber,  perload 4    0 

Yw.  ditto  ««  ••• •    9  10 

Bireb  ditto  ••.•,..«• .«..«...•    9  10 

KIra  ditto « 4    0 

Oah  ditto .«    9  16 

StaAdaid  Blares  p«  miJlo  standare •  69  10 

Puoehoon  ditto •  14    0 

icAHOOAinr,  kc. 

Mahogany  St.  Dofttogo  ............  44d.  to  le.   04|crfoot. 

Cuba • 4  I      9 

Honduras.. ....«••..••  .4  19 

AlHcan • 4  0     54 

Cedar  ....  HaTana •,* 4  0     6 

Rosewood.  Rto 01.  lOb.  W  19IL  f«r  M. 

0    10        f9 


4  I  I 

4   7  6 

7  e  0 

Of  10  0 

M   I  0 


PRICES  OF  MANUBE8. 

Subjoined  are  die  preoent  priees  of  eeferti  lerls  of 
Manure  :«- 


Agricultoral  Salt,  99i.  per  tod 
Alkalies,  88s.  and  48s.  pefcwt. 
Boast  and  Co.'s  (Bow)  Inor- 

gaale  If  aBsrea,  Dram  Bt.  tff 

lis.  per  cwt.,  according  to 

crop 
Boast's  Guano,  91. 9fe»  per  Ma 
Oarbon,  18s.  per  qr. 
Chle  fou,  81s.  per  cwt. 
Chloride  Lime,  88s.  per  cwt 
dftlHrs  OMipotIr  «.  lU.  9d, 

for  hh4.,  suAdeni  foe  thiee 


f  otheii^f  Phoeiilcee  of  Lime, 

MS.  pav  oirt. 
Orares,  0£.  10s.  per  ton 
QxuatOf  Pferavteii,    lOf.  lAr. ; 

Bolivian,  Of.;  AMcan,0i.0s. 

to  71.  lOs.  per  ton,  according 

to  analysis 
Oypsum,  at  the  weHrslis,  99o* 

per  ton 
Highly  Oenoemmtoil  aeitare, 

80s.  per  qr. 
Humus,  lIcpevoTtf 
Hunt's  Bone-dust,  -^AVV  ^* 

perqr. 
HoBt's  g«  "ff ff taTft^  tfl-9d  cwt* 
Hunt's  new  Portniaer,  las.  4d. 

perv. 
J.  J.  >«af  s  JUMdal  9l«eae, 

91.  per  ton 
Manwe  Powder^  Me^fer  ^* 


Mniiato  o0  lliwilllli.  Mk  to 

94s.  per  cwt. 
Muriate  of  Lime,  fls.  per  ctL 
If eif  BvMoi  Hmmh^  BL  |tf  ff 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  lOi.  per  cwt 
Nitiato  Potada  (saltpetreX  ^ 

to  90k  pe#  cwt. 
Patent    Disinfected    Msdon 

Mb.  0d.  per  qr. 
Petre  Salt,  41. 10s.  per  tea 
PMtera  Oaane,  Nipper  Mi. 
PnmnMou  for  Tunis  Fly 

fob.  0d.  per  pake,  tvMekn 

Rags*  4<.  to4l.  10s.  per  tea 
SapsCaie,  0r.]iert0B 
S^pe  JDiM,  BkOb^parlw 
Sow  Ashes  lOs^  per  tea 
6dAt  ish,  t4g,  to  lOiper^wt. 
Sulphate  Soda,  9»  par  «rl> 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  W«m 

on  Tumipiu  19k  pes  m^ 
Sulphurta  jbeM,  Ud.  p«  B^ 
BuperplMiphato#rCmii«'^ 


The 

Tho  ITmto  e#  *•  UadM  R^ 

nure  Company,  4f.4s.  per  toa 

WiUqr  Diist»  41.  4i.  pel  toa 

WOltaliaaipMnOoiivonCiLki 

ander's),  19s.  perqr.,  «st«)ec 

to  dMMv  to  hmfm  •^ 

forwanfed    frOU     tToIrtr* 


Pclatad  bj  Jgaepb  R«tHB«%  9i»  NoMrtk-iCmViti«id^ 
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PLATE  V. 

A     SUFFOLK    CART    STALLION. 

The  subject  of  the  first  plate  is  a  Suffolk  Stallion,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  H.  Benmngton,  of  Fram- 
lingham,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  He  was  got  by  Mr.  C.  Plant's  celebrated  horse  "  Captain."  His  dam 
was  a  very  superior  mare  got  by  Mr.  Artes'  horse. 

He  is  rising  seven  years  old,  stands  16  i  hands  high,  possesses  great  bone  and  substance,  and  is  of 
a  beautiful  bright  chesnut.  He  obtained  the  first  prize  of  40  sovereigns  in  July  last,  at  the  Royal 
Agil^tural  Society's  show  at  Newcastle,  as  the  best  stallion  of  any  age  for  agricultural  purposes; 
having  been  esdiibited  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Barthorpp,  of  Cretingham  Rookery,  near  Woodbridge,  in  whose 
possession  he  still  remains. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  perhaps  not  out  of  place  in  the  present  notice,  to  state  that  at  the  eight 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  the  first  prize  was  taken  four  times  by  Suffolk  horses.  In 
1839,  at  the  Oxford  meeting,  by  Mr.  T.  Freeman,  of  Henham,  Suffolk;  in  1841,  at  Liverpool,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Crisp,  of  Gedgrave,  Suffolk;  in  1845,  at  Shrewsbury,  by  Mr.  Henry  Cross,  of  Bojrton  Hall, 
.  Suffolk;  and  last  year  (1846)  by  the  subject  of  our  plate,  there  being  twenty-one  competitors.  He  will 
travel  this  season  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Professor  Low,  in  speaking  of  the  Suffolk  breed  as  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  in  his  work  on  Practical  Agriculture,  says — "This  breed  is  in  great  request 
in  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Essex,  where  it  is  preferred  to  every  other  for  the  plough. 
The  Suffolk  punches  have  been  long  remarkable  for  the  tnieness  with  which  they  perform  their  work, 
and  in  an  especial  degree  for  their  steady  exertion  at  a  dead  pull." 


PLATE   VI. 

A    PURE     GALLOWAY     BULL. 

Our  second  illustiation  is  a  Portrait  of  the  Galloway  Bull  called  "  Scaleby,"  the  property  of  Mr. 
John  Marshall,  of  Long  Park,  Scaleby,  near  Carlisle,  which  obtained  the  second  prize  of  10  sovereigns  in 
the  first  dasA  of  bulls  of  any  breed  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  at  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society's  show  at  Newcastle,  in  July  last    He  was  then  seven  years  and  ten  months  old. 

He  was  got  by  a  Galloway  bull  called  "  Tom  Thumb,"  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wannop,  of  Holme 
House,  near  Carlisle.  "  Tom  Thumb"  was  selected  from  one  of  the  best  stocks  in  Galloway,  and  won 
the  first  prize  in  Galloway  when  two  years  old:  took  the  prize  at  Penrith  when  three,  at  Brampton  when 
four,  and  at  Carlisle  at  five  years  old. 

The  dam  of  the  subject  of  our  engraving  was  bred  by  Mr.  Wannop,  and  was  got  by  a  bull  called 
"  Charlie,"  purchased  by  Mr.  Wannop  out  of  one  of  the  best  stocks  in  Galloway,  his  grandam  was  bred 
by  Mr.  Warwick,  of  Warwick,  near  Carlisle,  the  celebrated  breeder  of  Galloway  stock. 

"  Scaleby"  was  never  beaten  by  any  of  his  own  class,  having,  when  under  two  years  old,  at  Carlisle, 
in  1840,  won  the  first  prize  for  that  age,  given  by  the  East  Cumberland  Agricultural  Society.  In  1841, 
he  won  the  head  prize  for  aged  animals,  beating  a  celebrated  bull  selected  from  Sir  James  Graham's  stock 
at  Netherby,  and  several  others.  In  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  he  bore  away  the  head  prizes  given  by 
the  East  Cumberland  Agricultural  Society.  In  1846'-beside8  taking  the  second  prize  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  as  stated  above,  for  which  there  were  three  competitors,  he  won  the  head  prize  of  £10 
given  by  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Agricultural  Society's  show  at  Carlisle,  beating  six  others. 
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ON  THE    IMPROVEMBNT 


OF   THE  COTTAGES  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
LABOURERS. 


BY     CUTUBSRT    W.    JOHNSON,    BSQ.,    F.R,8. 


In  previous  numbers  of  this  magazine  I  have 
had  occasion  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  want 
of  care  evinced  in  the  construction  and  choice  of 
the  site  of  the  farm-labourers*  cottages.  These  re- 
marks were  founded  upon  pretty  extensive  obser- 
vations in  the  south  of  England.  I  have  had  few 
opportunities^  it  is  true,  of  visiting  the  cottages  of 
the  more  northerly  districts  of  our  island;  but 
from  the  observations  of  those  whose  evidence  I 
shall  now  adduce,  it  is  too  certain  that  the  evil  exists 
in  an  equal  if  not  to  a  still  greater  degree  on  the 
border  counties  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  than 
in  the  portion  of  England  south  of  the  Humber. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  an  architect  of  Edinburgh, 
has  given  in  an  essay  printed  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  (vol.  iv.,  p.  206)| 
several  plans  for  labourers'  cottages.  From  his  ob- 
servations it  is  quite  evident  that  in  the  northern 
portion  of  our  island  the  neglect  of  comfort,  and  of 
the  rights  of  decency,  have  been  very  commonly  as 
much  neglected  as  in  England.  He  says  : — '^  Each 
married  cottager  requires  a  certain  acconunodation, 
either  for  convenience,  comfort,  or  decency,  and  by 
a  proper  arrangement  this  can  be  given  at  but  little 
expense.  It  is  yet  too  much  the  prevailing  custom 
(would  that  a  like  indifference  to  the  future  tenants' 
comfort  had  not  been  too  often  evinced  in  England  1) 
of  landlords  and  fanners,  when  about  to  build  their 
labourers'  houses,  to  contract  with  a  mason  to 
build  a  row  of  hovels,  giving  to  each  so  much  in. 
temal  space  of  length  and  width;  and  this  being 
roofed  over,  the  only  finishing  is  a  door,  two  small 
windows,  and  a  rough  coat  of  plaster  on  the  walls, 
leaving  the  tenant  to  fit  up  the  interior  as  he  is  able, 
or  may  think  proper.  He  conmionly  divides  it  with 
one  or  two  close-boarded  timber  beds,  leaving  the 
longest  end  for  the  living-room,  which  has  an  open- 
ing for  the  smoke,  and  a  hearth-stone  at  one  end ; 
but  there  is  seldom  a  grate ;  and  the  floor  is  mode 
of  clay  puddle,  or  earth  composition.  When  the 
cottager  has  a  fiainily,  this  sort  of  dwelliag  is  ill- 
adapted  for  the  preservation  of  decency." 

"The general  practice»"  adds  Mr.  Smith,  "of 
makmg  the  cottagers  furnish  their  own  bedsteads  is 
by  no  means  commendable.  The  landlords  ought 
to  take  this  into  their  own  hands,  and  have  strong 
hard  wood  bed-frames  fitted  in  to  suit  as  fixtures 
'he  cottages,  or  rather  give  them  iron  bed-frames, 
h  are  now  so  much  approved  where  there  is  a 


risk  of  vermin  (these'^ironlbedsteads  are  numufcc- 
tured  in  Edmburgh  at  308.  each).  It  is  much  to 
be  wished  that  those  close  timber-beds  were  aban- 
doned ;  but  to  effect  this  the  landlord  must  fit  up 
the  few  fixtures  wanted  for  every  cottage,  and  by 
giving  them  two  distinct  apartments,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  by  adding  a  pontiy,  celkr,  pig- 
house,  and  privy,  the  poor  cottager  will  then  have 
every  comfort  that  his  station  entitles  him  to;  and 
if  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  he  may  have 
his  cow-house.  These  necessary  comforts  would 
tend  to  the  decency,  and  even  the  refinement  of 
their  lives. 

In  the  following  obeervotions  I  most  cordiaUy 
agree,  although  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper 
is  the  a^rumi^Kro;  labourer's  cottage]:-^*' It  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  health  and  morals 
of  the  t9wn  labourers  if  they  could  be  induced  to 
live  in  the  suburbs,  in  rows  of  detached  cottages,  in 
place  of  huddling  together  in  the  crowded  parts  of 
the  towns.  Is  it  not  evident  that  to  remove  the 
poor  from  a  situation  where  vice,  crime,  and  profli- 
gacy, sickness,  disease,  and  pestilence,  exist  in  their 
most  fearfiil  and  concentrated  forms,  to  the  suburbs, 
where  these  destructive  agento  exist  m  a  more 
diluted  state— where  the  poor  would  have  the  phy- 
sical advantage  of  freer  and  better  air,  and  the 
mors!  advantages  of  greater  exposure  to  observation 
--would  be  to  eflfoot  a  great  good,  not  only  for  this 
class  themselves,  but  also  for  the  whole  conmiu- 
nity?" 

Of  the  highly  beneficial  eflhctupon  the  body  and 
upon  the  mind  of  the  cottager  of  domestic  com-' 
fort,  it  may  be  useful  to  remind  some  few  of  onr 
readers.  The  object  we  have  in  view,  in  feet,  can 
hardly  be  illustrated  in  too  varied  a  manner ;  the 
proofe  cannot,  in  so  important  on  object,  be  too 
oopbus,  for  it  is  one  argument,  one  adduced  feet, 
afWr  aU  theft  will  at  length  convince  and  arouse  to 
action  the  landowner. 

<'Tfae  habitation  of  the  labourer,"  very  cor- 
rectiy  observes  Mr.  George  I^choUs,  {Jimr. 
U,  4.  8,,  Vol.  VU.,  p.  16)»  *'  taken  with  all  its  ac- 
oompaniments,  forms  perhaps  as  important  a 
consideration^  in  connexion  with  his  every-day 
comfort^  as  any  other  circumstance  appertaining  to 
his  position  in  life.  If  the  kbourer  be  enabled  to 
return  from  his  daily  toil  to  a  cheerful  home,  and 
there  see  his  family  in  comfort  around  him,  it  will 
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conduce  to  health  of  body  and  contentment  of 
mind.  It  ie  not  a  highly  ornamented  cottage  which 
the  lahourar  needs;  what  the  labourer  reaUy  re- 
quires is  a  habitation  sufficiently  roomy  and  sub- 
stantial for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  his 
hmiljy  and  Aimished  with  appliances  to  answer 
his  and  their  daily  wants;  and  this  assuredly  ought 
to  be  provided  for  him,  or  he  ought  to  poesees  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  There  ought  always  to  be 
the  means  for  a  decent  separation  of  the  sexes  at 
night,  and  this  can  hardly  be  effected  with  less 
than  four  rooms.  Yet  how  many  instances  are 
there  m  which  families  are  crowded  together  in  two 
rooms,  or  even  in  one  room,  outraging  all  de> 
cency;  in  which  youths  and  girls,  approaching  to 
the  state  of  young  men  and  young  women,  occupy 
the  same  sleeping  apartment,  and  that  sometunes 
the  same  in  which  their  parents  sleep !  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  such  improper  interminglings  can  take 
place  without  demoralizmg  results  f** 

The  testimony  of  the  ill  effects  produced  from  the 
want  of  separate  apartments  and  from  over-crowd- 
ing upon  the  morals  of  the  population  in  a  runl  dis- 
trict is  thus  described  by  the  clerk  of  the  Ampthill 
union  {Rep.  hy  Chadwiek,  p,  122) :— • 

"  A  large  proportion  of  the  cottages  in  the  union 
are  very  miserable  places,  small,  and  inconvenient, 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  even  the  com- 
mon decendes  of  life.  I  win  refer  to  one  instance 
irith  which  I  am  acquainted.  A  man,  his  wife, 
and  femily,  consisting  in  all  of  eleven  individuals, 
resided  in  a  cottage  containing  only  two  rooms. 
The  man,  his  wife,  and  four  children,  somethnes 
five,  slept  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  in  one  bed, 
some  at  the  foot,  others  at  the  top;  one  a  girl  above 
fourteen,  another  a  boy  above  twelve,  the  rest 
younger.  The  other  part  of  the  femily  slept  in  one 
bed  in  the  keeping  room—that  is,  the  room  in 
which  thdr  cooking,  washing,  and  eating  were  per- 
formed. How  could  it  be  otherwise  with  this 
family,  than  that  they  should  be  sunk  into  a  most  de- 
plorable state  of  degradation  and  poverty  ?  This, 
it  may  be  said,  is  an  extreme  ease,  but  there  are 
many  similar,  and  a  very  great  mmiber  that  make 
near  approaches  to  it.'' 

And  adds  Dr.  Gilly,  the  canon  of  Durham, 
when  earnestly  and  eloquently  pleading  on  be- 
half of  the  border  peasantry,  after  descrilnng  the 
sheds  in  which  they  are  placed,  24  feet  by  16, 
crowded  with  eight,  ten,  or  even  twelve  persons 
{ibid,  p.  124).  •*How  they  lie  down  to  rest,  how 
they  sleep,  how  they  can  preserve  common  decency, 
how  utnuttereble  horrora  are  avoided,  is  beyond  sdl 
conception.  The  case  is  aggravated  when  there  is 
a  young  woman  to  be  lodged  in  this  confined  space, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  family,  but  is  hired  to 
do  the  field-work,  for  which  every  hind  is  bound 


to  provide  a  female.  It  shocks  every  feding  of 
propriety,  to  think  that  in  a  room,  and  within  such 
a  space  as  I  have  been  describing,  civilized  beings 
should  be  herding  together  without  a  decent  sepa- 
ration of  age  or  sex*  So  long  as  the  agricultiural 
system  in  this  district  requires  the  hind  to  find 
room  for  a  servant  of  the  other  sex  in  his  cabb, 
tlie  least  that  morality  and  decency  can  demand  is, 
that  he  should  have  a  second  apartment  where 
the  unmarried  females,  and  those  of  a  tender  age, 
should  ileep  apart  from  himself  and  his  wife.  Last 
Whitsuntide,  when  the  annual  lettings  were  taking 
place,  a  hind  who  had  lived  one  year  in  the  hovel 
he  was  about  to  quit,  called  to  say  fereweU)  and  to 
thank  me  for  some  trifling  kindness  i  had  been 
able  to  show  him.  He  was  a  fine,  tall  man,  of  about 
45,  a  fair  specimen  of  tiie  fhink,  sensible,  well- 
spoken,  well-informed,  Northumbrian  peasantry — 
of  that  peasantry  of  which  a  militia  regiment  was 
composed,  which  to  amaied  the  Londonen  (when 
it  was  garrisoned  in  the  capital  many  years  ago), 
by  the  siie,  the  noble  deportment^  the  soldier-like 
bearing,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  men.  I 
thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  asking  «mie 
questions.  Where  was  he  going  ?  and  how  would 
he  dispose  of  his  large  femily  (eleven  in  number)  ? 
He  told  me  they  were  to  inhabit  one  of  these  hinds' 
cottages,  whose  narrow  dimensions  were  less  than 
24  feet  by  15,  and  that  the  eleven  would  have  only 
three  beds  to  sleep  On;  that  he  himself,  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  mx,  and  a  boy  of  four  yean  old,  would 
sleep  in  one  bed ;  that  a  daughter  of  eighteen,  a  son 
of  twelve,  a  son  of  ten,  and  a  daughter  of  eight 
yean  old,  would  have  a  second  bed ;  and  a  third 
would  receive  his  three  softs  of  the  ages  of  twenty, 
sixteen,  and  fourteen  yean.  *  Pray,'  said  I,  '  do 
you  not  think  that  this  is  a  very  improper  way  of 
disposing  of  yomr  family  V  'Yes,  certainly,'  was  the 
answer;  'it  is  very  unproper  in  a  Christian  point  of 
view;  but  what  can  we  do  until  they  build  us  better 
houses?"' 

As  an  encouragement  to  our  continued  exertions 
in  behalf  of  such  cottage  improvements,  it  is  most 
important  to  notice  the  very  united  testimony  of 
the  memben  of  the  clerical  and  medical  profes- 
sions, upon  not  only  the  ill  effects  produed  upon 
the  mental  and  bocKly  health  of  the  poor,  by  the 
neglected  and  uncomfortable  state  of  their  dwel- 
lings, but  also  the  good  effects  produced  by  a 
better  training  and  education,  and  from  generally 
adopted  habits  of  cleanliness,  aided  by  the  removal 
of  noxious  sewerage,  and  stagnant  watera  from 
their  Httie  dwellings  and  gardens.  Upon  the 
first  head,  we  may  read  with  advantage  the 
observations  of  Mr.  NichoU  and  Dr.  Gilly,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred;  and  upon  the 
last,  those  of  Mr.  Sxntth  of  Deanston,  and  M" 
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Dean  of  Tottenham^  which  I  shall  next  proceed  to 
adduce. 

One  of  the  most  certain  modes  of  gradually  ef- 
fecting the  great  object  of  the  improved  health  and 
comfort  of  the  dwellers  in  country  cottages,  is  to 
give  their  inmates  a  better,  a  more  useful  kind  of 
education  than  they  now  receive;  to  inculcate  useful 
every-day /ae<«  in  their  childhood  and  maturer  age, 
and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  to  rest  con- 
tent with  teaching  them  merely  words  and  sentences; 
but  to  teach  them  to  practice  a  little  forethought, 
and  not  to  take  a  cottage  merely  because  it  looks 
like  a  cottage,  but  to  consider  its  situation  as  re- 
gards health,  its  conveniences,  and  its  comforts. 
In  the  report  of  some  valuable  inquiries  on  the 
condition  of  the  houses  occupied  by  labourers  in 
the  town  of  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Deanston  (Report,  p.  156),  a  case  is  stated, 
showing  the  ill  eflfects  of  a  want  of  consideration 
in  this  respect.  "  In  one  street,"  observes  Mr. 
Smith,"  "  where  some  houses  of  a  better  class  have 
been  built,  the  one  rising  above  the  other  up  the 
steep,  the  drainage  of  the  upper  houses  falling  in 
upon  those  below  causes  constant  ill-health  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  fever  is  seldom  absent  from  the 
locality.  Near  this  situation,  in  a  cellar,  I  found  a 
wool-comber  and  his  family.  He  told  me  he  had 
formerly  lived  on  the  heights,  in  a  dry  situation, 
where  he  and  his  family  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of 
good  health ;  but  that,  since  they  came  to  live  in 
the  cellar,  they  have  been  visited  with  much  sick- 
ness. He  said  he  had  come  to  that  house  for 
cheapness  of  rent ;  and  I  was  able  to  show  him, 
by  reckoning  up  all  the  losses  of  wages  from  the 
sickness  of  himself  and  family,  which  he  detailed 
to  me,  that  he  was  a  loser  to  a  greater  amount  than 
the  whole  rent  of  the  healthy  house  he  had  formerly 
occupied.  He  said  he  saw  the  force  of  what  I  said, 
and  declared  that  he  would  look  out  for  a  house 
better  situated.  One  beneficial  effect  of  giving  the 
people  greater  intelligence,  by  a  more  complete 
and  proper  education,  would  be  to  enable  them  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  placing  themselves  as 
far  as  possible  in  localities  favourable  to  health." 

llie  injurious  effects  upon  the  character  of  the 
labourer  produced  by  want  of  cleanliness,  a  regard 
to  decency,  and  to  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life, 
have  never  been  regarded,  in  the  construction  of 
the  peasants'  cottages,  with  sufficient  attention. 
And  yet  the  non-observance  of  these  have  ever 
been  fraught  with  wretchedness  to  their  inmates, 
and  annoyance  even  to  their  neighbours.  "  The 
moral  influence  of  fllth  and  discomfort,"  remarked 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith  (1  Rep.,  p.  15),  "has  never 
been  sufficiently  attended  to.  That  influence  is  in 
the  highest  degree  anti-social.    The  wretched  state 

'lis  home  is  one  of  tiie  most  powerful  causes 


which  induces  a  man  to  spend  his  money  on  strictly 
selfish  gratifications.  He  comes  home  tired  and 
exhausted — ^he  wants  quiet — he  needs  refreshment; 
filth,  squabr,  discomfort  in  every  shape  are  around 
him ;  he  naturally  gets  away  from  it  if  he  can." 
And  at  p.  29  of  the  same  valuable  report  he  adds — 
"  I  have  already  more  than  once  expressed  my 
conviction  that  the  humanizing  influence  of  habits 
of  cleanliness,  and  of  those  decent  observances 
which  imply  self -respect  —  the  best,  indeed  the 
only  real  foundation  of  respect  for  others — ^has 
never  been  sufficientiy  acted  on.  A  clean,  fresh, 
and  well-ordered  house  exercises  over  its  inmates 
a  moral  no  less  than  a  physical  influence,  and  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  make  the  members  of  the 
family  sober,  peaceable,  and  considerate  of  the 
feelings  and  happiness  of  each  other.  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  trace  a  connection  between  habitual 
feelings  of  this  sort,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of 
respect  for  property,  for  the  laws  in  general,  and 
even  for  those  higher  duties  and  obligations,  the 
observance  of  which  no  laws  can  enforce;  whereas 
a  filthy,  squalid,  unwholesome  dwelling,  in  which 
none  of  the  decencies  common  to  society,  even  in 
the  lowest  stage  of  civilisation,  are  or  can  be  ob- 
served, tends  direcUy  to  make  every  dweller  in  such 
a  hovel  regardless  of  the  feelings  and  happiness  of 
each  other,  selfish,  and  sensual ;  and  the  connec- 
tion is  obvious,  between  the  constant  indulgence  of 
appetites  and  passions  of  this  class,  and  the  format 
tion  of  habits  of  idleness,  dishonesty,  debauchery, 
and  violence— in  a  word,  the  training  to  every  kind 
and  degree  of  brutality  and  ruffianism.  This  is 
what  any  man  who  has  at  all  turned  his  attention 
to  the  subject  would  expect,  and  a  demonstration  of 
its  truth  appears  to  me  to  be  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  worst  districts  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  and  in  the  most  wretched  of  the  hovels 
in  these  neglected  districts,  live,  and  from  their 
birth  have  lived,  that  portion  of  the  population  out 
of  which  come  not  only  the  pickpocketo,  the 
thieves,  and  those  other  degraded  and  profligate 
persons  who  constitute  the  ordinary  pests  of 
society,  but  also  in  general  our  ^greaX  criminals, 
violent  and  reckless  men,  who  every  now  and  then 
perpetrate,  in  cold  blood,  with  a  savage  callous- 
ness, deeds  which  fill  the  whole  country  with  dis- 
gust and  horror."  And  when  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt 
was  examined  before  the  same  commissioner  (2 
Report,  p.  277),  he  observed,  when  speaking  of 
the  poor  of  London — "  If  we  gave  them  a  better 
atmosphere,  we  should  keep  their  minds  in  a  better 
state;  they  would  be  much  more  desirous  of  pre- 
serving neatness  than  they  are  at  present." 

The  objects,  then,  for  which  I  have  contended 
are  certain,  if  once  accomplished,  to  repay  the 
owner  of  such  dwellings  for  aU  the  care  and  atten* 
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tion  he  may  bestow  npon  an  improvement  by  which 
the  public  are  so  much  benefited.  The  public,  too, 
are  not  only  interested  by  the  improved  comfort 
and  cleanliness  of  their  poorer  neighbours'  cottages, 
but  by  the  removal  of  stagnant  waters  from  land 
around  their  dwellings  the  general  health  of  the 
district  is  improved.  It  was  ststed  by  Mr.  James 
Dean,  of  Tottenham,  a  very  intelligent  and  exten- 
sive land-surveyor  and  civil  eng^eer  (and  with  his 
evidence  I  will  conclude  this  paper),  diat,  "  in  the 
district  near  Tottenham,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  imperfect  dnunage  that  has  already 
taken  plac»  has  improved  the  climature  altogether : 
there  is  less  of  cold,  less  of  fog,  less  of  ague  and 
rheumatism  in  the  parts  where  the  improvement 
has  taken  place.  Formerly  the  cold,  morning  fogs 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  ranged  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high  near  Tottenham ;  where  the  drains  have 
been  opened,  by  cleansing,  scouring,  and  deepening. 


they  are  not  half  that  height.  I  speak  of  a  district 
at  the  foot  of  Stamford  Hill,  heretofore  known  to 
coachmen  as  the  coldest  between  London  and  York. 
By  further  improvement,  I  believe  that  the  evil 
maybe  entirely  removed.  It  has  been  my  remark, 
in  travelling  from  ene  end  of  England  to  the  other, 
during  the  last  forty  years,  that  fogs  diminish  in 
number  and  in  height,  according  to  the  drainage. 
The  drainage  which  has  been  carried  on  in  South 
Holland,  in  Uncolnshire,  has  reduced  the  fogs  to 
one-tenth  of  what  they  were  forty  years  ago.  The 
diminution  of  these  morning  colds  and  fogs  have 
a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  alacrity  and  indus- 
trial habits,  as  well  as  the  health,  of  the  population. 
Fevers  and  other  diseases  from  the  decomposing 
refuse  left  to  accumulate  amongst  the  more  popu- 
lous districts  now  take  the  place  of  the  rheumatic 
attacks  and  intermittent  fevers  that  were  formerly 
prevalent." 


SKETCH     OF     A     PLAN, 


HAVING  FOR  ITS  OBJECT  THS  PRESENT  ALLEVIATION  AND  ULTIMATE  REMOVAL  OF  THE 
PERIODICAL  VISITATIONS  OF  DESTITUTION  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS  OF 
SCOTLAND,  BY  THE  COMBINED  ACTION  AND  JOINT  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
PARISHES,  AND  THE  PROPRIETARY;  PRESENTING  A  PRECIS  OF  THE  MEASURES  AND 
GENERAL  POLICY  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  ADOPTED  TO  PRODUCE  A  THOROUGH  REFORMA- 
TION   IN  THE    HABITS   AND    CIRCUMSTANCES    OF  THE   HIGHLAND    POPULATION. 


As  an  application  was  made  to  me  from  an  in- 
fluential quarter,  to  draw  the  outline  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  based  on  new  and  sound  principles, 
and  founded  on  my  own  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  necessities  and  interests  of  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colony,  ha\nng  for  its  object  the  pre- 
sent alleviation  and  ultimate  removal  of  the  pe- 
riodical visitations  of  destitution  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland,  I  promised  to  give  my 
immediate  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  thrown 
together  the  following  suggestions.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  whoever  may  peruse  this  draft  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  read  it  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  before  passing  any  opinion  upon  its  merits;  for 
the  various  interests  it  deals  with  are  so  consider- 
able, and  the  apparent  immediate  sacrifices  it  re- 
quires from  each  are  attempted  to  be  so  fairly  and 
nicely  balanced  the  one  against  the  other,  that  by 
overlooking  any  one  part  of  the  plan,  the  burden 
would  infallibly  appear  to  be  unequally  divided. 
It  must  be  kept  constantiy  in  view  that  this  is  a 
national  as  well  as  a  local  question.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  our  highly  artificial  system,  that  one  mem- 
ber can  long  suffer,  however  remote  and  incon- 
siderable, without  ultimately  and  seriously  discom- 
posing and  agitating  the  whole  body  politic.    If 


one  member  suffers,  the  whole  body  will  naturally 
suffer  and  sympathise  with  it. 

It  is  proposed  to  effect  the  desirable  end  which 
I  have  been  directed  to  pursue,  by  emigration  on  a 
plan  not  hitherto  suggested,  combined  with  a  radi- 
cal improvement  in  the  condition  of  those  who  may 
be  destined  .to  remain  behind  in  the  mother 
country. 

An  opportunity  should  be  furnished,  with  all 
convenient  speed  after  the  necessary  arrangements 
can  be  completed,  to  those  families  inclined  to 
emigrate  to  Canada,  as  the  passage  to  this  colony 
is  the  least  expensive,  and  the  country,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  the  best  adapted  for 
agricultural  setUement. 

The  expense  of  their  removal  and  establishment 
should  be  divided  between  government  and 
parishes  in  the  following  proportions : — 

A  free  passage  and  maintenance  on  the  pasr.age 
should  be  afforded  by  the  government  to  these 
peaceable  and  industrious,  though  necessitous  in- 
dividuals, to  Canada,  induced  by  every  reasonable 
prospect  of  their  establishment  in  the  colony,  ad- 
vantageously to  the  mother  country ;  and  this  boon 
should  be  afforded  to  them  with  greater  satisfaction 
and  alacrity  than  to  criminals,  who,  it  is  now  ad- 
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mitted,  are  too  ft^juently  rendered  Ticioiu  at  home 
by  neglect  and  necessity.  But,  on  the  arrival  in 
the  colony,  they  should  not  be  deserted  by  the 
government,  but  kept  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  government  emigration  agents,  who  should  be 
instnicted  to  provide  single  males  and  females  with 
work — f.«.,  suitable  engagements  to  work  when 
attainable  in  their  districts — and  to  see  to  the  set- 
tlement of  families  upon  lots  of  land,  and  the  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  the  funds  to  be  supplied 
for  their  temporary  maintenance,  furnished,  as  they 
will  be,  with  the  necessary  means  in  the  manner  to 
be  presently  detailed. 

£6  for  each  individual  is  the  estimated  amount 
requhred  to  maintain  a  family  of  any  number  of 
grown  persons,  until  they  can  get  sufficient  from 
the  land  to  support  themselves.  Of  course,  fami- 
lies emigrating,  as  I  am  supposing,  would  be  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  various  ages,  so  that  £6 
would  be,  in  the  present  case,  an  estimate  so  am- 
ple as  to  leave  a  surplus  beyond  maintenance  of 
considerable  amount.  Besides,  if  the  money  were 
outlayed  in  the  purchase  of  neceesaries  in  large 
quantities  under  government  superintendence,  in- 
stead of  being  expended  in  small  sums  by  inex*- 
perienced  emigrants,  of  whom  advantage  is  too 
frequently  taken,  the  £6  I  have  fixed  on  as  the 
usual  estimate  in  common  cases  would  appear  still 
too  ample.  Everything  considered^  in  the  present 
case  £5  would  appear  to  be  sufficient.  Any  sur- 
plus that  may  remain  would  be  beneficially  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  cow,  pig,  seed-corn, 
or  implements.  But,  in  most  casea«  the  emigrants 
will  themselves  be  possessed  of  a  small  amount,  no 
doubt  arising  either  from  the  savings  of  wages,  or 
the  conversion  of  their  little  all.* 

In  this  way  a  fiuooily  of  five  persona  could  be 
disposed  of  in  the  colony  for  £25,  or  two  hundred 
individuals  for  £1000  sterling. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  free  passage  and 
maintenance  at*  sea,  the  government  emigration 
agents  in  the  colony*  besides  the  duties  above  de- 
tailed*  should  be  instructed  to  engage  for  a  brief 
period  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  and  neigh- 
bours to  instruct  the  inexperienced  emigrants  in 
erecting  their  log«houses,  and  in  felling  and  clear- 
ing the  forest. 

But  so  &r  as  pioneering  for,  or  assisting  emi- 
grants is  concerned*  I  do  not  see  that  this  could  not 
be  effected  through  a  proper  application  of  convict 
labour. 

Having  had  occasion  to  visit  Canada  for  the 

*  In  cases  where  the  emigrants  are  utterly  dee- 
titute  of  funds  of  their  own,  the  govermnent 
should  supply  them  with  the  necessary  seed  for 
two  acres,  a  cow,  and  implements  of  hand  tillage. 


purpose  of  admimiteriiig  large  eetatee  in  that 
country,  every  facility  was  freely  afforded  me  oC 
forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  subject  of  the  em- 
ployment of  convict  labour  in  Canada.  I  have 
often  heard  it  canvassed,  and  it  has  undoubtedly 
caused  much  surpriee  and  speculation  among 
economists  and  statesmen  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  England,  no  leas  distinguished  for 
well-judging  liberaUty  than  foot  practical  economy, 
contrary  to  every  dictate  of  reason  and  prudence, 
with  a  boundless  tract  of  fertile  land  within  three 
or  four  weeks'  sail  of  the  mother  country,  should 
persevere  in  sending  criminals  on  a  voyage  of  as 
many  months,  and  at  an  enormous  expense*  io  New 
South  Wales,  with  no  corresponding  advantage  to 
justify  the  outlay. 

The  views  now  to  be  suggested,  regarding  the 
application  of  convict  labour,  have  been  strongly 
urged  by  men  of  great  experience*  and  particularly 
insisted  on  by  Mr.  Porter,  and  other  political  and 
economical  writers.  But  although  I  dwell  on  this 
subject  here,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  my  scheme  :  I  do  so  because  the 
suggestion  is  comparatively  new.  It  is  merely 
incidentally  introduced ;  my  original  proposal 
being*  as  stated  in  the  text  elsewhere,  that  the 
government  should  employ  skilled  labourers  to 
instruct  and  assist  the  emigrants  at  the  outset.  If 
convict  labour  should  be  employed  to  clear  two 
acres  for  each  family,  and  build  log-houses  for 
bodies  of  emigrants,  the  convicts  should  never  be 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  the  emigrants ; 
but  these  preparations  should  be  made  in  selected 
localities*  before  the  arrival  of  the  emigrants  in  the 
colony.  The  clearing  band  of  convicts  would  thus 
be  ambulatory,  and  after  pioneering  for  one  body  of 
emigrants*  in  one  bcality*  would  remove  to  per- 
form the  same  duties  in  another*  without  ever 
coming  into  actual  contact  with  the  emigrants  at 
alL  The  necessary  accommodation  of  log-houses 
could  be  constructed  by  the  convicts  for  themselves, 
in  each  new  locality  they  might  remove  to,  in  a  few 
days  j  and  in  the  mean  time  they  could  live  under 
canvass. 

It  is  well  known  that  Australia*  from  its  long 
continued  droughts,  can  never  compare*  as  an  agri- 
cultural cobny*  with  our  provinces  in  North 
America ;  and*  even  if  a  crop  is  reaped*  how  com- 
paratively valueless  it  is*  when  there  is  no  ready 
means  of  transport  by  lakes  and  navigable  rivers* 
such  as  abound  in  North  America.  Though  its 
pasture-lands  may  still  attract  a  few  pastoral  set- 
tlers* it  can  never  become  a  densely  peopled  coun- 
try, so  as  to  afford  an  expanding  market,  and  ra- 
pidly increasing  empbyment  and  encouragement, 
to  the  impatient  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  mother  country,  which,  with  an  hourly  increas- 
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mg  popnktion  al  homey  bo  loudly  call  upon  us  by 
every  conaidenilioD  of  prudent  forethought  to 
provide* 

The  procpeetive  importance,  then»  of  Canada*  eo 
for  aa  we  can  at  preaent  judge,  would  affgmr  to 
give  it,  with  ite  oompaialively  large  population, 
auperior  daima  on  public  attention  to  New  South 
Walea,  aa  an  outlet  for  our  aurphu  population  and 
produeta ;  and  thereupon  a  doubt  naturally  8ug« 
gests  itself,  whether  a  regular  supply  of  convict 
labour  might  not  be  more  judieioualy  and  cheaply 
applied  than  at  present,  to  the  clearing  and  ttidoa- 
ing  of  lands  in  Canada,  constructmg  roads,  bridgee, 
and  dwellings,  and  removing  insalubrious  waters 
by  curfiMM^rainage,  under  proper  directbn  i  thus 
relieving  emigrants  from  the  multiplied  hardships 
and  diificultiea  which  the  backwoodsman  is  at 
present  doomed  to  encounter  at  the  outset,  in  the 
attempt  at  aettlement  in  the  foresta*  I  do  not  see 
that  a  better  opportunity  could  be  selected  of  teet- 
tng  the  iqiplieability  of  convict  labour  in  Canada, 
than  in  reference  to  the  preeent  proposal  for  send- 
ing the  surplus  population  of  the  Highlands  to  the 
colony.  A  kmall  band  might  be  tried,  who  might 
act  aa  pioneers  kar  the  emigrants,  and  aasist  them 
in  erecting  their  log*houaes^  and  even  for  a  time 
in  clearing  the  forest. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  succeed  on  a 
hurge  scale.  I  am  prepared  with  satisfoctory  evi- 
dence to  establish,  that  if  such  fadlities  were 
offered,  not  only  would  the  number  of  emigrants 
be  multiplied,  but  their  ranks  would  be  yearly 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  ynry  many  faxnilies  of 
small  means,  but  of  respectability,  who  are  deterred 
from  emigrating,  sdely  by  the  difficulties  at  present 
opposed  to  a  forst  settlement  in  the  forest. 

It  may  be  objected,  by  those  not  sufficiently  in* 
formed,  that  cleared  and  cultivated  farms  can  be 
had  in  the  colony  for  purchase,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. This  is  true  i  but  such  farms  are  only  dis- 
posed of  after  the  sdkr  has  completely  exhausted 
the  soil,  by  a  ruinous  process  of  overcropping,  for 
years  systematically  practised ;  so  that  a  purchaser 
cannot  restore  Uie  fertility  of  such  a  farm,  unless 
by  incurring  a  large  expense  for  manures  and  la- 
bour—an expenditure  which  the  preaent  circum- 
stances of  the  colony  would  by  no  means  or  reason 
justify.  The  grounds  cleared  under  government 
superintendence  by  convict  labour,  as  I  am  pro- 
posing, and  exposed  in  the  market  to  public  com- 
petition, would  fetch  high  prices,  as  they  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  purchasers  cleared  (and  with 
a  log-house  built,  perhaps),  but  not  exhausted — 
refldy  for  occupancy,  but  recommended  by  pos- 
sessing in  their  integrity  the  tempting  treasures  of 
a  virgin  soil.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  con- 
vict labour  is  applied  on  a  large  aeale*  to  prepare 


farms  for  the  public  market,  which  would  be 
undoubtedly,  if  prudently  and  systematically  con- 
ducted, a  remuneration  to  government.  But,  in 
reference  to  the  emigrant  Highlanders,  they  merely 
require  the  co-operation  of  convict  labour  in  the  out- 
set, to  build  log-houses  and  clear  an  acre  or  two  of 
land  for  each  fomily. 

But  while  on  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  I 
am  prepared  with  evidence  to  show,  that  if  convict 
labour  were  employed  on  a  large  scale,  to  prepare 
forma  for  the  public  market,  the  demand  for  such 
farms  would  be  commensurate  with  the  supply, 
and  that  government  would,  by  prosecuting  such 
a  course,  be  amply  and  speedily  indemnified  by  the 
kmd  sales,  and  that  for  their  whole  outlay,  by  a 
constant  and  increasing  annual  revenue  from  this 
source,  which  would  compensate  the  mother  coun- 
try for  all  expenses  of  conveyance  of  convicts, 
management,  and  all  incidental  expenses  of  every 
description.  No  contamination  could  possibly 
accrue  to  the  present  population  from  mingling 
with  characters  considered  unfit  to  associate  with 
their  fellow-beings  at  home,  aa  they  would  either 
be  employed  in  reclaiming  wastes  as  above  pro- 
posed, beyond  the  verge  of  present  civilization,  or 
on  public  works  of  such  a  nature,  when  not  so 
emfdoyed,  that  none  save  those  entrusted  with 
their  direction  would  by  necessity  come  into  con- 
tact with  them.  There  are  many  such  works 
awanting,  that  very  evidently  demand  the  attention 
of  government,  and  they  are  of  such  a  description 
as  to  ensure  ample  and  speedy  repayment  of  any 
judicious  expenditure  to  be  made  upon  them. 

As  regards  the  convicts  themselves,  it  is  but  fair 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  make  compensa- 
tion to  their  fellow  countrymen,  whom  they  have 
injured,  in  any  profitable  manner  that  can  be 
devised,  for  their  past  delinquencies.  In  a  moral 
and  reformatory  point  of  view,  bdng  doomed  to 
years  of  hopeless  and  profitless  toil  would  very 
probably  operate  as  a  salutary  check  on  reckless 
vice,  and  would  in  the  end,  no  doubt,  operate  suc- 
cessfully against  the  commission  of  offences.  And 
if  relapsed  criminals,  and  those  convicted  of  grave 
offences,  were  condemned  to  expiate  their  crimes 
under  the  rigorous  control  and  moral  training 
which  should  accompany  the  course  I  have  recom- 
mended to  be  pursued,  not  only  would  the  juvenile 
culprit,  who  has  yielded  to  temptation  in  a  moment 
of  weakness,  cease  to  have  his  feelings  blunted 
and  his  sense  of  virtue  totally  obliterated,  by  as- 
sociation in  our  prisons  with  the  hardened  and 
shameless  villain  who  glories  in  perfecting  the 
tyro  in  his  nefarious  arts,  but  the  convicts  them- 
selves would  have  every  opportunity  of  reformation 
afforded  them,  under  circumstances  in  every  re- 
spect the  most  favourable  for  aiding  and  encoutag- 
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ing  their  restoration  to  virtuous  courses.  But  to 
return  to  our  immediate  subject.* 

In  connection  with  this  recommendation,  I  may 
remark  that  the  enkrgement  of  agricultural  posses- 
sions, and  pasture  farms  of  all  descriptions,  is 
steadily  progressing ;  and  many  of  the  cottiers  and 
small  tenants  who  hare  thus  been  deprived  of  their 
holdings,  with  largeor  increasing  families,  influenced 
by  such  a  prospect  as  the  proposal  I  am  making 
holds  out  to  them,  would  not  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  tempting  prospect  of  independence  on 
fair  terms,  when  they  considered  the  facilities  and 
inducements  offered,  and  the  solid  advantages 
which  must  accrue  to  themselves  immediately,  and 
to  their  children  both  immediately  and  prospec- 
tively, by  their  timely  removal  to  a  field  where 
there  is  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  their  in- 
dustry, with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  corres- 
ponding remuneration;  and  this  before  their  scanty 
means  are  dissipated  in  unavailing  struggles  after 
the  achievement  of  independence  in  this  country, 
under  circumstances  which  preclude  any  rational 
hope  of  ultimate  success.  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  best  wishes  of  the  proprietary  when  offering 
these  suggestions^  who  are  not  slow  to  express  the 
judicious  and  benevolent  hope  that  if  their  late 
and  future  tenants,  who  may  have  been  or 
may  be  deprived  of  their  holdings  by  the  irresist- 
ible progress  of  improvement,  are  to  remove  to  the 
colony  at  all,  they  may  do  so  at  once,  while  the  price 
of  their  farm  stocking  and  the  compensation  for 
amelioration  are  yet  in  |their  hands;  and  that  they 
may  not  unwisely  remain  deliberating,  continually 
descending  lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  respecta- 
bility, till  the  last  remnant  of  their  scanty  means 
is  about  to  disappear,  before  they  finally  make  up 
their  minds  to  bid  adieu  to  their  native  country. 

As  to  the  part  of  the  colony  in  which  these  emi- 
grants should  be  located,  various  suggestions  pre- 
sent themselves  to  one  acquainted  with  the  colony. 
In  point  of  economy,  it  would  be  better  to  settle 
them  in  Canada  East  (late  Lower  Canada),  as  land 
is  cheaper,  and  the  expense  of  sending  them  up  the 
country  would  be  avoided.  If  the  emigrant's  rapid 
and  immediate  prospect  of  success  is  alone  to  be 


*  It  is  thought  by  some  that  this  laying  of  farm 
to  farm  has  proceeded  too  far,  and  that  it  would  be 
advantajB^us,  as  leases  of  large  pastoral  farms  fall 
in,  to  disjdn  a  portion  of  the  richer  haugh  lands, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  parcelled  out  into  fifty- 
acre  farms,  to  be  distributed  among  the  more  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent  cotters  upon  the  estate. 
It  is  but  fair  to  introduce  this  marginal  qualifica- 
tion, as  this  opinion  is  entertained  by  many  men  of 
experience,  and  whose  suggestions  are  entitled  to 
great  weight,  and  to  the  most  respectful  considera- 
tion. 


considered,  he  would  no  doubt  have  the  advantage 
of  a  better  climate  and  more  fruitful  soil  in  Canada 
West  (late  Upper  Canada).  But  if  mere  policy 
shall  be  held  tiie  paramount  consideration,  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  for  the  interests  of  the  im- 
perial government  to  have  the  emigrants  located  in 
Canada  East  (late  Lower  Canada),  as  an  infusion 
of  British  blood  would  be  attended  with  permanent 
and  salutary  effects  among  a  disaffected  French  po- 
pulation.* 

The  funds  to  provide  the  £5  for  each  individual 
emigrant  should  be  raised  in  either  of  the  following 
ways  :— 

The  £5— the  only  cost  to  parishes— would  be 
applied  to  support  the  emigrant  after  arrival  in  the 
colony,  until  he  could  procure  a  sufiSdency  of  pro- 
duce from  the  land  to  support  himself.  Any  sur- 
plus over  this  would  be  expended  on  the  purchase 
of  seed  for  the  two  cleared  acres  I  have  already  pro- 
posed  should  be  prepared  for  him,  either  by  convict 
labour,  previously  to  his  arrioal  in  the  colony,  or  by 
the  assistance  of  skilled  labourers,  hired  by  the  go- 
vernment, under  the  superintendence  of  the  govem- 
vemment  emigration  agents  in  the  colony — the 
emigrants  themselves  co-operating  and  assisting  in 
the  work.  Let  it  be  particularly  observed  that  on 
no  account  would  or  could  the  emigrant,  by  my 
plan,  come  into  contact  with  the  convict,  as  the 
band  would  be  removed,  to  complete  their  labours 
in  another  locality,  before  the  emigrants  would  be 
put  in  possession  of  their  lots. 

The  number  of  families  who  are  destined  for  emi- 
gration, as  well  as  that  of  single  individuals,  should 
be  ascertained  in  each  parish,  through  the  agency 
of  the  parochial  boards,  without  delay.  And  it 
would  be  well  if  the  inducements  offered,  of  free 
passage  and  temporary  comfortable  maintenance 
and  protection  until  established  fairly  in  the  colony, 
should  be  the  means  of  ultimately  inclining  all  the 
surplus  population  in  every  parish  of  the  highlands 
and  islands  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
proposed  to  be  offered  them. 

On  the  ascertainment  of  the  number  disposed  to 
emigrate  in  each  parish,  the  parochial  board  should 
at  once  agree  to  raise  the  necessary  amount  in  one 
sum,  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  practicable,  so  as, 
once  and  for  all,  to  remove  the  affliction  and  dis- 
credit of  these  fearful  periodical  visitations— in  a 
word,  to  mortgage  soch  an  amount  of  the  rates  as 
may  seem  advisable  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
parish. 


*  An  objection  may  be  urged  by  some  unac- 
quainted with  the  strictness  of  convict  superintend- 
ence, that  they  might  easily  effect  their  escape  in 
Canada.  It  would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  enter 
into  detail  on  this  subject  here,  otherwise  this  ob- 
jection would  imm^iately  disappear. 
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The  money  could  be  either  procured  on  the  easiest 
terms  in  the  open  market,  with  or  without  govern- 
ment guarantee,  or,  what  would  be  better  (if  not 
furnished  by  the  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt),  I  think  I  could  devise  a  plan 
sufficiently  advantageous  for  both  the  borrowers 
and  the  government,  by  which  the  money  could  be 
procured  on  easy  terms,  either  as  a  permanent  loan, 
or  providing  for  the  eventual  redemption  of  princi- 
pal or  interest. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  from  certain  quar- 
ters that  government  might  be  induced  to  advance 
the  amount  on  the  same  terms  as  those  fixed  in  the 
Drainage  Act. 

Even  taking  money  at  the  large  interest  of  four 
per  cent,  (perhaps  one  per  cent,  too  high),  then  for 
£1,000,  or  a  charge  of  £40  a-year,  two  hundred  in- 
dividuals could  be  removed  to  the  colony,  not  to 
starve,  but  with  the  certainty  of  every  reasonable 
precaution  being  taken  for  their  ultimate  comfort. 

Surely,  in  every  point  of  view,  this  would  be  a 
more  economical,  not  to  say  humane  course,  than 
to  remain  inactive  and  heedless,  only  to  witness 
their  periodical  visitations,  at  every  repetition  in- 
creasing in  intensity,  and  becoming  certainly  more 
frequent,  until  many  districts  in  this  country  are 
reduced  by  continued  neglect  to  as  lamentable  a 
condition,  moral  and  physical,  and  that  from  pure 
necessity  and  inevitably,  as  the  most  destitute  dis- 
tricts of  a  sister  country. 

The  arrangement  for  the  reception  and  location 
of  these  emigrants  in  the  colony  could  be  easily 
effected  with  the  provincial  government  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

By  this  plan,  no  paupers  would  be  sent  out  to 
burden  the  colony,  because  the  means  of  their  com- 
fortable subsistence  and  establishment  would  be 
provided,  so  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  ob- 
jection on  that  score :  on  the  contrary,  the  expendi- 
ture of  £5  for  each  individual  in  the  colony,  with 
the  prospect  of  gaining  an  orderly  and  respectable 
body  of  settlers  to  improve  the  wilderness  and 
strengthen  the  country,  would  naturally  and  strongly 
predispose  the  provincial  government  to  the  ar- 
rangement, if  properly  represented  and  ne- 
gotiated. 

It  will  be  clear  that  the  provincial  government 
wiO  be  no  loser  by  supplying  the  land  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

Tlie  provincial  government  should  grant  leases 
of  lots  of  land  of  from  25  to  50  acres,  as  may,  on 
connderation,  be  judged  most  advisable,  to  endure 
for  twenty-one  years. 

The  price  of  each  lot  to  be  fixed  at  the  selling 
price  of  government  lands  in  the  district  where  the 
emigrants  may  be  settled.  The  lots  should  be  set 
at  such  a  price,  in  fiEu:t,  as  the  lots  would  be  exposed 


at  by  the  government  to  public  competition  and 
sale  in  the  usual  way. 

That  in  granting  leases  for  twenty-one  years  of 
these  lots,  there  should  be  no  rent  paid  for  the  first 
three  years  of  the  currency;  but  that  the  yearly 
payments  should  be  so  apportioned  for  the  remain- 
ing eighteen  years  of  the  term  as  to  cover  the  inte- 
rest of  the  purchase  price ;  full  power  being  re- 
served to  the  settier  to  purchase  the  freehold,  and 
take  the  charter  for  the  land  he  occupies,  at  any 
time  during  the  lease  when^most  convenient  for  him- 
self, at  the  price  named  in  the  lease,  and,  of  course, 
thereby  saving  all  future  payments  of  rent ;  or,  in 
the  option  of  the  tenant,  to  pay  such  a  yearly  sum 
as  to  cover  principal  and  interest  before  the  expiry 
of  the  term ;  or  to  pay,  from  time  to  time,  over 
and  above  the  fixed  rent,  such  sums  as  may  extin- 
guish the  claim  for  purchase  price  before  the  expiry 
of  the  term. 

It  does  not  appear  how  any  objection  could  be 
offered  to  such  an  advantageous  arrangement  by 
the  provincial  government,  if  a  proper  representa- 
tion were  laid  before  it. 

BMIORATION. 

It  is  confidentiy  hoped  that  the  plan  proposed  of 
providing  a  home  for  the  emigrant  on  his  arrival  in 
Canada,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  continued  protection  and  instruc- 
tion afforded  him,  would  tend  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices against  emigration  hitherto  manifested  even 
by  parties  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  It  is  most 
natural  for  a  father  of  a  family  to  hesitate  before  he 
abandons  the  claims  he  has  for  support  in  the 
mother  country,  scanty  and  meager  as  they  may 
be,  for  the  uncertain  support  and  aid  in  a  strange 
land,  where,  under  the  present  system  of  emigra- 
tion, he  is  put  down  to  contend  with  every  difficulty. 
Comparatively  few  have  nerve  or  intelligence  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  if  left  to  themselves,  and 
rapidly  sink  under  them,  leaWng  their  families  in 
the  greatest  misery.  Their  fiate  is  soon  learned  at 
home,  and  effectually  chills  any  endeavour  to  pre- 
vail on  others  in  their  locality  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. So  much  for  the  surplus  population  des- 
tined for  emigration. 

I  must  now  consider  the  course  to  be  pursued  as 
regards  those  who  may  be  destined  to  remain  at 
home  in  the  mother  country. 

It  is  very  clear  that  it  will  not  do  for  the  future 
to  depend  so  entirely  on  the  potato  crop  as  hitherto. 
It  is  even  extremely  doubtful,  in  one  point  of  view, 
how  far  the  introduction  of  the  potato  has  proved  a 
blessing  to  some  classes  in  the  highlands  and 
islands.  It  no  doubt  was  the  means  of  supporting 
a  more  dense  population,  and  its  cultivation  was 
eagerly  t^dopted,  as  requiring  less  labour  than  the 
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trifling  expenditure  towards  employing  experienced 
labourers  as  instructors^  for  a  brief  period,  to  the 
emigrants,  to  initiate  them  into  the  duties  of  a 
setder;  if,  indeed,  government  should  decline  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  suggestion  of  emplo3ring  convict- 
labour  for  this  purpose,  and  as  pioneer  preparation 
for  the  emigrants,  which  it  could  do  at  no  cost — for 
convicts  must  be  fed,  and  clad,  and  superintended, 
at  all  events — and  where  more  cheaply  than  in  a 
cheap  country  ?  Some  new  arrangement  is  at  pre- 
sent contempkted,  at  all  events,  regarding  convicts  j 


and  this  would  appear  a  very  opportune  time»  there- 
fore, for  making  any  sudi  suggestion  to  the  go- 
vernment. In  return  for  this  outlay,  government 
will  enjoy  the  security  and  satisfaction  arising  from 
the  knowledge  of  having  timeously  removed  an 
element  of  social  danger  and  ultimate  possible  dis- 
cord from  one  locality,  where  it  has  already  realised 
the  perfection  of  misery  and  helplessness,  to  an- 
other where  it  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
prosperity  and  strength. 

Obiter  Dictum. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


The  Gooncil  resomed  their  nttingi  for  the  lessien  on 
Wednesday,  the  3rd  of  Febmary,  when  a  monthly 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Society's  House  in  Hanover- 
square,  at  twelve  o'clock ;  present,  the  Earl  of  Egmont, 
president,  in  the  chair,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Earl  of 
Ducie,  Hon.  Colonel  Howard,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Price, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  Colonel  Austen,  M.P.,  Thomas  Raymond 
Barker,  Esq.,  S.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Hnmphrey  Brandreth, 
Esq.,  W.  R.  Browne,  Esq.,  Colonel  Challoner,  F.  C. 
Cherry,  Esq.,  J.  Evelyn  Deniaon,  Esq.,  M.P.,  S.  Dmce, 
Esq.,  John  EUman,  Esq.,  R.  Garrett,  Esq.,  Brandreth 
Gibbs,  Esq.,  R.  M.  GOltes,  Esq.,  W.  O.  Hayter,  Esq., 
M.P.,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  John  Hudson,  Esq.,  W. 
H.  Hyett,  Esq.,  S.  Jonas,  Esq.,  Rev.  C.  E.  Keene, 
John  Kinder,  Esq.,  Colonel  Msc  Douall,  W.  Miles, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  PhUip  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.  Pym,  Esq., 
Professor  SeweU,  W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  W.  Shaw,  jun.,  Esq., 
J.  V.  Shelly,  Esq.,  R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  Robert  Smitii, 
Esq.,  W.  R.  C.  Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  George  Turner, 
Esq.,  and  Thomas  Umbers,  Esq. 

^iMiitfM.— Colonel  Austen,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  the  report  on  the  funds 
and  accounts  of  the  Society,  to  the  hist  day  of  the. 
month  of  January  just  ended ;  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  funded  property  of  the  Society  stood  at  j^7,000 
stock,  and  that  the  current  cash-balanoe  Ch  the  hands  of 
the  bankers  had  amounted  to  ;^4,747.  The  chairman 
then  proceeded  to  explain  that  this  balance  at  the  bank- 
er's was  made  up  of  j^l,200  received  as  a  subscription 
fipom  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Northampton  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  country  meeting  to  be  held 
this  year  in  Uiat  locality  ;  of  j^l,106  received  as  arrears 
of  subscription  ;  of  £hb4  as  life-compositions  to  be  in- 
vested ;  and  of  j^l,887  as  the  remaining  available 
balance  to  meet  current  charges.  He  also  reported  to 
the  Council  the  payment  of  jflOO  by  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  on  account  of  the  prizes  awarded  on 
his  Grace's  foundation ;  and  submitted  to  the  Council 
the  usual  quarterly  returns  connected  with  the  income, 
expenditure,  and  liabilities  of  the  Society,  and  the  in- 
vestment of  funded  property.  This  report  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Council,  and  the  special  recommendation 
of  the  committee  unanimously  adopted^That  an  invest- 
ment should  be  made  in  the  purehase  of  £1,200  stock 
in  the  public  funds,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  tiie 
deficiency  in  the  stock  account  occasioned  by  a  sale  of  I 


stock  to  that  amount  required  to  meet  the  inconvenience 
resulting  from  an  exeess  of  expenditure  over  receipts 
at  a  former  country  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Pym,  Cliairman  of  the  Collection  of  Subscrip- 
tions' Committee,  reported  to  the*Council  the  arrange- 
ments in  progress  for  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
Council  agreeably  with  the  report  submitted  and  con- 
firmed  at  the  Monthly  Council  in  December,  and  the  ex- 
tension  of  powers  granted  to  the  Committee  by  the  re- 
solution of  the  Council  on  that  occasion. 

The  Northamptonshire  Union  Banking  Company  were 
appointed  the  local  bankers  of  the  Society  for  the  period 
of  the  Northampton  meeting  in  July  next. 

Implement  Prizei.—On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley, 
the  Council  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  priies 
for  implements,  to  be  awarded  at  the  Northampton 
meeting.  The  following  subjects  and  amounts  respec- 
tively of  such  prises  were  unanimously  agreed  to : — 

Heavy  land  plough £10 

Light  land  plough    10 

General  driU 15 

Turnip  flat  drill    10 

Turnip  ridge  drill 10 

Scarifier 10 

Chaff.cutter 10 

Draining  tile  and  pipe  machine 25 

Draining  tools  and  instruments 15 

Draining  plough  (includmg  j^lO  added  by 

Mr.Slaney) 25 

Harrow 5 

Drill  presser 10 

Chum    5 

Weighing  machine  10 

General  steaming  apparatus    10 

Skim  or  paring  plough 5 

Subsoil  pulveriser 10 

Horse  seed-dibbler 15 

Lhiseed  crusher 5 

One-horse  cart 10 

Thrashing-machine  (applicable  to^  horse 

or  steam  power)    20 

Portable  or  fixed  steam-enghie 50 

Corn-dressing  machine 15 

Agricultural  harness 5 

Broadcast-distributor  of  manure 10 

Gorse-bruiser    10 

Grinding  miU 15 

Miscellaneous  awards   10 

isoo 
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The  President  hsring  announced  his  intention  to  give 
a  prixe  of  £25  at  the  Northampton  Meeting  for  the  most 
approved  Model  of  a  permanent  Rick-3rard,  and  Mr. 
Slanej  a  prise  of  £10  for  the  Plough  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  filling-in  the  Soil  cast  out  of  Drains,  the 
Council  gare  instmctiens  to  the  Secretary  respecting  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  Society's  Prize-sheet  and 
its  immediate  publication. 

Mr.  Rrandreth  Gibbs,  as  Honorary  Director  of  the 
Shows  of  the  Society,  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Society  ▼arious  alterations  in  the  Regulations  connected 
with  the  exhibition  at  Northampton.  These  suggestions 
were  recdyed  with  tiianks,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Ro^al  V€terhuay  CoUege.^lAr.  Fisher  Hobba  hav- 
ing brought  forward  his  motion  on  the  subject  of  the 
annual  grant  made  by  the  Society  to  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary  College  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  applica- 
tion of  Veterinary  Science  to  the  pathology  and  diseases 
of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs,  Mr.  Denison,  M.P.,  detailed 
to  the  Council  the  circumstances  under  which  that  grant 
originated,  and  the  willingness  of  the  CoUege  to  afford 
the  fullest  investigation  into  the  mode  in  which  they  had 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Society. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  bhelley, 
the  following  committee  was  then  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  CoUege  on  the  subject,  and  report  to  the  Coun- 
cil the  course  which  had  been  p)»rsued  for  the  purpose  of 
attaining  the  objects  proposed  by  the  Society,  vis.,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Raher  Hobbs,  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Shaw,  Mr.  Shdley,  and  Mr.  Brandreth. 

Vice-PrMufm/.— On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Miles,  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  was 
unanimously  elected  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Society,  in  the  place  of  the  late  Sir  Charleb  Morgan, 
Bart. 

Noiicet  ofMotUm.-^!.  Mr.  Shelley  to  move  at  the 
next  monthly  CouncU,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  the  appoint- 
ment  of  a  Committee  for  the  selection  and  reoommenda- 
tion  of  Judges  for  Implements  at  the  Northampton 
Meeting,  ^m  nominations  made  by  the  Members  at 
large,  at  the  General  Meeting  in  May. 

2.  Mr.  Brandreth  to  move,  on  the  same  day,  that  as 
the  object  of  the  Council  in  offering  specific  Prizes  for 
pertienlar  descriptions  of  Implements  is  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  Implement  Makers  to  the  improvement  of 
those  implements  in  particular,  it  is  advisable  that  in 
future  the  Prises  for  Implements  shall  be  settled  a  year 
and  a  half  previous  to  the  Meeting  at  which  those  Prizes 
are  to  be  awarded,  namely,  to  be  settled  at  the  first  coun- 
cU  in  December  for  the  Meetmg  to  be  beM  on  the  en- 
suing  July  twelvemonth. 

3.  Mr.  Bennett  to  move,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
shall  be  three  Stewards  for  the  Implement  Yard,  as  for 
Stock ;  and  that  in  both  Yards  one  of  the  Stewards  shall 
retire  every  year,  and  a  new  one  be  appointed  in  his 
place. 

Mr.  Gillies  favoured  the  Council  with  communications 
from  Mr.  Daniel  Webster  and  Mr.  CUy,  of  the  United 
States,  respecting  a  new  mode  of  preparing  Indian  com 
as  food  for  cattle ;   for  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 


Miles,  M.P.,  the  thanks  of  the  Council  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Gillies. 

Numerous  communications  were  announced  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Weekly  Meetings. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  10th 


A  weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House,  in 
Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  Feb.; 
present,  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  president,  in  the  chair ; 
Sir  Robert  Price,  bart.,  M.P.,  Barugh  Almack,  Esq., 
Col.  Austen,  M.P.,  Philip  Bennet,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Dr. 
Calvert,  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq.,  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq., 
W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  John  Kinder,  Esq.,  A.  Ma- 
jendie,  Esq.,  F.  Pym,  Esq.,  Professor  Sewell,  William 
Shaw,  Esq.,  Professor  Simonds,  Thomas  Turner,  Esq., 
and  Henry  Wilson,  Esq. 

Communications  were  read  from  Mr.  Read,  on  Mine- 
ral Poisons,  used  as  tlierapeutic  agents ;  from  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, on  Drain  Pipe  and  Tile  Machine,  and  Draining 
Tools ;  firom  Dr.  Murray,  on  the  **  Lightning  Field"  in 
Jamaica ;  from  Mr.  Lister  Maw,  on  White  Carrots  and 
Potatoes,  and  on  over-fed  animals  exhibited  as  breeding- 
stock,  with  a  suggestion  for  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Cherry  as  Veterinary  Reporter  on  the  condition 
of  animals  exhibited  at  the  Society's  Shows  ;  from  Mr, 
Osbom,  on  Tillage ;  from  Mr.  Reay  and  Mr.  Chambers, 
on  Potato  Disease ;  from  Mr.  Williams,  on  Roads  and 
Self-supporting  Schools ;  from  Mr.  Bate,  on  Training 
Schools  and  Model  Farms ;  and  from  Mr.  Mayer,  on 
Agricultural  Education.  For  all  which,  and  for  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Mechi's  work  on  Drainage  just  published,  tiie 
thanks  of  the  Council  were  ordered. 

Suspended  Animai  Sensation*  —  Professor  Sewell 
exhibited  to  the  members  present  a  machine  (con- 
structed by  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Pall  Mall  East,  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Gower 
Street)  for  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  by  large 
quadrupeds,  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  their  animal 
sensation,  and  performlig  any  required  operation  upon 
them  while  in  the  state  of  such  induced  insensibility  ; 
and  gave  a  most  interesting  detail  of  the  result  of  his  ex- 
periments  on  this  important  subject  at  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College.  Haring  first  ascertained  the  influence  of 
the  vapour  on  a  healthy  lamb,  he  proceeded  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  amputate  the  limb  of  a  diseased  sheep, 
and  to  perform  the  operation  of  dividing  the  nerves  of 
the  foot  in  a  horse,  with  perfect  success,  and  without  the 
slightest  apparent  pain  to  either  of  the  animals  thus 
operated  upon.  He  had  also  made  experiments  on  the 
apparatus  essentially  required  for  the  purpose  of  indu- 
cing this  state  in  the  smaller  animals  of  a  farm  (as  colts, 
calves,  lambs,  pigs,  dogs,  &c.),  and  found  the  application 
so  simple  and  inexpensive,  as  to  lead  to  a  hope  that 
every  painful  operation  would  soon  be  performed  under 
the  deadening  influence  of  this  vapour  on  the  animal 
economy.  An  interesting  discussion  then  ensued,  in 
which  Mr.  Cherry  (Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army), 
Mr.  Turner  (President  of  the  College  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
geons),  and  Professor  Simonds  (of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
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College),  commttBioaM  the  resnltfl  of  their  raspectiTe 
experience  on  this  snbject.  At  the  request  of  the  FlPt- 
ndent,  Profcnor  SeweU  undertook  to  ivport  the  molt 
of  practical  triaLs  fuggested  by  his  lordship,  oonneeled 
wUh  the  simplest  and  most  eoonouioal  modes  of  hitro- 
ducing  the  vapour  of  ether  into  the  respiratory  organs 
of  animals. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  17th 
Inst 


A  Wbsklt  Couwcil  was  held  at  the  Sodety's 
House  in  HanoTer-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of 
February  s  present— Ilie  £arl  of  Bgmont,  president, 
in  the  chair  ;  Lord  Portman  ;  Hon.  Oraniille  Dudley 
Ryder,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart.; 
Bamgh  AUnack,  Esq.  ;  W,  R.  Browne,  Esq. ;  Dr. 
CalYcrt ;  F.  C.  Cherry,  Esq. ;  W.  Y.  Preebody,  Esq. ; 
Brandreth  Gibbs,  Esq. ;  John  Kinder,  Esq.  ;  Colonel 
Mac  Douall ;  Ashhurst  Msjendie,  Esq. ;  William  Miles, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  H.  Manning,  Esq. ;  John  Read,  Esq.  ; 
Professor  SeweU ;  Professor  Simonds ;  R.  A.  Slaney, 
Esq.  ;  S.  R.  Solly,  Esq. ;  W.  C.  Spooner,  Esq. ; 
Thomas  Turner,  Esq. ;  and  Henry  Wilson,  Esq. 

Potato  ZHfsate.— Mr.  Shaw  Leferre,  having  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society,  on  the  part  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  various  docu- 
ments addressed  to  that  department  of  H.  M.  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Potato  Disease,  those  com- 
munications were  received  by  the  Council  with  thanks, 
and  read  before  the  members  at  that  meeting,  when  an 
interesting  discussion  ensued  on  the  practical  bearings 
of  that  iaoportant  question  i  and  the  attention  of  the 
Council  was  especially  called  by  Mr,  W.  R.  Browne  to  the 
consideration  of  the  substitutes  to  be  recommended  for 
planting  during  the  present  season  in  lieu  of  potatoes. 

Sir  John  Johnstone  stated  that  the  potatoes  in  the 
viciuty  of  his  residence,  in  Yorkshire,  were  all  affected 
last  year  within  the  period  of  two  particular  days,  as  if 
struck  by  a  blight ;  the  beans  and  peas  had  been  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  been  smitten  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  MOes 
had  found  his  celery  and  broccoli  affected  by  a  brown  spot 
upon  the  leaves,  which  immediately  resulted  In  the  decay 
of  the  plants.  He  had,  however,  not  yet  heard  of  potatoes 
being  affected  with  the  prevalent  disease  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  copper-works.  Lord  Portman  had  been 
informed  that  the  disease  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
West  Indies.  Dr.  Calvert  would  inspect  and  report  upon 
the  microscopical  illustrations  of  diseased  specimens. 

Beet-Bread.— Mi.  Briscoe,  of  Pox  Hills,  Surrey,  for- 
warded to  the  Council  specimens  of  household  bread, 
made,  under  his  directions,  by  Mr.  Duer,  baker,  of 
New  Bond-street,  of  equal  parts  of  mangold-wurxel 
pulp  and  fine  wheaten  flour  in  one  case,  and  of  equal 
parts  of  the  same  pulp  and  wheaten  flour  from  which 
the  bran  had  not  been  separated  in  the  other  case ;  the 
juice  having  been  pressed  out  of  the  pulp,  and  no  water 
used  in  the  making  of  the  bread.  Mr.  Briscoe  informed 
the  Council  that  this  bread  had  been  found  very  palata- 
ble, and  could  be  made  for  half  the  price  of  that  hi  or- 
dinary uae.  The  thanks  of  the  Council  were  ordered 
to  Mr.  Briscoe  for  this  mark  of  attention. 


AmetraliM  Potmiou  and  WAMi^Mr.  Mitfmdio,  of 
Hodhigham  Castle,  Essex,  reported  to  the  Coundl  the 
testimony  of  te  Bkhop  of  Taamania,  nnd  of  the  R«v. 
T.  J.  Swing,  chaphdn  of  New  Town,  Van  Diemaa'a 
Land,  In  favour  of  the  oxoeUsnt  quality  of  the  Austn- 
llan  potafe9es,  which  had  been  found  to  remain  perfeotly 
sound  and  frse  from  disease  during  the  voyage  to  Eng- 
land. The  variety  brought  home  in  the  ''Jane  Franoea" 
if  known  In  Am  coUmy  aa  **  Brown's  River  Potato,"  and 
the  supply  was  as  good  when  the  vessel  arrived  off  the 
Llfeard  aa  when  ahe  flnt  set  ssU.  These  potatoes  had 
been  padced  in  small  hempen  and  kept  in  the  steward's 
store-room,  agreeably  with  the  plan  which,  in  the  cap- 
tain's opinion,  prsserved  them  in  much  bettsr  condition 
than  any  other ;  and,  had  the  captain  been  aware  of  the 
scareity  in  England,  he  oould  have  brought  six  times 
the  quantity  packed  in  the  same  manner,  although  not  a 
regular  cargo,  aa  the  potatoes  in  this  esse  would  probably 
have  become  heated.  Mr.  Mijendie  expressed  his  in- 
tSBtion  of  presenting  a  supply  of  these  potatoes  to  the 
Council  for  trial  among  the  memben;  and  he  waa  antho- 
rised  by  Lady  Franklin  to  state  that,  abould  the  Council 
think  it  desireble  to  write  out  to  Australia  for  a  further 
supply,  it  would  give  her  much  pleasure  to  be  the  me- 
dium of  communication  in  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
as  well  as  m  that  of  obtahdiig  ako  from  the  colony  a 
supply  of  the  finest  seed  wheat  grown  hi  that  part  of  the 
world  for  cultivation  hi  Sn^and.  The  Council  ordered 
their  best  thanks  to  Lady  FrankHn  and  Mr.  Mijendie 
for  these  communications* 

Potato  Pfanlilv.-^Mr.  Bdmmd  WUttams,  of  Mount 
Pleaaant,  Mauiy  County,  Stale  of  Tennesaee,  oommuni- 
eated  to  the  Council  the  fovourable  result  he  had  ob- 
tained by  planting  potntoea  fan  fnmwa  of  whioh  the 
bottom  waa  oovend  with  ootton^aeed,  and  tho  whole 
filled  in  deep  with  earth,  the  cotton-seed  remaining  hi 
the  groond,  under  sueh  efarcutestMices»  without  vege- 
tatittg.  From  8  ounces  in  weight  of  seed  potato  he 
obtatoed  a  produoe  of  171be.,  vnderunfisvourable  dr- 
eumitanees.  He  aaeribea  the  auocesa  of  his  plan  to  the 
oily  natnre  of  the  seeds,  and  to  the  preteetion  which 
they  afford  to  the  potato  plant  fai  the  early  atagea  of  ita 
growth,  hi  conaequence  of  their  meohanioal  texture  and 
their  resistance  to  rapid  eondaotion  of  heat. 

Ooppif'tmc^  I>tfi«re.-«Professor  SeweU  exfaihitod 
to  the  Council  various  specimens  of  the  loint-bonee  of 
anhnals  which,  from  living  withfai  the  ininenee  of  the 
efliuvia  from  the  copper-mhies  of  Swansea,  had  beooone 
diseased  by  accumulations  of  irr^;uiar  masses  of  bony 
matter  concreting  about  tiM  joials,  and  by  decay  hi  the 
substance  of  the  natural  bone,  sfanilar  to  that  resulting 
from  the  injurious  effecta  of  mereny  on  the  animal  sys- 
tem. He  tiiought  it  shigttlar  that  the  effect  of  this 
mineral  contamination  of  the  atmosphere,  which  waa 
thus  found  to  be  so  fa^ttrious  to  the  animal  fonotioBa, 
should,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mfles,  appaar  to  ottst  the 
progress  of  disease  in  the  vegetable  structure  of  the 
potato. 

Northan^tOH  IfeefiM^.— Lord  Portman,  chairman  of 
the  General  Northampton  Committee,  took  tiiat  oppor- 
tunity of  apprishig  Ue  Coundt  that  the  date  of  the 
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NorOamptoB  meetiii^  would  be  a  week  ktor  than  origl* 
nally  intended  and  eendttionally  eettled  In  December,  in 
coneeqnenoB  of  the  oovntj  anisef,  wUcli  it  appeared, 
from  information  reoeiTed  by  the  Committee  at  their 
meeting  of  that  morning,  were  fixed  to  be  held  in  the 
week  oonditionally  selected  by  the  Council ;  and  that, 
accordingly,  the  ooontry  meeting  of  the  Society  would 
be  held  at  Northampton  b  the  followhig  week,  namely, 
in  that  oommeneing  Monday,  the  I9th  of  July  next,  the 
prindpel  day  of  the  ihow  being  tiie  llrareday  in  that 
week. 

Cmi^trmm  Uii§r.^MT.  W.  R.  Browne  laid  before 
the  CoonoQ  the  report  of  Mr.  Benett,  M.P.,  and  him- 
eelf  on  their  peraonal  inapootion  of  the  plan  porsued  by 
Mr.  W.  Browne,  on  hia  form  at  Winterbonme-Stoke, 
in  reference  to  the  catting  of  straw  and  employment  of 
it  as  litter  for  hia  stock,  agreeably  with  the  request  of 
the  Conncil  at  a  former  meeting,  when  Lord  Portman 
called  their  attention  to  the  subject.  It  appeared,  from 
thia  report,  that  Mr.  Browne  had  about  fifty  head  of 
yonng  cattle  fai  stalls,  their  food,  whether  green  or  dry, 
behig  cut  for  them,  and  that  they  were  all  littered  daily 
with  cut  straw,  which  effectually  absorbs  all  moisture. 
The  stalls  are  cleaned  out  every  second  week,  and  the 
manure  thus  obtained  is  fit  for  immediate  use.  The 
catde  wera  found  clean  snd  doing  welL  The  straw  is 
cut  Into  pieces  of  from  one  to  two  inches  in  length,  by 
means  of  a  steam-engine  (employed  for  the  general  uie 
of  the  establishment),  at  an  expense  of  one  shilling  for 
each  four  hundred  bushels.  ITie  manure,  firom  Its  short 
texture,  does  not  faiterfere  with  the  ?rorking  of  the 
implements  employed  in  the  land,  and  In  the  spring 
may  be  employed  u  a  top-dressing  for  wheat  without 
obstructing  the  operation  of  the  hoe.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied to  turnips  with  great  advantage  after  they  have 
been  thinned  out.  It  may  tiien  be  mixed  with  the  soil 
by  the  hoe,  and  In  dry  seasons  and  dry  soils  such  ap- 
plication of  cut  straw  manure  will,  they  think,  be  at- 
tended with^s^eat  advantages.  Coane  salt  is  sprinkled 
occanonally  on  the  manure-heaps,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  their  becoming  over-heated.  The  report 
condndes  with  a  reference  to  tiie  admirable  economy  of 
Mr.  Browne's  form,  his  largely-increased  expenditure  of 
hboar  jndidoittly  appUMl,  and  hk  ttbml  adoption  of 
M  praotioe  opmUnad  with  theory 
On  the  motion  of  Lord  Portman, 
aeoondod  by  Mr.  Mttss,  the  best  tiianka  of  the  CounoU 
wen  voted  to  Mr.  Bsfltt  and  Mr.  Browne  for  the  fovonr 
of  thia  rapoft,  and  for  thair  kind  atlentioo  to  the  ro* 
quest  ol  tiw  CowMsL 

In  reply  to  an  mqairy,  mado  by  Lard  Poftnan^  whe- 
ther Mr.  W.  R.  Browne,  if  agaia  vnderlaking  the 
managesaent  of  a  farm»  wovM  adopt  the  plan  under 
oonaideratioa,  Mr.  Browne  ataled  that  he  was  so  folly 
satisfied  oT  ka  advantagea,  that  he  abould  oeitainly  not 
heaMatetodooo. 

The  ConaeU  dian  ad|jouBad  to  Wedneaday»  the  84th 

NBW     MBMBBRa 
naaela  Itfkr,  Esq.,  of  Abi«gdoB«alMt,  Weatain- 
ster,  waa  elected  a  governor. 


Alderman,  Robert,  fkndish,  WeDJagborough 

Anderdon,  J.  L.,  3,  New  Bank  Buildings,  London 

Batty,  Benjamin  Rockley  (J.  P.),  Finnay,  Huddersfidd 

Benn,  Thomss,  Greenbank,  Whitehaven 

Biggs,  James,  Deaboroogh,  Ketlerfng,  Nortliamplon 

Blaekman,  Alfred,  Beekley,  Rye,  SoMes 

Boyle*  Biehard,  jun.,  Hull 

Brooke,  John  Willivn,  Sibton  HaU,  Yoxford,  Suffolk 

Bwrell,  John,  Famham  9t,  Martin,  Buy  8t.  Edmunds 

Burrell,  Walton,  Westlsy,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 

Cooke,  William  FothergOl,  Eliot  House,  Blackheatii, 

Kent 
Croaland,  I.  S.,  Burbage  House,  Hinckley 
Bavies,  Rev.  Lewis  Charles,  YnyshSr,  Abersystwith 
Davey,  George,  jun.,  Buckland,  Faringdon,  Berkshire 
Dougill,  John,  Flnthorp,  Huddersfield 
Dyson,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Braithwell,  near 

Rotherham 
Fakon,  Tliomaa,  Workington,  Cnmberland 
Freestone,  Thomas,  Irthlingboronghi  Wellingborough 
Frost,  Captafo  Charlea,  Hull 
Fuller,  Frauds,  80,  Abingdon-strset,  Westminater 
Hiirtl^,  ThoBsaa,  Gillfoot,  Whitehaven 
Hunt  Robert,  Aldeby,  Beodea,  Suffolk 
Jdley,  Thomaa,  Tickencote,  Stamford 
Jones,  Charles,  Poole  Keynes,  Cirencester 
Johnson,  Henry,  Sumtiford,  Lincolnshire 
Johnston,  Captain  James,  Ashfold,  Crawley,  Sussex 
Laidler,  Mattiiew,  West  Fenton,  WooUer 
Laidler,  lliom&s,  Fenton,  Wooller,  Northumberland 
Lamprell,  William,  littie  Bradley  Hall,  Newmarket 
Lewis,  Israel  Harris,  Gallant's  Court,   East  Farldgh, 

Maidstone 
Maidens,  Ttemas  Robert,  BfiakhiU,]8pasby,  Lbwolnsfa. 
Meroer,  WllUami  Newton,  Warrington,  Lanoaahtra 
Mills,  John,  Builbrd,  OxfordsUre 
Nichdaon,  John,  Kirk*by-Thore»  Bridgend,  Westmora- 

land 
Oakley,  John,  Esq.,  of  182,  Piccadilly 
Papendick,Mn.,Glasbury  House,  Glasbury,  Radnorsh. 
Parr,  Thoaaaa  Cart,  Coodngton,  Ldoester 
Partridge,  Thomas,  Dilbridge  Farm,  Coldiester,  Essex 
Peploe,  Captain  Daniel  Peploe,  Garnston,  Hereford 
Powdl,  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Toft,  near  Cambridge 
Raynbird,  Hugh,  Hengrave,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Ryder,  Hon.    Granville    Dudley,    M.P.,  Westbrook, 

HertB. 
Soott,  William  Stephenson,  Sed,  Famham,  Surrey 
Scurr,  Rev.  Robert  William,  Reebor  of  Shsnley,  Sbony- 

Stratfoid. 
Small,  Rev.  Harry  Akuttdert  Bector  of  Haverduun, 

Stony-Stratford 
Stevtnsi  John  Tampleman*  Seaborotigh,  Crewkeme 
Steward^  Anthony  Benn,  Chapd  Houae,  Whitehaven 
Upton,  Col.  The  Hon.  G.  F.,  15,  Berkeley  Square 
Wardi  WflUam  Henry,  Linooln 
Whinonp,  Franda,  Katten,  Stamford,  Lincolnahire 
Wilde,  George,  1,  Cambridge  Square,  London 
Wilkiaa,  H«iry,  W«ntbury  on  Severn,  Glonc 
WiUians,  John*  MJ>.>  The  Grove  House,  Denbigii 
WtftUafUat  Imm  JnoUom  hymmt  Wanngtvk 
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TENANT.RIGHT, 

TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  THE  FARMBr's  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — When  I  submitted  my  query  on  improve- 
ments and  dilapidations  made  or  occasioned  by 
out-going  tenants,  I  did  not  expect  to  draw  abuse 
upon  my  fraternity,  whose  championship  I  have 
neither  Uie  ability  nor  the  disposition  to  undertake, 

I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  if  I  possess 
the  experience  in  which  your  Northumbrian  cor 
respondent  appears  to  revel,  yet  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  remedy  a  landlord  has  against  an  out' 
going  tenant  for  dilapidation,  if  by  chance  he  is 
worth  "powder  and  shot."  All  I  had  a  desire  to 
learn  was  if  the  two  sides  of  the  question  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  shape  of  a  debtor  and  creditor's 
account  by  the  appointed  valuers,'  or  to  be  adju 
dicated  upon  separately  ?  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  valuation  may  be  all  on  one  side  only;  for  I 
presume,  as  heretofore,  improvements  will  be  under- 
taken and  dilapidations  incurred  at  the  toiU  of  te- 
nants. Security  for  the  former  is  for  superior  to 
that  afforded  against  injury  by  the  latter. 

I  am  misunderstood  if  I  am  supposed  to  be  un* 
favourable  to  compensation  for  improvements  by 
tenants,  particularly  if  they  bind  themselves  (as  in 
fairness  they  ought)  to  a  liberal  system  of  manage- 
ment annuaUtf,  I  foresee  the  difficulty  and  de- 
hcacy  would  then  be  greatly  less  on  the  part  of 
landlords  in  removing  bad  tenants.  The  forbear- 
ance at  present  exercised  on  this  head  is  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  agricultural  improvements. 
The  plea  that  "I  and  my  family  have  lived  so 
long,"  &c.,  will  then  be  obsolete,  and  the  best 
system  of  farming  will  very  properly  become  the 
main  consideration. 

I  am,  Sec, 

February  I3th.  A  Land  Steward. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  ad- 
vertisement contammg  the  prospectus  of  an  institu- 
tion for  providing  a  assistance  to  tenant  formers 
reduced  by  adverse  circumstances*  to  be  called  the 
"  Richmond  Institute." 

''  The  Committee  for  managing  the  Institatlon  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Freemasons'  TsTem,  on  Wednesday,  the 
10th  mat. 

"  The  plans  for  carrying  out  the  intentiona  of  the  in- 
stitatlon were  settled,  and  hi  a  fow  daya  will  be  exten- 
sively drcnlated. 

**  The  commnnicationa  already  addreaaed  to  Mr.  Bar-' 
rell,  the  honorary  aecretary,  contain  gratilyuig  pro- 
mise of  infloential  and  extenaive  anpport. 

**  We  tniat  the  kind  intentiona  of  the  noble  Preaident 
of  tiMlnatitation,  his  Grace  the  Dake  of  Richmond,  wiU 
be  folly  ^»preciated  by  the  ooontry  at  large,  bfling  com- 


pletely separated  from  any  political  tendency,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  to  charitable  parpoaea." 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  very  material  altera- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  In- 
stitution as  set  forth  in  a  prospectus  previously 
issued.  A  class  of  subscribers  of  £1  annually,  to  be 
called  "  members,"  have  been  added ;  they  will  be 
entitled  to  attend  the  annual  meetings,  and  are  eli- 
gible as  members  of  the  managing  committee.  For 
the  general  details  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  ad- 
vertisement It  is  passing  strange  that  while  almost 
every  other  class  has  an  asylum  for  members  re- 
duced by  adverse  circumstances,  no  such  provision 
has,  as  yet,  been  established  for  farmers* 


BROMSGROVE.— FARMERS'  CLUB.— At  a 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  farmers'  club  for  this  town, 
held  at  the  Golden  Cross  Hotel,  on  Tuesday  the  16th 
Feb.:  present— Mr.  Josiah  Greening  (in  tiiq  chair), 
Mr.  H.  Parkes,  Mr.  Jos.  CreaweU,  Mr.  T.  HUl, 
Mr.  R.  Heynea,  Mr.  Maond,  Mr.  H.  F.  Fardon, 
Mr.  John  Holmes,  and  others.  Mr.  Maund  oommenoed 
a  discussion  on  the  ''Injurioua  effecta  of  trees  and 
hedges  on  agricultural  crops,"  and  after  conaiderable 
argument  the  following  resolution  waa  propoaed  by 
Mr.  Maund,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Fardon,  and 
carried  nnanimooaly — **  ReaoWed :  lliat  the  dab  is  of 
opinion  that  the  beat  method  of  raising  a  good  and 
efficient  quick  hedge  ia  to  plant  the  quick  on  the  level 
ground,  without  bank  or  ditch,  to  strengthen  it  at  the 
bottom  and  throughout  by  judicioua  pruning,  and  nerer 
tophah  it."  Thequeation  aolaras  regards  trees  waa 
adjourned  until  the  next  quarterly  meeting,  to  be  held 
on  the  third  Tneaday  in  May.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Heynes,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holmes,  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  Maund  for  introducing  the 
subject.  A  vote  of  thanka  to  Mr.  Greening  for  his 
conduct  in  the  chair  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Creaa- 
wdl,  seconded  by  Mr.  Holmes,  carried  unanimoualy, 
and  the  meeting  separated. 

SEED  POTATOES.— We  regret  to  akatethat  aU  our 
ezertiona  to  obtahi  potatoea  for  aeed  have  toned  out  a 
faUure.  France  has  prohibited  the  further  ezportataoo. 
Hie  Asores  have  likewise  stopped  the  shipment,  the 
drain  of  Indian  com  from  that  quarter  oompelling 
the  anthoritiea  to  foil  baek  upon  the  crop  of  potatoea,  to 
prevent  a  dearth  of  provisions  thamsehres,  in  proof  of 
which  the  shipment  of  Indian  com  is  stopped  as  well. 
We  hafe  tried  Russia  both  by  steam  and  aaihng  veasels ; 
both  parcels  bronglil  were  landed  in  a  bad  atate,  and 
diahearten  ua  from  forther  attempt.  We  have  aentour 
instmotions  for  a  supply  from  Bermuda,  which  will  be 
our  last  resource.  It  is  now  very  erident  that  Ireland 
must  fall  bock  on  grain  food,  and  moat  look  to  the  pre- 
sent situation  aa  a  providential  warning  upon  the  fotility 
of  depending  upon  so  preoarious  a  root  as  thepotato.-* 
Letter  from  Messrs.  KeeHngandCs.  to  Mr,  Dowdmek 
Ketmellyf  Mercksmt,  Cork* 
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ON    THE    MANURES    OF    THE    FARM. 


BY  THOMAS  SULLIVAN. 


The  following  fundamental  principles  of  hus- 
bandry should  ever  be  kept  in  view  in  the  practice 
of  every  intelligent  cultivator :  viz. — first,  that  the 
soil  (in  order  to  yield  the  maximum  produce)  should 
be  effectually  relieved  of  redundant  moisture,  by 
complete  drainage;  second,  that  it  be  loosened  and 
pulverized  to  a  considerable  depth ;  third,  that  it 
be  maintained  in  a  state  of  increasing  fertility,  or 
at  least  prevented  from  becoming  exhausted,  by 
regular  and  liberal  applications  of  enriching  ma- 
nure; and  fourth,  that  it  be  kept  perfectly  free  of 
weeds.  In  other  words,  the  great  primary  objects 
which  the  enlightened  husbandman  will  constantly 
aim  at  are,  to  render  his  land  dry,  deep,  rich,  and 
clean,  and  to  keep  it  so.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
several  other  important'particulars  which  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  have  properly  understood  and 
practised  before  agriculture  can  be  said  to  be  fairly 
on  the  road  towards  perfection — such  as  the  skilful 
culture  of  such  plants  as  are  the  best  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  particular  localities,  and  such  as 
yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  most  valuable  pro- 
duce ;  the  judicious  selection,  breeding,  and  rear- 
ing of  live  stock  ;  and  the  erection  of  suitable  and 
sa0icient buildings  for  their  accommodation;  the 
formation  of  necessary  roads  and  fences,  &c.  There 
is  still  another  particular,  which  is  admitted  by  all  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  in  promoting  agricultural 
improvement ;  I  mean  the  granting  of  leases  on  fair 
and  equitable  terms — leases  which,  to  be  of  real 
advantage  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  must  be  of  a 
duration  conmiensurate  with  the  improvements  to 
be  effected,  and  the  money  to  be  expended  by  the 
latter,  besides  being  free  from  all  useless  or  mis- 
chievous restrictions  and  burthensome  obligations. 

My  object  in  this  paper,  however,  shall  be  to  en- 
deavour to  impress  upon  agriculturists  the  impor- 
tance of  bestomng  increased  attention  to  the  ma- 
nures that  are  or  may  be  manufiictured  and  pre- 
pared on  the  farm ;  and  I  may  observe  at  the  out- 
set that  I  shall  not  puzzle  the  unscientific  reader 
with  any  abstruse  speculations  regarding  the  neces- 
sity that  exists  for  the  application  of  manure  to  the 
soil,  or  the  manner  in  which  its  differents  consti- 
tuents operate  in  promoting  the  growth  of  useful 
plants.  Although  I  intend  the  following  obser- 
vations to  be  purely  practical,  yet  I  am  fully  sen- 
sible that  there  is  no  branch  of  farm  management 
on  which  chemistry  has  thrown  so  much  light,  as 
on  the  management  and  application  of  manures ; 


therefore  those  who  are  desirous  to  comprehend  the 
subject  thoroughly  must  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  facts  of  that  science.  It 
is  now  universally  admitted  that  practice  and 
science  must  be  united,  and  go  hand  in  hand,  to 
ensure  success.  The  mere  scientific  man  is  too  apt 
to  despise  experience,  and  to  consider  farming  an 
empirical  occupation,  based  upon  vague  and  ill- 
defined  opinions ;  forgetting,  however,  that  all 
knowledge  is  founded  on  experience,  and  that  all 
sound  theory  9onsist8  of  certain  principles  or  con- 
clusions drawn  from  a  large  array  of  facts,  ascer- 
tained chiefly  in  the  school  of  practice.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  farmer  that  relies  exclusively  on 
his  own  experience  and  the  prevailing  customs  of 
the  locality  in  which  he  resides,  and  disdsdns  to 
seek  and  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  science  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  land,  evidenUy 
stands  very  much  in  his  own  light ;  in  short,  the 
mere  routine  practitioner  is  unable  to  advance  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  own  expenence,  and  cannot 
derive  much  information  from  favourable  results 
arising  from  the  adoption  of  any  particular  course 
of  management,  or  to  guard  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  as  are  unfavourable.  Experience,  however, 
is  quite  suflicient  to  satisfy  us  that  few  soils,  if  any, 
will  continue  to  yield  equally  abundant  crops  for 
any  considerable  number  of  successive  years,  with- 
out the  addition  of  some  fertilizini;  substances  in 
lieu  of  the  matters  required  and  abstracted  by  the 
plants ;  that  by  the  application  of  manure  to  our 
land  increased  crops  are  produced;  and  that 
the  value  of  such  crops  depends  very  mnch  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  fertilizing  matters  we 
can  accumulate,  and  our  skill  in  applying  them  to 
the  soil.  The  collection  and  management  of  manure 
is  therefore  a  most  important  branch  of  practical 
farming. 

The  dung  made  on  the  farm  by  the  consumption 
of  its  produce  by  the  domestic  animals  is  the  prin- 
cipal manure  on  which  the  farmer  should  depend. 
Other  manures  may  how  be  resorted  to  when  those 
of  the  farm-yard  are  inadequate ;  but  here  I  must 
observe  that,  under  a  proper  system  of  mixed  hus- 
bandry, very  little  extraneous  substances  should  be 
required ;  and  certainly  there  cannot  be  a  better 
criterion  by  which  to  estimate  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  the  system  of  farming  pursued  in  any 
district  than  the  quantity  of  manure  produced  and 
skilfully  prepared  on  individual  farms.    Far  be  it 
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from  me,  however,  by  this  remark  to  undervalue 
the  fertilizers  of  commerce,  or  the  other  eictraneous 
manures  with  which  agriculturists  have  for  some 
time  been  acquainted,  when  used  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  home  supply.  Whilst  every  person  must 
acknowledge  that  many  of  these  substances  have 
been,  and  are,  of  considerable  utility,  it  must  also 
be  admitted  that  their  chief  advantage  consists  in 
enabling  the  farmer  to  augment  his  stock  of  home 
manure,  and  thereby  in  future  years  to  render  him- 
self less  dependent  on  extraneous  supphes.  Some 
of  these  substances,  such  as  genuine  guano,  bone- 
dust,  &c.,  are  of  unquestionable  utihty,  their  effi- 
cacy as  manures  being  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by 
the  results  of  the  numerous  trials  that  have  been 
made  with  them  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Very 
many,  however,  of  the  innumerable  "  fertilizers  " 
now  brought  under  the  notice  of  farmers  are  quite 
worthless,  whilst  the  efficacy  of  others  remains  to 
be  further  confirmed  by  repeated  experiments. 
But  even  granting  that  these  extraneous  substances 
— ^the  manures  of  conmierce — ^possess  all  the  fer- 
tilizing properties  ascribed  to  them  by  their  re- 
spective manufacturers  and  venders,  still  the  pro- 
priety and  economy  of  largely  resorting  to  them  is, 
I  think,  exceedingly  questionable.  If  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  farm-yard  manure  can  be  produced  at 
home  (as  assuredly  it  may  to  a  very  great  extent, 
by  judiciously  preserving  and  economizing  the 
large  quantities  of  valuable  substances  now  suffisred 
to  run  to  waste,  or  to  lie  in  a  state  worse  than  use- 
less), it  is  quite  clear  that  much  of  the  money  an- 
nually paid  for  extraneous  manures  is  nee^ssly 
expended. 

The  means  of  augmenting  the  quantity  of  home 
manure,  to  which  I  shall  first  advert,  is  that  of  in- 
creasing the  produce  of  those  green-crops  which 
are  consumed  on  tiie  farm.  Without  an  adequate 
supply  of  green  food,  stock  cannot  be  maintained 
in  a  thriving  condition  during  winter,  nor  manure 
be  produced  in  any  considerable  quantity ;  and  it 
is  also  well  known  that  the  excrements  of  animals 
fed  on  nutritious  food  are  much  more  enriching 
and  valuable  than  those  of  cattle  more  scantily  sup- 
phed ;  for  example,  the  dung  of  stock  fed  on  oil- 
cake is  much  better  than  that  of  those  supported  on 
turnips;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  latter  is  greatly 
superior  to  the  manure  produced  by  cattle  furnished 
only  with  straw  and  a  limited  allowance  of  roots 
Straw  and  green  crops,  then,  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  the  manure  heap ;  and  the  increasing  of  these 
materials  is  obviously  the  surest  mode  of  maintain- 
ing and  augmenting  the  productions  of  the  soil. 
Cattie  that  are  well  fed  and  plentifully  supplied 
with  litter  produce  a  large  quantity  of  rich  and 
Valuable  manure,  which  again  is  the  means  of 
raising  an  abundant  crop  of  tom^  or  other  green 


food.  Indeed,  no  system  of  farming  can  be  said  to 
be  far  advanced  towards  perfection  unless  a  full 
proportion  of  the  cultivated  land  is  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  green  crops,  and  the  whole  of  the  manure 
produced  by  their  consumption  again  apphed  to  the 
production  of  food  for  live  stock.  When  once  the 
farmer  succeeds  in  growing  an  abundant  supply  of 
green  food,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  carrots, 
parsnips,  mangle  wurzel,  clover,  &c.,  he  insures  not 
only  the  prosper  maintenance  of  his  stock  through- 
out the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  but  also 
the  augmentation  of  his  manure  heap,  the  improve- 
ment of  his  land,  and  an  increased  quantity  of  com. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  judicious  culture  of 
green  crops,  particularly  turnips,  as  being  the  most 
easily  raised,  is  the  foundation  of  good  husbandry, 
and  is  justiy  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  the  first  and 
nu>st  important  means  of  increasing  the  stock  of  our 
best  and  most  certain  of  all  manures— the  dung  of 
the  farm-yard. 

The  next  means  of  increasing  the  manures  of  the 
farm-yard,  to  which  I  shall  advert,  is  that  of  stAling 
horses  and  cattie,  t .e.,  supplying  them  with  clover, 
vetches,  ml-cake,  &c.,  in  houses  and  yards,  during 
the  summer  months,  wherever  it  may  be  found 
practicable  to  do  so.  The  opinion  has  firequentiy  been 
expressed  and  advocated  by  certain  parties,  that  the 
pasturing  of  grass  by  any  description  of  stock  is  in 
most  cases  an  injudicious  and  wasteful  practiGe, 
inasmuch  as  the  same  extmt  of  land  woidd,  it  is 
contended,  maintain  a  greater  number  of  animala 
by  cutting  the  grass,  and  giving  it  to  them  in 
houses  and  yards ;  but  this  I  think  is  exceedingly 
questionable,  in  some  cases  at  least,  and  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  prevails  on  the  subject.  Never- 
theless, it  is,  I  believe,  pretty  generally  allowed  by  all 
parties,  that  work-horses  and  grown  cattle,  at  least, 
may  with  advantage  be  fed  on  cut  grass,  &c«,  in 
houses  and  yurds,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present;  and  while  admitting  the  apparent  imprac- 
ticability of  house  feeding  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
during  the  whole  of  ike  year,  I  must  observe  that 
so  fiir  as  this  goes,  I  have  some  reason  to  coincide 
with  the  advocates  of  soiling. 

With  regard  to  the  summer  management  of  work- 
horses, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  impropriety  of 
the  general  practice  of  turning  them  kiose  in  the 
paature  field,  in  the  interval  between  the  hours  of 
kbour.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  thm  prejudicial  to 
the  ammals,  after  working  five  hours  onr  so,  to  be 
eompelled  to  undergo  the  additional  fiitigae  of  col- 
lecting a  scanty  bite,  and  to  endure  the  teasing  of 
numberless  flies  hito  the  bargain ;  whereas  by  aop- 
plying  ihem  with  dover  and  rye-grass,  in  the 
stable,  they  soon  get  themselves  fiUed,  and,  oon- 
eeqoenfly,  hove  more  time  for  real  and  de^ 
in  Am  afaade^  tlMy  «  ate  ftao  torn  the 
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annoyance  of  a  host  of  flies.  Work-horsM 
might  farther  be  advaniageonsly  kept  m  the  stable 
<n'er-night  upon  cut  grass^  more  frequently  than 
they  generally  are  $  and  though  on  very  extensive 
farms  it  might  be  nnpracticable  to  support  all  the 
horses  in  the  stable  night  and  day  while  they  are 
idle,  yet  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  propriety 
and  advantages  of  doing  so  when  they  are  steadily 
at  work.  In  many  parts  of  the  countty  eatde  are 
fed  during  the  summer  months  upon  vetches  or 
clover  and  oil-cake;  and,  as  the  practice  possesses 
many  advantages,  it  is  fest  extending  itself  to  other 
locahties.  The  animals  are  in  most  instances  kept 
in  open  yards  with  sheds,  to  which  they  may  retire 
at  pleasure,  which  is  certainly  a  much  better  plan, 
and  more  conducive  to  health,  at  least  in  summ^, 
than  the  usual  practice  of  tymg  them  up  in  close  ill- 
ventihued  houses.  Milch  cows  are  frequently  kept 
in  the  house  at  night,  and  during  a  part  of  the  day; 
even  sheep,  which  of  all  our  domestic  amttuds  seem 
to  be  the  least  adapted  to  confinement,  are  occa- 
sionally subjected  to  house-feeding,  and  recent  ex- 
periments show  that  the  practice  is  attended  with 
considerable  benefit. 

There  are  some  serious,  though  certainly  not  in- 
surmountable, obstacles  to  the  adoption,  on  a  larg^ 
scale,  of  house-feeding  during  the  summer  months, 
even  though  the  tom  could  furnish  an  abundance 
of  ck>ver,  ftc.,  for  the  purpose.  An  adequate  sup- 
ply of  straw  for  Utter,  urithout  which  horses  or 
citftle  cannot  be  kept  comfortably  in  houses  or 
yards,  is  often  not  easily  or  cheaply  obtained  in 
summer.  But  though  thii  circumstance  may,  to  a 
great  extent,  render  soiling  impracticable  on  ex- 
tensive farms,  y«t  the  same  objection  cannot  be 
uiged  against  the  practice  on  smaU  farms,  where 
only  a  few  cattle  are  kept,  as  a  sufficiency  of  litter 
may  commonly  be  obtained  by  the  collection  of 
weeds,  ferns,  rushes,  and  other  matters  of  a  simihu' 
kind,  which  abound  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Much  has  been  snd  and  written  in  reference  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  soiling;  but  certainly 
not  the  least  hnportant  of  these  is  the  increased 
quantity  of  excellent  mantire  thereby  produced ;  the 
solid  and  liquid  excrements  of  the  cattle  are  also 
preserved,  and  can  be  appfied  to  the  land  more  be- 
neficially than  ^M^hen  dropped  on  the  pasture  fields, 
not  that  the  dung  and  urine  are  thus  entirely  lost, 
but  it  is  very  evident  that  much  of  their  valuable 
properties  are  dissipated  by  exposure  to  the  wea<* 
ther.  In  conclusion,  therefore,  house-feeding  or 
soiling  is  an  important  means  of  increasing  the 
stock  of  manure  upon  the  farm,  more  particularly 
when  the  urine  is  carefully  preserved. 

But  even  where  house-feeding  may  be  regarded 
as  impracticable  during  certain  months  in  the  year, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  very  great  improve- 


ment might  be  effected  on  the  present  practice  of 
totally  neglecting  the  dung  dropped  by  the  cattle  in 
tiie  fidds.  No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
such  dropinngs  are  rendered  worthless  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  and  winds :  indeed,  the  rank 
herbage  produced  on  such  spots  is  more  or  less 
poisonous  to  the  stock  compelled  to  eat  it.  Hence 
we  see  numerous  tufts  of  grass  in  every  pasture- 
field,  while  the  grass  all  around  them  may  be  eaten 
quite  close  to  the  ground;  a  similar  effect  is  ob- 
servable in  the  unequal  appearance  of  the  succeeding 
grain  crop ;  some  spots  being  over  luxuriant,  and 
the  rest,  perhaps,  not  so  heavy  as  would  be  desired 
by  the  farmer. 

Most  of  thefertilixing  properties  of  the  droppings 
of  horses  and  cattle  are  dissipated  by  atmospheric 
influences,  so  that  in  feet  the  land  derives  com- 
paratively littie  benefit  from  them,  when  allowed, 
as  they  most  generally  are,  to  remain  where  they 
are  dropped.  The  dung  of  homed  cattle  differs 
considerably  in  tins,  as  in  other  respects,  from  that 
of  horaes.  The  former,  it  is  well  known,  decom- 
poses but  slowly,  and  becomes  quite  dried  up,  on 
exposure  to  the  weather.  The  dung  of  the  horse 
being  of  a  difl^nt  nature  from  that  of  the  cow,  is 
much  sooner  deprived  of  its  fertilizing  properties  on 
exposure  to  the  weather,  so  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  it  becomes  lik6  chaff,  and  is  almost  use- 
less as  a  manure. 

Now  this  waste  of  most  valuable  substances — 
the  droppings  of  horses  and  cattle— may,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  farmer.  Two  me- 
thods may  be  adopled  for  this  purpose,  both  of 
which  are  easily  carried  into  effect,  and  occasion 
but  little  expense.  The  dung  shortly  after  being 
voided  may  be  scattered  uritha  shovel  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground;  on  krge  farms  this  would  af- 
ford sufficient  employment  to  a  man,  who  should 
go  over  every  field  in  which  stock  are  kept  grazing, 
at  least  once  a  day,  and  distribute  the  droppings 
evenly  over  the  smfece.  By  this  means  the  whole 
of  the  field  would  be  equally  benefited,  no  part  be- 
ing more  manured  than  another,  and  ihe  grass 
would  grow  evenly,  without  any  spots  being  too 
rank  or  unwholesome  for  the  animals  to  consume. 
This  plan  is,  however,  somewhat  defective,  inasmuch 
as  the  most  valuable  constituents  of  the  manure, 
after  bemg  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  field, 
are  liable  to  be  dissipated  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  drying  winds.  The  most  judicious  prac- 
tice therefore  is  to  collect  all  the  droppings  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  have  been  voided,  into  one  or 
more  heaps,  in  the  comers  of  the  pasture  field,  to  be 
there  formed  into  a  compost  with  earth  or  other  ab- 
sorbent matters,  and  afterwards  applied  as  a  top- 
dressmg  to  the  land,  or  to  the  least  productive 
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parts.  Where  a  considerable  number  of  cattle  are 
kept^  it  may  require  a  man  and  a  boy  with  a  wheel- 
barrow to  remove  the  droppings;  but  that  their 
wages  will  be  amply  repaid  to  the  farmer  admits  not 
of  a  shadow  of  doubt.  The  excrements  dropped 
upon  the  roads,  and  the  passages  leading  to  the 
fields,  should  also  be  collected  together  and  regu- 
larly conveyed  to  the  manure-heap,  so  that  nothing 
may  be  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  Either  of  these 
methods  of  appljring  the  droppings  of  cattle  is  in- 
comparably superior  to  the  practice  which  prevails 
even  in  the  best  cultivated  districts,  of  neglecting 
them  altogether ;  but  for  the  reasons  already  as- 
signed, the  latter  is  that  which  we  most  strongly 
recommend ;  its  utility  is  so  apparent,  and  the  ex- 
pense so  very  insignificant,  it  is  singular  so  little 
has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  way  of  adopting  it. 
"When  cattle  are  not,  or  cannot  conveniently  be  fed 
in  houses  or  yards,  the  farmer  should  certainly 
make  every  exertion  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit 
from  their  droppings  in  the  pasture  fields  ;  and  I 
know  of  no  way  by  which  this  desirable  object 
could  be  cheaper  or  better  accomplished  than  by 
the  plan  already  referred  to.  Employment  would 
thus  also  be  afiTorded  to  children  and  aged  per- 
sons incapable  of  more  laborious  work ;  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  money  so  laid 
out  would  be  much  more  usefully  employed  than  in 
the  purchase  of  forei^cn  fertilisers  of  questionable 
character. 

The  next  means  at  the  farmer's  command,  of  aug- 
menting the  quantity  of  home  manure,  and  of  ren- 
dering himself  less  dependent  on  extraneous  sup- 
plies, to  which  I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  agri- 
culturists, is  the  careful  preservation,  by  means  of 
underground  tanks  or  reservoirs,  of  the  urine  of  the 
domestic  animals,  and  its  judicious  application  to 
the  land.  The  importance  of  saving  and  econo- 
mizing aU  the  tiquid  manure  of  the  farm-yard  is  a 
subject  on  which  a  great  deal  has  already  been  said 
and  written ;  but  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  too  fre- 
quently or  prominently  brought  under  the  consi- 
deration of  agriculturists,  for  their  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  gross  negligence  and  mismanagement  every 
where  observable  in  the  treatment  of  this  valuable 
fertilizer.  Were  it  possible  to  express  accurately 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  loss  sustained 
by  many  farmers  in  permitting  the  urine  from  their 
stables,  cow-houses,  &c.,  and  even  the  hquid  mat- 
ters escaping  from  the  dung-heap,  to  run  to  waste, 
polluting  the  horse-pond  or  nearest  brook,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  that  a  sum  would  be  obtained,  even  at 
the  most  moderate  calculation,  which  very  few  far- 
mers would  be  disposed  to  cast  heedlessly  away. 
We  would  certainly  consider  that  man  most  im- 
provident who  would  be  so  regardless  of  his  own 
interr/itas  to  allow  his  com  or  his  cash  to  lie  carelessly 


scattered  alunit  his  farm-yard,  or  to  suffer  dtber  to 
be  carried  off  and  deposited  in  the  nearest  pond  or 
brook;  but  if  it  be  true  as  liebig  (no  mean  autho- 
rity) asserts,  that  "with  every  pound  of  urine  a 
pound  of  wheat  might  be  produced,  and  with  every 
pound  of  ammonia  which  evaporates  a  loss  of  sixty 
pounds  of  com  is  sustained,"  it  requires  no  argu- 
ment to  show  that  the  fanner,  who  permits  the 
liquid  manure  from  his  houses  and  yards  to  run  to 
waste,  is  acting  just  as  unwise  and  improvident  a 
part.  This  culpable  waste  of  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  may  to  a  great 
extent  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  no  adequate  importance  is  attached 
by  the  farmer  to  any  article  of  produce  which  can- 
not be  carried  to,  or  is  not  saleable  for  cash  in,  the 
market.  But  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  country,  and  the  present  position  of 
agriculture,  require  that  nothing  should  be  wasted 
which  could  be  turned  to  useful  account. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  such  extennve  tracts  of 
land  lie  uncultivated  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  but  which  under  proper  management, 
and  by  the  application  of  enriching  manure,  would 
undoubtedly  be  rendered  as  productive  as  much  of 
that  at  present  under  a  kind  of  tillage  ?  Why  are 
turnips  and  other  green  crops  so  little  grown  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  land  which,  under  a  proper  system  of  fiurm- 
ing,  might  and  ought  to  be  devoted  to  their  culture  ? 
and  why  is  it  that  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  the  rocks 
and  islets  of  the  Pacific,  have  to  be  explored  for  the 
means  of  enriching  our  fields  and  increasing  our 
crops  ?  It  is  certainly  because  so  little  importance 
is,  generally  speaking,  attached  to  the  fertilizers  (solid 
and  liquid)  of  the  homestead,  and  so  little  attention 
bestowed  on  their  preservation ;  it  is  because  pre- 
cisely similar  matters  are  permitted  to  lie  unheeded 
about  the  houses  and  yards  of  many  farmers,  or  to 
flow  uninterraptedly  to  some  stagnant  pool,  neigh- 
bouring brook,  or  other  convenient  outlet.  But 
when  essentially  the  same  substances,  though  per- 
haps differently  combined,  are  imported  from  dis- 
tant regions,  and  purchased  at  a  high  price,  most 
farmers  are  scrapidously  exact  in  economising  them. 
Not  a  pound  of  guano  is  suffered  to  be  wasted, 
though  hogsheads  of  urine  may  be  permitted  to  flow 
heedlessly  away  from  the  farm-yard.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  period  is  not  remote  when  our 
farmers  of  every  class  will  look  more  to  home,  and 
depend  less  on  the  manure  market  for  the  means  of 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  their  hnd.  In  Flan- 
ders, and  other  parts  of  the  continent,  where  the 
efiicacy  of  liquid  manure  is  duly  i^>preciated,  the 
annual  value  of  the  urine  of  the  cow  is  estimated  at 
£2 ;  and  we  cannot  have  a  better  guarantee  of  the 
fertilizing  properties  of  urine  than  the  high  value 
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attacked  to  it  by  the  industricniB  Flemings^  by  whom 
it  is  used  as  a  imiveraal  manure  for  every  descrip- 
tion of  crop.  Now  if  the  urine  of  a  single  cow  is 
worth  £3  a  year  (and  this  sum  is  uaually  paid  for  it 
in  Flanders),  the  amount  of  loss  annually  sustained 
by  the  agriculturists  of  the  United  Kingdom  will 
be  allowed  to  be  enormous,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  one-half  of  the  urine 
produced  by  the  domestic  animals  is  permitted  to 
run  to  waste. 

It  is  not  intended  to  give  in  this  place  anything 
like  a  detailed  account  of  the  chemical  properties  of 
liquid  manure,  or  to  advert  to  the  various  methods 
by  which  it  may  readily  be  preserved  and  applied ; 
my  principal  object  in  this  paper  being  merely  to  in- 
duce, if  possible,  the  agriculturists  of  the  kingdom 
to  pay  more  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  done 
to  the  collection  and  economical  employment  of  this 
invaluable  fertilizer.  I  am  satisfied  that  when  the 
intelligent  and  industrious  fiEurmer  once  earnestly 
sets  about  the  preservation  of  liquid  manure,  inclu- 
ding not  only  Uie  urine  from  his  stables  and  byres, 
but  also  the  rich  and  valuable  drainings  from  his 
dung-heap,  the  means  of  effecting  so  desirable  an 
object  will  not  long  remain  a  desideratum. 


Liquid  manure  is  applied  to  the  land  either  in 
conjunction  with  the  dung  of  the  farm-yard,  which 
always  holds  in  suspension  more  or  less  of  the  urine 
of  the  animals;  separately,  by  means  of  a  liquid 
manure  cart;  or  in  combination  with  absorbent 
matters,  such  as  dry  vegetable  earth,  peat,  road 
scrapings,  &c.,  forming  with  them  a  rich  and  valu- 
able compost.  Each  of  these  modes  of  application 
has  its  advocates,  and  considerable  diversity  of  opi- 
nion prevails  regarding  their  comparative  merits, 
arising,  however,  in  a  great  degree  from  the  different 
circumstances  in  which  different  agriculturists  may 
be  placed,  and  by  which  alone  the  propriety  of  any 
particular  mode  of  conducting  this  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  farm  management  can  correctiy  be  es- 
timated. The  plan  most  generally  recommended, 
if  not  the  most  usually  adopted,  is  that  of  construct- 
ing a  tank  or  reservoir  in  a  convenient  position  con- 
tiguous to  the  farm  buildings,  into  which  all  the 
urine  from  the  stables,  cow-houses,  and  other  offices 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  pipes  or  underground 
drains,  covered  with  flags. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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Our  preceding  lecture  was  dedicated  to  the  de- 
tail of  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  have  already  re- 
sulted from  the  knowledge  of  a  simple  fact  in 
vegetable  physiology,  namely,  the  influence  of  the 
external  organs  or  parts  of  tiie  flower  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  seed.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
might  dwell  at  much  greater  length,  as  manifesting 
the  vast  importance  of  a  branch  of  study  that  the 
practical  cultivator,  regarding  it  generally  in  the 
light  of  an  abstract  science,  has  hitherto  considered 
rather  as  an  amusement  for  the  idle  speculator, 
than  as  intimately  connected  with  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  and  illustrating  those  processes  of 
his  art  that  have  been  established  by  the  slowly  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  himself  and  his  predeces- 
sors. But  this  early  stage  of  our  inquiry  is  not  the 
fitting  place  to  extend  our  remarks  upon  the  action 
of  oigans  whose  operation  can  scarcely  be  compre- 
hended without  reference  to  their  own  ultimate 
structure,  in  other  words,  to  the  minute  oi^gans  or 
vessels  of  which  they  are  themselves  built  up ;  and 
this  observation  apjdies  not  only  to  the  flower,  but 
to  ev^ry  pvt  of  tbe  v«get«bk  ftbri« ;  every  pioduct 


of  the  plant,  whether  cultivated  for  food,  or  as 
adapted  to  the  other  almost  innumerable  wants  and 
purposes  of  man,  nay,  its  veiy  existence,  is  depen- 
dant upon  these. 

A  vegetable  is  a  living  being,  and,  as  such,  is 
made  up  of  parts  or  members,  all  more  or  less  in- 
fluencing each  other,  and  united  and  simultaneous  in 
their  operations  for  the  growth  and  preservation  of 
the  whole.  Some  parts,  when  cut  through,  appear 
solid  to  the  naked  eye,  others  present  a  minutely 
porous  appearance;  but  under  a  microscope  or 
strong  magnifying  glass  the  apparent  solidity  of  the 
hardest  and  closest  wood  disappears.  It  is  in  these 
small  and  all  but  invisible  cavities  that  the  vital 
functions  of  the  being  before  us  are  to  be  traced ; 
it  is  here  that  are  elaborated  the  starch,  the  gluten, 
the  gum,  the  sugar,  and  the  other  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  our  food ;  here  are  formed  the  tannin,  the 
dye,  the  medicine ;  the  production  of  the  wood,  the 
bark,  the  differing  fibre  of  the  flax  and  cotton,  and 
the  increase  of  the  universal  substance  of  the 
plant  itself,  are  all  of  them  processes  dependant 
upon  the  economy  of  these  mysterious  recessei. 
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The  prying  eye  of  curiosity  is  Bometimefi  at  fault  in 
its  endeavours  to  penetrate  the  sources  of  organic 
action,  hut  a  glance  is  often  sufficient  for  the  specu- 
lative mind  of  roan  to  work  upon  and  form  a 
hypothesis,  which  a  second  will  enable  him  to  im- 
prove into  a  theory,  and  although  we  positively 
know  but  little,  that  little  enables  us  to  assume  a 
great  deal,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  as  regards 
the  science  of  vegetable  physiology,  or  that  which 
treats  of  the  natural  laws  regulating  the  growth  of 
plants  and  their  productions,  as  just  referred  to. 
In  giving  you  a  general  outline  of  the  action  of 
theselaws,  and  endeavouring  to  explain  the  structure 
through  which  they  operate,  I  shall  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  reference  to  what  is  merely  supposititious, 
relying  upon  the  statement  of  facts,  and  such  con- 
elusions  as,  though  in  our  present  state  of  know- 
ledge they  are  incapable  of  being  positively  demon- 
strated, are  still  so  closely  accordant  with  what  we 
really  do  know,  that,  untU  they  are  contradicted  by 
facte,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  them  as  such 
themselves. 

Divide  the  stem  of  any  common  plant  trans- 
versely or  crosswise,  and  examine  the  section  with 
a  microscope,  it  will  present  the  appearance  of  net- 
work, the  meshes  of  which  are  of  various  sizes  and 
figures,  some  perhaps  regularly  hexagonal,  or  six- 
sided,  like  the  cells  of  a  honey-comb,  others  more 
irregular,  others  square,  and  some  circular;  the 
circular  ones  are  generally  disposed  in  groups, 
which  are  sometimes  scattered,  sometimes  arranged 
at  corresponding  intervals  in  a  concentric  manner. 
If  we  divide  the  same  stem  perpendicularly,  or 
lengthwise,  we  find  the  angular  meshes  presenting 
a  nearly  similar  appearance,  shewing  them  to  be 
small  membranous  cells  or  cavities,  while  the  cir- 
cular ones  are  discovered  to  be  sections  of  little 
tubes,  more  or  less  elongated,  and  narrowing  to- 
wards each  extremity  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  point, 
and  farther,  that  they  are  disposed  in  longitudinal 
layers,  or  threadlike  bundles.  These  cells  and 
tuhes  are  denominated  the  elementary  oi^gans  of  the 
plant ;  and  minute  examination  of  them  shews  that, 
independent  of  dififerences  in  form,  size,  and  dispo- 
sition, they  vary  greatly  in  structure,  and  are  pro- 
bably subservient,  in  consequence  of  that  variation, 
to  the  performance  of  dififerent  functions ;  these 
functions,  however,  are,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  very  imperfectly  understood :  of  many, 
and  those  perhaps  the  most  important,  we  are  alto- 
gether ignorant ;  while  others  are  little  more  than 
surmised  from  their  apparent  connection  with  some 
obvious  fact  in  vegetable  growth,  such  as  the  rise 
and  distribution  of  the  sap,  &c.  So  very  minute 
are  the  elementary  organs  of  plants  individually,  and 
so  o1)scurely  revealed  are  their  physiological  phe- 
nomena,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  meet 


powerful  microscopes,  that  hm  observers  agna  in 
their  accounts  of  either,  beyond  the  admiasion  of 
certain  general  facta. 

The  simplest  definable  form  of  the  vegetable  tis- 
sue or  substance  appears  to  be  the  cellular,  namely, 
that  presenting  in  division  the  angular  meshes  just 
referred  to;  each  of  these  meshes  is  the  section  of 
a  cell,  consisting  of  a  very  delicate  transparent 
;  membrane,  rudimentally  globular,  but  assuming 
dififerent  figures  in  consequence  of  being  pressed 
j  upon  by  others  in  the  growing  plant :  when  equally 
pressed  on  all  sides  by  similar  eella,  the  globe  be- 
I  comes  twelve-sided,  and  of  the  form  denominated 
by  mathematicians  the  rhomboidal  dodecahedron, 
which  being  divided  in  either  direction,  presents  a 
hexagonal  outline,  resembling  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
comb ;  where  the  pressure  is  unequal  the  regularity 
of  the  cells  is  variously  affected  and  distorted,  and 
they  become  more  or  less  oblong  and  rectangular, 
or  present  such  a  diversity  of  figures  in  difiTereht 
plants,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same,  that  the 
delineation  of  them  would  require  a  hr  greater 
space  than  our  confined  limits  will  admit,  or  the 
subject  before  us  justify  the  dwelling  upon,  where 
a  hasty  outline  wUl  answer  the  end  proposed,  with- 
out entering  into  minutiae  belonging  to  the  more 
obstruse  and  philosophical  portion  of  the  science. 
Cellular  tissue  constitutes  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  substance  of  all  plants;  the  pith  is  wholly 
composed  of  it;  so  is  by  fiur  the  greater  part  of  the 
bark,  and  the  external  covering  of  the  more  delicate 
organs ;  while,  filling  up  the  interstices  left  by  the 
disposition  of  the  woody  and  other  tubular  tissue, 
it  seems  to  be  almost  analogous  to  fat  in  the  animal 
economy,  and,  like  that,  increases  so  much,  under 
certain  circumstances,  as  to  alter  materiaUy  the 
general  aspect  and  condition  of  the  plant;  it  is  in- 
deed that  part  of  the  v^fetable  fabric  that  is  the 
most  influenced  by  cultivation.  Hie  magnified 
views  in  fig.  1,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  cells,  and  especially  of  the  origin 
of  their  angular  outline,  which  is  very  beautifully 
seen  by  the  assistance  of  a  microscope,  or  even  by 
a  good  magnifying  glass,  in  a  thin  transverse  slice 
of  the  stem  of  the  common  raspberry,  or  that  of  any 
other  plant  in  which  the  pith  is  not  invested  by  a 
very  thick  cylinder  of  wood.  Hie  size  of  these 
little  cells  varies  from  the  fiftieth  to  the  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  their  average  bulk  be- 
ing about  midway  between  these  estimates.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  tiiar  existence  they  are  filled  with 
a  fluid  in  which  a  multitude  of  little  coloured  bodies, 
only  visible  under  a  very  high  jiower  of  the  micro- 
scope, are  seen  floating  with  greater  or  less  rapidity; 
a  phenomenon  apparently  as  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  vegetable  life  as  are  those  of  the  lym- 
phatic and  arterial  canals  to  animal  existence. 
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Fio.  1.— Cellulas  T188UK. 

Cellular  tissue  has  been  justly  denominated  the 
basis  of  the  vegetable  fabric.  The  simplest  of  all 
known  plants  exists  as  a  single  globular  or  oval 
cell ;  those  a  degree  higher  on  the  scale  are  com- 
posed of  similar  cells,  more  or  less  elongated  and 
attached  end  to  end  like  the  beads  of  a  necklace ; 
then  come  others  more  complicated  by  the  attach- 
ment of  cells  in  breadth  as  well  as  length,  the  lower 
or  meaner  of  which  present  mere  shapeless  or  irre- 
gular masses,  while  the  remainder  of  the  senes, 
ascending  by  successive  grades  of  structure,  may 
be  traced  by  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  through  a 
thousand  varied  and  improving  forms,  so  beautiful, 
so  admirably  adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  offices 
allotted  to  them  by  Providence,  as  to  force  them- 
selves upon  the  attention  of  man,  though  too  dis- 
tantly connected  with  his  immediate  interests  to 
admit  of  his  due  appreciation  of  their  value.    Un- 


der myriads  of  modifications,  which  our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  investigate,  this  tissue  constitutes 
the  whole  substance  of  the  lichens,  sea-weeds, 
mosses,  and  other  aUied  and  equally  neglected 
families  of  plants.  However  different  in  appearance 
such  cells  are  from  the  little  tubes  with  which  they 
are  found  associated  in  all  the  nobler  classes  of 
vegetation,  there  seems  at  present  to  be  scarcely  a 
possibility  of  question  that  the  latter  are  not  merely 
the  results  of  their  super-development ;  in  other 
words  that  the  tube,  under  whatever  form  it  may 
exist,  is  but  an  elongated  cell,  or  the  breaking  of 
the  cavities  of  several  into  one.  These,  however, 
are  speculations  that  we  may  hereafter  refer  to 
more  particularly ;  let  us  look  previously  at  the 
tubes  themselves,  and  note  what  is  known  or  un- 
derstood respecting  their  uses  in  the  economy  of 
the  growing  plant,  and  first  at  those  which  compose 
the  principal  substance  of  the  wood,  its  harder  and 
tougher  portion,  called  woody-fibre. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  cells  just  described  is  so 
small  that  without  assistance  from  the  microscope 
we  are  generally  unable  to  distinguish  their  cavities, 
that  of  the  woody  tubes  is  frequently  much  less, 
and  in  some  plants  not  more  than  the  five  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch.     Fig.  2,  represents  a  small 


Fxo.  2— Woody  Fibrb. 

fragment  of  oak  wood  highly  magnified,  showing 
it  to  consist  of  such  tubes  closely  disposed  upon 
each  other,  so  as  to  occupy  the  smallest  possible 
space,  and  leave  no  openings  between  them,  the 
narrow  tapering  or  attenuated  extremities  of  each 
generally  lying  between  the  broader  portions  of 
those  that  lie  around  them.    These  tubes  extend  in 
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the  form  of  continuous  bundles  or  layers  from  one 
extremity  of  the  plant  to  the  other,  sending  out 
branches  into  the  leaves  and  other  subsidiary  or- 
gans, and  giving  strength  to,  and  maintaining  com- 
munication between  all  its  parts  :  they  constitute 
the  channels  through  which  the  sap  ascends  and  is 
distributed,  a  fact  readily  ascertained  by  cutting 
into  the  stem  or  branch  of  a  vine,  birch,  or  any  other 
tree  in  the  spring,  when  that  flmd  may  be  traced 
as  flowing  from  the  mutilated  vessels  of  the  wood. 
The   passage  of  the  sap  through  this   medium, 
though  certified  by  long  observation  and  repeated 
experiment,  would  appear  to  those  who  examined 
the  vegetable  texture  for  the  first  time,  or  without 
a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  natural  phenomena 
connected  with  organization,  as  an    inexplicable 
mystery,  no  apertures  being  discernible  under  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  through  which 
the  cavities  of  the  woody  tubes  communicate  with 
each  other.     The  discovery,  however,  by  Mons. 
Dutrochet,  of  the  permeability  of  vegetable  and 
animal  membranes,  or  that  they  are  capable  of  trans- 
mitting fluids  through  their  substance,  although 
destitute  of  any  apparent  passage  of  communication — 
a  phenomenon  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Endaa- 
mosis — has  contributed  greatly  to  the  elucidation  of 
this  and  other  physiological  facts,  that  were  as 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  philosophy  of  our  fore- 
fathers.   The  demonstration  of  this  important  fact 
is  easy,  and  within  the  reach  of  those  even  whose 
means  of  scientific  inquiry  are  the  most  limited«  as 
instanced  in  one   of  the  earliest  experiments  of 
Dutrochet  himself :  he  filled  the  swimming  bladder 
of  a  carp  (any  other  small  bladder  will  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  any  fluid  heavier  than  water) 
with  a  thin  solution  of  gum,  and,  placing  it  in  a 
glass  of  water,  observed  that  the  bladder  swelled 
out  and  became  heavier,  in  consequence  of  the  wa- 
ter being  attracted  through  its  substance  by  the 
weightier  fluid  v/ithin  :  he  reversed  the  experiment 
by  filling  the  bladder  with  water,  and  placing  it  in 
the  mucilaginous  solution,  under  which  circum- 
stances it  lost  weight,  by  the  water  passing  out  in- 
stead of  in.    It  was  afterwards  ascertained  by  nu- 
merous experiments  that  plants  placed  in  water 
draw  it  up  through  the  thin  tissue  of  their  cells  and 
woody  tubes,  and  acquire  a  great  increase  of  weight: 
which  they  lose  again,  at  the  will  of  the  experimen- 
ter, by  simply  adding  to  the  water  in  which  they 
stand  some  soluble  substance,  sugar  for  instance, 
that  renders  it  heavier  than  their  contained  jmces. 
The  force  of  this  attraction,  and  of  course  the 
facility  with  which  the  fluid  passes,  is  very  consi- 
derable ;  water  holding  half  its  weight  of  sugar  in 
solution  raised  pure  water  through  membrane  with 
a  power  capable  of  sustaining  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  mercury  of  12^  inches  in  heijfht,  a  power 


nearly  four  and  a  half  times  greater  than  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  which  sustains  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer,  and  raises  the  water  in  a  common 
pump.  On  the  cause  of  this  curious  phenomenon 
philosophers  are  not  agreed:  it  is  probably  only  one 
of  those  numerous  instances  that  are  from  time 
to  time  brought  to  light  by  inquiry  into  the  hidden 
processes  of  nature,  of  the  general  tendency  of  mat- 
ter to  maintain  an  equilibrium  among  its  particles ; 
but  the  permeability  of  the  vegetable  membrane 
being  established,  it  is  not  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose  to  pursue  the  subject  farther :  we  have 
only  to  consider,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
development  of  the  living  plant,  that  the  sap  be- 
comes thicker  as  it  ascends  from  the  root,  drawing 
after  it  the  thinner  and  more  recently  imbibed  fluid, 
to  account  for  its  successive  rise  through  the  minute 
vessels  above  described — a  rise  so  rapid  that  several 
quarts  or  even  gallons  are  obtainable  daily  for 
weeks  together  by  tapping  the  trunks  of  some  tro- 
pical trees. 

The  fibre  of  hemp,  flax,  and  of  many  other  plants 
employed  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cloth,  cordage,  &c.,  consists  of  these 
woody  tubes ;  and  some  idea  of  their  extreme  te- 
nuity may  be  formed  from  the  examination  of  the 
finest  flaxen  thread  by  a  microscope,  which  shows 
it  to  consist  of  a  considerable  number  of  tubes. 
The  membrane  composing  them,  though  delicate 
and  transparent,  possesses  much  strength  and  elas- 
ticity in  most  plants,  and  in  all  cases  is  greatly 
superior  in  that  respect  to  the  cellular  tissue,  the 
membrane  of  which  is  comparatively  brittle ;  the 
difference  in  the  strength  of  cotton  and  linen  thread 
is  an  instance  of  this,  the  former  being  cellular,  the 
latter  woody  tissue.  The  wood  of  the  fir  tribe  ap- 
pears to  be  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  ordinary  trees 
and  herbs,  the  tubes  being  marked  with  dots  or 
apparent  pores,  surrounded  by  a  series  of  concentric 
circles;  similar  markings  are  observable  in  the 
woody  tissue  of  a  few  other  tribes,  but  only  such  as, 
hke  the  plants  in  question,  produce  aromatic  or 
resinous  secretions,  whence  they  have  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  glands ;  their  structure  is,  how- 
ever, at  present  very  imperfectly  understood^  and 
not  anything  is  known  respecting  their  functions ; 
if  really  openings,  they  constitute  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  the  closeness  of  the  correspondmg  tissue 
in  other  plants. 

The  name  of  duct  has  been  given  to  various 
comparatively  large  tubes  or  vessels,  generally  as- 
sociated with  those  of  the  wood,  but  always  dis- 
tinguishable from  them  by  their  greater  diameter. 
The  large  pores,  frequently  observable  by  the  naked 
eye  in  a  transverse  section  of  wood,  are  the  divided 
cavities  of  the  vessels  so  called,  which  are  some- 
tim«8  distributed  through  the  layers  of  wood«  but 
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more  commonly  form  themselves  distinct  layers  or 
bundles.  Many  vessels  of  different  structure  have 
been  confounded  under  the  geneial  name  of  duct ; 
and  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  their  offices  in 
the  economy  of  the  plants  much  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  among  physiologists  respecting  their  classifi- 
cation and  relative  uses.  Some  are  angular,  and 
very  evidently  formed  by  the  breaking  of  cells 
longitudinally  into  each  other,  or  by  the  absorption 
of  Uie  dividing  membrane ;  others  are  dotted  with 
apparent  pores ;  a  third  kind  are  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  with  spiral  lines,  sometimes  con- 
tinuous, occasionally  broken  at  irregular  intervals, 
as  though  a  spiral  Uuead  contained  within  a  mem- 
brane had  had  its  coils  separated  and  ruptured  in 
places  by  the  longitudinal  growth  or  extension  of 
the  membrane;  a  fourth  series,  called  annular 
ducts,  consist  of  concentric  rings,  or  perhaps  of  the 
coils  of  spiral  threads  so  broken  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  such,  and  held  together  by  the  mem- 
branous tube  containing  them.  These  larger  tubes 
are  disposed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  smaller 
ones  of  the  wood,  and  resemble  them  in  being  more 
or  less  narrowed  or  conical  at  their  extremities : 
several  of  their  forms,  and  there  are  some  interme- 
diate between  those  described,  approach  so  nearly 
to  the  following  form  of  tissue,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  them  other  than  more  imperfect  or  dis- 
turbed modifications  of  the  same^  viz,,  the  spiral 
vessel 


Fig.  3. — Spiral  Vessels. 

This  last  form  of  the  vegetable  elementary  organs 
consists  of  one  or  more  filaments  coiled  spirally 
within  a  very  delicate  membranous  tube,  similarly 
atten  iiated  towards  either  end  «8  are  those  of  tbe 


wood  and  the  duct,  but,  unlike  the  spirals  apparent 
in  some  of  the  latter,  capable  of  being  drawn  out 
like  a  spring  when  the  part  containing  them  is 
broken.  They  are  very  advantageously  seen  by 
breaking  carefuUy  across  the  leaf  of  arose  or  straw- 
berry, or  the  young  brittle  shoot  of  the  rose,  and 
drawing  the  parts  slowly  asunder  as  exhibited  in 
df^,  3.  The  spiral  coils  are  in  most  instances  so 
close  together  as  to  appear  to  form  the  tube,  and 
the  membrane  which  invests  them  is  so  exceedingly 
fragile  as  to  break  between  each  coil  of  the  spire 
when  it  is  drawn  out,  so  as  not  to  be  readily  dis- 
cernible, unless  occasionally  when  the  extremity  of 
the  filament  is  relaxed,  as  represented  in  one  of  our 
figures.  Each  spiral  is  generally  composed  of  a 
single  filament  or  thread,  but  in  some  plants  the 
number  of  parallel  fibres  twined  in  the  same  direc- 
tion is  very  considerable ;  one  of  the  figures  ex- 
hibits a  magnified  view  of  a  portion  of  such  a  vessel 
from  the  stem  of  a  banana,  consisting  of  three 
threads  or  fibres ;  but  in  this,  and  many  other  plants 
of  the  same  and  allied  orders  furnished  with  com- 
pound vessels,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  re- 
gularity in  their  production.  Decandolle  remarks 
that  the  number  of  threads  composing  each  spiral 
of  the  plant  just  referred  to  varies  from  seven  to 
twenty-two;  but  they  are  sometimes  formed  of  a 
single  thread,  and  I  have  found  in  the  same  portion 
of  the  stem  no  fewer  than  eleven  diffisrent  modifi- 
cations of  these  curious  vessels,  varying  in  the 
number  of  their  threads  from  two  to  twenty-nine, 
the  largest  number  which  has,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  been  met  with  in  any  plant.  The  size 
or  diameter  of  the  spiral  tube  is  exceedingly  varia- 
ble, the  largest  being  about  the  three  hundredth  or 
four  hundredth  of  an  inch,  while  in  some  cases 
they  are  not  above  the  two  thousandth  or  three 
thousandth.  They  are  variously  distributed,  but 
chiefly  in  the  young  stems  or  shoots,  in  which  they 
occupy  that  cylinder  of  woody  substance  that  im- 
mediately surrounds  the  pith,  caUed  the  medullary 
sheath,  and  in  the  stalks  and  veins  of  the  leaves 
and  other  organs  which  are  modifications  of  them 
and  originate  from  the  sheath  in  question.  They 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  the  root,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  bark  and  the  true  wood,  or  that 
which  in  after  periods  of  growth  forms  around  the 
first  year's  layer.  Where  the  tissue  of  the  stem  is 
not  stratified,  and  the  pith  or  cellular  substance 
does  not  form  a  separate  cylinder  or  column  in  its 
centre,  as  in  the  liliaceous  orders,  palms,  and  others 
belonging  to  the  same  great  natural  class,  the 
spiral  vessels  accompany  the  bundles  of  woody 
fibre  and  ducts  that  lie  dispersed  through  its  mass, 
and  are  present  often  in  such  abundance  as  to  con- 
stitute the  most  remarkable  feature  in  their  internal 
9tructur9 :  from  the  stems  and  bates  of  the  large 
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leaves  ]of  lihe  banana  and  plantain  diey  may  be 
drawn  out  by  the  handful,  and  in  the  West  Indies 
are  sometimes  collected  in  this  way  for  tinder. 

The  use  of  the  spiral  vessels  in  the  vegetable 
economy  is,  like  that  of  their  other  minute  organs, 
rather  to  be  surmised  than  demonstrated.  A  very 
general  opinion,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
discovery,  regarded  them  as  organs  of  respiration  $ 
hence  their  denominations  of  "trachee''  and 
"trachenchyma,"  alluding  to  their  supposed  cor- 
respondence in  function  with  the  trachea  (or  wind- 
{npe)  and  air-tubes  in  the  lungs  of  an  animal :  to 
those  of  insects  their  structure  presents  a  remark- 
able parallel.  They  are  generally  filled  only  with  air; 
and  although  instances  may  occur  in  which  they 
are  ^'  gorged  with  fluid,"  such  instances  are  rare, 
and  probably  either  accidental,  or  arising  from  one 
of  those  morbid  changes  to  which  the  minuter  por- 
tions of  the  vegetable  fabric  are  unquestionably 
liable,  although  their  causes  are  hidden  in  conse- 
quence of  our  imperfect  knowledge  and  slender 
means  of  inquiry.  The  opinion,  however,  founded 
only  upon  analogies,  that  may  be  rather  fancied 
than  real,  seems  of  late  years  to  have  been  graduaDy 
losing  ground  in  the  estimation  of  some  of  the  best 
physiologists,  although  they  have  been  hitherto  in- 
capable of  substituting  a  more  plausible  hypothesis; 
and  the  principid  argument  that  can  be  adduced 
against  that  previously  entertained  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  the  spiral  vessels  of  plants  are  not  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  surface  pores  or 
stomata,  nor  even  with  the  air-chambers  with  which 
the  latter  communicate,  and  hence  differ  from  those 
accompanying  the  breathing  apparatus  of  an  insect. 
When,  however,  we  reflect  upon  the  permeability 
of  the  vegetable  membrane  to  a  comparativaly  gross 
fluid  like  the  sap,  the  passage  of  one  so  thin  and 
infinitely  more  difliusible  as  air  can  scarcely  be 
denied,  even  though  it  had  to  penetrate  to  a  much 
greater  depth  than  to  the  interior  of  a  leaf,  an  organ 
the  structure  of  which  is  so  strictly  accordant  with 
its  supposed  and  almost  experimentally-proved 
function  as  the  vegetable  lung. 

Under  whatever  conventional  name  the  elemen- 
tary organs  are  known,  however  great  the  apparent 
difference  of  their  structure,  and  diversified  their 
functions  or  offices,  the  deep  and  unwearied  re- 
searches of  modem  naturalists,  aided  by  the  in- 
creased powers  of  observation  placed  at  their  com- 
mand by  the  improvement  of  the  microscope,  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  only  so  many 
modifications  of  the  cell,  while  the  wall  of  the  cell 
itself  is  probably  merely  consolidated  mucus,  as- 
suming the  form  of  membrane  or  fibre,  according 
to  laws  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant.  That 
changes  take  place  of  one  kind  of  tissue  into  ano- 
ther at  different  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 


unquestionable,  as  well  as  that  such  changes  are 
correspondent  with  alteration  of  function ;  but  it  is 
no  less  certain  that  the  simple  cell  contains  the 
rudiments  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  other 
organs,  and  especially  the  spirals,  which  in  their 
most  perfect  state  appear  to  be  the  most  compli- 
cated of  the  whole  series.  "There  is  no  doubt," 
observes  Dr.  lindley,  speaking  of  the  different 
kinds  of  vegetable  tissue,  "  that  all  these  forms  are 
in  reality  modifications  of  one  common  type,  viz., 
the  simple  cell,  however  diflferent  they  maybe  from 
each  other  in  station,  function,  or  appearance.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  we  find  them  all  developed  in 
bodies  that  originally  consisted  of  nothing  but  cel- 
lular tissue ;  a  seed,  for  instance,  is  an  aggregation 
of  cells  only ;  after  its  vital  prineiple  has  been  ex- 
cited, and  it  has  begun  to  grow,  woody  tissue  and 
vessels  are  generated  in  abundance.  We  must, 
therefore,  either  admit  that  all  forms  of  tissue  are 
developed  from  the  simple  cell,  and  are  consequentiy 
modifications  of  it;  or  we  must  suppose,  what  we 
have  no  right  to  assume,  that  plants  have  a  power 
of  spontaneously  generating  woody,  vascular,  and 
other  tissues,  in  the  midst  of  the  cellular.  Mirbel 
has  lately  reduced  the  first  of  these  suppositions  to 
very  nearly  a  demonstration ;  in  a  most  admirable 
memoir  on  the  development  of  Marchantia,  he 
speaks  to  the  following  efiect : — "  I  at  first  found 
nothing  but  a  mass  of  tissue  composed  of  bladders 
filled  with  little  green  balls.  Of  these  some  grew 
into  long  slender  tubes,  pointed  at  each  end,  and 
unquestionably  adhering  by  one  of  their  ends  to  the 
inside  of  the  sac ;  others  from  polygons  passed  to  a 
spherical  form  in  rounding  oS  their  angles.  As 
they  grew  older,  other  very  important  chuiges  took 
place  in  certain  cells  of  the  ordinary  structure,  which 
had  not  previously  undergone  any  alteration:  in 
each  of  these  there  appeared  three  or  four  rings 
placed  parallel  with  each  other,  adhering  to  the 
membrane,  from  which  they  were  distinguished  by 
their  opaqueness;  these  were  together  analogous 
to  annular  ducts.  The  cells  which  became  tubes  did 
not  at  first  differ  from  other  cells  in  anything  except 
their  form :  their  sides  were  uniform,  thin,  colour- 
less, and  transparent;  but  they  soon  began  to 
thicken,  to  lose  their  transparency,  and  to  be  marked 
all  round  from  end  to  end  with  two  contiguous 
parallel  streaks  disposed  spirally.  They  then  en- 
larged, and  their  streaks  became  slits,  which  cut  the 
sides  of  the  tubes  from  end  to  end  into  two  threads, 
whose  circumvolutions  separated  into  the  resem- 
blance of  a  gun-worm."  In  these  cases  there  can, 
I  think,  be  little  doubt  that  the  changes  witnessed 
by  Mirbel  were  chiefly  owing  to  the  development  of 
a  spiral  thread  in  the  inside  of  the  tissue. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  elementary  organs  of  vegetables  are 
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multiplied  during  the  advance  of  f^rowth^  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  that  growth  proceeds  in  certain 
plants  is  such  as  to  render  actual  observations  as 
to  its  source  exceedingly  difficult ;  speculation  has 
therefore  sometimes  taJcen  the  lead  where  sober  in- 
quiry has  proved  at  fault,  pointing  at  results  almost 
too  startling  even  for  human  imagination  to  receive 
as  truth ;  and  yet,  when  we  contemplate  from  day 
to  day  the  increasing  size  of  many  plants  in  ordinary 
cultivation — ^a  gourd,  for  instance,  or  vegetable 
marrow,  adding  to  its  circumference  nearly  three 
inches  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours,  and  the  stem 
which  bears  it  extending  its  length  between  five  and 
six  inches  during  the  same  period,  common  sense 
would  pause  ere  it  questioned  the  truth  of  records 
much  more  marvellous.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
common  mushroom  has  become  proverbial,  but 
some  other  individuals  of  the  class  of  fungi  greatly 
exceed  it  in  that  respect ;  the  Phallus  or  stink-horn 
sometimes  elevates  itself  six  inches  from  the  ground 
in  the  space  of  an  hour ;  the  Bovista  gigantea,  or 
great  bull  puff-baU  is  recorded  to  have  grown  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night  from  a  mere  point  to  the 
size  of  a  large  gourd,  the  actual  measurement  of 
which  i^not  mentioned,  but  on  a  moderate  com- 
putation of  the  diameter  and  number  of  the  cells,  it 
has  been  estimated  to  have  increased  at  the  rate  of 
4,000,000,000  of  cells  in  every  hour,  or  upwards  of 
66,000,000  in  a  minute.  It  is  true  that  much  of 
this  enlargement  may  have  arisen  from  the  disten- 
sion of  the  cells  individually;  but  even  if  this  be 
admitted,  the  force  of  development  and  the  vast  in- 
crease of  weight,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  an  appropriation  of  nutriment  so  rapid  as  almost 
to  elude  conception,  leaves  sufficient  of  th^  wonder- 
ful to  impress  upon  our  mind  a  just  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  that  vital  energy  which  inspu'es  and 
regulates  the  growth  of  bodies  thus  low  in  the  scale 
of  organic  nature. 

The  force  with  which  the  minute  organs  above 
described  are  produced  and  enlarged  is  no  mere 
supposition,  but  a  fact  within  the  reach  of  attestation 
by  those  who  will  condescend  to  observe  its  ope- 
ration ;  the  root  of  a  tree  descending  through  a  cre- 
vice will  break  and  dislocate  the  hardest  rock;  cel- 
lular tissue,  not  harder  in  substance  than  pith,  has 
elevated  a  weight  with  the  power  of  a  lever ;  the 
latter  effect  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  growth 
of  fungi  under  stones  and  heavy  blocks  of  timber; 
and  the  following  anecdotes,  both,  I  believe,  refer- 
ring to  the  same  circumstance,  and  copied  from  the 
Hampshire  Advertiser  of  July  1830,  are  recorded 
by  Professor  Burnet  as  affi>rding  a  striking  instance 
of  this  power :  ''  At  different  times,  several  of  the 
stones  in  the  pavement  in  the  town  of  Basingstoke, 
were  observed  day  by  day  to  be  rising  gradually 
from  their  beds,  uotU  they  were  some  inches  above 


the  ordinary  level:  under  one  of  these,  which 
weighed  seven  pounds,  a  large  mushroom  was  found, 
that  measured  a  foot  in  circumference."  The  other 
case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jeffierson,  who  says : 

A  toadstool,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
raised  a  large  paving-stone  an  Lneh  and  a  half  out 
of  its  bed ;  and  the  mason  who  had  the  contract 
for  paving  was  much  enraged  at  the  idea  that  a 
weak  fungus  should  have  lifted  so  heavy  a  weight. 
But  his  uneasiness  was  much  increased,  and  even 
his  alarm  excited,  when,  about  a  month  after  the  in- 
jury had  been  repaired,  the  adjoining  stone  was  lifted 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  two  mushrooms,  not  quite 
so  large,  were  found  beneath  it;  for  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  the  whole  town  of  Basingstoke  might 
not  want  repaving  diuing  the  term  of  his  contract. 
The  stones  were  nearly  of  the  same  size,  each  being 
twenty-two  inches  by  twenty-one ;  the  last  stone 
raised  in  this  manner  was  weighed,  and  its  weight 
proved  to  be  eighty-three  pounds."  The  hardest 
of  such  fungi  are,  in  the  growing  state,  so  soft  as 
to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  and  so  brittle 
as  to  be  shivered  to  atoms  by  the  slightest  blow ; 
yet  the  organic  force  with  which  their  tender  tissue 
is  developed  is  capable,  acting  in  millions  of  points, 
in  the  growth  and  distension  of  their  individually 
invisible  cells,  of  elevating  an  inert  mass  of  stone 
which  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  man  would  with 
difficulty  raise  from  its  plaster  bed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the 
minute  anatomy  of  plants,  the  farther  examination 
of  which,  and  of  the  laws  of  their  growth,  will  fur- 
nish the  subject  of  a  succeeding  lecture. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 
8T.   PETER'S  FARMERS'   CLUB. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Strand,  the 
question  of  the  benefits  to  be  deriyed  from  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  was  discussed  by  tiiis  Club,  on  the 
1 9th  ult.,  when  the  following  resolutions  were  carried 
unanimously  :^ 

'  M .  That  it  is  desirable  farmers  should  possess  accurate 
statistics  of  agriculture,  shewing  annually  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  United  Kingdom  planted  with  grasses,  grain, 
and  roots ;  specifying  the  several  quantities  of  each  kind, 
and  tiie  probable  produce  of  each  per  acre. 

**2,  That  it  is  desirable  some  reqiectabie  organised 
body  of  agricnltorists  should  undertake  to  obtain  the 
statistics;  and  that  committees  be  formed  of  or  from 
the  several  Farmers'  Clubs  eiisting  in  the  country,  to 
devise  and  suggest  tiie  best  means  and  the  probable  ex- 
penses of  collecting  the  information  required  in  their 
several  localitSes ;  and  that  tills  and  the  fbregoing  reaoln- 
tion  be  forwarded  to  the  London  Farmers'  Clab." 

Jambs  Smbbd,  See. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 

SUBJECT— THE  ADVANTAGE  THE  PUBLIC  WOULD  DERIVE  FROM  THE  BREAKING-UP 

OF  INFERIOR  GRASS-LANDS. 


The  osiul  Montbly  Meeting  of  the  London  Farmers' 
Club  took  place  on  Monday,  Feb.  1,  at  the  Club  House, 
39,  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs 
in  the  chair.  The  subject  which  stood  on  the  card  for 
discussion  was  that  stated  in  the  headhig  of  this  report, 
and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Shaw,  jun.,  of 
Northamptonshire. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  business  of  the 
evening,  said — Since  our  last  Monthly  Meeting,  the 
Committee  of  this  Club  thought  it  desirable  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  its  members  upon  the  subject  of 
**  Tenant-right ;"  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that,  from  that  meeting  much  good  has  resulted  (Hear), 
and  that  the  Committee  were  right  in  going  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  their  powers  in  having  tiiat  meeting  held. 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  subject  is  progressing 
very  favourably,  and  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a 
bill  will  be  hitroduoed  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  objects  we  had  in  view  (Hear,  hear). 
No  doubt  the  bill  will  meet  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition ;  but  as  a  general  election  is  at  hand,  I  hope  those 
who  profess  tiiemsdves  friendly  to  agriculture  will  prove 
themselves  to  be  so  on  the  question  of  Tenant-right 
(Hear).  It  may  be  desirable  for  the  Committee  again 
specially  to  call  you  together  once  or  twice  during  the 
ensuing  Session  of  Parliament ;  for  there  are  subjects  of 
importance  which  it  will  be  well  to  bring  before  you,  and 
they  have  but  one  feeling  in  these  matters,  which  is  to 
make  themselves  useful  to  the  practical  farmers  of  the 
country  (cheers).  The  subject  which  will  be  brought 
before  you  for  discussion  this  evening,  is  the  advantage 
which  the  public  would  derive  from  the  breaking-up  of 
inferior  grass-lands.  Amongst  practical  men  there  can, 
I  think,  be  but  one  opinion  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  Those  gentlemen  who  live  in  arable  districts 
will  sgree  with  *me  that,  in  travelling  throughout  the 
country,  we  cannot  but  fsel  surprised  at  the  vast  extent 
of  grass-lands  we  see  in  comparison  with  the  arable 
land  (Hear.)  The  greater  portion  of  the  grass-lands  of 
this  kingdom  is  moreover  very  badly  managed.  One- 
third  part  of  those  grass-lands  is  of  a  decidedly  niferior 
quality,  and  might  be  advantageously  broken  up  and 
converted  into  arable  land,  thereby  employing  more 
than  double  the  present  number  of  labourers,  produdng 
more  stock — that  is  to  to  say,  more  beef  and  muttoiH- 
and  at  the  same  time  go  through  its  rotation  in  growing 
green  crops.  (Hear,  hear).  I  shall  not  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  question,  because  Mr.  Shaw  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  introduce  the  subject  to  you  (cheers) ;  and  he 
will  no  doubt  do  it  in  that  practical  way  which  will 
enable  you  fully  to  enter  into  its  merits.  The  feelings 
of  fiurmm  being  lo  mooh  in  fkvour  of  the  plan  proposed, 
I  luvre  no  doubt  tfaqr  will  apUn  thfllr  Tkwi  in  loofa  a 


way  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  landlords  to  it,  and 
convince  them  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  that  the 
greater  portion  of  these  grass-lands  should  be  broken 
up  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Shaw  (of  Northamptonshire)  then  came  forward 
and  said :  The  question  bdbre  us,  namely,  the  advan- 
tage  of  breaking  up  inferior  grass  lands,  is  of  such  deep 
interest  to  every  reflecting  mind,  and  of  such  vast  im- 
portance to  the  Community  at  large,  that  I  have  often 
been  surprised  that  it  has  not  attracted  more  attention 
(Cheers).  In  forming  a  judgment  upon  a  matter  of 
such  acknowledged  importance,  it  will  be  imperatively 
necessary  that  every  hereditary  and  preconceived  attach- 
ment which  our  aristocracy  and  gentry  have  for  grass 
land  should  be  laid  aside.  Tlie  great  opposing  fact 
with  which  I  may  be  met,  namely,  that  of  a  large 
quantity  of  land  already  under  the  plough  being  by 
bad  management  brought  into  a  state  of  sterility  rather 
than  of  fertility,  must  be  discussed  on  its  own  merits 
(Hear).  That  much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  reci- 
procal interost  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  to  the  proper 
occupation  and  cultivation  of  land,  has  existed  is  certain ; 
and  I  believe  I  am  not  far  from  the  truth  when  I  say 
the  cause  of  this  misunderstanding  is  the  want  of  a 
thorough  definition,  whether  legal  or  otherwise  I  will 
not  now  stay  to  inquire,  of  what  is  a  landlord's  pro* 
perty  on  a  &rm,  and  what  is  a  tenant's.  Indeed,  I  am 
corroborated  in  this  opinion  by  the  first  authority  of 
the  day  on  agricultural  matters.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond,  when  speaking  on  the  subject,  regretted  that 
instead  of  "tenant-right"  it  had  not  been  termed 
*'  justice  to  the  tenantry."  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  His  Grace  had  called  it  *<  justice  to  all  parties*' 
(Hear).  Mr.  Pnsey  also  forcibly  styled  the  want  or 
possession  of  tenant-right  "  life  or  death  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest."  I  will  cite  an  important  observation 
which  fell  under  my  own  notice,  but  which  I  feel  bound 
in  feimess  to  state  was  made  in  an  off-hand  way,  and 
certainly  was  never  intended  for  publication.  One 
monung,  after  the  hounds  had  found  and  gone  away, 
not  wishing  to  follow,  I  fell  in  with  an  honourable 
baronet,  and  knowing  that  he  often  visited  at  the 
mansion  of  the  noble  lord  to  whom  the  estate  on  which 
we  were  riding  belonged,  I  ventured  to  open  a  conver- 
sation  with  him  on  ferming,  and  endeavoured  as  well  as 
I  was  able  to  impress  upon  him  the  fact  that  in  a  very 
short  time  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  tract  of 
grass  land  whidi  lay  before  us  for  nearly  fifty 
miles  in  extent  must  come  under  the  plough.  Hie 
honourable  baronet  very  kindly  and  frankly  replied 
that  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  build  and  to 
drain  whilst  he  oould  let  his  land  ai  he  now  did ; 
and  beiideit  id  pretont  ittte  prereAtod  it  haTing 
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its  goto  ploughed  out  (Hetr,  and  a  laugh);  after 
which  had  been  done,  he  might  take  it  and  hang  it  about 
bia  neck.  I  mention  this  drcnmstance  to  show  that 
there  exist  feelings  which  most  be  laid  aside  in  dis- 
cussing this  question  (Hear,  hear).  We  hare  now 
arrived  at  a  new  state  of  things— namely,  that  of  a 
young,  aettTe,  intelligent  race  of  tenantry,  ambitious  of 
providing  enough  to  feed  an  immensely  increasing  popu- 
lation ;  and  the  only  human  means  of  accomplishing  this 
duty  to  the  community  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  land- 
lords themseWes,  is  a  combination  of  talent  with  an  out- 
lay of  capital.  Such  combination  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  best  possible  guarantee  to  the  landlord  against 
dilapidation  (Hear).  It  should  also  liave  the  effect  of 
releasing  the  tenants  from  the  trammels  which  have,  I 
beliere,  been  inadvertently  imposed  through  the  advice 
of  agents,  who,  to  speak  fairly,  thought  and  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  knowledge  of  the  times  and  drcum- 
stances  (Hear).  Before  I  enter  fully  into  this  subject, 
I  would  wish  to  guard  against  being  thought  an  advocate 
for  ploughing  up  every  piece  of  grass-land  at  present. 
I  candidly  own  I  think  a  portion  of  real  good  feeding 
pasture  a  great  acquisition  to  every  stock-farmer. 
While,  however,  I  express  strongly  my  opinion  in  favour 
of  retaining  the  real  feeding  pasture,  I  am  equally 
desirous  of  ploughing  up  all  those  denominations  of 
pastures  commonly  termed  store-land  (Hear).  It  will 
be  aUowed  that  the  more  exalted  situation  in  which  a 
man  is  placed  in  life,  the  greater  duties  he  has  to  per- 
form, and  the  larger  the  portion  of  his  duties  are  due  to 
the  labouring  classes — to  that  great  body  which  is  so 
properly  and  deservedly  toasted  on  all  public  occasions ; 
and  as  it  is  well  known  that  all  they  require  is  a  good 
market  for  their  labour,  I  conceive  these  duties  cannot 
be  fulfilled  while  this  species  of  land  lies  in  grass.  The  very 
fact  of  a  man  occupying  all  grass-land^say  300,  500,  or 
1,000  acres—which  will  require  as  many  thousands  of 
pounds  for  their  proper  management  as  there  arehundreds 
of  acres,  and  those  thousands,  or  those  lumps  of  money, 
changed  from  one  pocket  to  the  other  with  comparatively 
no  resort  to  labour,  is  in  itself  enough  to  show  that  the 
rights  of  labour  are,  in  such  cases,  set  at  nought.  (Hear, 
hear).  It  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  mquiry,  whence 
spring  these  hereditary  attachments  for  grass  lands  ? 
It  is  evident  that  very  nearly  all  the  present  pasture  land 
has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  under  the  plough. 
Whether  it  is  the  result  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  a 
country  almost  incessantly  at  war,  and  frequently  involved 
in  domestic  troubles,  which  had  so  thinned  the  population 
that  there  was  not  a  good  demand  for  com,  and  the  price 
of  labour  being  raised  by  the  pressing  demands  of  the 
army,  cauring  grass  lands,  from  the  little  labour  that 
was  required  on  it,  to  remunerate  the  occupier  better 
than  the  plough ;  or  whether  such  lands  had,  under  the 
old  and  imperfect  systems  of  agriculture,  become  ex- 
hausted, and  were  l^d  down  in  grass  with  a  view  to  re- 
cruit their  fertility,  it  w  difficult  to  say.  It  is  true  that 
certain  lands  laid  down  in  grass  will  restore  their 
fertility,  but  it  is  also  becoming  daily  more  evident  that 
its  production  and  its  powers  of  employing  labour  are 
totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  great 
country.    (Hear).    Unfortunately^  the  present  race  of 


fiurmers  are  suffering  for  the  sins  of  thdr  predecessors, 
lliere  were  times  when  prices  of  wheat  were  so  high, 
that  money-loving  men  were  tempted  to  take  land  with 
the  riew  of  getdng  all  out  of  it  they  could,  without  re- 
ference to  its  future  condition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  easy,  careless  farmer  was  enabled  to  indulge  his  dis- 
position and  cultivate  his  land  in  so  indifferent  and  laxy 
a  manner,  that  it  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  he  cared 
about  producing  any  crops  or  nut.  Circumstances  are 
now  changed.  We  have  before  us  the  facts  of  an  im- 
mensely mcreasing  population,  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  necessity  of  comprehending 
that  all-important  philosophy— I  mean  the  philosophy 
of  nature,  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  its  wonderful 
laws,  with  its  grand  mechanical  powers,  and  with  its  in- 
genious and  admirable  application  of  them  to  number- 
less purposes  ef  human  industry,  convenience,  and  com- 
fort. (Hear,  hear).  For  every  long  period  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  midland  counties  grasier  to  derive  a 
supply  of  full-aged  beasts  at  prices  corresponding  to  the 
price  of  beef  firom  the  western  and  northern  districts ;  but 
the  fecility  of  communication  afforded  by  steamboats  and 
railways — ^those  grand  promoters  of  production— has 
caused  the  best  beasts,  Uiat  formerly  used  to  come  hero 
from  those  districts  to  be,  comparatively  speaking, 
fattened  at  home,  and  sent  by  these  easy  modes  of 
conveyance  direct  to  London ;  consequenUy,  the  mid- 
land counties,  where  the  majority  of  the  grass  lands  lie, 
are  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  they  formerly  oc- 
cupied. (Hear).  The  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
early  maturity— a  quality  quite  opposed  to  the  wants  of 
a  complete  grazier,  and  which,  mark  you,  can  only  be 
obtained  on  pbughed  lands — the  necessity,  also,  and 
value  of  good  manure,  have  taught  the  breeder  that  he 
requires  no  grasier  or  middleman  to  take  his  profits. 
(Hear).  The  two  interests  of  the  breeder  and  feeder 
are,  tberefore,  becoming  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  confident 
in  my  opinion  and  assertions  that  there  is  not,  and 
never  can  be  again,  a  profit  for  two  men  in  one 
bullock.  (Hear).  The  breeder  must  hi  all  cases  be 
the  fiseder,  and  the  feeder  the  breeder;  so  that  the 
flrrazier  or  middleman,  no  matter  how  clever  he  may 
be,  will  have  no  power  to  help  himself.  I  would 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  any  grasier  who  is  grazing 
to  get  a  living— I  do  not  mean  men  who  buy  beasts  to 
put  before  the  parlour  window  to  be  looked  at— whether 
the  view  I  am  now  taking  is  not  a  correct  one.  (Hear, 
hear).  In  order,  however,  to  bring  the  question  more 
decidedly  before  you,  I  shall  without  hesitation  assert, 
that  in  a  short  time  such  an  occupation  as  that  of  a  com- 
plete grazier  will  not  be  fbund,  unless  he  be  his  own 
landlord,  and  obstinately  refuses  to  follow  the  times* 
(Heari  hear).  I  may  be  told  that  grass  land  is  managed 
at  little  expense,  and  produces  a  good  rent.  Excepting 
under  rare  and  pecidiar  circumstances,  such  as  land 
subject  to  floods,  and  the  very  first-rate  pastures, 
I  would  give  more  rent  for  the  same  quality  of  land 
under  the  pbugh  than  in  grass ;  and  the  fact  of  the  latter 
being  of  so  little  trouble,  or  in.other  words,  the  not  em- 
ploying a  proper  portion  of  labour,  is  one  of  the  main 
argument!  against  it  (Hear,  hear).  However,  the  tide  has 
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already  set  in ;  tlittf  wttB  of  the  great  LdoeaCershire  gra- 
zien,  who  formerly  looked  with  eontempt  on  hrmtrt, 
are  now  takmg  the  fiirme  that  have  heen  there  hitherto 
comparatively  Aeregsrded  (Hear,  hear).  "What  sdentific 
djsoovery,  I  aek,  6an  he  ezpeeted  from  a  complete  gra- 
zier (Hear),  whoire  principal  employment  to  gathering 
cow-dong  and  ''tpnddhig,"  or,  more  probahly,  on 
acconnt  of  cheapnees  of  labour,  mowing  thistles  ?  His 
principal  tact  or  forte,  that  of  looking  ont  for  a  good 
lean  foor-yean-oM  bullock,  is  taken  away  from  Mm  by 
the  breeder.  If  he  has  epirit  enough  to  use  oil-cake  to 
feed  his  cattle,  it  is  at  a  loss  to  himself.  He  will  even 
tell  you  that  draining  does  grass  land  more  harm  than 
good  ;  he  has  no  power,  in  dry  seasons,  of  assisting  the 
growth  of  natural  grasses  by  stirring  the  soil  and  en- 
couraging the  atmospheric  influences.  In  fact,  the  less 
he  does  in  the  way  of  outlay  of  capital  in  improvements, 
the  better  for  him  (Hear,  hear).  His  intellects  become 
blunted  by  such  a  oondition ;  he  tuns  to  a  brace  of 
greyhounds,  a  gun,  and  a  hunter^-^rhaps  to  his  ruin 
(Hear).  I  repeat,  however,  the  struggle  has  commenced 
—the  two  Interests  being  opposed  to  each  other,  of 
breeding  by  one  man  and  feeding  by  another ;  and  it 
requires  no  remarkable  acuteness  to  see  which  must 
give  way  (Hear).  Many  landlords  are  opposed  to  having 
their  grass  lands  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation 
through  awant  of  confidence  in  the  tenants,  and  of  thdr 
ability  to  manage  it.  I  have  repeatedly,  in  public  and  in 
other  places,  asserted  that  the  tenants  were  making  a  rod 
for  their  own  backs  by  the  careless  and  exhausting  man- 
ner in  which  many  were  farming  their  lands  (Hear).  Had 
it  not  been  for  these  slovens,  I  will  never  believe  that 
such  prejudices  would  have  been  formed,  or  that  sudi 
stupid  restfiotions  would  have  been  placed  on  tenant  far- 
mers—4oo  frequently  unrelenting  to  the  good  as  well  as 
to  the  bad  (Hear).  Formerly,  a  man  with  money  might 
go  into  this  county  or  that,  and  take  land  for  a  few  years, 
and  in  that  short  period  take  all  the  condition  out  of  it, 
and  then  leave  it.  But  it  is  not  so  now ;  the  demand 
for  land,  and  the  consequent  £fficulty  of  getting  a  farm, 
and  the  great  necessity  fcft  increased  production  of 
human  food,  have  placed  the  tenant  farmer,  and  even  the 
landlord,  in  a  very  Afferent  position  ;Hear,  hear).  No 
man  now,  even  if  he  has  money,  can  take  land  with  the 
view  of  workinganimmediateprofit  out  of  it.  Ontbecon- 
trary,  he  must,  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  lay  out 
money  for  the  first  seven  years  of  his  occupation  ;  con- 
sequently, it  is  only  to  the  men  of  known  experience  and 
capital  that  the  hmdlords  diould  intrtist  the  cultivation 
of  tfaor  estates,  and  whose  spirited  cultivation  ought  to 
be  snflicient  to  induee  them  to  lay  aside  every 
prejudce  (Hear).  It  is  indeed  most  gratifying  to 
to  as  tenants,  and  gives  us  increased  confidence  to  see  them 
Bupportingasodety  like  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  as  well  as  schools  of  agriculture ;  all  evincing  an 
anxiety  on  their  parts  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  the  soil, 
and  to  entrust  die  cultivation  of  their  estates  to  men 
whom  they  know  to  be  desirous  of  improvingf  not  only 
their  own  soils,  but  agriculture  generally  (cheers).  Thus 
much  on  matters  prefatory.  I  proceed  now  to  examine 
the  particular  question  as  to  the  advantages  which  the 
labourer,  Ucndlord,  former,  and  th€  ctKtaxoxsSltf  at  Ikige 


would  derive  from  the  breaking  up  of  inforior  grass  lands 
(Hear).  After  the  most  mature  consideretlon,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  with  the  exception  of  first- 
rate  grazfaig  pastures,  real  meadow  or  irrigated  land, 
and  some  few  fovoured  spots  around  the  homestead  (even 
if  sueh  spots  are  not  of  finftt-rate  quality)  are  the  only 
lands  that  should  remain  in  grass ;  and  tliat  it  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of  the  oommvnity  to  break 
up  and  cultivate  every  otiier  speeies  of  grass  lands.  To 
prove  this  broad  assertion,  I  shall  now  enter  mto  the 
proposition,  and  endeavour  to  show  tiie  individual  and 
collected  advantages  whidi  will  aoerue  to  all  parties. 
First  in  order  I  have  placed  the  advantage  to  the  la- 
bourer ;  and  most  gladly  do  I  here  (as  I  have  elsewhere) 
admit  that  this  is  the  right  ground  on  which  to  advance 
the  success,  the  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  all  other 
classes  ("  Hear,''  and  cheers).  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  use  a  long  argument,  or  take  up  much  of  your  time 
in  endeavouring  to  convince  you  that  increased  employ- 
ment is  an  advantage  to  the  labouring  classes.  The 
average  outlay  of  manual  labour  on  tiiese  inferior  grass 
lands  does  not  exceed  5s.  per  acre.  The  cost  of  manual 
labour  on  anything  like  a  well  cultivated  ploughed  form 
will  exceed  30s.  per  acre— in  many  cases  it  reaches  40s. 
per  acre;  so  that  the  advantages  on  the  side  of  increased 
employment  on  ploughed  land,  at  the  lowest  cost  will 
exceed  500  per  cent.  This  fact  alcme  is  sufficient  with 
an  increasing  population  of  400,000  annually,  to  out- 
weigh every  ol^ection  (Hear).  I  do  not  go  so  finr  as  to 
say  that  on  all  tillage  land  tiie  labourers  are  better  off 
than  fai  the  grazing  districts,  because  I  am  aware  that  in 
the  Istter  the  average  rate  of  wages  exceeds  that  of  the 
former  in  the  west  of  England.  This  arises,  however, 
from  the  foct  that  the  villages  in  the  grazing  districts  are 
for  the  most  part  thinly  populated,  and  that  a  great 
number  even  of  these  inhabitants  are  employed  in  manu- 
factories ;  and  the  proprietors  of  many  of  those  villages 
determinedly  refose  to  enlarge  thdr  cottage  property,  so 
that  the  poor  are  driven  to  those  places  where  cultivation 
or  handicraft  employments  are  going  on.  A  great  part 
of  the  work  done  in  the  fens  of  Linooloshire  and  Cam« 
bridgeshire  is  performed  by  strangers ;  and  many  of  them, 
I  have  reason  to  know,  are  from  the  grazing  districts. 
But,  independentiy  of  the  advantages  of  increased  em- 
ployment, I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  tiie 
labourers  in  a  well-cultivated  district  are  of  a  more 
active,  intelligent  turn  of  mind,  and  more  handy  in  ma- 
nual labours  generally,  than  those  in  the  complete  grazing 
districts  (Hear).  Look  also  at  the  family  of  tiie 
one  in  the  former.  See  the  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age  begin  with  earning  his  fourpence  per  day  for 
scaring  crowS:  see  him  advance  to  increased  paj 
by  dibbling  com  and  hoeing  it ;  by  hoeing  turnips  in 
summer,  and  cutting  themfor  sheep  hi  the  winter ;  as 
well  as  by  performing  many  other  kmds  of  light,  healthy, 
and  useful  labour,  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enu- 
merate (Hear,  hear).  On  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  form, 
at  Wobum,  as  many  as  forty  boys  may  be  seen  doing  all 
the  Ught  work  on  the  farm  ;  and  so  general  is  the  notion 
of  their  extreme  handiness,  that  when  they  arrire  at  a 
certain  age,  and  require  more  than  the  standard  price  for 
theif  labottf,  Chey  art  looked  after  witii  ftvlditf  by  idl  Che 
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neighbouring  farmert  (Hear,  hear).  Many  of  then,  I 
know,  can  hoe  tamips  as  well  as  a  man.  Secondly,  the 
advantages  to  the  landlord  are,  that  by  an  outlay  of 
capital  in  baUding  and  draining  he  will  receiYe  an  in- 
erease  of  rent  through  the  mediam  of  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  for  the  money  expended,  than  if  that  capital 
were  employed  in  the  purchase  of  more  land  (Hear). 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  wish  to  speak  with  as  mudt 
plainness  and  decision  as  possible,  because  I  know  there 
are  men  who,  to  gain  their  object,  have  painted  the  im- 
mediate advantages  that  are  to  accrue  to  the  landlord 
from  breaking  up  pasture  land  too  flatteringly  (Hear). 
Placing  a  farm  under  the  management  of  an  intelligent 
tenant,  giving  him  power  to  break  up  sueh-and-snch  in- 
ferior grass  lands,  enables  the  landlord  to  take  an 
increased  rent,  not  for  the  purpose  of  an  immediate  tem- 
porary benefit  to  himself,  which  would  in  the  majority 
of  cases  be  far  from  judicious  or  politic,  but  he  will 
secure  to  himself  such  an  increased  rent  as  will  pay  him 
good  interest  for  the  money  he  must  necessarily  expend, 
and  without  which  outlay  such  lands,  under  coming  cir- 
cumstance, I  firmly  believe  will  neither  return  to  their 
owners  their  present  rents,  nor  feed  and  employ  the  m- 
creasing  population.  I  wiU  cite  a  case  in  point,  which, 
I  think,  will  go  further  tiian  argument,  and  answer  my 
purpose  better.  A  friend  of  mine,  occupying  600  acres 
of  all  grass  land — some  very  good,  the  rest  only  middling 
(but  which  had  time  to  become  good,  for  he  t<Ad  me  it 
had  Viever  been  ploughed  in  the  memory  of  man)^with 
no  meadow  gfoimd,  but  some  portions  of  which  were 
called  meadows,  and  were  annually  mown,  told  me  that 
Ibr  the  last  seven  years  he  had  not  realised  a  shilling 
beyond  five  per  cent,  for  his  capital.  I  may  with  truth 
say  that  he  Is  a  very  careful  young  man  (Hear,  hear). 
The  year  before  last  having  bought  in  his  cattle  unusually 
km,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  dry  suttSBor,  and 
the  trade  for  meat  being  unususlly  good,  the  scale  has 
been  temporarily  turned ;  but  so  confident  is  he  that  his 
suoeess  is  only  of  a  temporary  nature,  that  he  went  to 
his  landlord  determined,  iif  possible,  to  effect  a  change. 
The  terms  he  proposed  were  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — If  he  would  allow  him  to  break  up  300  acres  of 
the  inferior  pastures  or  grass  lands,  buUd  him  necessary 
premises,  and  drain  has  land,  he  would  pay  him  seven 
per  cent,  for  the  outlay,  by  giving  him  tiie  increased 
rent,  on  the  300  acres  proposed  to  be  broken  up,  of  10s. 
per  acre;  or,  if  that  wss  not  enough,  to  insure  the  said  in- 
tertst  for  the  neeetsary  outlay,  he  would  give  him  as  much 
hiereased  rent  as  would  vakt  it  up  to  him.  I  dte  this 
esse  beeause  I  sm  anzkms  to  Aaw  in  what  diteotion 
Jaodlords  are  fo  look  for  remuneration*  They  are  not 
to  expect  hnmediata  adnntages  by  breaking  up  grass 
land,  excepting  in  ease  of  its  being  of  very  superior  qua- 
lity, and  then,  undoubtedly,  it  would  bo  immedisde,  be- 
cause the  outlay  would  be  comparatively  trifling,  and 
the  return  would  be  large  (Hear).  The  great  general 
advantage  it  would  be  to  the  landlord  is  that  it  would  be 
the  beet  as  weU  as  the  most  pvtriotie  way  of  inoreasfaig 
Us  kioome,  would  ^e  hhn  the  power  of  doing  away 
with  the  ooereivo  principle  of  drivh^  the  poor  firom 
tinir  iMllvo  soflB  to  other  partdies  for  shelter  and  era. 
ployMBl-^I  woM  I 


wUoh  is  known  to  be  the  ease  in  many  of  the  grass  land 
districts.  I  believe  this  is  a  strong  and  dear  case,  ap- 
plicable to  the  description  of  grass  lands  which  the  in- 
creasing population  of  this  great  country  demands  should 
be  brought  into  cultivation ;  and  upon  it  I  shall  rest  my 
argument  for  the  advantage  to  the  landlord,  as  the  pro* 
position  demands.  Next  in  order  come  the  advantagea 
to  the  farmer  ;  they  are  many,  and,  Uke  the  advantages 
to  the  landlord,  of  a  prospective  and  permanent  nature. 
Hence  the  neoessity  of  that  all-important  principle  which 
mast  be  united  with  agricultural  improvements— I  mean 
security  of  tenure— a  point  which  cannot  be  overrated, 
but  which  on  this  occasion  I  shall  simply  mention  (Hear, 
hear).  I  admit  that  a  man  may  break  up  a  piece  of 
grass  land,  and  crop  it  for  a  few  years,  without  bestow- 
ing much  labour  or  manure  upon  it ;  consequently,  he 
will  reap  immediate  advantages  from  it.  But  in  the 
migority  of  cases,  and  with  a  view  to  permanent  advan- 
tages, a  great  expenditure  will  be  required  in  the  shspe 
of  draining,  liming,  fendng,  and  levelliog.  These  are 
positive  necessaries,  which  every  hmdlord  ought  to  sti- 
pulate to  be  done  before  he  allows  his  land  to  be  broken 
up,  and  which  a  tenant  with  right  views  of  permanent 
success  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  attend  to  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers).  It  is  to  such  tenants  that  a  landlord  or  steward 
should  intrust  the  breaking  up  of  such  lands,  in 
order  that  no  further  mismanagement  may 
be  carried  on,  and  that  the  pubtio  may  not  be  pre- 
vented from  receiving  the  benefit  of  uicreased  pro- 
duction from  increased  cultivation  (Hear,  hear).  One 
of  the  objects  I  have  in  view  is  to  show  that  without 
ploughed  land,  from  the  changes  which  have  already 
taken  place,  a  grader  will  ikot  be  able  to  meet  the 
fimner,  or  keep  his  position.  But  to  ettumeraCethe 
principal  advantages  to  a  stodc  farmer  In  having 
ploughed  land :  In  the  first  place,  clovers,  vegetables  of 
many  kinds,  straw,  and  com,  wiU  in  dry  seasons,  by 
good  cultivation,  grow  when  the  natural  grasses  will 
not;  secondly,  it  gives  him  the  important  power  of 
breeding  and  rearing  cattle  (which  are  so  much  wanted, 
and  which  is  the  only  legitimste  way  of  productive  stock- 
firming)  in  one-third  less  time  than  oould  be  done 
on  grass  land,  if  done  at  sH  profitably.  Thirdly,  it  en- 
ables him  to  fbed  his  cattle  so  much  better.  For  un- 
questionably, with  a  mixture  of  ploughed  land  and  feed- 
ing grass,  a  more  regular  tupply  of  good  beef  and  mutton 
can  be  made,  as  well  es  bread-corn  produced. 
Fourthly,  that  by  keeping  more  cattle  during  the  winter, 
he  has  less  occasion  for  going  to  market  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  when  every  thing  is  dear;  consequently  he 
makes  his  profits  more  certain,  and  his  business  more 
regular.  Fifthly,  by  keeping  the  cattle  off  the  grass  land 
in  the  Wfater,  it  would  feed  much  more  stock  during  the 
summer  ;  and  the  present  slovenly  practice  of  allowing 
so  much  rough  grass  (or  old  fog  ss  it  is  osllod)  to  re-> 
main  on  the  land,  to  its  injury,  until  Che  ensuing  spring, 
to  meet  the  wsnts  of  the  growing  beasts,  would  be  com- 
pletely avoided.  Sixthly,  the  advantages  which  cannot 
be  overrated,  of  ooncentratfaig,  not  only  manure,  but 
manure  of  a  better  quality,  and  of  applying  it  with  sci- 
entific care  to  the  crops,  or  parts  where  it  is  most 
wanted*    Seventhly,  and  the  last  iMfeon  wUeh  I  ihaD 
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now  enumerate,  if  the  increased  power  which  it  would 
giTe  the  farmer  of  employing  the  snrplas  labonrers 
(whom  he  is  boimd  to  maintadn  at  nearly  as  much  ex- 
pense as  if  they  were  profitably  employed),  if  not  to  im- 
mediate,  yet  to  ultimate  advantage  (Hear,  hear).    These 
are  some  of  die  advantages — t&ough  far  from  all,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  OTcrrate  them— which  a  stock-fiirmer 
wonld  derive  from  having  ploughed  lands ;  and  they  are 
advantages  which  will,  I  am  persuaded,  enable  him  to 
encounter  the  increased  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to 
contend,  and  will  pay  him  also  good  interest  for  the 
money  he  may  expend  (Hear).    The  advantages  to  the 
public  are  so  apparent,  that  It  would  be  only  a  reitera- 
tion of  what  has  been  already  so  frequently  said,  to  re- 
peat them.    Take  any  given  area  of   and,  except  the 
first-rate  old    feeding    pastures  and  flooded    meadow 
ground,  break  it  up,  and  farm  it  on  the  improved  system 
of  rotary  tillage,  green  crops  and  com  alternately,  and 
I  will,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  assert  that  it  will 
produce  as  much  beef  and  mutton  as  it  did  in  pasture, 
and  die  other  half  wiU  be  a  benefit  to  the  pubUc  by  grow- 
ing com  (Hear,  hear).    Besides,  it  is  equal,  in  fact,  to 
doubling  tb»  number  of  acres  in  the  country  where  the 
.  grass  land  exists.    From  increased   employment  to  the 
lab6uring   classes  would  spring  increased  production 
from  our  own  native  soil,  and  this  is  incressed  wealdi 
(Hear,  hear).    Now,  if  this  win  not  strike  the  most 
careless  observer,  and  stiU  more  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  question,  I  know  not  what  will.    To  illustrate 
these  arguments  I  will  take  the  following  :— 

ONE  ACRE  OF  STRONG  LAND.— Debtor. 

£    B.  d. 
1  acre  vetches,  seed  3  bushels,  at  6s.  3d.— 186.  9d., 
soooeeded  by  white  mustvd,  requiring  1  bushel 
seed  per  acre,  at  10b.  ...  ..189 

1  acre  barley,  seed  3  bushds,  at  48.  . .     0  12    0 

1  acre  seeds,  14  lbs.  dover,  10s.,  ^  bushel  Itslian 

rye-grass,  at  7b.  per  bushel  . .  . .     0  13    6 

1  sere  wheat,  Beed  3  bushds,  at  68.3d...  ..     0  18    9 

1  acre  beans,  seed  2^  bushds,  at  48.  6d. .  0  113 

1  acre  wheat,  aeed  8  bushds,  at  68.  3d. ..  0  18    9 

6  acres,  labour  upon,  at  358.  per  cars  . .   10  10    0 

Ditto,  tradesmen's  account  upon,  at  lOs.  per  acre    3    0    0 
Ditto,  horse-keeping  account  upon,  at  268.  per  acre    7  10    0 
Ditto,  insurance  of,  at  £10  per  acre— £60,  capital  in 
stock  against  death,  fire,  hail-storm,  grubs,  &&, 
at  4  per  cent   ..  ..  ..280 

Ditto,  interest  upon,  at  £8  10  per  acre,  htid  out  in 
buildings  (£5),  drainiiv  (£3  10s.),  &&,  £51,  at 
7  per  cent.,  or  lis.  lid.  per  acre    . .  ...    3  11     5 

Ditto,  rent,  at  308.  per  acre,  rates  and  taxes  at 

28.  8d.  in  the  pound,  or  48.  per  acre  ...  10    4    0 


42    6    5 

£10  capitd.  at  17i  per  cent.,  £1 15s.,  or  the  acred 

profit  of  £1158.  Old.      10  10    3 


CONTRA.— Creditor. 

1  acre  vetches,  soooeedefl  by  white  mustard,  will 
keep  25  sheep  for  20  weeks,  st  4d.  per  heed  per 
week 

1  sere  bariey,  producing  6^  quarters,  at  SOs. 

1  acreseeds 

1  acre  wheat,  producing  4^  quarien,  at  SOs. 

1  acre  beans,  producing  5  quarters,  at  368. 

1  acre  wheat,  producing  5  quarters  at  50s. 

The  profit  on  the  6  acres 


£52  16 

8 

£  s. 

1 

d. 

r 
8  6 

8  6 
3  10 

11  5 

9  0 

12  10 

8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

£52  16 

8 

ONE  ACRE  OF  LIGHT   LAND  PLOUGHED.— 

Debtor. 

£    8.  d. 
1  sere  turnip-seed    . .                                        ..050 

1  acre  barley,  seed  for  3  bushds,  St  48.                ..     0  12  0 
1  acre  seeds,  dover-seed  14  lbs.,  at  IOb.  per  stone, 

^  bushel  Italian  rye-grass,  at  7s.  per  bushel  . .     0  13  6 

1  acre  wheat,  seed  for  2  bushds,  at  68. 3d.           . .     0  18  9 

4  acres,  labour  for,  at  308.  per  acre  ..600 

Ditto,  tradesmen's  account  on,  at  lOs.  per  sere    . .     2    0    0 
Ditto,  horse-keep,  at  208.  per  sere  ..400 

£5  per  sere  laid  out  in  buildings  on  the  4  acres, 

£20,  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  78.  per  acre    18    0 
Insurance  of  capitd  iu  fanning  Btock,  £10  per  acre, 
or  £40,  at  4  per  cent,  against  fire,  death,  hail- 
storm, wire-worm,  Ac,  &c  . .     1  12    0 
Bent  SOb.,  and  rates  and  taxes  28.  8d.  in  the  pound, 

toUl,  348.  per  acre  ..  ..     6  16    0 

24    5     3 
£10  capitd,  at  17  per  cent,  £1  148.,  or  about  the 

acred  profit  of  £1  ISs.  8id.~or  for  the  4  acres    6  14     9 


£31  0 

0 

£  8. 

d. 

6  0 

0 

9  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

12  10 

0 

£31  0 

0 

CONTRAi— Creditor. 

1  acre  turnips,  producing  16  tons,  at  78.  6d. 
1  acre  barley,  producing  6  quarters,  at  SOs. 
1  acre  seeds 
1  acre  wheat,  producing  5  quarters,  at  508. 


ONE  ACRE  OF  GRASS-LAND.— Debtor. 

£  8.   d. 

A  beast  that  will  weigh,  with  six  months  grssing, 

400  lbs.,  or  50  stones  at  4d.  per  lb.  . .     6  13     4 

Insursnce  sgainst  diseases  of  all  sorts,  at  3  percent. 

npon  £6  138.  4d.,  or  the  vdue  of  stock  0    4     0 

Labour  ..050 

Tradesmen's  account,  keeping  gates,  fences,  &c.  up  0  16 
Commission  for  buying  and  selling  ..     0  11     6 

Bent308.  ..     1  10    0 

Rates  and  taxes,  at  2s.  8d.  in  the  pound  0    4    0 

Totdexpence  9    9    4 

£9  98.  4d.  at  5}  per  cent,  lOs.  8|d.,  or  the  acred 

profit  of  ..  ..  ..     0  10    8 

£10    0    0 

CONTRA.— Creditor. 

£    8.    d. 
A  beast  sold,  weighing  400  lbs.,  or  50  stones,  8  lbs. 

to  the  stone,  at  6d.  per  lb.,  or  48.  per  stone  ...  10    0    0 

£10    0    0 

NoW|  gentlemen,  in  summiog  up  this  question,  it 
will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  calculatioBs  (whidi  are 
founded  on  my  experience)  that  the  adTantages  to  the 
labourer  will  be  an  increased  demand  in  the  market  for 
his  labour ;  because  on  light  land  six  will  be  required 
where  only  one  was  required  before,  and  aeren  will  be 
required  on  strong  land  where  only  one  was  l)efore. 
The  adTantages  to  the  tradesman  are  in  exactly  the  same 
proportion ;  the  one  is  10s.  per  acre  in  fiill»  where 
Is.  6d.  only  was  before.  The  advantage  to  the  land- 
lord b,  that  he  will  reoeiTe  7  per  cent,  for  all  monies 
judicioudy  expended  in  improving  his  property ;  so  that, 
although  he  should  require  to  borrow  the  money — wlddk 
he  could  do  upon  his  property — at  3i  per  cent.,  by  re- 
odving  7  per  cent,  he  will  have  3i  per  cent,  profit  to 
himsdf,  thereby  reiqpmg  as  great  a  benefit  as  the  money- 
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lender,  hj  iaermdag  Ue  rental,  with  inad?antage  to  the 
tenant  of  from  10  to  16  per  cent.  The  advantage  to 
the  tenant  ia  the  receiving  an  increaie  of  10  per  cent. 
for  hia  capital,  increaaed  energy  and  induatry. 
The  advantagea  to  the  oommnnity  are  in  the  annual 
cirenlation  of  an  increaae  of  600  per  cent,  of  money 
unongat  Ubonrera  and  tradeamen,  heaidea  3i  increaaed 
inlereat  to  the  landlord  for  hia  capital  expended,  wliich 
capital  amonnta  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the  fiM-aimple 
of  aoch  landa,  which  money  would  alao  be  expended 
amongit  all  partiea  connected  with  building  and  drain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bkadkll  :  As  this  ia  a  subject  in  which  I  feel 
great  intereat,  I  shall  nevertheless  be  obliged  to  leave  the 
meeting  at  an  early  hour  this  evening.  1  beg  leave  to 
apologise  for  rising  to  address  you  before  other  gentle- 
men, who  may  have  a  better  claim  to  your  atttention. 
I  have  listened  vrith  much  attention  to  Mr.  Shaw's  open- 
ing of  the  question,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree  vrith 
him,  that  it  is  a  subject,  not  only  of  great  importance  in 
itself,  but  one  that  will  do  much  good  if  pressed  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  landlords  of  this  country  (Hear, 
henr).  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Shaw's  elaborate  cal- 
culations are  very  accurate,  but  I  have  some  fears  as  to 
whether  they  are  not  a  little  too  elaborate  to  impress  the 
general  mind.  If  a  subject  be  accompanied  by  a  great 
many  figures  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  people 
either  do  not  or  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand 
them.  I  think,  however,  that  I  can  show  that  there 
would  be  a  saving  to  ^  country,  by  breaking  up  the 
inferior  grass  lands,  equal,  at  all  events,  to  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  (Hear,  hear).  I  vriil  show  the  way 
in  which  I  am  inclined  to  prove  it,  and  in  doing  this,  it 
is  my  wish  rather  to  understate  than  to  overstate  the 
matter  (Hear).  I  say,  then,  that  there  would  be  one- 
third  more  profit  by  converting  the  inferior  grass  lands 
into  arable  land.  In  taking  the  inferior  gsass  lands  (and 
it  is  only  the  inferior  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  the 
consideration  of  thia  subject),  I  think  you  will  find  that 
the  average  produce  is  about  a  ton  per  acre ;  now  If  you 
reckon  this  at  i?3  the  ton,  four  tons  will  give  you  jf  12, 
and  taking  10s.  per  acre  afterwards,  you  will  have  £2 
more.  I  wish  to  put  one  high  and  the  other  low,  in 
order  to  show  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  (Hear).  It  is  futile  to  expect 
that  we  shall  make  any  progreas  with  landlords  unless 
we  can  show  that  it  will  be  to  their  interest.  Well,  this 
vronld  give  ;^14  as  the  produce  of  the  Isnd  for  four  years. 
From  thu  we  must  deduct  £1  for  the  making  &c., 
rvdndog  the  sum  to  £U.  Now,  I  will  take  the  hmd 
tbnmgh  the  fonr-oonrse  shift,  and  the  produce  in  the 
four  years  shall  be  equal  to  ;f21  9s.,  while  hi  grass  it 
would  be  only  to  £\Z  (Hear).  Surely  this  must  be  an 
advantage,  not  to  the  tenant  only,  but  to  the  landlord 
alao,  and  quite  enough  to  show  that  inferior  grass 
lands  ought  to  be  broken  up  (Hear,  hear).  I  vrill 
mention  a  case  that  came  within  my  own  eiperience.  It 
happened  that  I  wanted  some  turnips,  and  I  accordingly 
had  a  portion  of  my  grass  land  pared  for  Ae  purpose. 
I  afterwards  put  aome  manure  upon  it,  and  found  that 
the  graae  vras  growing  as  well,  and  that  there  was  as 
perfect  a  fward  hi  this  place  as  there  wu  in  any  of  those 


portions  which  had  not  been  pared  or  tondied.  This 
proves  that  a  great  deal  may  be  taken  from  the  land 
without  damaging  it  to  any  extent  (Hear).  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  laid 
down  as  grass  land  which,  in  point  of  fact,  will  not  grow 
grass  (Hear).  The  question  before  us  is,  the  propriety 
of  breaking  up  inferior  grass  lands — that  is  to  say,  such 
lands  as  are  not  well  adapted  for  growing  grasa,  al- 
though kept  down  for  that  purpose.  Under  the  present 
improved  system  of  farming,  the  farmer  depends  much 
more  upon  the  production  of  wheat  crops  than  he  does 
upon  graas  crops ;  and  why  we  should  persist  in  an  old 
system,  on  account  of  a  prejudice  that  pastures  give  va- 
lue to  land,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  (Hear,  hear).  If 
the  tenant  had  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it  up  and  con- 
verting it  into  arable  land,  the  landlord  could  command 
a  much  higher  rent,  and  the  tenant  could  better  afford  to 
pay  it  (Hear).  It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  landlord 
should  understand  this;  and  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  there  is  among  the  landlords  not  only  no  disposition 
to  oppress  the  tenant,  but,  as  far  as  they  can,  to  give 
him  what  he  requires  (Hear,  hear).  It  depends  upon 
us,  gentlemen,  to  make  the  landlords  understand  what 
their  real  interest  is  (Hear) .  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  in  dis- 
cussing this  subject,  we  must  look  to  the  rights  of  the 
landbrdas  well  as  to  our  own  (Hear,  hear).  Great 
good  will  follow  from  showing  them  that  we  recognize 
the  KJ^hts  of  others  while  endeavouring  to  obtain  rights 
for  ourselves  (cheers).  Suppose  the  case  of  a  farm  with 
fifty  acres  of  pasture  land  upon  it,  and  the  landlord  does 
not  wish  this  amount  of  pasture  to  be  reduced— why, 
although  I  think  too  much  importance  is  attached  to  the 
matter,  an  easy  remedy  may  be  found ;  for  the  landlord 
ought  to  see  that  by  breaking  up  these  existing  fifty 
acres  of  pasture  which  are  not  adapted  to  grovring  grass, 
and  putting  his  pasture  land  elsewhere,  he  may  benefit 
his  tenant,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  his  favourite  pas- 
ture land  (Hear).  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
that  I  can  take  enough  from  one  acre  of  pasture  to  in- 
oculate ten  acres,  with  scarcely  any  damage,  and  with  as 
full,  perfect,  and  complete  a  sward  the  year  after  as 
there  was  before,  and  that  at  less  cost  than  the  expense 
of  seed  if  you  wished  to  lay  it  down  in  that  way.  You 
are  all  aware  that  land  which  you  sow  with  seed  grows 
what  we  call  a  **  violent  crop"  the  first  year,  and  a  to- 
lerably good  one  the  second ;  but  from  the  third  to  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth,  frequently  not  enough  to  psy  the 
tithe  (Hear,  hear).  In  the  process  of  inoculation  I 
spread  the  grass  over  the  ground  just  as  I  would  a  load 
of  mnck,  and  in  the  course  of  one  year  after  this  I  shall 
haTe  a  good  crop.  You  may  take  a  clean  fallow,  and  by 
this  means  you  shall  have  a  perfect  and  full  pasture.  The 
next  year  you  may  do  what  you  like  with  it.  This  can 
be  done  at  less  expense  than  sowing  seed  (Hear). 

Mr.  Lattimors  :  I  have  listened,  gentlemen,  with 
mnch  interest  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  also 
to  those  of  the  gentleman  who  last  addressed  you.  I 
agree  with  te  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  Beadell  as  to  the 
advantage  of  getting  rid  of  inferior  graas  lands— that  is 
to  say,  such  as  are  unprofitable  from  organization  and 
texture  (Hear).    This  is  a  question,  however,  which  we 
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muflt  make  palatable  to  tlie  landlords  of  this  oomitrj. 
There  is,  doubtlesfl,  a  rerj  considerable  degree  of  preju- 
dice of  attachment  and  old  assodation  with  regard  to 
pasture  lands,  especially  as  connected  with  those  which 
lie  near  the  dwelBng-house.  But  I  take  it  that  it  is  not 
the  object  of  Mr.  Shaw,  or  of  any  other  gentleman  in 
this  club,  to  recommend  the  breaking  up  of  any  pastures 
which  would  be  useful  or  profitable ;  our  great  object  is 
to  discuss  the  question  whether  a  portion — the  inferior 
portion  of  the  pasture  lands  of  this  country — ^might  not 
be  profitably  conrerted  into  tillage  (Hear).  I  take  that 
to  be  the  question,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  receiyed 
widi  great  caution ;  it  should  be  well  understood  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  Mr.  Shaw,  or  any  other  member 
of  the  club,  to  adrise  any  measure  which  could  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  property  or  interests  of  any  landholder  in 
this  country  (cheers).  I  regard  it  simply  as  a  matter  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence ;  for  it  comes  to  this  after 
all— whether  the  land  would  be  more  profitable  as  it  now 
is,  or  by  conversion  into  tillage  (Hear).  If  we  can  show 
that  there  would  be  one-third,  one-fourth,  or  one-fifth 
more  produce  as  a  consequence  of  this  conyersion  into 
tillage,  of  land  that  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com 
than  of  grass,  why  should  there  be  any  hesitation  on  the 
subject  ?  (Hear,  hear).  I  was  much  struck  by  a  case 
which  came  under  my  own  observation  n  reference  to 
this  question  in  the  district  in  which  I  resided.  It  may 
be  some  five-and-twenty  years  ago  that  a  gentleman,  who 
was  somewhat  eccentric,  and  had  a  littie  quarrel  with  the 
tithe-owner,  held  some  land  composed  of  good  black 
flinty  gravel  with  a  southern  aspect,  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  com  and  not  of  grass,  and,  hi  a  spirit  of  re- 
veoge,  laid  it  down  as  grass  land.  The  first  year  it  pro- 
duced a  good  crop,  but  in  two  or  three  years  it  feU  off, 
and  shortly  afterwards  degenerated  bto  little  better  than 
a  mere  sheep  walk.  Now  that  land  which  was  equal  to 
anything  in  the  district  for  the  growth  of  com,  and  would 
let  for  30s.  an  acre,  was  scarcely  worth  16s.  an  acre  as 
grass  land  (Hear,  hear).  What  are  the  results  to  the  la- 
bourer, of  such  a  system  ?  (Hear).  For  that,  let  it  be 
borne  in  mbd,  is  an  important  part  of  the  question.  If 
the  labourer  be  not  employed,  he  must  be  thrown  upon 
the  parish,  which  leads  to  great  demoralization.  The 
land  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  waa  some  years  after- 
wards  sold,  but  at  a  very  depreciated  price  compared 
with  what  it  would  have  fetched  had  it  remained  in 
tillage.  My  opinion  was  asked  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  it,  and  the  advice  I  gave  was  this — "  Break 
up  every  acre  that  is  not  adapted  to  profitable  pasture.*' 
This  advice  waa  followed ;  the  consequence  was  that  the 
whole  has  been  made  profitable,  and  excellent  cropa 
have  been  grown  upon  it  (Hear,  hear).  I  know 
an  estimate  has  been  made  of  what  may  be  ob- 
tained from  an  acre  of  poor  grass  in  different  districts 
of  the  country.  It  is  considered  that  it  will  require 
two  acres  of  down  land  to  keep  three  sheep  thronghovt 
the  winter ;  and  two  acres  to  keep  one  cow,  snaimer 
and  winter.  I  am  not  of  course  speaking  of  rich  pas- 
ture, but  of  land  of  the  description  which  this  meeting 
hss  under  its  consideration.  Now,  if  the  whole  country 
were  kept  in  that  state,  it  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
wdversal  poverty  among   the   people   (Hear,  hear.) 


Upon  this  description  of  land  t  mrf  nnall  amount  of 
labour  must  of  necessity  be  employed;  and  why? 
Because  there  is  no  produce  (Hear)  ;  and  if  tiiere  be  no 
produce  you  can  have  little  meana  of  remunerating 
empbyment  You  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  feed 
for  the  vemuneration  ol  labour  (Hear).  Now  only  con- 
trast  thia  state  of  things  with  what  it  would  be  if  the 
land  were  brought  into  a  state  of  cultivation.  In  a  state 
of  cultivation  it  would  empby  four  times  as  much 
labour,  and  yield  three  times  the  quantity  of  food  for  the 
community.  Let  na  keep  withb  bounds :  let  us  take 
that  only  which  may  fairly  go  before  the  world  from  ai 
as  practical  men ;  and  if  we  do  this,  I  thbk  our  esse 
will  be  made  out,  as  to  the  practicability  of  domg  that 
which  we  are  contemplating  (Hear).  When  we  hear  a 
leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  proponng 
that  the  ahips  of  the  navy  should  be  employed  to  bring 
food  for  tho  peopb  of  thia  country,  we  may  be  sure 
that  this  is  no  trifling  question,  but  one  thst  may  be, 
and  ought  to  be,  fully  and  fairly  diacussed.  Suppose 
you  take  thia  dub  as  a  sort  of  normal  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  then  you  will  feel  your  responsibility  (Hear). 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  say  they  do  not 
understand  the  practical  part  of  the  qneation ;  they  look 
to  you  for  advice,  and  I  hope  you  are  assembled  here 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  them  (Hear,  hear).  I 
believe  tiiere  are  something  like  seventeen  millions  of 
acrea  of  grass-land  b  England  and  Wales ;  some  portion 
of  tiaat  has  undoubtedly  been  broken  up  durbg  late 
years.  Suppose  we  take  it  at  sixteen  millions,  snd  I 
think  that  is  somewhat  under  the  mark ;  now  I  will 
venture  to  state  as  an  agricultnriet,  that  one-fourth  of 
that  land  might  be  gradnaUy  and  cautiously  (for  I 
am  not  for  doing  anything  hastily)  broken  up,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  landholder,  the  labourer, 
and  the  community  at  large  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheen). 
If  we  can  show  that  one-fourth  part  of  this  grass-land 
could  be  profitablly  broken  np-*lbr  all  the  stress  is  upon 
this  pobt ;  and  if  not  profitably,  it  had  better  not  be 
done  at  all— but  if  one-fourtii  part,  I  say,  of  this  grass- 
land could  be  profitably  broken  up  j  if  we  can  show 
that  tiiia  would  be  tiie  case,  I  think  we  shaU  have  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  landbrds  to  give  their  consent  to 
the  application  of  the  principle  recommended  by  this 
meeting  (Hear,  hear).  Now,  as  a  proof  of  the  advan- 
tage of  breakii^  up  graas-Unds,  I  think  I  may  allnde 
to  the  Whitfield  Farm,  the  property  of  Lord  Docie,  in 
Gloucestershire,  called  "  the  Example  Farm." 

Mr.  PuRCHAS  :  Not  now ;  it  is  not  now  called  the 
Ezampb  Farm,    It  used  to  be  ao. 

Mr.  Lattimork  :  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the 
Whitfield  Farm,  and  I  find  that  it  was  originally  pasture 
land,  but  that  now  wheat  is  put  b  every  alternate  year. 
I  have  alwaya  thought,  however,  that  no  land  could  be 
advantageously  laid  down  for  wheat  every  alternate  year 
unless  of  a  peculiar  character,  or  new  pasture,  and 
tiierefbre  thought  it  waa  a  aystem  which  could  not  be 
applied  geneiaUy.  But  I  want  to  draw  another  moral 
fh>m  this  $  I  want  to  show  the  advantage  of  breaking  ^P 
grass  lands— not  landa  whidi  are  not  adapted  for  tillage, 
but  lands  whidi  are  adapted  fqr  it,  at  upon  tite  E»»pl« 
Farm, 
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PvWttAt ;  It  tonot  worn  eaUed  Che  Example 


B«t  doei  It  dflserre  to  be  00 


Mr< 

Mr.  Lattiiiobv 
eriled? 

Mr.  PuftcHAS:    Oh  yei;  I  admit  it  deaerrea  it 
(Hear). 

Mr.  LArnifoBi :  I  am  alwaya  derirona  of  taldng  the 
Ofttokm  ai  more  practical  noen  than  myaelf ;  and  f  find 
that  Mr.  John  Brarender,  in  hia  prite  eatay,  ooofirma 
mf  itrtemept  abont  the  16  mllliona  of  aerea,  and  ahowa 
tlmt  a  profit  of  8a.  an  acre  miglit  be  made  by  ooviTerting 
one-ibuth  of  it  into  tillage,  which  wonld  be  etpul  to 
£l,90b,W9  fai  money.  Now  I  hope  this  witt  be  re- 
garded aa  a  aort  of  angar-plnm  to  the  landlords  (Hear, 
and  a  laoglk),  and  will  act  aa  an  additional  inducement 
for  their  aidfaignafai  tfala  obfeet.  Theae  four  millions  of 
toes  woold,  in  a  ftate  of  cultivation,  proride  bread  for  a 
miDion  of  llnnfliea;  the  land  itaelf  would  be  worth  nearly 
ttree  times  ita  preaent  raloe,  and  the  four  milliona  of 
aerea,  would,  aa  pasture  land,  employ  about  43,470  la- 
bourers; in  arable  land  they  would  employ  174,000 
(Hear,  hcMr).  Theae  are  Mr.  Brarender's  riews.  I 
4unk  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  weight  in  his 
aifumenta  (Hear);  and  we  shall  not  be  justified  hi 
sOowhig  this  hnportant  question  to  reat  without  bringing 
it  before  tiM  landhoUen  of  thia  country  (Hear,  hear). 
When  we  conaider  the  deplorable  state  of  Ireland,  it 
sarely  is  our  duty  to  ilo  all  we  can  towarda  providing 
for  the  atarriag  people  that  which  aympathy  will  not 
give  thcBiy  and  tiiat  which  all  the  money  you  can  anb- 
ioibe  wQl  mily  IbmUi  to  tiiem  for  a  temporary  emer- 
goicy  (Hear,  hear).  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  haa  given 
noliea  of  Ua  imleBtion  to  Introduce  into  the  House  of 
Commona  a  bO  for  givfaig  tenant-right  to  Irdand ;  he 
attributea  •  part  of  the  deatitution  fai  Irebmd— of  course 
he  doea  not  attribute  the  foifaire  of  tiio  potato  crop  to 
tUaeanao— but  he  attributea  a  great  portion  of  the  dea- 
titutioa  fa  tiwt  comtry  to  a  want  of  aecurity  for 
capital  employed  in  tim  cultivation  of  tiie  land  (Hear, 
hear) ;  tUaooght  to  give  ua  confidence.  Tliere  are  only 
two  ways  in  which  the  oommunlty  can  be  benefited, 
nauMiy,  by  faicreaaiBg  the  produee  of  tim  soQ,  and  by 
r  •  >Mn  equitable  diatribution  of  It  among  the 
We  have  met  here  to-night  for  the  purpoae  of 
eat  means  of  increariug  that  produce, 
and  we  diall  be  unanimoua,  I  trust,  on  a  foture  oc- 
caaloB  aa  to  tiie  question  of  Ita  distribution.  I  make 
fheae  feoMTka  m  tiie  hope  tint  tiiey  win  clear  tiie  way 
for  the  aeeoBBpliahment  of  the  great  object  of  this  dub 
(Hear).  No  one,  I  tUnk,  will  deny  the  advantage  of 
hiiTffeaiing  the  produce  of  tim  aoli ;  and  I  truat  wo  have 
to-nighfthitndaeedft  aufajeet  for  diaeusalott  which  irin 
pravo  aa  advuBlage  to  the  whole  community  (cheers). 

Mr.  S«AW  (of  tiie  Strand);  Surrounded  by  so  many 
praetieifi  amn,  and  having  aayself  but  Utile  opportunity 
of  sMotidhv  to  vatton  of  pMidlee,  I  dud!  oottftne  myaelf 
to  ofibrlng  one  or  two  remarita  upon  what  I  have  beard 
to>al|jhA^ear).  I  foelverymnchoUigedtomyname- 
eaka  (Mr.  Shaw)  for  havfog  Introdneod  a  subject  irirfch 
^  MMd  w  he  of  vaat  fanportanoa.  My  friend,  Mr.  I^rtti* 
Biora,  wiioio  ftrtne  annd  led  Mm  to  brailidi  out  Into 
»appfiaMd'oneeor  twiee  to  be 


fW>m  the  subject ;  yet  I  niiiit  eoofen  tint  his  argumenta 
did  reaRy,  although  not  always  directiy,  bear  upon  tim 
snbgect--(Hear)— and  I  could  wirfi  tiiat  I  were  Bkdy  to 
be  one-tenth  part  as  happy  hi  producing  an  eflbctupon 
your  mind  as  be  was  (Rear).  It  appears  from  the  re- 
sponse to  the  argumentsadvanced  your  minds  are  tolera- 
bly wen  made  up  individuafly  upon  tiie  importance  and 
value  of  this  question ;  and  that  the  object  you  have  in 
meeting  here  to-night  is  rather  to  endeavour  to  produce  a 
moral  dfect  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  are  not  sensible 
of  tiie  merits  of  the  question,  than  with  any  otiier  object; 
and  to  prove  that  the  proportion  of  breaking  up  inlMor 
grass  lands  is  something  Kke  tenant-right,  not  so  "  odd 
a  question"  a?  some  persons  imagine  ("  Rear,  hear," 
and  laughter).  It  appears  to  me  that  in  advancing  argu- 
ments to  show  that  it  is  not  an  ''odd  question''— 
(Hear)— it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  how  it  is  that 
the  landlords  consider  it  an  "  odd  question;''  and  I 
must  say  that  I  tiiink  it  originates  entirely  in  circum- 
stances which  lie  at  their  own  door.  I  bcHcve  the  main 
cause  of  landlords  refosing  to  allow  their  tenants  to 
break  up  grass  lands  has  its  origin  in  tiic  vicious  system 
which  they  have  themselvea  pursued,  and  which  preventa 
them  from  placing  confidence  in  their  tenants,  fearing  that 
if  aUowed  to  break  up  the  land  they  would  extract 
everything  they  could  out  of  ttie  soil ;  whereas,  if  they 
had  treated  their  tenanta  with  more  Kberality,  and 
afforded  security  to  their  capital,  they  need  not  have 
entertained  such  fears  (Hear,  hear).  I  disclaim  the 
intention  of  bringing  any  charge  against  the  landlords ; 
but  aucfa  ia  the  school  fai  which  they  have  been  brought 
up— such  Is  the  education,  if  ignorance  can  be  called 
education,  which  they  have  received  (Hear).  When 
they  are  prepared  to  give  security  to  the  tenant  there 
need  be  no  fear  about  the  graaa  lands  being  broken  up. 
The  former  having  no  guarantee  in  hia  occupation, 
gofaig  on  from  year  to  year,  cannot  have  confidence 
to  faivest  his  capital ;  and  feeling  that  he  may  be  turned 
out  at  the  end  of  alx  months,  it  is  very  natural  that,  if 
attowed  to  plough  tip  graas  land,  he  diould  endeavour 
to  take  aU  out  of  it  that  he  can  (Hear,  hear).  I  believe 
thla  to  be  the  reason  why  a  large  quantity  of  land, 
which  might  be  profitably  broken  up,  has  not  been 
broken  up  (Hear).  Hie  gist  of  the  argument  is  that 
inferior  grasa  lands.  If  broken  up,  would  produce  better 
com  crops  than  they  now  do,  and  beef  and  mutton  be- 
sides. This  you  have  had  expressly  stated  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  practical  knowledge  is  second  to  none 
(Hear).  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  important  to  be 
enabled  to  determine  what  sort  of  land  should  be  broken 
up,  and  what  should  not— to  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  land,  and  Its  suitability  to  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  hitended  (Ifear,  hear).  Large  quantities  of  com 
are  at  present  grown  upon  second  and  tbird-rate 
quaHtiea  of  land  ;  if  yon  take  the  most  produrtire  parta 
of  Wiltshire,  and  other  com  counties,  we  shall  often  find 
this  to  be  the  case.  The  great  criterion,  therefore,  in 
breaking  up  lands,  should  be  the  natural  character  and 
adaptability  of  the  sofl  to  produce  com  as  that  which 
would  be  unprodtictive  in  grass  would  often  be  highly 
prodoctive  hi  oora  (Hear,  hear). 
Bfr.  HvnaoK :  I  tUnk  this  question  of  converting  in- 
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farior  grsM  lands  into  arable  it  one  of  paramoimt  im- 
portance at  a  time  when  the  food  of  the  people  is  at  lo 
low  an  ebb.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Beadell  told  yon 
of  the  plan  of  inoculating  graas  lands  instead  of  aowiiig 
seed,  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  Uct  that  that  sys- 
tem has  been  practiaed  on  poor  Unds  in  Norfolk  for 
many  years  past  (Hear).  Twenty-four  years  ago  I  had 
been  oonTorting  a  piece  of  arable  land  into  pastare ;  and 
I  inocnlated  one  part,  and  sowed  seed  on  the  other. 
Sowing  the  seed  cost  much  more  than  the  inoculation. 
Lord  Lekeater,  then  Mr.  Coke,  asked  me  what  I  was 
di^  there.  I  told  him ;  and  he  said  I  had  better)  take 
up  the  graaa  which  had  been  sowed,  for  the  longer  it  re- 
mained the  worse  it  would  Jie  (Hear)<  I  am  myself  for 
converting  pasture  into  arable  land.  I  am  not  only 
farming  in  Norfolk,  but  in  Gloucestershire  also.  My 
first  attempt  in  farming  there  was  to  break  up  50  acres, 
and  I  produced  upon  it  one  of  the  fineat  crops  of  turnips 
I  ever  beheld  (Hear) ;  and  the  only  horse  empbyed  was 
to  plough-in  the  turnip-seed.  All  the  rest  was  done  by 
breast-ploughing  (Hear).  It  was  afterwards  sowed  with 
wheat.  I  have  also  been  breaking  up  some  fine  pasture 
land  in  Norfolk.  It  ia  my  own^  and  therefore  I  had  not 
to  ask  the  consent  of  my  landlord ;  and  being  my  own, 
I  wish  to  turn  it  to  the  moat  profitable  account  (Hear, 
hear).  I  hafia  land  of  this  description  which  baa  pro- 
duced wheat  and  beans  for  20  years.  I  think  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  very  best  pastures  ought  not  to  be 
broken  up  in  these  times  of  dearth  (Hear).  I  know 
that  I  can  prodnce  more  in  cultivation  than  in  good  grass 
landa  that  will  even  fatten  a  bullock.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  I  ahall  break  it  up,  and  that  it  will  produce  me 
more  beef  and  mutton  as  arable  land  in  two  years  than 
it  would  as  pasture  in  four  (cheers).  This  being  the 
case,  I  say  therefore  to  the  landlords  of  England, 
"  Break  up  your  grass  landa"  (renewed  cheers). 

Mr.  TuRNBB.  (of  Devonshire).  —  Having  had  some 
practical  experience  in  this  matter,  I  think  I  am  in  duty 
bound  to  offer  a  few  remarka  (Hear).  It  so  happened 
that  I  took  a  farm  into  my  possession  on  which  there 
were  40  acres  of  bad  grass-land,  such  as  are  frequently 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  I  first  of  all 
had  recourse  to  draining;  then  I  breast-ploughed, 
paired,  and  burnt  it ;  put  it  to  green  crops,  and  sub- 
soiled  it.  I  wish  to  show  that  this  is  a  subject  not  to 
be  taken  up  on  private  grounds,  but  as  a  national  ques- 
tion (Hear).  I  have  broken  up  land  that  has  paid  me, 
and  amply  paid  me  for  doing  so,  and  has  produced  as 
arable  land  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  three  years 
than  it  had  for  twenty  years  previously  as  pasture 
(cheers).  This  land,  from  being  worth  only  from 
7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  an  acre,  would  be  cheap  now  if  let  at 
from  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre  (Hear,  hear).  For  it  has  not 
only  continued  to  be  productive,  but  it  has  actually  pro- 
duced more  than  any  other  land  I  have  had  in  cultivation 
(Hear,  hear).  I  cannot  but  regard  this  as  most  im- 
portant, in  a  national  point  of  view,  as  affording  em- 
ployment to  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community. 
Why,  look  at  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  manual 
labour  employed,  which  is  as  6  or  7  to  1  compared  wih 
what  it  was  when  the  land  was  in  j>asture;  and  this  is 
»  matter  9f  the  higbeit  importaacti  and  one  which  I  do 


think  wiU  have  its  due  weight  in  ftH  our  cinba.  -  If  it-  be 
taken  only  as  a  question  of  profit,  I  think  there  is  no 
tenant  who  will  doubt  its  profitableness.  When  I  was  in 
Gloucestershire,  Col.  Kingsoote  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
and  look  at  hia  '*  example  farm.^'  I  said—"  Why  no, 
Colonel,  I  don't  care  about  seeing  it ;  if  you  have  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  to  let,  and  will  give  me  a  leaae, 
I  will  pay  you  a  very  handsome  rental  for  it"  (Hear, 
hear).  Wherever  there  are  inferior  graas-lands,  I  do 
not  doubt  that,  by  breaking  them  up,  the  landlords 
would  inereaae  their  rentals  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
their  present  amount  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  LovB :  This  is  a  subject  which  I  coneeive  to  be 
of  very  great  importance  to  us  all.  I  have  had  ex- 
perience in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  also  m  England, 
and  I  never  met  an  instance  in  which  there  waa  dis- 
advantage in  breaking  up  grass  land  of  a  second-rate 
quaUty  (Hear,  hear).  I  would  go  a  little  more  at  large 
with  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  nation 
from  the  adoption  of  this  system.  As  Mr.  Lattimore 
stated,  there  are  about  sixteen  millions  of  acres  of  land 
in  England  and  Walea  lying  in  grass.  If  a  man  travels, 
he  will  observe  that  not  half  jof  it  is  fit  for  (attening 
stock.  Now  I  would  propose  that  eight  milliona  in  the 
united  kingdom  should  be  broken  up ;  what  a  large  in- 
crease of  manual  hibour  this  would  give  ;  at  an  average 
of  30s.  per  acre,  would  be  an  annual  increase  of  twdve 
millions  of  money  thrown  into  the  labour  market.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  shown  that  the  average  increase  in  the  labouring 
account  of  land  would  be  about  30s.  per  acre ;  in  proof 
of  his  opinion  being  weQ  founded,  there  are  forty-six 
millions  of  acres  alrMdy  in  cultivation,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  above  2i  milliona  of  men,  or  about  5i  men 
per  hundred  acres,  which  at  30/.  each  per  annum,  is  160/., 
or  32/.  per  acre.  (Hear).  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  per- 
fect drainage,  whidi  costs  about  3/.  1  Os.  per  acre,  for  when 
land  is  once  drained  it  ia  a  great  question  whether  it  will 
ever  require  doing  again.  I  have  seen  drainage  that  haa 
been  done  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  water  came  as 
freely  from  it  as  ever  it  did.  In  Ireland  land  has  been 
drained  and  let  for  30s.  or  40s.  an  acre,  which  previoualy 
one  dare  not  walk  npon  without  a  goide.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  go  into  the  subject  of  breaking  up  inferior 
grass-land  in  detail,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system  would  extend  to  almoat  every 
class  of  the  community. 

Mr.  PuBGHAB :  Having,  in  the  year  1825,  visited  a 
kind  friend  in  Gloucestershire,  at  hay-ntdung  time,  I 
found  him  cuttmg  about  600  acrea  of  meadow-land : 
I  pressed  him  much  to  break  it  up.  Hia  reply  waa,  *'  I 
cannot  bear  the  idea  of  having  arable  land  so  near  my 
house."  The  next  summer  I  again  viaited  htm,  and 
found  him  cutting  400  acrea :  I  pressed  him  again,  and 
he  broke  op  300.  Since  that  period,  the  whole  of  Ik  haa 
been  broken  up.  Now  if  we  only  Uke  the  qnantily  of 
labour  which  thia  change  haa  given,  the  advantage  ia 
beyond  all  calonlation  (Hear). 

A.  JdBMBsn :  Having  derived  some  advantage  mysdf 
tnm  breaking  up  infinior  grass-land,  I  think  It  la  only 
joatioe  to  myself,  and  for  the  information  of  othersy  that 
I  ahould  state  the  result  of  my  expeiieooe  (Hear).  I  hmd 
9Qm  bft  land,  whieh  wmtod  dnining,  and  vy^b  gicir 
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ttotUBg  bat  sedge  and  nuhee ;  It  wisamlxtiire  of  gratel 
anddaj,  md  oontained  •  good  deal  of  water.  Il»roke 
it  op,  and  brought  it  into  cnltiyation;  and  it  is  now 
better  worth  from  408.  to  508.  an  acre  than  it  before  was 
worth  58.  (cheers.) 

Mr.  Bnowv :  The  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
dnoed  thn  evening,  npon  the  utility  and  importance  of 
breaking-up  inferior  grass  hind,  hare  been  so  contincing 
that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  anydiing 
thereto.  I  Uke  the  term  *Mnfeiior"  grass  Und,  how- 
ever,  to  imply  the  existence  of  too  much  grass  land  on  a 
Ihrm.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  no 
"  mferior"  grass-land ;  because  we  all  know  that  grass 
land,  if  wen  managed,  win  repay  the  occupier  (Cries  of 
"  It  Is  impossible  in  some  cases  to  make  them'').  WeU, 
I  mean  to  say,  that  grass  land  can  be  improved  as  well 
as  other  land ;  but  the  reason  tiiere  is  so  much  inferior 
pasture  is,  that  there  is  too  much  grassland  (Hear, 
hear).  I  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  great 
advantages  of  converting  pasture  into  tillage,  and  die 
consequent  increase  of  production,  of  which  the  com- 
munity have  had  the  benefit,  as  weU  from  the  increased 
production  itself  as  from  the  increase  of  manual  labour 
(Hear).  And  not  one  of  the  least  causes  of  land  of  this 
description  being  brought  into  tiUage  was  the  Act  for  the 
Commutation  of  Tithes  (Hear).  I  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  a  parish  at  a  very  early  stage  of  that  act,  in 
which  there  were  300  acres  of  mere  **  common"  land, 
belonging  to  the  vicar,  which  had  not  been  brought  into 
cultivation  on  nocount  of  tiie  tithe— which  would  have 
been  is.  or  7s.  an  acre.  As  soon  as  the  principle  of  the 
act  had  been  agreed  to,  I  said  to  him,  "  If  you  wiU 
allow  Bse  to  break-up  that  land,  I  can  improve  your 
rental  four-fold ;  for  I  have  a  person  who  wiU  take  it  at 
1/.  per  acre,  and  it  now  lets  for  only  5s."  That 
arrangement  was  immediately  carried  into  effect ;  and 
that  very  land  has  been  producing  three  quarters  of 
wheat,  four  quarters  of  barley,  and  other  crops  in  pro- 
portion, ever  since  (Hear,  hear).  Some  time  ago,  a 
good  deal  of  surprise  was  expressed  at  the  rates  being  so 
much  higher  in  Wiltshire  than  hi  many  other  counties ; 
but  upon  investigation,  it  was  soon  discovered  tiiat  the 
reason  of  this  was  the  deficiency  of  tillage  land  in  the 
county  (Hear,  hear).  There  is  Salisbury-plain,  and 
Marlborough-downs,  and  a  great  deal  of  land  whidi 
they  caU  **  down-land/'  which  is  aU  very  fit  for  tiUage. 
I  have  myself,  at  aU  our  agricultural  meetings,  continued 
to  urge  the  propriety  of  bringing  these  lands  into  cul- 
tivation, and  the  principle  has  been  extended  considera- 
bly (Hear,  hear).  The  land  which  formerly  kept  only  a 
few  sheep,  will  now  produce  three  or  four  quarters  of 
barley,  and  a  fair  crop  of  wheat,  on  the  four  or  five 
field  system  (Hear);  and  the  labouring  classes  are 
highly  benefited  by  it  (cheers).  A  gentleman  just  now, 
in  speaking  of  some  of  the  barriers  to  improvements  in 
land,  aUuded  to  the  entailment  of  estates  as  an  objection. 
Now  I  do  not  at  present  mean  to  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject,  because  I  think  it  would  be 
foreign  to  the  question  we  have  under  consideration  $  but 
I  wiU  refer  him  to  some  observations  in  the  Agricultural 
Journal  of  France,  as  an  answer  to  his  remarks  upon  the 
entailment  of  property  in  this  country* 


Mr.  Wallace  :  Trom  the  experience  I  have  had  in 
some  400  acres  of  grass  land,  I  csn  confirm  what  has 
been  said  of  converting  those  of  inferior  quality  into 
tillage.  Of  these  400  there  were  about  60  which  would 
not  keep  more  than  a  sheep  and  a  half  per  acre  as 
pasture;  but  since  they  have  been  plenghed-up  they 
have  kept  four  times  the  stock,  and  prodoced  good  crops 
of  com  on  the  alternate  years  (cheers).  I  do  not  wish 
to  take  a  one-sided  view  of  the  subject ;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  system  Which  we  are  contemplating,  if 
carried  out,  must  benefit  one  side  and  cannot  injure  the 
other  (Hear). 

Mr.  Jambs  Wood  :  I  have  great  pleasure  in  assenting 
to  the  principle  of  the  propriety  of  breaking-up  inferior 
grass  land ;  but  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Lattimore,  that 
it  is  "a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  question—- « 
question  of  price  of  produce  and  expense  of  labour;" 
and  where  there  are  no  drcumstanoes  which  enter  into  the 
amount  of  tiiat  labour  to  prevent  tiw  owner  of  the 
soil  from  making  a  profit,  I  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing 
(Hear).  I  am  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  there 
may  not  be  some  extraneous  matters  which  may  affect 
the  profits  of  arable  land  as  contra-distinguished  from 
grass  land,  by  reason  of  the  latter  not  paying  the  same 
amount  into  the  public  treasure  of  taxation.  I  believe 
the  tithe  system,  until  quite  reoentiy,  and  the  system  of 
copyhold  and  leasehold  tenures,  have  kept  back  im- 
provements, and  prevented  the  great  national  good 
which  would  have  ensued  from  our  growmg  our  com 
instead  of  importing  it  from  abroad  (cheers) ;  but  for 
drcumstanoes  of  this  kind  I  tUnk  there  would  not 
have  been  the  necessity  of  importing  a  single  grain  of 
corn  from  foreign  countries.  I  hope  that  these  dis- 
cussions wiU  go  through  the  country,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  good  wiU  be  the  result ;  for  they  wiU 
Bhow  that  the  drcumstanoes  to  which  I  have  alluded  are 
the  cause  of  famine  and  famine-prices  bemg  put  on  this 
kingdom. 

The  Chairman  :  I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
Uie  observstions  of  Mr.  Shaw,  hi  his  opening  of  this 
question ;  and  although  I  do  not  agree  with  aU  that  ho 
laid  down,  I  do  think  that  they  reflect  upon  him  very 
great  credit  (cheers).  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
think  that  by  breakuig-up  grass  lands  the  farmer  would 
derive  aU  the  advantages  whidi  Mr.  Shaw  would  lead  us 
to  expect ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  should  go  from  this 
club  that  the  advantage  of  this  conversion  is  to  amount 
to  such  an  increase  of  profit  as  he  has  stated ;  never- 
theless, I  am  one  of  those  who  have  carried  the  system 
out,  and  from  my  double  position  of  landholder  and 
cultivator,  I  know  that  it  is  profitable  to  do  it  (Hear, 
hear).  Mr.  Hudson  has  told  you  that  he  is  breaking-up 
a  large  portion;  of  the  small  portion  I  have,  I  am 
breaking-up  every  acre,  except  that  which  is  first-class 
hind  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  or  meadow  land  (Hear). 
I  can  corroborate  what  Mr.  BeadeU  has  told  you,  upon 
the  advantages  of  inoculating  grass  land,  and  1  would 
atate  this  rather  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Baker  than  as 
coming  from  myself:  he  did  it  with  some  hundreds  of 
acres,  and  I  have  followed  hia  example  with  perfect 
success  where  laymg  down  the  seed  would  not  do— it  is 
the  best  and  the  most  eooaomioal  plan  (Hear).    Mn 
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liittimoce,  ia  the  ooncie  of  to  renarks,  aUpM  tg  Mr. 
BniTender's  £B8ay»  Md  wid  he  beUerod  tbtt  (biir 
millionf  of  ACDQiBigktbebvoken-npi  into  that  qnestioii 
I  will  not  go,  altbongh  I  do  not  qnite  agree  with  him  as 
to  the  extent  f  bat  in  regard  to  the  benefit  of  conTertion, 
I  perfectly  coincide  with  him  (Hear).  I  take  it  as  a 
good  omen,  gentlemen,  to  see  so  many  leading  men 
among  va  this  evening — Mr.  Hudson,  fitom  Norfolk ; 
Mr.  Porchas,  from  Monmouth;  Mr.  Turner,  from 
Devon ;  Mr.  Umbers,  from  Warwick ;  Mr.  WalUs,  from 
Northampton ;  Mr.  Bcown,  from  Wilts ;  Mr.  Mount, 
from  Kent — all  worthy  and  distmguished  rcpreaentatlTes 
of  their  different  districts  (Hear).  Hie  presence  of  anch 
practical  and  laige  tenant-fiumers  at  these  meetings  will 
do  much  to  call  the  attention  of  the  landlords  to  the 
snbieci  (cheers).  Without  regard  to  the  obsenrations  and 
statisties  of  Mr.  Loto,  I  think  he  will  find  that  they  re- 
quire revision ;  for  although  he  may  be  correct  in  his  es- 
timato  of  the  actmd  aiunber  of  acres  of  grass  land  in  the 


owntry,  it  pmt  be  laiwiinbgif wl  tiba^  tlMra  am 
mopnlnin  and  otfier  dvtricts  which  wonld  «iot  he  nvniL- 
able  for  the  puipoees  of  cuUivntaon« 

After  some  further  discnanon, 

Mr.  Lattimors  proposed  the  foUowing  roHslntieny 
which,  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw  (of  the  Stand), 
was  carried  unanimously : — **  Ihat  it  ia  the  opinion  of 
this  meetiiv  that  a  laige  portion  of  the  saMor  gnaa 
land  of  this  country  might  he  broken-up  and  hroug^ 
into  cultivation,  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlorda,  the 
cultivators,  and  the  labourers  of  England,  by  greatly 
increasing  the  employment*  food,  and  wealth  of  thA 
kingdom"  (cheers). 

The  thanka  of  the  chib  weae  then  aqparately  paaaed  to 
Mr.  Shaw  (of  Northamptonshire),  for  his  kindiMss  in 
bringing  forward  the  subject,  and  to  Mr.  Fisher  Uobbo, 
for  the  wise  discretion  and  eKoellent  temper  with  which 
he  had  preaidad  in  the  chair;  and  boi 
having  ratnmcd  thanks,  the  meeting  separated. 
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On  Thursday^  the  3l8t  December,  the  dub  held 
ite  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  present  season. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members ;  and  Mr. 
Worthington,  the  [Nneaident  for  the  year,  took  the 
cfaabr.  Alter  the  uMUd  buainese,  Mr.  Hcrilior  was 
called  on  to  open  fhn  discusskm  of  the  evenkig, 
w^ch  he  did  by  readrog  the  following  paper,  the 
subject  being—'*  I^e  best  means  of  restoring  knd 
exhausted  by  over  crepfmig  '*  :— 

''What  is  the  speediest  and  most  economical 
mode  of  restoring  to  fertility  land  out  of  condition 
from  over-cropping  ?" 

Notwithstanding  the  impulse  lately  given  to  the 
progress  of  agriculture,  it  is  still  a  reproach  to  the 
general  body  of  farmers,  that  a  considerable  breadth 
of  the  land  in  the  kingdom  ia  in  the  condition  de- 
scribed in  the  question  proposed  for  our  oonsidera- 
lion ;  and  though  HMny  other  causes  may,  and  do, 
operate  to  prevent  its  improvement — as  the  want  of 
capital  in  some  instances,  tiie  want  of  fiur  security 
for  its  investment  in  others,  the  inert  force  of  old 
habits,  the  wiUtd  preference  of  a  system  that 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  future 
profit  to  the  farmer,  because  of  its  immediate  ad- 
vantage. Though  these  and  other  circumstances 
cause  well-conditioned  land  to  decline,  and  deter 
many  from  the  restoration  of  that  which  has  been 
exhausted,  yet  I  apprehend  in  by  Oeut  the  great 
nuyority  of  cases  farmers  would  keep  up  their  land 
to  a  high  point  of  condition  if  they  were  thoroughly 
convinced  that,  when  so  managed  it  yielded  higho: 
profit,  and  woidd  set  about  the  reparation  of  their 
exhausted  soils,  if  they  kiMW  how  to  accompliBh 
itinthsbestmannen 


You  will  all  agree  with  me  that  this  is  the  sub- 
ject of  subjecte  for  farmers  to  attend  to ;  there  is  a 
wide  spread  evil,  a  general  ignorance  of  ite  remedy ; 
and  vn  cannot  therefore  be  better  employed  than  in 
exchanging  with  each  otber  such  auggeslioBsaa  oar 
experience  has  sanctioned,  or  we  have  gathered 
from  intercourae  with  men  eompeteot  to  teadi  qs, 
in  order  that  onr  ignorance  may  at  least  grow  leas, 
if  it  be  not  altogether  removed.  In  the  remarks  I 
venture  to  offer  on  the  subject  you  vrill  not,  I  fear, 
find  much  that  is  useful ;  I  am  aware  that  many  of 
3rou  are  much  more  capable  than  myself  of  perform- 
ing the  task  I  have  undertaken,  but  I  feel  sure  you 
will  pardon  all  the  imperfections  of  my  attempt. 

Land  that  is  out  of  condition  ficom  too  severe 
cropping,  is  very  frequently  mismanaged  in  other 
respecte.  It  may  want  dnining,  ditches  will  most 
likely  want  scouring;  it  may  be  over-run  with 
weeds,  may  require  deeper  |doughiiig;  or  the  soil 
may  have  natural  defecte  as  regards  ite  st^de,  too 
sandy,  or  too  tenacious  a  day,  or  void  of  calca- 
reous matter.  Tliese,  however,  are  defecte  which  do 
not  properly  come  within  the  question  we  are  met 
to  consider ;  I  will  confine  myself  wholly  to  such  a 
condition  of  the  sofl  as  is  exdusively  due  to  tbe 
practice  of  taking  away  too  much  of  the  produce^ 
and  of  growing  grain  crops  too  frequently. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  I  enter  on  the  occu- 
pation of  100  acres  of  Lmd,  half  arable  and  half 
pasture,  that  has  been  fimned  on  a  system  which  ia 
but  too  common — ^two-thirds,  or  perhaps  thrae- 
fiiUis  of  all  the  arable  land  in  gndn,  the  remaiader 
part  in  dead  fallow  or  green  crop,  and  part  in  ill 
kid  down  sasdsi    The  laid  down  graH  is  not  M$ 
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more  than  to  rapport  itself  in  pasturage^  the  green 
crop  available  to  make  manure  almost  nothing;  the 
dead  fallow  makes  no  manure;  no  cattle  are  fed  on 
com  or  artificial  food ;  the  straw  of  the  grain  crop 
is  almost  all  which  the  arable  land  returns  in  ma- 
nure to  itself,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied  by 
mowing  the  pastures,  and  robbing  them  of  their 
just  due  of  manure.  The  consequence  of  such  a 
system  is,  that  on  good  land  the  pasture  will  per- 
haps cut  15  cwt.  or  a  ton  of  hay,  while  the  plough 
land  bears  20  bushels  of  wheat,  25  of  barley,  30  of 
oats,  and  20  of  beans,  in  a  fair  season.  Under 
dififerent  management  the  produce  may  be  ndsed  at 
least  one  half,  and  with  a  judicious  use  of  extrane- 
ous manures  it  may  be  in  some  instances  nearly 
doubled. 

Now,  how  can  I  quickly  and  profitably  raise 
such  land  to  that  pitch  of  fertility  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  it  grow  the  largest  amount  of  pro- 
duce? 

Manifestly  there  is  no  way  but  to  restore  to  the 
land  the  stock  of  manure  of  which  it  has  been  de- 
spoiled. But,  except  in  particular  localities,  com- 
mon manure  is  not  to  be  had,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  farmer  who  makes  more  of  this  article 
than  he  requires ;  and  until  lately  there  was  no  re. 
medy  for  such  a  state  of  things,  but  to  treat  the 
land  so  as  gradually  to  accumulate  on  it  a  stock  of 
manure.  As  land  is  deteriorated  by  growing  too 
fi:equent  crops  of  com,  and  crops  of  cattle  food  too 
seldom,  so  its  fertility  may  be  increased  by  re- 
versing the  process — by  feeding  ofif  every  year  a 
great  portion  of  green  crop,  with  the  addition  of 
oil  cake,  on  the  plough  land,  and  by  using  corn,  oil 
cake,  grains,  malt-dust,  &c.,  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep 
with  in  the  winter,  and  thus  enriching  the  manure 
with  highly  fertilizing  products.  Now  I  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  this  last  method  of  raising  the 
condition  of  exhausted  land  is  not  in  all  cases  ulti- 
mately profitable ;  anything  is  better  than  allowing 
land  to  remain  in  the  unproductive  state  to  which 
it  is  frequentiy  reduced.  But  this  method  must 
necessarily  be  slow,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  cost  will 
be  greater  than  the  addition  of  manure  at  once,  be- 
sides that  while  the  improvement  is  going  on  we 
mast  be  only  reaping  the  low  rate  of  profit  which 
poor  land  yields.  If  manure  is  to  be  had,  there- 
fore,. I  believe  it  is  at  once  the  most  profitable,  as  it 
is  the  speediest  way  of  restoring  land  to  good  con- 
dition. 

Perhaps  I  may  here  be  met  with  such  a  remark 
as  this :  If  it  be  more  profitable  to  restore  land  by 
extraneous  manure  than  by  the  products  of  the 
farm  itself,  why  should  we  not,  as  long  as  manure 
can  be  had,  scourge  the  land  with  crops  of  com  to 
be  carried  away,  and  supply  the  waste  in  this  man« 
n«r?     I  will  endeavour  to  meet  this  oljjection* 


Let  me  ask  what  is  it  which  distinguishes  the  new 
system  of  English  fanning  from  the  old  ?  Every 
body  will  answer  that  the  main  distinction  is  that 
we  now  alternate  green  and  root  crops  grown  for 
cattie  feed,  with  our  crops  of  com.  Now  a  great 
portion  of  our  land  is  in  pasture,  and  without  any 
expense  of  cultivation  we  are  enabled  to  raise  from 
an  acre  of  grass,  on  fjEur  land,  an  annual  growth  of 
two  and  a  half  tons.  It  is  at  once  manifest,  that 
unless  we  can  grow  on  our  plough  land  of  the  same 
quality  a  much  larger  bulk  of  produce  than  the 
pasture  yields,  the  fEurmer  of  arable  land  cannot 
compete  with  the  grazier,  because  he  has  all  the 
expenses  of  tillage  to  pay.  I  grant  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  growing  green  crops  on  arable  land, 
which  do,  in  a  considerable  degree,  add  to  the  pro- 
fit of  growing  tljem.  First,  by  means  of  them  we 
escape  a  fallow — ^the  expense  of  cultivation  is  no 
greater,  and  we  get  a  crop  almost  gratis,  and  the 
weed  is  as  effectuaOy  killed;  secondly,  we  are 
enabled  to  consume  our  manure  to  greater  advan- 
tage, by  placing  it  in  the  immediate  ndghbourhood 
of  quickly  growing  plants — it  is  saved  from  waste 
both  by  percolation  through  the  soil  and  by  evapo- 
ration into  the  air.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  rea- 
sons for  growing  green  crops  on  plough  land,  I 
think  all  practical  men  will  agree  with  me,  that  it 
does  not  answer  well  unless  you  can  grow  large 
crops.  The  more  I  see  of  farming,  the  stronger  is 
my  conviction  that  root  crops  especially  do  not  pay 
unless  you  can  get  a  heavy  crop.  Nmther  can  you, 
while  land  is  in  bad  condition,  get  the  indirect  ad- 
vantages I  have  pointed  out,  in  growing  green  crops. 
Of  all  the  ways  of  getting  rid  of  weed,  there  is  none 
that  is  so  efifectual  as  a  heavy  crop  which  occupies 
the  soil  with  its  roots  and  the  air  with  its  stems,  and 
under  whose  shadow  the  weeds  dwindle  away.  It 
is  easy,  with  littie  cost,  to  keep  high-conditioned 
land  dean;  but  I  will  defy  any  man  to  keep  ex- 
hausted land  dean  without  such  an  amount  of  la- 
bour as  shall  swallow  up  all  his  profit — I  might 
add,  and  his  capital  too. 

A  man  farming  impoverished  land  neatly  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  ruined ;  and  they  who  are  nice 
about  weeds,  and  cardess  about  the  manure-heap, 
will  soon  learn  that  their  attention  has  been  ill- 
directed.  But  let  the  land  be  in  high  condition, 
and  in  every  way  the  growth  of  green  crops  be- 
comes highly  profitable.  When  you  can  grow  on 
light  friable  land  from  20  to  30  tons  of  turnips, 
and  on  strong  land  as  large  a  bulk  of  vetches,  you 
are  getting  from  each  acre  as  large  a  quantity  of 
food  for  cattle  as  three  acres  of  pasture  land  of  the 
same  quality  will  yield,  and  out  of  this  excess  of 
produce  you  can  repay  yourself  the  cost  of  the  til- 
lage ;  BO  that  while  it  is .  Undoubtedly  most  profit- 
able to  farm  land  in  such  «  manner  ai  to  make  it 
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provide  itodf  with  its  own  manure  when  it  is  once 
raised  to  a  high  pitch  of  condition,  it  may  never- 
theless be  doubtful  whether  this  be  the  best  plan 
with  impoverished  soils.  When  I  would  endeavour 
to  show  that  the  growth  of  tillage  green  crops  on 
poor  soils  is  not  profitable,  I  must  by  no  means  be 
Toiderstood  as  arguing  against  their  use  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  tillage.  Unprofitable  as  they 
are,  it  would  be  still  more  unprofitable  to  grow  com 
instead,  or  to  make  bare  fallows.  I  am  only  speak- 
ing of  the  comparative  profit  of  growing  them  on 
fertile  and  on  barren  land. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  of  repairicg  land, 
by  wluch  food  for  cattle  is  grown,  and  no  expense 
of  tillage  incurred.  We  may  lay  land  down  to 
grass  for  a  few  years ;  and  as  this  is  the  ordinary 
way  of  effecting  the  restoration,  it  wUl  not  be  right 
not  to  examine  it.  It  requires  but  few  words.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  new  grass 
land,  where  it  has  been  laid  down  in  bad  condition, 
If  you  sow  good  grasses,  they  die  for  want  of  their 
proper  nutriment;  and  after  the  first  year  the  soil 
is  fiilled  with  chance-sown  varieties,  which  are  nei< 
ther  nutritious  nor  yield  a  bulky  crop.  In  the 
first  four  years  the  whole  produce  often  does  not 
amount  in  value  to  one  year's  crop  from  a  good 
pasture.  Then  the  reparation  of  the  land  does  not 
depend  on  the  time  the  land  is  at  rest,  but  on  the 
quantity  of  crop  that  is  grown  and  consumed,  and 
converted  into  manure  upon  it.  But  if  before  lay- 
ing land  down,  you  raise  its  condition,  it  will  then 
return  as  much  produce  as  an  ordinary  pasture, 
and  in  the  first  four  years  you  will  not  only  get  this 
greater  amount  of  fodder ;  but  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  land  will  be  four  times  as  full  of  manure 
when  broken  up  agun. 

I  think  we  might  as  well  hope  to  reap  a  profit 
from  our  old  grass  lands,  by  mowing  them  till  their 
yield  falls  oflf  to  ten  cwt.  per  acre,  as  by  laying  ara- 
ble land  down  in  such  condition  as  to  grow  no 
more.  The  two  cases  are  precisely  parallel.  My 
opinion  then  is,  that  the  best  way  of  repairing 
land  is  to  add  manure  at  once ;  and  though  it  b 
seldom  we  can  procure  farm-yard  or  similar  ma- 
nure, we  can  now,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  scien- 
tific men,  be  at  no  loss  to  find  a  very  sufficient 
substitute  for  it.  In  fact,  when  farmers  come  to 
knowhow  to  apply  artificial  manures  in  the  most 
judicious  manner,  it  will  become  more  economical 
to  use  them  even  when  we  can  procure  access  to 
farm-yard  manure,  that  is,  supposing  the  two  to  re- 
main at  their  present  price  in  the  market. 

From  me,  who  am  but  a  practical  farmer,  you 
will  scarcely  expect  any  minute  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  various  artificial  manures,  and 
their  aptitude  to  supply  the  special  wants  of  par- 
ticular soils  I    This  a  chemist  alone  can  do.    But 


nevertheless,  there  are  some  plain  rules  which 
experience  has  sanctioned,  and  which  are  intelligi- 
ble to  plain  people ;  and  I  may  venture  on  a  few 
observations  on  the  choice  of  substitutes  for  the 
ordinary  manure  of  the  farm. 

I  suppose  most  farmers  are  aware  that  manure 
cannot  become  the  food  of  plants  till  it  is  decayed, 
and  that  in  the  process  of  decay  it  is  converted  into 
substances  precisely  similar  to  what  are  usually 
called  artificial  manures.  If,  therefore,  we  know 
what  is  the  composition  of  manure,  it  is  easy  to  get 
a  perfect  substitute  for  it,  for  we  may  procure  all 
the  substances  it  contains.  If  we  do  this,  no  doubt 
we  are  perfectiy  sure  of  being  successful ;  for  as 
manure  is  the  product  of  the  very  plants  we  grow, 
and  contains  all  they  have  taken  from  the  soil, 
there  can  be  no  deficiency  when  we  return  them  all 
back.  Neither  is  it  so  expensive  to  do  this  as  it  is 
to  buy  dung,  except  under  very  fiavourable  circum- 
stances. 

Dififerent  plants  take  from  the  soil  difiTerent  sub- 
stances. It  is  a  task  beyond  my  ability  to  show 
the  exact  quantities  of  the  dififerent  kinds  of  sub- 
stance that  each  plant  does  take  from  the  soil;  and 
it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  go  very  deeply  into 
this  kind  of  inquiry. 

All  I  want  to  establish  is  this,  that  if  it  be  ascer- 
tained that  such  and  such  materials  are  contained 
in  the  crop  we  carry  ofiT  the  land,  and  that  the  same 
materials  are  contained  in  an  artificial  manure,  it  is 
as  proper  to  lay  on  that  manure  as  it  is  to  use  farm- 
yard manure  itself. 

A  hrmer  may  not  know  exactiy  what  articles  are 
necessary ;  but  if  he  will  consult  those  who  do' 
know,  he  may  easily  learn  what  each  crop  requires, 
and  he  may  as  easUy  procure  it.  Now,  if  the  whole 
of  the  crops  have  been  carried  from  tiie  land — all 
the  hay,  the  turnips,  the  straw,  as  well  as  the  grain — 
the  soil  will,  of  course,  require  everything  returned 
to  it  which  these  articles  contained,  and  which  the 
farm-yard  manure  would  have  contained  if  they  had 
been  consumed  on  the  ground. 

In  such  a  case,  therefore,  a  farmer  must  add 
everything  which  farm-yard  manure  gives  to  the 
soil.  But  it  seldom  happens  that  all  the  crops  are 
taken  from  the  land ;  and  what  is  usually  carried 
away  in  too  large  quantities  does  not  require  more 
than  three  or  four  out  of  the  many  ingredients  of 
manure  to  be  returned,  to  repair  the  waste  which 
has  been  occasioned. 

Nobody,  I  suppose,  understands  by  the  term 

over-cropping,"  the  growth  of  too  many  crops  of 
roots,  cabbages,  vetches,  clover,  or  other  kinds  of 
cattle  food.  If  these  crops  be  grown,  and  the  pro- 
duce carried  away,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  land 
will  be  most  quickly  impoverished,  for  they  contain 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  zulneral  cofittitUenC* 
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of  plants  than  gndn  crops  do.  But  when  we  speak 
of  over-cropping^  we  mean  the  growing  of  grain 
crops  too  frequently ;  and  the  point  I  have  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  is— the  best  way  of  restoring  hmd 
which  has  been  so  over-cropped.  If  all  the  grain 
and  all  the  straw  were  consumed  on  the  land,  and 
the  manure  they  yielded  given  back  to  it,  there  could 
be  no  impoverishment  of  the  soil. 

We  see  that  where  much  oil-cake  or  com  is 
brought  to  a  farm,  and  eaten  by  cattle,  the  land  is 
kept  in  high  condition,  just  as  it  is  by  growing 
more  frequent  root  and  green  crops.  To  bring  an 
artificial  manure  to  the  land  which  contains  the 
same  ingredients  as  the  manure  made  by  catde 
feeding  on  grain  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  soil,  as 
to  bring  the  grain  itself.  In  a  manure  made  by 
cattle  feeding  on  grain,  the  chief  ingredients,  and 
the  only  ones  which  it  is  of  much  practical  impor- 
tance to  notice,  are  two :  first,  a  substance  which 
is  called  phosphate,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  phosphoric 
acid  with  lime,  or  some  other  earth  or  alkali ; 
secondly,  animal  matters  which  in  process  of  de- 
cay yield  a  great  deal  of  ammonia  to  the  soil.  These 
are  the  ingredients  which  an  over-cropped  soil  must 
necessarily  become  deficient  in,  by  the  carrjring 
away  of  too  much  grain.  It  must  be  added  too, 
that  on  farms  where  a  judicious  course  of  cropping 
is  not  observed,  but  little  care  is  taken  to  preserve 
the  manure  from  waste. 

Though  the  solid  dung  may  be  kept  from  waste, 
there  is  usually  much  of  the  urine  of  cattle  lost, 
and  in  the  urine  is  found  a  great  part  of  the  phos- 
phates and  the  ammonia  which  was  contained  in 
the  food  of  the  cattle.  The  milk  of  dairy  cows  also 
contains  large  quanUties  of  the  same  materials. 
When  we  consider  these  facts,  it  is  without  any 
surprise  that  we  learn  the  great  increase  of  produce 
which  commonly  follows  the  application  of  guano 
or  bones,  lliese  two  manures  have  for  their  con- 
stituent parts  exactly  what  the  grain  crops  carry  off, 
what  is  wasted  in  our  manures,  and  what  is  con- 
t^ned  in  the  milk  of  cows.  Chemists  also  teach 
us  that  it  is  the  phosphates  which,  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil,  are  by  nature  most  frequently 
wanting  in  the  soil. 

To  add  guano  to  a  soil  exhausted  by  too  frequent 
growth  of  grain  crops  is  theiefore  as  efficacious  a 
way  of  restoring  it  to  fertility  as  to  add  farm-yard 
manure;  and  except  in  cases  where  the  manure  of 
the  farm  has  been  carried  off,  or  that  part  of  the 
produce  which  commonly  yields  the  manure,  I 
think  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  proceeding  to  trust  to 
guano,  for  by  means  of  it  you  can  almost  always 
grow  luxuriant  crops  of  green  or  root  crops. 

I  cannot  say  that  my  experience  of  the  use  of 


guano  has  been  very  extensive ;  but  so  far  as  it  has 
gone,  it  has  proved  its  efficacy  as  a  substitute  for 
&rm-yard  manure.  I  dressed  part  of  a  field  of 
land  four  years  ago  with  three  cwt.  of  guano,  mixed 
with  vegetable  ashes;  the  other  part  with  15  loads 
of  farm-yard  manure,  for  turnips.  I  weighed  the 
crop  in  four  different  parts,  and  found  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  in  favour  of  guano ;  the  turnips  were 
consumed  on  the  land,  and  the  subsequent  crops 
have  been  quite  as  good  where  the  guano  was  used 
as  on  that  part  dressed  with  farm-yard  dung. 

The  plan  I  would  therefore  reconunend  is  to  begin 
at  once  by  dressing  one-half  of  the  arable  land  with 
guano  or  bones  for  green  and  root  crops.  If  you  do 
this,  and  more  slightly  dress  that  part  wluch  is  un- 
der grain  crop,  you  irill  have  in  the  produce  where- 
with to  make  enough  manure  to  secure  abundant 
crops  in  all  future  seasons. 

\^di  regard  to  the  comparative  cost  of  a  dressing 
of  guano  and  fiuin*yard  manure,  a  very  few  calcu- 
lations will  shew  the  immense  advantage  of  choosing 
the  former.  The  best  Peruvian  guano  may  be  had 
for  Us.  per  cwt.  This  cwt.  will  produce  as  much 
efifect  on  the  land  as  4  tons  of  good  farm-yard  ma- 
nure; and  as  good  muck  can  scarcely  ever  be 
bought  and  laid  on  the  land  at  less  than  lOs.  per 
ton,  its  cost  is  almost  four  times  that  of  guano.  If 
we  choose  to  use  bones,  I  believe  the  cost  will  be 
as  much  less  than  dung,  or  with  bones  and  sulphu- 
ric acid,  the  cost  will  be  less  than  with  guano. 

Then  as  to  the  advantage  of  manuring  the  land 
at  once,  instead  of  trying  to  restore  its  fertility  gra- 
dually by  growing  green  crops,  let  us  just  calculate 
the  worth  of  the  produce  on  the  two  different  plans 
through  the  first  course  of  cropping,  on  an  acre  of 
land.  Suppose  you  begin  and  grow  turnips,  with- 
out manure,  on  your  exhausted  land.  An  extreme 
calculation  would  not  give  more  than  10  tons  as  the 
probable  produce.  The  whole  account  may  be 
taken  thus : — 

£  s.    d. 

1st  year.  10  tons  turnips,  at  lOs 5    0    0 

2nd  year.  3  quarters  barley,  at  36s 5    8    0 

15  cwt.  straw 0  15    0 

3rd  year.  1  ton  seeds,  at  50s 2  10    0 

Aftermath o  15    0 

4th  year  3  quarters  wheat,  at  50s 7  10    0 

15  cwt.  straw 0  15    0 


22  13    0 


With  a  dressing  of  4  cwt.  of  guano  mixed  with 
ashes,  on  an  acre,  the  turnips  would  be  increased  to 
18  tons ;  and  these  eaten  on  the  ground  would  en- 
sure the  subsequent  crops  to  be  as  much  larger  at 
I  now  set  %hem  dawn  i-» 
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£  B.  d 

Igt.  year.  18  tons  twtnip$,  at  10b 0    0  0 

2nd  year.  5  quarterB  barky,  at  ^66.    • .  9    0  0 

25  cwt.  straw,  at  £1  per  ton . .  1    5  0 

3rd  year.  30  cwt  seeds,  at  508.  per  ton  3  15  0 

Aftermath    1    0  0 

4th  year.    4  quaiters  wheat,  at  50s. ....  10    0  0 

25  cwt.  straw 15  0 


Cost  of  guano . 


35    5    0 
2  10    O 


Unmanured  land 


32  15     0 
22  13     0 


£10     2     0 

This  will  leave  a  net  profit  of  £10  2s.  per  acre  in 
favour  of  the  {dan  I  have  reconunended,  in  four 
years,  which  I  think  is  a  sufficient  profit  to  induce 
all  fanners  to  persevere  in  the  plan  I  have  adopted. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  had  in  view  the 
treatment  of  arable  land ;  but  the  same  prindplea 
are  equally  applicable  to  pastures. 

The  commmi  system  of  Canning  is  very  ruinous 
to  grass  lands,  and  I  believe  that  on  an  average  the 
meadow  does  not  yield  much  more  than  one-half 
what  it  ought  to  do.  Instead  of  growing  cattle 
food  on  the  arable  land,  the  too  frequent  way  is  to 
trust  almost  wholly  ibr  winter  provender  to  the  hay 
crop.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  grass  land 
is  gradually  robbed  of  its  valuable  materials  to  sup- 
ply the  waste  caused  by  over-cropping  the  arable 
land.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  gets  back  its  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  manure  of  the  farm;  still,  as  the  com 
land  has  been  for  generations  wasting  the  phos- 
phates, the  grass  land  from  which  the  manure  has 
been  supplied  must  become  deficient  in  them; 
and  in  dairy  farms  an  incessant  waste  is  caused  by 
these  substances  being  carried  away  in  the  milk. 
I  have  heard  of  instances  in  Cheshire,  where  the 
dairy  pastures  have  been  benefited  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary degree  by  a  dressing  of  bones.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  waiting  till  grass  land  renovates 
itself,  as  it  will  in  time  if  not  mown,  I  think  it  pre- 
ferable at  once  to  lay  on  manure,  and  get  a  full 
crop  in  the  first  year,  which,  of  itself,  will  cause  its 
succeeding  one  to  be  abundant  too.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  land  has  been  treated,  and  its  na- 
ture, must  point  out  the  plan  to  be  adopted;  but 
guano  will  usually  insure  a  large  increase  of  crop. 
Under  my  own  observation  the  crop  has  been  more 
than  doubled  by  its  application.  It  is,  however, 
common  to  find  grass  land  deficient  in  the  other 
ingredients  of  plants,  because  the  whole  crop  is 
more  frequently  carried  away,  and  in  such  cases 
guano  will  perhaps  flail.  Yet,  where  guano  does 
not  insure  a  considerable  increase  of  crop,  we  must 


not  conclude  that  it  is  wasted  on  thd  land,  for  when 
the  other  deficient  materials  have  been  supplied  by 
art,  or  have  collected  in  the  soil  by  time,  the  good 
effects  of  it  will  be  brought  into  operation. 

I  have  judlged  it  would  be  more  useful  in  opening 
this  subject,  if  I  confined  my  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciple we  should  follow,  in  restoring  exhausted  land, 
instead  of  going  intq,  minute  detail  on  the  mode  of 
applying  it  to  practice.  I  could  not  do  both  with- 
out trespassing  on  your  patience  at  greater  length 
than  is  proper,  and  othera  will,  I  have  no  doubt, 
supply  what  I  have  omitted. 

Mr.  Lyon  was  happy  to  express  his  entire  con* 
currence  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Hollier.  He  agreed 
entirely  in  the  principle,  that  it  was  more  profitable 
to  repair  exhausted  land  by  adding  manure  at  once, 
than  to  effect  the  same  purpose  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  keeping  the  land  under  crops  to  be  consumed 
by  cattle  until  it  supplied  its  own  manure.  It  was 
useless  to  talk  of  farmera  choosing  thdr  manure, 
for  it  was  seldom  that  diey  could  procure  farm-yard 
manure;  and  he  was  convinced  that  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  guano  would  fumi^  a  perfect  sub- 
stitute. He  had  used  guano  largely,  and  was  sel- 
dom without  eight  or  ten  tons  on  his  preoiises.  He 
had  found  it  beneficial  on  every  kind  of  crop  on 
arable  land,  and  on  grass ;  but  its  greatest  effect 
was  produced  on  root  crops.  He  used  a  less  quan- 
tity for  com,  but  never  less  than  four  or  five  cwt. 
for  root  crops.  He  had  repeatedly  tried  it  in  the 
same  field,  in  comparison  with  what  was  accounted 
an  equal  dressing  of  farm-yard  manure,  and  had 
uniformly  got  a  lai^er  bulk  of  produce  from  guano. 
Being  asked  the  question  by  a  member,  Mr.  Lyoa 
said  that  it  was  his  practice  to  draw  off  all  Ins  tur- 
nips, and  that  he  had  always  found  the  barley  crop 
as  good  a  crop  after  guano  as  after  manure. 

Mr.  Wm.  Greaves  said  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  best  to  buy  manure,  and  repair  exhausted 
land ;  and  that  if  guano  would  really  supply  the 
place  of  farm-yard  manure,  it  was  by  far  more 
economical ;  but  his  experience  was  too  limited  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Radford  ssud  manure  should  be  at  once 
furnished  to  the  land,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  a  resort  to  the  use  of  artificial  manures  by  farmers 
whose  land  lay  far  from  a  town. 

Mr.  J.  Ordish  agreed  that  extraneous  manure 
should  be  procured;  but  he  doubted  if  guano  would 
succeed  generally,  unless  the  root  crops  were  eaten 
on  the  ground.  In  proof  of  what  Mr.  Hollier  had 
said  on  the  reparation  of  land  by  bringing  on  to  it 
manure  made  from  grain,  he  quoted  an  experiment 
which  he  had  tried.  He  had  hurdled  sheep  on  a 
piece  of  very  bad  meadow  land,  and  fed  them  libe* 
rally  with  oil-cake.  The  meadow  was  as  much  im- 
proved as  if  it  had  received  a  dressing  of  manursi 
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Mr.  LuDAM  (auctioiifier)  was  not  a  fanner^  aod 
would  not  give  an  opinion  on  the  practical  qoestion 
before  them.  It  was  equally  to  his  interest  whether 
fiurmers  persevered  in  turning  over  their  exhausted 
soils,  or  whether  they  improved  them,  as  in  dther 
case  their  affiurs  would  come  to  a  sale.  But,  instead 
of  deceiving  themselves  by  working  impoverished 
land*  it  was  pleasanter  to  him  to  see  them  improve 
their  land,  and  retire  on  their  fortunes.  He  did  not 
know  much  of  the  effect  of  guano  on  land ;  but^ 
judging  from  analogy,  be  thought  it  must  be  a 
most  fortilixing  substance.  Tom  Hanson's  cus- 
tomers found  that  they  really  could  not  go  decently 
more  than  two  days  without  shaving ;  and  at  last  it 
came  out  that  the  true  secret  of  this  luxuriant  growth 
of  beard  came  from  thdr  cunning  shaver's  use  of 
guano  water  in  the  lather* 

Mr.  G.  G&BAVBS  adverted  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Holher's  paper  where  he  showed  that  unless  green 
and  root  crops  on  arable  land  were  much  larger 
than  would  equal  the  produce  of  grass  land  of  the 
saoie  quality,  the  growth  of  such  crops  must  be  at 
a  loss  to  a  feumer.  He  thought  this  way  of  proving 
the  inexpediency  of  restoring  poor  land  by  growing 
green  crops  without  extraneous  manure  was  new, 
and  so  fiur  as  he  knew  had  originated  with  this 
club.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  guano,  he  thought 
it  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  though  it  would 
produce  one  or  two  root  crops,  yet  you  could  not  go 
on  with  it,  unless  you  added  to  the  land  the  manure 
made  from  its  own  produce.  Guano  should  be  used 
as  an  addition  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the 
manures  made  on  the  farm.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Holfier's  remarks ;  but  there  were  ways  of  restoring 
land  to  fertility  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  omit 
— as  by  Mowmg,  liming,  and  more  especially  by 
burning,  lliere  was  a  large  breadth  of  the  day 
land  of  the  country,  on  which  perhaps  the  cheapest 
way  of  restoring  its  fertility  was  to  burn  the  surfoce, 
and  thus  release  the  saline  constituents  of  plants 
which  were  locked  up  in  the  particles  of  the  soil. 
Mr.  Greaves  next  made  some  remarks  on  draining . 
but  the  president  said  he  thought  them  too  distant 
from  the  immediate  question  before  the  club,  which 
was  the  restoration  of  over-cropped  lands. 

Mr.  GssTTON  questionedif  guano  would  be  found 
efficacious  to  the  extent  Mr.  Hottier  recommended 
its  use.  He  agreed  that  where  farm-yard  manure 
could  not  be  had,  it  was  well  to  use  something  else; 
but  Mr.  HolBer  gave  guano  a  preference  over  it 
when  it  could  be  had.  Mr.  HoUier  had  also,  he 
thought,  overstated  the  cost  of  form-yard  manure. 
When  ckise  at  hand,  it  would  be  laid  on  the  land  at 
much  less  than  10s.  per  ton.  As  farm-yard  ma- 
nure contained  many  ingredients  which  guano  did 
not,  its  effect  must  be  mors  eertain  and  more  per^ 
manenti 


Mr.  Obdish  remarked  that  he  had  grown  better 
crops  with  bones  than  with  any  other  artificial  ma- 
nure, and  he  would  prefer  it  to  guano. 

Mr.  Danul  asked  Mr.  HoUier  what  he  consi- 
dered a  heavy  crop  of  tomqis  to  grow  with  guano  ? 
and  htmg  answered,  fr^m  10  to  18  tons,  said  that 
he  had  grown  double  the  weight  with  farm-yard 
numure*  His  turnips,  sown  <m  the  lOth  May,  now 
weighed  from  15  to  20  lbs.  each,  and  he  had  one 
29  lbs. 

The  PBiaiDBNT  had  grown  carrots  mth  guano, 
both  inhfts  garden  and  fieldi  and  had  got  better 
crops  than  with  manure. 

Several  other  members  expressed  opinions  in 
concurrence  with  those  of  Mr.  HoUier ;  and  Mr. 
Daniel  moved,  and  Mr.  G.  Greaves  seconded,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  him  for  his  valuable  practical  paper. 


COMPARATIVE     VALUE     OF    BARLEY, 
MALT,   SUGAR,   AND   MOLASSB3. 

Sia,— I  b^  to  hs&d  yoa,  sabjoined,  a  Table  of  the 
compantive  valae  of  Barley,  Mslt,  SngsTi  and  MoIssms, 
which  may  be  oaefol  at  the  preKiit  momeat. 

I  have  neither  tine  nor  inftliifttiim  to  enter  into  a 
oontroveny  npon  the  subject;  bat  ss  brewers  f/  6«- 
iieve)  generally  say  sugar  wiU  not  be  used  in  breweries, 
and  as  the  soger  interests  say,  socfa  is  the«iormous  crop 
of  soger  ooming  forward,  that  sagar  most  come  down 
to  43s.  to  44s.  per  ewt.  (whkh  is  eqaivslent  to  suit  at 
$9s.  to  71s.  per  ^r.),  periufw  some  of  joar  nnsMfoos 
eorrespondsnls  will  be  kind  enoogh  to  enlighlen  me 
upon  tiie  snbject,  and  say  whJdi  of  the  two  is  right, 

Yoa  will  observe  that  this  table  is  based  ^pon  the 
assnquption  that  mslt  only  yields  ISOlbs.  of  i 
per  qr.,  bat  this  year,  fine  Soffolk  and  Herts 
yidds  oonslderably  morsi  and  therefore  malt  is  so  much 
the  more  valnaUe. 

RsLATiva  Valvm  op 


BxnLaT. 

Malt. 

SuoAa.       MoLASsas. 

(ISIbt. 

■MQha* 

rine  per  qr.) 

l-r 

Per 

V' 

Cwt.               Cwt. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.            s.    d. 

33    0 

60 

0 

37 

4           26      8 

35    0 

62 

0 

38 

7           27      7 

37    0 

64 

0 

39  10           28      6 

39    0 

66 

0 

41 

0           29      4 

41     0 

68 

0 

42 

4           30      3 

43    0 

70 

0 

43 
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THE  FARMER'S  BIAGAZINE. 


CHEMICAL     COMPOSITION     AND     USE     OF    MANURES. 
(From  a  Prize  Essay  by  M.  Girardin,  on  Manures.) 


The  ordinary  manure  is  that  of  healthy  and  stall- 
fed  cattle,  to  whom  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
food,  partly  dry,  partly  green,  is  given,  and  sup- 
plied with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  litter,  to  absorb 
the  excretions.  This  manure,  at  the  time  it  is 
spread  on  the  land,  has  not  undergone  a  prolonged 
fermentation  which  would  volatilise  a  great  pordon 
of  the  principles  which  it  contains,  but  rather  a 
maceration  which  has  given  it  the  appearance  of 
short  dung,  which  has  softened  and  flattened  all  the 
straw,  and  has  rendered  the  different  parts  homo- 
geneous. 

In  its  usual  state  of  humidity,  when  straw  has 
been  used  as  litter^  the  dung  ought  to  weigh  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds  to  the  cubic  foot,  under  the 
pressure  which  it  undergoes  in  the  waggon.  This 
manure  contains  on  the  average  three- fourths  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

There  are  but  few  experiments  on  the  compara- 
tive weight  of  dung  in  its  different  states.  By  ex- 
periments made  in  1830  by  De  Voght,  to  ascertain 
the  action  of  manures  on  production,  this  learned 
agriculturist  found  that  different  manures,  as  also 
a  compost  made  of  two  parts  of  fresh  dung  to  one 
of  loam,  green  turf,  and  weeds,  gave  the  following 
results  for  each  cubic  foot : — 

Short  dung  of  ox  (about)  62  pounds. 

Freshditto       ,        .        .  51  „ 

Short  horse-dung    •        .  42  ,, 
Horse-dung  after  eight  days* 

fermentation         .        •  32  „ 

Fresh  horse-dung    •        .  31  „ 

The  compost  .        •  72  „ 

An  important  question  here  presents  itself :  What 
is  the  best  state  in  which  manure  can  be  employed 
—is  it  better  to  allow  it  to  ferment,  or  lay  it  on  the 
land  at  once  ? 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  enter 
into  some  particulm.  •  We  may,  to  avoid  repeti- 
tions, first  state  that  the  dung  coming  immediately 
from  stables,  is  called  Umff,  or  fresh,  and  this  has 
undergone  no  fermentation ;  while  we  call  that  which 
has  been  thrown  in  heaps,  and  kept  until  it  has  un- 
dergone considerable  putrefactive  fermentation,  by 
which  it  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  earth,  "  short 
dung."  Manures  arrive  at  this  state  in  a  longer  or 
shorter  space  of  time,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  the  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  mois- 
ture they  contun— in  summer  about  eight  or  ten 
weeks ',  in  winter  about  four  or  five  months* 


That  in  these  two  states  manures  possess  differ- 
ent properties  has  been  long  known  to  agriculturists, 
and  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  they  are  not 
used  for  the  same  purposes. 

The  long  or  fresh  manures,  which  occupy  much 
space,  have  a  more  prolonged  and  durable  action  on 
vegetation  than  the  short,  so  that  they  are  applied 
to  plants  which  remain  a  longer  time  growing,  and 
to  strong,  compact,  and  clayey  soils,  which  they 
render  lighter  by  theu:  fibrous  structure. 

The  short  manures,  which  are  heavy  and  com- 
pact, exercise  an  immediate  action  on  plants,  but 
this  action  is  less  durable ;  and  hence  these  are  ap- 
plied to  plants  which  remain  only  three  or  four 
months  on  the  ground,  and  to  light  soils. 

If  we  set  aside  the  peculiar  effects  of  these  two 
kinds  of  manure,  and  consider  only  thdr  rdative 
richness  in  nutritive  principles,  it  is  certain  that  in 
employing  them  we  lose  a  great  part  of  the  princi- 
ples which  the  same  quantity  of  well-prepared 
manure  ought  to  yield  to  the  plants.  Indeed,  the 
long  dung  is  used  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  less  easily 
brought  into  solution;  and  the  short  manures  are 
in  so  advanced  a  state  of  decomposition  as  to  have 
lost  a  great  part  of  their  fertilizing  properties, 
which  have  escaped  into  the  atmosphere  as  gases 
and  vapours.  To  prove  these  assertions  we  must 
examine  the  nature  or  chemical  composition  of 
manure  as  it  comes  from  the  stable,  and  ascertain 
what  are  the  results  of  its  fermentation. 

This  manure  is  evidently  a  gross  mixture  of  straw 
and  other  vegetable  rubbish  which  have  been  used 
as  litter,  with  the  solid  excrement  and  urine;  con- 
sequently we  ought  to  find  in  this  mixture  all  the 
chemical  constituents  of  each  of  them.  Fresh 
manure,  which  has  undergone  scarcely  any  fermen- 
tation, contains  the  following  substances :— * 

Water 


Soluble  vegetable  and  animal  "i 
matters     •        •        •         5- 
Soluble  salts  .        .         > 

Insoluble  vegetableand  animal  ^ 
matters      .        .        .  f 

Insoluble  salts       .        .  ^ 

Vegetable  fibre  and  straw       3 


75 


20 


100 


Boussingault  thus  represents  the  composition  of 
farm-yard  manure  after  niX  months,  which  he  calls 
ordinary  dung  i-^ 
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Water 

Organic  matters 
Salts  and  earths 


79-3 

1403  >    ^.y 

6-67  5    ^"^ 

100*0 


According  to  Boussingault,  dung  reduced  by  a 
long-continued  fermentation  to  a  pasty  brownidh- 
black  mass,  or  black  butter,  has  the  following  com- 
position : — 

Water       .        .        .        •        72-20 
Organic  soluble  matters  and  )    ^.^^ 

soluble  salts  .        .     S 

Insoluble  salts  .        .        10*27 

Straw  converted  into  peat  12*40 

Kndly-^vided  peaty  mat^}    ^.^^ 

analogous  to  the  foregoing  S 

10000 

Richardson  obtained  a  slightly  different  result 
from  the  analysis  of  an  average  specimen  of  maaure 
in  the  state  in  which  it  is  spread  on  the  land : — 

Water      ....        64*96 
Organic  matters        •        •        24*71 
TUmArnl     fSand  3*201 

Mmeral    J  Soluble  salte      1*34  1     10*33 
I  Insoluble  salts  5*79  J 


matters 


100*00 
Fresh  manure,  then,  contains  one-fifUi  of  its 
weight  of  insoluble  matters,  which  can  only  serve 
for  the  nutrition  of  plants  when  converted  into  new 
soluble  compounds,  into  carbonic  acid,  and  am- 
monia. Now,  in  order  to  effect  this  change,  a  fer- 
mentation is  required  which  can  only  take  place 
fully  when  collected  into  a  large  mass.  If,  then, 
the  dung  be  spread  on  the  land  immediately  after 
it  comes  from  the  stable,  this  necessary  fermenta- 
tion will  be  imperfectly  performed  in  the  soil ;  so 
that  a  great  part  of  the  manure  will  remain  inactive, 
and  the  change  of  the  vegetable  fibie  into  nutritive 
matter  goes  on  very  slowly. 

But,  if  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation  is  capable 
of  destroying  the  cohesion  of  the  vegetable  fibre, 
predisposing  it  to  decomposition,  and  solution  is 
useful  to  manure  before  spreading  it  on  the  land,  a 
long  continuance  of  the  same  action  will  prove  in- 
jurious, as  is  seen  in  the  heaps  of  manure  of  our 
farms.  Under  these  circumstances  the  mass  be- 
comes strongly  heated,  numerous  chemical  reac- 
tions take  place,  the  constituents  are  completely 
decomposed,  an  abundant  disengagement  of  gases 
takes  place,  and  a  dark-coloured  liquid  is  formed. 
Dung  thus  loses  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  original 
bulk,  so  that  a  himdred  cartloads  of  fresh  manure 
are  reduced  to  seventy-five  loads.  The  gas  disen- 
gaged consists  chiefly  of  carbonic  add,  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  ammonia,  the  useful  effects  of  which 
are  0Mif  loet  Davy  made  a  curious  andcouviucmg 


experiment  on  this  head.  He  fitted  a  retort  with 
dung,  and  introduced  the  neck  among  the  roots  of 
turf  in  the  border  of  a  garden.  In  less  than  a  week 
its  influence  was  visible:  the  grass  presented  a 
forcible  contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  turf,  and 
vegetated  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  dissipation  of  the  gas  is  not  the  only  disad- 
vantage of  extreme  fermentation ;  it  causes  also  a 
bss  of  heat.  This  developed  in  the  soil  would  have 
excited  the  germination  of  the  seeds  and  facili- 
tated the  growth  of  the  plants.  It  would  be  espe- 
cially useful  to  wheat,  to  which  it  would  yield  a 
gentile  heat  during  the  later  part  of  autumn  and 
winter.  Moreover,  it  is  an  axiom  in  chemistry  that 
substances  combine  more  easily  at  the  time  they 
are  disengaged,  or,  as  we  say,  in  a  nascent  state, 
than  when  altogether  free.  In  the  fermentation 
which  these  substances  undergo  when  buried  in  the 
soil,  the  gases  come  in  contact  with  the  roots  as 
fast  as  they  are  generated.  They  are,  therefore, 
warm  at  the  moment  when  they  are  absorbed  by 
the  roots,  and  are,  therefore,  much  more  efficacious 
tlian  if  the  manure  had  been  allowed  to  putrefy  be- 
fore it  is  used. 

Agricultural  works  are  full  of  facts  which  accord 
with  this  view.  The  celebrated  Thaer  took  great 
care  not  to  allow  the  manure  to  accumulate  in  heaps, 
and  to  convey  it  to  the  land  as  often  as  the  season 
would  permit.  Schmalz,  in  his  "  Observations  on 
Rural  Economy,''  gives  his  opinion  of  the  state  in 
which  manure  should  be  buried  in  the  earth,  in  a 
very  ezplidl  manner  r—*' Very  much  decayed 
manure,  compared  with  the  same  in  a  fresh  state, 
loses  a' great  portion  of  its  bulk.  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  exactiy  the  loss,  because  much  care  is 
necessary  to  divide  it  and  to  insure  its  equal  divi- 
sion. I  have  always  been  struck  with  the  more 
powerful  effect  of  less  fermented  manures.  When, 
for  example,  oght  loads  of  short  and  completely- 
decayed  manure  have  been  given  to  a  field,  and  to 
another  of  ihe  same  mae  only  six  loads  of  the  same 
weight  of  more  fresh  and  scarcdy-decayed  manure, 
not  only  has  the  produce  of  the  second  been  much 
finer,  but  the  effect  of  the  manure  more  permanent, 
although  six  loads  of  fresh  manure  would  have 
yielded  only  fivt  by  a  further  decay.  This  obser- 
vation has  not  been  confined  to  a  particular  kind  of 
soil,  but  it  occurs  on  allldnds  of  land.  The  advan- 
tage, however,  wasgeneraUy  more  evident  in  favour 
of  fresh  manure  on  heavy  than  light  lands. 

"  Already,  for  a  number  of  years,  I  have  spread  my 
dung  in  a,  shghtiy  advucedjMate  of  potiefiietioa, 
and  I  have  obtained  remarkably  abundant  crops. 
The  effect  of  manure  thuaan^Ued  waamoraiemark-* 
able  on  the  produce  which  did  not  immediately 
foUowtiiemanuringJ'  Tbelattarobaervationaecords 
with  tiie  experiments  of  Hasseufrats*    TUs  chemist 
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numoved  tvo  ^nihr  lands,  one  ^tb  long  dung,  in 
whicli  die  dung  had  only  commenced  to  putrefy; 
the  odier  with  perfectly  deeigr^d  manme  capable  of 
being  eanly  cut  by  die  epade.  These  two  knds 
were  cultivated  and  sown  in  the  same  manner:  the 
second  prodnoed  larger,  stronger,  and  more  vigor- 
ona  pbats  the  first  year  than  the  former;  bat  the 
second  year,  when  mother  was  mantned,  the  former 
produced  larger  and  stronger  crops  than  the  second : 
the  third  year  the  former  still  had  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  the  latter. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  stated  above,  that 
when  manure  is  applied  in  a  fresh  state,  the  plants 
find  in  its  soft  and  aqueous  parts  a  prepared  and 
sufficient  nourishment  for  the  time;  while  the  more 
resisting  parts,  decomposing  more  slowly,  prepare 
a  fresh  supply  of  nutriment  for  the  succeeding 
crop.  When,  therefore,  we  desire  to  influence  a 
succession  of  crops,  we  must  employ,  not  the  de- 
cayed manure,  the  action  of  which  is  ephemeral, 
but  the  long  and  fresh,  which  has,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  giving  heat  to  the  soil,  of  removing 
acidity,  of  awaking  and  bringing  into  action  the 
force  of  the  residues  of  former  manures  which  have 
hitherto  resisted  decomposition. 

**  An  experience  of  more  than  seven  years/'  says 


Fictet,  "has  convinced  m6  that  we  shall  be  great 
gainers  by  using  manure  as  soon  aa  it  cones  from 
the  staUea." 

The  principal  English  and  Scotch  agriculturists, 
consulted  on  this  subject  within  the  last  twelve 
years  by  M.  de  Knobelsdorf,  have  expressed  an 
unanimous  qjnnion.  They  have  all  declared — it  is 
decided  alike  by  theory  and  practice— that  manure 
applied  before  undergoing  fermentation  as  it  is 
brought  from  the  stable  enriches  the  soil  intended 
for  the  cereals  and  lentils.  Its  inunediate  applica- 
tion prevents  a  loss  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  its 
weight.  So  all  these  farmera  carry  the  manure  as 
it  is  fonned  to  the  lands  planted  irith  peaa,  beans, 
and  vetches,  &c. ;  they  consider  this  practice  so 
beneficial  that  they  anticipate  that  it  will  soon  be- 
come general. 

''For  six  years,'*  says  M.  de  Knobdsdotf,  *'  I 
have  feUewed  these  principles  on  tiie  farm  I  cuUi* 
vate.  With  the  single  exception  of  sheep's  dung* 
all  the  others  were  conveyed  to  their  dnlination, 
and  spread  even  when  the  land  waa  covered  with 
snow,  as  soon  as  they  were  taken  from  the  stable. 
It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  I  attribute  the  good 
state,  continually  increasing,  of  my  land  as  regards 
manure. 


(7h  h§  emUktrnd,) 


THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

II0K»AT,  FXB.  1.F— MOKniLT  WUtetUiQ  00  IMM  COMMrmB  OV   iCAMAOaiRlfT. 


Present:  Messrs.  J.  Bsadel,  W.  R.  Browne,  W. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  J.  Hadson,  T.  Knight,  C.  H.  Lattimoie, 
T.  Momit,  W.  Shaw,  W.  Shaw,  Jan.,  OwmWsffis, 
and  J.  Wood. 

W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  hi  tiie  chair. 

The  minntes  of  the  last  SMetiiw  were  read, 
and  idgaed,  by  the  Chsinnan  of  this  day. 

The  fbUowiag  gentlenen  were  sleeted 
R.  B.  Anudle,  Esq.,  Brisuptoa,  Newbory. 
Horace  Boys,  Esq.,  Ihe  Downs,  Nortfafleet,  Gravesend. 
Rev.  J.  Yeang  Coohe,  Semer,  Hsdleigh,  Safiblk. 
E.  Hseker,  Esq.,  Moreton  Villss,  Camden  Town. 
John  Ld[a,  Esq.,  10,  Liooola's^fam. 
B.  NiehoU,  Esq.,  Witham,  Esmx. 
T.  Owen,  Big.,  'Chiptoni  Haagerwrd,  Berks. 
J.  Scsles,  Baq.t  OiienoesBBr* 
H.  SiniRMd,  Bi^«i  Morsson  VlUsa,  Ounden  Town. 
M.  Bwnea,  Esq^,  BSMlsy^ 

ACoBttMoseffti 

ranaar  esBBBsrsnaiayoiToa  vie  saqiocf  oi 
Right." 

B.  Aitehessn»  VanhMHe  WsHb. 


R.  Baker,  Writtie,  EaKx. 

E.  Ban,  Burwell,  Newmariut. 

J.  Beadel,  Cbehnsford,  Essex. 

W.  Bell,  80,  Bncklenbnry,  City. 

W.  Bennett,  Lewiey,  Dunstable. 

W.  R.  Browne,  Swindon,  Wilts. 

H.  Dixon,  OxflM. 

W.  PUher  Hobbs,  Boxted  Lodge,  Colehester. 

J«  Hndson,  Cssllsscre,  Norfblk. 

8.  Jonu,  lekleton,  Essex. 

T.  Knight,  Edssonlen. 

C  H.  LsitlfaserB,aandii%[e,  St  Alhwis. 

J.  Osklsy,  Darhnd,  Chstham. 

W.  Shaw,  the  Strand,  London. 

W.  Shaw,  Kottfasmplsn. 

R.  Smith,  Bariey-on-tfae-Hill,  Rutland. 

6.  Tumar,  Barton,  Deton. 

T.  Umbers,  Wappingbury,  Warwick. 

J.  Wood,  Cttckfteld,  Sussex. 
T.  ICn^ht,  Eaq.,  of  Edmonton,  wss  nnsnbumsly 
eledsd  Tlee-C^airmaa  of  tiie  Monthly  Meetinga    for 
DIseasrion  daring  4ie  present  year. 

A  tarlsty  of  other  basfaiess  was  tntnsaeted ,  and  at  Are 
o'ddac  the  meeting  broke  np  Ibr  the  nuMtiilydisettartoii. 
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TYN£Stt>£    AGaiCULTURAL    80CIETY--HEXHAM   FARMERS'  GLUB-TENAOT*- 
RIGHT— STALL    FEEDINGS-MANAGEMENT   OF   MANURE. 


The  annual  business  meetmg  of  the  Tsrneside 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  at 
one  o'clock,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  George  Bates,  the 
White  Hart  inn,  Hexham  (John  Grey,  Esq.,  of 
Dilston,  in  the  chair).  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Harbottle,  of  Anick  Grange,  seconded  by  Mr.  E. 
Campion,  of  Hexham,  Mr.  Marshall  Stephenson, 
of  Fourstones,  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer, 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Hunt,  resigned.  The  other 
business  was  of  a  routine  description. 

At  two  o'clock  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
Hexhttn  Farmers'  Club  celebrated  the  first  anni- 
versary of  that  institution  by  a  dinner,  in  the  same 
house.  The  entertainment  was  worthy  of  Hexham 
and  the  Hart,  and  received  full  justice  from  fifty 
fiu-mers.  The  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Grey,  the 
president  of  the  club ;  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr. 
Harbottle,  V.P.  On  the  right  of  the  chair  sat 
John  Errington,  Esq.,  of  High  Warden — on  the 
left,  a  stranger,  apparently  a  foreigner,  who  ex- 
cited the  cariosity  of  the  company ;  and  no  one 
could  tell  his  name,  save  the  president  (who,  as  will 
be  seen,  revealed  the  secret  before  the  pitx^edings 
came  to  a  close). 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  after  the  usual 
loyal  and  other  toasts  w«ra  given  from  the  chair. 

The  Prbbidkmt  rose  and  said,  a  communication 
bad  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  secretary,  from 
Mr.  Sbaw,  who  was  wdl  known  to  every  gentleman 
present,  as  the  editor  of  certain  agricultural  pnb^ 
lications,  and  from  Ms  connection  with  the  London 
Fanners'  Qnb.  That  clnb  had  taken  up  the  queih 
tion  of  what  was  called  "Tenant  Right,"  and 
wished,  it  seemed,  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  pro- 
vincial dubs  thereupon.  For  his  own  part,  if  the 
inquiry  were  made  with  a  view  to  an  application  to 
parlisment,  he  wocdd  say  at  oaoe  that  he  did  not 
tlnnk  it  by  any  means  a  frdr  subject  for  legislation. 
A  tenant's  rights  were  Just  those  which  he  could 
establish  by  law.  If  any  man  were  so  absurd  as 
to  take  no  seeority  for  the  money,  and  skill,  and 
labour,  which  he  laid  out  on  another  man's  land, 
he  thereby  neglected  to  clothe  himself  with  rights 
commensurate  with  his  risks,  and  must  take  the 
penalty  of  his  folly.  It  was  h»  own  fault  if,  hav- 
ing no  rights  to  £dl  back  upon,  he  were  sent  to  the 
right-about.  .  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter)^  The 
only  rif^ita,  he  repeated,  which  a  tenant-fiurmer 
pgeseased,  were  those  to  which  he  could  legally 
estabfish  bis  title.  He  must  see  to  it,  therefore, 
before  be  expended  his  capital,  thtt  he  had  security 


for  the  adequate  reward  of  his  enterprise.  He 
must  look  to  himself— not  to  the  legislature.  No 
legislation  could  embrace  with  sufficient  nicety  so 
delicate  a  subject.  It  was  within  the  reach  of  the 
farmer,  when  engaging  in  an  undertaking,  to  put 
down  such  covenants  as  would  give  him  "  tenant 
right."  If  the  owner  of  the  land  had  an  objection 
to  grant  a  lease  for  yean,  then  the  security  must 
assume  the  form  of  compensation  lor  unexhausted 
improvements.  All  this  must  be  matter  of  indi- 
vidual arrangement.  Legislation  could  not  in- 
terfere with  advantage.  It  would  lead  to  ever- 
lasting disputes  and  arbitrations — arbitrations 
which  would  often  be  decided  on  the  most  fanciful 
principles.  Every  man  must  make  his  own  cove- 
nants, and  thereby  enable  himself  to  establish  by 
law  those  strong  daims  which  every  tenant-farmer 
possessed  in  equity,  not  only  for  the  recovery  of 
his  capital,  with  interest  thereon,  but  also  a  fiur 
remuneration  for  the  intelligence  and  labour  ex- 
pended in  the  cnltivation  of  the  farm  (q^lause). 
No  law  oould  place  the  rdations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  on  an  equal  bans.  Each  mnst  see  to  his 
own  rights  ;  and  no  landlord,  who  knew  his  own 
interest— his  interest  in  having  a  good  tenantry- 
would  scruple  to  grant  than  proper  securities, 
(applause). 

The  officen  and  committee  of  the  ensuing  year 
were  now  elected  by  show  of  hands,  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  Freadent. 

Mr.  Jobling,  of  Newton  Hall,  Mr.  Haibottle, 
of  Anick  Grange,  Mr.  John  Errington,  of  High 
Warden,  and  Mr.  Ridley,  of  Parkend,  Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Dilston,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Marshall  Stephenson,  Mr.  Matthew  Smith, 
Mr.  Thomas  Th)tter,  Mr.  C.  Snowball,  BIr.  John 
Pewster,  and  Mr.  John  Henderson,  Committee* 
men. 

The  Pbbsidbnt  said  he  would  now  take  the 
liberty  of  proposing  the  health  of  a  gentlsnian 
who  sat  on  his  left  hand;  and  he  was  sure  the 
memben  of  the  club  would  not  drink  it  irith  less 
warmth  and  cordiality  because  the  gentleman  wns 
a  foreigner  and  a  stranger  (applanse).  His  friend, 
Mr.  Bdt,  bekl  an  ofice  under  the  King  of  Sweden, 
inm  one  of  the  managera  of  ^  crown  lands  and 
forests  in  that  country,  and,  hf  the  permission  of 
King  Oscar,  was  visiting  Great  Britain,  and, 
among  other  districts,  Tjmeside,  in  pursuit 
kOf    agricuhund    knowledge,    in   Uie    ho^    of 
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canying  back  with  him  some  hints  for  improve- 
ment at  home.  Since  he  (Mr.  Grey)  had  the  plea- 
sure of  making  his  acquaintance  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Belt  had  been  occupied  in  translat- 
ing English  works  on  agricuHore  into  his  native 
language,  in  furUierance  of  his  patriotic  object. 
He  (Mr.  Grey)  was  sure  they  must  all  rejoice  in 
the  visits  of  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Belt — ^fruitful, 
as  they  must  be,  in  the  promotion  of  general  im- 
provement, and  of  friendly  and'peaceful  associations 
between  different  countries  (applause).  The  closer 
intercourse  of  nations  tended  to  equalize  their 
advantages.  Some,  however,  of  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  English  farmers,  his  fnend  might  not 
be  able  to  introduce  into  his  own  country,  as,  for 
instance,  their  high  prices  (laughter).  The  condi- 
tion of  Sweden  was  unlike  that  of  England.  She 
had  great  abundance  and  low  prices.  A  good  ox, 
his  friend  Mr.  Belt  informed  him,  might  be  had, 
after  he  had  done  his  work,  for  £6.  (Hear,  hear). 
He  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  his  distinguished 
friend,  and  had  been  happy  to  learn  from  him  that 
liberal  measures,  and  free-trade  principles,  were 
making  progress  in  Sweden  (cheers).  They  were 
getting  rid  of  antiquated  barriers  to  commercial 
enterprise,  and  would  soon  enjoy  the  benefits  de- 
rivable from  a  free  interchange  of  commodities, 
and  which,  in  this  country,  had  for  some  time 
past  been  prevented  by  what  he  must  take  the  li- 
berty of  calling  unsdutary  restrictions  (cheers). 
He  had  much  pleasure  in  proposing  the  health  of 
Mr.  Belt,  and  wishing  him  a  safe  and  happy  return 
to  lus  own  country  (loud  cheers) ;  and  if  he  should 
give  them  a  speech  in  reply  in  Swedish,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  company  would  be  all  very  much  enlight- 
ened (laughter  and  applause). 

Mr.  Bblt  briefly  acknowledged  (in  English)  the 
honour  conferred  upon  him  by  the  company,  and 
resumed  his  seat  amidst  general  applause. 

Mr.  Matthbw  Smith  was  now  called  upon 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  which  he  had  given  no- 
tice, namely, "  Stall  Feeding  of  Cattle  and  Economy 
of  Manures.''  Such  a  system  of  agriculture,  he 
observed,  should  be  pursued  as  would  bring  the 
whole  of  the  farm  into  a  productive  state,  in  place 
of.  allowing  half  of  the  farm  to  remain  nominally 
in  grazing,  but  in  reality  producing  nothing. 

''And  as  this, "said  Mr.  Smith,  ''cannot  be 
done  ^thout  manure,  and  manure  cannot  be  had 
without  stock,  the  consideration  naturally  arises, 
'  How  can  the  greatest  quantity  of  stock  be  most 
economically  maintained  ?  and  under  what  manage- 
ment can  the  largest  quantity  of  manure  be  derived 
therefrom  V  Four  years  ago  I  entered  upon  ray 
farm  at  the  Intacks.  I  then  adopted  the  following 
system  (which,  to  mc,  at  first,  appeared  a  very 
difficult  one  to  accomplish,  as  the  whole  of  the  fiurm 


was  in  a  poor,  dirty,  ragged,  wretched  state).  The 
first  year  I  kept  seven  milk  cows,  four  horses,  and 
four  stirks.  In  winter  they  were  fed  in  the  house 
in  the  day  time,  on  cut  tares,  clover,  &c.  During^ 
the  day,  in  summer,  they  were  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture in  an  old  land  grass  field,  of  about  six  acres  ; 
and  in  the  month  of  October  they  were  houjied, 
and  kept  tied  up  during  the  winter,  until  June. 
The  second  year  I  adopted  the  same  system,  but  I 
increased) my  stock  to  nine  cows;  and  the  result 
of  my  stock  feeding  was  that  I  had  a  stock  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  tons  of  hay  left.  The  third  year 
I  adopted  the  same  system,  but  increased  my  stock 
to  twelve  cows ;  and  the  fourth  year  I  adopted  the 
same  system,  but  increased  my  stock  of  cows  to 
fifteen;  and  this  year  1  have  been  enabled  to  in- 
crease my  stock  to  nineteen  milk  cows  and  two 
bulls — (Hear,  hear) — and  have  fed  a  quantity  of  fat 
catUe :  we  shall  have  a  stack  of  hay  left.  This, 
then,  has  been  the  result  of  stall  feeding,  and  by 
the  economy  of  making  the  best  of  everythii^  the 
farm  produces ;  and  I  believe  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  keep  a  still  greater  number  of  cattle,  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  farm  not  being  exhausted. 

"  The  second  year  I  erected  a  steam  apparatus, 
for  steaming  my  wheat  and  oat  chaff,  mixed  with 
turnips  and  the  refuse  hay  cut  into  chaff,  by  which 
I  have  found  a  very  great  saving  in  fodder,  and  in 
keeping  the  stock  in  condition,  and  in  producing  a 
good  return  in  milk. 

"You  ^H  perceive  that  in  the  third  year  I  have 
had  twelve  milk  cows.  Hie  first  year  I  used  for 
winter  feed  a  two-acre  field  of  grass,  which  had 
been  sown  two  years.  In  June  I  turned  out  my 
seven  milk  c(»ws  in  the  day  time  into  this  field,  and 
in  ten  days  I  was  obliged  to  give  them  another 
field,  as  the  whole  had  been  eaten  bare.  Hits  field 
the  next  year  was  sown  with  oats.  The  third  year 
it  was  cropped  in  the  following  manner: — One 
half  was  sown  with  winter  tares,  and  the  other  half 
with  spring  tares ;  and  after  the  winter  tares  had 
been  cut,  I  sowed  that  part  with  globe  turnips. 
The  result  was  that  tlus  field  which  only  kept  me 
seven  cows  about  ten  days  by  pasturing  in  the  day 
time,  kept  me  twelve  cows  with  tares,  fed  in  the 
house,  eight  weeks;  and  the  turnips,  after  the 
winter  tares,  supplied  me  from  three  to  four  weeks 
with  food  for  fifteen  cows. 

"  In  winter,  the  food  of  cattle  ought  to  be  given 
warm.  If  you  adopt  the  steaming  and  the  stall 
feeding,  you  will  find,  by  experience,  that  warmth 
produces  a  saving  of  food ;  it  is,  indeed,  an  equi- 
valent for  food.  Everything  that  cools  the  body  of 
an  animal  causes  a  proportionate  expenditure  of 
food.  In  stall  feeding,  tiie  temperature  of  the  air 
of  the  stalls  should  be  equally  mainttdned,  and  they 
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should  be  kept  clean,  and  the  animals  should  be 
r^f^ularly  fed. 

"  You  win  find  Chat  by  stall-feeding  your  cattle 
you  will  be  enabled  to  keep  three  times,  if  not  four 
times,  the  quantity  of  cattle,  J>y  keeping  the  cattle 
in  the  house  and  bringing  the  food  to  them ;  and 
the  manure  pnnluoed  by  one  of  these  cows,  so 
fed  and  so  bedded,  woiddbemore  than  that  of 
three  cows  pastured  in  summer,  and  fed  in  winter 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

**  Here,  then,  are  two  assertions  well  worthy  se- 
rious attention ;  and  if  they  are  really  founded  in 
fact,  then  any  who  may  be  able  to  keep  one  cow 
would,  by  changing  his  plan,  be  enabled  to  keep 
three;  and  each  one  of  these  producing  as  much 
manure  as  three  fed  in  the  way  you  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  adopt,  the  result  would  be, 
you  would  have  nine  times  as  much  manure  by 
the  new  system  as  by  the  old. 

''The  cows  are  only  in  the  house  during  part  of 
thewinter;  and  whilst  there,  if  there  is  any  open 
weather,  they  are  always  to  he  seen  ranging  over 
the  fields  in  search  of  food;  so  that  I  think  you 
cannot  but  admit  that,  upon  a  calculation  for  the 
entire  year  round,  the  animal  is  not  in  the  house 
more  than  eight  hours  in  the  twenty-four;  and  it 
is  only  the  manure  made  during  this  period  which 
can  be  reckoned  upon.  Therefore  it  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  one  cow  fed  in  the  house  for  twenty- 
four  hours  will  yield  as  much  manure  as  thrae 
cows  only  kept  in  the  house  eight.  But  it  is  quite 
evident,  from  my  experience,  that  if  the  cows  kept 
within  should  be  fed  with  turnips,  hay,  boiled  lin- 
seed, straw,  chaff,  &c.,  and  well  bedded  with  straw, 
wbich.  the  others  are  fed  upon,  leaving  them  little 
or  no  bedding  whatever,  then  the  calculation  must 
turn  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  animal  which  is 
well  fed  and  bedded.  It  has  been  proved  that  ani- 
mals fed  on  oilcake,  linseed,  grains,  &c.,  give  ma* 
nurein  value  double  that  of  common  stock;  for 
abundance  of  nitrogen  is  supplied  where  very  little 
is  required,  and  consequen^y  much  is  voided  in 
dung.  Various  eminent  chemists  have  investigated 
the  amount  of  dung  produced  from  a  given  weight 
of  food  and  fodder.  It  appears  that  one  ton  of 
dry  food  and  straw  gives  a  quantity  of  DBurm-yard 
dung,  which  weighs,  when  recent,  46  to  50  cwt. ; 
after  six  weeks,  40  to  44  cwt. ;  after  eight  weeks, 
38  to  40  cwt. ;  half  rotten,  30  to  35  cwt.;  when 
nearly  rotten,  20  to  25  cwt ;  so  that  we  see  that 
when  farm-yard  dung  is  only  half  rotten,  it  loses 
one-half  of  its  original  weight. 

"  It  is  a  question  which  deserves  the  serious  at- 
tention of  practical  farmers,  as  to  what  time  the 
manure  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  land.  I  last 
year  applied  fresh  dung  to  my  stubble  land,  and 
ploughed  it  in,  about  Novemb^,  for  my  turnip 


crop.  The  result  has  been  that  the  crop  was  equal 
to  turnips  dunged  with  rotten  dung.  In  both 
cases,  I  applied,  at  sowing  time,  two  cwt.  of  guano 
to  the  acre.  I  have  adopted  the  same  plan  this 
year,  by  laying  on  all  the  fresh  dung  I  had  on  hand. 
This,  I  consider,  is  a  great  saving  of  manure, 
and  a  great  saving  of  expense,  and  one  very  im- 
portant to  the  farmer,  besides  a  great  saving  of 
time.  I  have  no  doubt  that  manure  will  be  more 
generally  applied  in  an  unfermented  state.  In 
fiict,  as  farming  generally  improves,  so  also  vnH 
the  mode  of  manuring. 

"  I  now  come  to  speak  to  you  of  liquid  manure, 
of  which  there  are  various  modes  of  application. 
My  tank  is  at  the  back  of  my  farm-buUding  (with 
drains  from  the  house,  byers,  &c.),  in  which  I  have 
a  wood  pump,  and  apply  it  to  the  land  in  a  common 
water  cart,  similar  to  what  you  see  watering  the 
streets.  We  apply  ours  to  our  old-land  grass, 
seeds,  oats,  wheat,  and  turnips,  manure  heaps, 
&c.  Last  year  we  covered  from  thirty  to  forty 
acTBS  with  liquid  manure.  One  grass  field,  about 
four  acres,  which  had  produced  us  only  nine  pikes 
of  hay,  by  the  iq)plication  of  mixed  liquid  manure, 
produced  nineteen  pikes ;  and  the  quality  of  the 
hay  was  much  improved. 

''The  great  diaiqipointment,  in  the  application  of 
urine  water,  arises  from  not  having  properly  con- 
structed tanks,  and  in  not  having  the  urine  in  a  fit 
state  to  apply  to  the  land. 

"  Now,  upon  the  quantity  of  ammonia  contained 
in  farm  yard  manure,  solid  and  fluid,  its  fertilising 
powers  to  a  very  considerable  extent  depend.  Mr. 
Sapringer  analysed  urine  in  three  different  states : 
— First,  when  fresh ;  secondly,  after  being  putre- 
fied by  itself;  and  thirdly,  after  being  putrefied 
and  previously  mixed  with  its  own  bulk  of  water. 
When  fresh,  100,000  parts  he  found  contained  205 
parts  of  ammonia;  but,  after  putrefaction,  this 
proportion  of  ammonia  was  increased  to  487  parts, 
or  considerably  more  than  doubled ;  and  when  wa- 
tered previously,  it  was  then  found  to  contain,  after 
putrefiiction,  1,622  of  ammonia,  or  nearly  eight 
times  the  quantity  it  did  when  fresh.  Not  only  is 
the  quality  of  the  lurine  and  the  solid  affected  by 
age,  sex,  food,  and  difference  of  animal,  but  in 
cold  weather  the  amount  of  ammonia,  or  rather  the 
principle  affording  it,  is  less;  often  it  is  not  half 
in  winter  what  it  is  in  summer.  This  I  hold  is  a 
strong  proof  of  the  advantage  of  summer  soiling, 
so  that  it  may  be  reduced  to  some  general  prin- 
ciple, easily  understood  and  easily  remembered. 
These  facts  are  scattered  up  and  down  amongst  the 
various  writere  on  the  different  quality  of  manures 
afforded  by  diflferent  ammals,  or  the  same  animals 
at  different  times.    We  may,  with  this  division, 
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present  in  a  table  the  eompoaitioa  oi  the  urine  of 
various  animals  at  one  glance  :-*- 

Water. 
Cattle  urine,  per  lOOtb.. .  92*62  .. 

Horse 94'00  . . 

Sheep 98-00  .. 

Hogf 92^60  .. 


Human 


96?6 


Salts.  Am. 

3-39  ..  4-00 

V03  ..  0-70 

12*00  ..  «'80 

1.76  ..  5*64 

I'Sa  .,  236 


Now,  bear  in  imnd  that  the  last  column  gives  the 
(rue  value  of  the  different  liquids.  The  actual 
amount  of  ammonia  in  human  urine  and  cattle 
dung  is  about  the  same;  yet,  in  actual  practice,  the 
effects  of  urine  are  double  those  of  dung.  Look 
at  the  reason  of  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  prin- 
ciple which  gives  ammonia  in  urine  runs  at  once 
by  putrefaction  into  that  state;  whereas  hi  dnng 
the  ammonia  arises  from  a  slower  decay.  Hence 
we  have  a  quick  action  with  the  liquid,  a  slower 
one  with  the  solid.  A  second  cause  of  the  better 
effects  of  the  liquids,  on  growing  crops,  is,  that  it 
contains,  besides  the  ammonia,  a  hx  greater  amount 
of  salts,  and  gives  a  more  permanent  effect.  Hie 
amount  of  salts  in  human,  eow,  and  horse  dung. 
Is  about  lib  in  every  100;  whilst  the  urine  of  the 
same  animal  contsdns  nearly  61b.  in  every  100.  A 
third  cause  of  the  great  fertilizmg  action  is  found 
in  the  peenliar  character  of  some  of  these  salts, 
which  are  oompeeed  of  eoda,  potash,  lime,  &c«, 
united  to  an  aeid  foitoed  from  urea  in  the  animal 
body.  Unless  you  understand,  then,  ^princi- 
fdee  of  these  actions,  and  apply  them  too«  your 
kbourisall  vanity  when  you  attempt  to  save  your 
own  or  your  cattle's  urine.  Let  this  be  a  maxim 
with  yo»— '  Kasp  what  you  have  got,  and  ^atch 
what  you  can'  (laaghter).  This  must  never  be  lost 
$a^t  of  in  manure. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  fanportanoe  of  adopting  sneh 
an  improvement  In  agricoltiflre  wiU  be  eaafly  com- 
prehended by  the  following  ealenlallon  t-^The 
extent  of  land  under  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  about  eight  millk>ns  of  acres,  and  the  average 
produce  about  3  quarten  or  34  busheb.  Now,  if 
this  average  could  only  be  increased  to  30  bnshels, 
this  would  yield  six  millions  of  quattcrs.  This 
produce,  at  the  average  price  of  years  to  come,  I 
will  not  take  the  present  price,  but  say  60e.  per 
quarter,  would  yield  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  oi 
money.  It  is,  therefore,  on  the  weight  of  the 
crop,  the  great  increase  of  food  for  stock,  and  the 
snp^or  manure  made  from  that  stock,  that  the 
very  stability  of  the  nation  is  involved  in  this  ques« 
tion.  We  are  now|bronght  into  competition  with 
aS  the  worid;  and  if  we  neglect  to  improve  our 
lands  by  every  means  in  onr  power,  to  supply  our 
own  increasing  population  with  food,  the  fault  wOl 
Me  inth  ourseJ^M*'  (applause). 


When  Mr.  Smith  had  eome  to  a  eondoaioo,  a 
short,  animated  discussion,  in  which  Mesna,  Gf«y, 
Harbottie,  Lee,  Gan^>kni,  and  others  took  part, 
ensued.  In  reply  to  qneatimia  put  to  himi  Mr. 
Bmitii  stated  h*1,  That  tanks  not  nnfrsqueiitty 
proved  useless,  because  not  properly  eonstmeted. 
All  tiie  wtne  of  the  bqmd  mm  allowed  to  rocape 
into  the  $a,  and  no  benefit  was  derived  from  what 
ramatned.  fi«  The  ofpense  of  his  i 
was  £5  altogether.  3.  Two  ivaggoas  of 
eoal  serrod  him  tlie  whole  year.  4«  While  increas- 
ing his  stock  he  had  not  mctcaeed  tiie  extent  of  the 
farm  to  wiiieh  the  expenments  applied.  5.  He 
kept  the  same  number  of  horses  die  whole  time. 
6.  TliemaanrewaslaidonthesiBliReeandplGu^ud 
in— -not  in  drills.  The  land  was  on  a  deelivity,  and 
he  foond  it  better  to  parane  this  plan* 

ThB  Pubsidbmt  oflferod  a  lew  remarks  as  to 
the  application  of  raw  and  old  mamoe.  The 
effect  to  be  prodnoed,  he  said,  wast  always  be  taken 
mto  oonsideiation,  beforo  dedding  what  kind  of 
manufe  to  i^ply.  If  a  qniek  action,  extending 
over  a  short  poind  of  tiaae^  were  veqnvedi  or  if  they 
desired  a  stower  and  more  permaneat  eflhct»  they 
most  manufe  aecor£ngiy.  Mr#  Gray  related  a 
case  m  point.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  found  by  ana* 
lysis  that  raw  manure  contsined  mero  virtue  than 
rotten.  He  therefove  foil  into  the  error  which  men 
of  theory,  ignorant  of  prectioe,  wero  apt  to  commit! 
he  eame  to  te  eonclndon  that  raw  mamve,  aa  a 
general  rule,  was  pteibrable  to  rotten.  The  enter«» 
priring  farmers  of  Berwieksbire  aeted  upon  the 
philosopher's  deduction :  they  pkeed  row  mannra 
in  their  turnip  drills.  The  ooaseqnence  was,  as  a 
mpid  action  was  required^  that  the  4»ops  were  ligiiti 
while  thoee  of  ndghbonring  foimers^-^nen  of  the 
old  school  were  hsnvy  i  andthelaofi^wentaganufk 
the  sfnrited  and  improving  tenantry  of  Berwickr 
shire.  If  guano  and  foldynrd  mannn  wero  naed^ 
it  was  belter  to  apply  them  together  than  separately* 
Hie  one  acted  as  a  qui^ner-Hhe  other  enrted  a 
slower  but  more  permaneBt  inftueaMBe}  and  thus 
a  double  advantage  was  gafaMd  when  the  two  were 
used  together,  and  heavier  turnipe  would  be  pro* 
duoed. 

Mr.  Hunn  said  it  was  eertahily  neesasary  thai 
the  manure  should  be  snifered  to  forment  bafiite 
application,  or  be  ploughed  in^  and  kft  to  ferment 
underground,  liiere  was  anotiier  thing  to  be 
taken  into  coneideration ;  and  that  wm,  the  natnro 
of  the  subscnl.  He  weidd  not  have  mamired  ae  he 
had  done,  had  his  subsoil  been  gravel  instead  ef 
chky.  Behig  day  it  held  the  manure.  The  turnips 
were  a  heavy  crop.  The  women  told  him  they  had 
taken  off  their  garten  (hmghter),  to  i 
of  the  turnipe,  and  ti^ey  foimd  tiiem  of  i 
eIrevaflBreneethandieiir  own  waists  (greet  leoilrtw 
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ATOleef  ihtfnkavM  pMsid  by  MdMHation  to 
Mr.  Snith,  for  hw  oioeUent  piper* 

Mr.  Smith  ntorned  thanks.  He  hod  8etti»  ho 
and,  many  {utn^ywik,  in  which  a  lanmtabie  dio* 
roRard  of  aoosomf  vma  nnUe«  An  nnnonntf  of 
maam  wu  wasted.  Tha  liqaido  wno  niiwed  to 
nm  horn  tho  hovMOteods  imhoodfid  The  iohda 
Isf  Mekiiig  in  hoapoy  with  their  virtnei  Oicsping 
iiilotfae  ataKwphon.  When  tbio  Warttf ol  aetion 
hadgDnooBfotatamo^itbo  iuntier  toned  «v«r  his 
haap^  aad  teiowed  tfaoiinprovidoDt  prateaOi  Thoili 
whm  the  nuuio  was  londorad  worihiess "  when 
nothing  hot  straw  and  loblnlh  was  left-»4t  wis 


sp]4isd  to  the  land,  and  disappdntment  was  the 
residt*  If  great  crops  were  wanted,  the  manure- 
heap  nmst  bo  the  farmer's  great  care.  (A  cry  of, 
**  How  do  yon  keep  your  manure  ?")•  The  heap 
shoold  bo  oosiposed  of  manure  and  soil  in  alternate 
kyeiv*  The  soil  fixed  the  ammooia.  It  waa  also 
deshaUe  to  thtow  all  retee  animsl  substiaces  into 
the  heap,  which  was  thomby  greatly  enriched. 

Mr.  Haabottlb  gave  *'Tha  health  of  the  Pre* 
sidoBt/'  which  was  dfonk  with  loud  and  general 
ehoers)  and  when  odier  toasts  had  been  drunks 
the  company  broke  up« 
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Hie  annual  meeting  of  4his'ckib  wss  held  at  the 
Hawldkis's  Arms,  Probus,  where  about  thirty  per- 
sons sat  down  to  a  good  dinner  provided  by  Mr. 
Weekes.  The  chair  was  taken  on  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  Tresawna,  with  Mr.  R.  Dpble  aotii^f  as  vice. 
Vaffiotts  tabuUr  ststeSMnU  wore  suspended  at  th« 
end  of  the  ro^m,  eontaining  analyses  of  teils  and 
manurssj  snd  thoresaSts  df  experimeats  iastitoted 
withfdiffnanliduiures  by  J*  H«  TreidayBe>  Bsq.« 
Heligan;  J.  D.  €Hlbert»  Esq^  Trehssick;  at  Tr#- 
withen,  the  lasidcaco  of  G.  H.  T.  Hawkbs,  Esq^ 
the  expeiimflnts  being  made  by  Mr.  Treihewy ;  at 
TVerarbyiv  Fh>bas,  byMr^KendaUi  aad  also  by 
Mr.  Chsries  Buksi  Now^*  Alsctaie^  foonded 
on  theee  aipefnaeals>  WH  delivered  in  the  course  of 
lbs  ovswig  by  Mr^  Kaikedc«  and  to  the  fiiU  report 
of  it  w^ieh  we  have  given  we  invite  the  atts«tkm  of 
our  agtioifltural  readers,  as  it  lays  befiire  them  many 
hnpartantrBsnksfromthaoseof  diflelant  artifleiid 

Aftsrihe  usoal  loyal  sod  ooiapliaientaty  toasto 
were  f^vsn  and  responded  to, 

Mr.  Karxsbk  read  a  papor  founded  on  daperi- 
ments  mads  and  attested  by  nMabcrs  of  the  dub> 
on  tho  use  and  appUeatloii  of  eertni  aitificiai 
■aunires  far  fhs  turnip  crop.  Mr.  Karkosfcsaidbe 
fidt  honoured  in  bsing,  by  request,  dis  humble  axh 
positor  of  iho  praettesi  experieuco  of  Baemben  of 
the  dub$  sad  he  would  beg  to  suggest  Ibr  theit 
guidance,  in  the  eoorae  of  the  inqiury,  that  wImo 
the  prodnco  obtaimfd  by  thoappMoation  of  two  ua« 
fike  manures  in  the  SBBM  eBpttimsat  does  not  differ 
mora  then  a  ton  or  a  t^naada  half  per  acre»  the 
effect  of  the  two  maanres  should  be  eonsidsred  ss 
piadically  equal,  since  the  amount  of  difference 
majr  have  arisen  from  tbeuniyce  (pialMosof  thesoQ 
to  which  the  manure  were  respectively  applied. 
Among  the  many  experiments  intruited  to  his  re- 
vising there  wsfe  none  that  he  could  find  «o  de- 


sarviBg  of  thdr  attentwn  as  those  made  with  bones 
and  sidphurle  add.  The  use  of  bone  dust  had 
boon  so  gensnl  and  so  SKtenstve  as  a  manure  for 
turnips  for  so  many  years,  llist  it  may  bs.imaginsd 
thai  soareely  anything  new  could  bo  adduced  re- 
specting it;  but  the  experiments  before  him  mado 
with  bones  disiolv«d  in  sulphuric  add,  ooramonly 
called  oil  of  vttriol^  showed  that  they  had  much 
more  to  learn  in  the  economy  of  diis  valuable 
manuNL  The  first  experiment  to  whidi  he 
would  direct  their  attention,  with  this  new  for* 
tiliaer^  was  mads  by  J*  H.  TremaynSi  "Baq.,  of 
Heligtta.  Three  acres  of  strong  loamy  clay  slate 
soil  were  appropriated  for  the  experiment.  Tie 
seed  was  Sldrvhige'B  variety,  sown  hi  the  latter  part 
of  May,  1840,  hi  drills  of  twenty^soven  inches 
apsrt^  Bochof  the  manures  was  mixed  with  four* 
tssn  bushels  of  wood  and  coal  ashes  per  acre,  which 
was  driDsd  in  with  the  seed.  The  foUowhig  states 
ment  shows  ihe  cfifferent  manures  applied^  the  cost 
per  acre,  and  the  profits  per  acre  f— 

Produce 
No.        MasnreperAne.  Cost*     per  Acre. 

1.  24  bushels  bone  dust    ,        72s,      301  tons* 

2 .  8  busbds  of  bone  dust  and  \  ^m        ^^ 

100  lbs.  sulphuric  acid  J  ^^'      ^^     '» 
».    20  cart  loads  of  good  farm  \  -^„       „., 

yard  manure  .     f^'      ^^     •» 

The  Swedes  grweii  by  the  vitriolised  bones  were 
the  eariiest  in  leaf,  and  fitted  to  hoe  sooner  than 
th«  othev  phmts.  Ultimately  there  was  no  great 
diffiffenee  in  tho  weight  of  bulbs,  but  the  difference 
in  the  expense  per  acre  was  very  considenble,  the 
bone  dust  and  dung  costing  mon  than  the  amount 
stated,  as  the  extra  expenses  of  carting  and  spread-^ 
ing  the  dung  were  not  taken  into  the  account.  Mr. 
Karkeek  said  it  should  be  observed  that  the  crops 
in  this  experiment^  compared  with  those  afterwards 
mentioned^  might  appeair  large;  but  it  should  be 
reoMabered  that  the  turnip  crop  of  18i5  was  ona 
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of  the  largest,  and  the  one  of  1846,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  smallest,  since  the  general  introduction  of  arti- 
ficial manure  into  the  county.  In  this  and  the 
other  experiments  he  had  purposely  omitted  the 
odd  hundred-weights  when  they  had  not  amoonted 
to  the  fourth  part  of  a  ton.  The  proportion  of 
hones  and  acid  used  per  acre  upon  Mr.  Tremayne'a 
experiment  is  unusually  large ;  the  quantity  now  re- 
commended is  four  bushels  of  fine  bone  dust,  weigh- 
ing about  ISOlbs.  to  80lbs.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  the  common  oil  of  vitriol  of  the  shops  not 
being  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose.  Mr. 
Karkeek  then  stated  the  method  of  manufacturing 
the  vitriolisKcd  bones,  now  commonly  known  as 
super-phosphate  of  lime;  there  were,  however,  he 
said,  several  difficulties  in  the  way  of  farmers  mak- 
ing the  preparation  for  themselves,  and  to  obviate 
these  difficulties  the  super-phosphate  is  prepared  in 
a  dry  powder  ready  for  use,  and  sold  at  as  cheap, 
if  not  cheaper  rate,  than  a  &rmer  could  make  it 
himself.  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Jour- 
nal Committee  of  the  Royal  Agricnlturai  Society, 
was  the  first  to  direct  the  attentbn  of  farmers  to  the 
value  of  dry  super-phosphate,  in  an  experiment 
made  with  bones  in  three  different  ways.  The  trial 
ground  was  three  acres.  On  one  part  a  nuxture  of 
bones  and  acid  was  drilled  at  the  rate  of  four 
bushels  and  a  half  of  bones  to  the  acre ;  in  another 
part,  bone  dust  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels  per 
acre ;  and  on  the  third  part  the  dry  super-phosphate 
at  the  rate  of  two  cwt.  per  acre.  The  result  was 
that  the  dry  super-phosphate  surpassed  the  bones 
as  well  as  itte  vitriolized  bones  wUch  he  had  manu- 
factured himself.  The  bones  produced  44}  cwt.  of 
turnip  bulbs  on  the  fifth  of  an  acre,  at  an  expense 
of  55s.  per  acre ;  the  mixture  of  bones  and  sulphuric 
acid  produced  49 i  cwt., at  a  cost  of  228.  per  acre; 
and  the  dry  super-phosphate  produced  53  cwt.  <tf 
turnips  on  the  same  space,  at  an  expense  only  of 
17s.  per  acre.  Many  of  the  experiments  intrusted 
to  his  care  confirmed  Mr.  Pusey's  statement,  as  to 
the  economy  of  using  superphosphate  of  lime  for  a 
manure.  The  following  experiment  was  made  on 
Treverbyn  estate,  in  Probus,  by  Mr.  J.  Kendall,  on 
a  barley  arish,  the  soil  of  a  light  loamy  character, 
resting  on  brown  arinaceous  slate,  and  valued  at 
25s.  per  acre :  FMnce 

No.         Manure  per  Acre.  Cost,    per  Acre. 

1.    12  bushels  ofbone  dust  and  l^^.         ,^   ^ 

2  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid /^-      ^   ***"'• 
2. 


20  bushels  of  bone  dust  and  1 

one  cart  load  of  wood  V68s.      18}  „ 
ashes  •        •        •        J 

3.  Dry  super-phosphate        .     64s.      20     „ 

4.  3  cart  loads  of  wood  ashes  1 

and  3  cart  loads  of  field  V  338.  8    „ 

ashes  ...         J 
The  object  Mr.  Kendall  had  in  view  in  maldng 
the  experiment  was  to  test  bones  in  three  difiTerent 


ways  at  about  the  same  expense.  The  super-phos- 
phate took  the  lead  at  the  commencement,  and  con- 
tinued it  throughout.  The  rapidity  of  growth  is 
seen  in  every  experiment  made  with  snper-phos- 
phate,  which  is  of  essential  importance;  for  the 
turnip  is  a  pbnt  which  exposes  a  large  suifrce  of 
leaf  to  the  atmosphere,  and  on  this  depends  its 
power  of  obtaining  organic  matters  from  the  atmo- 
sphere. Mr.  Kendall's  experiment  is  not  a  fovonr- 
able  one  as  for  as  the  super-phosphate  is  concerned, 
there  being  no  saving  of  expense,  and  the  produce 
in  each  case  being  neariy  equal.  The  next  experi- 
ment is  a  trial  of  Ichaboe  guano  against  the  dry 
super-phosphate,  by  Mr.  Charles  P&rks,  at  Newlyn, 
on  a  wheaten  arish,  the  scnl  of  a  deep  loamy  chanc- 
ter,  resting  on  armaceous  slate,  and  valued  at  25b. 
per  acre.    The  extent  of  land  was  five  acres. 

Produce  per 
No.       Manure  per  Acre.       Coat.    Acre  without 

Tops. 

1.    2J  cwt.  of  Ichaboe  1      ^28.  6d.    13}tons. 

guano  J  * 

«•    2i  cwt^of  super- J     ^^^^     ^^j    ^^ 

He  had  several  experiments  of  this  character  before 
him,  and  in  every  instance  the  super-phosphate 
proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  cheap  manure,  and 
rapid  in  its  fertilising  properties.  J.  S.  Enys,  Esq., 
df  Enys,  tried  the  super-phosphate  on  a  piece  of 
sparry  soil,  resting  on  coarse  argillaceous  slate,  near 
Cardew  downs,  valued  at  lOs.  6d.  per  acre.  On 
27  rows,  measuring  29*403  square  foet,  manured 
with  two  cwt.  of  Ichaboe  guano,  the  weight  of  tur- 
nips without  tops  was  eight  tons  per  acre;  whilst 
on  22  rows,  measuring  24,948  square  feet,  manured 
with  two  cwt.  of  super-phosphate,  die  weight  of 
bulbs  averaged  deven  tons  per  acre.  The  Rev.  T. 
Phillpotts,  of  Feock,  instituted  some  very  extensive 
experiments  with  different  manures  for  turnips,  and 
the  result  confirms  the  experiments  previously  men- 
tioned, as  he  obtained  as  heavy  a  crop  wiUi  four 
cwt.  of  sttper«phosphate  and  a  half  cwt.  of  Potter's 
artificial  guano  mixed,  at  an  expense  of  46s.  per 
acre,  as  with  thirty-two  bushels  of  bone  dust,  at  a 
cost  of  96s.,  or  with  thirty-two  busheb  of  bone 
dust  and  a  half  cwt.  of  Potter's  guano,  at  a  cost  of 
102s.,  or  with  twenty-eight  loads  of  rich  butchers' 
dung,  at  a  cost  of  l68s.  per  acre.  The  next  expe- 
riment was  instituted  at  Trewithen,  the  seat  of 
C.  H.  T.  Hawldns,  Esq.,  by  Mr.  Tk^eUiewy,  with 
four  different  kinds  of  manures  for  turnips,  on  an 
old  ley  pasture  of  a  loamy  character,  resting  on 
arinaceous  sbte,  valued  at  30s.  per  acre : — 

IVodnce 
No.       Manure  per  Acre.  Coat,      per  Acre. 

1.  Ichaboe  guano  •  368.       93i  tons. 

2.  Liebig's  patent  manure  358.       24     „ 

3.  Dry  super-phosphate  458.       234   » 

4.  Bone  dust       .        .  72b.       20i  „ 
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The  moet  interestiiig  part  of  this  ezperimeiit  is 
the  effect  of  ''liebig's  turnip  manure/'  which  pro- 
duced the  largest  crop  at  the  smallest  expense. 
This  manure  pushed  the  turnip  plant  more  rapidly 
forward  than  either  of  the  others,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  same  effect  does  not  always  attend  its  ope- 
rations, for  in  the  very  next  experiment  made  by 
the  same  party,  on  Camwinick  estate,  and  in  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  soil,  it  had  quite  a  contrary  effect. 
Hiis  was  on  a  plot  of  ground  of  six  acres,  purposely 
reclaimed  from  the  wastes  adjoining  Trelyon  com- 
mon, by  stubbing,  beating,  and  burning,  as  is 
usually  practised  in  cultivating  the  gorse  wastes  in 
this  county.  The  soil  is  of  a  coarse  character  rest- 
ing on  argillaceous  slate : — 

Cost        Produce 
No.        Manure  per  Acre.        per  Acre,  per  Acre. 

1.  liebig's  tunup  manure         35s.        12}  tons. 

3.  SaldanhaBav  guano.  No.  1.  sas.       27     „ 

3.  Super-jihosphate  of  lime       45s.       20i    „ 

4.  Bone  oust     .        .        .        72s.        26}    ,, 

5.  Ichaboe  guano      .        .        388.        20|    „ 

6.  Saldanha  Bay  guano.  No.  2.  38s.        26 1    „ 

In  remarking  upon  this  experiment,  Mr.  Karkeek 
said,  the  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  is  the 
emaU  produce  from  Liebig's  manure,  compared 
with  its  effect  in  the  former  experiment,  for  in  this 
case  it  appeared  to  have  acted  the  worst  of  the  lot. 
He  then  proceeded  to  account  for  the  contrary 
action  of  this  manure  on  the  two  soils  by  stating 
that  the  meadow  at  Trewithen  having  been  highly 
manured  for  the  last  seven  years  with  £urm-yard 
dung,  might  be  considered  as  fiedrly  rich  in  carbon- 
ised and  nitrogenized  matter,  besides  a  tolerable 
amount  of  alkaline  phosphates  and  silicates ;  but 
the  Camwinick  soil  could  not  afford  much  of  these 
matters,  for  excepting  the  ashes  left  from  the  burn- 
ing of  the  furze  roots,  &c.,  there  was,  probably,  very 
little  else,  saving  the  inorganic  or  mineral  elements 
which  the  soil  itself  afforded.  He  then  remarked 
upon  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  soil  of  this  county 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  which  was  but  sel- 
dom considered,  and  afterwards  gave  the  analysis 
of  Camwinick  soil  (by  Mr.  Hunt),  stating  his  belief 
that  the  failure  of  Liebig's  manure  on  that  soil  was 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
phosphates,  and,  perhaps,  of  azotixed  matter  also. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  composition  of  Professor 
Liebig's  manure ;  he  believed  it  to  be  entirely  a 
mineral  one ;  but  the  next  experiment  would  per- 
haps throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  its  failure 
at  Camwinick.  This  was  made  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  by  J.  D.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  Trelissick,  on  a  wheaten 
arish  of  ten  acres,  lying  on  coarse  argillaceous  slate, 
abounding  in  quarts  (provincially  spar  stones,)  the 
soil  of  which  was  extrsmely  poor,  having  been  very 
considerably  injured  by  bad  fanning  previous  to  its 
coming  into  Mr,  Qilberf  s  possession.     It  was 


valued  at  12s.  per  acre,  and  in  preparing  the  land 
for  a  turnip  crop  of  "Scotch  yellows,"  it  was 
ploughed  seven  inches  deep,  and  the  seed  and 
manure  drilled  in  twenty-seven  inches  apart. 

Cost      Produce 
No.        Manure  per  Acre.         per  Acre,  per  Acre. 

1.  Bone  dust      .        .  72s.       10  tons. 

2.  *Fi8h  refuse  (one  load  of) 

fish  oi!al  mixed  with  11  >  llj  » 
loads  of  earth)              ) 

3.  Farm-yard  dung  lOOs.  loi  „ 

4.  3  cwt.    IMhiin    patent^    35^  q  ^^ 

manure  y 

5.  3    cwt.    Liebig's    patent) 

manure,  with  200  lbs.  >  598.        1 1 S   >s 
of  Ichaboe  guano  J 

6.  400  lbs.  of  Icluiboe  guano      32s.        15     „ 

7.  24  bushels  of  bone  dust ) 

and  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  >  91s.        20|   „ 
of  soda        .  J 

8.  24  bushels  of  bones  and  ) 

100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  >   98s.        20|  „ 
potash  J 

Tha  produce  in  each  case,  excepting  the  two  last, 
was  exceedingly  light,  but  the  experiment  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  as  testing  the  effect  of  eight  different 
manures  on  a  poor  exhausted  soil.  In  this  instance 
Liebig's  manure,  compared  ivith  the  guano.  No.  C, 
at  about  the  same  cost  per  acre,  yielded  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  weight  of  turnips ;  and  in  the  trial  No. 
5,  where  200lbs.  of  Ichaboe  guano  were  added  to 
Liebig's  manure,  the  weight  of  turnips,  compared 
with  No.  4,  was  exactly  doubled.  The  guano  in 
this  instance  contained,  according  to  analysis,  30 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  magnesia,  oxa- 
late of  lime,  and  25  per  cent,  of  ammoniacal  salts. 
From  this  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  inactivity 
of  liebig's  manure  on  Camwinick,  was  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  asotized  matters  in  the  soil,  as  well  as 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phosphate,  for 
when  botli  were  added  in  the  guano  used  in  Mr. 
Gilbert's  experiment,  the  crop  was  equal  to  that 
produced  by  twenty-five  loads  of  good  farm-yard 
manure,  and  superior  to  that  produced  by  twenty- 
four  bushels  of  bone  dust.  In  Nos.  7  and  8,  in  the 
last  mentioned  experiment,  they  had  a  striking 
proof  of  the  utility  of  combining  nitrogenized  sub- 
stances with  the  phosphates  when  absent  in  the 
soil ;  for  the  addition  of  lOOlbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  in 
one  case,  and  the  same  weight  of  nitrate  of  potash 
in  another  case,  produced  an  increase  over  No.  1, 
when  the  bone  dust  was  used  without  these  salts,  of 
double  the  produce.  Both  these  salts  furnish  ni- 
trogen to  the  plant  as  well  as  an  alkali,  and  hence 
their  value  in  addition  to  the  bone  manure,  on  a 


*  The  recent  fish  refuse,  according  to  a  note  in 
the  last  edition  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  work  on  Agricul- 
cultural  Chemistry,  contains  about  four  per  cent,  of 
nitrogeUf  besides  the  phosphates. 
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soil  previously  exhansted  of  these  materials- lOOlbB. 
of  each  furnishing  about  iQlbg.  of  nitrogen.  The 
nearly  equal  effect  of  these  two  ialt«  was  rather 
opposed  to  his  preconceived  notion ;  he  expected  to 
find  the  nitrate  of  potash  produce  the  largest  crop, 
and  must  ascribe  the  effect  of  this  aiAtrore  to  the 
nitrogen  only,  or  to  the  principle  that  both  potash 
and  soda  are  capable  of  replacing  each  other  in  the 
livmg  vegetable,  without  materially  affecting  its 
growth*  It  WM  likewise  observed  that  tbe  plants 
of  Nos.  7  and  8  grew  more  rapidly  at  the  com- 
mencement than  any  of  the  others,  which  might 
reasonably  be  expetted,  as  the  soil  required  a  nitTo- 
genized  substance  to  support  the  leaf  a»d  stem  of 
the  plant.  The  turnip  crop  can  be  cultivated*  per- 
haps, with  a  smaller  supply  of  Qitragenised  sub- 
stances than  ahnost  any  oUier,  partleularly  when 
compared  with  wheat,  barley,  beans,  Set,  Science 
now  taught  them  that  the  atmosphere  yields  its  por- 
tion to  the  growth  of  plants,  as  well  ae  the  soil. 
Hence  the  larger  the  vegetable  surfaces  they  could 
present  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape  of  hixnrlant 
stem  and  foliage,  the  more  they  should  absoil)  frotn 
it ;  and  this  was  partly  effected  by  the  organic  mat- 
ters in  the  soili  whether  supplied  in  the  shape  of 
manure,  or  from  accumulated  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  in  a  state  of  decay.  Therefore,  if  the  fkrmer 
does  not  possess  these  materials  in  the  land,  he 
must  carry  them  in  the  cheapest  way  he  can.  Good 
farm-yard  manure,  in  a  recent  state,  not  too  much 
decayed,  will  afford  him  an  abundant  supply;  and 
unless  these  matters  are  suppBed  to  the  soil,  the 
inorganic  or  mineral  elements,  such  as  the  alkaline 
phosphates  and  silicates,  will  not  be  of  much  avul 
to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  Mr.  Karkeek  then  ad- 
verted to  the  doctrine  recently  introduced  by  Pro- 
fessor liebig,  which  under-estimated  the  influence 
of  organic  manures  in  the  soil,  and  attached  the 
more  importance  to  the  inorganic  constituents  of 
plants,  by  keeping  a  supply  of  which  in  the  soil  he 
is  of  opinion  that  the  carbon  and  nitrogen,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  will  be 
suppHed  through  the  atmosphere.  This  is  a  theory 
altogther  opposed  to  the  experiments  which  he  (Mr. 
Karkeek)  had  placed  before  them  that  day,  and  it 
was  also  opposed  to  liebig^s  previous  teaching. 
They  might  rely  upon  it  that  the  inorganic  elements 
were  of  very  little  use  in  a  soil  as  food  for  plants 
without  a  corresponding  supply  of  the  organic ;  in- 
deed, he  was  of  opinion  that  the  roots  of  plants  have 
neither  the  power  of  assimilating  the  inorganic  sub- 
stances in  the  soil,  or  the  organic  eubstance  from 
the  atmosphere,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  grow  twenty  tons  of  turnips  per  acre,  un- 
less they  are  supplied  with  a  fair  proportion  of  car* 
bonaceons  and  aaotiied  eubetances  in  Ae  soiL  Tht 
reason  that  guano  answered  so  weQ.  was  beeanse^Hi 


contained  (Hke  finrm^ytttrl  dung)  sll  die  elements 
which  plants  reqtdre;  and  putting  either  into  the 
earth  restored  those  substances  which  tiie  plants 
abstract  from  it,  and  which  ate  necessary  to  thdr 
growth.  For  the  turnip  crop  next  season  he  would 
recommend  them  to  use  a  mixture  of  super-phos- 
phate  of  lime  and  guano,  in  preference  to  eitiier  uf 
thode  manures  singly,  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  would  be  found  to  be  a  useful  and  eco- 
nomical manure,  not  only  for  tUmipe,  but  for  grain 
crops  generally.  Another  advantage  derived  from 
the  mixing  of  these  manures  was^  that  the  super- 
phosphate fixes  the  volatile  parts  of  the  guano,  and 
prevents  its  dissipation  into  the  atmosphere,  which 
loss  must  otherwise  ensue  When  so  small  a  quan- 
tity as  two  cwti  or  three  cwt»  is  distributed  over  an 
acre  of  ground  as  a  top  draseing  ifor  corn  or  grass, 
particularly  in  dry  Weirther*  Some  of  the  ffnanos 
are  more  evaporable  in  the  atmospibere  at  eo<6nion 
temperatures  than  others.  The  South  American  is 
less  volatile  than  that  frpm  Ichaboe  and  other  Afri- 
can localities,  which,  under  circumstances  of  ex- 
posure, should  be  dther  mixed  with  a  substance 
that  would  lessen  its  volatilitjr,  or  be  quickly  covered 
up  in  the  soil.  When  the  last  is  done,  he  believed 
he  might  safely  say  that  it  produced  as  good  an 
efibct  on  the  crop  for  which  it  is  applied  as  tlie 
Peruvian.  But  the  deposit  at  Ichaboe  had  been 
long  since  exhausted,  and  they  wotdd  be  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  other  kinds.  Mr.  Katkeek  con- 
cluded by  stating  tliat  he  had  confined  himself 
strictiy  to  an  explanation  of  the  experiments  before 
him,  and  the  theories  he  had  advanced  were  open  to 
fair  and  legitimate  discussion. 

Mr.  W.  Carokll  inquired  whether  super-jihoft- 
phate  would  be  of  strength  to  temaitt  in  the  land  so 
long  as  bone  dust.  It  appeared  that  the  latter  had 
remained  on  Carnwinick  estate  for  ten  yean. 

Mr.  KAftKKBB:  said  his  object  was  torecommend 
a  manure  that  would  produce  at  a  cheap  and  rapid 
rate.  Hie  super-phosphate  bdng  a  soluble  sub- 
stance, they  could  not  expect  it  to  remain  so  lofttg 
in  the  soil  as  the  bone  dust.  He  did  not  for  anno- 
ment  compare  the  two  manures  together  m  poivxt 
of  stability.  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Tretiiewy  on 
Carnwinick  were  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  showing 
as  they  did  the  permanendy  of  bone  dust  ss  a  ff?r- 
tilizer. 

Mr.  Trsthkwy,  adverting  to  the  last  experi- 
ments on  Carnwinick  estate,  said  they  confirmed 
Mr.  Karksek's  views  as  to  the  rapidity  of  groVeth 
after  applying  super-phosphate.  At  the  first  stmrt 
of  the  turnips,  the  portion  manured  with  super- 
phosphate went  considerably  a  head  of  the  rest,  but 
afterwards  it  ftll  baek»  At  Ttewithen,  the  value  of 
land  bmg  SOe.  per  aera,  the  produce  fnak  tlnree 
<)iMUters  of  bone  dtst  was  twenty  tons  per  aeve; 
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irtdls  it  Olmirfiiiek,  ^kben  tlM  land  was  wofih  only 
58.  per  aci«»  (he  produce  from  ^6  same  quantity  of 
bone  doflt  was  upwards  of  twenty-six  tons  per  acre. 
Tbis  showed  the  action  of  bone  dust  on  certain 
soils ;  he  had  found  it  answer  exceedingly  well  on 
newly  recUdmed  land, 

Mr»  Karkbsk  said  it  bad  been  frequently  seen 
in  praefciei  that  three-quarters  of  bone  dost,  each 
bushel  weighing  about  48lbs.,  would prodnee  belter 
crops  of  Swede  turnips  on  waste  lands  than  on  old 
pastures.  In  consequence  of  that,  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wastes  of  this  eoiinty 
might  be  cultivated,  and  bone  dust  should  there- 
fore be  considered  as  one  of  the  vfiy  best  maourss 
ever  introduced  for  this  purpose.  It  was  the  quan- 
tity of  potash  eoBtained  in  this  deseripCion  of  soil, 
and  having  never  been  made  use  of,  thai  enabled 
the  tnniip  crop  to  come  forward  as  it  did  on  the 
Cornish  wastes. 

Mr.  Gill  observed  tiiat  a  general  principle  was, 
to  keep  the  land  sweet.  Now,  wherever  there  was 
gnaa  on  the  waste  lands  referred  to,  an  acid  gene- 
rated by  the  plants  would  be  washed  off  by  the  dews 
and  showers^  by  which  the  land  became  soured. 
They  must  therefore  add  an  alkali  to  correct  this 
acidity*  and  then  he  doubted  not  they  would  have 
ilauxishiiig  crops  wherever  the  component  materials 
for  liiose  crops  were  found  in  the  soil.  If  they 
added  bones  or  phosphate  of  fime  to  the  soil,  the 
aeid,  having  an  affinity  for  the  lime,  would  evolve 
carbonic  add  gas,  and  the  eflf^  would  be  that  if 
turnip  seed  were  sown  in  that  land  it  would  spring 
up  very  rapidly  in  its  early  stages,  which  they  knew 
was  desirable.  Mr.  Gill  next  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  uncertainty  of  experiments  made  by  agricul- 
turists. He  would  recommend  them,  as  a  club,  to 
take,  say  twofieldsibave  the  soil  of  each  accurately 
analysed  i  then  set  out  portions  for  the  trial  of  each 
Bianure^  mark  the  results,  and  afterwards  have  their 
aim  fidds  analysed;  for  unless  they  knew  the  na«- 
taoTB  of  the  soil  in  which  mannres  had  been  tried, 
and  also  the  nature  of  their  own  soils,  they  were 
i|fdte  in  the  dark.  He  next  recommended  the 
llurowing  silictfte  of  potash  into  the  streams  ilowing 
tlirough  watered  meadows,  which  he  considered 
would  be  of  much  benefit,  as  it  would  spread  over 
the  surface,  and  was  a  necessary  element  in  the 
composition  of  grasses,  seeds,  and  rushes. 

The  conversation  proceeded  in  a  desultory  man- 
ner for  some  time  longer. 

Mr.  Kaeksbk  recommended  the  using  a  large 
quantity  of  wood  ashes  with  bone  dust  and  guano, 
and  advised  them  to  save  all  the  wood  ashes  they 
could. 

Mr.  TmaTHBWY  wanted  to  know  why  the  straw 
wa*  so  deident  in  this  county,  If  ^  soil  contained 
oticli  all  abtiiMwnife  of  fflncil,  wMcii  was  tM  vsty 


requisite  for  straw.    Above  Essterthers  was  bstSer 

straw  than  in  this  county.' 

Mr.  Karkebk  also  propounded  the  question 
why  wheat  lodged  more  on  the  granite  than  on  the 
slate  soils,  although  granite  contained  eight  per 
cent,  of  potash  and  seventy-three  per  cent,  of  silica^ 
white  day  slate  contained  only  forty-nine  per  cent. 
of  silica  and  one  per  cent,  of  potash. 

Mn  Writlst  spoke  of  some  land  between 
Truro  and  Redruth,  just  by  Whitehall,  which  pro- 
duced capital  grass,  and  very  good  turnips  and  po- 
tatoes, but  grain  crops  in  aU  cases  invariably  failed. 
The  plant  of  the  com  was  very  healthy ;  but  when 
the  stalk  began  to  put  forth  the  ear,  it  failed.  In 
this  land  silica  was  most  abundant ;  but  he  believed 
that  those  substances  which  were  required  to  render 
it  soluble  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  soil. 

Mr.  Gill  remarked  that  on  granite  the  attraction 
of  cohesion  had  much  influence,  while  the  silicate 
in  skUe  was  more  easily  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Whitlxy  observed,  in  reference  to  the 
lodging  of  wheat  upon  granite,  that  the  granite  soils 
were  more  exposed  than  the  kfllas. 

Mr.  TRBTnnWY  spoke  of  the  sending  portions 
of  Camwinick  soil  to  Mr.  Hunt  to  be  analyzed,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  finding  phosphates  in  that  part  Of  the 
soil  where  bone  dust  had  been  applied  ten  years 
before.  He  then  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Gill,  who  had 
recommended  the  analysis  of  land  before  trying 
manures  upon  it,  that  the  club  had  thus  ascertained 
the  analysis  of  land  at  Camwinick ;  and  the  result  of 
eKperiments,as  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Karkeek's  lecture, 
was,  that  guano  would  answer  upon  any  soil  t  that 
liebig's  manure  was  best  upon  a  rich  soil ;  and  that 
bone  dust  answered  better  than  other  manure  upon 
a  barren  scmI. 

The  health  of  the  chairman  was  then  given,  and 
received  with  loud  applause ;  after  which  several 
other  toasts  were  dmi^,  and  the  evening  passed 
mostpleasantiy. 


THE   POTATO    DWBASB.—IMPORTANT 
COMMUNICATION. 

TO  TBB  BPITOR  OF  TUB  MABK  LAMS  EXFABSS. 

StK»— the  following  fiact,  about  the  potato  plant,  may 
not  be  nnimportant  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  last  year 
received,  direct  frotn  the  Brazils,  tWo  barrels  of  genuine 
wild  potatoes,  small,  btzt  very  healthy,  haring  been 
^own  in  a  district  where  no  potato  blight  has  been 
known.  They  were  planted,  about  the  end  of  February, 
in  land  that  had  remahied  fn  pasture  more  than  twenty 
years.  The  situation  and  soil  were  fiiTonrable;  the 
tattSf  a  HttiS  stiAsh.  No  dung  was  used  fai  setting 
tfleiBy  hat  a  few  dsesysd  wavss  sUd  a  little  sand,    under 
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these  drcamstances,  then,  it  might  be  well  expected  that 
if  potatoes  can  escape  disease,  these  would  hare  had  a 
fair  chance — wild  Brazilian  potatoes,  planted  in  England 
for  ihejlfii  time,  in  a  favourable  situation,  and  in  vii^ 
soil.  Yet  in  the  autumn  the  disease  failed  not  to  appear, 
and  even  carried  off  a  third  of  the  finest  and  most 
vigorous  looking  crop  ever  seen. 

The  above  must,  then,  contradict  many  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  cause  or  origin  of 
the  disease.    It  cannot  be  owing  to  any  degeneration  in 


the  plant  itself,  or  to  any  corruption  or  ezhanstiaii  of  the 
land,  or  from  over  dunging,  as  some  imagine. 

If  you  think  this  letter  worthy  of  insertion,  as  throwing 
any  light  (if  it  be  only  of  a  negative  character)  upon  Uie 
question  of  the  potato  disease,  either  by  settling  disputed 
theories,  or  by  preventing  Ikrmers  from  taking  useless 
precautions  and  making  vain  experiments,  it  is  at  your 
service  for  Insertbn.  I  inclose  my  card  and  address, 
and  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently,  R.  P.  6. 

ManeAeeier,  Feb,  5. 


PLYMPTON  ST.  MARY  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Plympton  Union  Farmers'  Club, 
held  at  the  Yealmpton  Inn,  Yealmpton,  on  Wednesday, 
the  27th  January,  the  subject  of  farm  leases,  named  for 
discussion,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  Symons,  of  Whif- 
ferton,  as  follows— Mr.  Pitts  in  the  Chair  :— 

The  question  of  farm  leases  being  in  itself  of  vital  im- 
portance to  landlords,  tenants,  and  the  community,  is 
now  being  regarded  by  intelligent  men  of  all  classes  in 
its  true  light ;  it  therefore  becomes  me  to  approach  it 
with  very  Altering  steps,  and  to  apologise  to  the  club 
for  having  presumed  to  introduce  it  here  for  discussion. 
But  I  take  courage,  from  the  consideration  that  although 
many  of  the  wise  and  prudent  are  now  very  zealous  for  a 
reformation  in  those  important  documents,  there  still 
remains  a  large  majority  of  the  men  who  are  not  only 
directly  interested  in,  but  actually  parties  to,  sueh  docu- 
ments,  without  knowing  scarcely  a  covenant  therein ; 
thus  I  am  led  to  hope  that  the  most  humble  remarks 
may,  perchance,  hiduce  further  inquiry  among  this  class 
of  persons. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  readily  admitted  by  all  piesent, 
that  few,  very  few,  farm  leases  are  anything  like  what 
should  exist  between  landlord  and  tenant ;  and,  where 
such  documents  are  executed,  it  is  frequently  the  de- 
dared  feeling  of  both  parties  that  the  covenants  of  culti- 
vation and  tillage  are  only  intended  as  a  protection  to 
the  land  against  bad  tenants  ;  thus  they  are  laid  on  the 
shelf,  and  no  further  regarded,  until  some  serious  breach 
has  been  committed,  and  the  seeds  of  litigation  sown, 
which  frequently  ripen  and  choke  all  farther  friendly  in- 
tercourse between  two  parties  whose  interests  are  so 
closely  interwoven,  and  in  whose  mutual  prosperity  the 
whole  community  is  interested.  Surely  you  will  all  admit 
that  mutual  security  in  this  important  matter  is  much  to 
be  desired.  The  security  of  atenant  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  country  under  the  head  of  *  *  tenant- 
right,"  which  being  first  suggested  and  considered  by 
the  London  Farmers'  Club,  has  recommended  itself  ex- 
tensively to  local  clubs.  I  have  some  doubt  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice  of  this  title  ;  for  be  it  remembered 
that  in  discussing  tenant-right,  whether  by  an  assem- 
blage  of  tenantry  or  of  a  mixed  interest,  it  is  idle  to  ex- 
cludefirom  consideration  the  landlord's  right ;  for  although 
the  tenant  must  neoessarily  make  a  large  investment  in 
the  soil  before  he  can  receive  back  its  produosi  he  et  the 


time  possemes  great  fedlities  of  seriously  infUngiog 
the  rights  of  his  landbrd. 

But  very  many  of  the  leases  existing  in  this  countynot 
only  do  not  properly  protect  either  party,  but  contain 
such  covenants  of  cultivation  as  would,  if  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  prove  detrimental  to  both,  and,  above  all,  to 
the  community,  in  loss  of  food.  Instance  the  three  suc- 
cessive corn  crops  required  to  be  taken  in  each  course  of 
tillage,  and  the  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  lime,  be  the  land 
what  it  may.  Agidn,  we  find  covenants  precluding  the 
sale  of  various  descriptions  of  produce,  whatever  be  the 
price  or  the  facilities  of  sale,  or  of  reimhursmg  the  land 
by  a  return  of  manure.  Surely  it  matters  not  to  tiie 
landlord  what  becomes  of  the  prodnee,  nor  from  whence 
the  manure  is  derived,  provided  the  land  is  property 
manured ;  but  sueh  manuranoe  is  of  such  vital  import- 
ance as  should  make  it  imperative  on  the  tenant  to  for- 
nish  proof  when  required,  the  absence  .of  which  proof 
should  be  deemed  a  breach  of  covenant.  Thus  the  very 
variable  question  of  cropping  and  manurance  would  be 
much  simplified,  and  the  tenant  be  at  liberty  to  adopt 
such  improvements  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  deve- 
loped, and  from  which  so  many  are  now  precluded. 

The  more  immediate  object  in  the  frequent  discuisioD 
of  tenant-right  appears  to  be  to  provide  remuneration 
for  permanent  improvements  and  unexpended  manuruoe 
and  tUlage.  These^^ire  certainly  valuable  coniBiderstions 
which  ery  aloud  for  protection,  seeing  that  in  the  absence 
of  it  the  land  is  fkequently  damaged  by  an  off-going 
tensnt  to  an  extent  which  requires  several  years  of  greet 
expenditare  and  carefiil  nursing  to  recover  ;  hence  tiie 
immense  loss  between  the  two  tenants,  and  also  to  the 
community.  But  here  again  be  it  observed,  that  in 
providing  protection  and  remuneration  for  the  tenant  for 
what  he  may  leave  in  the  land,  it  is  ftdr,  also,  to  pro- 
vide a  remuneration  for  the  landlord  for  any  damage  his 
land  or  premises  may  sustain  by  bad  treatment;  to  accom- 
plish which  it  is  necessary  that  firequent  investigatioDS 
should  be  made  as  to  the  culture  of  the  land,  either  by 
a  statement  of  the  cropping  and  manurance,  returned 
and  certified  by  the  tenant  from  time  to  time,  or  by  sa 
inspection  on  the  part  of  the  kndtord ;  and  in  order  to 
determine,  after  such  certified  return  or  view,  whether 
or  not  the  land  is  befaig  fairiy  treated,  a  standard  of  me- 
nunuioe  shanld  be  set  up,  presenting  a  given  quantity  of 
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lime,  danf ,  bonediut,  or  «n  equTaknt  in  odwr 
aeknowladged  effeetiye  manora  ftnr  and  in  lien  of  each 
corn  crop,  and  that  no  two  com  cropa  be  taken  in  inc- 
ceaaaon  ;  and  that  mannre  carried  for  green  cropa  ihonld 
not  be  deemed  a  mannianoe  for  oora  anleai  the  prodooe 
thereof  be  conanned  on  the  land  where  grown.  Thna 
tiielimnerwoaldbeatllbertjtooropaaihBtaahe  finda 
profitable,  and  to  change  hia  rotation  of  cropa  aa  fai* 
creaaad  idenoe  may  mggeat,  with  the  exceptkm  of  alter- 
nating green  with  oora  cropa  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
however  fiuit  the  land  may  be  cropped,  it  cannot  be  in- 
jnred,  prorided  the  tillage  be  in  accordance  with  good 
hnabandry.  And  with  respect  to  what  part  of  the  pro* 
dnoe  may  be  sold  off  the  land,  lo  aa  an  eqniTalent  la  re- 
turned hi  mannre,  this  aa  well  aa  the  cropping  ahoold, 
aa  Ihr  aa  conaifltent  with  the  dne  protection  of  the  aott, 
be  discretionary  with  the  fkrmer  ;  indeed,  withont  con- 
aiderable  Utitode  in  tiieae  respecti,  it  wiU  be  impossible 
that  the  improrements  wlUch  may  firom  time  to  time 
derelop  themselTes  can  be  made  genenUy  available. 
It  may,  howerer,  be  urged,  as  I  am  awaro  that  it  has 
already  frequently  been,  that  snch  returns  or  inrestiga- 
tlons  of  the  farmer's  proceedings  aro  inquisitorial,  and 
improperly  interfering  with  his  business.  This  objee* 
tion  I  most  boldly  treat  as  very  deficient  in  principle, 
aeeing  that  wherein  the  land  is  honestly  treated  then 
need  be  no  fiear  of  investigation ;  indeed,  it  seems  reason- 
able that  a  feir  and  honest  farmer  would  prefer  that  his 
landlord  should  from  year  to  year  possess  himself  of  such 
information  as  woold  prove  the  character  of  his  tenant ; 
and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  when  tfaero  exists  a  con- 
trary feeUng,  there  cannot  be  that  emuUttbn  for  agrieul- 
toral  improvement  ao  loudly  professed. 

It  ihoeld,  I  think,  be  clearly  seen  that  when  a  hudloni  leto 
a  form  under  a  oovaiant  lor  a  given  amount  of  rent  and  certain 
covenants  of  enltnie,  he  it  aa  much  entitled  to  latiafy  himself 
that  his  land  it  fairly  treated  at  he  U  to  ooout  the  bank-notes 
paid  him  at  rent;  nor  can  I  ice  that  the  landkml  is  perfonniug 
bit  daty  who  does  not  satisfy  himself  on  those  points,  for  be  it 
icmerabered  that  no  man  liaa  a  moral  right  to  allow  his  land  to 
be  abused;  the  community  will  fairly  call  him  to  account  for 
the  talent  committed  to  his  care,  seeing  that  the  people's  bread 
it  dependent  upon  it. 

With  reference  to  the  permanent  improvements,  of  which  thit 
locality  stands  so  much  in  need,  sndi  as  improved  buildings, 
diaimng,  palling  down  uadeis  feneei^  &c.,  these  are  landlord's 
datiea,  and  wiU,  I  trust,  leeeive  their  attention;  but  it  is  only 
eoBuaen  honesty  to  say  that  when  soch  improvemcnta  art  made 
after  the  tcnns  of  a  tenancy  are  agreed  on,  and  form  no  part  of 
the  eonaidention,  the  hundlord  is  fiurly  entitled  to  interest  for 
his  money  in  increaaed  rent;  but  such  improvements  should 
be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  or  no  interest  be 
claimed  for  the  outlay.  And  here  I  dare  not  fail  to  remark 
that  in  many  cases  where  such  improvements  have  been  made, 
and  at  great  expense,  it  hat  frequently  happened,  through  ne- 
gfeet  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  that  dnins  have  beoome  choked 
and  uaelett,  and  bmMings  gone  into  dilapidatioa,  for  want  of 
an  inexpensive  ttiteh  in  time,  whiA  the  tenant  may  generally 
apply.  This  ia  one  of  the  unhappy  retnlta  of  that  want  of 
uakm  between  landlord  and  tenant.  I  may  instanee  a  case 
whiehhaa  very  reecntly  prmented  itself  to  my  notice.  A  new 
bnilding  of  eonaiderahle  importance  had  been  erected  by  the 
hndloid^biitintlwfeuihithadhesa  neglected  to  dear  out  a 


proper  dndn  at  the  bade  to  keep  the  waU  dry,  the  eonsequence 
of  whidi  was  that  the  aeeumuktiont  of  water  were  firom  tune 
to  time  actually  driven  mto  the  bam  floor  and  the  cattle  stalli^ 
rotting  the  timber,  and  doing  serious  iuiniy  to  both  landk)rd 
and  tenant,  all  of  which  might  have  been  prevented  by  the  te- 
nant expending  about  4t.  or  Ss.  in  kbonr  to  dean  the  drain ; 
but  no— he  said  the  hmdlord  left  it  so,  and  it  waa  his  duty  to 
dear  it.  Surdy  no  reasonable  man,  as  a  tenant  fkrmer,  can 
find  excuse  for  thus  allowing  a  watte  of  hit  landlotd't  property, 
which  he  can  with  to  little  difficulty  or  coat  prevent ;  rather 
let  erery  fkithfhl  tenant  eonsider  it  his  duty  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty he  holda  firom  every  kind  of  watte  and  damage ;  thus, 
and  thus  alone,  will  he  ettabHth  a  fkir  dahn  to  the  fevooiable 
oonrideration  of  hia  landlord  for  luehproteetion  and  eneonrage- 
ment  aa  it  it  the  duty,  and,  I  tniit  under  toch  eutmnstaneet, 
woold  be  the  pleaaors  of  every  laadktd  to  afford  a  good  tenant. 

It  will  be  in  the  rsodketion  of  mauy  of  vui,  that  early  in  the 
eiittiaier  of  this  dub  a  very  mtereatiag  and  inatructive  pqier 
was  read  to  the  membert  by  Mr.  H.  WooUoombe  on  thit  sub- 
ject, the  remit  of  which  waa  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  form  of  leate,  such  aa  might  be  eoniideied  appli- 
cable to  this  district,  but  unfortunately  nothing  further  waa 
done,  the  tukjiect  wat  allowed  to  drop  for  the  time.  I  now 
pretnme  to  attempt  its  revivd,  and  trust  it  may  not  be  an 
abortive  attempt,  but  that  the  dub  will  regard  it  aa  deserving 
itt  mott  serious  attention,  and  that  we  shall  at  once  prooeed  to 
a  f^  but  temperate  diseuinon,  nothing  doubting  that  by  a 
steady  and  ooutistent  peneveranoe,  duly  eonaidering  the  rights 
ofbothpaitica  to  fkrm-leaiet,  we  thall  ultimatdy  anoeeed  in 
doing  a  little  of  the  great  good  which  may  reaaonably  he  ex- 
pected firam  thua  attembling  oarsdvea  toi^ther.  InooncfaisiQa 
I  would  venture  to  toggett  that  no  leate  ihould  be  for  a  lata 
number  of  yean  than  will  admit  of  three  couraet  of  cropping. 

After  raUier  a  lengthened  discutrion  by  the  members  pre- 
tent,  the  foUowmg  retolution  waa  agreed  to: — **  That  the  views 
expretted  by  Mr.  Symont  in  the  introduction  of  the  tubject 
are  generally  spproved  by  the  dub,  and  that  the  priudplea  of 
alternate  white  and  green  crept  are  worthy  of  promotion,  giving 
in  all  catet  the  ntmoat  ditcretbnary  power  to  the  tenant  in 
hit  cropping,  to  fkr  at  it  ooosittcnt  with  the  due  tecurity  of 
the  landkKd." 


WEALD  OF  KENT  FARMERS'  CLUB.-Ott 
Wedoeaday  evenhsg,  January  20,  the  monthly  meetuig 
of  this  club  took  place  at  the  George  Inn,  Cranbroolu 
Mr.  Walker  was  unavoidably  prevented  attending,  and 
consequently  his  second  lectnro  on  agricultural  chemistry 
waa  postponed  till  the  next  meethig.  The  chib  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject  which  stood  over 
from  the  last  meethig— <<  Tenant  Righto."  Mr.  Barnea 
took  the  chair,  and  there  were  about  sixty  members  pre* 
sent.  An  animated  diicossion  ensued,  In  which  a  large 
number  of  the  members  present  took  part.  The  dispo- 
sition was  strikmgly  manifested  to  entertain  the  question 
in  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit.  It  was  strenuously 
maintained  that  a  juat  and  fitting  relation  between  land- 
lord  and  tenant  must  be  equally  as  beneficial  to  the  for- 
mer as  the  latter,  and  that  thia  was  the  true  light  in 
which  the  question  of  tenant-right  ought  to  be  viewed. 
The  subject  again  standa  over  for  another  meetuig.  We 
shall  preaent  our  readers  with  the  whole  of  the  resolu- 
tions when  the  discussion  is  finished.  After  electing 
Messrs.  George  and  William  Cranpton,  of  Cranbrook, 
members  of  the  dob,  the  prooeedingi  temimM. 
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AGRICULTURAL   TENANT-RIGHT. 

X   BILL   FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT   OP  AQBlGViaVBJdi  TBNAMT.RIGHT   IN 

ENGLAND  AND  W4LES. 

CPr^nd  and  hrQught  in  hy  Mr.  JHif^y,  Mr.  BhI^  Jknitw,  md  Mr,  4oimd*J 


Vhsuu«  it  is  eipedieiit  for  the  better  Btcuritf  of 
F«rBi«i»  i»  tfie  IniNrofeinent  of  Land*  and  for  the  ooom. 
quMit  inflTMie  of  PnMiaoe  tiiere^Kiin,  «i  wall  ai  of  Em- 
pkifiiMBt  for  Farm  Ijdboiiffers»  to  aoJarva  aad  extaod 
thaouatomof  AffffiaKUnimlTaMiit  Right  in  aooDiiiaace 
wMi  the  modarn  adTsnee  of  Hnabandiyi  Bb  rr 
TRBKSVOKB  Ekactsd,  hf  The  Q«Mn's  moat  ek* 
ceUent  Majesty,  by  aitd  with  the  adfioe  and  con- 
sent of  tiie  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, m  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  That  e?ery  tenant  under  any 
holding  commencing  either  before  or  after  the  ptunng 
qfthis  Ac(*t  ahall,  on  the  d^terminatioo  of  his  occn- 
pancy  of  any  fam,  by  efllnzion  of  tim«,  notice,  death, 
hankfuptoy  or  inaolfaBcy,  be  ontitled  to  raoaif iP  fton 
the  ineomiiig  tawmt  oa  behalf  of  the  landlord^  or  ftoaa 
the  landlord  (anbjeot  aa  after  protidad)  ooaipenaatioa 
for  any  onthiy  eflbotaally  and  properly  inourrad  by  the 
aald  tenant  from  and  after  the  paiHitff  qfiH$  AetiAikt 
temporary  improvement  of  the  said  fhrm,  by  the  pur- 
chase or  preparation  ot  artificial  manures,  or  tiie  purchase 
of  food  for  cattle,  or  in  the  durable  improyement  there- 
of by  draining,  marling,  or  otherwise  amendihg  the  soil 
of  the  aame,  or  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  same, 
by  raismg  or  constructing  new  fences,  roads,  or  suitable 
and  necessary  buildings  thereon ;  the  said  compensation 
to  be  estimated  as  follows :  first,  by  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  such  improrements,  then  by  determining  the 
aeveral  teraas  within  which  erery  saeh  kind  of  ameliora- 
tion may  be  expected  to  reimburse  a  tenant  for  suob 
outUy,  and  diatributing  the  costs  equally  over  such 
periods  respectively*  and  then  ascertaining  what  la  due  to 
the  tenant  (if  anything)  by  deducting  from  suoh  terms  the 
time  during  which  the  tenant  shall  have  had  the  benefit 
of  such  improvements :  Provided  always,  That  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  ordinary  course  of  good  and  clean 
husbandry,  or  in  pursuance  of  any  special  contract  made 
before  the  passmg  of  this  Act  with  the  landbrd,  or  of 
which  the  landlord  and  tenant  shall  have  agreed  to  share 
the  expense,  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  improvements  foi 
which  the  tenant  is  to  be  compensated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  tenant  for  a  term  of  yearn 
having  less  than  flv0  years  to  run  of  his  holding,  shall 
be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  under  this  Act  for  any 
work  of  draining  or  irrigstion,  except  under  any  special 
contract  already  existing  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  unleas 
he  shall  famish  beforehand  to  his  landlord  a  atatement 


*  Hie  words  titfaited  in  liattci  are  proposed  to  be  k- 
sertedfaittMl^ 


in  writing  of  the  plan  and  estimated  cost  of  such  work) 
and  the  said  landlord  shall  agree  in  writing  to  the  aaid 
plani  nor  shall  any  tenant  whatsoeror  be  entitled  to  any 
oompaosation  for  any>ork  of  bnildiag,  fencing,  or  road- 
makingf  withont  such  plan  and  estimate  focnisbed  and 
agreed  to  aa  aforesaid,  nor  for  any  work  of  durable  im« 
provament  whatever  executed  after  he  shall  have  given 
or  received  lawful  notice  to  quit,  or  in  the  last  year  of  a 
holding  for  years :  Provided  nevertheless,  That  if  any 
tanant  shall  have  erected  any  buildings  without  the  con* 
sent  of  the  landlord,  and  on  the  determination  of  the 
tenaoisy  aa  aforesaid  the  landlord  shall  decline  to  make 
compenaaftion  for  them  in  the  aame  manner  as  the  tenant 
would  have  been  entitled  to  be  oompensated  if  they  had 
been  erected  with  consent,  the  tenant  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  remove  the  aaid  buildings  at  the  determination  of  his 
tenancyi  or  within  thrgg  eaUndor  momiht  from  the 
time,  and  for  tiiat  pnrpoae  shall  have  foe  himself  and 
others  a  right  of  entry  on  the  farm ;  but  nothii:^  herein 
cQpiained  ahall  authorize  any  tenant  to  injure  or  suffer 
to  go  to  waste  any  buildings  erected  on  the  farm  held  by 
him. 

And  belt  enacted,  That  no  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to 
any  oompenaation  in  reapeot  of  any  permanent  iaiprove« 
ment  when  the  same  Gliall  not  be  in  good  and  snffieieiit 
repair  or  condition  at  the  time  of  the  determination  of 
his  tenancy,  unless  the  said  valuers  shall  ^nk  fit  to 
allow  the  same,  and  then  the  cost  of  putting  the  same 
in  repair  shall  be  taken  into  account ;  and  any  building 
erected  and  in  respect  of  which  it  is  intended  to  claim 
compensation  must  have  been  proved  to  have  been  io- 
sured  from  loss  by  fire  in  its  full  value  from  the  time  of 
erection. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  any  tenant  elaimittg  ooBBpen- 
aation  under  this  Aet  for  any  outlay,  ahaH,  ikrae  ealtif 
ooT  ntoftiha  before  the  determinaiDon  of  wm  tmaBey,  If 
the  nature  of  the  ease  shall  admit,  attd  if  otherwise  im- 
mediately after  the  same,  deliver  to  his  landlord  the 
amount  and  nature  of  his  claim,  and  an  account  of  all 
disbursements  in  respect  of  such  improvements  as  afore- 
said, together  with  necessary  vouchers  to  support  the 
same  ;  and  that  if  within  three  calendar  monihe  from 
the  delivery  of  the  same  the  aaid  amount  of  the  aaid 
elaim  shall  not  be  paid,  than  it  riiall  be  referred  to 
valnani  to  aacertaia  and  datermina  if  any  compenaation 
la  dna  to  the  tenant,  and  the  amoniift  Chsiaof  t  and  the 
tenant  ahall  appofait  one  vainer,  the  landlord  anodier, 
and  Ae  twovalners  shall  appoint  a  third  (eneh  viiaar  to 
be  appohited  in  writing,  and  the  landlord  or  tooaml  to 

^    ^p^Am^^    ^mCaM^   ^^-*---^-* — -^    ^kj^    ^a^^A    ^.^ 

B  vainn  wiuiiii  jvmi  isiii '  vapv  aner  bb 
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haTe  been  required  by  tiie  other  party  ;  and  the  two 
Tshien  to  appoint  the  third  yalner  in  writing  within  tetfen 
day9  after  either  landlord  or  tenant  shall  reqnire  them  so 
to  do),  and  the  award  in  writiitf  of  any  two  o£  the  lai^ 
TalnerB  shall  be  binding  on  iSi  parties  ;  and  if  either 
party  should  refuse  to  appomt  a  Taioer,  orthflM^ 
▼alners  shonld  refuse  to  appoint  a  third,  or  if  the  said 
vafaHMior  two  ofttlMin^shoitklt  wittiim  im$4»lt»imr 
mumik  from  the  appointment  of  a  third  Taioer,  reAise 
or  omit,  or  be  inciqpable  of  making  an  award,  or  if  by 
any  reason  whatever  such  YaluerSy  or  any  of  them, 
shoold  not  be  appointed,  then  either  the  landlord  or 
tenant,  or  tbe  representatives  of  either,  inay  apply  to  the 
Indosnre  Commissioners,  wbo  shall  on  soeh  application 
appoint  a  periMi  as  a  tahier,  wfio  shall  proceed  in  (lie 
•rid  Talnirtiion,aiid  whose  award  b  wridotiball  btMnd- 
fag  on  all  psiHtii,  aod  te  eoeto  of  twk  valoationdiiai 
to  pridaaths  Mid  imhunidhall  direct,  and  any  monin 
diMBlfidtobopMdIoany  teBaator  hb  npioNntalsTea, 
inehiding  any  oosta*  nay  be  mqonred  by  aocli  tenant  or 
UsiepieBenlatiYaa  at  any  tima  alUr  om  calendar  monih 
from  the  date  of  any  such  award,  by  distress  as  for  rent 
in  arrear  from  time  to  time  on  all  or  any  part  of  the 
land  which  be  bad  so  occupied,  so  as  no  sucb  distress 
be  made  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the 
time  at  wbich  it  might  first  have  been  made  ;  but  no 
gneh  award  shall  give  any  personal  at  other  remedy  fbr 
tSie  recovery  of  the  sum  awarded  against  the  landlord, 
but  Uie  same  sh^  only  be  a  cAurge  9ti  the  land  to  be  i«- 
covered  as  aforesaid. 

And  be  It  enacted^  Thtt  ally  on^er  Of  a  ^Etftn,  either 
ftbedlntdy  enlitled,  or  €MMi  In  taili  or  for  IMb,  or  tvt 
atermof  yeiM  whenof  aM  leal  than  HsMilirahail  be 
mMxpindr  iad  wiMtber  nbiOBt  to  any  mnl  or  othsr* 
«lK,may#  if  be  sbaU  so  think  it<  and  be  il  batfaby  em- 
powwed  to  contraot  and  agree  witb  bi«  tenant  befojca* 
band  as  to  the  nomber  of  yean  wbieb  shall  be  take»  as 
the  full  term  of  compensation  under  any  or  each  head  of 
daim  respectively,  and  also  as  to  the  allowance  in  money 
to  be  made  for  the  same,  which  agreement  shall  be  bind- 
ing npon  the  before-mentioned  valuers,  and  also  on  the 
persons  for  the  time  being  entitled  to  the  fkrm  :  Pro- 
vided neverthless.  That  if  any  such  special  agreement 
ahall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Ttduers,  be  manifestly  eon- 
tiary  to  or  ilbieory  of  the  Intent  of  this  Aet,attdi  agree- 
meat  shall  be  nun  and  void* 

Provided  also,  and  be  It  Bnaeted,  That  no  owner  of  a 
ftMikavfaigalimiteAfailinet  therein  ahall  eoneent  to 
such  farm  being  charged  in  respect  of  ini|)HHements 
Older  tide  Ad  for  a»y  teim  eSoiodiag  tmmOp^two 
yaan,  nor  for  the  pnrpoaee  of  bnildiag  with  ai^  anm 
exoeadaag  at  any  one  time  one  year'a  rent  of  the  fame, 
ezoept  in  the  caae  of  a  farm  wl^ch  in  the  opinion  of  the 
valuera  shall,  at  tbe  time  of  such  outlay  for  bnildini; 
having  been  incurred,  have  consisted  mainly  of  waste 
and  unimproved  land. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  incoming  occupier, 
wbether  aa  tenant  or  otherwise,  sball  pay  to  the  out- 
going occupier  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  the 
same  under  this  Act  tte  Slim  so  advaneed  by  the  odd 
taeomta|t«d«^^»«>^<^f^^>^>'^»  Adl,  ta  tbtf  flib- 


sence  of  any  special  agreement  to  tiie  oontraiy,  be  re- 
coverable under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  aa  if  the 
said  incoming  occupier  had  himaelf  effected  tbe  im. 
pfOT0D|eQtB  in  req^  pf  wl^ch  such  oompensation  had 
been  paid,  due  allowance  bdng  made  in  manner  herein- 
bdbff  ^frovided  for  the  period  during  which  such  incom- 
ing occupier  shall  have  had  the  benefit  of  such  improve- 


Provided  jievertfaeless,  aod  be  it  enacted,  That  no- 
thing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  alter  or  aifect  the  rights 
of  landlords  or  Of  oatgoittg  or  Ineomltig  tenante,  under 
any  utistittg  cttstcMn  or  under  any  agroemert  or  provi- 
sion, unless  as  hereioMbra  provided^  or  naleM  any  mdk 
agMameat  Aall  be  Ooiftinry  to  te  peoviaiota  of  thia 
Act. 

AndbeUenaotad,Thatfhewoid<«£ir«"  sbaU  in- 
olwle  ell  land  needier  the  |»urp«ie  of  bnsbandry,  and 
all  build}]^  thereon  or  held  tberewitbi  witli  their  ap* 
pnrtenamses ;  and  that  tbe  word  *'  landlord ''  ahall 
mean  the  party  entitled  to  tbe  land  immediately  expect, 
ant  on  the  determination  of  the  interest  of  the  tenant ; 
and  that  the  word  "tenant"  shall  mean  any  person  in  pos- 
session of  land,  as  tenant  under  any  lease  6t  agreement, 
or  as  tenant  from  year  to  year,  or  u  holding  over  on  the 
terms  of  any  leaae  or  agi^meut  \  and  the  eingubir  teuu^ 
ber  Mm  extend  to  the  plural,  and  Ibe  nUuMoline  to  tbe 
feminine,  where  before  used,  unless  ooHlMtry  to  tbe  maasi* 
Ingof  lllisAet. 

And  be  It  Smated,  TlMt  tUa  AnI  mair  bonaBndBd<Or 
repeaMby  any  Ait  to  be  patfsed  lA  this  Se««o»of  Par* 


AGRtOULTURAL  IMFBOVJSMENT  lif  AYR* 
6iiIRR«-^Wa  have  had  no  law  affecMnf  Saotland,  for 
many  a  day*  tfaatprcunises  aomncbpraclicaL  benefit  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  as  the  drainage  apt^  of  which 
we  rejoice  to  see  many  of  our  landowners  are  prudent 
enough  to  take  advantage*  Government  supplies  the 
money  at  6}  per  cent.,  on  payment  of  which  fbr  22 
years  the  original  debt  is  extinguished ;  in  other  words, 
money  is  reckoned  worth  22  years'  purdiase  ktt\  per 
cent.  We  to-day  advertise  applications  fbr  nO  less  an 
aggregate  tikan  £84,9SS,  to  be  expended  in  Ayrshire. 
This  keheetlng,  lAum  wereAeethownurti  hotna  labour 
this  wUl  aflbrd,  and  how  the  expondtoare  will  Impror e 
tbe  aofl  inappearanee  and  fbittity*  Aa  yet,  wn  ivit^t 
a  great  many  ofov  landbrds  bate  net  tnniadthdr 
attention  to  tbe  adrantpgeona  natufe  of  tiie  ofier»  other* 
wise  appUeatioaa  would  have  been  quadrupled.  Hitherto, 
if  the  landlord  expended  the  money,  tbe  tenant  uaually 
paid  5  per  cent.,  but  the  outlay  was  lost  for  ever.  Now, 
under  the  drainage  act,  only  If  per  cent,  more  is  re- 
quired for  16  years,  and  the  debt  is  paid.  However  rich, 
the  landlord  can  never  lay  out  his  capital  to  tell  ih  this 
way.  There  is  another  great  advantage  in  the  drcuUi- 
Btance,  that  it  Is  to  be  presumed  the  work  will  be  well 
executed;  neglect  of  wbieb  point  baa  Utfaerto  eansed 
a  vaat  and  utter  waste  of  money.  We  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  ere  long  the  appHcatloDS  Will  stretch  over  almoet  the 
entire  bm^  of  Ayriiuiit.'  ''Ayr  fttttenHef . 
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GREAT    OAKLEY    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
(Sixth  Report.) 


First  Meeting,  8th  December,  1845. 
Subject :— '*  on  watbr-furrowing." 

A  momber,  after  pointiiig  out  the  ill  eflfecta  of 
Btagnaat  water,  stated  the  effect  of  water-furrow- 
ing was  to  prevent  it,  and  remove  all  surface  water 
asquickly  as  possible :  to  effect  this  on  flat  land, 
every  advantage  must  be  taken,  and  the  quantity 
of  water-furrows  must  be  regulated  by  circum- 
stances ;  in  form  they  should  be  wider  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  and  the  depth  should  be  some 
inches  deeper  than  the  stetch-furrow.  On  hilly 
land  he  thought  it  best  to  allow  each  furrow  to 
carry  its  own  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  field  into 
a  water-furrow ;  care  must  be  taken  to  have  suf- 
ficient eyes  out  of  this  furrow  to  carry  off  the  water 
quick  enough ;  about  one  eye  to  the  acre  would  in 
general  be  found  sufficient  for  all  knds  not  more 
than  60  rods  long. 

A  second  member  said  he  had  found  on  this  plan 
the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  bottimi  of  each  fur- 
row was  greater  than  he  liked,  and  to  avoid  it  he 
introduced  a  latch-furrow ;  but  the  best  assistance 
to  water-furrows  were  tiles  laid  in,  deep  and  close. 

A  third  member  said  he  liked  the  plan  of  a  latch- 
fuirow,  as  he  thought  the  bottom  of  a  long  field 
was  not  so  wet  as  where  the  water  was  allowed  to 
run  down  all  the  way  of  the  water-furrows. 

A  fourth  member  thought,  when  latch-furrows 
were  used,  the  herring-bone-shaped  furrow  was  the 
best,  as  the  furrow  on  this  plan  did  not  carry  so 
much  water,  and  it  sooner  reached  the  ditch. 

A  fifth  member  liked  the  plan  of  allowmg  the 
water  to  run  to  the  bottom  of  each  furrow;  the 
evil  of  latch-furrows  was  that  in  a  hasty  heavy 
shower  the  water  would  often  break  over  a  latch- 
furrow,  and  sometimes  carry  away  half  a  stetch. 

The  first  member  said  the  evil  complained  of  by 
the  second  member,  that  the  earth  accumulated  at 
the  bottom  of  each  furrow,  was  because  there  was 
not  sufficient  force  of  water  in  each  furrow  to  wash 
it  away,  which  in  a  latch-furrow  it  was  sure  to  do, 
as  the  mouth  of  each  furrow  would  prove. 

A  sixth  member  stated  many  objected  to  leads, 
but  he  much  preferred  them  to  deep  outlets  at  each 
furrow  at  the  side  of  the  field. 

The  majority  of  the  meeting  approved  the  plan 
recommended  by  the  first  member. 

Second  Meetings  12th  January,  1846. 
At  the  meeting  this  evening  the  Rev.  G,  Wil* 


KINS  gave  his  Lecture— ''on  thorough  drain- 
ing." 

The  reverend  gentleman,  addressing  the  meet- 
ing, said,  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth,  though  it  appeared  the  most  easy^ 
was  the  most  difficult  to  be  brought  to  any  thing 
like  perfection.  A  professional  man,  or  a  manu- 
facturer, might  try  twenty  experiments  in  a  single 
day,  whilst  a  fiurmer  could  not  accomplish  so  much 
in  as  many  years ;  and  this  he  thought  was  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  any  rapid  improvement 
to  be  made  in  the  all-useful,  noble,  and  honourable 
occupation  in  which  they  were  engaged ;  but  still, 
though  they  did  not  even  hope  to  bring  agriculture 
to  complete  perfection,  and  though  there  would 
always  be  something  to  be  learnt,  some  occult 
cause  to  be  investigated,  something  in  it  that  would 
ever  baffle  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  wisest  men 
to  understand,  still  it  was  their  duty  to  advance — 
ever  to  be  learning,  though  they  might  never  arrive 
at  the  real  truth. 

But,  before  he  went  further  into  the  subject,  he 
would,  with  their  permission,  and  he  hoped  for 
their  amusement,  if  not  instruction,  take  a  cursory 
view  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  earth  practised 
by  a  few  of  the  ancient  nations  of  the  world.  He 
did  this  in  order  to  prove  that  as  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  literature  the  modems  had  made 
but  little  or  no  discoveries  beyond  what  those 
ancient  nations  understood,  so  it  was  with  the  sci- 
ence of  cultivating  the  land,  and  producing  from  it 
the  requisite  food  for  man—no  great  advancements 
had  been  made. 

For  example,  the'volatile  alkali,  called  ammonia, 
and  which  was  the  basis  of  all  guanos  and  dun^^- 
hills,  received  its  name  from,  and  was  known  to 
be,  the  pabulum  of  plants,  and  was  used  as  such 
by  some  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  soon 
after  the  Flood. 

We  read  in  ancient  writers  that  1,800  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  or  upwards  of  3,600  years 
from  the  present  time,  this  alkali  obtained  its  name 
of  ammonia  from  the  name  of  the  {dace  at  which  it 
was  first  collected,  and  applied  by  the  ingenuity  of 
man  for  the  production  of  human  food.  In  a  part 
of  Africa,  called  Libya,  bordering  upon*£gypt,  and 
about  nine  days'  journey  from  the  more  modem 
city  of  Alexandria,  the  descendents  of  Ham,  soon 
after  the  deluge,  erected  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  a  hea- 
then deity,  a  templ^  which  for  magnitude  and 
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spleodour  might  be  daned  among  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  To  this  temple  pilgrimsy  by  tens  of 
thousands,  with  their  families  and  c«^de,  annually 
resorted;  and  we  read  in  one  of  the  best  of  ancient 
historiana,  that  inns  were  built  in  the  Ticinity  of 
the  temple,  where  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  wor- 
ahip  were  accustomed  to  lodge.  The  same  hb- 
torian  informs  us  that  the  proprietors  of  those 
inns  had  some  contrivance  also  in  their  stables  to 
liresenpe  and  concentrate  all  the  urine  and  dung 
wduch  came  from  the  catde  of  the  pilgrims;  and 
that  it  was  in  part  sublimed  into  the  salt  called  sal 
ammoniac,  and  the  remainder  was  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  something  after  the  man- 
ner, he  presumed,  of  Uieir  friend's  ferm-yard  at 
TlptieeHall. 

When,  therefore,  they  heard  the  word  ammonia, 
they  must  remember  that  it  was  a  term  used,  and 
the  matter  of  it  understood,  3,600  years  from  the 
present  time,  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  it  was  at 
this  day,  and  applied  to  the  same  purposes  it  now 
was.  Nor  was  it  assuming  too  much  to  suppose 
that  during  the  seven  years  of  abundance  of  com 
in  the  time  of  Joseph,  1,700  years  before  Christ, 
the  land  waa  manured  and  fertilised  by  the  Egyp- 
tions  by  manure  brought  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon;  for  although  that  most  extiordinary 
abundance  was  prophetically  foretold,  yet  they  were 
nowhere  informed  but  that  it  was  produced  in  the 
usual  way,  and  was  the  result  of  Uie  industry  and 
agricultiual  skill  of  the  wonderful  people  among 
^Hiom  it  took  pkice ;  and  he  waa  the  more  inclined 
to  think  that  such  waa  the  case,  since  there  was  no 
improvement  of  moment  in  agriculture  that  he 
knew  of,  which  that  learned  and  scientific  people 
did  not  understand  and  practise  nearly  as  well  as 
we  did  at  tiie  present  day.  They  drained,  ploughed, 
and  manured;  they  svik  wells,  and  by  machinery 
raised  water  to  irrigate  the  sur&ce  of  their  lands, 
and  with  a  machine,  nearly  like,  if  not  exactly  of 
the  same  kind,  to  the  one  used  in  our  gaols  for  the 
punishment  of  the  prisonen  there;  and,  if  his 
memory  did  not  M  him,  he  had  read  of  another 
machine  by  which  they  thrashed  out  their  com. 
But  frxmi  Egypt  he  would  tum  their  attention  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  there,  as  they  might  recollect, 
they  found  the  most  beautifnl,  interesting,  and  in- 
structive picture  of  the  operation  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth  that  was  ever  drawn  by  the  pen  of  man 
for  the  instractiou  and  example  of  numkind.  In 
the  19th  chapter  of  the  Ffarst  Book  of  Kings,  they 
found  Elisha  ploughing  in  his  fidd  with  twelve 
yoke  of  oxen  before  him,  and  himsdf  with  th^2th, 
when  the  Prophet  Elijah  passed  by  him  and  cast 
his  mantle  upon  him ;  and  they  would  remark  that 
the  man  who  wu  thought  worthy  to  succeed  Elijah, 
the  true  Ftophet  of  the  Lord,  waa  a  farmer  like 


themselves ;  and  that  he,  in  those  days  of  primi- 
tive simplicity,  was  ploughing  with  his  twelve  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  all  before  him,  that  he  might  see  that 
every  one  of  his  servants  did  his  woric  as  well  as 
himself.  And  that  his  countrymen  in  after  ages 
were  excellent  ploughmen  we  leam  from  the  high- 
est authority,  for  our  Lord  himself  informed  us 
that  when  a  man  had  once  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough  he  did  not  look  back,  lest,  he  presumed,  he 
should  disgrace  his  profession  by  making  an  un- 
sightly and  crooked  fiirrow* 

But  he  would  pass  on  to  countries  somewhat 
nearer  our  own,  though  he  could  not  avoid  stop- 
ping for  a  moment  or  two  to  inform  them  that  in 
ancient  Persia,  a  festival  was  annually  held  in 
honour  of  agriculture  in  the  month  of  April,  and 
that  at  it  the  Persian  kings  were  accustomed  to  ad- 
dress their  subjects  in  words  something  like  these : 
—*'  I  am  one  of  you ;  my  subsistence  and  that  of 
my  people  rest  on  the  laboura  of  your  hands;  the 
successum  of  the  race  of  men  depends  upon  the 
plough  and  without  you  we  cannot  exiat."  The 
Grecians,  too,  the  most  leamed  and  poliahed  peo- 
ple in  the  heathen  worid,  paid  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  practice  and  sdenoe  of  agriculture.  Hie 
Roman  poet,  Viigil,  who  UTOte  so  eloquently  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  imit^ed  and 
even  copied  the  Greek  writer  Theocritus,  who 
flourished  neariy  300  yean  before  his  time.  We 
leamt  also  fr!om  Dr.  Whitaker,  one  of  the  moat 
learned  antiquaries  this  country  has  produced,  that 
it  was  through  the  medium  of  the  Greek  colony 
settled  at  Masailia,  the  modem  Maraeillea,  and  not 
by  the  Romans,  as  was  generally  supposed,  that 
sgriculture  was  first  taught  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  southem  part  of  Britain  aboat  the  same  time  that 
Theocritus  wrote,  or  300  yean  before  Chriat.  But 
the  ancient  Romana  as  well  aa  the  (Sreeka  q>plied 
themaelves  to  the  study  and  practice  of  husbuidry; 
and  with  reference  to  good  and  scientific  plough- 
ing, and  to  their  skill  and  industry  in  the  collecting 
of,  and  preparing  and  economising  of  manures,  they 
have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  people,  ancient  or 
modem ;  and  he  feariessly  asserted  that  in  atten- 
tion to  circumstances  and  exactneea  of  execution> 
British  farmere  might  extensively  profit  by  a  dili- 
gent study  of  the  practice  of  those  ik  ancient  Rome. 
For  examplea :  several  of  their  historians,  Colu" 
mella,  Palladius,A^rgil,and  Pliny,  inform  them  how 
careful  the  Roman  husbandman  were  in  ploughing 
their  knds,  and  not  to  plough  them  when  they 
were  wet;  which  they  all  knew  were  good  practices. 
And  Pliny  aaaigned  Uie  following  as  the  cause  why 
there  waa  such  a  plenty  of  com  in  ancient  Rome:— 
*«  What,''  says  he,  ''was  the  cause  of  this  frnitful- 
ness }  was  it  because  in  those  times  the  lands  were 
cultivated  even  by  the  hands  of  generals;  thaeaith. 
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as  it  iQ  Bfttoral  to  suppote,  deUgkting  to  be  pioaghid 
wHfa  a  fbivtf  adorned  witiikiirela^  and  by  a  pkiiigli<* 
num  who  liad  bMB  hooourod  liy  a  triumph  }  Or 
was  it  beuauae  thoao  maa  ploi:^ed  their  fields 
with  the  same  diUgisnoe  that  they  pitched  their 
camps,  and  stcnMd  then*  oetn  widths  same  obps 
that  thef  lonned  theh-  ivmles  lo  battle  ?" 

And  that  this  glowing  and  beautifiil  pictnre  was 
stricttlf  con^  effvpy  one  must  acknowledge  who 
ie  Bcgnainted  with  the  history  of  tiioft  people^  for 
about  460  years  before  the  Ohristian  era,  «4ieu  tbmx 
eoontry  wae  in  danger,  CineiaQatiis,  a  Roman  Ieut- 
ncr,  wae  tiriee  chosen  by  hie  eeontrymen  to  be  the 
general  of  l&csr  anniee,  and  on  bctii  oceasione  he 
met  and  conquered  dw  esiediy ;  and,  horing  done 
thie,  he  reftned  eimry  olfer  of  reiwd  pressed  on 
him  by  hie  grataftd  eountrymeBi  but  nsigned  ids 
offiee  when  hie  duty  wae  done;,  and  returned  again 
to  his  ploogh  and  private  life. 

The  iBvercttd  gentienan  said  he  had  urtmded 
tins  epitome  of  the  practice  of  ogrieultture  of  aneinrt 
motions  en  them>  in  order  to  shew  how  highly  the 
oeeupatien  Aey  were  engagid  m  had  been  hanoured 
by  ^  beati  wisesC»  and  most  pdished  men  and 
nations  that  the  woild  had  produoed<  He  had 
lAiewn  them  thai  one  of  the  diidnsst  of  tihe  Pre*- 
phete  ef  the  Lord  waa  chosen  by  Bhjah  to  be  his 
euccesaor  whUst  he  was  holding  the  plongh  i  he 
hid  shewn  tiiem  that  the  greatest  ^nd  best  of  gene* 
rde were  ilsoehiliul and pyactictdissmen;  amlhe 
had  done  this  in  order  to  stinolate  theyiranger 
vemben  ol*thift  society  to  thaik  highly  of  their 
proftesloa,  end  b^  dUUg^  study  and  petieireriog 
fakltistry  to  endeefowr,  by  every  peeelbk  means, 
to  bfiiig  the  flnt  and  most  nselul,  though^  as  he 
had  sai4  liienwet  dMleutt,  of  idenoei  to  the  high* 
eet'poesible  attainable  perfection* 

tide  hod  been  itie  motive  lor  envying  ihem  thus 
mentally  teough  timse  ancient  countries  $  and  now 
be  wwdd  r^tuni  to  the  anbjeet  oMnre  particmliwly 
whleh  he  had  in  view>  namelyi  to  the  deep  and 
thorough  drainage  of  their  laads^  which  he  eon* 
sidersd  to  be  thebtois  ef  aUtlMtapr^vementB  they 
ooidd  possibly  mA»i  and  wlAout  it  thef  oouUi 
nevei^  rival  thoee  eiieelktttmodslehe  hod  endeo- 
voored  to  hold  up  to  them* 

Deep  and  thorough  dndningt  What  was  tisia 
but  to  Irse  their  lands  from  on  enemy  whieh  nraet 
mar  all  th^  labours^  Not  that  he  meant  to  m* 
ehraoie  that  sdentille  drahiingalene  would  act  as  a 
tafinnan  and  supersede  41  other  agrkmltoral  opera* 
tioM$  by  no  means  r  but  he  maintained,  without 
fear  of  vefhta^on,  that  cold  and  etagnaat  water  in 
their  hmde  woe  the  greatest  entmy  to  their  labours 
and  destroyer  of  dieir  hopee.  Wherever  this  de^^ 
ment  existed  in  midne  qmmtities,  thera  healthy 
viqr«Mon  eetdd  m)l  go  on*   Tne8>  iHM^m,  eom 


of  aH  hinds,  and  moot  vigetaMesy  like  haid  i 
inclodmg  man^  required  warm  feet,  and  without 
tills  they  would  nofer^ouriih  and  arrive  at  perfeo* 
tion.    "Hiey  might  witness  thie  in  fruit  trees,  whose 
tootti  descended  into  cold  wabsr,  the  branches  at 
the  summit  being  rotten,  diyv  or  withei^ ;  they 
nright  see  it  in  an  mdrained  fidd  of  growmg  wheat, 
after  a  eontinuaneo  of  too  much  ram  the  dogs  being 
yellow  and  of  a  eiddy  hues  diey  migfat  seeittoo 
in  eettle  hi  cold  and  wet  poetniee^  ae  they  rsqmred 
more  food  than  in  other  dry  and  comfortable  quor* 
ten,  and  did  not  fatten  hatf  so  foot,  and  thsy  miffht 
SOB  it  hi  miai»  for  he  eamwt  long  exiat  m  good 
health  with  wet  laet^  but  eold  and  consomptioa 
eeiae  upon  him,  and  he  quiekly  ai^ens  and  ctim. 
Formerly  Essex  was  notorious  for  ague  amongst  hs 
inhabttamto,  and  mildew  on  ito  corn;  but  now  both 
these  dhMaaea,  whieh  iprang  frooa  tlw  same  cause^ 
ara    gradually   and    hnpereepCibly  dying  away* 
Water,  in  some  shape  or  other,  ie  die  agent  which 
produces  both:  abetter  cultivation  of  theeoil,  a 
better  drai&age>  a  removal  of  many  ueeleas  hedges, 
and  a  thinning  of  others^  hod  greasy  mitigated  thk 
eeourge  in  man  and  disease  m  com  y  and  when 
true  and  sdentiflo  drainags  sfasll  heoome  geneiBl, 
ague  and  mitdew,  exoept  in  a  fear  mafiKvouraUs 
plaoee,  wlH  no  longer  eziat*    Humbly,  thsveliHe, 
and  earnestly  he  oaOed  upon  the  farmen^  for  the 
benefit  of  themselves  end  their  feOowbeingay  and 
thrir  eottle,  and  their  eom»  to  thonenghly  drain 
thebhmde, iftlMfyhadbutthomeene.    Whenthia 
wae  doney  the  earthy  the  bmt  of  mothere»  would 
never  ceom  to  roamrd  their  lobonre'*^*'  theur  garneit 
wbidd  be  ftill  and  pAenteone  with  all  manner  of 
store)  their  sheep  would  bring  fbrth  tbausandi 
and  ten  thoueaE^  in  thchr  etrustn  $  thehr  oian 
would  be  strottgto  hd)Our ;  ondtiiorQ  wouM  bs  so 
deeay^  and  on  oenplifining  in  1 

Not,  M  he  had  said,  tlhat  draining  i 
accomidieh  this  happy  and  pfoapennm  otate^  baiit 
was  the  only  road  that  oonld  lead  to  it}  and  whm 
this  wae  done  they  might  farm  when  and  how  they 
pleased ;  wist  woidd  not  hurt  ihom  :  they  migbt 
open  tlMOaftli  with  their  plonghe  to  any  loqnind 
depths  diey might  effect ioomenae  eftviog  by  sowii^ 
km  eeed,  oe  every  grain  wntdd  grow  and  come  to 
perfection^  none  would  rot  in  tha  gvoutid  i  uAu 
tiMy  woM  plough  deapeiv  they  waakd  deatroy  the 
foots  of  weeds,  and  conseqnently  lot  their  landi 
grow  nothing  but  irimt  they  would  piostt  in  theo* 
but  whet  wioidd  rawftTd  tiieir  ahU  and  kA>o«r ;  and 
finafly,  they  wenld  requin  kae  nonman*  He  re* 
freined  from  aaytng  how  deep  lai  every  ease  the 
dntne  shoidd  be  made,  ot  how  wido  foom  eadi 
oliwr,  w  wliether  pipes  or  tilee  warn  the  best  »• 
etrumentetobeueed*  BtX^mf  navot dnmi dewa 
to^  no6  oAoee^  the 
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BearlyiuclaMii  tbe opttatioiis  of  aaftufe  fead^ed 
them,  in  nio«l  easeti  conpklaly  ioopenitivQ^  imd  U> 
make  sucb  would  be  merely  money  ihtawn  vmy. 
The  deeper  you  mdce  tbemf  the  belter  they  will 
work,  and  the  more  effiK!lua|ly  will  they  waim  the 
eeith  for  the  roote  of  the  plants  to  deeotnd  into; 
always  remembering  that  the  o^jeet  of  draining 
land  i«  to  take  away  the  water  whieh  tisea  from 
below,  and  not  the  top  water  only* 

Aa  to  the  diatanoe  (torn  drain  to  drain,  much 
wonid  depend  on. cirmmeUnce»  ae  he  tbonghta 
magk  drain  aeientitodly  made  wonld  produce 
wonders,  and  effect  all  that  was  required ;  but  it 
muit  be  oommflnced  o^,  and  oon^ued  to,  the  pro- 
per placet,  and  it  nuat  in  all  caaee  onoea  the  strata 
of  the  earth,  and  not  go  akmg  with  them^  as  be 
wonld  arose  theHneein  the  leaf  of  a  booh  by  dnw<» 
ing  a  pen  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  it  A 
single  shafik  in  a  mine  would  seooetimee  drain  all 
the  weDa  dry  around  it,  aada  cuttiag  in  a  iiilitaBd 
frequently  drained  all  the  aorrounding  kndt* 

In  conclusion,  he  stated  his  object  was  to  draw 
the  attention,  especially  of  the  younger  portion,  of 
the  members  to  a  subject  which  he  hofied,  for  their 
own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  country  in  gene- 
ral, they  would  purane  and  earry  ftuther  than  he 
had  the  means  or  ability  to  do.  Me  strongly 
pressed  on  them  to  study  the  manner  in  wineh  nii« 
tare  henelf  bed  aeted,  and  always  to  Asaier  and 
not  tkw&rt  her  lam$.  By  these  means  the  enkit^a^ 
tion  of  tlM  earth  would  daily  becMne  more  delight- 
ful to  them,  and  they  would  punne  ail  their  oper«« 
tiona  with  {deasitfef,  andhetrorted  aleo  with  certain 
profit. 

At  the  eonchtek>n  of  the  leetofe,  tfa«  President, 
Mr.  Barker,  moved  a  vou  of  thanks  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilkine  lor  his  lectuf0>  which  was  seeonded 
and  cnrfied  nnanimotisly*    • 

Afkerwards  Mr.  Barker  aiAied  permisalon  to  have 
the  leclnre  piinted,  v(M€k  was  immediately  con* 
seated  to  by  the  leetoMr* 

Third  Meeting,  9ih  Pehrucry,  lf40. 

Subject!— **0W   HORSn^HOBING." 

The  subject  waa  in  some  deppree  pos^ned,  aa  it 
was  tbooghft  desirahloto  wall  mtil  the  instnnnent 
inlrodttced  by  Mn  Qnvett,  and  highly  ^pokm  oi, 
eoald  be  seen  at  work. 

A  member  intmdaced  the  sol^ect  definrred  kst 
naeetiag,  on  harrowing  and  lolling}  and  alter  illiid* 
ioff  to  the  difficidty  pi  esdtlttg  a  diecuMion  on  a 
ptMDBt  so  generai^  miderstood,  said  thM  h<  had 
been  led  the  kst  few  yaars  to  attaeli  mors  import 
to  hanwwing,  of  moviag  the  land  Vy  eome 
faumimettli  Aan  Iraiaeiiy,  and  had  been  in* 
daiMdtouf^ymmtMtifmx  hanrowlnge  and  leie 


ploughings  than  wis  at  one  time  considered  ne- 
cessary by  him. 

He  should  commence  with  beans  as  the  first 
crop,  and  for  this  he  thought  good  harrowing  highly 
essential ;  it  facilitated  the  hoeing  by  having  the 
surface  well  pulverized|  and  at  the  same  time  added 
solidity  to  the  ktnd — both  great  essentials  for  the 
success  of  the  crop.  For  barley,  peas,  and  oats  it 
was  by  aH  admitted  that  too  much  labour  in  pul- 
verizing the  surface  could  scarcely  be  employed ; 
and  harrowing  the  growing  crops  of  wheat  and 
bea^s  he  thought  beneficial  on  most  lands,  when 
there  could  be  time  spared  for  these  operations. 
In  the  process  of  fallowing,  repeated  harrowings 
tended  not  only  to  benefit  the  land  by  destroying 
the  small  annual  weeds^  but  by  encouraging  the 
seeds  of  suph  plants  to  vegetate  when  they  could 
be  eradicated  with  little  trouble  and  no  injury. 
With  regard  to  autumn  work,  t^^e  same  rule  might 
be  applied  as  in  spring— that  after  the  roJl  had  been 
well  applied  on  the  lands  prepared  for  wheat, 
their  \)eing  well  harrowed  was  not  only  beneficial 
in  securing  a  good  see4  be4,  but  in  giving  solidity 
to  the  soil. 

The  meetings  after  fully  discussing  the  various 
points  alluded  tp  by  the  first  memberj  agreed  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  him. 

Fourth  Meeting,  pth  Mai^h,  1946. 
Sobteeti^^'ov  «vnpiw«  HoooiTa/* 

A  member  siud  the  first  pomt  was  to  select  a 
good  lamb,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  put  to  tur- 
nips ^t  Michaelmas,  pr  immediately  afterwarde^ 
and  that  the  turnips  shotdd  be  cut  for  them  into 
troughs  at  Christmas  at  latest^  ths^t  they  would 
consume  many  more  turnips  cut  than  when  they 
were  not  cut— at  least  one  sixth  more ;  and  that 
they  would  make  one^third  more  meat  in  the  same 
time ;  the  expense  of  cutting  was  about  Is.  6d«  per 
score ;  on  this  plan  hoggets  would  be  fit  to  kill  on 
May-day,  or  with  28  weeks'  keep  at  turnips* 

The  points  alluded  to  were  discussed,  an4»  when 
sheep  were  fed  on  the  land,  were  generally  agreed 
to.  Several  members  pointed  out  the  advantage  of 
feeding  hoggets  in  small  inclosed  yards,  surrounded 
with  temponry  ifaeda  made  of  kui^dlee  and  fold 
stakes. 

A  second  member  said  on  this  plan  he  had  made 
very  fot  hoggete  in  91  weeks,  fed  solely  on  cut 
Bw«des ;  and  he  believed,  when  the  land  did  not 
reqvdre  ti«ading,  that  it  wonld  well  re-pay,  from 
tiie  economy  of  food  and  the  increased  quantity  of 
meat  produced,  to  cart  the  turnips  to  a  fold-yard 
made  on  an  earth  bottom  hi  the  turnip  field.  The 
ttAnmv  would  also  be  less  ittjured  than  when  made 
on  the  Held  anlifect  to  the  heavy  raimi  of  winter. 
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Fifth  Meetiiig,  6th  April,  1846. 


Subject:— "on  thbbshino  and  the  appli- 
cation OF  CAVING." 

A  member  was  requested  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject in  the  absence  of  the  gentleman  who  was  to 
have  brought  it  forward.  He  remarked  that  but 
little  was  now  to  be  said  on  threshing,  as  the  ma- 
chine had  nearly  superseded  the  use  of  the  flail  for 
everything  except  beans ;  and  as  to  caving,  he 
must  confess,  with  the  exception  of  bean-caving  for 
the  horses,  he  had  not  made  much  apphcation  of 
it;  he  should  leaye  that  part  of  the  subject  to 
another  member,  who  had  used  it  extensively. 

A  second  member  said  since  he  had  used  linseed 
boiled  he  had  found  his  caving  of  all  descriptions 
extremely  useful,  as  with  it  and  Unseed  boiled  he 
was  enabled  to  keep  a  large  quantity  of  stock  with 
a  limited  quantity  of  roots.  His  plan  was  to  have 
it  all  preserved  and  cut  into  chafT,  to  two  bushels 
of  which  he  added  a  pail  of  boiling  water,  with  a 
pound,  more  or  less,  of  linseed  boiled  in  it ;  of  this 
all  neat  stock  and  horses  were  extremely  fond  when 
warm,  and  he  found  it  enabled  him  to  rear  young 
stock  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  he  could  other- 
wise do,  at  a  reasonable^xpense,  as  the  addition 
only  of  a  very  limited  quantity  of  roots  was  re- 
quired; according  to  their  size,  he  gave  from  two 
to  four  pecks  of  roots,  and  as  much  chaff  as  they 
would  eat,  wetted  and  well  mixed  with  water  in 
which  linseed  had  been  boikd.  To  fatten  stock  of 
50  stone,  for  the  first  dght  weeks  he  gave  two 
bushels  of  turnips  and  two  bushels  of  caving-chaff, 
mixed  with  a  pail  of  water  in  which  a  pound  of 
linseed  had  been  boiled ;  after  this  time  he  did  not 
increase  his  quantity  of  roots,  but  added  to  the  chaff 
some  com  and  a  little  more  linseed  to  the  water ; 
and  the  chaff  thus  given,  although  possessing  no 
fattening  quality,  had  a  tendency  to  correct  the 
effects  of  the  vegetable  food,  and  to  keep  the  sto- 
mach in  good  order ;  and  they  did  as  well  or  better 
than  when  a  large  amount  of  roots  was  given. 

Another  member  remarked  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  whole  drum  to  the  machine,  barley 
could  be  threshed  as  well  with  the  machine  as  with 
the  flail ;  indeed  he  thought  it  was  to  be  preferred. 

Sixth  Meeting,  11th  May,  1846. 

Subject : — ''  on  horsb-hobino." 

Some  further  discussion  took  place  this  evening 
on  Horse-Hoeing.  Mr.  Garrett's  implement  was 
inspected  by  the  members  present ;  but  as  there 
was  not  a  piece  of  beans  or  peas  drilled  near  the 
village,  no  trial  took  place. 

A  member  said  that  hoeing  wheat  on  heavy  lands 
he  considered  advantageous,  but  on  some  of  his 
mixed  soils  he  never  hoed  unless  compelled. 


A  second  member  sud  on  some  soils  he  hadaeen 
much  injury  done  by  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe,  the 
wheat  becoming  root-fiallen  in  consequence  of  it. 

A  third  member  said  he  had  tried  it,  and  at  pre- 
sent the  wheat  was  looking  equaUy  well  as  that 
hoed  by  hand,  and  if  any  difference  it  was  cleaner 
after  the  horse-hoe. 

A  fourth  member  said  he  had  been  over  Mr. 
Mechi's  farm,  and  had  seen  the  horse-hoe  at  work, 
and,  in  his  estimation,  it  did  the  work  to  perfection ; 
but  Mr.  Mechi  had  added  a  press  to  the  hoes, 
which  he  thought  on  stiff  land  a  decided  impfove- 
ment 

The  members  admired  the  simplicity  of  the  hoe, 
and  the  mode  by  which  it  was  so  easily  adapted  to 
the  rows,  and  believed  that  for  beans,  peas,  and 
roots  in  particular,  it  must  be  a  valuable  addition 
and  assistance  to  the  hand-hoe. 

A  member  then  stated  what  were  the  effects  he 
had  witnessed  of  Mr.  Mechi's  deep  draining,  which 
excited  much  interest  and  dicussion. 

Seventh  Meeting,  8th  June,  1846. 

Subject  :—**  ON  PLOUOHn^o." 

In  the  absence  of  the  member  who  was  to  have 
brought  forward  the  subject,  but  was  prevented 
from  indisposition. 

A  member  introduced  it  by  saying  that  he  was 
not  aware  he  could  recommend  any  other  plan  than 
that  generally  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood ;  he 
was  aware  that  there  were  many  advocates  for  deep 
ploughing,  but  except  on  certain  soils  he  should 
doubt  if  the  plan  was  desirable. 

A  second  member,  from  his  experience,  recom- 
mended deep  ploughing;  he  had  been  plovghin^ 
as  deep  as  eleven  inches,  with  the  best  results,  botfi 
as  to  com  and  roots.  He  then  read  certain  ex- 
tracts from  Tke  Prittciples  of  AgrumUwret  by 
Albert  D.  Thaer,  translated  by  W.  Shaw,  Esq., 
and  C.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  shewing  on  the  various 
soils  the  benefit  of  deep  cultivation.  Thaer  says 
<' A  deep  soil  contains  a  larger  portion  of  vegetable 
earth,  and  of  that  succulency  so  necessary  to  the 
nutrition  of  vegetables ;  and  even  if  this  excess  of 
vc^getable  mould  should  not  be  useful  to  all  plants, 
it  agreed  with  some  of  them,  even  when  the  whde 
depth  of  the  soil  is  not  turned  up;  and,  besides 
this  thickness  of  the  superior  layer  of  his  land  en- 
ables a  skilful  husbandman  to  draw  at  will  upon 
the  riches  which  it  contains,  and  occaaionally,  or 
about  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  to  turn  it  all  up, 
and  profit  by  the  stores  of  succulency  and  nutri- 
tion which  the  under  part  of  it  will  yield.  Hie 
roots  of  all  plants  sown  in  a  soil  of  this  nature, 
even  those  of  the  tribe  of  cereals,  penetrate  in  a 
right  line,  and  seek  that  nutriment  at  a  greater 
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depth,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
extend  themselves  laterally  in  order  to  obtain ;  and 
they  may  therefore  be  sown  much  thicker  without 
causing  any  detriment  to  the  crop.  A  deep  soil 
will  therefore  yield  much  larger  crops  than  a  shal- 
low one,  provided  its  nature  is  similar,  and  that  it 
is  equal  in  all  other  respects.  Some  persons  assert 
that  the  roots  of  com  are  never  more  than  six 
inches  in  length;  but  I  have  seen  them  exceed 
twelve  inches  when  the  soil  was  deep  enough.  The 
roots  of  vegetables  and  clover  penetrate  much 
deeper  in  a  right  tine ;  land  therefore  in  which  the 
layer  of  vegetable  mould  is  very  thick,  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  these  crops.  Be- 
sides, such  land  evidently  possesses  one  great  ad- 
vantage, namely,  that  of  suffering  less  from  hu- 
midity and  drought.  The  water  which  falls  upon 
it  has  more  room  to  penetrate  before  it  encounters 
the  understratum:  argillaceous  land,  which  is 
tolerably  deep,  can  only  be  properly  drained  by 
subterranean  trenches.  But  as  a  deep  soil  can  ab- 
sorb and  contain  more  water  in  its  pores,  it  can 
also  retain  it  longer,  and  retum  it  to  the  surface 
from  its  subterraneous  reservoirs  when  it  is  re- 
qtiired.  These  soils  are  peculiarly  characterized  by 
their  resistance  of  humidity  and  drought.  Cereals 
growing  in  a  deep  soil  are  less  liable  to  b^aid  or 
lodged,  even  when  the  ears  are  very  large.  On  shal* 
low  land  exactly  the  contrary  effect  takes  place. 
We  have  already  supposed  six  inches  to  be  the  ave- 
rage depth  which  a  soil  ought  to  possess,  and  we 
are  quite  convinced  that  every  inch  added  to  the 
depth  of  land  increases  its  value  eight  per  cent. ; 
so  that  a  soil  where  the  vegetable  layer  is  twelve 
inches  thick  is  worth  half  as  much  more  as  that  in 
which  it  is  only  six.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  value  increases  in  equal  proportions  when 
the  depth  is  yet  further  increased,  and  become  so 
great  as  to  render  it  scarcely  possible  to  reach  it  by 
simple  ploughings ;  but  as  it  cannot  fail  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  plants,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
every  additional  inch  of  depth  beyond  twelve  adds 
five  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  soil.  On  the  other 
band,  the  same  proportion  should  be  observed  in 
decreasing  the  value  according  as  the  upper  stra- 
tum of  earth  diminishes  below  six  inches,  which  we 
consider  to  be  the  average." 

A  third  member  spoke  of  the  advantages  of 
opening  clover  and  other  furrows,  and  spreading  it 
prior  to  ploughing  on  the  stetch.  He  alluded  to  a 
framework  to  be  attached  to  a  double  tom  for  this 
purpose,  which  he  had  been  using  with  good  effect ; 
the  spreading  it  by  hand  cost  about  Is.  8d.  per 
acre. 

A  fourth  member  spoke  of  the  implement  alluded 
to  for  levelling  the  furrows  when  opened,  and 
praised  it  much ;  he  also  alluded  to  a  plan  of  dou- 


ble ploughing,  which  had  been  adopted  by  a  friend 
of  his  for  the  last  ten  years  on  one  field,  with 
highly  beneficial  results ;  the  plan  was  to  lay  a  wide 
and  flat  top,  and  then  follow  in  the  same  furrows 
with  a  deep  furrow,  to  be  thrown  on  the  top  of  the 
fleet  ones ;  the  next  furrow  falling  into  this  deep 
furrow  was  to  be  covered  up  in  the  same  way ;  on 
this  plan  the  land  received  two  plouglungs,  at  the 
same  time  bringing  the  bottom  soil  at  top  and  re- 
moving the  soil  at  least  twelve  inches. 

He  had  tried  the  plan  this  year  for  the  first  time ; 
the  land  was  planted  with  beet,  and  the  effect  was 
strikingly  visible  at  present  in  the  regularity  and 
strength  of  the  plants. 

Eighth  Meeting,  6th  July,  1846. 
Subject: — "on  the  formation  of  stacks." 

A  member  said,  in  filling  the  stack-yard,  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  convenience  of  taking  in  the 
stacks  as  they  were  required  for  market.  As  bar- 
ley was  generally  disposed  of  first,  the  stacks  should 
stand  near  the  bam,  except  those  intended  for  seed. 
Wheat,  except  in  fine  seasons,  was  seldom  firm 
enough  to  be  taken  to  market  before  spring,  and 
on  that  account  might  be  placed  outside.  Oats 
were  wanted  at  all  times,  and  should  therefore  be 
always  at  hand.  The  great  object  in  building  stacks 
was  to  keep  out  the  wet,  and  having  accomphshed 
that,  it  matters  but  little  about  the  shape ;  the  form 
must  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  particular  county 
in  which  they  were  built,  and  if  done  in  a  masterly 
manner,  they  were  sure  to  please.  He  should  say 
beans  were  better  in  a  long  stack,  but  for  any  other 
grain  he  should  prefer  a  round  one,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  occupation.  He  need  not  say  the 
stud  must  project  far  enough  to  keep  the  water 
from  running  down  the  ends  of  the  sheaves. 
Round  stacks  required  to  have  their  middles  well 
filled  up  all  the  way,  especially  when  the  stud  was 
finished,  and  the  roof  about  to  be  begun :  it  was  of 
importance  that  the  middle  should  be  filled  so  as 
to  resemble  a  roof,  and  then  set  the  outside  courses 
for  the  formation  of  the  roof,  which  would  seldom 
take  any  harm  from  wet,  mther  before  or  after 
thatching. 

A  second  member  thought  there  was  a  saving  of 
2s.  fid.  in  the  thatching  of  20  loads  on  a  round 
stack  instead  of  a  long  one ;  that  a  seven-yard- 
bottom  would  contain  about  16  or  17  loads,  and 
would  require  a  roof  of  about  18  feet.  Hay  and 
stover  should  be  made  in  long  stacks,  and  placed 
north  and  south,  and  should  be  begun  at  tlie  north 
end ;  much  injury  by  sun  and  weather  is  by  this 
plan  aroided ;  the  same  observation  applied  to  com 
stacks  when  cut  in  pieces.  In  answer  to  a  question, 
he  said  he  thbiight  there  was  not  only  greater  secu- 
rity agamst  weather  and  economy  in  thatching  com^^ 
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pared  with  a  long  stacks  but  in  constructing  it  four 
men  at  a  round  stack  would  keep  four  men  at 
work  in  a  field  until  quite  high  in  the  roof.  The 
size  of  a  round  stack  was  nearly  uniform^  while 
that  of  a  long  one  increased  in  size  so  much  as  it 
approached  the  top.  A  respectable  miller^  well 
known  to  the  meeting,  said  he  was  convinced  that 
if  com  was  in  equal  condition  when  stacked,  he. 
should  be  able  to  tell  that  which  came  off  a  round 
stack  and  a  long  one,  as  the  condition  of  the  former 
would  be  so  much  superior. 

A  third  member  said  he  had  last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  tried  round  stacks,  and  was  so  satisfied 
with  them  in  all  respects  that  he  should  continue 
to  do  so.  His  thatcher  complained  because  it  re- 
duced the  amount  of  thatching. 

Ninth  Meeting,  7th  September,  1846. 
Mr.  H.  Gobs,  of  Colchester,  delivered  a  lecture 

"ON    THB  CHEMISTRY   OF  VBQBTABLB    LIPB.*' 

As  the  lecture  was  obliged  to  be  much  com- 
pressed, in  order  to  bring  the  various  important 
topics  connected  with  the  subject  before  the  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Gore  took  a  brief  survey  of  the  various 
solid  elements  which  enter  into  the  organism  of 
plants,  and  the  cultivation  most  suitable  for  their 
assimilation.  He  then  proceeded  to  point  out  the 
nature  and  condition  of  the  gases  composing  the 
atmosphere  and  water.  Their  peculiarities  were 
illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  in  which  the 
properties  of  carbonic  acid  gas  were  especially 
noticed,  and  its  importance  shown,  in  affording  a 
most  material  element  in  the  food  of  plants,  namely, 
carbon.  Mr.  Gore  then  explained  the  operation  of 
lime  in  soils  containing  an  excess  of  vegetable  mat^ 
ter,  and  pointed  out  the  importance  of  such  matter 
being  thoroughly  decomposed  in  order  to  become 
a  useful  ingredient  in  the  soiL  In  the  course  of 
the  lecture  a  variety  of  pleasing  and  instructive 
experiments  were  introduced,  tending  to  prove  the 
value  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  in  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  art  of  agriculture. 

Tenth  Meeting,  5th  October,  1846. 

Subject: — ^"on  the  best  distance  between 

THE  bows  op  COBN  AND  ROOTS.*' 

A  member  said  he  was  induced,  three  or  four 
years  since,  to  try,  on  a  small  scale,  the  plan  of 
drilling  nine  rows  instead  of  twelve,  and  he  was  ao 
pleased  with  the  growth  and  appearance  of  the  crop 
that  he  extended  the  trial,  and  was  now  convinced 
it  was  far  preferable ;  another  advantage  was  the 
saving  of  seed,  and  the  facility  it  afforded  of  dean- 
ing  the  crop. 

A  second  member  remarked  that  thin  rowe  and 
thin  sowing  required  man  deuiing  than  tW9tft 


rows  and  thick  sowing,  as  the  weeds  obtaining  more 
air  and  space  were  encouraged  to  grow  more. 

The  first  member  said  tiiat  in  the  pUm  of  nine 
rows  the  furrows  should  be  about  sixteen  inches 
wide,  and  the  rows  eight  inches  apart.  For  bailey 
he  preferred  sowing  and  drilling,  sowing  six  pecks 
per  acre  and  drilling  six  pecka.  For  oats  the  same, 
sowing  two  bushels  and  drilling  two  buahels.  For 
beans  he  preferred  seven  rows  on  a  stetch,  and  firom 
ten  to  twelve  inches  apart,  putting  it  from  ten  pecks 
to  thirteen  pecks  per  acre. 

Much  conversation  took  place  on  drilling  tur- 
nips, as  to  the  proper  distance. 

A  third  member  said  he  i»eferred  four  rows  on  a 
stetch :  great  facility  was  given  for  the  use  of  the 
horse-hoe,  less  labour  in  setting  them  out  was  re- 
quked,  and  he  thought  a  greater  weight  per  acre 
could  be  obtained  on  this  plan  tiian  when  tiiicker. 

Much  conversation  took  place  as  to  the  proper 
width  of  the  forrow  on  com  and  root  lands. 
But  the  opimoB  of  the  meeting  generally  waa 
tiiat  this  must  depend  on  the  quality  and  dryneaa 
of  the  soil;  on  good  and  dry  soils  they  could  hardly 
be  too  narrow. 


THE  TOTAL   REPEAL  MALT-TAX 
ASSOCUTION. 

Coniin^tfaw  lUxMns, 
York  Hotel,  Bridge-street,  Bladdrian. 

MEETING  OF  THE  COMMITTEE,  Wednesday, 
Febmary  3rd. 

Piesent :  Menn .  —  Neame,  J.  Smith,  Hilder,  Ed- 
monds, Parchas,  Elvy,  Cheethun,  Lattimort,  W.  P. 
Lambe,  Locke,  Horton,  Whittaker,  Fix,  Myers,  Crowdy, 
&c.,  &c.    S.  Cheetham,  Esq.,  of  Oakham,  in  the  diair. 

The  minates  of  the  lut  committee  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed.  Hie  minutes  of  the  a4ioi»ned  general 
meeting  were  also  read. 

Mr.  Smith,  as  one  of  the  TrBasners  of  the  Assoda- 
tion,  read  a  atatemcBt  of  the  sabecripCions  received  and 
expences  ineorred,  finom  wfakfa  it  ^tpeaved  that  tlK  Com- 
mittee oontfaraed  to  recdre  that  asnstanos  fte  i 
tion  req[iiired« 

A  great  number  of  letters  were  read  from 
qnarters,  all  in  favour  of  the  object  of  tbe  J 
and  promising  to  co-operate  in  obtatniog  it. 

Several  sobscriptioBS  from  districts,  parishes,  and 
indiriduals  were  also  annonnoed ;  and  the  following  gen« 
tlemen  elected  Members  of  the  Committee  :— 

J.  Hall  Nalder,  Esq.,  Alrercott,  Lechhde. 

W.  Elliott,  Esq.,  near  Ross,  Hereftndshire. 

W.  Frioe,  Esq.,  Ben  Hall,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

6.  WiUdre,  Esq.,  Khnpton,  Herts. 

G.  Chrk,  Esq.,  Hyde  Hall,  Sandon,  Herts. 

ArmgeBMBts  were  made  for  eonUmdug  the  agltstion 
of  the  qaestkm,  mad  fanpr— Ing  its  iinpoitanea  upon  al 
ef  sosiety* 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  ON  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  SOILS. 

BY  J.  C.  NB8BIT,  BSQ.^  P.0.8.|  M.C.t.J..|  SlC. 

AT    MES8R8.   KXSBITS'   8CIBMTIF1C  ACADEMY   AND  AGRICULTURAL    TRAINING    SCHOOL^ 

KBNNINGTON,  KBAR   LONDON, 


In  the  last  cotffse  of  lectures  which  I  gave  you 
on  agricultnre,  I  described,  you  will  recollect,  the 
organic  elements  of  plants — those  elements  which 
are  driven  off  from  plants  subjected  to  a  red  heat; 
and  these  elements  were  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen.  We  illustrated  their  properties  in  a 
variety  oif  ways  5  we  spoke  of  the  forms  in  which 
they  were  assimilated  by  vegetables;  and  we  told 
you  that  the  result  of  the  destruction  of  all  vege« 
table  matter  by  heat,  or  by  natural  decomposition, 
was,  that  the  carbon  was  returned  to  the  atmos<» 
phere  as  carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  as  water, 
and  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia.  We  are  now  about 
to  takea  view  of  the  nature  of  the  earth  itself,  and  of 
the  different  earthy  or  inorganic  substances  which 
compose  its  crust ;  but  we  shall  more  particularly 
direct  your  attention  to  those  ten  or  twelve  ele- 
mentary bodies  which  are  so  generally  spread  out  as 
to  constitute  the  vast  bulk  of  the  earth  itself,  and 
wliich  are  found  in  soils  ii^idl  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  nature  putting  on  very  different  ap* 
pearances  in  different  parts.  In  some  places  we 
see  the  most  bleak  and  barren  mountains,  wholly 
incapable  of  supporting  verdure,  so  that  scarcely  a 
shrub  of  any  khid,  or  even  a  lichen,  will  grow  upon 
them.  We  see  other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  furnish  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and 
areclothed  with  verdure.  We  have  every  diversity 
in  the  mineral  appearance  and  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  countries.  Whilst  some  countries  are 
merely  plains,  composed  of  sand  or  gravel,  others 
consist  chiefly  of  mountains,  composed  of  granite 
and  the  other  primary  rocks.  There  is  every  variety 
of  appearance  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive ;  and  the 
mind  of  the  dreamer  never  yet  dreamed  of  things 
more  curious  or  more  wonderful  than  we  find  in  the 
aspects  which  nature  presents  in  the  minerals 
which  we  see,  and  in  the  diversified  forms  which 
they  assume.  But  all  these  appearances  are  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  a  very  small  number, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  elementary  bodies. 
When  the  art  of  the  chemist  is  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  '*  Of  what  consists  the  crust  of 
the  earth  ? — ^what  are  the  various  component  parts 
of  it  V*  he  finds  that  all  his  skill  cannot  prove  the 
existence  of  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  elementary 
bodies;  that  is^  bodies  which  differ  from  each 
other.  Of  course,  if  two  bodies  perfecdy  agree  in 


their  properties,  in  whatever  locality  they  mfty  have 
been  found,  they  are  the  same.  If  iron  found  in 
England  possess  the  same  properties  as  a  similar 
substance  found  in  America,  the  tenn  "  iron  "  is 
applied  to  both.  You  are  aware  that  of  these  sixty 
elementary  bodies  a  great  number  are  metals :  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  of  the  nimiber  come  under 
that  name.  There  are  gold,  silveri  iron,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  manganese,  and  a  great  many  others. 
You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the 
other  elementary  bodies«  There  are  amongst  the 
non-metallic  bodies  sulphur,  phosphorus  and 
carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  chlorine,  k)dine, 
bromine,  fluorine,  and  others<  But  these  sub- 
stances are  not  all  disseminated  alike  over  the 
earth's  surface.  If  I  pick  up  a  piece  of  earth 
in  one  spot,  and  analyse  it,  I  do  not  find  it 
identical  with  a  piece  picked  up  in  another  spot.  A 
stone  or  rock  which  comes  fh>m  ona  locality  does 
not  necessarily  contain  the  same  properties  as  a 
stone  or  rock  obtained  from  another  1  in  other 
words,  these  sixty  elementary  bodies  are  not  equally 
distributed;  they  do  not  exist  in  the  same  quanti^ 
and  amount  throughout  the  whole  crust  of  the 
earth:  quite  the  contrary;  some  of  these  bodies 
are  excessively  scarce,  being  found  only  in  one  or 
two  very  rare  minertds;  and,  in  oonsequenee  of 
their  rarity,  though  not  applied  to  any  very  useful 
purpose,  they  are  worth  more  than  gold.  Gold  is 
rare ;  it  is  only  found  in  certain  localities,  in  general 
near  moimtain  ranges.  Silver  is  not  a  very  com- 
mon metal;  we  do  not  find  it  in  the  same  quantities 
that  we  find  sand ;  and  gold  is  not  picked  up  as 
iron  is.  The  majority,  therefore,  of  these  elementary 
bodies  are  not  of  abundant  occurrence ;  they  occur 
only  in  particular  localities.  You  do  not  find  mines 
of  quicksilver  spread  in  very  many  places  over  the 
world ;  you  know  that  there  are  only  three  or  four. 
Tin  mines  are  not  very  plentiful;  we  only  know  of 
a  few  which  are  capable  of  being  worked,  as  those 
of  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  Siam,  and  Malacca.  There 
has  been  an  attempt  to  work  mines  in  France,  but 
the  metal  was  not  found  there  in  sufilicient  quanti- 
ties to  make  the  enterprise  a  paj  Ing  one. 

Well,  then,  on  examining  these  sixty  elementary 
bodies,  and  on  examining  the  earth,  we  find  per« 
haps  only  a  dozen  such  bodies  (generally  in  com« 
bination  with  oxygen)  which  arelargelydisseminatedi 
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and  found  in  almost  all  parts,  under  almost  all  cir- 1 
cumstances.  These  may  be  very  easily  mentioned. 
The  constituents  of  soils  and  of  rocks  in  general,  as 
found  disseminated  in  the  largest  quantities  over 
the  whole  earth,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

SIMPLE   OR   ULTIMATE   ELEMENTS   OF   ROCKS 
AND   SOILS. 

Metals.  Non-Metallic. 

Potassium  Silicon 

Sodium  Sulphur 

Calcium  Phosphorus 

Magnesium  Chlorine 

Iron  Fluorine. 
Aluminum 
Manganese 

The80  substances  do  not  exist  in  an  uncombined 
state  in  the  earth's  crust.  Iron,  indeed,  is  foimd 
sometimes  in  the  metallic  state,  but  only  in  those 
singular  masses  of  meteoric  iron  which  have  fallen 
from  the  heavens  at  various  periods.  In  general, 
the  metallic  bodies  occur  in  union  with  oxygen  or 
with  chlorine.  The  non-metallic  bodies  likewise 
exist  in  combination.  These  various  combinations 
unite  with  one  another,  and,  though  compounds, 
act  in  every  respect  as  if  they  were  simple 
bodies :  they  are,  therefore,  often  called  proximate 
elements  J  while  the  real  elements  are  sometimes 
called  the  ultimate  or  last  elements.  The  ulti- 
mate elements  cannot  be  decomposed;  the  proxi- 
mate can  by  certain  means  be  decomposed,  but 
in  the  general  operation  of  nature  they  never 
are%  We  may,  consequently,  in  our  views  of 
their  unions  and  disunions  with  one  another,  look 
upon  them  as  though  they  were  not  compounds ; 
for,  as  we  have  just  said,  they  are  not  decomposed 
in  the  common  processes  of  nature. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  proximate  ele- 
ments, derived  from  the  various  combinations  of  the 
ultimate  elements  previously  mentioned : — 

PROXIMATE   ELEMENTS   OP  SOILS. 

Metallic  Oxides.  Composed  of — 

Potash. • Potassium  and  oxygen 

Soda Sodium  and  oxygen 

Lime  , Calcium  and  oxygen 

Ma^esia  Magnesium  and  oxygen 

Oxide  of  iron Iron  and  oxygen 

Alumina Aluminum  and  oxygen 

Oxide  of  manganese ....  Manganese  and  oxygen 

Non-Metallic  Oxides.  Composed  of — 

Silica  (pure  sand)  ...•«.  Silicon  and  oxygen 
Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of 

^dtriol •  •  Sulphur  and  oxygen 

Phosphoric  acid Phosphorus  and  oxygen 

Chlorine  and  Fluorine  are  generally  found  in  com- 
bination with  the  metals — chlorine  existing  most 
abundantly  in  combination  with  sodium,  forming 
common  salt,  and  fluorine  with  calcium*  forming 
fluor  spar. 


The  proximate  elements  above  enumerated 
have  also  the  power  to  combine  one  with  another— 
the  non-metallic  oxides  uniting  with  the  metallic 
oxides,  and  forming  salts  and  other  combinations 
of  great  durability.  Sulphuric  acid,  for  example, 
combines  with  lime,  forming  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
gypsum.  Silica  and  alumina  combine,  forming 
sUicate  of  alumina,  found  in  all  clays. 

It  will  much  assist  us  in  obtaining  correct  no- 
tions of  the  nature  of  the  substances  contained  in 
the  soil,  if  we  briefly  mention  the  localities  in  which 
they  are  found  in  nature,  the  more  ordinary  com- 
binations in  which  they  exist,  and  the  names  by 
which  they  are  known  as  articles  of  commerce. 

Potash  and  soda  are  found,  in  nature,  in  union 
with  silica,  in  the  felspar  and  granite  rocks.  Soda 
is  likewise  found  in  common  salt.  More  particular 
allusion  will  be  made  hereafter  to  the  combinations 
of  silica  with  potash,  and  soda,  as  they  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  economy  of  the  soil. 

Lome  also  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  form  of 
limestone,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  or  chalk.  It  exists, 
too,  in  the  beautiful  marble  which  bears  so  fine  a 
polish ;  audit  is  found  in  the  stalactite  which  has  been 
left  by  water  containing  lime  percolating  through 
limestone  rocks,  and  dripping  down  into  the  hollow 
caverns,  and  leaving,  as  each  drop  fell,  a  portion  of 
lime  behind  it.  It  is  found  also  in  the  form  of  Ice- 
land spar,  some  specimens  of  which  are,  you  know, 
perfectiy  transparent;  and  it  is  found  in  combination 
with  sand,  as  sihcate  of  lime.  All  shells  contain 
limestone;  many  limestones  are  full  of  fossils. 
Here  you  have  a  piece  of  limestone  formed  of  corals, 
and  the  remains  of  moluscous  animals;  and  the 
corals  of  the  present  time  are  chiefly  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Magnesia  is  also  widely  disseminated.  We  have 
silicate  of  magnesia  in  the  form  of  asbestus,  serpen- 
tine, and  soap  stone.  It  is  found  also  in  large 
quantities,  as  a  carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  what  is 
called  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The 
magnesian  limestone  is  very  largely  developed 
about  Sunderland  and  in  Derbyshire. 

Iron  is  found,  you  know,  in  immense  quantitie 
combined  with  oxygen  and  often  with  sulphur. 
It  is  found  too  in  all  situations :  you  cannot  men- 
tion a  soil  in  the  world  which  does  not  contain  iron. 

Alumina  is  one  of  the  most  widely  developed  of 
these  oxides.  It  is  discovered  in  the  state  of 
silicate ;  scarcely  ever  is  it  found  pure.  The  base 
of  almost  all  our  day-fidds  is  alumina;  all  the 
clays  for  making  bricks  and  pipe-clay  contain  alu- 
mina, united  with  siUca,  as  their  base  ;  and  it  also 
exists  very  largely  in  the  granite  rocks. 

Oxide  of  manganese  is  often  found  in  the 
pure  state;  and  there  are  scarcely  any  soils  in 
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which  it  cannot  he  detected;  it  exists  even  in 
the  white  and  heautifiil  chalk. 

The  silicic  acid,  or  pure  sand,  exists  in  great 
abundance^  and  forms  many  beautiful  jewels.  You 
know  the  amethyst  is  nearly  pure  silica.  Here 
(pointing  to  a  specimen)  is  the  crystallized  quartz 
rock,  "nhich  exists  in  such  abundance  near  granite 
formations ;  it  is  nearly  pure  silica.  Rock  crystal  is 
silica  nearly  pure.  Silica  is  found  in  the  state  of 
sand  lying  on  the  sea-shores,  and  in  the  state  of 
sand-rocks,  where  the  particles  of  sand  are  slightly 
glutinated  together. 

We  have  then  phosphoric  acid,  the  base  of 
bones.  It  is  a  combination  of  phosphorus  and 
oxygen;  while  silicic  acid  is  a  combination  of 
silica  and  oxygen.  Phosphoric  acid  is  found 
widely  disseminated,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 
In  Spain  it  is  found  as  a  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in 
some  localities  it  is  found  as  a  phosphate  of 
alumina.  Though  widely  spread,  it  is,  I  repeat, 
generally  found  only  in  minute  portions.  It  exists 
in  granite,  and  in  almost  all  organic  fossil  remains, 
but  not  in  large  quantities.  You  know  that  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals  contain  certain  quantities 
of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  bones 
of  existing  races  of  animals. 

Sulphuric  add  is  better  known  as  oil  of  vitriol; 
united  with  lime  it  forms  gypsum ;  which  is  found 
in  large  masses.  Sulphur  is  also  found  near  vol- 
canos  almost  in  a  pure  state. 

Chlorine,  which  is  the  base  of  muriatic  acid,  is 
also  widely  disseminated.  The  salt  rock,  which  is 
found  in  Cheshire  and  in  other  parts,  is  composed 
of  chlorine  and  of  sodium,  the  base  of  soda. 

Fluorine  is  not  generally  found  in  great  quantities 
in  one  spot,  like  chlorine ;  but  a  little  of  it  is  found 
in  a  great  number  of  rocks,  and  I  believe,  when 
looked  for,  in  the  ashes  of  all  vegetables.  I  found 
it  myself  in  two  specimens  of  the  ashes  of  the  hop, 
the  only  specimens  which  I  examined. 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  kind  of  general  idea  of 
the  nature  of  these  different  bodies ;  and  you  are 
an  pretty  well  aware,  I  dare  say,  by  this  time,  of 
what  they  consist. 

Now  you  know  that  potash  comes  into  com- 
merce in  the  form  of  pearlash,  which  is  made  by 
burning  the  ashes  of  land  plants,  and  washing 
the  potash  out  with  water.  Saltpetre  is  nitrate  of 
potash.  Soda  comes  into  commerce  in  the  form  of 
common  salt,  which  is  a  chloride  of  sodium;  or  in 
the  form  of  the  ashes  of  sea-plants,  which  contain 
carbonate  of  soda.  You  all  know  the  form  in 
which  lime  enters  into  commerce,  and  its  uses  for 
mortar  and  other  purposes.  Magnesia  is,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  base  of  Epsom  salts.  You  also 
know  in  what  form  calcined  magnesia  and  carbo- 
xiate  of  magnesia  appear.    |ron  cpin^  ifito  com- 


merce in  the  shape  of  cold  steel,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  pig-iron.  Alumina  is  seen  in  commerce  in  the 
shape  of  the  ruby  and  the  topaz,  or  as  pottery, 
bricks,  and  so  on.  Oxide  of  manganese  is  well 
known  for  making  chlorine  for  bleaching.  The 
silica,  or  sand,  is  also  well  known :  you  all  know 
what  flint  and  sand  are,  and  that  they  are  nearly 
pure  silica.  Phosphoric  acid  is  also  pretty  well 
known  as  the  base  of  bones.  Phosphorus  also 
enters  commerce  in  the  shape  of  lucifer-matches ; 
and  whenever  you  are  setting  a  match  on  fire,  you 
must  remember  that  you  are  forming  phosphoric 
acid.  The  phosphorus  in  burning  takes  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  produces  phosphoric  acid.  You 
all  know  th^  sulphuric  acid  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  shape  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  you  are  also  aware 
that  sulphuric  acid  is  made  from  sulphur.  Chlorine 
appears  in  the  shape  of  muriatic  acid,  and  in  com- 
bination with  sodium  in  common  salt.  Fluoric  acid, 
is  not  used  much  in  commerce,  except  in  the  form 
of  the  beautiful  vases  which  come  from  Derbyshire 
and  Germany,  and  which  are  made  of  the  blue  John 
or  fluorspar. 

Now  I  think  we  pretty  well  understand  the 
nature  of  the  bodies  which  are  expressed  by  these 
names.  Unless,  however,  we  do  understand  what 
is  meant  by  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  so  on — unless 
there  are  definite  ideas  in  our  minds  connected  with 
the  words,  it  must  be  impossible  for  us  to  under- 
stand any  arguments  or  statements  which  may  be 
made  on  the  subject. 

Such  being  tiie  bodies  most  widely  diffused 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  will  now  begin  to 
consider  whether  these  substances  remain  in  a  state 
of  quiescence,  whether  they  act  on  one  another,  or 
whether  there  are  other  agents  acting  on  them,  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  constant  and  incessant  change 
is  taking  place.  Now,  if  we  look  around  us,  my  boys, 
everything  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  standing  still ; 
if  we  look,  however,  at  nature  a  Uttle  deeper,  we 
shall  see  nothing  that  is  not  in  a  state  of  progress. 
The  acorn  is  put  into  the  ground ;  it  springs  up  in 
a  little  time,  grows  and  grows,  aggrandizing  to 
itself  year  after  year  substances  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  in  another  form.  But  eventually 
there  is  a  stop  put  to  its  aggrandisement,  and  it 
begins  to  follow  a  downward  course ;  and  at  last 
the  monarch  of  the  forest  is  gone,  and  his  place 
knows  him  no  more  for  ever.  There  is  a  change. 
Again,  the  waters  of  the  rivers  stay  not  in  their 
place :  they  are  constantly  in  an  onward  progress, 
flowing  into  the  sea,  and  the  vacancy  created  is 
daily  and  hourly  supplied  by  fresh  waters  which 
take  their  place.  We  have  not  always  sunshine ;  it 
is  alternated  with  rain,  with  wind,  with  tempests, 
with  storms,  and  then  we  have  the  calm  again. 
Man  does  not  live  for  ever :  one  generation  springs 
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up,  exists  for  ft  little  time,  and  then  gives  way  to 
another.  Throughout  the  whole  earth  everything 
is  in  a  state  of  incessant  change.  The  '*  eternal 
hills"  themselves  are  not  exempt.  There  is  not  a 
hill  or  a  mountain,  a  field  or  a  plain,  a  rock  or  a 
prominence,  of  any  kind,  which  exists  as  it  did  a 
thousand  years  ago,  or  even  twelve  months  since. 
The  incessant  action  of  the  elements  produces  in- 
cessant changes  upon  their  surface:  we  have  the 
winds  blowing,  the  rains  descending ;  we  have  the 
action  of  substances  which  to  ordinary  perception 
are  invisible ;  the  effect,  indeed,  is  seen,  but  not  the 


Now  we  will  try  to  seek  out  the  cause  of  this 
action  by  finding  what  substances  there  are  in  the 
atmosphere  to  act  upon  the  snr&ce  of  the  soil,  and 
what  substances  there  are  in  the  soil  capable  of 
being  acted  upon  by  the  'atmosphere.  You  know 
that  the  substance  in  the  atmosphere  which  acts 
chiefly  on  all  vegetable  matter  is  oxygen,  and  that, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  action  of  this  substance  all 
vegetable  matter  is  destroyed.  If  you  put  vegetable 
matter  into  a  fire-place,  and  create  sufficient  heat  to 
cause  it  to  begin  uniting  with  the  oxygen,  the  pro- 
cess of  union  will  go  on  until  the  whole  of  the 
vegetable  matter  is  destroyed,  and  the  mineral 
matter  only  will  be  left  in  iht  grate.  If  3rou  have 
a  slower  action  of  oxygen,  say  m  the  forming  of 
manure,  you  have  the  bulk  df  the  manure  dbni- 
nished  in  consequence  of  a  portion  being  acted  upon 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere;  it  is  constantly 
changing  its  form,  diminishing,  and  going  into  the 
air.  On  the  contrary,  oxygen  does  not  act  upon 
the  mineral  substances  in  a  general  way.  It  acts 
upon  some,  but  not  upon  all. 

But  there  is  another  substance  which  acts  upon 
the  constituents  of  the  soil,  a  substance  which  is 
contained  in  the  air,  and  which  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  What  is  that  ? 
(Several  voices — "  Carbonic  add").  Carbonic  acid 
IS  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  carbon,  or  pure  charcoal;  this  gas  exists  in 
the  air  in  minute  quantities ;  this  substance  acts, 
though  slowly,  yet  surely,  on  the  mineral  matters 
of  the  globe.  That  it  has  acted  largely  we  may 
know  from  the  results  of  its  combmation.  Look 
at  the  limestones:  Umestones  are  compounds  of 
lime  with  carbonic  acid;  they  constitute  at  least 
oneHseventh  of  the  crust  of  the  earth :  the  carbonates 
we  find  eveiywhere.  Look  at  the  chalk,  and  the 
limestones  in  Derbyshire  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land; poor  is  the  place  where  you  cannot  find 
limestone. 

But  we  must  consider  the  action  of  this  carbonic 
acid  not  only  on  lime,  but  on  all  other  substances 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  Now  take  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid  upon  those  substances  which  are 


formed  from  the  union  of  silieic  aisid  with  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  or  alumina.  These 
compounds  occur  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  I 
will  point  out  to  you  where  some  of  them  are  found. 
You  are  aware  that  granite  is  the  foundation  rock 
of  the  world,  that  it  forms  the  highest  moimtains, 
and  descends  down  beneath  the  other  strata ;  they 
all  rest  upon  granite  as  the  foundation  roek.  We 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  granite  and  other 
similar  primary  rocks-^such  as  the  serpentines, 
the  porphyries,  and  the  basalts— that  all  the  other 
soils  of  the  world  have  been  formed.  Now  we  will 
look  at  the  composition  of  granite.  You  know 
that  granite  is  composed  of  three  difibrent  sub- 
stances, mica,  quarts,  and  feldspar.  Quarts  is 
nearly^nearly  pure  what?  (Several  voices,  ''Pore 
silica").  Silica  in  the  state  of  quarts,  rock,  or  sand, 
is  one  of  the  most  diflicult  things  in  nature  to  be 
acted  upon.  The  idea  of  sand  and  insolubility  go 
together;  it  is  one  of  the  most  insoluble  of  sob* 
stances.  We  make  use  of  sand  with  other  sub- 
stances to  form  our  glass,  because  of  all  substances 
it  is  the  least  easily  attacked. 

I  am  not,  however,  going  to  speak  of  quarts  at  pre- 
sent,  but  of  mica  and  feldspar,  both  of  which  contain 
silica  in  combination  with  other  substances.  Mica 
isthat  portion  of  granite  which  has  generally  a  shining 
or  silvery  appearance,  and  which  easily  separates 
in  thin  transparent  plates  or  kminae.  In  Russia 
it  is  found  in  large  plates  often  more  than  a  yard 
square,^and  there  and  in  other  places  it  has  been 
used  instead  of  glass.  In  England  we  sometimes 
see  it  in  the  front  of  closed  stoves,  which  seems  as 
if  glased  imth  glass.  The  following  table  will  show 
the  composition  of  various  specimens  of  this  sub- 
stance:— 

OOMPOSITIOK  OF  MICA. 


Siberia 

Siberis^ 

ZinwaldiKimito 

Black  Mica. 

Mica. 

Mica. 

Mica. 

Silica 

42-5 

42*5 

47-00 

46-36 

Alumina    •  •  •  • 

11*5 

16-05 

20-00 

36-80 

Potash 

10-0 

7-55 

14-60 

9*39 

Magnesia  ..•• 
Oxide  of  iron.. 

90 

25-97 

00 

0-00 

22-0 

4-93 

15-5 

4-53 

Oxide  of  man- 

ganese ... 

2-0 

0-0 

175 

0-00 

Fluorine    .... 

CO 

0-0 

0*0 

1-81 

If  we  refer  to  the  composition  of  the  nueas  from 
Siberia  we  find  a  combination  of  silica  with  alu- 
mina, potash,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  a 
trace  of  manganese.  They  are,  therefore,  com- 
pounds of  the  silicate  of  alumina,  the  silicate  of 
potash,  the  silicate  of  magnesia,  and  the  sificate 
of  iron.  There  are  some  micas,  those  from  Zin- 
wald   and  Kimito,  as  the  mica  here  [pointin|ir 
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to  a  epedmeii]  which  do  not  co&tam  mag- 
nena,  hot  H  is  made  up  by  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  alumina  and  iron. 

Now  we  hare  felspar  as  another  ingredient  of  the 
granite.  Large  crystals  of  common  felspar  may  he 
seen  on  the  footpaths  of  London  and  Waterloo 
bridges.  Welly  felspars  are  contained  largely  in 
granite  and  other  primary  rocks. 

There  are  several  kmds  of  felqmr ;  the  two  prin- 
cipel  are  common  felsptf  and  alhit. 

From  the  annexed  table  of  the  composition  of 
felspethic  nunerals,  it  will  be  seen  that  common 
felspar  is  composed  of  silicate  of  potash  and  silicate 
of  ahmnna;  and  that  in  albit  the  potash  is  merely 
replaced  by  soda.  Albit  is  a  silicate  of  soda,  united 
with  a  nlicate  of  alumina.  The  Labrador  felspar 
contains  fime,  and  the  anorthite  magnesia  and 
lime. 

ComponHon  ofFeUptahie  MineraU, 


Common 

Labrador 

Felspar.    Albit. 

Feldspar.  Anorthite. 

.    65-9        69*8 

55*8             44*6 

.    17-8        18-8 

26*5            34*6 

,     16-3        

4-0 
11-0 


ra 


157 
6-2 

07 


Silica  . 
Alumina 
Potash   . 

Soda       .    .    11-4 

Lime      •    .    ^^—       — ^— 

Magnesia    .   — -      

Protoxide  of 
iron    •    .   .    — — 

The  chief  magnesian  silicates  are  hornblende  and 
serpentine  rocks,  very  largely  developed,  talc  and 
steahte,  and  arbestos  or  soap  stone.  Serpentine  is 
chiefly  silicate  of  magnesia,  with  a  small  amount  of 
sificate  of  lime,  alumina,  and  iron.  Hornblende 
contains  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron  ; 
it  is  therefore  a  silicate  of  lime,  a  silicate  of  alumina, 
a  silicate  of  magnesia,  and  a  silicate  of  iron. 

Augite  is  another  mineral  substance  widely  dif- 
fused. It  contains  siHca,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron ; 
it  is  therefore  a  compound  of  silicate  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia,  and  iron. 

Now,  carbonic  acid,  as  you  are  well  aware,  unites 
unth  potash,  and  forms  carbonate  of  potash;  it 
unites  with  soda,  and  forms  carbonate  of  soda,  both 
of  which  are  soluble  in  water;-  it  unites  with  lime, 
and  forms  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk ;  it  unites  with 
magnesia,  and  forms'  carbonate  of  magnesia.  One 
compound  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  and  another 
of  carbonic  acid  and  magnesia,  are  insoluble  in 
water ;  but  if  you  have  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid, 
they  are  both  soluble. 

Let  us  now  try  to  trace  the  action  of  carbonic 
acid  on  those  minerals  which  contain  substances,  as 
lime,  soda,  &c.,  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by 
carbonic  acid. 

What  is  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air 
upon  mica  ?  Not  an  action  which  is  very  percep- 
^le  for  a  small  period  of  fimei  but  such  an  action 


as  would  be  perceptible  in  the  course  of  ages, 
from  the  contintial  dropping  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  carbonic  acid  upon  micaceous  rocks. 
Carbonic  acid  does  not  form  a  combination  with 
the  alumina  of  the  mica,  and  therefore  it  would  not 
be  prone  to  attack  that,  but  carbonic  acid  does  form 
a  combination  with  potash.  Well,  now,  you  can 
imagine  that  these  compounds  of  silicate  of  potash, 
silicate  of  magnesia,  and  silicate  of  iron,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  for  a  length  of  time,  exposed 
at  the  sur&ce  of  an  immense  rock,  which  sent  up  its 
pinnacle  to  the  cloud,  would  in  the  course  of  time 
undergo  a  change.  The  continuous,  increasing, 
unwearied  action  of  the  wind  and  of  the  rain  being 
brought  to  bear  on  this  rock,  the  carbonic  acid  and 
the  air  would,  littie  by  littie,  attack  the  potash  con- 
tained in  the  mica;  carbonate  of  potash  would  be 
formed,  and  being  soluble,  would  be  washed  away. 
The  carbonic  acid,  you  see,  would  take  the 
potash  from  the  silica  little  by  littie;  the  mag- 
nesia would  be  attacked ;  carbonate  of  magnesia 
would  be  formed.  Iron  forms  no  permanent 
compound  with  carbonic  acid;  it  is  attacked 
by  it,  but  as  soon  as  the  carbonic  unites 
with  it,  the  compound  is  again  destroyed  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  Well,  then,  littie  by  littie,  we 
should  have  carbonates  of  potash,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesia formed  there,  taken  away  from  the  rock,  and 
silicate  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  with  some 
lime  and  magnesia,  would  remain  behind.  Now, 
thoiigh  silica  is  generally  very  insoluble,  it  is  re- 
markable that  when  separated  from  any  of  its  com- 
binations, either  with  potash  or  soda,  a  portion  of 
it  becomes  soluble.  If  you  were  to  take  an  ounce 
of  sand  and  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
melt  them  together,  you  would  get  a  kind  of  glass, 
and  if  you  were  to  take  that  glass  and  put  it  into 
water,  it  would  all  dissolve,  silica  included.  If  you 
were  to  separate  the  silica  from  the  alkali  by  means 
of  an  acid,  the  silica  would  form  a  kind  of  jelly, 
and  you  could  wash  it  away.  If  you  used  a  large 
quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  the  glass,  the  acid 
would  not  even  precipitate  the  silica  at  all.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  a  portion  of  silica  becomes  soluble, 
though  the  greater  portion  continues  insoluble. 
Now,  how  would  the  mica  be  acted  upon  ?  .  As  the 
action  was  going  on^  little  particles  of  mica  unacted 
upon  would  be  washed  away  with  the  disintegrated 
materials  of  the  rock« 

We  have  spoken  of  the  potash  and  a  portion  of  the 
magnesia  being  rendered  soluble ;  but  what  would 
become  of  the  silica  and  alumina  ?  They  would  be 
washed  away  from  the  rock,  and  form  a  powder, 
together  with  portions  of  the  rock  itself;  they  would 
be  washed  away,  and  would  deposit  themselves  in  the 
nearest  place  where  the  waters  would  allow  them  to 
settle.  Well,  now,  what  would  be  the  state  of  affairs 
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with  respect  to  felspar  ?  You  remember  common 
felspar  is  composed  of  silica,  alumimi,  and  potash. 
We  should  have  carbonic  acid  acting  on  the  potash 
to  form  carbonate  of  potash,  which  would  dissolve 
in  water  and  go  away,  and  there  would  be  a  little 
silica  also  going  away ;  but  the  major  part  of  that 
which  would  be  washed  away  from  the  rock  would 
be  silicate  of  alumina;  it  would  not  remain  on  the 
rock,  but  would  be  washed  away  from  it,  and  deposit 
itself  in  the  places  where  the  water  would  allow  it  to 
settle;  it  would  be  washed  away  with  small  quan- 
tities of  undecomposed  felspar  itself  in  little  pieces. 

And  what  would  becx)me  of  the  quartz  ?  It  would 
be  carried  away,  and  run  off,  and  would  again  be 
deposited  much  sooner  than  the  finer  particles  of 
silicate  of  alumina.  You  may  mix  clay  and  water 
together,  and  the  water  will  not  become  clear  for 
some  time  ;  but  if  you  mix  sand  and  water,  how 
soon  the  sand  will  settle !  Well,  then,  in  like  man- 
ner the  particles  of  sand  from  the  quartz  rock 
would  be  deposited  much  sooner,  and  would  not  be 
washed  to  the  same  distance.  In  a  substance  con- 
taining lime,  the  same  as  the  Labrador  felspar, 
which  differs  from  these  in  containing  lime  as  well 
as  soda,  you  would  have  the  carbonate  of  lime 
washed  away;  a  portion  of  it  in  solution  in  water 
would  be  carried  into  the  sea,  and  the  insoluble 
portion  would  be  deposited  by  itself,  or  it  would  be 
found  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  the  other  in- 
soluble matter  derived  from  the  rock.  Well,  now, 
do  we  find  in  any  localities  strata  which  bear  any 
relation  to  what  would  be  the  result,  if  this  were 
the  action  on  granite  rocks?  Do  we  find  any 
layers  of  matter  that  have  those  properties  which 
would  result  from  such  a  decomposition  and  wash- 
ing away  of  rocks  ?  We  do.  If  you  look  at  the 
composition  of  the  porcelain  clay  obtained  from 
Morle,  near  Halle,  in  Germany,  you  will  have  an 
example.  Most  granites  contain  lime;  and  if  you 
look  you  will  see  that  this  is  nothing  else  than  the 
felspar  and  mica  of  the  granite  decomposed,  and 
insoluble  portions  left  behind,  together  with  a  small 
portion  of  the  original  rock  stone  undecomposed. 

Porcelain  Clay  qf  Morle,  near  HaUe,  Gennany, 
Silica        .        .        .        71*42 


Alumina 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Lime 
Potash      . 


26-07 
1-93 
0-13 
0*46 


The  chief  thing  in  the  porcelain  clay  is  silicate  of 
alumina;  you  have  a  peroxide  of  iron,  but  very 
little,  not  more  than  might  be  left  by  smidl  particles 
of  undecomposed  mica.  The  lime  and  the  potash 
are  both  derived  from  small  fragments  of  the  fel- 
spar, &c.,  still  undecomposed,  which  have  been 
covered  by  the  silicate  of  alumina  from  the  action 
of  the  air ;  so  that  these  little  pieces  of  felspar  teU 


the  oiigin  of  the  rock ;  they  are  tell-tales ;  you  can 
pick  out  fragments  of  the  rock  from  whose  decom- 
position the  clay  has  proceeded. 

Well,  now,  this  is  not  a  mere  tale,  becauae  we 
find  granite,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  one  of 
the  most  permanent  of  rocks,  in  many  parts  in  a 
notable  state  of  decomposition,  in  almost  every 
stage  between  porcehun  clay  and  hard  rock.  I  have 
here  on  the  table  a  piece  of  granite  rock,  and  if  I 
hold  it  up  you  will  see  the  mica  resplendent  and 
shining.  It  is  so  tender,  however,  that  I  could 
easily  break  it;  if  I  were  to  drop  it  on  the  fiuor,  it 
would  of  itself  break  into  fifty  pieces ;  it  has  been 
thoroughly  acted  upon,,  and  it  would  require  but 
little  more  aqueous  action  to  wash  the  finer  parti- 
cles away  to  form  a  porcelain  clay,  and  leaving  the 
sandy  particles  behind.  The  day  would  still  con- 
tain fragments  of  felspar  and  mica,  by  which  we 
should  know  that  it  came  from  granite,  even  if  we 
had  not  ocular  demonstration  of  it.  Now,  in  the 
same  way,  if  we  turn  to  basalts,  the  basalt  of  Mount 
Etna  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  minerals  called 
zeolite  and  augite.  The  augite  is  chiefly  a  sili- 
cate of  lime,  iron,  and  magnesia ;  the  zeolite  may 
be  considered  as  composed  of  the  silica^  of  alu- 
mina, Ume,  and  soda.  Well,  I  am  sure  that  know- 
ing which  of  these  compounds  are  soluble,  you  can 
teU  which  would  be  left  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  augite.  Would  the  silica  be  left  ?  (A  voice, 
"Yes").  lime?  (A  voice,  " No").  The  greater 
part  would  be  washed  away.  Some  of  the  protoxide 
of  iron  would  be  converted  into  peroxide,  because 
when  acted  upon  by  the  carbonic  acid  it  would  be 
converted  into  carbonate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  but 
the  oxygen  afterwards  would  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  leave  peroxide  of  iron. 

The  alumina  would  be  left  as  silicate  of  alumina ; 
therefore,  we  should  have  sUica  of  alumina,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  free  silica  left  behind  inso- 
luble.   The  decomposition  of  most  other  rocks  of 
a  similar  character  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at- 
mosphere proceeds  in  the  same  manner. 
Composition  of  Zeolite, 
Silica         .         .         .         38*83 
Alumina    .        .        .        28*77 
Lime         .        .        .        10*45 
Soda         .        .        .        13*81 
Potash      .        .        .  1-42 

Water       .        .        .         6*72 

Composition  of  Augite. 

Sdica         .        .  .  52*00 

lime         .        .  .  13*20 

Protoxide  of  iron  .  14*66 

Magnesia           .  .  10*00 

Alumina    .        .  .  3*34 

Manganese        .  .  2*00 

The  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  limestone  rocks  is 
very  extensive  likewise.     The  water   containing 
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curboDic  add*  acting  on  the  surface  of  limestone 
reeks,  and  percolating  through  them,  dissolves  a 
anull  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  You  find 
DO  wUers  deficient  of  lime ;  almost  all  spring  waters 
contain  it  in  abundance.  WeU,  now,  what  becomes 
of  the  soluble  parts  of  rocks  which  are  washed 
away?  What  becomes  of  the  potash,  and  soda, 
and  lime,  and  magnesia  ?  These  soluble  portions 
of  the  earth's  surface  are  washed  to  where  the 
water  goes,  into  the  great  receptacle  of  all 
the  water  of  the  world,  and  of  all  the  soluble 
matters  of  the  globe.  If  you  refer  to  the  compo- 
sition of  sea  water,  you  will  find  that  it  consists  of 
soda,  potash,  lime,  and  mapiesia,  these  bodies  hav- 
ioff  been  derived  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  mass 
of  the  earth  itself;  and  according  to  this,  you  know, 
the  sea  must  every  day  get  Salter,  because  it  has 
every  day  more  of  this  soluble  maUer  in  it. 

Companium  of  Sea  Water. 

1.000  parts  of  sea  water  contain 
Chloride  of  sodium  (com.  salt)  26*66 
Sulphate  of  soda       .        .  4*66 

Chloride  of  potassium       .  1*23 

Sulphate  of  lime       .        .  1*50 

Chloride  of  magnesium     •  5*15 

39*20 
Marcet 

We  have  instances  in  which  rivers  have  flowed 
for  a  long  time  into  inland  seas,  having  no  commu- 
nication with  the  great  ocean  itself,  and  yet  these 
seas  have  become  Salter  even  than  the  ocean.  Such 
a  sea  is  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  the  river  Jordan 
has  flowed  for  thousands  of  years,  and  the  evapo- 
ration from  that  sea  is  quite  sufficient  to  take  ofif  all 
the  waters  which  the  river  brings  into  it.  As  with 
every  flow  of  water  soluble  matters  are  being 
brought  into  this  sea,  and  as  the  waters  which  are 
brought  into  it  are  evaporated — for  the  evaporation 
of  every  day  is  just  sufiicient  to  make  up  for  the 
flow  of  water— the  soluble  matters  brought  down 
are  left  in  the  sea,  which  becomes  every  day  salter, 
and  it  is  at  present  far  Salter  than  the  sea  itself. 
There  are  other  similar  instances  of  inland  lakes. 

Composiium  qfthe  Waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

100  parts  contain 

Chloride  of  sodium         .  103*60 

Chloride  of  magnesium   .  102*46 

Chloride  of  calcium        .  39*20 

Sulphate  of  lime              •  0*54 

245*80 
Mareet. 

Well,  then,  the  constant  action  which  has  gone 
on  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  upon  the 
granite  rocks  goes  on  at  the  present  moment  upon 
all  rocks,  not  upon  the  granite  alone  but  upon 
every  other  rock  which  contains  any  of  the  sub- 


stances  that  are  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  tiie  air.  This  clay  (pointing  to  a 
specimen)  still  contains  substances  which  are  capable 
of  being  acted  upon  by  carbonic  acid,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  fiedr  representation  of  the  general  soils 
throughout  the  world.  It  contains  a  portion  of  the 
original  rock  from  which  it  was  derived,  which  has 
escaped  decomposition ;  there  is  still  lime  and  pot- 
ash there,  and  almost  all  soils  still  contain  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  other  substances. 

Now  potash  and  soda,  lime  and  magnesia  con- 
stitute the  soluble  matters,  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant mineral  substances  for  vegetables ;  and  as 
the  vegetables  cannot  take  them  up  in  an  insoluble 
state,  we  see  how  wonderfully  all  things  have  been 
adapted  by  the  wisdom  of  ihe  Almighty,  one  to 
another,  in  this  world  of  ours,  nothing  being  out 
of  ite  place,  but  everything  being  adapted  with  the 
most  admirable  ingenuity  and  wisdom.  The  car- 
bonic acid  existo  in  the  atmosphere  in  large  quan- 
tities, compared  with  the  whole  bulk  of  the  atmos- 
phere, in  very  large  quantities,  millions  of  pounds 
weight;  every  change  in  the  wind  and  every  fall  of 
water  brings  it  into  contact  with  these  substances ; 
its  action  is  to  render  soluble  the  silica,  potash, 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  phosphates,  so  that 
the  vegetables  may  be  able  to  take  them  up. 

The  vegetables  growing  on  the  soil  immediately 
seize  these  things  as  they  are  rendered  soluble,  and 
appropriate  them  to  their  owm  use ;  and  where  these 
things  are  absent  from  the  soil,  you  have  a  type  of 
the  greatest  sterility  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
If  you  have  a  soil  which,  through  ploughing  and 
exposure  to  the  air,  will  not  yield  any  soluble  thing, 
you  have  there  one  of  the  most  barren  soils  in  the 
world.  Now  when  you  consider  that  there  is  some 
of  this  silica,  some  of  this  potash,  soda,  lime,  or 
magnesia,  in  nearly  all  soils  which  are  not  perfectiy 
barren,  and  will  not  grow  anything,  you  see  at  once 
the  use  of  ploughing,  and  the  effect  of  fallowing, 
and  you  get  some  idea  of  what  manures  ought  to 
be  put  on  the  land  to  replace  anytiiing  Uiat  has 
been  taken  away. 

Now  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  want  just  to 
say  a  word  or  two,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  go  to 
sleep.  There  are  two  agento  at  work  on  all  culti- 
vated fields  to  diminish  their  fertility.  Let  us  talk 
of  what  the  atmosphere  is  doing,  llie  fertility  of  a 
field  consists  in  the  ease,  generally  speaking,  with 
which  you  can  supply  these  bodies ;  at  least  tiiat  is 
one  of  the  greatest  elemento  of  ite  fertihty.  llie 
constant  action  of  the  atmosphere  is  to  make  these 
bodies  soluble,  and  the  water  which  falls  upon  the 
field  dissolves  them,  and  takes  them  away,  so  that 
each  year  the  field  will  become  less  rich  in  these 
substances.  The  farmer  who  grows  a  crop  upon 
his  field— a  eropof  any  kindj  say  a  crop  of  clorer-* 
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when  he  cuts  his  dover,  takes  away  with  it  potash, 
silica,  magnesia,  lime,  &c. )  so  that  you  see  the  field 
is  losing  both  by  every  crop  obtained  from  it,  and 
by  every  nun  that  falls  upon  and  percolates  through 
it.  It  is  constantly  losing  both  by  the  action  of 
nature  and  by  the  work  of  the  fanner.  It  must 
then  be  replenished,  if  its  fertility  is  to  be  retained. 
It  is  inevitable  that  if  left  to  itself  it  will  become 
poorer  and  poorer ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  if  exposed  to  fallow,  it  will  become  richer 
for  the  fanner's  crop.  How  is  that  ?  I  will  show 
you.  If  you  have  the  land  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
well  ploughed  up,  there  will  be  a  certain  number  of 
disintegrated  substances  :  a  quantity  of  substances 
will  be  brought  into  a  nearly  soluble  state,  so  that 
the  plants  can  take  them  up.  There  is  a  certain 
atmospheric  action  every  year,  and  if  it  act  on  the 
land  to  a  certain  degree,  so  as  to  render  soluble  all 
that  is  wanted,  you  can  grow  crops  from  the  soil 
without  difficulty.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  you  can 
grow  large  crops  on  some  lands  and  not  on  others. 
The  land  must  be  capable  of  furnishing  the  crops 
with  what  they  require.  Now,  supposing  the  land 
not  to  have  furnished  enough  for  a  crop— supposing 
that  sufficient  lime  and  soda  and  potash  and  bone- 
dust  had  not  been  rendered  soluble  in  one  year  to 
supply  the  crops  for  one  year— (the  farmer  used  al- 
ways to  fallow }  he  used  to  take  two  years'  action  of 
the  air  for  one  crop :  he  would  plough,  harrow, 
and  expose  a  great  surface  constantly  to  the  air,  and 
he  would  have  the  action  of  the  air,  carbonic  acid, 
and  water  on  the  soil  for  two  years,  and  would  only 
grow  one  crop  within  that  period)— the  consequence 
would  be  that  the  land  would  apparently  be  bene- 
fited ;  yet  the  more  the  amount  of  silicas,  &c.,  in 
the  soil  is  diminished,  the  more  you  expose  them--* 
the  more  you  plough  and  harrow,  the  more  do  you 
diminish  the  riches  of  the  field,  because  you  are 
rendering  these  substances  soluble,  and  they  are 
taken  away  in  that  state ;  but,  however,  this  must 
be  done,  because  yon  do  not  want  to  lock  up  the 
riches  of  the  field,  and  to  make  no  use  of  them. 
This  would  be  acting  like  the  miser,  who  has  got 
£10,000  in  a  great  strong  chest,  and  will  never 
make  use  of  any  of  it  for  fear  he  should  come  to 
the  bottom,  lliis  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
farmer  should  act  with  regard  to  the  soil.  He  must 
resort  to  proper  means  to  render  soluble  the  inso- 
luble riches  of  the  soil,  but  he  must  also  take  care 
occasionally  to  supply  them  again.  If  he  wants  to 
keep  his  field  in  a  proper  state  of  fertility,  he  must 
let  these  substances  return  to  the  soil.  The  real 
art  of  manuring  is  to  put  back  on  the  land  whatever 
substances  the  farmer  has  taken  out  of  it ;  we  can- 
not prevent  nature  from  taking  some  portion.  Al- 
though we  admit  the  advantage  of  thorough  drain- 
ing, and  are  aware  how  much  it  helps  the  growth  of 


plants,  by  clearing  the  soil  when  yon  let  the  air  get 
down,  still  we  know  that  large  quantities  of  soluble 
matters  are  always  taken  away  by  rain ;  it  dissolves 
to  some  extent,  but  not  to  the  great  extent  which 
some  people  suppose.  If  we  suppose  a  pint  of 
water  to  dissolve  a  grain  in  passing  through  a  fields 
that  would  give,  in  a  year,  850  lbs.  per  acre.  Now, 
850  lbs.  of  soluble  matter  is  a  very  large  amount. 
But  the  farmer  cannot  get  over  this  loss ;  he  must 
still  continue  to  turn  up  his  land,  only  taking  care 
that  the  soluble  matter  does  not  pass  out  too  quickly, 
and  for  this  deep  draining  is  better  than  shallow 
draining.  All  the  substances,  then,  being  taken  off 
the  field  by  the  farmer,  4ie  mnst  return  to  it  again, 
and,  if  necessary,  he  must  put  his  lime,  potash, 
soda,  magnesia,  bone-dust,  or  any  other  sub- 
stances which  have  been  removed  dther  by  crops 
or  by  atmospheric  action,  again  on  the  land,  if  he 
wishes  to  retain  it  in  a  proper  state  of  fertility. 

Now,  is  it  immaterial  to  a  man  whether  he  has 
a  fallow  of  two  years  to  get  enough  for  a  crop,  or 
whether  he  puts  the  things  required  at  once  on  the 
soil  ?  One  man  will  lose  a  year's  rent,  and  every- 
thing else,  to  fallow ;  another  will  buy  his  potash, 
soda,  lime,  ammonia,  &c.,  put  them  on  the  land, 
and  thus  save  his  rent.  The  one  gets  one  crop  in 
two  years ;  the  other  obtains  two  crops,  each  of 
which  will  perhaps  leave  him  a  handsome  profit. 
Now,  which  has  acted  most  wisely  ?  Why  the  mao 
who  has  himself  put  on  the  ground  that  which  two 
years'  fallow  would  put  on  it;  he  has  put  the  sub- 
stances in  a  soluble  state,  and  thus  be  secures  his 
crops.  Now,  it  is  not  always  desirable  to  put  these 
soluble  substances  in  the  land  all  at  once ;  it  is 
rather  ad>'isable  to  put  them  on  at  three  or  four 
times,  to  prevent  them  from  being  washed  away. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  if,  when  guano  has  been  put 
on  the  land,  heavy  rains  fall  for  a  lengthened  period^ 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  be  washed  away 
without  the  roots  of  the  plants  being  able  to  act 
upon  it. 

Well,  now,  gendemens  I  hope  I  have  given  yon  a 
little  insight  into  the  general  nature  of  atmospheric 
action.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  seize  on  all  the 
salient  points  of  a  subject  in  a  lecture,  extended, 
as  this  has  been,  over  such  an  immense  variety  of 
subjects.  We  have  considered  no  less  a  tluog  than 
the  earth  itself,  together  with  the  various  iniuences 
that  act  upon  the  earth.  I  think,  however,  that 
you  will  have  heard  enough  to  perceive  that  chemis- 
try is  of  immense  importance,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  a  proper  view  of  the  nature  of  the  operations 
which  are  going  on  throughout  the  whole  earth, 
and,  consequently,  on  our  own  farms,  Tou  must 
perceive,  too,  that  it  will  give  us  a  vast  deal  of 
power  over  the  whole  of  our  operations  on  the  hrtn, 
beeauee  we  sbiA  know  what  becomes  of  eteiyttiing 
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that  we  lunrt  on  the  ianu.  We  know^wfaicb  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  soil  are  soluble,  and  which  are 
ineolable;  we  know  those  plants  which  want,  and 
those  which  do  not  want  particular  elements ;  we 
know  which  substanees  are  liable  to  be  washed 
away,  and  consequently  can  guard  against  this  re- 
sult, and  we  know  those  that  are  not  washed  away ; 
we  know  all  these  things  by  our  study  of  chemistry 
— by  the  investigation  of  these  elementary  bodies  in 
our  laboratories,  and  by  watching  the  action  of  the 
air  upon  them  in  the  wide  field  of  nature.  But  in 
order  to  understand  the  matter  thoroughly,  we  must 
look  at  tbeae  bodiea«*-potash»  lime,  magnesia,  and 
all  the  other  ingredients  of  the  soil^indiTiduaUy; 
and  next  Tuesday  evening  it  will  be  my  honourable 
duty  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  potash 


and  soda.  I  shall  afterwards  take,  one  by  one,  the 
whole  of  these  bodies ;  I  shsU  speak  of  their  general 
chepiical  properties,  their  actions  in  nature,  and  the 
localities  where  they  are  found ;  and  by  the  time  we 
shall  have  gone  through  the  whole  of  this  subject 
with  attention,  I  think  we  shall  have  a  much  better 
insight  into  the  general  nature  of  the  actions  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  than  we  have  at  pre- 
sent. We  shall  then,  too,  be  able  to  take  a  more 
extended  view  of  that  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
oar  lecture  this  evening.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  the  attention  which,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  has  been  granted  tome  while  discours- 
ing on  what  might  be  considered  rather  a  dry  sub- 
ject by  those  who  are  unwilling  to  study  for  them- 
selves. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF 

COMPOSITION   OF    LIMESTONBS   FROM   ARGYLE- 
BHIRB,   BBBWICK8HIRB,   AND   SUTHERLAND. 

Limestones  from  Argyleshire, 
(a.)  From  Ardgour,  upon  Loch  Eih-^Among  the 
so-called  gneiss  or  oldest  slate  rocks  of  Inverness 
and  Argyle,  there  occur,  among  the  highly-inclined 
strata,  beds  of  limestone  more  or  less  crystalline, 
many  of  which  are  of  sufficient  thickness  to  be 
worked,  and  in  localities  in  which  the  use  of  lime 
would  be  a  prelude  to  much  agricultural  improve- 
ment. 

A  bed  of  this  kind  runs  along  the  face  of  the 
hills  on  the  Ardgour  side  of  Loch  £il«  in  a  north- 
erly direction,  from  the  Corran  ferry  to  an  unknown 
distance.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  bed,  of  eight  or 
ten  fieety  and  sometimes  considerably  more,  in  thick- 
neas,  and  lies  at  a  very  high  angle.  Some  of  it  is 
almoet  pure  white,  and  seminnrystalline.  It  is 
mixed  with  a  variable  proportion  of  fragments  of 
quartz,  which  form  distinct  prominences  on  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  weather.  I  have  found  this 
quarts^  upon  analysis,  to  vary  from  6  to  as  much 
as  80  par  cent,  of  the  whole,  llie  more  siliceous 
portions,  however,  are  not  difficidt  to  distinguish, 
and  in  quarrying  could  easDy  be  rejected. 

During  a  late  visit  to  the  spot,  I  collected  speci- 
mens from  two  different  localities  upwards  of  a 
m9e  apart,  and  upon  analysis  they  have  been 
found  to  possess  the  following  composition — 


No.  1 

Carbonate  of  Hme 90*14 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0*31 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron   • . .  •      0*51 
Insoluble  siliGeous  matter 9*08 


THB  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

They  are  both  very  good  limestones,  therefore, 
and  might  be  employed  for  agricultural  purposes 
in  the  district  with  much  advantage.  One  of  the 
localities  is  situated  near  a  waterfall,  where  ample 
power  could  be  obtained  for  crushing  it.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  lismore,  however, 
which  abounds  in  lime,  and  of  Loch  Leven,  on  the 
northern  shores  of  which  thick  beds  of  Hmestone 
form  cliffs  along  the  road,  will  probably  prevent 
this  Ardgour  lime  from  ever  being  extensively 
worked. 

In  the  higher  or  more  inland  part  of  the  country, 
to  which  transport  is  difficult,  it  may  be  found 
profitable  to  work  it  for  local  consumption. 

(ft.)  Limestones  from  Cantyre, — ^The  district  of 
Cantyre  is  a  very  interesting  one,  both  agricul- 
turally and  geologically.  The  low  oolite  flat  called 
the  liiggan,  stretching  across  from  Campbelton  to 
the  Western  Sea,  rich  in  coal  below,  and  capable 
of  great  agricultural  improvement  on  the  surface — 
the  spirited  and  thriving  race  of  farmers  who  have 
lately  settled  in  the  country,  and  now  hold  a  laige 
portion  of  its  surface-^the  gradual  change  for  the 
better  now  going  on,  both  in  the  hnabandry  of 
the  district  and  in  the  condition  and  habits  of  the 
people — all  these  circumstances  render  this  district 
very  interesting  to  those  who  are  occupied  with  ag- 
ricultural pursuits. 

It  is  fortunate  for  this  district  that  it  is  rich  in 
lime.  Besides  the  deposits  of  limestone  marked 
on  our  geological  maps,  as  lying  on  the  north  side 
of  Campbelton  bay,  others  exist  in  large  quantities 
to  the  south  and  west,  at  the  distance  of  four  or 
five  miles  from  CampbeHon.  I  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  accurately  the  geological 
100*04       99*70  position  of  the  thick  bed,  which  is  most  extensively 


No.  2. 
89*15 
3*56 

0*61 

7*48 
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worked  ;  but^  from  its  appearance  at  a  distance,  I 
judged  it  to  be  one  of  the  highly-inclined  beds  of 
the  slate  rocks.  The  comparative  proximity  of  the 
oolite  and  old  red  sandstone  rocks,  however,  ren- 
ders this  point  worthy  of  farther  investigation. 

The  limestone  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  has 
the  following  composition :~ 

Carbonate  of  lime  98*05 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    ....  0*44 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron .  •  0*29 

Insoluble  matter  .........  •  1*27 


100-05 
It  will  yield,  therefore,  a  very  good  agricultural 
Hme. 

On  the  west  coast,  a  mile  or  two  above  Bac — a 
district  in  which  great  agricultural  improvement  is 
attainable— I  met  with  a  vein  of  black  crystallised 
limestone,  of  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  crossing  the 
slate  rocks,  and  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tion:— 

Carbonate  of  lime 90*96 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ....  0*62 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron. .  1*81 
Insoluble  matter 6*40 


9979 


This  is  also  a 'very  good  limestone  for  agricul- 
tural purposes ;  but  the  vein  is  too  thin  to  admit 
either  of  profitable  or  extensive  working.  Towards 
the  interior  of  the  country,  thicker  beds  of  lime- 
stone may  probably  be  discovered,  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  avaihible  when  passable  roads 
shall  have  been  constructed  across  the  peninsula. 

On  the  south-east  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  Glen- 
harvie,  I  found  upon  the  shore  a  thin  vdn  of  very 


hard  pale-yellow  crystalline  limestone,  traversing 
the  old  red  sandstone  beds,  too  trifling  to  be  turned 
to  any  agricultural  use,  but  which,  for  other  rea- 
sons, I  have  thought  it  interesting  to  subject  to 
analysis.    It  was  found  to  consist  of-r- 

Carbonate  of  lime 46*33 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  ....  29*68 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron « .  11*64 
Insoluble  siliceous  matter  . .     11*95 

99*60 
It  appears  thus  to  be  very  rich  in  magnesia,  a 
circumstance  not  unhnportant  when  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  composition  of  the  limestone  beds, 
found  among  those  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in  Ber- 
wickshire, of  which  the  analysis  is  given  below. 
2.  Limestones  from  Berwickshire. 
In  the  higher  part  of  Berwickshire,  which  sti-etches 
from  Dunse  towards  Greenlaw,  there  crop  out,  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  bums  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  numerous  thin  beds  of  limestone  among  the 
shales,  red  marls,  and  sandstones  of  the  old  red 
rocks  of  the  district.  These  have  occasionally 
been  quarried  and  burned  for  lime.  Having  lately 
visited  several  of  the  localities  where  this  limestone 
occurred,  I  thought  it  of  some  interest  to  determine 
their  composition,  not  only  in  reference  to  their 
agricultural  value,  but  also  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining how  far  their  geological  position  might 
affect  the  proportion  of  magnesia  they  contained. 

For  this  purpose,  Lord  Breadalbane  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  four  specimens  for  analysis, 
collected  on  various  parts  of  his  property  of  Lang- 
ton,  near  Dunse.  These  specimens  were  found  to 
liave  the  following  composition  s — 


No.  2.  From  the 

No  1.    From'part  of  Langto— 

washing  pool,  wood  where  some 

Langton  Park.|of  the  stone  had 

I  been  burned. 


No.  3.  From  an 
old  ouarry,  sup- 
posea  the  same 
where  a  stone  was 
got  which  was 
burned  for  lime. 


Carbonate  of  lime  

Carbonate  of  ma^esia  . .  • , 
Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron 
Insoluble  siliceous  matter . 


43.85 

33.34 

1.59 

21.41 


100.19 


47.00 

38.04 

1.99 

12.97 


100.00 


No.  4.  FromGre- 
uddykes,  on  the 
east  of  the  Lang- 
ton  estate. 


39.01 

30.25 

1.39 

29.27 


99.91 


43.81 

39.50 

3.57 

13.09 


99.97 


The  limestones  are  all  remarkable  for  the  large 
quantity  of  magnesia  they  contain.  Should  they 
even  be  quarried  extensively  for  burning,  they  wiU 
make  an  excellent  building,  but  an  inferior  agricul- 
tural lime,  and  must  be  laid  sparingly  upon  the  land. 

The  limestones  from  the  shite  and  gneiss  rocks, 
of  which  the  analyses  are  given  above,  and  of  which 
many  others  have  been  analysed  in  the  laboratory 
pf  the  Association,  are  all  comparatively  pure,  con- 


tain at  least  little  magnesia.  Those  from  the  old 
red  sandstone,  on  the  other  hand,  abound  in  mag- 
nesia. Are  these  universal  charcteristics  of  these 
rocks,  or  are  they  merely  local  phenomena?  I 
should  be  obliged  to  any  of  the  memben  of  the 
Association  for  specimens  of  limestones  from  the 
old  red  sandstone  of  other  counties,  the  analysis  of 
which  might  throw  further  light  upon  this  interest- 
ing point. 
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3.  Limestones  of  Sutherland. 
The  composition  of  a  znarl   from   Assjmt^  in 
Sutherland^  has  probably  some  conneidon  with  the 
above  question. 

In  the  district  of  Assynt,  towards  the  western 
coast  of  Sutherland,  there  occur  rocks  or  beds  of 
limestone  of  considerable  extent^  though  not  marked 
on  our  geological  maps.  A  marl  found  in  con- 
siderable quantity  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  rock  in 
one  of  the  glens  of  Assynt,  was  lately  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  examination.  Upon  analysis^  it  was 
found  to  consist  of — 

Alkaline  salts 0.20 

Gypsum 0.27 

Carbonate  of  lime 49.92 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 36.23 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina   4.70 

Insoluble  siliceous  matter 7*90 


99.24 


When  examined  under  the  microscope^  it  ap- 
peared to  be  made  up  in  great  part  of  minute 
rhomboidal  crystals^  and  was  probably,  therefore, 
derived  from  a  crystalline  limestone,  crumbled  by 
the  action  of  the  weather. 

This  district  in  our  geological  maps  is  included 
in  the  gneiss  country.  If  the  above  limestone, 
therefore,  be  in  this  geological  position,  it  settles 
the  question  as  to  the  universal  freedom  from  any 
lar^ge  admixture  of  magnesia  in  the  limestones  which 
occur  among  the  gneiss  rocks  of  Scotland ;  for  the 
proportion  of  magnesia,  as  the  analysis  shows,  was 
very  large.  It  was  about  equal  to  what  was  found 
in  the  limestones  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Ber- 
wickshire. 

But  we  know  that  metamorphic  or  changed  rocks, 
like  those  of  the  Scotch  gneiss,  may  be  of  any  age. 
In  the  wide  area  occupied  by  this  class  of  rocks  in 
Scotland,  we  may  have  many  subdivisions,  some  of 
which  may  be  characterised  by  pure,  and  others  by 
dolomitic  or  magnesian  limestones.  Chemical  ana- 
lysis, therefore,  may  lud  the  geological  observer,  as 
well  as  the  agriculturist,  by  indicating  to  the  one 
where  rocks  of  a  particular  age  may  be  looked  for, 
and  to  the  other  where  limestones  of  this  or  that 
aifricultural  value  are  to  be  expected. 

It  is  possible  that  the  proximity  of  the  old  red 
sandstone  rocks,  which  skirt  so  much  of  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  may  be  connected  with  the  large 
proportion  of  magnesia  in  the  limestone  of  Assynt. 

COMPOilTIOK  OF  THB    8LU1>GK  OF  THB    RIVBR 
URB  IK   KIRKCUDBRtOHT. 

The  tide  of  the  Solway  Frith  makes  its  way  for 
many  miles  up  the  river  Urr,  in  Kirkcudbright, 
and,  as  it  ebbs,  leaves  deep  banks  of  mud  or  sludge 
on  either  side  of  its  channel.    This  mud  is,  of 


course,  chiefly  derived  from  the  debris  of  the  rocks 
and  soils  of  the  upper  country  from  which  the 
waters  of  the  river  come^-and  which,  when  dammed 
back  by  the  tide,  tliey  quietly  deposit. 

When  the  river  passes  the  house  of  Mr.  Maxwell, 
of  Munches,  it  leaves  such  a  deposit ;  and  as  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  reclaimed  moss  land  lies  near  its 
banks,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  MaxweQ  that  the  sludge 
of  the  river  might  form  a  useful  application  to  its 
surface.  But  as  he  had  hills  of  gravelly  soil  also 
which  were  equally  accessible,  and  had  already  been 
employed  to  a  considerable  extent  for  this  purpose, 
he  was  desirous  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  two 
would  be  likely  to  produce  the  better  effect.  He 
sent  therefore  to  the  laboratory  two  samples  of  the 
sludge,  one  taken  recently  from  the  river,  and 
another  which  had  lain  some  time  on  its  banks,  and 
along  with  them  a  portion  of  the  gravelly  soil,  with 
a  view  to  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  two  being 
made.  They  were  accordingly  subjected  to  analy- 
sis, and  the  following  results  obtained : — 
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The  sample  of  gravelly  soil  contained  66  per 
cent,  of  large  stones,  varying  from  the  size  of  a 
walnut  to  that  of  a  pea.  These  consisted  chiefly  of 
pieces  of  granite,  felspar,  and  trap.  These  stones 
were  taken  out,  and  only  the  fine  part  of  the  soil 
was  analyzed  and  found  to  have  the  composition 
above  fi^ven. 

From  these  analyses  it  appears  that  a  marked 
difference  between  the  two  exists  in  regard  to  the 
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proportion  of  lime  they  sevendly  contain.  The 
seven  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  present  in  the 
mud  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the  minute  division  of 
its  particles,  gives  it  a  decided  preference  over  the 
other  material  as  an  application  to  moss  land — upon 
which  lime  is  almost  a  necessary  of  healthy  and 
luxuriant  vegetable  life. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  many  other  places  on 
the  banks  of  the  same  river,  and  of  the  other  rivers 
of  the  soodi  of  Scotland,  to  which  it  might  be  pro- 
fitable to  apply  this  tidal  mud. 

A  question  we  are  much  inclined  to  ask  is, 
Where  does  aU  the  lime  this  mud  contains  come 
from  ?  The  slate  country  through  which  the  river 
Urr  chiefly  flows  is  not  known  to  be  rich  in  lime* 
stone ;  and  yet  the  composition  of  the  mud  seems 
to  indicate  that  deposits  of  limestone  of  connder* 
able  extent  somewhere  prevail*  They  may  be  too 
poor  or  impure  to  be  profitably  worked  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  yet  it  might  be  of  consequence 
to  some  of  the  proprietors  in  the  upper  country  to 
institute  a  search  for  them,  and  ascertain  dieir 
quality. 

OP  THK   COMPOSITION   OF  PIGBOlff's   DUNG. 

A  novel  article  of  import  having  recently  appeared 
in  the  English  manure  market  under  the  name  of 
pigeon's  dung,  from  Egypt,  a  sample  of  it  was  sent 
to  the  laboratory  for  analysis,  with  the  view  of  de- 
termining its  value,  compared  with  Peruvian  and 
the  better  varieties  of  Ichaboe  guano.    When  sub- 
jected to  analysis,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  23*9 
per  cent,  of  soluble,  and  76' I  per  cent,  of  insoluble 
matter.  Its  more  detailed  composition  was  as  follows: 
Water      •...,,        6*65 
Organic  matter,  containing  3*27  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  3*96  of 

ammonia 59*68 

Ammonia  •  •  •  .  .  1*50 
Alkaline  salts  •        •        •        •        0*42 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  •  7*96 
Carbonate  of  lime  ....  2*37 
Insoluble  siliceous  matter         .        .      21*42 


100*00 
It  will  be  seen  above,  that  the  sample  submitted 
to  examination  contained  upwards  of  one-fiith  of 
its  weight  of  sand,  a  mixture  scarcely,  perhaps,  to 
be  avoided  in  a  country  like  Egypt  Had  it  been 
free  from  sand,  its  composition  would  have  been— 


8*46 


Water 

Organic  matter,    containmg  4*16  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  equal  to  5*04  of 

ammonia      •       *       •       •  • 

Ammonia        •        •        •        •  • 

Alkaline  salts  •        •        •  • 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  • 

Carbonate  of  lime     •        «        •  • 


100*00 

As  a  mmn  this  ^igMfn  dasff  wED  be  very 


valuable  to  the  farmer,  and  if  more  free  from  sand, 
may  prove  even  a  'profitable  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  as  rich  in  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  matter 
as  some  of  the  best  Ichaboe  guanos.  It  is  only 
half  as  rich,  however,  in  bone  earth;  but  this  de- 
ficiency, if  considered  of  importance  in  any  parti- 
cular locality,  might  be  made  up  by  an  admixture 
of  bone-dusty  or  of  the  waste  bone-charcoal  of  the 
sugar-refiners. 

COMPOSITION    OF  THS    RBFUSB  OF  THB    CLUB 
MAKUFACTOBY. 

Mr.  Girdwood,  Corstorphme,  one  of  our  mem- 
bers, having  been  offered  a  quantity  of  the  refuse 
of  a  glue  manufactory  for  use  as  a  manure  upon 
his  farm,  brought  a  sample  of  it  to  the  laboratory 
to  be  analyzed,  with  the  view  of  determining  its 
composition,  and  the  price  he  might  safely  pay  for 
it.  It  was,  therefore,  submitted  to  analysis,  and 
was  found  to  consist  of 

Water 46.86 

Hair 1.10 


Fatty  matter     ••••..  23.34 

Cellular  tissue,  and  a  litde  ammonia  •        •  4.43 
Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  a 

trace  of  iron  ••••••  2.30 

Carbonate  of  lime 20.06 

Sand 3.03 

99.12 
The  substance,  therafore,  was  very  valuable  as  a 
manure.  With  the  exception  of  the  water,  which 
formed  almost  half  its  wright»  neariy  everything  it 
contained  was  of  value  in  fertiliiiiig  the  land*  The 
skin,  the  hairi  the  fat«  and  the  phosphates  alone, 
independent  of  the  earibonate  of  lime»  were  found, 
upon  calculation,  to  be  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  price  asked  for  the  whole  by  the  manufiicturer. 
The  consequence  was,  that  a  large  porchaae  of  the 
refose  was  made. 

OF  THB  COMPOSmOlf  OP  BBBWBBS'  DRAPP,  OB 
GRAINS,  AMD  ITS  VALUB  A8  A  FOOD  FOB 
MILK-COWS. 

A  difference  of  opinion  having  arisen  between 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  brewers'  draff  in  Edin- 
burgh regarding  its  value,  and  the  price  that  ought 
to  be  paid  for  it,  Mr.  Girdwood  thought  that  some 
light  might  be  thrown  upon  this  question  by  a 
chemical  analysis.  He  caused  some  of  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  sent  to  the  laboratory,  where  it  was 
submitted  to  both  an  organic  and  an  inorganic 
analysis,  with  the  following  results : — 

l8t.  Organic  Analysis, — ^A  hundred  potmds  of 
the  fresh  draff  were  found  to  contain— 

Water 75.85 

Gum 1.06 

Other  organic  matter  (chiefly  husk)  •        •    21.28 
Organic  matter,  containing  nitrogen  (pro- 

ton  compomida)  •  •  •  •  •  0.62 
Inorganic  matter  or  ash    •       •       •       •      1.19 


100.00 
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From  the  above  analysis  we  see  that,  during  the 
digestion  of  the  malt  in  the  mash-tub,  the  protein 
compoimds — those  which  contain  nitrogen,  and 
aie  necessary  to  the  production  of  musde  in  the 
body  and  curd  in  the  milk^are  nearly  all  dissolved 
out. 

3nd.  Inorgmde  iliidjym.^The  ash  left  on  bum* 
ing  the  draff  was  found  to  consist  of-- 


lA  1,000 

In  1,000 

Percent 

parti  of 

pvtsof 

of  Mb. 

wet  draff. 

drydnff. 

Alkaline  salts  (chlo-l 

rides,  with  a  small 
quantity    of    sul- 

.      7.60 

0.90 

3.72 

phates)  and  alkali. 

Phosphoric  acid   in' 

combination  with 

2.11 

0.25 

1.04 

the  alkali     .        .. 

Earthy  phosphates 

.      48.00 

5.81 

24.06 

SUica.         .        . 

.     41.61 

4.94 

20.46 

99.22      11.90       49.38 

An  examination  of  ihe  above  numbers  suggests 
the  following  remarks  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
draff  in  comparison  with  odicr  kinds  of  food. 

(a).  The  quantity  of  water  present  in  it  is  76  per 
cent.  I  in  this  respect  it  apjuroaches  very  near  to 
potatoes,  and  some  other  varieties  of  green  food. 
It  contains,  however,  considerably  lees  than  the 
turnip  or  the  cabbage. 

(&).  The  greater  part  of  the  solid  matter^  as  we 
should  suppose,  consists  of  husk.  This  is  not 
wholly  insoluble  in  the  stomach  of  the  cow,  nor 
without  considerable  nutritive  power.  It  is  im- 
possible, firom  theoretical  considerations,  to  asngn 
any  definite  value  to  this  husk;  but  the  experience 
of  the  cow-Coeder  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  by 
any  means  worthless  in  the  feeding  of  milk  cows. 
In  the  grains  of  the  brewers  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  left  is 
much  less  than  in  those  of  the  distiller. 

(c).  One  important  result  is  the  small  proportion 
of  protein  compounds,  amounting  only  to  two-and- 
a-half  per  cent,  in  the  dry  grains.  No  doubt  this 
proportion  will  vary  in  different  samples.  It  is 
probably  attached  to  the  husk  in  the  form  of  coa- 
gulated albumen,  which,  however,  is  dissolved  and 
appropriated  in  the  stomach  of  the  animal. 

The  draff  weighs  about  461bs.  to  the  bushel,  and 
costs  3d.  to  3|d.  for  this  weight.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  of  draff  contain  one  of  albumen, 
and  this  weight  costs  Is.  Five  pounds  of  oil-cake 
contain  one  of  albumen  or  other  protein  com- 
pounds, and  costs  5d.  This  ingredient  of  the 
food,  therefore,  is  cheaper  in  the  form  of  oil-cake 
than  in  that  of  brewers'  draff. 

(d).  Again,  the  quantity  of  ash  left  by  the  dry 
draff  is  about  five  per  cent.  One  hundred  poundis 
in  the  wet  state  eontidn  0.6  lb.  of  phosphates;  or 


I60lbs.,  costing  Is.,  contain  lib.  of  phosphates. 
But  aalbs.  of  oilcake  contain  lib.  of  phosphates,  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  3s.;  thus  the  phosphates  are 
cheaper  in  the  form  of  draff. 

Hence  a  mixture  of  other  food,  such  as  oilcake 
or  beans,  along  with  it,  is  recommended  where  the 
draff  is  to  be  used  most  economically  and  with  least 
waste. 

(f ).  A  pert  of  the  feeding  value  found  in  the  draff 
by  past  experience  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
steeping  it  has  undergone,  rendering  the  otherwise 
innutritive  or  slowly  nutritious  matter  soluble  in 
the  stomach,  and  thus  admitting  of  less  waste. 

Turnips  are  the  kind  of  food  most  usually  given 
with  brewers'  grains.  The  following  letter  from 
Mr.  Gab*d,  Baldoon,  near  Wigton,  shows  the  profit 
of  feeding  milk  cows  upon  draff  and  turnips,  com- 
pared with  beans  and  turnips,  according  to  his  ex- 
perience!"-" 

*'  I  have  fed  for  the  last  two  winters  a  large  dairy 
stock  in  the  following  manner,  for  between  six  and 
seven  months,  or  200  days : — 

£    s.  d. 

Each  cow  half  a  bushel  of  draff  (23lb8.) 
per  day,  for  200  days,  100  bushels  at 
3d.  16    0 

Each  cow  (22lbs.  per  day),  2  tons  of  tur- 
nips, at  10s. 10    0 

£2    5    0 

''  And  the  dairyman  to  whom  my  cows  are  let 
prefers  this  £Beding  to  the  following,  which  is  the 
usual  allowance  in  this  district  to  a  dairy  stock  s — 

£  8.  d. 

Each  cow  4  tons  of  turnips,  iijt  10s.  •  2  0  0 
Each  cow  2  bushels  of  beans  ground,  at 

4s.  fid 0  9  0 


£2    9    0 
In  both  cases  the  same  fodder  is  given. 

"  On  the  draff  and  turnips  the  cows  give  fully 
more  milk  and  butter,  both  of  which  are  well* 
tasted,  and  they  keep  themselves  in  better  condition 
than  when  fed  on  turnips  alone.  With  this  feed- 
ing, they  are  a  very  healthy  stock. 

*'  On  the  turnips  and  hesns,  the  butter  and  milk 
are  always  strong-tasted,  and  the  cows  are  not  kept 
in  such  high  condition  as  on  the  draff  and  turnips. 

"If  cows  get  an  unlimited  supply  of  turnips, 
they  may  yield  more  milk  than  on  the  quantity  of 
draff  and  turnips  mentioned  above.  They  do  not 
eat  beyond  a  certain  quantity  of  draff,  while  it  is 
difiletdt  to  satisfy  then:  appetite  for  turnips. 

''The  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  the 
cheapest  food  depends  altogether  on  the  respective 
money  values  of  draff  and  turnips  in  any  given 
locality." 
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COMPOSITION    OF  THB   ASH     OP    TRB     ARUNDO 
PHRAGMITBS,   OB  COMMON    RBBD. 

During  one  of  my  recent  visits  to  the  Carse  of 
Cowrie,  my  attention  was  again  drawn  to  the  length 
of  straw  which  prevails  in  new  alluvial  soils,  and 
especially  in  such  as  are  reclaimed,  by  warping  or 
otherwise,  from  the  sea  or  from  rivers.  The  in- 
convenience of  this  is,  that  it  is  often  too  weak  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  the  com  crop  is 
apt  to  be  laid  in  rainy  weather.  It  has  been  said, 
but  hitherto  without  proof  from  actual  analysis,  that 
this  weakness  of  the  straw  is  owing  to  a  defidency 
of  silica,  and  that  the  application  of  manures  con- 
taining nlicates  would  strengthen  it  and  support 
the  ear. 

In  reference  to  this  point,  it  occurred  to  Sir  John 
Richardson  that  probably  the  common  reed 
(arundo  phragmites),  which  grows  so  abundantly 
on  the  margin  of  the  Tay  in  some  parts  of  the 
Carse,  might,  if  burned^  leave  an  ash  so  rich  in 
silica  as  to  admit  of  its  being  applied  with  advan- 
tage to  the  young  com.  At  all  events,  if  it  was 
so,  it  would  afford  the  opportunity  of  making  a 
trial  with  a  substance  not  (Ufficult  to  be  procured. 
The  suggestion  appeared  to  me  a  valuable  one. 

He  accordingly  sent  a  quantity  of  reeds  to  the 
laboratory  to  be  bumed  and  analyzed,  which  was 
accordingly  done  with  the  following  results : — 

CaJ.  Hie  dry  reed  left  1.62  per  cwt.  of  ash — a  very 
small  proportion  from  a  plant  so  nearly  allied  to 
the  grasses — though  two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
would  be  left  by  an  equal  weight  of  wood. 

(bj.  The  ash,  on  being  analyzed  was  found  to 
consist  of— 

ir..;:;::-.-.v.::;:;:::::}  ••'» 

Lime    , 6.06 

Magnesia    * 0.24 

Oxide  of  iron 0.93 

Phosphoric  acid,    3.19 

Sulphuric  acid   5.49 

Chlorine 0.17 

Silica ,. 78.91 


99.79 


It  thus  appears  that  the  ash  of  this  plant  is  very 
rich  in  silica,  containing  nearly  four-fifths  of  its 
weight  of  this  substance,  and,  besides,  about  6  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  silica 
in  the  ash  could  readily  be  taken  up  by  the  roots  of 
growing  plants;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  a  trial,  I 
recommended  that,  instead  of  being  bumed  to  an  ash, 
the  reed  should  be  charred,  or  bumed  in  a  smo- 
thered fire  only.  The  black  dust  thus  obtained  may 
be  dibbled  in  with  the  com>  or  applied  in  still  wea- 
ther as  a  top-dressing;  or,  where  guano  is  used^ 


may  be  advantageously  mixed  with  this  manure  be- 
fore it  is  applied  to  the  soil. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  tall  straw  of 
the  Carse  lands  be  really  deficient  in  silica — in  foct, 
the  average  proportion  of  silica  contained  in  a  strong 
glazy  wheat  straw  is  not  yet  known.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  investigate  this  point  during  the  present 
autumn,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  any  members  of  the 
Association  who  mil  forward  to  me  at  the  close  of 
the  present  season  a  pound  or  two  of  any  ripe  wheat 
straw,  which  appears  remarkable  in  any  way. 

OP  THB   COMPOSITION   OP  THB    CARROT   BBAN. 

The  carob  bean,  the  fruit  of  the  carob-tree,  or 
Ceratoma  sUiqua,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Professor 
lindley  in  his  ''Vegetable  Kingdom,''  pp.  549» 
550. 

"  Under  the  name  of  the  carob-tree,  or  algaroba 
bean,  it  is  consumed  in  the  south  of  Spain  by  horses, 
and  has  been  imported  into  this  country,  it  is  said 
with  profit,  as  a  substitute  for  oil-cake.  The  dry 
pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are  buried  is  very  nutritious, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  food  of  St.  John 
in  the  wilderness,  wherefore  it  is  called  locust-tree, 
and  St.  John's  bread.  Singers  are  said  to  chew  this 
fruit  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  voice. — 
Pharm,  Joum.,  3-79.  The  seeds  of  the  carob-tree 
are  said  to  have  been  the  original  carat  weights  of 
the  jewellers." 

Mr.  Thomson,  of  Leith,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Association,  having  lately  received  a  consider- 
able consignment  of  these  beans,  brought  a  sample 
of  them  to  the  laboratory  to  be  analysed,  with  the 
view  of  testing  th^r  real  theoretical  value.  They 
have  therefore  been  examined  urith  care,  and  their 
composition  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Impure  sugar 46.76 

Gum,  and  a  little  colouring  matter ....  4.46 

Gluten,  and  coagulated  albumen 3.32 

Fat 0.34 

Woody  fibre  and  starch    22.51 

Water 22.38 


99.77 


Ihis  bean,  as  appears  from  the  above  analysis,  is 
remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  it  con- 
tains—about 47  per  cent,  of  its  whole  weight.  The 
protein  compounds — ^gluten  and  albumen— are  in 
comparatively  small  proportion.  It  ought  to  be  given 
therefore,  along  with  common  beans  or  oil-cake  to 
growing  stock.  A  little  of  it  may  make  a  good  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  food  where  animals  are  in- 
tended to  lay-on  fat.  Cattle  are  said  at  firat  to  eat 
the  carob  bean  unwillingly,  but  pigs  devour  it  gree- 
dily. It  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  accurate 
experiments  made  upon  its  practical  feeding  value, 
compared  with  other  varieties  of  common  food. 
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For  milk  cows  or  fintteoing  cattle  it  may  be  expected 
to  answer  well. 

It  is  the  pod,  and  not  the  bean  or  seed,  properly 
so-called,  that  forms  the  nutritive  part  of  this  food. 
The  seeds  are  small,  dark  brown,  and  almost  stone- 
hard,  and  form  about  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  article  as  it  comes  to  this  country. 

COMPOSITION   OF  THK   ASH   OP  YOUNO     FURZE. 

In  a  previous  part  of  these  proceedings,  I  inserted 
a  copy  of  the  analysis  of  the  ash  of  young  furze, 
made  by  Sprengd,  with  a  view  of  affording  to  our 
members  the  best  information  we  then  possessed  in 
regard  to  a  plant  to  which  the  attention  of  practical 
farmers  has  lately  been  very  much  directed. 

I  have  thought  it  of  consequence,  however,  to 
have  new  analyses  made  of  this  ash,  and  accordingly 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  two  of  my  assistants.  Young 
shoots  of  furse  were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Durham,  and  upon  Arthur's  seat,  respectively. 
They  were  dried,  burned,  and  the  ash  analyzed. 

The  recent  shoots  consist  of— 

Undried.  Dried. 

Water     77.40 

Orffanic  matter 21.23  93.94 

Ash    J.37  6.06 


100.00       100.00 

The  ash  left  by  two  samples  collected  on  Arthur's 
Seat  at  different  times,  and  analyzed  separately, 
were  found  to  consist  of — 


Fudonge. 
Potash 20.13 


M'Cdmont 
16.49 

8.33 
12.06 
15.25 

8.31 


Soda 6.75 

Chloride  of  sodium  ....  12.39 

lime I . . . .  16.80 

Magnesia 5.27 

Phosphates  oflime  and  ^ 

magnesia,  and  a  little  >  27. 15 

phosphate  of  iron  ..  j 

Sulphuric  acid 6.07          7.50 

Silica 5.44          5.72 


18.31 

7.54 
12.23 
16.02 

6.79 


26.34         26.74 


6.79 
5.58 


100.00  100.00  100.00 
Per  centage  of  ash  in  dry  furze,  6.06. 
These  analyses  differ  slightly  from  each  other,  but 
not  more  so  than  the  ash  of  two  portions  of  a  plant 
collected  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  spot,  might 
be  expected  to  vary.  The  ash  of  the  furze  collected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Durham  contained  more 
magnesia,  and  less  lime  and  phosphoric  acid ;  but 
the  results  are  altogether  so  different  from  the  above 
that  I  delay  the  publication  of  them  till  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs  of  collecting  a  fresh  supply,  and  of 
having  the  analysis  repeated. 

The  above  table,  however,  shows  that  the  plant  is 
very  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime— every  hundred 
pounds  of  the  dry  plant  containing  upwards  of  two 
pounds  of  the  earth  of  bones.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
one  source  of  the  nutritive  quahties  of  the  young 
furze.  I  am  about  to  have  the  proportion  of  protein 
compoimds  contuned  in  the  fresh  shoots  determined 
also,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  they  are  as 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  muscle  as  they 
are  to  the  production  of  bone. — ^Transactions  of  the 
Highland  Society. 


PLANTATIONS    ON    THE    SEA-COAST. 


In  returning  to  the  subject  of  "  tree-planting,"  I 
have  been  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  an  essay 
which  describes  the  formation  and  progress  of  a 
series  of  plantation,  so  striking  as  to  induce  me  to 
avail  myself  of  its  most  interesting  details.  No 
one  can  travel  along  the  high  roads  of  Britain 
without  being  struck  with  the  wretched  condition 
of  young  trees  that  appear  to  be  little  else  than 
mere  skeleton  abortions,  and  that  too  in  situations 
and  upon  soils  which  ought  to  produce  luxuriance. 
The  fact  is  notorious ;  and  it  long  ago  attracted 
the  notice  of  writers  upon  tree-culture.  As  to  the 
coast,  and  trees  growing  thereon,  there  is,  and  has 
been,  but  one  opinion ;  but  now  they  who  peruse 
and  attach  credence  to  the  few  particulars  which  this 
condensed  article  will  contain,  must  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  nothing  is  impossible.  Those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  doubt,  may  readily  satisfy  them- 


selves of  the  truth  or  incorrectness  of  the  report  of 
the  state  of  "  Several  Plantations  formed  by  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Powell  Buxton^  Bart.,"  in  the  extre- 
mity of  Norfolk,  close  to  the  German  Ocean. 

In  my  preliminary  observations  upon  "Tree- 
planting,"  I  insisted  upon  the  deep  and  thorough 
preparation  of  the  land  by  trenching,  and  draining 
if  required :  repudiating  altogether  the  miserable 
blunder  of  the  "  hole-digging  "  system,  which  was 
sure  to  be  productive  of  debility. 

As  March  and  part  of  April  present  the  only  re- 
maining opportunity  of  planting  trees— evergreens 
in  particular — I  embrace  this  occasion  to  adduce 
proof  of  what  may  be  done,  even  in  ground  so  bad 
that  few  would  think  of  turning  it  to  any  purpose 
of  cultivation  whatever;  but  to  do  justice  to  the 
subject  of  coast-planting,  it  will  be  needful  to  ap- 
peal to  the  positive  evidence  which  is  offered  in  the 
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accredited  report  of  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton's  operations. 
That  gentleman,  it  appears,  was  an  enthusiast  in 
the  work  which  his  fervent  zeal  enabled  him  to 
carry  through  with  success  during  the  short 
jjeriod  of  four  years — namely,  between  1840  and 
1844.  In  a  general  point  of  rvdw,  the  land  was  so 
wretched  as  to  merit  the  character  given  by  the 
reporter  in  the  following  lines: — "A  tract  for 
thousands  of  years  unmarked  by  any  feature  of  fer- 
tility ;"  not  an  acre  of  whicb  was  "  worth  renting 
for  any  agricultural  purposes,  for  the  farmer  who 
had  one  of  the  best  pieces  said,  *  he  should  not  put 
his  plough  into  it  again.'  " 

The  terms  "  moor-band  "  and  **  iron  sandstone 
pan  "  are  expressive  of  a  subsoil  deposit  so  intract- 
able as  to  present  (if  unremoved)  an  effectual  ob- 
htacle  to  every  operation.  We  shall  soon,  however, 
perceive  what  can  be  effected  by  patience  and  assi- 
duity. 

''  Labor  improbus  omnia  vincit."  So  Viigil 
taught,  and  experience  has  triumphantly  established 
the  truth  of  his  axiom. 

The  whole  extent  planted  was  117  acres,  all  of 
which  was  trenched,  excepting  about  three  acres 
left  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  progress  trees 
would  make  in  imprepared  land  of  a  quality  so  un- 
congenial. These  acres  were  divided  into  22 
plantations,  some  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
scribe rather  minutely,  after  quoting  a  few  lines 
which  indicate  the  quidities  of  the  several  strata 
that  the  high  cliffs  of  the  coast  present  to  view. 
The  lowest  stratum  reached  in  the  district  occupied 
by  the  plantations  of  Trimingham  and  Rupton,  is 
called  the  "  cart  or  iron  sandstone."  Over  this 
are  layers  of  red  chalk,  then  chalk  marl,  over 
which  another  of  hard  chalk.  In  this  the  jaws  and 
teeth  of  a  large  saurian  animal  were  found ;  next  a 
thin  layer  of  ferruginous  graveli  containing  wrecks 
of  a  forest — ^trunks  and  branches,  fir  cones,  leaves, 
and  seeds ;  also  tusks,  teeth,  and  bones  of  the  ele- 
phant, ox,  and  horse.  Over  this  a  marine  forma- 
tion, here  called  "  crag,"  containing  shells  and  other 
ocean  deposits ;  next  a  stratum  of  blue  clay ;  and 
above  the  clay  a  bed  of  gravel,  varying  from  15  to 
30  inches  in  depth,  of  the  poorest  description,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  small,  water-worn  pebbles,  cemented 
together  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  extreme  hardness, 
particularly  on  the  surface,  and  constitute  the  pan 
or  crust.  This  gravel  forms  the  subsoil,  on  which 
the  trees  have  to  rely  for  a  great  part  of  their  sup- 
port. Those  persons  who  are  familiar  only  with 
the  loams  and  other  fertile  lands  of  the  interior, 
and  witness  the  faOures  that  therein  occur,  must, 
to  a  certainty,  be  startled  at  the  somewhat  dis- 
couraging prospect  which  was  presented  by  the 
ingrata  terra  above  described.  However,  to  come 
to  particulars. 


Plantatiom  No.  i. 

''llie  Burning  Mountain,"  4  acres;  ritnated 
390  above  the  sea«  a  furlonft  from  it|  trenched 
18  inches  deep  in  1840;  planted  with  2  yean' 
seedling  fir,  larch,  oak,  chesDUt,  alder,  bitch,  and 
haael,  from  Scotland,  2i  to  3  feet  high.  The 
space  between  the  plants  was  hoed  for  three  yean, 
and  then  the  plants  were  left  to  themselves.  The 
larches  and  birches  are  now  six  feet  high.  The 
oak,  hazel,  alder,  and  Spanish  chesnut  are  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  the  general  character  of  the  plan- 
tation is  almost  as  thriving  as  if  it  was  inland  and 
well  sheltered. 

No.  2. 

"  Long's  Hill"  contains  from  9  to  12  acres.  The 
report  of  this  portion  comprises  all  that  could  be 
deemed  objectionable,  and  may  be  dfted  as  the 
cUmax :  "  Stands  300  feet  above  the  tovel  of  the 
sea.  Naturally  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  foor 
mches  was  composed  of  peat  and  gravel,  resting  on 
a  solid  bed  of  the  latter,  from  which  materials  for 
mending  the  roada  have  bean  taken.  The  trench- 
ing to  the  depth  of  18  inches  has  mixed  the  soil, 
so  that  the  surface  now  presents  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  the  poorest  description  of  land.  From  2 
acres  of  the  worst  of  it,  200  loads  of  large  stones 
were  removed.  Hiis  hill  was  pknted  in  1844  with 
a  mixture  of  Scotch  pme,  larch,  and  hardwood 
trees.  A  part,  containing  about  li  acres,  was 
sown  with  white  Belgian  carrots,  and  the  produce 
was  620  bushels.  The  ireee  and  shrubs  aheady 
diatinguiahing  themselves  by  their  healthy  qipeer- 
ance  are  the  mountain  ash,  Scotch  pine»  the  snow- 
berry,  and  the  berberis  aquifolium." 

It  is  my  object  to  invite  the  arboriculturist  to 
study  the  whole  original  article.  It  recites  miracles, 
and  being  written  by  a  nurseryman  and  land  im- 
prover (Mr.  James  Grigor,  of  Norwich),  to  whom 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Great  Parent  Society  has 
been  awarded,  it  may  claim  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  writer.  I  therefore  do  not  intend  to  trespass 
on  his  manor  further  than  to  cite  a  few  examples  of 
success  with  plants,  which,  according  to  previous 
notions,  could  not  by  possibility  have  been  ex- 
pected to  live,  much  less  to  thrive  in  a  situation 
and  on  ground  so  exposed  and  miserable. 

No.  3. 

1843. — 3  inches  only  of  peat  over  a  thick  sand- 
stone pan ;  abounds  with  sycamores ;  and  as  un- 
derwood, is  covered  thickly  with  the  hoUy-leaved 
barberry,  which  abounds  with  berries  that  are 
eaten  by  partridges  and  pheasants. 
No.  4. 

1840.— 2  furloiigs  from  the  sea;  a  poor  sand 
lying  on  a  hungry  gravel;  dispoiyi  tot  perfect  fitc- 
eesa  of  Ihe  aldar  (a  water^eei  niiny  h«ve  besa 
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already  cut  aa  faurdle-wood) ;  and  of  the  oak,  a 
tree  supposed  to  affect  strong  land  ezclusirely. 
No.  6. 

*'  Boreas,"  8  yards  from  the  cliff,  which  is  washed 
by  the  German  Ocean;  "the  boldest  trial,"  so 
considered  by  Mr,  Grigor;  it  is  250  feet  high. 
Soil  on  the  surface,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  peat, 
over  a  mass  of  clay  supposed  to  be  100  feet  deep  : 
trenched  as  before,  and  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1842.  The  trees  are  the  pinaster,  the  pinus  mari- 
tima,  P.  Austriaca,  P.  mugh.  $  also  the  sallow, 
osier,  elder,  alder,  ash,  and  sycamore,  in  abundance. 
Some  of  the  pines  have  made  shoots  in  the  present 
year  (1846)  15  inches  long;  the  ash-tree,  however, 
which  is  esteemed  iU  fitted  for  a  marine  exposure, 
has  proved  itself  here  to  be  one  of  the  hardwood 
trees,  peculiarly  applicable  to  its  present  situation. 
In  Rome  plantation  "  the  alder  is  again  taking  the 
lead;  and  this  tree,  which  is  generally  consigned  to 
wet  and  boggy  lands,  prospers  remarkably  well  on 
poor  sand  and  peat  on  the  most  exposed  places."  I 
pass  over  many  of  the  numbers,  as  the  result  of  the 
trenching  are  coincident ;  and  some  of  them  possess 
a  superiority  of  staple ;  marl  and  other  earths  being 
occasionally  present. 

No.  17. 

"  Earlham,"  planted  in  1844 ;  the  Araucaria  im- 

bricata  and  pinus  excelsa  are  profusely  intermixed 

with  other  trees,  and  are  looking  well. 

Nos.  19i  20,  and  21. 

Herem  the  osier,  sallow,  and  alder  are  placed  as 

nurses  to  the  hardwood  trees  throughout    Finally, 


No.  22. 

"Davis'  Hill,"  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  lying  nearly  half  a  mile  from  it.  The  soil 
is  various,  much  of  it  pure  sand.  It  was  made  in 
March,  1841,  and,  "by  way  of  experiment,  the 
trees  on  several  acres  were  planted  in  untrenched 
soil.  The  result  was  that  two-thirds  of  the  plants 
died." 

The  writer  insists  chiefly  upon  the  trenching. 
"  Without  this  preliminary  step,  the  land  had  bettei 
remain  as  it  is ;  for  a  plant  which  cannot  readily 
establish  itself  underneath,  cannot  stand  the  buffet- 
ing of  the  tempestuous  and  keen  winds  from  off 
the  ocean. 

Spring  planting  of  young,  $maU  treesj  two  or 
three  years  old,  planted  very  closely,  is  considered 
important,  because  the  roots  start  immediately,  and 
the  Uttle  trees  have  thus  the  advantage  of  a  full  sea- 
son's growth,  and  a  better  hold  of  the  land  • 

Having  thus  adduced  the  leading  fticts  connected 
with  a  situation  of  peculiar  exposiuv,  and  which 
bear  chiefly  upon  the  growth  of  timber  trees,  I  can- 
not further  enlarge  here.  Much  remuns  upon  the 
decorative  part  of  the  work,  and  this  will  stand 
over  to  another  month,  when  I  hope  to  show  that 
shrubs  the  most  interesting  and  beauUful  can  be 
still  planted  in  the  ensuing  spring,  and  with  every 
promise  of  a  success  e(pul  to  that  which  crowned 
the  exertions  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Powell  Bux- 
ton. John  Towbbs. 

February  12. 


TENANT-RIGHT.— HEXHAM    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


The  usual  monthly  discuslon  of  the  Heiham  Farmers' 
Club  took  place  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  9,  John  Grey,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  The  subject,  "tenant-right,"  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  John  Harle,  of  Mill  Hnis,  who  said : 
Before  entering;  into  this  day's  discusrion,  I  beg  yon  will 
allow  me  to  state,  that  had  I  anticipated  the  subject  to 
have  been  so  complicated,  I  certainly  should  have  left  it 
to  some  one  more  able  than  myself  to  elucidate  ;  but  as 
it  was  voluntarily  undertaken  on  my  own  part,  I  trust 
your  criticism  will  not  be  too  severe  should  I  fkil  hi  Qlus- 
trating  those  rights  according  to  your  expectation.  But 
tiiough  thia  short  exposition  of  mine  may  be  of  small  im- 
portance, we  know  much  valuable  information  is  often 
elidted  by  provoking  after  ^scusslon  among  the  various 
members  ;  should  that  be  the  case  In  ^  present  In- 
stmce,  my  object  will  be  attained.  I  tMnk  it  must  be 
conceded  that  any  tenant  who  has  a  fixed  tenure  for  a 
term  of  years  secured  to  him  by  lease,  neither  has,  nor 
can  have,  any  rights  but  what  the  law  will  amply  secure 
to  him  under  that  agreement.  If  he  makes  a  good  bar- 
gahi,  so  mueh  the  better  for  himself ;  if  he  mskes  a  bad 


one,  which,  no  doubt,  has  been  too  often,  unfoitnnatdy, 
the  case,  he  must,  like  men  in  all  ntuations  of  life  who 
invest  capital  in  any  undertaking,  submit  to  his  lot ; 
therefore,  with  regard  to  tenants  who  are  secured  by 
leases,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate  further.  But  we 
are  all  well  aware  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  land  hi 
this  kingdom,  especially  in  the  more  southern  counties, 
ia  held  by  no  such  security  ;  nay,  so  much  is  the  reverse 
the  case,  that  I  bdieve  leases  are  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  I  believe  It  will  not  require  a  very  scruti- 
nizing eye  to  detect,  on  riding  along  the  road,  without 
inquiry,  whether  a  man  has  security  of  tenure  for  hU 
turn  or  not.  We  know  there  are  many  honourable 
attachments,  where  funiUes  have  remained  for  two  or 
three  successive  generations  under  the  same  proprietors ; 
but  I  could  almost  make  bold  to  state  that  even  in  suck 
a  case  the  Isnd  would  not  be  cultivated  according  to  tiie 
spirit  of  iba  age.  I  read  not  long  ago  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  proprietor  putting  the  question  to  his 
tenantry— if  they  wished  to  have  leases  ?  and  the  snswer 
they  msde— they  wonM  rather  remab  as  they  were ;  it 
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struck  me  forcibly  at  the  time,  bad  any  experienced  per- 
son examined  the  estate,  he  very  probably  would  have 
said  they  had  remained  as  they  were  for  fifty  yeans. 
What  can  have  been  the  particular  cause,  but  leases, 
which  have  given  such  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the 
best  modes  of  management  which  you  see  in  Berwick- 
shire, the  £x>thians,  and  many  places  in  this  county,  and 
which  have  enabled  them  to  meet  seasons  of  difficulty, 
and  overcome  distress,  when  their  brethren  in  the  south, 
inamorefaTOured  dime,  were  clamorous  for  parliamentary 
committees  ?  Would  ever  such  large  sums  of  private  cap- 
ital have  been  laid  out  on  other  persons'  estates,  which 
made  them,  as  it  were,  into  garden  ground,  had  they  not 
had  security  for  their  skill  and  capital  ?  It  is  my  firm 
opinion  the  soil  in  this  country  will  never  be  brought  to 
bear  the  weight  of  produce  which  it  is  capable  without  a 
general  system  be  followed  of  letting  farms  for  that  length 
of  term  in  which  a  tenant  may  reasonably  be  entitled  to 
look  for  a  U&r  return  for  his  stock  in  tmde^namely, 
skill,  labour,  and  money  which  he  has  expended  upon  it. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  an  authority  corrobora- 
tive of  these  views,  and  a  name  of  no  leas  weight  than 
the  late  Mr.  Curwen,  of  Workington,  a  practical  man 
in  every  sense,  as  being  both  a  large  proprietor  and  also 
a  large  cultivator.  In  hit  reports,  he  says  :  "  Upon  a  re- 
view of  the  causes  which  have  given  to  Northumberland, 
Durham,  and  Scotland,  thesuperiority  in  agriculture,  they 
may,  I  conceive,  be  fairly  traced  to  have  principally  origi- 
nated from  the  granting  of  long  leases.  As  agriculture 
advances  to  a  state  of  perfection,  the  necessity  for  the 
same  length  of  lease  does  not  exist  to  encourage  enter- 
prising men  in  districts  that  require  improvements  to 
embark  their  capital ;  a  tolerable  length  of  lease  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  with  a  greater  share  of  liberality  of 
covenants  tlian  is  usually  to  be  found.  Example  and 
improvement  in  agriculture  are  of  little  consequence  to 
the  farmer  without  a  lease.  He  is  precluded  firom  adopt- 
log  them ;  whatever  advances  the  value  of  his  farm  be- 
yond the  state  m  which  he  took  it,  renders  his  tenure 
more  insecure.  If  he  wishes  to  keep  his  farm,  it  must 
not  appear  to  be  above  the  scale  of  moderate  advantage. 
If  his  exertions  shew  it  to  be  capable  of  improvement, 
he  hazards  the  loss  of  it.''  With  regard  to  the  form  of 
a  lease  his  opinion  was — '*That  most  of  them  were  too 
complex  ;  that  the  lease  ought  to  guard  the  property  of 
the  landlord  from  injury,  leaving  the  tenant  the  great- 
est posrible  liberty  with  regard  to  croppmg.  Alternate 
white  and  green  crops  renders  it  impossible  for  the 
tenantto  injure  the  land  without  equal  loss  and  injury 
to  himself."  These  are  the  opinions  of  one  I  take  to  be 
of  some  little  weight  on  this  matter.  But  there  is 
another  party  who  has  the  principal  share  in  carrying 
these  measures  into  efiect  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant — 
I  mean  the  agent ;  and  every  person  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  farming  knows  what  value  is  attached  to  an 
able  and  efficient  agent.  There  are  many  duties  belong- 
ing to  him  requiring  great  knowledge  and  experience 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  land,  indq[»endent 
of  collecting  receipts.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
see  farms  advertised  to  be  let  by  members  of  the  legal 
profession^    Now  we  cannot  expect  that  men  who  have 


studied  law  all  their  lives  can  have  much  knowledge, 
less  regard,  to  the  management  of  an  estate  ;  it  most  be 
the  practical  eye  of  men  who  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  what  is  best  suited  to  cUfferent  soils  and  situations, 
who  alone  can  discriminate  between  an  enterprinng  and 
a  slothfiil  tenant,  or  to  encourage  the  one  and  to  quicken 
the  other ;  therefore,  next  to  a  lease,  I  think  in  import- 
ance to  the  welfare  of  a  tenant  is  an  able  and  effident 
agent.  There  are  many  minor  points  in  connection  with 
this  subject  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enter  into 
detail ;  there  is  one,  however,  whicdi  I  think  is  too  im- 
portant  to  be  omitted— that  is,  what  assistance  a  tenant 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  his  landlord  with  respeot  to 
permanent  improvements,  including  draining,  fencing, 
&c.  But  I  believe  it  is  now  generally  adopted  upon 
what  I  think  a  very  equitable  prindple,  for  the  landlord 
to  advance  the  money  and  the  tenant  to  pay  a  reason- 
able per  oentage  upon  the  outlay  ;  none  has  now  the 
plea  of  poverty  to  plead,  for  by  proper  appUcation  money 
may  be  had  for  the  purpose.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  think 
if  these  views  whidi  I  have  taken  were  generally  adopted, 
I  can  see  no  tight  but  what  we  would  be  in  possession 
of,  and  none  but  what  any  man  with  suffident  ability, 
added  to  industry  and  capital,  would  make  his  way  in 
the  world.  It  would  have  the  effect,  also,  of  puttmg  an 
end  to  that  constant  source  of  dispute  (seeking  compensa- 
tion for  improvements  so  very  common  in  some  places) 
under  a  tenant-at-wOl  occupancy  ;  for  a  person  under 
that  tenure  may  remain  so  long,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  extremdy  difficult  to  know  what  compensation  he 
was  entitled  to.  Where  leases  are  granted,  I  think  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  both  parties  to  have  leases  re- 
newed  some  time  before  they  fall  out,  not  less  than 
eighteen  months  ;  it  would  be  attended  with  mutual  ad- 
vantages, and  would  weaken  any  motive  of  a  selfish  tenant 
to  rob-*or,  at  any  rate,  not  doing  the  same  justice  to 
his  fiirm  near  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  It  would  also 
give  a  tenant,  who  may  be  possessed  of  a  large  &mily 
and  an  extensive  stock,  more  time  and  opportunity  to 
look  before  him,  should  he  unfortnnatdy  have  to  leave 
his  farm.  We  have  seen  many  instances  where  farmers, 
under  such  drcumstances,  have  had  to  enter  the  market 
when  an  nndue  competition  was  going  on  for  land,  and 
outbidding  even  thdr  better  judgment,  and  oltimatdy 
placing  themsdves  in  difficulties,  where,  if  more  oppor- 
tunity had  been  given,  different  results  would  have  fol- 
lowed. I  am  fully  persuaded  that  however  the  interest 
of  the  proprietor  and  occupier  may  appear  at  variance 
to  the  eye  of  superficial  observers,  they  are  so  intimatd  j 
bound  up  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  one  to  suffer  without 
injury  to  the  other.  And  that,  as  tenants,  we  think  we 
are  making  rapid  advances  in  improvement,  still  we  are 
▼ery  short  of  makmg  the  earth  produce  what  it  is  capa  • 
ble  of  doing :  it  is,  therefore,  our  duty,  as  it  is  assuredly 
our  interest,  to  study  by  every  means  in  our  power  to 
promote  and  increase  the  productions  which  are  so  ne- 
cessary to  mankind— trusting  we  shall  meet  with  every 
compensation  from  those  (I  mean  the  landed  interest) 
who  cannot,  or  ought  not,  be  otherwise  than  solicitous 
for  our  wdfare. 
After  a  very  long  and  animated  discussion,  the  follow- 
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lag  veioliition  was  pafied  !— '<  That  the  practice  which 
praraib  to  aconaidenble  extent  in  thia  country  of  letting 
land  from  year  to  year,  and  withholding  leaaea,  is  proved 
to  be  highly  detrimental  to  tiie  progress  of  agricnl- 
tnre,  and  that  erery  means  ought  to  be  adopted  to  abolish 


the  same ;  but  that  legal  enactments  for  secnring  com- 
pensation to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements,  can 
only  be  made  to  operate  satisfactorily  in  cases  where 
leases  are  not  granted." 


REVIEWS. 


THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE ;  its  Structure  and 
Functions ;  with  the  means  of  preserving  its  Action 
and  remedying  Diseases,  by  a  new  method  of  Shoeing. 

.  By  Thomas  Claeskdon. 

Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith.    London  :  Longman  and 
Co.     X847. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  many  serious  evils 
to  which  * '  horse  flesh''  is  exposed  to,  arises  from  a  vicious 
mode  of  shoeing.  This  is  particularly  felt  in  the  case 
where  corns  are  produced  by  the  iron  shoe  at  present 
used,  giving  an  excessive  share  of  labour  to  the  homy 
crust  from  the  sole  and  frog.    The  author  says— 

"  Bnt  the  corn,  by  whatever  meani  produced,  is  greatly  ag- 
grmvsted  by  the  iron  shoe,  when  so  nsited  on  as  to  prohibit  the 
relief  that  the  corn,  in  an  unshod  foot,  would  derive  from  the 
expansion  of  the  qnarters.  An  inherent  evil,  therefore,  of  tlie 
iron  shoe,  is  its  undue  pressure  on  the  crust.  Hence  the  great 
severity  of  road-work  as  compared  with  riding  on  soft  ground 
In  the  former,  the  crust  has  to  bear  nearly  the  whole  burden ; 
in  the  latter,  the  soft  surface,  rising  in  the  hollow  of  the  foot, 
distributes  the  pressure  over  the  sole  and  frog/' 

To  obviate  the  evils  of  this  system  of  shoeing,  he  puts 
forward  his  own  views,  which  are  well  worth  attentive 
perusal.  The  peculiarity  of  the  invention  consists  in  the 
provision  made  for  action  behind,  by  having  the  hinder 
nail  holes  widened  in  the  direction  of  the  elastic  action  to 
treble  the  size  of  the  neck  of  the  naiL 

*'  Hie  nails  inserted  in  these  slits  or  apertures  are  termed 
'  slide  nails,'  and  their  heads  take  hold  of  the  shoe  at  each  side 
ci  these  apertures  respectively,  in  counter-siuldngs,  where  they 
work  to  and  fro,  with  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  hoof  in  whidi  they  are  fixed,  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
the  shoe  tight  to  the  foot  In  this  way,  at  erery  step  of  the 
animal,  the  natural  action  takes  place;  and  although  the  ex- 
tent  through  which  it  ranges  in  any  case  is  very  snuU,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sixth  or  eighth  of  an  inch  at  either  side,  yet  the 
beneficial  effects  of  avoidinr  an  interference  with  the  provisions 
of  nsture,  even  to  that  slight  extent,  are  most  strikiag  and  in- 
dubitabfe. 

"  To  guard  against  the  effects  of  gravel  or  road-stuff  lodging 
in  the  apertures,  an  opening  is  made  on  the  exterior  face  of  the 
shoe,  through  which  the  action  of  the  nail  (carried  in  and  out 
by  the  moticn  of  the  hoof  in  whidi  it  is  fixed)  expels  any  fo- 
reign substanoe  that  nuy  happen  to  be  taken  up." 

The  work  is  illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  fbot  of  the  horse  and  of  the  different  sections 
of  the  shoe,  and  the  testimonisis  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
slide-nail  shoe  are  from  most  respectable  physicians  and 
persons  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits, 

SELECT  WRITINGS  OF  ROBERT  CHAMBERS. 

ESSAYS,  &c.    Vol.1. 

Edinburgh:   Chambers.    London:  Orr. 

The  works  of  Robert  Chambers  (now  twenty-five 

yeafi   befo^  the  pubUc  as   an  anthor),  and  which 


have  met  with  such  success  as  few  authors  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attain  for  their  works,  hardly  re- 
quire our  notice.  To  blame  we  cannot,  for  there  is 
not  an  essay  that  does  not  contain  a  moral  lesson  or  use- 
Ail  hint  to  some  class  of  society;  and  although  the  mo- 
desty of  the  author  only  claims  to  be  *<  an  essayist  of  the 
middle  clsss,"  if  the  aristocracy  are  fond  of  **  thoaghts, 
lovely  and  of  good  report,"  th^  will  not,  they  cannot, 
deny  but  that  virtue  must  be  promoted  and  intelligence 
gained  by  a  perusal  of  this  interesting  volume.  One  of 
the  many  interesting  papers  which  this  volume  contains 
— '*  Distant  Agea  connected  by  Individuals"— has  tho 
following  introduction  :— 

"  It  was  only  on  the  16th  of  May  last  that  the  newspapers 
announced  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Powis.  Many  would  sup- 
pose this  to  be  an  ordinary  nobleman,  and  his  name  would 
with  thempass  unregarded.  But  Lord  Powis  was  no  common 
person.  He  was  the  son  of  the  very  Robert  Olive  who  es- 
tabliahed  the  British  power  in  India— that  '  heaven-bom  ge- 
neral,' as  he  was  called  by  Chatham,  who,  going  out  as  a  clerk 
to  India,  ilUterate,  proud,  poor,  and  initable,  nevertheless  in  a 
very  few  yean  roae  to  hi^  military  command,  and  performpd 
such  exploits  as  caused  aviliaed  nations  togase  at  him  in  won- 
der across  intervening  oceans.  It  was  the  father  of  this  newly 
deceased  earl  who,  so  far  bade  as  1744,  when  ordered  to  ask 
pardon  of  a  secretary  whom  he  had  uigustly  offended,  and 
when  afterwards,  in  a  forgiving  spirit,  invited  by  that  person  to 
an  entertainment,  said,  'No,  sir;  the  governor  did  not  com- 
mand me  to  dine  with  you.'  It  was  the  fkther  of  this  newly 
deceased  eari  who,  in  1758,  with  900  European  soldiers,  and 
2,300  native  troops,  fought  and  overthrew,  at  Plassey,  a  native 
army  of  50,000  foot,  18,000  horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon, 
thereby  laying  the  foundation  c^  that  mighty  empire  whidi 
has  since  been  the  source  of  such  enormous  wealth  to  Britain." 


CORN  TO  CAVALRY  HORSES.—In  consequence 
of  the  present  extraordinary  high  price  of  oats,  occa- 
sioned by  the  general  scarcity  of  sU  descriptions  of  grain, 
an  order  has  just  been  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  to 
the  colonels  of  all  the  cavalry  regiments  in  her  Msjesty's 
service,  for  a  consideFable  reduction  to  be  made  in  the 
supply  of  com  to  the  troop  horses.  Heretofore  the  re- 
gnlation  was  fbr  each  horse  to  have  101b.  of  oats  per  day, 
generally  averagmg,  firom  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
com  contracted  to  be  suppUed  for  cavalry  horses,  about 
two  gsllons.  According  to  the  new  regulation  ordered 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  quantity  is  to  be  reduced  from  101b.  to  71b.  per  day, 
lyt^tlrfng  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  nearly  one- 
third.  In  a  cavahry  regiment  of  800  horses,  under  the 
new  arrangement,  the  enormous  saving  of  upwards  of 
ftO  boslielB  of  oata  will  he  the  dally  average,  and  nearly 
18,000  bpah^  in  the  twelvemonth, 
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METEOROLOGICAL    1 
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Barometer. 


High. 
30.82 


Thermometer. 


Low.      I  High. 
29.170   I     53 


Low.       Mean, 
21  38. 


BBAL  AVBRAOB  TBMPBRATURB  OF  THB  PBRIOD. 


IS 

31.9 


Highest. 
41. 


Mean. 
36.44 


Wbathbr  and  Phbnombna. 

Jan.  21. --Snow  thawing;  rain,  fog.  22,  fog 
and  gloom.  23,  cbudy,  and  a  thaw.  24,  rainy 
forenoon ;  finer,  changeable.  26,  wind  and  rain 
last  night;  lunar  halo.  26,  changeable,  27> 
changeable  after  a  stormy  night.  28,  doudy ;  wind, 
then  rain.  29,  fine  and  frosty ;  hot  sun.  30,  hoar 
frost,  then  cloudy.    31,  generally  fine  and  dear. 

Lunations.— First  quarter,  23rd  day,  4h.  18m, 
morning.    Full,  31st  dav,  8h.  29m.  morning. 

Feb.  1. — Frost;  daytnaw;  gloom.  2,  some  snow 
at  times.  3,  snow  last  night ;  thawing.  4,  thaw 
all  day.  5,  changeable.  6,  snow  melting  till  4  p.B., 
then  frostv.  7,  snow,  then  keen  frost  8,  finemom- 
mg;  cloudy,  and  a  hmvy&U  of  snow;  dear  frost  afttr 
8  p.m.    9»  clear  day,  and  keen  frpat,  but  hot  tun, 


10,  the  same;  snow  mdts  a  show.  11,  fine,  hot 
sun;  keen  night.  12,  bwest  temperatura;  fine 
day.  13,  base,  and  great  rime;  tends  to  change. 
14,  frost  abated :  thaw;  some  rain  and  wind.  15, 
ndn V  forenoon ;  gusts  of  wind.  1 6,  idem  ;  variable 
wind.  17,  fine;  thaw  confirmed;  beautiful  spring 
day.  18,  wind;  became  fine,  lovely  air ;  cloudy,  and 
dnzzling  rain.  19,  tempestuous  wind  all  nigbt; 
wind  veered,  and  the  morning  was  beautifrd.  20, 
fine  noon ;  rain  clouds,  and  a  shower;  lunar  fiednt  halo. 

LUNATIONS.—Last  quarter,  8th  day,  ih.  39m. 
afternoon.    New  moon,  15th  day,  llh.  26m.  mom. 

Rbmarks  rbferring  to  Agriculture. 

The  whole  period  has  been  cool — ^no  advance  in 
vegetation.  February  has  brought jm  increase  of 
frost  and  snow ;  and  the  great  faB  of  the  8th  buried 
every  crop  under  its  heavy  mande;  whence,  by  a 
ffround  thaw,  the  young  wheat  emerged  just  as  it 
had  been  in  December.  Grass,  however,  is  every- 
where green,  and  there  is  none  of  the  parched  brown 
seen,  which  was  so  noted  in  1845.  If  the  genial 
temperature  be  lasting,  nature  will  soon  prove  that 
spring  has  already  come  in,  to  proceed  with  double 
vigour,  and  thus  no  time  will  have  been  lost 

Maidenhead  lluckft.  J.  Towbbs. 
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CALENDAR    OF    HORTICULTURE.— MARCH. 


Febmary  18th  I  date  u  the  cx>iitmenoemeiit  of 
this  article  I  when— after  the  severest  froet  pf  the 
winter,  and  beyond  all  comparison  the  deepest 
fall  of  snow— a  change  of  weather  a|id  teraperatore^ 
eqnaUy  remarkable,  has  established  the  eonrectness 
of  an  opinion  often  expressed,  that  '*  tprinff  com- 
m«nee$in  February,"  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned, 
for  vegetation  is  in  a  state  of  npid  advance.  The 
cold  weather  commenced  with  the  27th  of  Novera* 
ber }  December  was  severe ;  January  consistently 
cool,  below  the  estimated  average  mean;  and 
February  still  cooler.  On  Monday  the  8th,  afker 
a  fine  sunrise  and  brisk  fW>st,  a  dose  fall  of 
snow  commenced,  which  covered  herbage  to  the 
depth  of  seven  inches.  The  frost  at  night 
equalled  eleven  degrees  j  and  as  the  three  follow- 
ing days  were  bright  and  sunny,  it  became  requi- 
ate  to  shake  all  the  evergreens,  in  order  to  prevent 
that  scalding  which  a  hot  sun  upon  snow  ever 
occasions.  On  the  12th  morning  the  thermome- 
ters marked  20«  of  frost  (19  Fahr.)— and  here  it 
will  be  proper  to  notice  the  extreme  discrepancy 
of  local  registers  i  for,  while  in  East  Berkshire,  we 
quote  12^,  18^,  and  90«',  as  our  lowest  depressions, 
we  observe  4^,  5«,  6^,  Fahr.  in  the  table  of  the 
Oardener^s  Chronicle,  and  a  difi^erence  of  nearly 
ten  degrees  upon  the  same  dates  in  that  of  the 
east  of  London,  Previous  to  the  9th,  that  beauti- 
ful evergreen,  Pitto's  pamm  tobira,  had  escaped 
injury,  though  fully  exposed ;  and  as  to  vegetables 
nothing  had  materially  sufibred,  not  even  lettuces, 
though  protected  solely  by  a  few  fronds  of  fern ; 
and  now— or  rather  so  soon  had  the  snow  disap- 
peared, which  it  did  by  a  strong  ground  thaw — on 
Sunday  the  14th,  snow  drops  were  observed  in 
flower;  the  buds  of  apples  and  pears  were  rapidly 
•welling,  and  all  vegetable  nature  prepared  to  awake 
from  the  torpor  of  the  long-protracted  winter. 
The  late  rains,  after  so  heavy  a  snow,  have,  how- 
ever, barred  the  operations  of  the  spade;  and  thus, 
the  duties  oi  the  busy  month  of  March  will  be 
multiplied.  In  future  it  is  proposed  to  exchange 
the  editorial  '*  tee"  for  the  more  familiar  first  and 
third  persons,  as  tending  to  excite  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  practical  experience  of  the  writer.  If 
March  be  fine,  and  the  ground  friable,  the  Opbra- 

TIONB   JN  THS  VsOBTABLB   GaRDBN  are — 

In  the  Fir$t  Week,  above  all  things,  to  set  about 
the  preparation  of  land  for  new  asparagus  beds  or 
single  rows,  in  good  earnest.  Autumn — or  rather 
the  middle  of  November,  just  before  the  horticul- 
tural wi]»iAr  comnrntmar^n  the  boat  soasoiit  be- 


cause  the  deep  trenching  and  manuring  of  the 
whole  plot  demand  time  to  permit  of  a  proper 
settling  of  the  earth ;  and  again,  that  season  would 
afiford  the  additional  advantage  of  ridging  the  sur- 
face for  the  winter*  Early  in  March,  however,  the 
work  would  succeed,  because  the  young  two-year- 
old  plants,  or  seeds  if  preferred,  could  be  safely 
introduced  even  in  the  middle  of  April.  Sow, 
early  as  possible,  Scotch  kail,  savoy,  Brussels 
sprout,  and  dwarf  summer-cabbage.  Sow  second 
early  peas,  Windsor  beans,  the  latter  in  the 
strongest  ground;  radish  in  light  but  rich  soil; 
lettuce,  spinage,  and  the  sweet  basil,  and  mar- 
joram; carrots,  first  the  early  horn,  and  beet  in 
light  or  sandy  ground,  deep,  and  free  from  stones ; 
parsnips  in  deep,  stronger  soil.  Salt  .*  Sprinkle 
the  asparagus  rows  over  the  surface  prior  to  fork- 
ing, and  also  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  sea- 
kail.  As  to  quantity,  it  is  difficult  to  decide;  some 
say  an  inch  layer  would  not  do  injury.  I  have 
ventured  to  scatter  I71bs.  over  a  plot  of  asparagus 
of  about  forty-two  square  feet. 

Second  Week :  Stir  the  earth  between  and  about 
growing  crops,  and  draw  some  when  quite  friable 
to  the  stems  of  peas  and  beans.  Sow  round 
spinage;  take  gatherings  of  the  prickly  sort  for 
the  table.  Sow  more  peas  and  beans  whenever  those 
last  sown  are  fairly  above  ground ;  long  carrots ; 
onions  for  pickling,  and  for  large  bulbs  soot  is 
useful. 

Tfnrd  Week:  Sow  a  little  broccoli,  and  refieat 
all  the  other  sowings  as  before.  The  carrots  were 
devoured  in  1 846 ;  perhaps  they  may  escape  it  by 
the  late  frost  and  snow — moluscous  vermin  has 
been  thinned  :  a  good  preventive  would  be  lime 
and  soot,  alternated  with  surfiace  sprinklings  of  salt. 
Cinder-ashes,  fine  as  dust,  are  said  to  be  a  good 
dress  between  the  drills  of  any  crop.  Gently  fork 
the  asparagus  beds,  and  lay  a  covering  of  dung 
over  the  moved  earth,  and  upon  that  three  or  four 
inches  of  decayed  leaves  ;  then  scatter  salt  m'er  the 
whole. 

Fourth  Week :  Continue  to  sow  for  succession 
crops,  and  attend  to  earthing  up ;  sticking  peas ; 
dressing  artichoke-beds,  after  removal  of  all  the 
dead  leaves,  If  potatoes  are  contempUted,  be  sure 
to  salt  and  soot  the  ground  liberally  a  week  before 
planting,  ^and  set  only  the  earliest  sorts.  If  the 
autumnal  plantings  vegetate,  try  a  pound  of  salt  to 
every  six  yards,  between  the  rows,  but  not  within 
•tx  inches  of  the  plants ;  fork  the  spaces,  and  when 
the  vegetatioi)  shall  have  advanced,  scatter  more 
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lime  and  soot  over  the  entire  surface.  We  know 
not  when  we  may  expect  the  first  movements, 
therefore  should  be  on  the  alert.  I  still  lean  to 
the  opinion  that  the  disease  has  been  of  atmoe* 
pheric  origin. 

Fruit  Department. 

Prune  all  the  wall  trees  before  the  buds  expand, 
and  protect  the  blossoms  by  glazed  sashes  if  at 
liberty.  In  1846,  peaches  and  nectarines  were  early 
in  flower,  and  the  night  of  March  21  destroyed 
hundreds  of  blooms,  even  those  of  the  pear-trees, 
causing  in  them  a  secondary  crop  of  blossoms,  and 
even  fruit,  which,  though  small,  ripened  fairly. 
Now  (Feb.  20),  buds  swell  so  as  to  yield  promise 
of  fruit,  but  we  shall  not  be  precociously  early. 
Old  flags  made  of  bunting  sheet  are  durable,  and 
protect  wall-fruit,  while  they  admit  air  and  light ; 
but  sashes  warved  sloping,  like  a  steep  roof,  and 
secured  by  ropes  or  holdfasts  at  top,  are  better 
than  anything. 

Grafting  should  be  begun  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  observing  the  particular  period  when 
each  tree  swells  its  buds.  Now,  turn  the  soil  an 
inch  or  two  deep  in  the  gooseberry,  currant,  and 
raspberry  beds,  so  as  to  raise  the  weeds  and  expose 
their  roots ;  then  sprinkle  some  salt  over  the  re- 
versed slices.  If  pear-trees  run  to  wood  and  show 
little  bloom,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  open  the  soil, 
and  prune  away  a  considerable  number  of  the  se- 
condary roots  as  a  check. 

Fruit  Garden  and  Shrubbery. 

The  earlier  herbaceous  plants  can  now  be  di- 
vided, and  the  best-rooted  portions  transferred  to 
other  spots.  Apply  fresh  loamy  soil  to  the  old 
plants,  and  scatter  light  friable  loam,  mixed  with 
one-sixth  of  decayed  cow  or  sheep  manure,  over 
the  whole  surface,  and  fork  it  in ;  this  dress  will 
confer  strength  and  colour  to  flowering  plants. 
Sow  the  best  annuals  in  pots,  to  be  placed  in  a 
frame  for  a  time.  Look  over  the  stock  of  gera- 
niums, petunias,  verbenas,  and  other  species  for 
"  bedding-out."  Remove  decayed  leaves,  and  give 
air  and  water  as  required. 

Sweep  and  roll  lawns  and  walks,  plant  or  re- 
move box-edgings,  prune  holly-plants  for  hedges, 
and  evergreens  which  have  rambling,  disorderly 
shoots. 

Forcing  Fruit  Department. 

Pines  never  disroot,  keep  the  succession  plants 
in  full  growth,  and,  if  possible,  adopt  the  mode 
of  growing  in  beds,  not  pots :  the  soil,  peat  and 
turfy  loam,  and  no  fermenting  manures.  The  at- 
mospheric heat  about  70^  by  day,  heat  of  the  bed 
SO*',  or  little  more. 

Earliest  vinery  has  now  been  once  thinned  of  its 
berries,  and  should  be  again  looked  over.    Let  the 


clusters  be  always  free  and  open,  to  allow  of  the 
utmost  enlargement  of  the  berries  :  abate  steam 
and  moisture  when  colouring  commences,  but  keep 
strong  sun  temperature,  and  give  plenty  of  front 
or  back  air,  but  admit  no  currents. 

Figs  are  very  particular;  they  cannot  bear  heat, 
and  yet  must  be  scrupulously  attended  to.  A 
whole  crop  falls  of,  if  the  temperature  be  in  excess: 
6S^  as  the  average  may  be  safe. 

Peaches,  before  stoning,  are  equally  delicate, 
the  Nobless^  is  the  best  and  safest  forcer,  and  with 
air  and  regular  syringing,  its  fruit  will  advance 
safely  at  50**  through  the  critical  period.     ^ 

Cucumbers  and  melons  must  always  be  kept  at 
70^  to  SO*"  to  90^  with  sun,  and  then  air  wUl  do 
no  injury.  Succession  plants  must  be  constantly 
provided. 

Strawberries  in  pots,  or  beds  within  frames  or 
pits,  require  great  atttention  in  the  supply  of  water 
and  air— heat  65"  to  60». 

Kidney-beans  in  the  forcing  house  will  bear  the 
highest  degree  of  stove-heat ;  but  air  and  sprink- 
ings  will  be  useful,  the  latter  particularly,  as  the 
plants  are  the  peculiar  prey  of  a  certain  species  of 
acarus  (red  spider). 

Floral  Houses. 

Conservatory  and  Qreenhouaes :  At  no  period  of 
theyear  is  more  cautious  prudence  required  than 
in  the  "  many  weathers"  month  of  March.  Water 
must  be  given,  and  freely  too,  when  a  hot  sun  and 
a  parching  atmosphere  are  of  such  frequent  oc- 
currence ;  and  these  dry  the  soil,  perhaps,  twice  a 
day.  The  Gardener's  Chronicle  once  observed 
••  that  as  fierce,  drying  winds  are  proverbial,  yet 
by  no  means  to  be  desired  in  hothouses,  &c.,  &c., 
the  best  plan  is  to  keep  down  fire  heat  at  the 
lowest  possible  pitch  all  the  morning ;  and  where 
forcing  is  going  on,  to  have  a  lively  fire  for  a  couple 
of  hours  in  the  afternoon,  from  three  o'clock  until 
five.  By  these  means  the  necessity  of  giving  much 
air  wiU  be  obviated." 

The  Plant  Stove  should  never,  by  day,  be  much 
lower  than  62<^  without  sun;  by  night,  than  56<». 
As  air,  however,  must  be  allowed,  front  swing 
sashes,  with  regulating  irons  and  pins,  are  safe; 
but  a  still  safer  plan  for  airing  a  house,  I  inspected 
the  other  day,  and  will  report  it  if  I  find  the  action 
to  correspond  with  the  clever  design  of  its  projec- 
tor. The  furnace  is  built  at  an  angle  of  the  back 
and  end  walls,  toward  the  north-east  point ;  it  is 
furnished  with  an  air-tight  ash-pit,  flanged  door; 
the  flue  runs  ^ence,  and  passes  on  four  courses 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  forming  a  capital  pit, 
and  leaving  a  walk  round  its  four  sides ;  this  pit 
is  covered,  and  produces  a  hot-air  chamber,  which 
air  is  prcmlled  by  a  current  from  without,  led 
throuffh  the  end  wall  by  a  six-inch  earthen  pipe ; 
and  thus,  warm  air  pervades  the  house :  while 
another  set  of  pipes,  of  like  dimensions,  is  led  from 
the  floor  throagh  the  brickwork  at  the  south-east 
corner,  and  conducts  its  colder  air  into  the  ash-pit, 
thus  exciting  the  fire  from  below  the  bam. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 

GENERAL     AGRICULTURAL     REPORT     FOR     FEBRUARY. 


During  the  greater  portion  of  the  month  the 
weather  has  been  extremely  cold,  though  not  to 
say  unfavourable  to  the  crops.  The  heavy  falls  of 
snow  which  took  place  on  the  7th  and  8th  have 
tended  much  to  shelter  the  young  wheat  plants 
from  the  easterly  and  north-easterly  winds.  On 
the  whole,  the  accounts  which  have  reached  us 
respecting  the  appearance  of  the  wheats  are  cheer- 
ing, though  in  some  districts  they  are  represented 
as  sickly,  and  by  no  means  regular  in  their  growth. 

The  lambing  season,  in  most  quarters,  has  gone 
on  tolerably  well,  the  fall  having  been  nearly  an 
average ;  but  we  regret  to  state  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  long-complained-of  epidemic  has  made 
its  appearance  amongst  them,  and  not  a  few  of 
which  have  ended  fatally. 

The  fears  which  were  entertained  a  month  or 
two  since  on  the  subject  of  the  turnip  crop  are 
being  reaUted.  In  some  parts  very  few  turnips 
now  remain,  and  those  few  are  seriously  affected 
with  disease ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  cattle 
refuse  to  eat  them.  Their  saccharine  and  other 
fattening  properties  appear  to  be  wholly  lost ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  not  a  few  of  our  large 
graziers  are  now  compelled  to  give  immense  quan- 
tities of  hay  to  their  stock,  of  which,  fortunately, 
the  supply  is  very  extensive. 

Our  advices  as  to  the  potato  are  of  a  most  dis- 
astrous character.  In  some  localities,  scarcely  any 
portion  of  last  year's  crop  remains;  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty  with  many  persons 
whether  adequate  quantities  will  be  preserved  for 
seed.  However  much  we  could  have  desired  ex- 
tensive autumn  planting  of  that  esculent,  we  fear 
that  that  process  was  undertaken  by  comparatively 
few  fanners ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  great  losses  which  many  of  the  growers 
have  sustained  during  the  last  two  seasons,  that 
the  usual  breadth  of  land  vnJl  not  be  planted 
this  year. 

Comparative  steadiness  has  prevailed  in  the  de- 
mand for  most  kinds  of  meat,  and  prices  have  been 
tolerably  well  supported.  The  hay  markets  have 
continued  in  a  very  dull  state,  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  brought  forward;  and  the  quotations 
have  undergone  no  material  change.  Most  of  the 
other  markets  have  ruled  dull,  at  drooping  figures. 

Throughout  Ireland  and  Scotland  a  very  exten- 
sive business  has  been  doing  in  grain  and  flouri  ^t 


high  prices,  owing  to  the  great  pressure  and  want 
on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  of  the  foreign  arrivals  will  be 
thus  required  for  some  time  hence. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST   MONTH. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  review,  the  metropoli- 
tan, as  well  as  most  of  the  provincial  markets, 
have  been  seasonably  well  supplied  with  both 
beasts  and  sheep.  Still,  however,  as  the  weather 
has  been  cold,  and  as  consumption  has  been 
large,  a  full  average  amount  of  business  has 
been  transacted.  In  the  value  of  beef,  we  have  to 
report  a  decline  of  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  8lbs. ;  but 
that  of  most  other  kinds  of  stock  has  ruled  about 
stationary.  Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the 
epidemic  in  Norfolk  and  others  of  our  large  graz- 
ing districts,  the  number  of  beasts  on  most  farms 
is  represented  as  about  an  average;  but  that  of 
sheep  is  unusually  small.  Prospectively  speaking, 
therefore,  we  see  little  reason  to  expect  any  ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  quotations  of  beef ;  but 
it  is  placed  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  those  of 
mutton  will  rule  steady  for  some  time  to  come. 
As  to  the  lambing  season,  this  has  gone  on  tole- 
rably well,  even  though  great  losses  have  been 
sustained  by  some  of  the  flock-masters  during  the 
late  inclement  weather. 

For  the  time  of  year,  the  imports  of  live  stock 
from  abroad  into  London  have  been  large,  or  as 
follows : — 


From  whence. 

NieuDiep 145 

NordwycKe    35 

Boulogne — 

Harlingen 535 

Rotterdam 246 

Flushing    — 


Sheep. 

Calves 

1,006 

10 

33 

— 

15 

•^ 

346 

3 

464 

38 

70 

— 

Total 


960 


1,934 


51 


It  is  necessary  for  us  to  state  that  the  above  re- 
turns are  derived  from  official  sources,  because  we 
perceive  that  some  publications  of  the  day  issue 
statements — for  what  purpose  does  not  exactly  ap- 
pear— directly  at  variance  with  the  truth.  At  the 
outportSi  l«260  hend  of  beasts^  sheep,  and  calves 
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have  been  landed — ^mostly  in  good  saleable  condi- 
tion—from Holland. 

Annexed  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  sup- 
plies of  stock  exhibited  in  Smithfield  during  the 
month  of  February,  1845,  1846,  and  IB47. 
1845. 

Beasts 13,879 

Cows 527 

Sheep 119,950 

Calves 659 

Pigs 2,159 

The  comparison  of  prices  stands  thus : — 
Per  Slbs.,  to  sink  the  offal. 


1846. 

1847. 

13,140 

15,101 

590 

601 

78.270 

84,830 

640 

844 

2,031 

2,285 

Beef,. 

Mutn. 
Veal. 
Pork 


Feb.,  1846. 
s.  d.      8.  d. 
2    6to4     2 

2  8       4     4 
4     0       5     4 

3  0       4     4 


Feb.,  1846. 
s.  d.    s.  d. 

2  6  to4     2 

3  6       5     6 

4  2       5     4 
3  10       5     2 


Feb.,  1847. 
8.   d.     8.   d. 

2  10  to  4    4 

3  6       5     0 

4  2       6     4 
3     6      5    0 


The  bullock  supplies  have  been  derived  as  un- 
der?—  Head. 
Northern  districts  ••..  3,100 

Eastern  ditto 5,000 

Western  ditto 2,800 

Other  parts  of  England    .    .  2,200 

Scotland        220 

The  remainder  of  the  supplies  have  been  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  have  been  very 
heavily  supplied  with  meat  from  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England ;  the  arrivals  in  the  course  of 
the  month  having  amounted  to  Bbont  fifty  thousand 
earcassM  of  beef,  mutton,  and  poric.  These  im- 
mense supplies  have  had  a  depressing  influence 
upon  the  trade,  and  prices  have  ruled  somewhat 
lower.  Beef  has  sold  at  from  28.  6d.  to  Ss.  Bd.; 
mutton,  3b.  4d.  to  48.  4d. ;  veal,  4s.  to  58.  2d. ; 
and  pork,  Ss.  4d.  to  5$.  per  Slbs.  by  the  carcass. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

TO  TH«   SDITOK  OV  TH*   MAKK-LA.NS   BXPRaSS. 

Sir,— I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  some  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  as  to  the  probable  result, 
upon  the  next  crop,  where  the  snow  is  now  being  ploughed 
in.  The  farmers  hereabout,  in  order  to  be  in  the  upiul 
time  for  putting  in  the  seed,  are  daily  occupied  in 
ploughing  the  Isnd,  and  the  mow  being  two  or  three 
inehes  deep,  lies  under  the  ftirrow  slice,  and  I  apprehend 
will  make  it  raw  and  ungenbd  for  the  atcd»  Perhaps 
this  may  draw  the  attention  of  some  of  your  numermis 
readers  if  you  will  favour  me  with  a  comer  in  the  Bxprett 
next  week.  Yours,  &c., 

New  Uppinghami  Feb.  5.  ENciuiaaa. 

A  subscriber  wishes  to  know  who  is  liable  to  the  tithes 
upon  land  taken  for  a  railway.  The  tenant  has  a  lease 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  landlord  hastottf,  ami  iaktn 
competuaHon  Ibr  ihe  land  taken,  allowing  the  tenant  a 
feA«etieii  In  nnl.    Is  H  <lie  nilway  oompeny»  <lie  laad-. 


lord,  or  the  tenant,  who  is  subject  to  the  tithe ;  or  nt 
raOways  titheable  at  all  ? 

The  railway  has  been  two  years  in  progress,  and  now 
completed;  who  should  pay  tithes  during  those  two 
years  •'  The  land  was  in  the  possession  of  the  railway 
oompany  all  the  time. 

**  k  Subwriber"  enquires  if  it  Is  possible  to  bring  up 
rearing  calves  without  milk  ?  If  it  can  be  done,  what  is 
the  best  food  for  them  ? 

**A  Subscriber  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire,"  eoqniiei 
the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  keeping  forming  horses  ! 
If  it  is  requisite  that  they  should  have  com  all  the  year, 
or  only  in  the  fallowing  and  seed  time  ?  What  sort  ef 
com  is  best,  and  if  it  should  be  ground  or  given  whole  ? 

"  A  Constant  Subscriber"  enquires  what  quantity  o 
parsnip  seed  an  acre  of  land  requires  ?  If  broadcast  or 
the  drill  mode  of  sowing,  which  is  preferable  ?  whether 
cattle  wUl  improve  upon  tk  m  as  well  as  hogs  ?  and 
what  is  the  best  mode  of  preserring  them  ? 


•*  Roderiek"  asks  what  hmd  is  most  adapted  to  flax  ? 
what  quantity  should  be  sown  per  aore  ?  when  sown  ?  in 
what  way  applied  ?  and  any  other  particalars  lelatiYe 
to  it. 


ANSWERS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

SOOT,  SALT,  AND  ASHES. 
TO  THE   KDITOa  OF  TUB   MAUK    LANE   SXPaaSS. 

«  Juvenis  Agrioola,*'  in  your  paper  of  January  25,  in- 
quires whether  any  danger  would  result  to  a  crop  of 
oats  by  drilling  in  with  them  **  soot,  salt,  and  sod  ashes." 
Evidently  no  danger  would  result  to  the  crop  by  the 
admixture ;  but  would  he  not  find  it  judicious  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  salt  to  the  proportion  of  weight 
for  weight  of  soot  ?  The  advantage  of  increashig  the 
quantity  of  salt  would  be  to  fix  more  the  ammonia  of 
the  soot,  and  thereby  cause  a  less  energetic  but  a  more 
lengthened  action  of  the  prepamtion  to  the  growing 
plant.  The  rsfoss  of  rock  salt,  if  properly  pnlTerised, 
will  be  as  effeodve  as  the  common  salt. 
I  im,  Mr.  Editor, 

NearBoitimt  Ffb,  2.  An  Oi.©  Subscribka. 

Sib,— A  oorrsspoodent  signing  himself  <*A.  B.,*' 
wishes  to  know  if  it  would  be  adviaabla  to  mix  a  heap  of 
lime  and  soil  with  manure. 

I  humbly  beg  to  inform  him  that  the  lime  will  txpel 
all  the  ammonia  from  it,  depriving  it  of  one  of  its  most 
valuable  properties ;  but  that  sulphate  of  lime  or  gyp- 
sum will,  on  the  contrary,  detain  the  ammonia,  and 
greatly  add  to  the  strength  of  the  manure. 

I  believe  the  best  application  would  be  bone-dust  and 
sulphuric  acid,  especially  if  it  is  intended  to  be  a  ri<* 
manure  for  tnraip  hmd,  which  would  effeotually  detain 
the  ammonia,  besides  addhig  fta  own  InTulvBhle  pro- 
P****"'  Foo«  PSUCB. 
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POTA88   MANURING. 

Sir,— Id  reply  to  your  correspondent's  inquiry  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  means  of  supplying  his  soil  with 
potass,  the  readiest  and  most  aotiTe  petals  manure  ia 
▼egetable  ashes,  where  obtainable ;  or,  as  all  vegetable 
matters  contain  potass,  vegetable  oonipoat  will  do,  and 
feed  the  land  more,  though  not  quite  so  prompt  in  action. 
It  may  be  made,  as  most  farmers  know,  with  hedge 
cHppinga,  dead  leayes,  weeds  and  roots,  sods,  &c«,  rotted 
with  lime.  The  ashes  of  sea-weed  answer  where  the 
price  allows ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  rough-wood  ashes 
were  admitted  for  manure,  duty  freci  from  Canada  and 
other  forest  countries,  as  they  contain  other  fertilising 
ingredlettts  beside  the  potass. 

For  a  dieaper  and  more  durable  supply,  though  lef  a 
immediately  aetiTe,  a  compost  of  orushed  granite  with 
lime  may  be  used,  of  whieh  I  hope  to  send  the  details 
for  neit  week's  Bjtprtn,  I  am,  &c. 

J   P. 


TO  PBKPABE  GAS  LIMX. 

Sir, — ^Youv  correspondent,  ''A  Norfolk  Farmer," 
wiU  find  it  safer  to  form  a  compost  with  the  refuse  lime 
from  gas  works  than  to  apply  it  direct  to  the  land. 
When  applied  direct  it  is  often  found  too  powerful,  and 
has  prored  itself  decidedly  injurious,  particularly  to  very 
young  vegetation.  One-fourth  part  of  the  refuse  lime 
with  thre^fourth  parts  of  ▼egetable  mould,  well  stirred 
together,  will  make  a  good  fertilizing  compost. 
Yours,  Mr.  Editor, 

Jm,  80.  A  Farmer. 

OA8  TAR. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  cerrstpondent,  <<  Agrieola,"  I 
woold  obaerve,  that  ftxim  experiments  made  by  Mr. 
Bowiey  on  hia  land,  the  effect  of  gas  tar  ^peara  ver  j 
powerful  as  a  manure;  in  feet,  so  powerfiil,  that  it 
caateriaed  regetation,  and  destroyed  seeds  when  applied 
direct ;  but  the  after  effects  were  exceedingly  beneficial. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  grass  recovered  itself  and 
became  more  luxuriant  than  in  other  portions  of  the 
field  where  no  tar  had  been  used.  The  following  year's 
wheat  crop,  on  the  portions  of  the  field  where  the  tar 
had  been  used,  was  so  conspicuously  flourishing  over 
the  other  part  where  no  tar  had  been  employed,  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  most  casual  obserrer ;  and 
although  a  heavy  txep  (whilst  the  rest  of  the  Md  was 
Ught),  it  wis  ready  lor  the  sickle  from  seven  to  ten 
daya  eariier  than  the  rest.  The  natme  of  the  soil  was 
cold  and  sandy.  Mr.  Bowley  states  that  he  haa  long 
Reed  the  refoee  of  the  gashoosa  aa  a  manure.  His  usual 
practioe  is  to  form  out  a  compoat  heap  with  long  dung, 
about  three  feet  thick,  and  to  pour  the  coal-tar  regul&rl7 
over  it ;  then  to  put  on  another  layer  of  dung  or  turf, 
and  to  throw  lime  on  the  top ;  after  which  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  two  or  three  months  before  it  is  turned.  The 
lime,  he  says,  should  not  be  under  the  tar  in  the  first 
instsnoe,  as  the  tar  will  find  its  way  through  the  dung 
and  unite  with  tiie  Ume  into  a  hard  cement. 
I  am,  Mr.  Bditor,  yours  truly, 


Sir,— In  reply  to  « Enquirer,"  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly say  that  the  neighbours  he  alludes  to  would 
have  much  better  studied  their  own  interest  by  keeping 
their  teami  at  rest  hi  the  aUble,  than  ploughing  in  the 
snow  upon  the  land,  sis  he  says,  intended  for  their  lent 
com.    Yours,  "  Mirum." 

SiR,---In  reply  to  "  Enquirer,"  respecting  the  result 
of  ploughing  in  snow,  I  should  fancy  the  farmers  he 
alludes  to  must  be  all  young  men*  or  if  not,  have  never 
before  tried  the  experiment,  as  when  snow  is  ploughed 
in,  the  crop  is  materially  injured  by  it ;  and  as  there  is 
some  ploughed,  it  will  be  seen  to  a  fhrrow  which  was 
ploughed  in  the  snow,  by  an  extra  quantity  of  weeds,  and 
the  crop  of  corn  will  not  prove  so  productive. 
Yours,  ate., 
A  6lovou8Vsrsbirr  Farmsr. 


SiR,«-In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  your  paper  of  the 
1st  inst,  I  b^  to  say  that  oalves  may  be  reared  without 
milk  after  a  few  days  from  their  burth.  Lhiseed  por- 
ridge, made  by  boiling  a  quart  of  seed  in  eight  of  ten 
gallons  of  water,  and  further  thickened  by  three  pints  or 
two  quarts  of  flour  :  oats  are  perhaps  best ;  but  flour  made 
of  the  large  broad  bean,  or  even  (he  common  field  bean 
or  barley,  will  do.  This  should  be  given  new-milk- 
warm*  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Stock  Farmrr. 

Gas  Limb  Rbfuss. 

The  refuse  lime  from  the  gaa  purifiers  may  be  re- 
garded, practically,  as  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  lime 
with  caustic  lime  and  pretty  much  water.  By  exposure 
to  the  air  it  loses  water,  and  absorbs  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  gypsum  and  mild 
lime.  This  change  may  be  forwarded  by  mixing  it  with 
two  or  three  times  as  much  earth,  to  increase  the  ex- 
posed surface ;  and  if  the  weather  is  dry,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one-eightii  its  weight  of  salt  to  keep  It  moist. 
It  should  not  be  turned  under  untQ  the  bad  ameli  and 
dark  colour  have  dlsappearsd.  It  is  especially  good  fbr 
lucerne,  sainfoin,  clover  t  also  for  peaa  and  vetohesj 
and  perhaps  beans,  although  they  are  said  not  to  like 
quick  lime.  It  varies  considerably  in  proportions,  but 
u  an  average,  each  single  horse  cart-load  (from  the 
gaa  WQrks)  may  be  reckoned  for  three  to  four  acres. 

J.  P. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent's  query  about  payment  of 
tithe,  as  respects  the  liability  of  lessor,  lessee,  and  occu- 
pier (in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to  the  contrary 
between  the  parties)  is  plainly  decided  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Acts  of  1836,  1837,  1838, 
and  1839,  whereby  the  railroad  directors  he  mentions  as 
occupiers  would  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  tithe. 

W.  F. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING    THE    MONTH    OF    FEBRUARY. 


We  are  now  approaching  a  period  of  the  year 
when  the  weather  has  more  influence  on  the  Com 
trade  than  any  other  circumstance ;  and  the  future 
range  of  prices  wiU  so  greatly  depend  on  atmos- 
pherical changes  that  it  would  be  rash  to  venture 
on  any  very  definite  opinion.  This  is  however  pretty 
certain,  that  the  wants  of  Ireland  will  rather  increase 
than  diminish,  and  that  to  supply  upwards  of  three 
millions  of  people,  who  usually  subsist  on  potatoes, 
with  a  different  kind  of  food,  must  have  a  tendency 
to  keep  up  the  prices  of  grain  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  form  any 
judgment  of  the  effects  which  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  severe  weather  on  the  crops  in  the 
ground.  The  aspect  of  the  wheat  plant  is  not  fa- 
vourably spoken  of,  particularly  along  the  eastern 
coast,  where  it  has  been  more  exposed  than  in  the 
west.  The  heavy  fall  of  snow  with  which  the 
western  parts  of  the  island  were  visited  on  the  7th 
and  8th  inst.,  came  in  a  south-west  direction ;  and 
in  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk, 
scarcely  sufficient  snow  fell  to  cover  the  ground. 
We  are,  therefore,  by  no  means  surprised  that  the 
appearance  of  the  fields  should  have  suffered;  at 
the  same  time,  we  attach  little  importance  to  the 
rumours  on  this  subject,  knowing  from  experience 
that  so  long  as  the  vitali^  of  the  root  has  remained 
uninjured,  the  apparent  dsimage  to  the  blade  is  of  no 
great  consequence.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the 
frost,  ou  the  14th  inst.,  the  weather  has  been  as 
auspicious  as  could  possibly  be  desired;  and  we 
trust  shortly  to  be  enabled  to  report  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  aspect  of  the  face  of  the  country. 
A  bad,  or  even  an  indifferent  harvest,  would  in- 
deed, under  existing  circumstances,  be  an  awful 
calamity ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  our  opinion, 
that  stocks  of  gnun  are  smaller  than  is  at  all  usual 
at  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year ;  and  we 
much  fear  that,  however  large  the  imports  from 
abroad  may  prove,  there  wUl  be  no  great  sur- 
plus on  hand  at  harvest  time. 

The  trade  in  wheat  has  continued  in  an  un- 
settled and  excited  state.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
month  there  was  some  appearance  of  prices  giving 
way ;  indeed,  a  decline  of  about  5s.  per  qr.  did 
occur ;  but  diis  did  not  last  long,  and  before  the 
middle,  quotations  were  again  as  high  as  they  had 
been  at  any  former  period.  A  more  clear  account 
of  the  actual  fluctuations  will,  however,  be  given 
hereafter  in  our  notice  of  the  tra^8(^;tions  which 


have  taken  place  at  Mark-lane.  The  most  import- 
ant point  to  be  kept  in  idew,  when  the  probable 
future  range  of  prices  is  under  consideration,  is  the 
position  of  Ireland;  and  what  quantity  of  food  she 
may  still  reqmre  from  this  side  of  the  channel  be- 
tween this  and  harvest.  If  the  estimates  lately  laid 
before  Parliament  be  anything  like  correct  the 
money  value  of  the  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  Ire- 
land last  year  amounted  to  £15,000>000;  and  it 
can  therefore  be  scarcely  supposed  that  any  cessa- 
tion in  the  Irish  demand  will  take  place  during  the 
summer  months.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  un- 
doubted fact  that  the  consumption  of  grain  in  Eng- 
land has  for  months  past  been,  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue, on  an  unusually  large  scale,  owing  to  the 
deamess  and  wretchedly  bad  quality  of  potatoes. 
No  stronger  proof  can  be  given  that  such  has  been 
the  case,  than  the  present  state  of  the  granaries  at 
the  leading  maritime  ports.  The  enormous  im- 
portation of  three  millions  of  wheat  and  flour,  be- 
sides large  quantities  of  other  articles,  which 
took  place  when  the  new  Corn-laws  came  into 
force,  have  been  nearly  used  up,  besides  the  arrivals 
that  have  at  different  times  since  come  forward, 
and  stocks  of  foreign  com  are  now  reduced  into  a 
very  narrow  compass.  Meanwhile,  our  own  fanners 
have  not  held  back  supplies ;  indeed,  the  deliveries 
from  the  growers  have  throughout  been  on  so  li- 
beral a  scale  as  to  afford  reason  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  hold  less  at  present  than  in 
ordinary  years  in  April  or  May.  Whether  this  be 
really  so  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  for  some 
time  to  come  farmers  will  be  unable  to  bring  much 
grain  to  market,  as  for  several  weeks  they  wiU  have 
to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  preparation 
of  the  land,  and  the  committing  of  the  spring 
seed  to  the  soil.  Taking  all  these  matters  into 
consideration,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that  a 
fall  from  present  rates  is  at  all  probable;  and 
we  should  certainly  not  be  surprised  if  the  up- 
ward tendency  were  to  continue.  Most  of  the 
markets  in  the  agricultural  districts  have  through- 
out the  month  been  well  supplied  with  wheat;  but 
the  quantity  brought  forward  has  not  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and,  as  already 
remarked,  a  gradual  and  steady  rise  has  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  the  article.  At  the  shipping  ports 
in  Lincolnshire  the  best  parcels  of  red  wheat  have 
lately  realised  758.  per  qr.  free  on  board,  being 
nearly  as  high  a  price  as  that  current  at  the  period 
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of  the  greatest  excitement.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  supply  has  been  bought  to  go  to  northern  mar- 
kets, leaving  less  than  usual  for  Mark-lane,  and 
the  total  arrival  coastwise  into  London  has  been 
moderate.  Neither  has  the  quantity  exhibited  in 
the  metropolitan  market  by  land  carriage  samples 
from  the  home  countries,  been  by  any  means  abun- 
dant. Business,  nevertheless,  commenced  very 
languidly,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  temporary 
cessation  of  the  Irish  demand,  and  the  mild  wea- 
ther prevailing  about  that  time,  a  fall  of  from  4s. 
to  58.  per  qr.  took  place  on  Monday,  the  1st  inst. 
For  about  ^ht  days  the  trade  remained  in  this 
state ;  but  the  return  of  frost  caused  the  wheat  to 
come  to  hand  in  improved  condition  on  the  8th, 
when  the  above-named  decline  was  partly  re- 
covered, prices  being  then  quoted  2s.  per  qr. 
higher  than  in  the  commencement  of  the  month. 
From  that  time  up  to  the  22nd,  a  further  rise  of 
38.  to  58.  per  qr.  was  established ;  but  here  the  up- 
ward movement  was  again  checked,  and  a  reaction 
to  the  extent  of  2s.  to  ds.  per  qr.  having  since 
occurred,  quotations  leave  off  much  the  same 
as  they  were  at  the  end  of  January. 

There  has  been  less  variation  in  the  value  of 
foreign  than  in  that  of  English  wheat :  the  fall 
which  took  place  in  the  latter,  in  the  first  instance, 
produced  very  little  effect  on  prices  of  the  former, 
nor  was  the  subsequent  rise  participated  in  to  the 
full  extent.  A  fair  extent  of  business  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  done  in  foreign;  as,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  taken  by  the  local  millers,  purchases 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  for  Ireland ; 
and  latterly,  some  quantity  has  besides  been  taken 
by  buyers  from  the  west  of  England.  The  de- 
liveries from  the  granaries  have  consequently  been 
on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  quantity  re- 
maining at  this  port  is  very  small.  At  one  period 
of  the  month  Polish  Odessa  wheat  brought  70s.  to 
72s.  per  qr.,  but  it  has  since  been  sold  Is.  to  28. 
per  qr.  lower.  The  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the 
finer  sorts  has  also  been  unimportant,  and  in  com- 
paring present  rates  irith  the  prices  current  at 
the  time  of  our  last  monthly  notice,  we  find  that 
the  advance  established  at  one  period  has  again 
been  lost,  quotations  b^g  now  precisely  the  same 
as  they  were  then.  We  have  had  no  importations 
of  consequence  from  abroad,  the  northern  ports  of 
Europe  having  been  closed  by  ice.  France  having 
taken  nearly  all  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean 
supply,  and  what  has  reached  Great  Britain  from 
iVmerica  having  gone  principally  to  Liverpool  and 
other  ports  on  the  west  coast. 

Though  the  metropolitan  millers  have  manu- 
factured less  flour  than  usual  (owing  to  many 
of  our  large  steam-mills  having  been  partially 
employed  grinding  low  qualities  of  wheat   into 


meal  for  Ireland),  still  considerable  diffculty  has 
been  experienced  in  inducing  the  bakers  to 
purchase  more  than  they  have  required  for 
immediate  use.  The  nominal  top  price  of  the 
best  town  marks  has  remained  stationary  at  65s. 
per  sack.  Ship  samples  have  fallen  and  risen  in 
proportion  to  wheat :  at  one  time  Norfolk  house- 
holds were  obtainable  at  528.  to  53s.,  afterwards 
they  rose  to  55s.  per  sack,  but  this  rate  can  now 
scarcely  be  realized.  American  flour  appears  to 
have  rather  gone  out  of  favour  with  our  bakers, 
and  very  little  speculation  having  taken  place  in 
the  artide,  the  operations  have  been  on  a  restricted 
scale.  The  very  finest  brands  of  western  canal 
could  at  present  be  readily  purchased  at  4  Is.  per  brl., 
and  at  one  time  there  were  sellers  at  38b.  to  398.  The 
quantity  in  warehouse  is  still  rather  large,  and  fur- 
ther supplies  being  reckoned  on  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  no  material  rise  can  be  expected 
unless  a  fresh  impetus  be  given  to  the  wheat  trade. 

Though  the  arrivals  of  barley  into  London  have 
been  decidedly  small,  and  the  markets  in  those 
counties  where  this  grain  is  most  extensively 
grown  have  also  been  poorly  supplied,  there  has 
been  less  animation  in  the  demand  than  might 
have  been  expected;  this  has,  no  doubt,  been 
caused  by  the  recent  alteration  in  the  distillation 
laws,  by  which  sugar  has  been  permitted  to  be 
used.  During  the  first  half  of  the  month,  fair 
malting  barley  was  sold  at  55s.  to  578.,  and  the 
best  at  60b.  per  qr. ;  afterwards  a  rise  of  2s.  to  3b. 
per  qr.  on  these  rates  was  established,  which  has, 
however,  been  since  lost,  leaving  the  value  nearly 
the  same  as  previously.  The  alteration  in  prices 
of  distilling  and  grinding  sorts  has  scarcely  been 
so  great,  and  all  kinds  now  stand  in  much  the 
same  position  as  at  the  close  of  January.  A  good 
many  purchases  of  this  grain  were  made  during 
the  winter,  in  the  Baltic,  for  shipment  at  first  open 
water,  on  British  account,  mostiy  at  high  prices ; 
some  of  these  cargoes  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
course  of  next  month,  or  early  in  April ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  foreign  supply  is  likely  to  reach 
us  so  soon  has  caused  the  maltsters  and  distillers 
to  act  with  the  utmost  caution.  We  feel  tolerably 
well  satisfied  that  die  extent  of  the  arrival  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  effect  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced on  prices  has  been  more  than  anticipated. 

The  operations  in  malt  have  been  on  a  scale  in 
accordance  with  the  transactions  in  barley;  and 
though  the  large  brewers  are  betieved  to  hold  very 
small  stocks,  they  have  certainly  manifested  no 
anxiety  to  add  to  the  same.  In  quotations  of  the  arti- 
cle scarcely  any  change  has  occurred,  the  top  price 
being  now  84s.  to  85s.  per  qr. ;  and  other  sorts  being 
obtainable  at  corresponding  rates.  The  agitation 
for  a  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  continues  to  be  carried 
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on ;  bat,  in  the  preeent  'position  of  the  revenuOj 
there  is  not  much  prospect  of  the  government  giving 
up  so  large  an  item  of  income. 

The  oat  trade  has  been  very  dull  throughout  the 
month,  and  with  supplies  about  one-half  short  of 
the  quantity  usually  consumed  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  suburbs,  prices  have  gradually  receded. 
This  is  BO  singular  a  position  of  afialrs  that  many  of 
the  most  experienced  practical  men  have  been 
completely  at  fault.  The  only  way  to  account  for 
so  apparent  an  anomaly,  is  the  presumption  that 
substitutes  have  been  employed  in  feeding  horses 
to  an  extent  almost  unprecedented.  The  usual  con* 
sumption  of  the  metropolis,  at  the  time  of  the  sit-* 
ting  of  Parliament,  is  estimated  at  fully  20)000  qrs. 
per  week ;  whilst  the  receipts  have,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  month,  scarcely  averaged 
10,000  qrs.  per  week.  The  dealers*  stocks  must 
consequently  have  been  largely  drawn  upon ;  not 
withstanding  which  they  have  all  along  shown  a 
decided  aversion  to  take  off  more  than  Just  sufB 
cient  for  their  immediate  and  pressing  wants.  The 
faU  from  the  extreme  rates  realised  in  January  can- 
not be  estimated  at  less  than  Ss.  per  qr. ;  good  Irish^ 
which  were  then  worth  38s.  to  40s.,  being  now 
fnAy  oflered  at  33s.  to  36s.  per  qr.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  large  yield  and  fine  quality  of  last 
year's  hay  crop  has  caused  that  article  to  be  very 
extensively  used;  carrots  have  also  been  largely 
employed  for  keep,  which,  with  other  substitutes 
must  have  displaced  a  considerable  quantity  of  oats. 
It  it  not  easy  to  forsee  how  the  value  of  this  article 
may  range  during  the  summer,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  thatthe  very  great  falUng  off  in  the  sup- 
pliet  from  Ireland  will  be  severely  felt,  and  that 
though  arrivals  from  abroad  may  for  a  time  cause 
a  depression,  it  appears  to  us  hardly  possible  that 
oats  can  be  cheap  at  any  period  between  this  and 
next  harvest. 

Notwithstanding  the  admitted  deficiency  in  the 
last  crop  of  beans,  we  have  hitherto  experienced  no 
scarcity  of  the  article,  proving  that  there  must  have 
been  good  stocks  on  hand  when  the  new  crop  was 
gathered.  Whilst  oats  rose  in  value  beans  also 
advanced,  but  latterly  they  have  become  difficult  of 
disposal,  and  a  fall  from  the  highest  point  of  3s.  to 
48.  per  qr.  has  taken  place. 

Peas  have  come  sparingly  to  hand,  and  small 
quantities  having  from  time  to  time  been  taken  for 
shipment  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  previous 
value  of  the  article  has  been  pretty  well  supported : 
fine  white  boilers  have  not  been  sold  below  60s., 
nor  good  maples  under  53s.  to  64s.  per  qr. 

In  Indian  com  far  more  business  has  been  done 
at  liveipool  than  in  the  London  market,  but  the 
contracts  dosed  have  been  at  high  rates.  The  pur- 
duvei  oflhia  artksle  have  beenalmoet  exduaively  for 


Irish  account,  and  buyers  have  directed  thdr  at» 
tention  principally  to  cargoes  on  passage,  having  a 
clause  in  the  charter  ordering  the  vessels  to  call  st 
Falmouth  or  Cork  to  receive  instructions  regarding 
the  port  of  discharge.  For  fine  heavy  Galats  com 
72s.  per  480  lbs.  has  been  readily  realised,  and 
other  sorts  have  brought  corresponding  rates. 

In  our  notice  of  the  state  of  the  grain  trade  abroad, 
we  shall  in  the  first  instonce  durect  attention  to  Ame- 
rica, that  being  the  quarter  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  look  for  the  greater  part  of  our  foreign  supply  of 
bread  stuffs.  It  appears,  by  the  most  recent  ac- 
counts from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the 
continued  rise  in  prices  of  wheat,  8ic.,  in  Europe, 
had  caused  great  exdtement  at  the  prindpsl  mar- 
kets in  the  United  Stotes.  Holders  of  flour  and 
grain  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  England 
would  require  very  large  supplies  from  America, 
had  raised  their  pretensions  considerably.  A  letter 
from  New  York,  dated  4th  February,  stales  that 
the  best  brands  of  Genessee  flour  had  risen  to  6*871 
to  7  doUars  per  barrd.  About  the  end  of  January 
a  good  deal  of  speculation  had  taken  place;  but 
after  the  prices  had  attained  the  hdght  named,  the 
disposition  to  buy  had  fallen  off,  and  for  some  days 
the  operations  had  been  comparativdy  trifimg.  The 
shipments  of  flour  and  com  from  New  York  during 
January  had  been  very  large,  not  much  less  than 
108,610  barrels  of  the  former  article  having  been 
despatched,  besides  137,289  bushs.  wheat,  372,596 
bttshs.  Indian  com,  21,293  bushs.  oata,  and  631,109 
bushs.  barley.  The  quantity  likely  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  States  was  variously  estimated;  but 
the  opinion  of  one  of  the  very  first  mercantile  houses 
atNew  Yorkis,tbatthetotalquantityof  allkindsof 
grain  and  flour  likdy  to  be  shipped  to  Great  Britain 
during  the  ten  months  ending  SOih  June  next, 
would  not  exceed  two  millions  of  quarters.  We 
are  of  course  unable  to  say  how  £ar  this  estimate 
may  prove  correct,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  are  entertained  in  this  country. 
The  inland  navigation  was  stiU  closed  at  the  date 
of  the  last  advices,  and  no  important  arrivals  from 
the  interior  were  expected  till  April.  Meanwhile, 
the  stocks  at  the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  had  become 
reduced,  audit  was  therefore  the  prevaifing  opinion 
that,  even  if  the  foreign  demand  should  ftll  off,  no 
inunediate  reaction  in  prices  would  follow.  At 
New  Orleans,  flour  was  still  obtainable  on  the  25th 
January,  at  4*50  to  5  dollars,  and  Indian  com  at 
from  70  to  75  cents  per  bushd.  One  of  thegreat- 
est  difiiculties  likdy  to  stand  in  the  way  of  our  ob- 
tdning  adequate  supplies  from  the  other  nde  of  the 
Atlantic  win  be  the  scardty  of  ships,  and  the  con- 
sequent enormoudy  high  rates  of  fiviglit.  At  New 
York,  7s.  per  barrd  bad  actually  been  pdd  to  kad 
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flour  to  Liverpool,  and  8b.  to  London,  and  for 
other  ports  equaUy  high  freights  had  been  asked. 

The  indifferentyieldof  the  last  harvest,  in  many  of 
the  continental  stales  of  Europe,  will  prevent  us 
obtaining  anything  like  the  extent  of  assistance  from 
the  Baltic  that  has  been  afforded  in  former  years. 
Russia  is  probably  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  large  stocks  of  old  com  are  at  present  held. 
The  wheat  to  be  derived  from  thence  will  mostly 
bave  to  come  by  the  way  of  Odessa ;  and  hitherto 
we  have  had  to  compete  at  that  port  with  buyers 
from  France,  Italy,  &c.;  indeed,  only  a  compara- 
tively  small  proportion  of  that  contracted  for  during 
the  winter  for  spring  delivery  has  been  taken  on 
British  account ;  and  so  long  asMarseillesJLeghom^ 
Genoa,  &c.,  offer  more  remunerating  prices  than 
London,  we  can  scarcely  calculate  on  large  supplies 
from  countries  lying  east  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 
At  the  leading  porta  in  the  Baltic,  less  business  has 
been  done  this  winter  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, which  may  be  partiy  attributed  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  stocks  of  fine  wheat  in  that  quarter.  By 
the  most  recent  advices  from  Danzig  we  learn  that 
very  few  bargains  had  been  closed,  and  that  prices 
had  not  undergone  much  change.  Fine  high  mixed 
qualities  were,  on  the  16th  inst.^  quoted  at  66s. 
per  qr.  free  on  board,  and  other  descriptions  were 
obtainable  at  corresponding  rates.  The  trade  is 
described  as  having  remained  in  a  quiet  state  for 
several  weeks  consecutively. 

At  Rostock  and  Stettin  the  transactions  in  wheat 
appear  also  to  have  been  on  a  restricted  scale,  and 
at  neither  of  these'places  had  prices  fluctuated  much, 
6ds.  to  65s.  per  qr,  free  on  board  having  been 
about  the  cunent  vidue  of  the  article.  In  Fhuice, 
Holland,  and  Belgium,  wheat  and  most  other  sorts 
of  grain  are  much  too  scarce  to  allow  us  to  calculate 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  on  assistance  from 
thence ;  indeed,  as  far  as  regards  the  first-named 
country^  the  chances  are  that  we  shall  continue  to 
export ;  and  in  conclusion  we  may  state  that  a  pur- 
chase of  3000  qrs.  of  lincolnshire  wheat,  to  be 
tthipped  from  Boston,  has  been  made  on  French 
account  less  than  a  fortnight  since* 


CURRENCY    PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


FiBRUABY  22. 

WSBAT,  Bmh  fc  Kent,  red  . .  70  74 

Do.     new..  78  7tt 

Norfolk  ud  Saiblk . . . .  «S  n 

Rva,  new 

ijtDiAir  OoKV    64  00 

BAKiiBT,  GhflTAUer,  new dS  SO 

INMUliiif S5  57 

Seoteh 48  88 

ALalt,  Brown  •»  71 

Ware  pale 77  70 

Oiun»  £acUih,liBed.... 81  88 

lrifK,feed 88  8ft 

Do.,  Potato. ..••  86  88 

"  -^  '•d M  m 


White  ••.•  78  8» 

Do.,  new..  78  88 

White  ....  78  78 

48  88 

Extra   ....  85  87 

Malttnff...  88  60 

Oriading  ••  48  48 

Irieh ^  — 


ft  KoiftiU  f«  77 

CheTaUer..  78  IS 

Pototo,  See,  87  41 

New 80  87 

New......  80  88 

..  07  4S 


BBA1I8,  Tick..  46  48  Harrow..  40  47  Pigeon  60  64 
Long  Pods    44    61        Windwrt    06    70 

Pjub,  Essex  and  Kent,  white  boilen»  new 64  60 

Maple,  new    6«      64        Blue 75  70 

OreyorHogk 01      68       Do.non-boUen..  —  — 

VuivB,  Town-made  and  tint  country  marks,  per  sack  .  Oi)  05 

Norfolk  and  Siiflblk    60  66 

Stockton  and  Yorkshire 48  64 

FOREIGN. 

Whxat,  Danxic  and  Konlnberf  ,  finest  high  mixed  . 


Do.  mixed  . .  OB     72  Saale  Marks,  Anhault  09 

Sltesian  and  Stettlh  00      78  MecklenburR  .  00 

..  70      74  Polish  Odessa    ..  04 


74      70 


Ryb  _ 

Baalbt.  Hamburg,  Konlgsberg,  DanUlg,  and  Russian 

malting 48 

Do.  distilling  and  grinding • 40 

Oats,  Dutch  and  Prieslaad,  Bieur  or  Polfthd 84 

Danish  or  Swedish 88 

Bossian  and  MecUeabarg ...» 88 


74 
74 


68 

48 


Bb4 va,  Small  or  Pig eoa . » .  •    48 
PBAS,  white  boiUng.  * . .  • .    aono 
FLoua,  Danxic,  per  brl.  of  100  lbs. . 
American...  •»••••  40     41 


BgypUan... 
Qrej  or  hog. , 


Canadian. 


45     47 


80      40 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Oals.  I  Rye.  Beans. 


Week  ending 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jan.  0th 

00  10 

48    6 

10th  

70    8 

60    0 

SOrd 

76    8 

54    0 

80th 

74  11 

66  11 

Feb.    0th 

78  10 

68    6 

18th 

71    7 

81  10 

^STE-wiWMJ 

nyvUtas  th«  dntj. 

71  10 

68    0 

Gomparatlve 

Averac^* 

Same  time  last  year 

66    8 

81    4 

97  10  I  48 


0  60 
9  I  61 
S  66 
U  66 

8  I  66 


81  I   58  8 


47  0 
40  0 
61  1 
58  7 
64  3 
68  11 


61  4 


Peas. 

61  7 
61  11 
64  11 

66  8 

67  8 
66  11 


54  11 


M  10  ,  84  8  86  lij  86  11 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

February  22< 
BapeM6d,88i.    86<.  Irish,  *l,    ^1. 

Unseed,  Baltic  44    4B  Odessa,  46    48 

Mostard,  per  bosh.,  white  8    10  brown,  0    lO 
Carraway,  41    48    aew,  4f    44  Coriander,  10    18 

Hempseed,  86    88  per  qr.  TrefoU,  17    10 

Canary,  70    78    fine,  76   80       Tares,  winter,  Os.  Od. 
Llaieed  Oakae,  Engliih  151.    181. 10s.  per  1000 
Uaseed.  Baglitfi,  sowing  50    00    amshlng  44    48perewt. 


HOP  MARKET. 

BOROUaH,  Monday,  Feb.  22. 

(ytit  market  remsius  tnsottYe,   but  holder*  are  firm. 

We  can  notioe  no  alteratloii  in  prices.    Weald  of  Kent 

poclcels,  868.  to  968.  i  Mid.  and  Bast  Kents,  Ms.  to 

1308.{6j88eK,  78s.  to868. 


POTATO  MAKKET. 
fiOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  F^b.  82. 

Tbh  market  has  been  exooedingly  heavy  daring  the 
post  iteek,  and  the  sales  ha?e  been  jtrj  limited  eren  for 
the  bert  lots,  and  the  small  lamples  or  York  and  Lm- 
colnshira  Regents  were  a  complete  drag,  as  the  asking 
prices  aro  too  hi^  for  the  trade,  and  the  farmers  are 
afraid  to  risk  pUnthig  at  svch  high  prices.  The  weather 
this  morning  is  warm  and  favourable  for  the  spring 
OTops,  and  ths  same  lUUeasneas  pervades  the  market, 
•nd  there  is  bat  little  doing  at  any  price.  Several  of  the 
following  qnotMlons  may  be  oonsidered  nominal. 

Yorkihlre  Beftnts. .  100  to  800 1  Uaeoln  and  0am- 
DittoMU......  ISOtoSSol   brUMUrs  KMaeye  MO  to  m 

Lineohi  and   Cam-  I  ftench  WUtMl...,  180  to  -■ 

bridgahlnB«ftnta]80to900|.  ^^ 
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WOOL  MARKETS. 
BRITISH. 

LEEDS,  FsB.  19.— The  demaud  fDr  wool  this  week 
has  been  limited ;  the  apmnen  and  manafacturen  buy 
sparingly  and  caatioiisly.  There  is  not  any  variation  of 
moment  in  the  prices  quoted ;  but  the  sales  which  have 
been  made  have  been  at  rather  lower  rates. 

WAKEFIELD,  Fbb.  18.— We  cannot  report  any 
relief  to  that  extreme  dulness  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
trade  for  the  last  month :  sales  are  limited,  and  prices 
are  again  a  torn  in  favour  of  the  buyer. 


LIVERPOOL,  Feb.  20. 

Scotch. — ^There  has  not  been  so  much  doing  in  laid 
Highland  Wool  this  week  :  still,  holders  are  pretty  firm, 
at  late  rates.  For  white  Highland  the  demand  is  still 
dull.  Iliere  is  still  a  fair  demand  from  the  trade  for 
the  better  class  of  Cheviots  and  crossed  Wool,  at  the 
quotations.    Inferior  of  both  kinds  are  still  neglected. 

Laid  Highland  Wool,  per  94 Ibi  ....    7  0  to  8  0 

White  Highland  do 10  6  11  0 

LeldCroiwd       do ..  unwashed....    0  0  10  0 

Do.            do...  washed 10  0  11  6 

Do.  CheTlot        da.,  uawaslivd....    0  6  18  0 

Do.            do...  washed IS  0  15  6 

White  do.           do. 28  0  24  0 

FoBBioN.^— The  public  sales  of  Wool  are  now  pro- 
gressing in  London.  There  is  little  dc^g  here  by  pri- 
vate contract  this  week. 


FOREIGN. 

The  public  sales  of  Wool  commenced  on  Thursday, 
and  have  been  in  progress  daily  since.  They  will, 
probably,  include  about  12,000  bales ;  but  the  quantity 
IS  as  yet  uncertain,  because  more  may  arrive.  "Diey  are 
proceeding  much  the  same  as  the  last ;  fully  as  well  we 
believe,  and  with  a  fair  attendance  of  buyers.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  the  order  of  the  sales  :^ 

Messrs.  Marsh  and  Edenborongh  offered  on  Thursday 
1 ,058  bales :  viz.,  581  of  Australian,  which  sold  at  Is.  2id, 
to  Is.  ll|d.  for  clean  sheep's,  at  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  for 
handwashed,  at  Hid.  to  Is.  3id.  for  skin,  at  7d.  to 
Is.  2d.  for  locks,  and  at  Is.  2|d.  to  Is.  4id.  for  lambs'. 
235  bales  Port  Phillip  went  at  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.  for  dean 
sheep's,  at  Is.  2id.  for  handwashed,  at  Is.  2|d.  to  ls.3id. 
for  lambs',  and  at  Is.  3d.  to  Is.  6|d.  for  scoured.  Cape, 
214  bales  went  at  7id.  to  Is.  4|d.  for  sheep's,  at  ll^d. 
to  Is.  2d.  for  handwashed,  at  64d.  to  Is.  Id.  for  greasy, 
and  at  Is.  for  lambs'.  A  few  bales  Van  Diaman's  Land 
went  at  Is.  4id.  to  Is.  6d.  for  lambs',  and  at  Is.  IJd. 
for  do.  locks.  Some  Rio  brought  8|d.  to  Is.  3|d.  for 
washed  sheep's,  and  5d.  to  bfi,  for  greasy ;  and  East 
India  3id.  to  5d.  per  lb. 

On  Friday  Messrs.  Simes  and  Co.  put  up  1,191  bales : 
777  bales  were  Australian,  and  sold  at  Is.  lid. 
to  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  2d.  for  washed  sheep's.  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  5d.  and  28.  for  lambs',  8d.  to  Is.  2id-  for  greasy, 
and  Is.  lO^d.  to  2s.  2id.  for  scoured.  Port  Phillip 
lambs'  went  at  Is.  5id.  to  Is.  6id*»  sheep's  at  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  4|d.,  and  skm  at  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  Cape  sold  at  Is. 
to  Is.  5d.  for  dean  samples,  and  at  6id.  to  lOid*  for 
greasy. 

Mr.  William  HaU  followed  with  590  bales  of  foreign. 
Spanish  sold  at  lld.4o  Is.  9d.,  and  Odessa  at  6|d.  up 
to  Is.  7id. ;  some  Wool  from  Kersch  going  at  Is.  2d.  to 
Is.  Hid.  per  lb. 

On  Saturday  Messrs.  Southey  had  a  large  sale  of 
Australian,  &e.y  which  went  off  well  at  about  correspond- 
ing rates  to  the  above. 


THE  WOOL  TRADE  IN  GERMANY.— Bb&lik, 
Feb.  8th,  1847.— Our  market  continues  to  wear  an 
animated  aspect.  During  last  week  a  rather  considera- 
ble quantity  of  wool  was  disposed  of ;  partly  to  buyers 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  partly  to  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers in  this  town  and  ndghbonrhood.  The  combers, 
also,  are  still  active,  and  have  now  extended  the  sphere 
of  their  purchases  to  wools  of  fine,  and  of  the  finest 
qualities,  having  already  taken  the  sorted  electorals  from 
one  or  two  establishments  here.  Several  of  the  spinning 
bouses  have  raised  the  prices  of  their  yams  four  ilber 
groschen  (or  five-pence  English)  per  pound.— Zetift 
Mercury, 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

•.  d.       ■.  d. 

Market  Hidee,  66  to  «4lb8 o   Slto  0    8    per  lb. 

Do.  04        721bt 0    8  0    81      „ 

Do.  72       Mlbs. 0    34        0    H      „ 

Do.  80       881b« 0    8|       0    4       „ 

Do.  88        96lbt 0    4}        0    8        „ 

Do.  M      104Ibs 0    5{       0    6        „ 

Calfskins 4    6        6    6    eacli. 

HoneHidee 18    0        0    0.. 

PolledBheep 4    8*68       „ 

Kent  and  Hair-biedt  4    4         6    8       „ 

Downs............ 9    6         4    6       „ 


BARK. 

Per  load  of  46  cwt. 

Englidi,Trao £18    0    0 

Coppice • 18    0    0 


£i9  10    0 
14  10    0 


UVSRPOOL.— About  80lihd«.  Phitadelphia,  of  a  Tory  old  im- 
port, eold  by  aucttoa  at  18s.  6d.  to  14t.  6d.,  and  lome  amaU  loto 
of  the  neweat  arrltala  at  16s.  per  cwt.  80  tons  cork  Crpe  bark 
are  reported  at  61. 17i.  6d.  per  ton. 


PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

Subjoined  are  the  present  prises  of  several  sorts  of 
Manure: — 

Muriate  of  Ammonia,  90b.  lo 

94b.  per  ewt 
Muriate  of  Lime,  «b.  per  cwt. 
New  Bristol  Manure,  8s.  per  qr 
Nitrate  of  Soda,  16a.  per  cwu 
Nitrate  Potash  (saltpetre),  96e 

to  fl6s.  per  cwt. 
Patent    DiainfiKled 


Agricultural  Salt,  89s.  per  ton 
Alkalies,  88s.  and  4Ss.  nercwt. 
Boast  and  Co.'s  (Bow)  Inor- 
ganic Manures,  firom  8s.  to 
11a.  per  cwt.,  accenting  to 


crop 
least's  I 


Beast's  Guano,  81.  Os.  per  ton 
Carbon,  ISa.  per  qr. 
Chie  fou,  8l8.  per  cwt. 
Chloride  JUme,  88s.  per  cwt. 
Clarke's  Compost,  M.  I8s.  6d. 
per  hhd.,  siuBdent  for  three 


PothergiU's  Gypsum,  85s.  p*  r 

ton. 
PothergiU's  Phosphate  of  Lime, 

t4s.  per  cwt. 
Orarea,  61. 10s.  per  ton 
Guano,   Perurian,    102.  lOs. ; 

BoliTian,  Oi.;  African,  61.6a. 

to  71,  lOs.  per  ton,  according 

toanalyate 
Gypsum,  at  the  watenide,  86s. 

per  ton 
Highly  Concentrated  Manure, 

80s.  per  qr. 
Humus,  14s.  per  qr. 
Hunt's  Bone-dust,  — s.  per  qr. 
Hunt's  Half-inch  Bone,   -a. 

perqr. 
Hunt's  Stuff  Graves,  SsAl.  cwt. 
Hunt's  new  PertiUaar,  18a.  4d. 

J.'t!  Hunt's  ArUfleial  Guano, 

01.  per  ton 
Manure  Powder,  16s.  per  qr. 


18b.  6d.  per  qr. 
Pern  Salt,  41.  lOs.  per  ton 
Potter's  Guano,  10<.  per  ton. 
Preparation  for   Turnip  Ply 

10b.  6d.  per  pakt,  suffici«n 

for  three  acrea 
Bags,  4f .  to  4i.  lOa.  per  Ion 
Bape  Cake,  M.  per  ton 
Bape  Dust,  6/.  Os.  per  ton 
Soap  AshM,  10s.  per  ten 
Soda  Ash,  14s.  to  J6s.  per  cwt. 
Sulphate  Soda,  is.  per  cwt. 
Sulphur  for  Destroying  Wttna 

on  Tumlpa,  Ifls,  per  cwt. 
Sulphuric  Add,  Ud.  per  lb. 
Superphosphate  of  Lime,  H.  per 

cwt. 
The  Urerpool  Abattoir  Com> 

May's  Animaliied  Manuring 

Powder,  SL  lOa.  per  ton 
The  Urate  of  the  London  Ma- 
nure Company,  4<.4b.  pw  ton 
WiUey  Dual,  4<.  4a.  per  ton 
WolTerliamptonOompost(Alen 

ander'a),  18b.  perqr.,  auldec 

to  carriase  to 

forwarded    tnn 

hampton 


or 

WolT«r- 


Prlatad  I7  Jossph  BogwsoQ,  M,  Norfolk  Btiset,  Strand*  London. 
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THE    BRITISH 

FAKMEK'S    MAGAZINE. 

NEW    SERIES. 

VOL.    XI.  1847.  NO.    XLH. 


PLATE   I. 
EXQUISITE;    A  Short-uornbd  Dull,  Sixtbbn  Months  Old. 

"Exquisite"  (8048),  roan,  calved  August  7^  1845,  bred  by  Earl  Spencer,  the  property  of  Mr.  J. 
Booth,  Killerby;  Mr.  R.  Booth,  Warlaby;  aind  Mr.  W.  Torr,  Riby:  got  by  Humber  (7102),  d. 
(Vanity)  by  Ranunculus  (2478),  g.  d.  (Ornament)  by  Roman  (2561),  gr.  g.  d.  (Welcome)  by  Firby 
(1040),  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (No.  19)  by  St.  Albans  (14I2),  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Cato  (119),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d. 
by  Jupiter  (342),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Sir  Oliver  (606),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Raspberry)  by 
Trunnell  (669),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Strawberry)  by  Favourite  (252),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr, 
gr.  g.  d.  (lily)  by  Favourite  (262),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Miss  Lax)  by  Dalton  Duke 
(188),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  (Lady  Maynard)  by  Mr.  R.  Alcock's  bull  (19),  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  g.  d.  by  Mr.  J.  Smith's  bull  (608),  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr,  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr.  gr. 
gr.  g.  d.  by  Mr.  Jolly's  bull  (337). 

•*  Humber"  (7102),  got  by  Orontes  (4623),  d.  (No.  57)  by  Monarch  (2324),  g.  d.  (No.  18)  by  St. 
Albans  (1412),  gr.  g.  d.  by  Jupiter  (342),  —  by  Sir  Oliver  (605),  —  (Raspberry)  by  Trunnell  (659),  &c., 
&c. — Vide  "Coates's  Herd  Book,"  vol  vi.,  p.  92.:  vol^vii.,  p.  69. 

On  referring  to  the  foregoing  pedigrees,  we  think  the  most  fastidious  admirer  of  pure  blood  will  be 
gratified.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  splendid  young  animal  is  descended  from  the  very  first  of  the  im- 
proved short-horns,  combining  the  best  of  the  Chilton  and  Wiseton  blood,  being  from  the  two  celebrated 
cows,  Nos.  13  and  19,  purchased  at  the  Chilton  sale  in  1829,  and  afterwards  crossed  by  Firby,  Roman, 
&c.  We  have  quoted  rather  freely  from  the  Herd  Book;  but  our  readers  would,  by  further  reference 
to  it,  observe  that  this  bull  is  from  the  same  herds  as  the  celebrated  bulls  Orator,  Orontes,  Hecatomb, 
Helicon,  Hermes,  and  Homer.  Although  we  have  not  as  yet  to  record  him  as  a  prize  animal  (not 
having  been  exhibited),  still  we  feel  pretty  certain  that  his  pretensions  to  such  a  position  are  of  no 
ordinary  character.  Most  of  our  readers  wiU  be  aware  that  this  bull  was  purchased  at  the  Wiseton 
sale,  in  September,  1846  (beng  then  13  months  old),  for  370  gs.,  and  was  one  of  the  last  bulls  bred  by 
the  late  most  esteemed  Earl  Spencer,  and  bequeathed  by  his  Lordship  to  Mr.  Hall.  The  sum  realized, 
is,  we  believe,  the  highest  on  record  for  an  animal  of  the  same  age  sold  by  public  auction.  His 
colour  is  a  rich  roan,  with  plenty  of  hair  and  substance ;  quality  of  flesh  good,  and  may  be  classed  as  a 
first-rate  animal,  deserving  the  name  of  "  Exquisite". 


PLATE  II. 

THREE     LEICESTER     WETHERS. 

llie  subject  of  our  second  plate.  Three  New  Leicester  Wethers,  21  months  old,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  Painter, 
of  Burley,  near  Oakham,  Rutland,  from  rams  hired  of  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  Burley.  The  fact  that  this  pen  of 
sheep  obtained  three  principal  prises  in  the  long-woolled  classes  at  Smithfield  last  Christmas,  must  be  very 
flattering  to  Mr.  Painter,  who  has  since  the  year  1832,  been  most  successful  as  a  breeder  and  exhibitor 
of  Leicester  sheep,  having  from  time  to  time  obtained  fourteen  sUver  and  gold  medals  at  various  agri< 
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cultural  exhibitions.  The  prizes  which  he  obtained  for  this  pen  at  Smithfield  were,  the  Ist  priae  of  £20, 
the  silver  medal  as  breeder,  and  the  gold  medal  aa  the  best  pen  lb  tlie  long  wooUed  dassea.  Mr.  Painter 
obtained  the  first  prize  of  £lO  for  the  same  animals  at  the  Rutland  Agricultural  Society's  Show,  in 
December.  He  was  also  the  successful  competitor  at  Smithfield  Show  in  1846,  carrying  off  the  first 
prize  in  tiiis  class  a&d  tlie  gold  madal  for  the  sanM  description  ot  A'eep  tsd  dH  teg#dble  Ibod. 

The  various  points  of  thenew  Leicester  sheep  have  been  thus  corfecCly  described  :-^'*.tlie  head  should 
be  hornless,  long,  small,  tapering  towards  the  muzzle,  and  projecting  horizontally  forwards;  the  eyes  pro- 
minent, but  with  a  quiet  expression ;  the  ears  tlun,  lather  loa^  and  dupected  backwards  ;  the  neck  full 
and  broad  at  its  base,  where  in  proceeds  from  the  chest,  but  gradually  tapering  towards  the  head,  and 
being  particularly  fine  at  the  junction  of  the  head  and  neck ;  the  neck  seeming  to  project  straight  from 
the  chest,  so  that  there  is,  with  the  slightest  posttbk  deviation,  one  continued  horizontal  line  from  the 
rump  to  the  poll;  the  breast  broad  and  full;  the  shoulders  also  broad  and  round*  and  no  uneven  or 
angular  formation  where  the  shoulders  join  ^ther  the  neck  or  the  back,  particularly  no  rismg  of  the 
\idthers,  or  hollow  behind  the  situation  of  these  bones;  the  arm  fleshy  through  its  whole  extent,  and 
even  dovm  to  the  knee ;  the  bones  of  the  legs  small,  standing  wide  apart,  no  loosness  of  skin  about 
them,  and  comparatiTely  bare  of  wool;  the  chest  and  barrel  at  once  deep  and  round ;  the  ribs  forming 
a  considerable  arch  from  the  spine,  so  as  in  some  cases,  and  eapedally  when  the  ammal  is  in  good  con- 
dition, to  make  the  apparent  width  of  the  chest  even  greater  than  the  depth;  the  barrel  ribbed  well 
home,  no  irregularity  of  line  on  the  back  or  the  belly,  but  on  the  aidety  the  carcaaa  vary  giadaally  di- 
minishing in  width  towards  the  rump;  the  quarters  long  and  full,  and*  aa  with  the  fbra-]^g8»  the  nniides 
extending  down  to  the  hock ;  the  thighs  also  wide  and  full;  the  legs  of  a  moderate  length}  the  pelt  also 
moderately  thin,  but  soft  and  elastic,  and  covered  with  a  good  quantity  of  white  wool,  not  ao  long  as  in 
some  breeds,  but  considerably  finer."  The  comphunt  against  the  new  Leiceatera  ham  been«  that  they 
become  too  fine  and  delicate  for  general  use,  this  defect  hae  been  in  a  great  meaenre  remedied  by 
increasing  the  size,  and  improving  the  oonatitation;  and  in  which  Mr.  R.  Smith*  of  Buileyi  and  Mii 
Painter  have  been  very  successful. 


ON  THE   CULTIVATION  OP  CARROTS,  PARSNIPS,  AND   MANGEL-WURZEL 

BY  THOM Ae  eoLLitAir. 


The  preparation  of  the  soil  for,  and  the  general 
culture  of,  the  above-named  plants  being  in  many 
respects  similar,  their  properties,  cultivation,  and 
management  may,  without  impropriety,  be  adverted 
to  in  the  same  article.  As  no  dependance  can  at 
present,  or  indeed  for  some  years  to  come,  be  placed 
on  the  potato  as  ageneral  field  or  garden  crop,  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
mangel*wnnel  (or  beet,  as  it  is  also  denominated) 
must  be  grown  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  with 
greater  attenticm,  than  they  have  hitherto  been. 
These,  with  the  turnip,  are  die  most  valuable  roots 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  by  judicious 
culture  they  can  be  ndsed  on  a  great  variety  of  soils. 
Heretofore,  indeed,  such  crops  have  been  con- 
sidered  by  the  majority  of  agriculturists  as  suitable 
only  for  garden  culture,  and  not  for  the  tDqgk 
husbandry  of  the  farm,  from  an  apprehension  of 
their  being  too  deficato  and  hazardous ;  but  field- 
culture  is  annually  approximating  more  and  more 
to  that  of  the  garden,  whereby  the  soil  is  rendered 
suiteble  for  the  production  of  many  pUmta  with 
which  the   hoiticnltiiriBt  alone  wat,  H  no  re* 


mote  period,  acquainted*  The  potato  disease^  too, 
haa  materially  contributed,  especially  in  Ireland,  to 
extend  the  culture  of  those  roots,  as  they  are 
acknowledged  by  all  competent  authorities  to  con- 
stitute the  most  eligible  substitutes  (among  green 
crops)  for  the  lost  poteto.  The  following  cursory 
observations  shall  have  reference  chiefly  to  the 
culture  of  those  crops  on  the  farm,  and  where  it 
may  be  advisable  to  grow  them  to  some  considerable 
extent.    We  begin  with 

The  C«rrof .— Thia  valuable  and  nutritious  root 
reqouea  for  ite  growth  tnd  derefopnenC  to  the 
maximum  size  which  it  is  capable  of  attainingi  a 
deep,  dry,  open,  and  fertile  soil.  Deep  loams  and 
rich  sandy  soils  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  pro- 
duction ;  but  by  drainage,  deep  cultivation,  and  ade- 
quate manuriilg,  Ae  fighter  clasa  of  day  lands 
may  also  be  rendered  suiteble.  Excellent  crops 
have  been  grown  on  peaty  soila  that  have  been 
thoroughly  drained. 

The  land  intended  for  caiToto,  parsnips,  mangel- 
worsd,  and  faideed  for  all  other  green  crops,  should 
be  deeity  ploughed  or  aubeoHtd  in  AOtumn;  ib 
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order  that  the  soil,  ancl  particularly  any  portion  df 
the  Btihstratum  that  may  be  brought  upi  may  be 
pulreritfed  and  mellowed  by  the  action  of  the  at- 
mospheric alternations  occurring  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  The  utility  of  having 
the  soil  deeply  tilled  and  pulverised  for  these  crops 
must  be  manifest  from  the  construction  of  the  roots 
themselres,  as  well  as  from  their  peculiar  habit  of 
growth. 

A  second  deep  ploughiilg  should  be  given  early 
in  opting,  trith  the  two-fold  object  of  further 
loosening  the  soil^  and  preveUting  the  growth  of 
weeds;  and  a  third  ploughing  may  be  given, 
crossmg  the  former,  shortly  before  the  pMod  of 
sowing.  The  harrow  is  to  be  unsparingly  employed 
to  reduce  the  furrow  sHcea^  and  the  grubber,  at 
scarifler,  and  roller,  win  also,  in  most  cases,  require 
to  be  put  ill  requlsitiotl.  Aa  ftothiug  is  moi^ 
essential  and  eouducive  to  the  production  ^  heavy 
crops  than  a  ibe  tUth  for  the  seed,  the  pulverisation 
of  the  soil  should  be  assiduously  persevered  in  tin 
effectua&y  accomplished.  The  eradication  of  cottch 
gnsi  (TriHeum  repnuj,  and  all  othef  root^eeds, 
should  also  at  this  stage  be  attended  to. 

The  seeds  at  carrots,  parsnips,  and  fiiaugel' 
wurzel  may  be  sown  In  Various  ways.  It  is  hoped 
thai  no  argument  Is  now  necessary  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  low  Of  drill  culture  over  the  old,  but 
not  yet  abandoned,  broadcast  system.  One  of  the 
great  advantages  accndng  from  the  Judicious  cul'^ 
tivation  6t  green  crops  is  the  eteeOent  Condition  in 
which  the  limd  is  left  for  the  production  of  gmk ; 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  broadcast  method 
of  sowing  is  adopted,  neither  the  soil  nor  the  etop 
itself  can  be  much  benefited  by  any  after-culture 
that  can  be  given  during  the  summer  months.  The 
soil  not  being  suAidendy  loosened,  the  roots  of  the 
plants  are  unable  to  penetrate  in  search  o(  nourish- 
ment so  &r  as  it  is  deshrable  they  should ;  and  the 
use  of  the  horse-hoe  behig  madndssible,  the  growth 
of  root-weeds  Cannot  be  completely  or  effectually 
restrained,  much  less  eradicated. 

But  even  when  the  row  or  drill  system  is  adopted, 
the  cultivator  has  a  choice  as  to  the  particular  mode 
of  sowing.  The  seeds  may  be  deposited  in  parallel 
rows  on  the  flat  sUr&ce,  by  means  of  the  dibble  or 
the  hand ;  or  they  may  be  sown  Or  (fibbled  in  raised 
drills  or  ridglets :  again,  the  f  ows  On  the  summit 
o{  each  ridglet  may  be  sbgle  Or  double<  There 
exists  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  cultivators 
of  green  crops,  in  reference  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  varieties  or  modifications  of  drill 
culture;  but,  \h  the  Opinion  of  the  writer,  the  pro- 
priety or  the  impropriety  at  either  can  be  judged  of 
only  in  connexion  with  the  (Quality  and  condition  of 
the  soil  on  which  it  is  adopted.  In  the  case  of 
perfectly  dry  hnd,  on  which   rain-water   is   not 


expected  to  stagnate  Or  operate  injuriously,  the  rows 
may  be  formed  on  the  flat  surface,  in  the  same 
manner  as  drilled  com  ,*  but  Where  ^e  soil  is  liable, 
from  its  texture  or  insufficient  drainage,  to  become 
saturated  With  heavy  rains,  there  can  be  tto  question 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  raised  drills  i  besides. 
When  the  latter  method  is  adopted  the  young  plants 
are  much  leaS  liable  to  tojury  itt  horseshoeing  than 
in  the  other.  The  phu:tica  of  forming  twO  torn  oti 
the  summit  of  a  raised  ridgjse  app^aftf  h]gtAf 
judicious,  especiaHjf  in  the  ciise  of  land  not 
thoroughly  dry.  Th6  distance  betwtJed  the  fows 
may  be  firom  id  inched  to  I  feet  HfhM  sown  on  th« 
flat,  bnt  the  ridglets  Should  be  from  0  to  9  feet 
apart. 

the  proper  period  for  SdWh!ig  ^ftfl'dtS  is  fi'om  m 
beginmng  to  the  ndddle  of  AprU^  hniihif  are 
frequently  sotm  at  the  end  of  April. 

The  choice  of  the  best  variefiesmtisl  be  fegulaied 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  natuhi  of  the  son  and  the 
oljeet  in  view.  The  AKringham  and  the  Bufrey 
seem  to  be  imong  the  most  esteemed  of  m  ted 
vaiietieS;  and  eertainly  the  former,  al  least,  has 
long  been  deservedly  held  in  high  estimation.  The 
Beij^an  Of  white  carrot  is  mosl  pfodttctlve  m 
light  dry  lands,  but  not  so  web  adapted  to  clay  soOe 
aS  the  Altringham.  However,  the  former  Is 
geuerany,  and  I  believe  justiy^  preferred  for  field 
cuhnre.  If  produces  ft  heavy  mp,  and  possesaes 
eitceUent  nutritive  properties. 

Tlie  manure  for  caivots,  parsnips,  and  mangel 
wnrasel  may  be  fafm^yard  dung,  or  dung  iu  con« 
junction  with  guano  or  some  other  of  the  nttmeroua 
extraneous  fertiliiiefB  now  obtidnable  in  fhe  mantire 
market.  A  commendable  practice  purstted  in  some 
districts  is  to  plough-in  in  autumn,  the  whole  Of 
a  portion  of  the  dtmg  btended  for  the  etop.  It  i« 
thus  WeU  incorporated  wkh  the  soU  by  the  pre- 
paratory tidage  j  and  at  Seed  time  a  fbrther  tdlowance 
of  farm'ydrd  manure,  (ft  an  equivalent  in  guano  is 
appHed.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the  dung 
^us  applied  at  the  period  of  sowmg  AotAd  be  weU 
decomposed,  as  it  Is  most  derirable  ia  obtafai,  by  aH 
means,  a  vigorous  hftdrdol  young  plants.  A  strong 
and  plentiful  bndrd  is.  In  fact,  generally  an  unerring 
index  to  an  abundant  crop,  and  vke  tend.  Tlie 
quantity  of  manure  which  it  may  be  necessary  or 
expedient  to  apply  is  obviously  dependent,  m  a  great 
degree,  on  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  on  the 
quality  of  the  manure  itself. 

The  proper  aHowanee  of  carTot^eed  is  firom  2i  to 
3|lbe.  per  aci^^  acCor<£ng  to  the  particular  mode 
of  sowing  adopted. 

Tke  ParMlp,  though  not  so  extensivdy  cultivated 
as  the  carrot,  is  nevertheless  a  most  valuable  and 
nutritious  root  as  food  for  either  man  or  the 
annnals  of  the  farm.    For  feeding  live  stock  pars- 
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nips  are  equal  to  nearly  double  thdr  weight  of 
turnips ;  and  as  human  food,  in  lieu  of  potatoes  ,  y 
are  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  root  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  parsnip,  like  the  carrot,  prefers  the 
lighter  class  of  soils ;  but  complete  drainage  and 
deep  tillage  will  enable  most  kinds  of  land  to  grow 
remunerative  crops  of  this  valuable  root.  The  pre- 
paratory tillage  is  the  same  as  that  recommended  for 
the  carrot.  Deep  and  early  ploughing  is  evidently 
of  paramount  importance. 

Parsnips  should  be  sown  early  in  February,  and 
the  method  of  sowing  recommended  is  in  rows  or 
drills  from  2  to  2^  feet  apart.  The  seeds  may  be 
dibbled  in  at  intervals  of  6  inches  or  so  in  the  rows. 
The  quantity  of  seed  required  is  from  2|  to  a^lbs. 
per  acre,  according  to  the  mode  of  sowing.  The 
variety  of  parsnip  most  generally  esteemed  for 
field  culture  is  the  hollow-crowned  Jersey,  but 
there  are  several  other  good  sorts. 

Mangd^umneh — This  is  certainly  among  the 
most  valuable  of  our  root^crops,  and  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled by  any  other,  so  far  as  the  feeding  of  live 
stock  is  concerned.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
food  of  milch  cows,  promoting  as  it  does  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  without  inquurting  to  the  milk  or 
butter  the  strong,  disagreeable  flavour  produced 
by  the  use  of  turnips.  Not  only  are  the  roots  use- 
fiil  for  this  purpose,  but  the  leaves  also  are  excel- 
lent for  milch  cows.  Mangel-wursel  is  also  much 
esteemed  for  feeding  pigs,  and  latterly  it  has  been 
successfully  tried  for  a  much  more  important  pur- 
pose— ^namely,  as  human  food.  Several  parties 
have  manufiutured  and  brought  under  public  no- 
tice a  species  of  bread,  into  the  composition  of 
which  mangel-wursel  enters  as  a  principal  consti- 
tuent. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  land  for  this  crop  deep 
tiUage  is  peculiarly  important,  as  the  roots  will 
not  attain  thdir  masdmum  size  unless  the  soil  has 
been  loosened  to  a  considerable  depth.  This  is  to 
be  effected  either  by  deep  ploughing  or  by  trench- 
ing with  the  spade,  which  latter  operation,  I  may 
observe,  is  eminently  suited  for  the  complete  destruc- 
tion of  weeds,  as  well  as  for  the  due  pulverization  and 
preparation  of  the  soil.  For  reasons  already  adduced, 
the  earlier  before  winter  that  the  land  intended  for 
this  and  other  green  crops  can  be  dug  or  ploughed, 
the  more  easy  will  it  be  to  accomplish  the  pre- 
paratory tillage  in  spring. 

The  proper  period  for  sowing  the  seed  is  from 
the  middle  to  the  latter  end  of  April. 

The  seeds,  encased  in  their  capsules,  may  be 
sown  in  rows  or  drills  from  26  to  30  inches  apart. 
They  are  sometimes  sown  thinly  in  a  rut  formed 
along  the  summit  of  raised  drills,  and  covered  with 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  and  occar 
sionally  also  by  a  drill-machine,    in   the    same 


manner  as  turnip-seeds.  Many  successful  growers 
of  the  crop,  however,  prefer  dibbling  the  seeds  in 
holes  one  inch  deep,  at  one-half  the  distance 
asunder  in  the  rows  at  which  it  is  intended  the 
plants  shall  ultimately  stand;  two  or  three  seeds 
are  deposited  in  each  hole. 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  is  from  li  to 
2ilbs.,  according  to  the  mode  of  sowing  adopted. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  mangel- 
wurzel — namely,  the  long  fusiform  kind,  and  the 
globe.  The  red  and  yellow  globes  are  allowed  to 
be  most  profitable  on  all  except  very  rich  and  well- 
cultivated  soils,  and  on  these  the  long  kmds  may 
be  most  productive. 

The  after-culture  of  these  crops  is  nearly  similar 
when  the  sune  mode  of  sowing  has  been  adopted. 
When  the  seed  has  been  sown  in  parallel  rows,  the 
horse-hoe  is  to  be  introduced  at  an  early  stage,  for 
the  purpose  of  loosening  and  pulverizing  the  soil 
in  the  intervals,  and  of  checking  the  growth  of 
weeds.  Carrots  should  be  thinned  out  by  the 
hand  to  the  distance  of  from  6  to  8  inches  in  the 
rows,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land;  the 
thinnings  are  of  course  to  be  used  for  feeding 
cattle,  or  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  in  oider  that 
the  supernumerary  plants  may  be  available  in  this 
way,  the  thinning  may  be  deferred  until  the  young 
phmts  have  attained  some  size.  The  operation 
should  not,  however,  be  delayed  too  long,  other- 
wise the  plants  will  become  long  and  spindly,  and 
will  never  turn  out  a  heavy  or  remunerative  crop. 

Parsnips  are  to  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  horse-hoe  is  to  be  frequently  employed  in 
stirring  and  pulverizing  the  soil  between  the  rows, 
and  the  plants  are  to  be  thinned  out  to  the  distance 
of  8  inches  or  thereabouts  in  the  rows.  The 
thinnings  will  be  very  useful  for  various  purposes ; 
but  this  consideration  should  not  induce  the  farmer 
to  defer  the  operation  of  thinning  beyond  a  cer- 
tain period  in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  lest  the 
result  referred  to  in  the  case  of  carrots  be  the  con- 
sequence of  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  too 
long  unthinned. 

The  after-culture  of  mangel-wurzel,  when  grown, 
as  it  ought  almost  invariably  to  be,  in  paralldl  rows 
or  drills,  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  carrot 
and  parsnip  just  adverted  to,  and  consists  in  the 
necessary  horse -hoeings  and  thinnings.  It  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  culture  of  this  crop  to  have 
the  soil  in  the  intervals  between  the  rows  well  and 
frequently  loosened  by  the  horse-hoe  during  the 
sununer  months.  The  plants  are  to  be  thinned 
out  so  as  to  stand  at  intervals  of  from  12  to  16 
inches  in  the  rows,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  Before  the  roots  have  attained  maturity 
and  become  ready  for  use,  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
may  be  turned  to  account  in  feeding  milch  cows 
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and  yoong  stock,  care  being  taken  to  remove  only 
the  lowermost  leaves  from  each  plant,  and  not  to 
break  or  mjore  the  others. 

These  crops—namely,  carrots,  parsnips,  and 
mangd-wund— commonly  attain  their  full  growth 
about  the  middle  of  November,  at  which  period 
they  may  be  taken  np  and  stored.  There  exists 
some  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  many  agricul« 
turists  in  reference  to  the  practicability  of  pre- 
serving these  roots  during  the  winter;  but  I  am 
enabled  to  state,  from  considerable  experience,  that 
they  may  be  stored  for  several  months  with  perfect 
safety  and  propriety.  The  weather  selected  for  the 
taking  up  and  storing  should,  however,  be  dry  and 
mUd.  In  divesting  the  roots  of  their  fibres  and 
leaves,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  or 
cut  them,  as  the  exudation  of  the  juices  from  the 
incisions  would  endanger  ihe  putre&ction  of  the 
whole.  The  roots  should  be  piled  together  in 
narrow,  obbng  heaps,  and  careftilly  covered  with 
straw,  fastened  on  by  ropes  manufactured  of  the 
same  material.  The  pile  may  be  of  any  height  and 
length  which  may  be  most  convenient ;  the  site  se* 
kcted  for  ihe  heap  should  be  perfectly  dry,  firm,  and 
situated  not  fiur  distant  from  the  farm-steading. 


The  produce  of  these  crops  depends  in  a  very 
great  degree  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  manure 
applied,  and  the  care  bestowed  in  their  cultivation. 
From  30  to  30  tons  of  carrots  or  parsnips  per  acre 
may  be  considered  a  £edr  crop,  though  much  hea- 
vier returns  are  not  unfrequently  produced.  Under 
&vourable  circumstances,  from  25  to  36  or  even 
40  tons  of  mangel-wursel  per  statute  acre  may  be 
expected.  A  successful  cultivator  of  the  latter 
crop  says:  ''I  find  that  about  9i  tons  of  clean 
roots,  with  1}  tons  of  good  hay,  will  generally  in- 
crease the  value  of  a  bullock,  stall-feeding,  from 
£12  or  £13  to  £22  in  five  months,  and  sometimes  a 
great  deal  more.  For  feeding  milch  cows,  ewes, 
and  pigs,  mangd-wursel  is  superior  to  Swedish 
turnips ;  and,  as  far  as  promoting  a  secretion  of 
milk,  they  are  superior  to  carrots  or  parsnips,  but 
will  not  produce  so  much  butter.  The  leaves  of 
mangel-wuiKel  form  an  excellent  food  for  milch 
cows  and  young  stock;  but  no  leaves  should  be 
pulled  imtil  they  get  a  little  yellow,  and  in  getting 
these  off  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
break  the  leaves  which  remain." 

March  10,  1847. 


ON  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  MANURES. 


BY     CUTHBBRT    W.    JOHNSON,    ESQ.,    F.R.B. 


At  a  period  of  the  year,  when  the  fanners  are, 
in  so  many  districts,  about  to  procure  a  supply  of 
artificial  dressings  for  their  kmd,  it  may  not  be 
unattended  with  benefit  if  I  address  myself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
manures.  It  is  a  subject  which  can  hardly  be  too 
often  and  too  generally  regarded,  since  the  fraud 
thus  committed  by  the  dealer  is  not  only  injurious 
to,  nay,  arobbery  committed  upon  the  purchaser,  but 
it  produces  still  more  geMraUy  injurious  effects, 
since  it  leads  to  erroneous  conclusions  and  decep-* 
tive  results.  For  if  die  fiurmer  tries  an  experiment, 
for  instance,  with  what  he  purchased  as,  and  be- 
lieves to  be,  culne  petre  (nitrate  of  soda),  when  in 
reality  the  salts  he  has  purchased,  are  three*fourths 
composed  of  Glauber  salt  (sulphate  of  soda),  he 
has  not  only  been  robbed  by  the  fraudulent  d«iler 
of  his  money,  but  he  has  been  still  move  deeply 
injured  by  thefiulure  of  his  trialleading  lum  out  of 
the  true  path  of  knowledge,  and  thus  depriving  him 
of  a  permanent  advantage  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled,  from  a  well  considered  and  sagadous 
course  of  reasoning.  Deceived  in  his  chemical 
agents,  he  is  convinced  of  the  coirectness  of  his 
own  iiieidy»  in  flipt,  imttMdtd  experiment.    Of  what 


use,  indeed,  are  all  those  careful  condderations,  as 
to  the  posdbility  of  profitably  supplying  to  a  bar- 
ren or  a  poor  soil  the  constituents  of  plants  in  the 
way  so  well  and  so  practically  adopted  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Huxtable,  if  its  possessor  cannot  safely  obtdn 
the  unadulterated  manures  in  which  those  ingre- 
dients abound  ?  Take,  for  example,  die  manure 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  and  remark  the  adultera- 
tion, recorded  to  have  been  only  recentiy  detected, 
and  publicly  announced  by  Mr.  Pusey  {Mark  Lane 
Expreu,  March  1,  p.  2).  In  this  instance,  some 
super-phosphate  of  lime,  sold  to  the  public  at  a 
high  price,  as  genuine  super-phosphate  of  lime, 
upon  bdng  andysed,  was  found  to  contain  in  100 
parts. 

Super-phosphate  of  lime 14 

Sulphate  ot  lime  (gypsum),  being  worth 

aDout  30s.  a  ^oit 64 

Water 20 

Residue 2 

From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  this 
manure  ought  to  contdn  per  cent.,  when  genuine, 
Phosphate  and  bi-phosphate  of  lime    35  to  40 

Sulphate  of  lime 20to25 

Animal  matter 20 

Water 20 
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Let  the  farmer,  then,  beware  of  theee  (nude  : 
let  him  avmji  as  he  would  an  infected  animal,  all 
nuinure^ealere,  of  whose  reapectability  hp  it  9Pt 
well  asaured  i  and  if  he  ia  not  ahU  to  deal  with  any 
aueh,  let  him  ppoonr^  Ae  materiala,  and  make  hia 
own  anpertphaai^ata  of  limfl.  The  aulphune  amd 
and  the  bonea  an  all  Ihei4^fadienta  hanaadai  and 
in  caaa  he  eannot  praewa  the  aqlphwle  aeid,  or 
liaa  not  the  neeaaaaiy  veaaal  in  whieh  to  diaaolw 
the  bonea,  than  let  him  conaider  what  Mr,  Piiaay 
haa  in  another  place  ramarif  ed  on  the  aame  aul^eet 
(Jour.  Hoy.  Aif.  Aa.,  vol  6,  p.  897)  i  ^  Mr.  Brooka* 
of  Hatfiird,"  he  taUa  na,  ^'haa  for  many  yaara 
aaanred  me  that  ha  ooold  make  fonr  buahela  of 
bonea  go  aa  far  aa  twenty  buahela,  by  mi^qg  them 
Brat  with  peat-aahea.  It  oecurred  to  nia  that  ainea 
many  paat»aahea  contain  aulphata  of  lime«  thia 
praetice  might  be  a  aalf4aiight  form  of  the  reoent 
adentific  diaooTery.  Following  hia  hutruetiooaa  I 
mixed  eight  buahda  of  oniahed  bonaa  mih  aixtaen 
buahela  of  our  brlek-eolimred  peatraahaa,  and  the 
mixture  waa  thrown  upon  a  haqi;  in  a  few  daya 
they  began  to  heat  violantly,  and  the  heat  laated  ^r 
about  ten  days ;  at  the  end  of  which  timet  OU  open- 
ing the  heap,  scarcely  a  particle  of  bone  could  be 
detected.  Tlie  whole  waa  reduced  to  a  fine  reddish 
grey  powder.  The  fragments  of  bone  which  still 
shewed  themselyes  were  exactly  like  those  which 
sulphuric  acid  has  acted  on.  On  trying  this  com* 
post  by  the  side  of  super-phosphate  of  lime,  with  a 
crop  of  turnips,  the  effect  waa  precisely  the  aame," 
(It  may  be  useful  to  remind  the  young  £uiner  that 
8uperi>hosphata  of  Uma  ia  prapared  by  mixing  the 
sulphmic  aeid  with  bonea,  and  that  the  aulphune 
add,  by  taking  a  portion  of  the  lime  from  the  phoa* 
phone  acid  of  the  phoaphate  of  lime,  leavea  only 
the  remaining  lima  in  combination  with  the  phoa* 
ph(»ie  aeid;  thus  the  phosphorie  add  being  in 
e»ce$9,  forms  quite  a  new  salt,  called  by  ehemiata, 
Mp0f-phoaphate  of  Hme.  Tlia  portion  of  lime  whidi 
combines  with  the  solphurie  add,  forma  «ii|pAa/e  of 
lime,  and  hence  in  the  super-phoaphste  of  lime  of 
commerce  there  ia  always  a  portion  of  thia  aalt), 

Gkuber  salt  (Mph^e  fjf  ioia)  ia,  from  ita 
cheapness  (6s.  per  ewt.).  the  aaUna  substance  Tary 
often  employed  by  the  fkmudulent  dealer,  for  the 
adulteration  of  the  more  valuable  salts  used  aa 
fertiliserB.  The  boldness  of  the  dae  of  the  eryatals 
of  Glauber  salt,  materially  fkdHtates  this  proeess  of 
adulteration  (and  they  are  readily  reduced  in  dae, 
according  to  the  requirement  of  the  contemplated 
fraud.  And  when  the  farmer  reflects  that  sulphate 
of  ammonia  ia  worth  about  l7e«  per  cwt.«  carbonate 
of  ammonia  56s.,  muriate  of  ammonia  {sal  am- 
momae)  aos.,  nitrate  of  soda  (cubic  petre)  about 
19s.,  saltpetre  (nitrate  of  potaah)  about  97s.,  he 
wiU  see  how  great  ia  the  temptation  for  the  fraiidu- 


lant  dealer  to  partially  aubatitnte  fat  tiheaa  a  idt 
like  aulphate  of  aoda,  whieh  is  proeurable  in  abmi« 
dance  for  about  68.  per  owt.'^HUi  adulteration,  too, 
iriiich  only  a  phemiMl  analyaia  ean  detect.  I  had 
a  eurioua  inatance  ai  thia  adulteratim  eeomram- 
ealed  to  me  only  a  few  daya  dnea,  in  which  the 
buyer  of  aome  aulphata  of  ammonia  purchased  it 
in  two  lota,  ana  of  a  houaa  who  deaarvedly  ranks 
al  the  head  of  tha  manure  trade,  and  the  other  of 
a  amaU  profligate  daalar,  who  did  not  ohane  lo 
much  by  aoyeral  ahiUinga  par  ewt  aa  the  othan 
did.  The  purehaaer  anapeetlng  aome  foul  play, 
fovtunatdy  aneceadad,  aflar  mueh  trouble,  in  tree- 
ing both  bta  of  sulphate  of  annwimia  to  the  mbw 
ekamiwd  wumn^iuMr,  who,  upon  being  applied  to, 
had  the  courage  to  explain  to  the  merdiant  the 
diierenee  in  the  price.  <<The  sulphate  of  ammodt 
you  procured,  Bir,  of  Meaara.  m*mm  i.  wManratobe 
aulphate  of  ammpnia,  fur  they  do  not  adulterate, 
and  they  eould  not  adl  it  to  you  for  less  than  they 
did ;  btU  that  whieh  yQU  bought  of  Mr.  - —  wai 
made  by  ua  on  purpoaefier  you,  by  hiaofderraixed 
wiUi  one^uiih  of  unpura  Glauber  aalt.'* 

And  again,  inthe  eaaa  of  guano»  the  firauda  whieh 
are  perjMtiated  am  very  gvaat  The  puUie  hai 
heard  pretty  accurate  details  of  the  earth  which 
reflemblea  guano  procured  by  the  fraudulent  London 
dealers  from  Epping'Forest  and  other  places,  and  of 
the  mixture  of  the  inferior  African  guano  with  that 
of  Peru.  There  is  only  one  safe  way  for  the  fanner 
in  thia  reapect— he  must  carefully  avoid  all  inferior 
cheap  spedmens  and  little  dealers  in  this  valuable 
manun.  If  he  wiahea  far  a  lees  powerful  or  less 
oonoentrated  fisrtiliser,  let  him  procure  the  best 
guano,  and  tower  it  Imnaelf,  on  hia  own  fhnn,  by 
mixing  it  with  findy-aifled  peat-aabea  or  mould. 
He  will  then  not  only  aave  in  the  carriage  of  hit 
purchaae,  but  be  eeitain  that  he  has  a  certain 
amount  of  valnable  manure  in  hia  poaaeadon. 

On  the  third  of  Mareh  (see  MflribXiOMJB^Nrstt, 
March  8)  Mr.  W.  0.  Spooner,  of  HouthamptoD, 
with  his  usual  readineea  to  advance  theeauae  of  the 
fanner,  and  of  fahrdeeling,  communicated  to  the 
council  of  thelRoyal  AgrienltuFBl  Soeiety  of  Bngknd 
the  reault  of  an  uudyais  of  a  apedman  of  Saldanha 
Bay  guano  placed  in  hie  handa  aa  a  genuine  article, 
but  which  he  found  to  ha  eompoaed  of  one-half 
ekalk,  and  to  eontdn  only  two  per  cent,  of  phos* 
l^rie  add,  the  only  vahiabla  ingredieBt  in  that 
tariety  of  guano;  and  yet,  he  adds,  <'the  sample 
had  all  the  external  ehanotera  in  ebloor  and  odour 
of  the  genuine  artida.''  And  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Puraer,  the  excellent  manager  of  the  Londoo 
Manure  Company,  that  the  fraudulent  dealers  are 
now  adultereting  lehaboe,  or  Afriean  guano,  wiUi 
the  refoee  of  the  fellflsongera,  ealled  aeutoh  (woHb 
about  eos.  par  ton),  and  that  they  an  eo  aimilar  in 
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aj^pMffvuet,  that  H  U  v«y  difficult  to  distinguUh 
by  tha  ejpe  ont  mhitaBSB  firom  the  other.  He 
added,  that  the  aduHentioB  of  enithed  bonee  by 
means  of  broken  oyster  ahelle  and  the  reftise  lime 
of  the  soap  makers^  is  proceeding  as  genen^y  as 
erer;  and  that  they  afe  now  vending  aome  refuse 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  refuse  of  some  nunuiaetories, 
that  so  abounds  wiUi  water,  as  to  be  of  fwy  in- 
ferior value  as  a  manure. 

If  any  manure  might  be  considered  safb  from  the 
operation  of  the  fhdulent  dealer,  it  might  be  sup^ 
poaed  that  soot,  from  its  cheapness  (71d.  to  9d.  per 
biishfil)«  might  escape;  and  yet  eveiy  Loudon 
scavenger  can  testify  that  there  is  •  very  con- 
siderable demand  ior  the  very  jimly  iifttd  cinder- 
aahes  of  the  metropolis.  These,  when  passed 
through  a  tm  sieve,  are  weU  adapted  for  the 
purposes  and  thus  the  &nD«r,  whea  he  iutends  to 
purchase  a  really  valuable  fertiliser,  abounding  in 
the  salts  of  ammonia  and  in  gypsum,  is  supplied 
with  a  mixture  only  of  soot  and  aabea,  whose  chief 
constituent  is  finely  powdered  fliut 

The  true  composition  of  soot  is  not  generally 
understood.  Mn  Solly  hse  given  its  analysis 
(Fanuo-s'  dbmmac,  vol*  iiii'p*  070 1  b«  found  in 
1000  parte-* 

Combustible  matter 871  parts. 

Salts  of  ammonia 426  „ 

Salts  of  potash  and  soda 24  „ 

Oxide  or  iron •  50  „ 

Silica 65  „ 

Alumina ,.. .•!•••«••  31  „ 

Sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum) 31  " 

Caj-Donate  of  magnesia, , ,  2  ** 

Such,  then,  are  only  a  few  of  the  scandalous 
frauds  pradiaed  by  the  small  manure-dealers  now 
to  be  found  luricing  in  most  distriola  of  the  Idngdora. 
Again  I  warn  the  farmer  to  beware  of  such  as 
theses  let  him  rest  frilly  assured  that  hi  all  such 
tnuMaetiona^deelinice  in  which  his  skill  is  of 
necessity  so  inferior  to  that  of  the  de8]er--<he  will 
ever  find  the  greatest  houses  the  eheapest,  and  the 
only  safe  persons  to  deal  with,  nnee  they  have  not 
only  a  oharaolsr  to  mamtain,'  but  they  can  well 
ii^orvf  to  be  hooeet. 

I  have  already  attnded  to  the  suecessftil  trials  of 
Mr.  Hnxtable,  on  the  posribility  of  supplying  a 
naturally  barren  soQ,  by  artificial  means,  witii  the 
ingredients  neeeosaiy  for  the  profitable  production 
of  a  crop.  Let  the  farmer  resd  the  foDowing  re- 
ft^ehlng  statement,  and  ask  himself  what  would 
have  been  the  resvdt  of  theee  valuable  efforts,  if  he 
who  inetHnted  them  had,  unfortunately  fbr  the  pro- 
gress of  agrleultaral  knowledge,  been  supplied  with 
adulterated,  and  eonsequently  useless  fertilizers  } 
He  tells  us  {Jatnmal  of  ike  Royal  A^cnltural 
8oci$iy,  vol.  vi,  p.  3M.) 


''The  portion  of  ground  chosen  for  the  testing  of 
the  principle  here  implied  is  situated  in  the  parish 
of  Sutton  Waldron,  in  Cranbourn  Chase,  very  steep, 
exposed  to  the  south,  but  sheltered  in  some  degree 
by  the  hills  of  wluch  it  forms  a  part,  almost 
covered  with  white  rubble,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
*  upper  chalk.'  This  precise  spot,  consisting  of 
five  acrss,  was  selacted  because  it  appeared  the 
most  barren  and  '  unlikely'  of  any  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  In  truth,  the  endeavour  to  grow 
Swedes  on  such  land  aM>eared  to  all  observers  an 
ewpermintkm  cruoit.  So  long  as  it  lay  in  down 
scarcely  any  herbege  whatever  covered  this  hill- 
side.  On  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop,  in  1844,  a 
party  of  poor  men,  from  Shaftsbury,  came  to  me 
soUdting  employment.  They  were  set  to  dig  this 
piece  of  land,  but  the  soil  proved  too  thin  and  stub- 
bom  for  the  spade ;  they  therefore,  in  their  own 
phrase,  knocked  it  over  with  the  pickaxe.  Twice  in 
the  season  afterwards  it  was  sown  with  rape,  but 
the  produce  was  nothing.  A  soil  of  this  constitu- 
tiim  seemed  a  fair  field  for  the  experiment  on  a 
pretty  large  scale,  and  in  tipcpuiar  way.  I  say  in 
a  popular  way,  because,  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  rigid  science,  a  strict  analysis  both  of  the  soil 
and  manure  would  be  asked  for,  before  any 
inference  would  be  permitted  to  be  drawn  from  the 
result.  Yet,  for  practical  purposes,  it  may  seem 
enough  to  show  that  on  land  growing  nothing,  a 
large  crop  can  be  raised  by  adding  certain  in- 
gredients which  the  chemist  tells  us  are  necessary 
for  the  fruitful  cultivation  of  that  crop.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1845, 1  de- 
termined on  this  hill,  as  above  described,  to  s 
whether  it  were  possible  to  produce  a  crop  of 
Swedes  weighing  twenty  tons  per  acre.  To  eflfect 
this  object,  chemical  analysis,  as  given  in  Professor 
Johnston's  lectures,  acquaints  us  that  there  would 
be  required  for  the  bulbs  and  tops  of  a  return  (t.  e, 
for  20  tons  of  bulbs  and  5^  tons  of  tops),  inorganic 
matter  weighing  more  than  600  lbs. ;  consisting  of 
about  146  lbs.  of  potash,  76  lbs.  of  soda,  69  lbs.  of 
sulphuric  acid,  30  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  103  lbs. 
of  lime,  22  lbs.  of  magnesia,  23  lbs.  of  chlorine, 
23  lbs.  of  silica,  as  well  as  a  certain 'proportion  of 
organic  matters  in  the  form  of  ammonia  and  carbonic 
add.  It  was  expected  that  if  these  were  sufficiently 
supplied  to  the  plant  in  its  early  stages,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
necessary  to  the  perfect  Swede  would  be  furnished, 
whetiier,  as  Mulder  affirms,  from  the  decaying 
matter  in  the  soil  (especially  the  sawdust  mentioned 
afterwards),  or  from  the  ammonia  brought  down 
by  the  rains,  accordmg  to  Liebig.  The  quantities 
of  inorganic  substances  above  enumerated  are  not 
constant,  but  vary,  as  is  well  known,  within  certain 
limits,  according  to  the  soil:  they  must  be  con- 
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ndered  as  only  an  approziniation  to  the  quantities 
and  proportions  required.  The  issue  of  this  experi- 
ment has  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Forty  perches  of  the  hest  part  of  the  crop  yielded, 
of  clean  roots,  after  the  rate  of  23}  tons  per  acre, 
whilst  forty  perches  of  the  poorest  gave  19  tons. 
On  comparing  the  relative  quantities  of  the  heaviest 
and  lightest  produce,  competent  persons  have 
estimated  the  crop  at  21  tons  per  acre  of  clean 
roots,  the  samples  of  which  were  weighed  in 
dry  weather.  Some  of  these,  when  topped  and 
tailed,  weighed  14  Ihs.,  several  measuring  29 
and  30  inches — ^many  hundreds  of  them  ex- 
ceeded 10  Ihs.  in  wdght.  One  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance presented  itself  to  the  observer.  Be- 
tween Swedes  of  8  lbs.  and  9  lbs.  wmght  would  be 
seen,  every  now  and  then,  a  starveling  plant,  in 
bulb  not  bigger  than  a  marble.  This  arose  from 
the  carelessness  of  the  children  employed,  who 
occasionally  dropped  the  seed  at  a  distance  from  its 
appointed  food.  But  the  accident  served  to  prove, 
beyond  aU  doubt,  at  once  the  efficiency  of  the  ma- 
nure, and  the  intrinsic  poverty  of  the  ground." 

Then  as  to  the  fertilisers  employed,  and  the  cost 
per  acre  I  The  following  account  furnishes  us  with 
an  answer  to  both  these  essential  considera- 
tions :— 


30  bushels  of  wood-ashes,  at  6d. ...  £0  15  O 

2  cwt.  of  lefaaboe  guano,  at  7s.  6d.. .  0  15  O 
50  lbs.  of  burnt  bones,  22  lbs.  of  sul* 

phuric  acid   0    7  0 

30  bushels  of  sawdust ......  0    2  6 

liabour  account,  hoeing  and  drill- 
dropping  seed    0  19  6 

lOlbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  over  ashes.  .013 

Rent  5s.,  rates,  &c.,  2s 0    7  O 

Seed  0    3  6 

A  pair  of  horses  hauling  the  artificial 

manure 0    7  6 


3  17  9 
Such,  then,  are  the  true  objects  to  be  successfully 
attuned  by  the  farmer  in  the  ad^tion  to  the  soil  of 
those  ingredients  in  which  barren  or  poor  soDs  are 
naturally  or  partially  deficient,  and  such  are  the 
difliculties  to  be  successfully  and  easily  overcome. 
The  means  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  are 
such  as  need  only  the  employment  of  caution  and 
good  sense.  If  these  were  more  generally  used, 
I  feel  quite  certain  that  the  excellent  fanners  of  my 
country  would  very  rarely  have  occasion  to  lament 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  experiments  suggested 
by  the  chemical  philosopher  from  the  result  of 
laborious  researches,  which  are  certun,  under  pro- 
per management,  to  be  produ^ve  of  advantage  to 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil. 


THOUGHTS    ON    BREEDING    SHEEP. 


The  flocks  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  forming,  as  they  do,  a  very 
prominent  article  in  the  provision,  as  well  as  fur- 
nishing a  staple  article  in  the  clothing  market,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  just  and  anxious  inquiry  how 
an  increasing  supply  of  mutton  and  wool  may  be 
produced  in  part  or  wholly  equal  to  tiie  increasing 
demand;  and  as  the  conversion  of  vegetable  into 
animal  substance  may  be  considered  as  the  readiest 
and  also  the  most  effectual  way  to  arrive  at  the  end 
proposed,  the  present  inquiry  will  chiefly  have  that 
object  in  view. 

In  giving  expression,  therefore,  to  thoughts  on 
the  above  subject,  it  is  not  intended  so  much  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  invite  diBcussion,  so  as  to 
elicit  opinions  which  may  serve  to  show  how  the 
principlea  qf  breeding  can  be  made  to  subserve  this 
important  subject. 

The  principles  of  breeding  may  be  considered 
as  chiefly  confined  to  tiie  preservation  of  distinct 
classes  (the  only  variation  being  tiiat  of  crossing  or 
mixing  two  or  more  classes  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
dudng  an  improved  animal),  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  general  practice. 


These  principles  are  chiefly  valuable  in  order  to 
keep  a  superior  family  in  a  particular  class  up  to 
its  present,  or  to  increase  its  future,  excdleooe.  In 
almost  all  classes  there  will  be  found  a  particular 
fiunily  which  has  stood  out  from  the  general  mats 
for  a  length  of  time  in  a  variety  of  points,  sudi  as 
wool,  form,  quality  of  flesh,  &c.,  which  distingoish 
them  from  other  flod&s :  this  is  a  fact  open  to  the 
most  common  observer.  Why  it  is  so,  is  the  pmnt 
to  which  attention  is  now  particularly  invited.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  these  pecuUiirities  are  the 
result  of  indiscriminate  breeding :  to  suppose  so 
would  be  contrary  to  all  sound  reason  and  experi- 
ence ;  for,  if  the  allowed  axiom  hold  good,  thai 
''like  produces  like,"  it  will  naturally  folk>w  that 
great  care  has  been  taken  in  sdecting  the  best 
males  of  the  class  alluded  to,  instead  of  usii^  them 
at  haphazard,  and  that  the  selector  had  a  sound 
and  steady  judgment,  which  ettended  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  or  the  pecidiarities  and  liEuiuly  like- 
ness of  the  whole  flock  would  not  be  «o  particu- 
larly marked  as  to  constitute  a  superior  race. 

Again,  the  males  must  have  been  choeen  from 
the  same  bloody  or  a  various  appearance  would  re* 
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salt,  instead  of  a  family  fikeneas  being  maintained; 
so  that  a  long  line  of  ancestry  has  been  required  to 
insure  a  true  descent. 

If  a  flock  bred  indiscriminately  be  examined  with 
care,  it  will  be  often  found  to  possess  one  animal 
very  superior  in  character  to  the  general  flock,  an- 
other of  a  decidedly  bad  one,  together  with  erery 
gndt  and  shade  of  character  between  the  two. 
Should  this  flock  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
of  sound  judgment  as  a  breeder,  the  whole  flock 
win  be  brought,  in  process  of  time,  without  any 
extraneous  aid,  up  to  the  mark  of  the  first  noticed; 
but  should  it,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  with  a 
breeder  of  unsound  judgment,  it  is  likely  to  remain 
at  the  best  unimproved,  and  may  degenerate  down 
to  the  level  of  the  worst. 

This  principle  will  be  found  to  hold  good  if  the 
inquiry  be  extended  to  other  animals.  Why,  for 
instance,  is  a  long  line  of  ancestry  required  to  give 
confidence  in  a  horse?  or  why  is  a  herd-book 
found  useful,  if  it  be  not  to  ascertain  the  descent 
of  bulls,  and  thus  give  confidence  to  the  breeder  of 
cattle?  A  reference  might  also  be  made  to  the 
breeder  of  hounds  or  any  other  domestic  animal, 
which,  if  left  to  nature,  would  produce  variety,  and 
all  distinction  would  be  lost.  There  would 
be  neither  nag  nor  cart-horse,  neither  spaniel, 
pointer,  nor  hound,  terrier  nor  buU-dog ;  but  aU 
would  be  a  heterogeneous  mixture. 

Should  the  above  reasons  for  the  science  of 
breeding  be  considered  worthy  of  attention,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  mind  when  the  vorui- 
IMW  of  principle — ^vis.,  crossing — ^is  under  consi- 
deration. 

Crossing,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generaUy 
understood,  is  the  opposite  to  breeding  from  one 
family,  and  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  a  good  stock,  under  the  idea  that 
the  adherence  to  one  fiunily  will  cause  a  diminution 
of  good  qualities,  if  not  a  failure  of  them  altogether. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  opposite  to  breeding  in  and  in.  If, 
however,  an  example  of  the  in-and-w  practice  will 
give  weight  to  the  argument  in  its  favour,  and  an 
example  be  taken  from  the  human  race,  the  nation 
of  the  Jews  might  well  furnish  an  unexceptionable 
one,  who  were  by  the  laws  of  Moses  compelled  to 
marry  in  their  own  tribe,  and  actually  continued  to 
do  so  for  a))eriod  of  nearly  two  thousand  years 
without  impairing  their  constitutional  character. 
Crossing  is,  however,  recommended  by  many  as  a 
means  iriiereby  the  supposed  general  defect  of  one 
dass  is  to  be  remedied  in  their  produce  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  nude  of  another,  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  that  particular  point  in  the  form  or 
other  quality  which  is  considered  to  be  deficient  in 
the  class  to  be  crossed.  This  mode  of  improve- 
ment is  met  on  the  threshold  by  the  fear  that. 


should  the  male  be  £iulty  in  some  other  point  (and 
a  peculiar  eminence  in  one  point  is  generally  in- 
^cative  of  inferiority  in  another),  the  produce  of 
the  two  may  be  a  propagation  of  both  defects,  in 
the  place  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  good  qualities. 
In  idl  flocks  that  have  been  long  subjected  to  in- 
discriminate breeding,  and  more  particularly  to 
crossing,  there  will  be  found  to  remain  for 
several  generations  a  stain  of  each  variety  with 
which  the  crossing  has  been  eflfected,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evO.  Indeed,  the  system  is  en- 
compassed with  difliculties,  and  entails  upon  the 
follower  of  it  a  necessity  of  continuing  to  cross  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

If  two  animals  could  be  found  of  perfect  form, 
male  and  female  (and  perfect  form  implies  and  as- 
sures aptitude  to  fatten),  they  would,  according  to 
the  law  of  nature,  propagate  a  perfect  race,  and  the 
feeders  or  graziers  could  be  supplied  with  perfect 
animals  as  fest  as  they  could  be  had  from  the 
fountun-head. 

But  perfection  of  form  is  not  as  yet  determined, 
but  remains,  and  is  still  likely  to  remain,  altogether 
ideal.  If  the  &ct  of  its  behig  so  is  doubted,  let 
application  be  made  to  the  chief  breeders  of  four 
classes,  namely,  Lncesters,  Oxfords,  Kents,  and 
Downs  (these  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  as  repre- 
sentatives of  every  diversity),  and  it  will  be  found 
that  just  that  number  of  perfect  animals  will  be 
presented,  all  diflTering  in  form,  wool,  and  fatting 
propensities ;  proving  that  perfection  of  form  is  too 
indefinite  to  be  taken  for  anything  but  the  fancy  or 
educational  judgment  of  the  breeders  of  the  various 
classes  before  mentioned,  or  any  other  variety  of 
them.  This  undefined  notion  of  perfection  may 
be  further  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  show- 
yards. 

Let  the  awards  of  the  judges  of  show-yards  be 
examined  (not  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  their 
dedsions,  for  it  is  readily  allowed  that  they  are  aU 
gentiemen  highly  honourable,  as  well  as  eminent 
for  judgment  and  discrimination,  or  they  would  not 
be  selected  and  appointed  by  the  committees),  and 
the  assertion  win  be  justified  by  their  dedrions ; 
for  they  vary  as  much  in  their  judgment  of  sym- 
metry and  other  requisite  qualities  as  the  counties 
from  which  they  come.  Nay,  even  were  the  judges 
taken  from  the  same  locaHty,  the  same  discrepancy 
would  be  found ;  which  is  to  be  accounted  for,  not 
by  their  want  of  judgment,  but  by  the  various  ideas 
they  possess  as  to  the  best  form  and  other  proper- 
ties of  the  animals  exhibited.  If,  then,  the  view 
above  taken  of  these  things  be  consistent  with  ex- 
perience, the  question  that  naturaUy  arises  is,  how 
are  breeders  in  general  to  be  guided  in  their  choice 
of  males,  in  order  to  approach  with  the  best  hope 
of  success  the  desired  end?    This  is  undoubtedly 
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f^  i^iffi^ft  flPittion ;  for  if  Um  milM  b$  fhoum 
^m  a  moed  race,  tbe  chaoce  of  succasa  must  be 
limited  to  a  hope,  and  camiot  be  auatained  by  an 
ansuranee :  (or,  should  a  cross«bred  animal  possess 
good  points^  the  derivation  of  them  has  probably 
arisen  from  some  chance  medley,  which  may  never 
happen  agsini  whereas,  had  it  been  a  quality  da" 
rived  Irom  a  long  line  of  ancestry,  it  would  give  a 
confidence  to  the  breeder  which  would  not  be  often 
disappointed. 

The  gentlemen  engsged  as  breeders  with  the 
most  numerous  oksses  of  sheep^via.,  Leicesters, 
Oxfords,  and  their  vsrieties««appear  to  have  formed 
a  theory  of  their  own  as  to  fonUi  snd  cannot  easily 
tolerate  the  least  deviation  therefrom. 

Thus  the  Kent  sheep  are  considered  by  most  of 
them  as  very  imperfect  in  this  respect.  Although 
allowed  to  possess  superior  wool  to  any  long* 
woolled  brsed,  and  though  possessing  a  quality  of 
flesh  superior  to  most  and  exceeded  by  none*  yet 
their  form  is  not  so  desirable  in  the  estimation  of 
these  gentlemen  as  that  of  the  Laieesters,  whose 
straigbtness  of  back  and  evenness  of  handle  avs 
supposed  to  indicate  a  greater  aptnees  to  fatteni 
and  a  cross  with  the  latter,  it  is  supposed,  would 
therefore  greatly  improve  them-  The  Leicester 
breed-Hir  rather  the  New  liucestar,  such  as  are 
bare  referred  to-^ire  of  recent  date,  and  had  not 
been  a  distinguished  race  till  the  days  of  the  UUe 
Mr,  BakewelL  who  may  be  oonsidered  the 
author  of  them,  having  first  brought  them  into 
publie  notieei  but  since  the  deeesse  of  that  gentle* 
man«  the  lieicester  sheep  have  not  made  much  ad- 
vance, either  in  form  or  tendency  to  fiuteni  pro* 
bably  the  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  some  peculiar 
points,  may  account  for  this,  Fifty  years  ago,  it 
was  strongly  insisted  upon  by  various  breedars> 
that  the  neck  (snag)  and  tail  should  be  very  small, 
80  as  to  indicate  very  light  oflSd,  and  consequently 
a  larger  proportion  of  dead,  when  compared  with 
^  living  weight  i  this  must  be  oonsidered  a  da* 
viation  from  Mr,  Bakewell,  Whether  this  idea  has 
been  discerned  to  be  wrongi  is  not  said ;  yet  few 
breeders  of  Leicesters.  in  the  present  day,  are  an* 
xious  to  obtain  this  peculiarity,  but  rather  appear 
to  prefer  a  greater  substance  in  those  points ;  all 
which  firsts  tend  to  confirm  the  necessi^  proposed 
of  a  line  of  ancestry,  and  H  fixed  principle,  which 
would  prevent  these  mistakes. 

Unfiirtunately,  thst  fixed  principle  cannot  be  bad* 
till  all  breeders  of  sheep  arrive  at  the  same  eon* 
elusion  1  which  is  not  likely  to  happen,  as  scarcely 
two  can  be  found  to  look  through  the  same  me- 
dium: neither  is  it  likely  to  be  taught»  for  we  are 
indebted  for  improvement  in  the  breed  of  sheep, 
not  to  any  fixed  principle,  but  to  gentlemen  of 
•naalf  id^uh  And  tberefors  uot  ««sily  eowiinni*- 


catid»etob  having  a  form  in  his  own  mind,  which 
he  foUows  as  the  best. 

Had  Mr.  Bakewell  been  successftil  in  cewismwi 
oaHnglM  wiwis  practically  to  those  who  succeeded 
him,  the  licicester  sheep  might  have  continued  at 
the  head  of  all  flocks,  as  to  symmetry  of  form, 
sise,  and  aptitude  to  fatten;  but  fisiling  in  this, 
other  classes  have  aucceeded  in  rivalling  their  ax* 
cellencies  at  least*  if  they  have  not  surpassed  them. 
Mr.  Bakewellf  however,  is  fully  entitled  to  (be  first 
place  among  breeders,  tor  to  his  judgment  and  per- 
severance  we  are  indebted«  not  only  for  a  very 
valuable  improvement,  but  a^  for  the  stimulus  by 
him  given  to  other  breeders  ^  whioh  has  been  in* 
strumental  in  producing  an  improving  spirit*  and 
is  discernible  in  almost  every  class  in  the  kingdom. 

But  may  not  the  desire  for  straightneea  and  ful- 
ness be  carried  to  an  extreme )  Suppose  a  gentle 
fall  from  the  rump  to  the  shoulder  to  be  character- 
istic of  the  best  of  the  Kent  breed,  will  the  attempt 
to  improve  that  peculiarity,  by  imparting  the 
straigU  and  level  back  of  the  Leicesters,  convey 
that  property  only }  Will  there  be  no  danger  of 
reducing  the  muscle,  or  risk  of  substituting  a  kyer 
of  fat  on  the  shoulder,  for  a  good  leg  of  mutton? 
It  was  said  by  a  breeder  of  Staffordshire,  in  answer 
to  an  enquirer  into  the  reason  of  the  sheep  in  thni 
county  having  black  faoea,  that  they  had  been 
crossed  with  Downs,  Upon  being  further  quee* 
tioned  as  to  the  reason  for  doing  so*  the  answer 
was, that  "the  Leicester  sheep  were  too  fats"  n 
plain  indication  that  their  deficiency  of  muscle  was 
felt  and  acknowledged,  whioh  ought  to  (^evate  na 
a  caution  to  all  breeders,  lest  they  fall  into  a  simi*^ 
bur  mistake. 

It  is  possible,  then,  to  err  in  an  over  anxiety  for 
straight  and  level  handlers  j  a  just  proportion  of 
mttsde  being  a  requisite  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  in 
a  due  desire  to  improve  the  form,  especially  eo 
when  that  form  has  no  deficiency  of  fattening  pro- 
pensity, The  notice  taken  of  the  l^ieestar  sheep 
will  apply  in  a  proportionate  degree  to  the  new 
modification  of  that  chiss  th^  Ostfwr4$i  which  have 
sprung  up  since  the  Leicesters  ceased  to  progress, 
little  being  known  of  them  thirty  years  ago.  It  is, 
however,  readily  allowed,  that  in  this  particular 
breed,  some  extraordinary  instances  of  sise  and  fiit* 
pees  have  been  produced,  exceeding  ai^s^  if  not  e^ 
hitherto  recorded.  But  their  qnalificationa  for 
marsh  grasing  have  not  aa  yet  received  a  full  trial ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  of  them,  that  they  appear 
to  answer  in  thrir  own  locality.  Yet  a  pwtial 
trial  has  been  made  in  a  few  instances,  without 
eufllcient  success  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  it. 
This  may  have  arisen  from  bad  selection,  bat  it  may 
also  have  ariaen  from  uncongeniality :  be  this  as 
it  may,  ii  wiU  be  further  tried*  snd  the  Oxfoids 
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nay  po»iiUy  mpmod*  ill  oOinii  mimd,  if  Urny 
•re  » boltir  tort,  they  ougbl  to  do  sot  but  thi«  it 
no  fMfon  why  &  0ro«»  ilioold  be  idopted,  for 
either  aM  or  tbt  oth^wUl  iwitq  itself  to  bii  the 
beift^  and  «  croM  of  t  wone  ion  with  a  better  cap 
new,  ia  then  enlightened  dayi,  be  ooniidered  an 
imiamrinient  Let  one  or  the  otbir  eitabUib  iti 
aupenoiity,  indlel  the  wont  ba  put  4way. 

If»  howmr»  thii  mode  ahould  bo  thought  to  in- 
volye  a  difficulty,  in  that  it  would  create  a  greater 
domndfortbefuperioriort;  or  ihonld  that  diffi- 
onlty  aiifo  from  tbt  proMii  whioh  a  chingi  of 
■orn  wodU  eoMiion  to  an  indivi4i»l«  and  the  in<- 
oonveniinee,  ai  well  ai  ixpenie,  that  would  thue 
be  entailed  upon  the  owner  of  the  inferior  lort,  by 
bidnoinghimto  lell  hia  own  at  a  depvieiated  Talu^ 
and  pnrehaae  the  other  at  an  increaied  on«i  and 
if  a  eroai,  therefore,  shonld  be  deemed  a  better 
plan,  it  ihoiild  not  be  forgotten  that  the  form  of 
tha  one>  or  (tf  the  other,  hae  not  yet  been  proved 
to  bo  the  eaaia  of  snoeeiii  for  until  a  fair  trial  of 
feeding  baa  been  madq,  and  the  powers  of  eaeh 
■ort,  in  changing  a  given  quantity  of  vegetable  into 
nnimil  subatiaoa.  his  bew  satisfiiotorily  mad«  out* 
tho  biaa  hi  tha  mind  of  the  breeder  in  iavour  of 
dther  of  the  three  sorts  pf  long-wooUsd  ihsep 
nay  greatly  mistaid  him, 

Bttppoia  a  trial  to  ba  mado  upon  ihs  feeding 
pbm  (the  towl  here  wiggailed  ought  to  ba  tested  by 
the  marhet  piiae  of  the  saroass  and  wpoL  ths  ani* 
mal  producing  the  largaat  sum  ovsr  tha  cost  price 
at  market  value  to  be  declared  the  winner),  and 
suppoaa  the  sort  least  esteemed  for  form  riiould 
beat  the  other  two,  it  would  not  b^  eontended  that 
the  disapproved  Ihrm  was  the  oausa  of  sueeeesi 
Bor,  on  tha  contrary,  should  the  sort  possessiiig 
^  most  esteemed  fcmn  have  the  advantage,  ^ould 
it  be  Justly  attributed  to  its  form.  It  is  true,  in* 
deed,  that  its  sueeess  would  be  less  surpiising  in 
the  hitter  than  in  the  form^  instaneai  but  svery 
breeder  is  supposed  to  ba  suflloisntly  practical  to 
have  wilnaaied  in  his  own  flook,  that  the  most  per^ 
fret  animal  in  form  is  not  slwiys  the  most  profit* 
able,  There  is  frequently  to  be  found  a  very 
beautiful  form  that  eannot  ba  forced  into  a  oon-' 
twusd  unprovamant :  they  are  often  brought  to 
their  site  and  ripeness  (bebig  nalttmlly  diminutive) 
at  an  early  period,  but  cannot  ^  OH;  whereas 
another  of  the  same  bkiod,  less  formed  at  first,  will 
continue  to  unprove  as  long  aa  you  choose  to  feed 
himt 

A  book  appavod  thirty  years  ago,  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  OUvei  iurgoon,  in  which  was  set  forUi  a 
new  theory  of  breedmg.  The  principle  ho  thare 
atmrnpted  to  establish  was  thi»^^  That  no  per- 
fectly fmmed  animal  eould  be  ezpeeted  from  any 
fny^^lf^  nnla*'^  tha  ilao  of  that  oniirM  wis  smiUfr 


in  fmmo  than  tha  fsmala  producing  its"  suppos* 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  parento  to  have  ar- 
rived at  their  fiiO  growth.  If  this  theory  was  as 
much  followed  by  the  then  ceh>bratad  breeders  of 
Leieeatars,  as  the  principle  was  admired  by  some 
of  them,  it  wiU  appear  sufi&cient  to  account  for  the 
diminished  siae  of  their  produces  and  had  that 
princiide  been  acted  upon  to  the  preaent  time,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  estimate  tha  diminution  of 
mu  which  would  have  resulted  from  thirty  years' 
practice.  It  is  by  no  means  to  ba  inferred  from 
what  has  been  advanoadi  ti>it  form  ia  to  be  die*- 
ragardedi  far  from  itl/omi  tr  to  ba  regarded. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  precise  form  of 
either  of  the  two  classes  ahwidy  noticadj  is  the 
best  befora  all  others  for  tha  purpose. 

Tlie  Kants  have  a  form  pacuUar  to  themselves, 
which  is  aa  much  admired  by  the  breeders  o!  them, 
and  perhaps  is  as  worthy  of  admiration,  as  the 
Leicesters  and  Oxfbrds  i  for  what  is  It  that  ought 
to  call  for  appliuse  but  those  marks  which  indicate 
good  qualities  ?  and  the  Kent  sheep  possess  tham 
in  quite  as  many  inatancsa  aa  any  long'WooUed 
ahe^ph-*tha  wool,  aptituda  to  fatten,  siae,  and  quality 
of  fleah  being  among  the  number,  But  tiiat  form« 
or,  rather,  that  the  peculiar  form  contended  for  by 
the  breeders  of  Iieicesters  and  Oxfords,  is  not  ne» 
ceasary  to  constitute  es^oellencai  is  proved  by  the 
GMt  that  Downs,  which  ire  as  much  sought  after 
as  any  class  whatever,  ar«  the  opposite  to  them 
both  in  form  {md  character,  or  nearly  so;  and  yet, 
who  wXl  say  that  the  breedera  of  Downs  are  mis- 
takon  as  to  form  ?  when  it  is  also  known-that  some 
of  the  successors  of  Mr.  Bakewell  have  carried 
their  views  to  such  an  aYtreme^  that  it  is  now 
thought  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Downs  to 
rectify  tbem^that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  a  greater 
portion  of  muscle,  which  an  over.an«iety  for  form 
had  lost,  producing  little  else  than  fati  so  that  if  a 
ftedtr  of  sheep,  in  those  counties  that  have  no  par* 
ticular  breed  attached  to  them,  is  asked  what  he 
oondders  the  best  sort  for  his  purpose,  in  most  in- 
stances it  irill  be  answered  that  a  eroas  between  a 
Down  and  a  I^dcester  are  the  most  to  be  desired. 
But  how  is  that  eross  to  be  maintained,  if  not  by 
keeping  the  two  races  pure,  in  order  to  produce  the 
cross  so  much  sought  after  ?  for,  belt  remembered, 
the  cross  here  alluded  to  ia  not  foUowad  out  by 
breeding  bom  the  mixed  race,  but  is  confined  to 
the  first  produce.  The  Kents,  however,  possess  in 
themselves  those  very  attributes  so.  much  sought 
afler  in  the  croas— via.,  lyititude  to  fatten,  siae,  and 
strength  of  musele^more  than  any  other  cUss, 
Downs  excepted. 

Here,  then,  is  evidence  that  the  fimn  of  the  Kent 
sheep,  so  ^ur  from  being  an  objection,  is  a  real  in* 
Creation  of  meriti  and  Id  An  breedera  of  Kent 
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sheep  beware  how  they  sacrifice  a  retU  excellence^ 
which  they  already  possess,  for  the  fancied  one, 
which  some  having  sought  after,  have  erred  to  the 
degree  already  noticed. 

The  Kent  sheep  are  also  capable  of  sustaining  a 
winter  in  the  o;.?n  marshes,  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  severest  trials  of  weather,  in  such  bleak 
places  as  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  Roniney  Marsh,  Sec, 
which  the  hardiest  of  any  other  kind  seldom  have 
to  contend  with ;  they  are,  notwithstanding  all  tliese 
trials,  seldom  injured  so  far  as  to  prevent  a  good 
crop  of  lambs.  This  is,  doubdess,  to  be  attributed 
to  their  muscular  character;  which  being  wanted 
in  other  long-wooUed  sheep,  renders  them,  from 
their  thinness  of  flesh,  incapable  of  much  endurance, 
and  also  less  prolific ;  as  it  is  well  understood  by 
breeders  that  the  greater  the  portion  of  muscle  in 
any  breed  of  sheep,  the  more  they  may  be  trusted 
in  to  produce  a  crop  of  lambs.  This  is  particularly 
exemplified  in  the  Downs :  for  they,  being  allowedly 
the  most  muscukur  of  any  class,  are  also  the  most 
prolific. 

The  Down  sheep  having  been  already  alluded 
to,  and  some  of  thdr  peculiarities  noticed  in  the 
former  part  of  this  paper,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  go  much  into  detail  respecting  their  merits; 
they  are  too  generaUy  known,  and  are  spreading 
too  fiur  over  the  kingdom,  to  leave  a  doubt  upon 
the  mind  of  any  person  of  their  good  qualities. 
They  may,  however,  be  noticed  chiefiy  as  afford- 
ing the  strongest  contrast  to  Leicesters  and 
Oxfords;  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned 
that  as  the  Downs  advance  in  favour,  so  their 
opposites  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
lliey  are  also  peculiar  as  having  the  best  hind 
quarter.  The  leg  of  mutton  of  a  Down  affords 
perhaps  a  larger  portion  of  weight,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  whole  carcass,  than  any  other 
sheep ;  whereas  the  Ldcester  and  Oxford  afford  the 
least,  being  more  remarkable  for  the  fore  than  the 
hind  quarter. 

An  eminent  breeder  of  Leicester  sheep  (who 
has  also  given  his  views  of  breeding  to  the  public), 
forty  years  ago  gave  as  his  opinion  that  "  a  true 
formed  sheep  should  be  like  an  egg,  with  the  large 
end  forward.''  This  idea  is  nearly  that  which  is 
now  followed,  although  it  may  be  allowed  that 
the  breeders  of  Leicesters  have  discovered  this  to 
be  so  fiur  an  error  as  to  cause  greater  attention  to 
the  hind  quarter  than  thdr  predecessors  did ;  still 
they  are  fiur  fiiom  approaching  the  Downs  in  this 
respect,  the  breeders  of  the  latter  having  donbtiess 
in  riew  that  it  is  part  of  the  science  of  breeding  to 
produce  a  preponderance  (if  any  such  preponder- 
ance be  allowable)  of  that  part  which  constitutes 
the  greatest  value. 

It  cannot»  however,  be  said  of  the  Downs  tiiat 


they  are  quick  fatten.  That  they  oiake  the  beet 
stall  of  meat  in  a  butcher's  shop  is  not  to  be 
doubted;  the  market-price  of  Downs  generally 
reaches  to  one  penny  per  pound  over  thai  of  Lei- 
cesters and  Oxfords,  and  perhaps  to  half  that 
amount  over  Kents,  which  will  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  calculation  in  the  feeder  whether  or  not  it  will 
answer  to  select  the  Down,  or  either  of  the  other 
sorts. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  near  to  the  troth  (taking  the 
opinbns  of  those  who  are  more  engaged  in  feeding 
than  in  breedmg  sheep,  and  who  have  already  been 
noticed  as  preferring  a  mixture)  if  we  allow  the  dif* 
ference,  in  a  feeding  point  of  view,  to  be  oonsiden- 
bly  diminished  under  the  drconutances  noticed 
above ;  viz.,  that  the  muscular  Down  is  worth  more 
money  per  pound  than  any  other,  but  requires  a 
greater  degree  of  force  to  obtain  the  wmght ;  and 
that  the  Leicester  or  Oxford  wUl  return  a  greater 
weight  of  animal  for  vegetable  food,  but  ia  fiur  leas 
valuable  per  pound  when  obtained.  Taking  this 
view  of  the  subject,  may  it  not  be  said  that  the 
Kents  participate  in  both  good  qualities  (as  respects 
fiitting  propensity,  and  making  a  good  stall  of  meat), 
but  excel  both  in  wool  ? 

Taking  into  condderation  aU  the  particular  pomta 
noticed,  it  wUl  be  for  the  breeder  to  determine  for 
himself  with  reference  especially  to  his  own  drcom* 
stances,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  food  to  be  con- 
sumed ;  whether  his  land  be  arable,  pasture,  or 
marsh ;  whether  the  flock  is  to  be  fed  on  roots  or 
grazed  in  exposed  situations :  these  various  itema 
must  all  enter  into  the  calculation  befinre  a  wise 
determination  is  come  to  in  the  choice  of  aorta. 

The  reqturement  of  the  feeder  irill  have  its  due 
weight  with  the  breeder,  whose  ob^  is  to  funush 
that  article  in  the  largest  proportion  that  obtains 
the  greatest  demand.  The  principle  of  breeding 
will  assist  under  every  view.  Whether  it  be  thought 
necessary  to  adopt  any  particular  breed,  or  whether 
the  first  cross  between  two  be  more  desirable,  it  will 
naturally  follow  that  nmiher  can  be  so  well  obtained 
without  purity  of  blood  in  the  first  instance;  fiv 
indiscriminate  mixture  (though  firequenHy  pnu^iaed 
by  those  who  consider  ''all  broed  to  lie  in  the 
mouth")  will  always  be  found  in  the  rear  iHien  ex« 
posedtoafeirtriaL 

Having  now  noticed  soma  of  the  kadhig  t<^ics 
of  controversy,  and  having  endeavoured  to  dhraw 
firom  the  opinions  of  some  and  the  practice  of 
otiiers,  it  will  only  be  necessary,  in  condnsion,  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  breeding  which  have 
been  omitted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper. 

That  some  particular  breeder  in  eadi  of  the  four 
ctosses  of  sheep  brought  under  view  posaesaes  a 
peculiar  talent,  which  enables  him  to  discover  tiia 
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true  points  of  ezcelleiice,  cannot  be  doubted.  It 
is  not  intended  either  to  excite  or  gratify  a  curiosity 
on  this  heady  by  giving  names ;  but  those  who  are 
distinguished  in  either  class  will  easily  be  guessed 
by  their  fellow  breeders.  This  talent  is  a  peculiar 
privilege  or  gift,  which  cannot  be  communicated  to 
another ;  and  it  is  this  which  enables  its  possessor 
to  arrive  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and  by 
which  means  he  is  able  to  select  from  that  class 
over  which  Providence  has  placed  him«  that  peculiar 
animal  which  will  produce  the  best  of  his  kind ;  and 
by  a  continued  application  of  this  gift,  he  at  length 
establishes  a  family  superior  to  all  others  of  that 
class.  But  as  this  breeder  is  subject  to  mortality, 
when  the  time  arrives  for  him  to  pass  away,  that 
discriminating  talent  dies  with  him.  He  may  be 
followed  by  one  or  more  who  have  been  instructed 
by  him,  or  who  have  by  some  chance  entertained 
practically  similar  views ;  but  the  spirit  is  gone !  a 
new  set  of  ideas  are  brought  into  operation.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  extraordinary  if  the  character  of  the 
fLo6k  should  change  in  proportion  to  the  change  of 
views  entertained  by  the  successor;  and  this  will 


account  for  the  failure  of  many  who  have  apparently 
followed  in  the  steps  of  their  predecessors.  Names 
will  doubtless  arise  in  the  mind,  and  be  applied  to 
those  gentlemen  who  once  excelled,  but  whose 
flocks  are  now  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the 
mass;  and  such  flocks  may  be  expected  gradually 
to  recede  towards  the  common  point,  till  some 
master-mind  arise  to  bring  them  again  into  notice. 
A  continual  change  is  thus  brought  about  in  flocks 
once  highly  valued,  now  no  longer  distinguishable. 
The  only  thing  thai  is  likely  to  delay  their  lapsed 
state,  is  the  fact  of  their  having  been  bred  under 
the  same  mind  for  a  long  succession  of  years, 
which  will  have  so  completely  indentified  them 
with  each  other  (if  such  an  expression  may  be 
allowed),  that  it  will  require  a  proportionate  time 
again  to  reduce  them. 

Whether  this  state  of  things  will  continue,  or 
whether  science  can  step  in,  in  time  to  prevent  the 
evil,  and  ^  the  principles  of  breeding  upon  an 
established  basis,  is  not  clearly  (Hscemedby 
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It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  at  this  period 
of  increased  and  increasing  knowledge,  there  should 
exist  a  good  deal  of  perplexing  uncertainty  as 
respects  the  botanical  character  of  these  valuable 
plants.  We  know  that  the  true  beets  belong  to  the 
natural  order  Chenopoda  (goosefoots),  among 
which  this  genus  is  distinguished  by  having  (with 
one  or  two  exceptions)  large  succulent  roots,  and 
a  calyx  adhering  to  a  single  kidney-shaped  nut, 
thus  forming  a  husky  seed,  which  is  of  a  rude 
figure ;  but  of  the  species  or  varieties  there  are  dif- 
ferent opinions,  and  also  manifest  contradictions  in 
respect  to  the  plant  which  was  employed  in  France 
during  the  war  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and 
hence  called  the  sugar  beet.  In  fact,  from  all  that  I 
can  learn,  the  cultivators  of  England  know  little  or 
nothing  of  this  beet,  either  theoretically  or  practi- 
cally. This  doubt  is,  perhaps,  of  minor  conse- 
quence, since  it  has  been  decided  that  little,  if  any, 
economy  is  exercised  by  the  preparation  of  beet- 
bread;  and  that,  after  all,  true  fiurmer's  grist,  or 
"  one-way  flour" — ^which  contains  all  the  fine  pol- 
lard, and  rejects  only  the  coarse  brans — ^produces 
the  most  wholesome  and  cheapest  loaf  that  a  family 
can  consume :  it  being  also  understood  that  the 
coarse  bran  itself,  though  removed  from  the  flour, 
be  still  employed  in  preparing  the  water  with  which 


the  dough  Is  to  be  made  up.  This  digression  may 
be  permitted,  in  order  at  once  to  set  at  rest  the 
inquiry  concerning  various  adjuncts  (of  which  beet 
was  one)  to  flour  on  the  score  of  economy. 

The  late  Mr.  Loudon  mentions  five  species  of 
beet  in  the  "  Encydopodia  of  Rants;"  two  of 
which  refer  to  the  subject  of  this  paper.  F!rst» 
Beta  vulgaris  (the  garden-beet),  Betterave  of  the 
French;  and  second,  Beta  cycla  or  sicula  (the 
chard,  the  white  beet),  to  which  is  attached  the  fol- 
lowing specific  description:  ''Leaves  with  very 
thick  ribs;  flowers  three  together;  root  scarcely 
any."  Yet,  in  the  historical  note  appended,  we 
read  that  it  is  the  "  mangold"  of  Kraut,  the  Biettola 
of  the  Italians — employed  as  a  spinage  in  horticul- 
ture, and  for  being  used  as  chard  or  asparagus ; 
and  in  foreign  agriculture  for  the  production  of 
sugar! 

In  the  *'  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening,"  the  same 
author,  speaking  of  the  common  red  beet,  says 
that  "  from  one  variety,  having  a  red  skin  but 
white  flesh,  sugar  is  prepared,  in  some  parts  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands ;  but  this  manufacture, 
introduced  under  Buonaparte's  reign,  is  now  almost 
entirely  given  up." 

The  article  Beta,  of  the  "  Penny  Cycbpaedia," 
species  3,  Cycte,  has  the  foUoTOig  passage  :—'*  It 
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is  cultivated  like  the  comm<m  beet ;  tmt  the  leaves 
only  are  used  iu  soUfiS,  Of  their  fibs  are  cut 
out,  and  stewed  like  sea-kail.  They  have,  however, 
an  earthy  taste,  which  it  is  not  ill  the  power  Of 
cookery  wholly  to  remove  $  on  which  account  they 
are  little  esteemed."  But  the  same  article  intro- 
duces  species  2,  "Beta  altissima  (mangel  wur^), 
a  much  krger  and  coarser  plant  than  the  common 
beet.  Independently  of  their  use  for  cattle, 
mangel  wursel  roots  have  been,  and  are  ittll  exten- 
sively employed  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.*'  Again :— *'  But  the  French  have  preferred 
a  perfectly  white  kind,  which  is  said  U)  exceed  the 
former  in  nutritive  properties,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  to  one." 

From  all  these  Utterly  discordant  passages,  it  is 
evident  that  we  in  England  know  nothing  of  the 
true  sugar  beet;  and  if,  as  I  falfer,  that  species  or 
vanety  is  identical  with  **  the  white  kind''  last 
mentioned,  we  ought  to  obtain  the  seed,  were  it 
only  for  the  nutrimental  quality  which  is  SO  pre- 
dominant* 

I  have  cultivated  two  kinds  of  red  beet.  The 
one  which  is  to  be  preferred  as  a  table  vegetable 
((dther  boiled  and  hot,  or,  when  cold,  sliced,  salted, 
and  covered  with  vinegar)  is  of  a  fiill  and  rich 
purple  in  the  foliage  as  well  aS  the  foots ;  afid  the 
red-rooted,  with  green  leaves,  the  ribs  and  veins  of 
which  are  of  a  purplish  red^^thls  variety  Is  of  a 
lancer  and  courser  habit  than  the  former;  both, 
however,  are  distinct  from  the  true  mangold,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Germany  by 
the  Lite  Br.  Lettsom  about  sizt^  years  since.  The 
varieties  seen  by  me  have  very  long  spindles,  riaing 
high  above  the  toil;  some,  yellow  in  tint;  others 
of  a  dirty  red  outside,  the  flesh  within  whitish, 
mottled,  and  streaked  with  red  i  the  leaves  of  both 
are  green  i  the  midribs  and  veins  either  purple  or 
yellowish,  according  to  the  variety. 

The  common  white  (sicula  or  cycta)  I  have  also 
grown,  and  can  attest  that  it  has  no  useful  roots 
whatever,  and  can  in  no  respect  be  identified  with 
the  true  saccharine  beet* 

To  finish  the  questionof  species  and  their  qualities, 
I  find,  by  very  recent  articles,  that  some  persons 
mention  the  turnip-rooted  as  an  early  beet,  the 
large  red  and  the  yellow-rooted  for  bulk,  and  for 
flavour  the  dwarf  red  and  ydlowj''  Castelnaudary'' 
•—of  French  origin,  we  may  infer  from  its  specific 
title — also  the  white  silician  beet 

tvvtvM  Of  run  6Aiii>«if  nntre. 

Soil. — All  authors  agree  on  this  point.  It  should 
be  a  free,  sandy,  workable  loam,  with  few  stones, 
naturally  rich — ^by  which  term  is  implied,  replete 
with  decayed  fibrous  matter,  and  with  s^caie  of 
potassft— deeply  trenched,  manured  at  thebottonl. 


I  and  if  above  that,  with  some  perfectly  redtteed  dung 
(as  humus)  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
earth.  I  believe,  however  (as  is  the  case  with  tiie 
carrot),  that  a  pure,  maiden,  light  loam,  tnannred 
only  at  the  bottom  of  each  trench  (eighteen  inches 
deep),  is  the  safest  and  most  des&able  Maple. 
However^  experience  instructs  that  beet  will  succeed 
in  any  good  knd ;  for  not  only  have  I  gfown  mine 
for  sixteen  yeans  k  loams  of  dlflTerent  texture,  but 
two  years  since  I  had  oocassion  to  witness  a  large 
plantation  of  mangold,  the  ground  fbf  which  was 
raised  two  and  three  spits  deep,  having  been  me«« 
dow  hmd,  stifi^  and  dodding,  espedally  at  the 
bottom  spit,  that  lay  over  a  heavy,  maAy  chalk, 
which  spit  was  raised  to  the  stirflice,  while  the 
grass  turf  was  thrown  to  the  bottom  of  each  trench 
as  the  work  proceeded.  By  the  way,  I  may  remark 
in  passing,  that  this  tatff  substance,  two  faichM 
thick,  reversed  and  abundantly  salted,  produces  a 
frmdamental  manuring  of  admirable  qtuOlty. 

Preparatkn.'-tt  is  always  advantageous  to  trench 
ground  hi  gardens  during  autumn ;  to  mix  dnder« 
ashes  with  it,  if  stiff  and  bfaiding;  for  these  mdk>- 
rate  the  temperament,  and  add  gypsum  and  eilex : 
common  ffrttty  sand  does  not  improve  the  labourable 
texture  of  a  clayey  soil.  The  surface  should  be 
finished  by  Sctttnf  k  up  in  high  ridges.  If  natu- 
rally friable  and  sandy,  ridge-trenching  is  not 
feqnbedf  tlMi  addition  «f  a  good  loam  would  be  a 
great  improvement. 

Sounng.^UBtch,  is  a  proper  season,  nie  precise 
point  of  time  Is  to  be  determined  by  tho  states  of 
the  weather  and  ground!  the  former  shotild  be 
dry,  the  latter  free  and  loose,  so  as  to  be  reaAly 
pulverised  by  the  fork  and  rake.  The  seed  may 
be  mixed  with  three  tunes  Its  bulk  of  sandy  esrtfa, 
holding  just  water  sufficient  to  moisten  the  seed 
and  hasten  its  gennination.  In  the  mean  titfie  the 
ridges  of  the  plot  are  to  be  levelled  by  the  fcxrk,  the 
earth  moved  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches,  and  the 
surface  made  quite  level  by  the  rake. 

I  have  this  day  (March  ffj  sown  seed  of  the  deep 
purple  beet.  So  prepared ;  the  radicle  having  begun 
to  make  its  curve.  The  ground  also  being  fai  fine 
condition,  the  Hue  was  strained,  and  the  earth  made 
rather  firm  by  trea^Bng  along  its  course.  The  &- 
tance  of  line  from  fine  was  one  foot ;  and  each  difD 
was  made  by  carefrdly  pressing  the  back  of  a  long 
rake  along  tiie  course  of  the  fine,  which  gave  gnater 
firmness  to  the  ground,  and  increased  the  level 
depth  of  the  drill.  The  seed  and  sandy  earth  were 
trickled  along  the  groove;  and  the  work  finished 
offby  the  feet  first,  and  then  by  raking  to  a  fine 
surface. 

I  may  here  mention  that  having  moistened  the 
sandy  earth  too  freely,  the  germination  had  become 
active,  and,  in  one  night  aftem^  not  only  the 
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radicle,  but  the  plumules  of  some  seeds  were  deve- 
loped; so  that  I  added  fresh  seeds  to  each  drill,  to 
secure  a  sufficient  crop. 

I  thus  mention  an  actual  experiment,  as  a  guide 
and  cration;  and,  moreoTer,  to  enable  me  to  state 
another  prenoos  operation  and  its  results.  Last 
jear  I  sowed  much  later,  and  rains  fell  coinously  in 
April  and  May.  Nevertheless,  so  sudden  and 
violent  was  the  access  of  dry,  hot  weather,  that 
scarcely  a  seed  germinated ;  or,  if  it  did,  the  plants 
were  so  destroyed  cither  by  heat  or  vermin  that  I 
was  obliged  to  sow  a  second  time.  Hence  I  had 
no  hopes  of  a  single  beet  tin  after  the  rains  of  July, 
and  then  several  ran  off  to  seed. 

Bnly  sowing,  made  before  drought  sets  in,  in 
drills  covered  fuDy  one  inch  with  fine  earth,  war* 
rants  the  expectation  of  a  good  crop. 

The  subsequent  culture  of  small  purple  beet 
consists,  first,  in  making  the  surface  pratty  finn  by 
a  light  roller ;  then,  when  the  plants  are  seen,  and 
become  a  little  firm,  to  thin  them  out  to  distances 
of  a  few  inches,  and  to  Dutch-hoe  the  spaces ;  and 
finally,  to  thin  a  second  time  when  three  inches 
high,  so  that  the  plants  remain  Iran  nine  to  twelvs 
inches  ssunder. 

Weeds  must  always  lie  kept  under  by  timely 
hoeings,  whieh  slso  tend  to  feed  the  plants^  by  en- 
abling ibfi  moved  snrfiice  of  the  gronad  to  attnct 
and  retain  that  moisture  which  the  atmosphere  is 
sure  to  supply  even  in  the  dryest  seasons. 

Maiiffold,  ct  Miangil^wmrg^^^TlaM  plant  I  haive 
occasionally  cnhivnted  tm  ibod  for  a  nfilch  cow. 
He  routine  of  mtnagement  was  much  th6  same  in 
principle  as  that  detailed  for  beet.  All  my  hmd 
was  trenched  two  or  three  spits  deep ;  but  in  some 
places  the  loam  was  more  close^  with  binding  grit, 
tha  in  otbesv,  and  it  was  in  snch  land  the  man- 
gold wtas  grown,  and  greater  spaces  were  aOowed 
than  those  allotted  to  the  red  beet.  In  our  neigh- 
bottrhood  farmers  pay  little  attention  to  the  plant, 
and  I  have  not  seen  a  plantation  of  any  extent  for 
jmrSf  though  I  am  certain  k  could  be  produced  to 
a  liill  reuuaeratkm.  I,  ih&nbne,  shall  at  once 
refer  to  the  experiment  before  aSuded  to,  which 
fidiljr  determined  wfiat  might  be  done  in  land  that 
liad  previously  borne  no  other  crop. 

In  1849,  some  tbne  io  Apiil,  a  large  piece  of  n 
grass  meadow  was  ifeociieu  by  spade  and  fonc 
i^om  two  to  three  spits  deep,  and  the  turf  was  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  each  trench,  the  lowest  soil  beng 
brought  to  the  top*  Hue  earth  was  a  pale^  oehrous 
yellow,  abounding  with  iints,  owing  to  the  con* 
tiguity  of  Out  chalk,  wlAch  subsoil  rests  upon 
gravd.    The  middle  spit  was  a  sound  brick-earth. 


free  enough  to  the  tools ;  the  upper  spit,  which  was 
turned  over  the  turves^  consisted  of  a  lighter  and 
better  soil,  enriched  by  the  fibrous  matter  of  grass- 
roots. 

Bvery  labourer  objected  to  this  inversion  of  the 
strata,  saying  that  nothing  would  prosper  in  the 
bad  loam  thus  brought  to  the  surfilce.  However, 
the  occupier  chose  to  proceed,  and  merely  added 
some  spit-dung  to  that  surface,  and  had  it  worked 
in  by  the  tools.  The  seed  was  then  sown  in  drills 
about  eighteen  inches  asunder  and  two  inches 
deep.  I  believe  they  were  only  trodden  in^  and 
then  rsked  over,  to  level  the  plot  snd  remove  the 
exposed  stones. 

The  plants  rose  very  well,  and  were  thinned  by 
degrees  to  distances  of  eighteen  inches:  they 
turned  ont  tobethetwovarietiss'the  pale  red  and 
yellow^rooted.  Here  and  there  insects  caused  a 
blank,  but  in  the  main  they  prospered  exceedhigly. 
The  hoe  was  frequently  employed,  and  no  weeds 
suffered  to  exist.  The  plants  attained  a  very  large 
growth,  standing  many  inches  above  the  surfiwe. 
Nothing  more  was  done,  and  the  crop  was  stored 
in  a  sort  of  stack  in  the  open  sir,  imd  thatched  over, 
whence  it  was  taken  as  required  for  cows. 

Antliors  diifisr  m  their  trsstment  of  tUs  rooti 
dkttmces  nrry,  and  results  aire  never  alike.  Some 
recommend,  fai  JleUt  culture,  to  steep  the  tfadds  in 
urine  and  /tme— a  very  unchemical  q>plica&)ni 
tending  to  decompose  any  existing  aasmoniacal 
salt  If  lime  is  to  be  usedi  it  should  be  qipfied 
with  a  steep  of  weak  brine.  The  drlD-maehine  for 
sowing,  and  the  horse-hoe  and  scuille  for  deanhig 
the  spaces,  are  recommended ;  they  also  act  on  the 
soil  itself  by  rousing  the  power;  which  all  newly 
disturbed  soil  possesses*  of  attracting  water. 

Of  course  the  field  treatment  must  be  on  a  mofe 
bold  scale  than  that  of  the  garden ;  still,  the  pro- 
cesses are  one  in  principle.  If  the  lower  leaves  of 
fuU»gro¥m  pknts  are  to  be  used  as  food  (as  those 
were  in  the  experiment  doBcribed),  they  should  be 
twisted  cff,  not  cut  by  knife;  and  this  also  should 
be  observed  in  storing,  as  the  wounds  so  inflicted 
do  not  cause  the  discharge  of  juice.  I  cannot  en- 
large, and  therefore  close  this  article  by  referring 
to  a  paper  at  p.  935>  of  this  magatine,  on  the  com- 
poison  of  the  potato  with  the  mangold,  carrot, 
tmnip,  ftc,  by  Professor  Johnston.  like  all  the 
other  writings  of  this  truly  practical  chemist,  we 
perceive  no  trace  of  that  flare  and  "  dandyism''  of 
chemieal  science  which  but  too  frequently  are  owt 
withy  to  the  great  perftedty  of  those  who  cannot 
apptechUe  the  modem  cabalistic  symbds.  Mr. 
Johnston  is  a  plain  and  evidently  hxdd  investigator, 
whose  object  it  is  to  explain  and  improve. 
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AGRICULTURE     IN     SCOTLAND. 

TO  THE    EDITOR  OF   THE  WESTERN   TIMES. 


Sir,— A  few  weeks  since  I  troubled  you  wth  an 
account  of  the  method  adopted  in  the  southern 
coimties  of  Scotknd,  of  paying  farm  labourers,  &c. ; 
therefore  have  again  taken  the  liberty  of  trespassing 
on  your  valuabk  columns,  by  giving  your  agricul- 
tural readers  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
farming  operations  are  conducted  in  the  Lothians 
of  ScoUand  or  counties  of  Haddington,  Edinburgh, 
and  Linlithgow.  I  shall  not  enter  minutely  into  de- 
tails :  those  who  wish  to  be  more  fully  acquainted 
with  Scotch  fanning  should  visit  the  country  ;  and 
whether  they  do  so  on  a  tour  of  profit  or  amusement, 
they  will  be  most  amply  repaid. 

The  Lothian  hjnM  consist  each  of  from  200  to  500 
Scotch  acres,  the  Scotch  acre  being  one-foorth  larger 
than  the  English  statute  acre,  therefore  I  shall  limit 
my  remarks  to  the  current  acre  of  the  Lothians.  A 
farm  of  300  to  500  acres  is  by  common  consent  the 
utmost  which  one  farmer  is  thought  capable  of 
managing.  The  farm  buildings  are  small,  compact, 
and  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  hrm,  and  have 
alwavs  a  steam  engine  of  six  to  eight  horse  power 
for  threshing,  and  other  purposes.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  farm-yard  is  the  awelling  of  the  grieve,  or 
bailiff;  for  every  farmer  keeps  abailiff,  who  superin- 
tends everything  on  the  faiin,  and  is  coanisant  of 
everything  that  goes  in  or  out  of  the  farnMJuildingB. 
I  found  the  grieves  universally  clever,  acute,  and 
sensible,  and  their  minds  open  to  what  was  passing 
in  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  unme- 
diate  neighbournood :  this  speaks  well|of  what  edu- 
cation has  done  for  the  peasantry  of  this  part  of 
Scotland.  The  farmers  themselves  aremen  of  much 
superior  education,  manners,  and  style  of  living  to 
the  possibly  equallv  wealthy  ones  of  the  fanmng 
counties  of  Englana:  they  are  all  of  most  hospitable 
habits.  Few  ofthem  are  without  a  handsome  phae- 
ton for  the  use  of  the  female  members  of  their  family. 
One  feature  throughout  the  Lothian  farms  may  be  re- 
marked— a  great  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the 
crops.  Not,  as  elsewhere,  here  a  good  farmer  and 
there  a  bad  one,  here  a  £uling  crop  and  there  a  mid- 
dling one,  and  here  again  a  finer  one,  but  nearly 
all  the  same ;  showing  that  fanning  is  there  reduced 
to  a  science,  leaving  nothing  uncertain  but  the  sea- 
sons. The  farms  are  dividS  into  fields  of  from  20 
to  50  acres  each,  the  hedges  are  dipt  low  and  thin, 
and  the  ditches  covered  in,  so  as  to  occupv  as  little 
space  as  possible.  There  are  no  trees  in  tne  hedge- 
rows, ana  few  furrows  in  Uie  land ;  and  thus,  between 
one  thing  and  another,  the  entire  area  of  the  farm 
is  made  productive,  and  the  expense  of  fences  and 
gates  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Another  thing 
worth  noting  is,  that  permanent  grass,  either  as 
meadow  or  pasture,  is  unknown,  or  nearly  so :  the 
only  hay  or  pasture  is  derived  from  artificial  grass 
sown  in  the  regular  rotation  of  crops.  The  rent  of 
the  Lothian  fama  is  from  £3  10s.  to  £7  per  acre, 
and  these  high  rents  the  Darmers  not  only  pay  but 
thrive  upon.  They  are  enabled  to  pay  these  rents 
and  thnve,  partly  by  the  heavy  eropi  arising  from 


shfful  cultivation,  and  partly  by  economy  ofmanaye- 
ment  in  every  demurtment.  Actual  wages,  however, 
are  as  high  as  in  England,  viz. — 10s.  to  lis.  a  week 
for  a  common  labourer,  12s.  for  a  ploughman,  and 
9d.  a  day  for  women — ^tcn  hours  to  the  day.  As  to 
the  great  amount  of  produce,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  land  is  under  the  pUmyh,  Five 
ouarters  of  wheat,  ten  of  oats,  seven  of  barley,  and 
nom  thirty  to  thir^-five  tons  of  tumqps,  an  xedumed 
a  good  average  to  the  acre. 

Economy  of  management  is  shown  in  the  diidsion 
of  employment  confining  the  attention  of  the&rmer 
to  as  few  points  as  possible,  in  a  due  rotation  of 
crops,  BO  as  to  have  no  land  lying  idle  or  unpro- 
ductive, and  in  the  use  of  madimes  and  horses  in- 
stead of  manual  labour,  whenever  circumstances  ad- 
mit of  it. 

All  the  Lothian  fiEurms  are  held  on  19  years'  leases, 
and  the  rents  wholly  or  inrtly  com  rents,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  yearly  fluctuations  of  the  price  of 
com.  Without  a  long  lease,  the  farmers  would  not 
lay  out  their  capital  in  the  free  manner  they  now  do, 
and  with  a  long  lease  they  feel  independent  of  their 
landlords,  more  as  if  they  were  the  actual  proprietors. 
In  consequence  of  this  independence  and  part  owner- 
ship, as  it  were,  of  their  farms,  men  of  much  superior 
rank,  education,  and  capital  engage  in  the  business 
of  fanning  than  is  the  case  in  England,  or,  indeed, 
than  ever  willbe  the  ease  in  England  under  existing 
drcumstanoes. 

The  foundation  of  all  improvements  in  the  Scotch 
farming  is  the  system  of  thorough  draining  j  and  so 
essential  is  this  considered,  that  most  of  the  land  is 
deemed  unworthy  of  being  farmed  at  aU  until  it  has 
undergone  this  operation.  The  drains  are  made  al 
regular  distances,  from  15  to  30  feet  or  more  apart, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  from  24  to  30 
inches  deep.  The  general  course  of  cropping  in  tiie 
Lotiuans  is — ^wheat  after  summer  frdlow;  turnip, 
barley,  seeds  down  for  one,  two,  or  three  ymn  as 
circumstances  vary ;  oats.  When  the  land  is  very 
stiff,  a  crop  of  beans  and  peas  is  taken. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give,  in  a  somewhat 
unconnected  way,  the  results  of  my  observations  on 
the  Lothian  farming,  where  high  rents,  high  profits, 
and  a  well  paid  and  contented  peasantry  are  all  seen 
combined  in  a  pleasing  union.  It  is  an  interesting 
Question,  but  one  I  am  not  poing  to  enter  upon,  how 
this  improved  system  of  cuUnrationcan  be  introdooad 
into  England  ?  I  am  incUned  to  tltink  the  sapeAx 
and  more  practical  education  of  the  Scotch  has  been 
at  the  bottom  of  the  improved  state  of  things.  Edu- 
cation has  given  the  knowledge  which  has  enabled 
them  to  apply  then:  capital  wiu  success,  and  to  ex- 
tract from  the  landowner  the  long  lease,  which  en- 
ables them  to  invest  their  capital  with  safety  as  well 
as  success.  Trusting  theee  few  remarks  will  be 
found  worthy  a  place  in  your  paper. 

Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

R.  S.  Hbws. 

Broadclist,  February  17M,1847. 
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ASSIGNATION    OF    LEASES    IN    SCOTLAND. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE    FARMER'S   MAGAZINE. 


Pin,— I  beg  to  address  you  in  your  capacity  of 
editor,  and  in  the  fewest  words  in  which  I  can  make 
myself  intelligible,  on  a  subject  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  business,  has  repeatedly  and  strongly 
recommended  itself  to  my  attention.  I  address 
myself  to  you  on  this  important  subject— important 
to  Scotland — knowing  well  the  effective  aid  you  are 
always  disposed  to  give  to  every  rational  proposal 
which  promises  in  any  way  to  advantage  that  coun- 
try, and  remove  any  injudicious  restriction  on 
agriculture  and  agricultural  property,  and  from  the 
high  respect  I  entertain  for  your  opinion  on  general 
questions ;  and,  besides,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
conceal  how  much  it  weighs  with  me,  that  I  have 
the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  any  suggestion, 
coming  with  the  sanction  of  your  approval,  will 
certainly  meet  with  due  attention  in  the  desired 
quarters. 

I  now  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  under  your 
consideration  a  proposal  for  such  an  alteration  in 
the  law  as  would  render  an  assignation  of  leases  in 
Scotland  available  as  securities ;  and  for  the  easy 
and  expeditious  transmission  of  such  leases ;  and 
the  constitution,  transmission,  and  extinction  of 
securities  for  debt  thereon. 

The  establishment  of  a  separate  record  for  leases 
and  sub-leases,  and  assignations  thereof,  would 
necessarily  form  the  basis  of  this  arrangement; 
and  any  assignation  therein  duly  registered  should 
be  held  to  form  a  good  and  effectual  security  in  all 
questions  between  the  assignees  and  the  other  cre- 
ditors of  the  tenant,  and  other  parties  deriving 
right  from  him ;  leaving  to  the  law,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  the  completion  of  the  right  of  the  assignees 
as  regards  the  landlord  or  sub-tenant  in  cases  where 
there  has  been  a  sub-lease. 

Thi^  cannot  be  condemned,  at  all  events,  as  any 
new  idea ;  as,  from  obscure  hints  dropped  here  and 
there  in  their  writings,  a  comprehensive  plan  of  this 
nature  would  appear  to  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  distinguished  jurists  of  the  last  century  not 
to  talk  of  any  later  notice  of  the  subject  as  re- 
gards attempts  at  legislation,  or  lucid  exposition 
like  Mr.  Hunter's,  whose  remarks  nearly  coincide 
with  what  follows. 

In  the  existing  state  of  agricultural  industry,  and 
from  the  no  small  difficulty  often  found  to  procure 
the  safe  investment  of  capital,  it  would  be  highly 
advantageous  to  fall  upon  any  effective  means  of 
rendering    leases    available    as    securities.     Her 


Majesty  has  just  been  pleased  to  appoint  a  body  of 
commissioners  in  England  for  inquiring  whether 
the  burdens  on  land  in  that  country  can  be  dimi- 
nished, and  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system 
for  the  registration  of  deeds  and  the  simplification 
of  the  forms  of  conveyance.  As  regards  landed 
property,  we  in  Scotland,  you  are  aware,  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  registration,  and  our  forms  of  convey- 
ance have  also  been  somewhat  simplified,  and  there 
is  a  great  outcry  about  farther  simplification  and 
cheapening  of  conveyance.  But  we  want  the  bene- 
fits of  registration  extended  to  leases  in  some  such 
manner  as  the  following,  and  for  the  reasons  I  shall 
presently  state : — 

In  agricultural  leases  of  ordinary  duration,  even 
granted  at  reasonable  rents,  there  must  be  often  a 
large  and  comparatively  permanent  outlay,  the  pro- 
fits of  which  the  tenant  cannot  hope  to  derive  until 
the  duration  shall  have  far  advanced,  and  frequently, 
not  until  near  the  expiration  of  the  tack. 

In  leases  of  large  manufactories  and  other  sub- 
jects the  first  outlay  is  often  immense :  so  also  in 
leases  of  minerals. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  of  great  importance  to  the  lessee  in  this 
age  of  manufacturing  activity  and  commercial  en- 
terprise, to  procure  a  loan  larger  and  more  perma- 
nent than  can  be  obtained  on  any  species  of  per- 
sonal security,  could  he  convert  his  invested  capital 
and  prospective  profits  into  an  available  source  of 
credit.  Could  he  obtain  this  much  coveted  advan- 
tage, and  enjoy  it  under  the  security  of  a  statute,  a 
man  of  enterprise,  by  spirited  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  science, 
might  be  induced  to  extend,  while  he  rendered  more 
productive,  his  future  operations.  The  economist 
and  statesman  will  no  doubt  here  bear  in  mind  that 
improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  consequent 
simplification,  coupled  with  increased  rapidity  in 
the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  never  fail  to 
produce  cheapness  of  fabric.  In  this  advantage  the 
public  is  ultimately  the  chief  participator. 

The  landlord  would  reap  benefit  from  the  more 
certain  pa}'ment  of  the  rent,  and  the  subject  matter 
of  the  hypothie  would  be  augmented  by  the  new 
investments  and  increasing  resources  of  the  tenant. 

The  accumulated,  and  ever  accumulating,  hoards 
of  the  capitalist  would  find  a  beneficial  outlet ;  and 
opportunity  for  remunerative  investment  at  fair 
rates  would  speedily  be  opened  up. 
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As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  legislation,  I  may 
mention  that,  notwithstanding  all  practical  difficul- 
ties, I  am  well  aware  of  many  instances,  as  Mr.  Hun- 
ter states,  where  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Scotland  to  create,  in 
transactions  with  copartneries,  aectirities  not  dnly 
over  leases  of  manufacturing  subjects,  but  over 
apparatus  and  utensils,  and  this  in  some  cases  for  ab- 
solute loans,  in  others  to  cover  floating  advances  on 
bills,  &c. ;  the  borrower  assigning  his  lease  and  the 
apparatus  and  machinery,  per  inventory,  to  the 
lender;  the  latter  intimating  the  assignation;  the 
borrower  thereupon  changing  the  firm,  executing 
and  communicating  a  new  contract  of  copartnery 
to  the  lender,  and  taking  a  sub-lease  of  ihe  pre- 
mises and  apparatus,  &c.,  from  him ;  the  rent  in 
such  sub-lease  being  stated  at  a  sum  sufficient  to 
cover  the  tack  duty,  the  interest  of  the  sum  lent, 
and  occasionally  including  a  compensation  for  tear 
and  wear.  Although  no  rent  is  actually  paid,  a 
fixed  rent  is  introduced,  to  enable  the  creditor  to 
sequestrate  in  case  of  insolvency.  But  as  none  of 
these  transactions,  that  I  have  heard  of,  have  as  yet 
been  subjected  to  judicial  inquiry  and  decision,  it 
would  be  presumptuous  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to 
their  validity  or  otherwise.  They  have  been,  in 
practice,  generally  intended  as  temporary  securities 
in  emergencies.  It  is  abundantly  dear^  however, 
that  prudent  legislation  would,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  be  both  acceptable  and  salutary. 

I  would  especially  venture  to  press  this  subject, 
so  far  as  regards  agricultural  leases,  upon  you,  and 
through  you  upon  the  minister,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and  this  I  am  emboldened  to  do  from  two 
considerations.  It  would  be  extremely  popular 
tritb  the  agricultural  interest,  and,  upon  their  own 
principles,  could  not  fail  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  confessedly  necessary 
for  the  tenantry  of  this  country  to  make  redoubled 
exertions  in  contemplation  of  the  anticipated  con- 
sequences of  the  withdrawal  of  protection.  Im- 
provements in  culture  must  involve  additional  out- 
lay ;  and  improvements  in  culture  will,  it  is  gene- 
rally allowed,  be  necessary  to  enable  the  British  far- 
mer to  cope  with  foreign  and  colonial  competition. 
This  would  appear,  then,  to  be  the  happy  moment 
for  the  legislature  to  step  forward,  and,  by  its  judi- 
cious and  well  timed  sanction,  to  enable  the  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  tenant  to  make  his  lease 
available  by  assignation,  as  a  security  on  which  to 
obtain  the  necessary  funds  to  empower  him  suc- 
cessfully to  cope  with  foreign  and  colonial  compe- 
tition. 

In  the  second  place.  Busied  as  the  legislature  is 
at  present  with  agricultural  legislation  for  Ireland, 


is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  consideration  of  this 
rational  and  valuable  boon  for  Scotland ;  sedng 
that  it  is  to  be  productive  of  unmingled  good  to 
landlord  and  tenant  and  capitalist,  that  it  is  attain- 
able at  little  cost,  and  that  it  can  entail  no  sup- 
posable  incotiyenience  or  derangement,  legal  or 
social. 

I  would  venture,  irith  previous  well-disposed 
legislators,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  to  propose  generally — 
That  a  separate  register  of  leases,  sub-leases,  assig- 
nations, and  extinctions  of  the  same,  and  other 
writings  relating  to  the  constitution,  transmission, 
and  extinction  of  securities,  be  kept ;  in  which  it 
shall  be  competent  to  register  aU  leases,  sub-leases, 
and  assignations  and  extinctions  of  the  same,  and 
other  rdative  writings  of  subjects  situated  in  the 
district ;  and  that,  after  such  registration,  the  prin- 
cipal copy,  with  certificate  of  registration  indorsed 
thereon,  or  an  extracted  copy  of  the  same,  will  be- 
come available  for  the  purposes  of  assignation.  The 
duties  may  be  performed  by  the  present  district- 
keepers  of  the  particular  registers  of  sasines ;  or 
Scotland  may  be  divided  into  districts  containmg 
several  contiguous  counties — as  post-office  facilities 
are  now  so  great — and  one  keeper  appointed  to 
each  district  so  constituted. 

That  a  general  register  be  kept  at  EdinbuiKb, 
with  a  separate  keeper,  in  which  may  be  recorded 
the  various  meetings,  &c.»  specified  above,  from 
Bby  part  of  Scotland. 

That  all  such  leases,  sub-leases,  assignation,  &c., 
&c.,  shall  be  preferable  in  competition  accordmg  to 
the  priority  of  their  respective  registrations,  and  to 
the  extent  that  shall  appear  on  the  register. 

That  nothing  in  any  new  act  contained  shall  pre- 
judice the  landlord's  right  of  hypothie ;  but  the  as- 
signation in  security  should,  on  registration,  have 
a  preference  over  all  otiier  creditors :  the  assignee 
not' to  be  responsible  for  the  rent,  unless  he  accept 
of  a  conditional  option  of  paying  the  rent,  and 
taking  an  assignation  to  the  hypothie. 

All  the  details  about  the  machinery  and,  office- 
bearers I  need  not  trouble  you  with  at  present. 

It  is  the  deUberate  opinion  that  such  a  measure 
as  I  have  above  shadowed  forth  would  be  attended 
with  very  considerable  practical  benefit,  and  would 
be  generally,  if  not  universally,  acceptable  in  Scot- 
land. It  would  be  regarded  as  a  boon  by  both 
manufacturer  and  agriculturist  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely politic  if  at  this  moment  Government  were 
to  come  forward  with  such  a  measure  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  agricultural  interest  s  for  the  conferring  of 
such  a  substantial  benefit  would  go  far  to  heal  up 
those  festering  wounds  which  a  great  pn^portion  of 
tiiat  party  insist  wiU  be  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
withdrawal  of  protection.    No  benefit,  that  I  know 
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of,  coiUd  be  bestowed  on  the  agricultural  interest, 
which  could  for  one  moment  stand  a  comparison 
with  what  I  have  ventured  to  recommend. 
I  am^  Sir,  your  very  obdt.  servant. 

Obiter  Dictum. 
P.S. — I  think,  with  fixity  of  tenure,  a  modification 
of  this  proposal  would  be  valuable  in  Ireland.  If 
fixity  of  tenure  were  conceded  in  Ireland,  there  are 
many,  very  many,  willing  and  able  to  improve  their 
native  country.  If  valuable  improving  leases,  on  a 
proper  system,  were  granted  them,  containing  judi- 
cious clauses,  there  would  be  no  want  of  capital  to 
back  up  and  second  their  endeavours,  if  they  were 
only  allowed  to  assign  such  valuable  leases  as  tem- 
porary securities  for  advances  for  improvements. 
Extensive  and  judicious  ameliorations  would  thus 
be  carried  on,  which  corld  not  fail  to  result  in  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country  and  the  people, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  would  ultimately  prove 
abundantly  profitable  to  both  borrower  and  lender, 
Edinburgh,  February  23.  O.  D. 


VALUE  OF  SEWER  WATER. 
fFrom  the  Liverpool  Health  of  T\mns  Advocate.) 

If  we  take  the  population  of  Liverpool  at  300,000, 
their  annual  prodaoe  of  sewer  water  would,  according  to 
Mr.  Smith's  (of  Deanston)  data,  be  7,140,485,676  gal- 
Ions  ;  and  if  uee  could  be  found  for  all  qf  it^  at  the 
yearly  rate  of  17,920  gallons  per  acre,  it  would  fertilise 
398,460  acres.  So  that,  allowing  about  one-half  of  the 
saving  to  go  to  the  farmer,  there  would  still,  on  Mr. 
Smith's  data,  be  a  revenue  of  above  270,000/.  a  year  to 
the  town.  And  be  it  remembered  that  this  estimate 
resta  on  the  assumption  of  the  preeent  aewer  water 
being  used,  without  taking  into  account  the  improved 
drainage,  by  which  the  whole  soil  of  the  town  (that  to  a 
very  great  extent  is  now  otherwise  disposed  of)  will  be 
suspended  in  the  water  of  the  sewers,  and  increase  vastly 
ito  value  as  a  fertilising  agent. 

By  an  experiment  made  lately  in  Lancashire,  it  was 
proved  that  eight  tons  of  sewer  water  were  superior  in 
efficacy  to  fifteen  of  farm -yard  manure,  or  three  cwt.  of 
guano. 

We  need  hardly  say  that,  if  even  a  small  part  of  this 
be  true,  the  authorities  of  Liverpool  may  have  at  their 
command,  whenever  they  choose,  a  fund  amply  suffi- 
cient to  defray  every  necessary  expense  in  improving  the 
sanatory  condition  of  the  town.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clay, 
in  his  report  on  Preston,  has  given  a  calculation  in  which 
he  shows  that,  to  place  that  town  in  as  perfect  a  sana- 
tory condition  as  external  means  well  could,  a  sum  of 
money  would  be  required,  the  annual  intereei  of  which, 
to  be  raised  by  a  rate,  would  be  8,959/.  98.  8d.  For 
this  sum  the  whole  town  would  be  cleansed,  every  room 
in  it  ventilated,  every  house  would  have  a  water-closet 
and  drain,  the  needful  main  and  secondary  sewers  would 
be  laid  down,  and  half  of  the  town  supplied  with  water. 


To  meet  this  expenditure,  he  estimates  the  annual  value 
of  sewer  manure  at  25,000/. ,  and  the  whole  annual  saving 
from  improved  sanatory  condition,  a  lower  rate  of  insur- 
ance, &c.,  at  22,815/.  more.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
iceeily  expenditure  per  head  of  the  population,' for  every 
improvement,  would  be  about  three  farthings,  while  the 
whole  weekly  saving  per  head  would  be  4id.    This  may 
be  thought  somewhat  extravagant  by  those  who  have  not 
paid  attention  to  the  subject ;  but  let  us  see  what  the 
Towns'  Improvement  Company  actually  offers  to  do, 
and  what  it  is  about  to  do  for  Leicester,  and,  not  im- 
probably, for  Manchester  also.    The  proposal  for  Man- 
chester is — ^to  lay  on  pipes  to  every  cottage,  vritb  a 
constant  available  supply  of  water  to  the  extent  of  100 
gallons  per  diem  to  each  house,  for  a  penny  a  week  for 
houses  under  5/.  rent.    To  provide  every  cottage  of  the 
same  class  with  a  sink,  washhand-basin,  and  self-acting 
water-closet,  for  another  penny  a  week ;  and,  for  an  ad- 
ditional halfpenny  a  week,  to  keep  the  foot  pavement 
and  roadway  clean  by  the  sweeping-machine  and  wash- 
ing with  the  jet.    And  lastly,  '*  to  effect  street  sewerage 
and  pavement  on  terms  of  contract,  and  to  seek  ita  pro- 
fit from  an  undeveloped  source  of  revenue — the  appUca- 
tion  of  the  reftise  of  the  town  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture."   The  company  expecto  an  iBcome  of  twelve 
per  cent,  on  the  outlay  from  these  sources,  but  offers  to 
pay  over  one-half  of  all  dividends  above  eight  per  cent, 
to  the  Town  Council  as  an  improvement  fund.    The 
Towns'  Improvement  Company  has  in  connexion  with  it 
many  individuals  who  are  tiie  most  competent  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  subject ;  and  their  proposals  shew  the 
commercial  value  attached  to  sewer  water  as  a  source  of 
revenue.     Captain  Veteh,  R.E.,  one  of  their  engineers, 
says  in  his  evidence :  ''  If  the  three  objecta  of  supplying 
water  to  the  town,  extinguishing  fires,  and  of  sewering 
and  draimng,  were  skilfully  combined  into  one  system, 
and  if  each  town  secured  tiie  benefito  of  such  a  combi- 
nation to  the  inhabitanta  at  large,  their  comforto  and 
conveniences  might  be  met  either  very  cheaply,  or  even 
be  etUirelg  d^aged  by  a  proper  application  of  the  ma* 
nure." 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  sewer  water  for  agricul- 
ture, on  the  ground  of  malaria,  is  very  simply  answered 
by  the  fact  stated  by  competent  parties,  thai,  while  a 
top-dressing  of  stable-dung  gives  off  gaaes  for  six  days,  a 
dressmg  with  sewer-vrater  ceases  to  do  so  in  o«e  dag. 


BROMLEY.— Farmers'  Club.— On  Tuesday  even- 
ing week,  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  agriculturisto  of 
this  district  was  held,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  form- 
ing a  farmers'  club.  It  was  unanimously  resolved — 
**  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  an  association  to  be  deno- 
minated the  Bromley  and  West  Kent  Farmers'  Club." 
It  was  also  resolved — "  That  George  Warde  Norman, 
Esq.,  be  requested  to  take  the  presidency  of  the  pro* 
posed  institution."  Mr.  Norman  accepted  the  office 
for  the  first  year.  Mr.  6.  Colgate  was  appointed  secre- 
tary, pro  tern.  Under  the  gentlemen  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  club  will  carry 
forward  successfully  the  useful  objecta  contemplated. 

Y  2 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION, 

SUBJECT  :*-'' THE   COMPARATIVE    MERITS    OF  WAGGONS   AND    ONE-HORSE  CARTS 
FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OP  AGRICULTURE." 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Club  was  held 
at  the  Clnb  Honae,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  on  Mon- 
day evening,  March  1.  W.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  subject  appointed  for  discnssion  was,  "The 
comparatiTe  merits  of  waggons  and  one-horse  carts,  for 
the  purposes  of  agriculture." 

The  secretary  read  a  list  of  new  members  who  had 
been  elected  tiiat  day. 

The  Chairman  said.  Gentlemen,— It  is  gratifying 
to  me,  as  it  must  be  to  yourselTes,  to  find  tiiat  this  dub 
is  increasing  so  much  in  numbers ;  and  I  beUere  I  may 
add  that  it  is  increanng  equally  fast  in  usefulness.  I 
always  anticipated  tiiat  it  would  be  the  focus  of  all  the 
Farmers'  Clubs  in  the  country;  and  the  importance 
which  appears  now  to  be  attached  by  the  public  to  our 
discussions,  and  the  interest  which  is  fblt  in  our  pro- 
ceedings by  inifuential  parties,  oonTince  me  tiiat  I  was 
right  in  the  view  which  I  entertained.  We  have  of  late 
had  our  attention  drawn  to  Tarious  important  subjects 
relating  to  agriculture ;  and  to-day  the  committee  have 
been  engaged  for  several  hours  with  Mr.  Chadwick,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  upon  the 
important  question  of  "  Poor  Law  Settlement."  I  can 
only  say  that  so  long  as  we  are  making  ourselves  useful, 
I  for  one  shall  be  most  happy  to  afford  my  humble  ser- 
vices in  advancing  the  interests  of  this  dub.  Gentlemen, 
the  subject  for  discussion  this  evening,  is  one  of  a  prac- 
tical nature,  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Baker,  has  consented 
to  bring  before  you.  It  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance at  all  times,  as  it  hss  relation  to  the  economy 
of  labour.  Since  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  has, 
by  its  proceedings,  brought  the  application  of  the  sci- 
ence of  mechanics  to  bear  more  especially  upon  agri- 
culture, it  behoves  us,  as  practical  fanners,  to  use  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  select  those  instruments  and 
machines  which  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  And  dthough  we  have,  through- 
out the  country,  promoted  the  use  of  various  new  im- 
plements, still  I  think  that  as  regards  one  portion  of 
our  implements,  namely,  the  vehicles  used  for  the  con- 
veyance of  produce,  but  little  improvement  has  been 
generally  made  (Hear,  hear).  I,  for  one,  have  long 
been  a  convert  to  carts  as  preferable  to  waggons ;  but  I 
think  there  are  many  who  still  believe  that  waggons  are 
the  best.  I  fed  persuaded,  from  my  own  practicd  ex- 
perience, that  the  opinion  which  has  been  frequently 
stated,  that  a  saving  of  one- fifth  may  be  made  by  using 
carts  instead  of  waggons,  is  not  exaggerated  ;  and  I  do 
believe  that  the  more  the  question  is  brought  before  the 
public,  and  the  more  an  improved  kind  of  carts  \»  in- 
troduced into  the  various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
more  will  carts  be  used  in  preference  to  waggons  (Hear, 
hear).     I  will  say  no  more  on  the  subject  at  present, 


but  will  at  once  call  upon  Mr.  Baker  to  introduce  the 
question  for  discussion.  Before  I  sit  down,  I  wish  to 
state  that  in  the  interview  which  we  had  to-day  with 
Mr.  Chadwick,  tiiat  gentieman  appeared  not  in  his 
capadty  of  Secrefesry  to  the  Poor  Law  Commiflsioaers, 
but  in  his  private  capadty  as  seeking  infisrmation  before 
he  ddivers  his  evidence  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  BAKSR«-^Gentlemen,  havmg  propoeed  the  sub- 
ject which  is  placed  on  the  card  in  connexion  with  my 
name,  I  fed  bound  to  confess  on  tins  occasion  my  ina- 
bility  to  do  it  tiiat  justice  which  such  a  subject  requires. 
The  use  of  carts  has  been  introduced  as  yet  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  carts  have  been  used  by  myself  indivi- 
dually in  a  very  limited  degree ;  but  a  comparison  of  the 
statements  of  others,  and  the  observations  which  I  have 
made  myself,  have  quite  convinced  me  of  their  useful- 
ness. During  the  last  harvest,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  some  carts  of  this  description  (pointing  to  a 
modd  on  the  table)  at  work,  on  some  fisrms  in  Bedford- 
shire ;  never  having  seen  any  in  operation  before,  I  con- 
fess I  was  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  com  carried  by 
them.  Although  I  saw  the  fidds  mysdf,  witnessed  the 
process,  and  behdd  the  stubble,  I  fdt  some  hesitation 
afterwards  in  stating  the  number  of  acres  which  had  been 
cleared  within  a  certain  time  ;  and  until  gentlemen  came 
to  my  house,  and  repeated  in  my  presence  what  they 
too  had  seen,  I  did  not  do  so  witii  satisfaction  to  my- 
sdf. In  the  particular  instance  to  which  I  allude,  the 
wheat  was  of  very  good  strength,  that  is,  it  was  above 
the  ordinary  strength,  lliiity-five  acres  were  carted  in 
one  day  by  two  men,  one  man  pitching  and  the  other 
loading.  I  venture  to  say  tiiat,  under  ordinary  drcum- 
stances,  no  men  in  mine  own  district  would  have  carted 
much  more  than  half  that  quantity.  Twenty  acres  is 
quite  as  much  as  we  could  have  cdculated  upon  with 
our  waggons,  under  ordinary  drcumstances.  Assumhig 
that  the  wheat  shall  produce  from  one  to  two  waggon 
loads  of  sheaves  per  acre,  the  custom  with  us  is  to  carfy 
what  is  termed  four  layings  round,  above  the  sides  of  the 
waggons,  and  the  quantity  usudly  carted  is  from  30  to 
35  loads  per  day.  I  believe  every  one  in  our  district 
would  consider  tiiat  a  full  day's  work.  I  can  speak  with 
confidence  on  that  point,  because  for  many  years  I  as- 
sisted on  the  farms  which  my  Cither  occupied :  I  pitched 
half  the  wheat  on  the  farms  for  severd  years  in  succes- 
sion. We  used  to  estimate  the  work  in  this  way— six 
loads  to  be  pitched  before  breakftvt,  between  breakfast 
and  dinner  twelve  loads,  then  six  firom  dinner  to  the 
afternoon  med,  and  six  more  afterwards.  That  was 
conddered  a  full  day's  work.  Now,  when  I  inquired 
as  to  the  cost  of  carting  wheat  in  Bedfordahire, 
I  found  that  it  was  15d.  an  acre;  we  paid  from 
2s.  to   2s.    6d.     The  difference  was  therefore   about 
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half.  The  foUowiiig  day,  I  nw  the  men  at  work 
with  carta  again,  and  the  canae  of  the  dtlTerenoe 
which  I  have  mentioned  aa  regarded  ezpenae  then  be- 
came pretty  evident.  You  must  be  aware  that  in  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  waggon,  the  height  of  the  lowest  side 
is  from  six  to  seven  feet ;  that  is,  therefore,  the  lowest 
point  to  which  the  sheaves  would  require  to  be  lifted ; 
whilst,  in  the  case  of  a  cart,  seven  or  eight  feet  is  about 
the  highest  point  at  which  any  of  the  sheaves  would  have 
to  be  placed.  Therefore  a  man  using  a  waggon  is 
obliged  to  exert  himself  by  taking  the  wheat  on  the  fork, 
balancing  it  properly,  and  then  raising  it  to  the  neces- 
sary height.  Now,  with  a  cart,  no  such  effort  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  sheaves  are  taken  on  the  fork,  and  lifted 
without  much  effort  or  any  time  being  lost.  In  the  case 
of  the  waggon  an  increased  time  will  be  wasted  in  put- 
ting on  the  sheaves.  At  every  shock  of  wheat  the 
horses  are  brought  to  a  stand-still,  and  the  shock  is  put 
on  from  each  side  of  the  waggon.  Other  shocks  are  put 
on  until  they  get  to  the  end  of  the  field,  where  some 
three  or  four  minutes  are  occupied  in  turning.  Thus 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  operation,  and  much  loss 
of  time.  In  the  case  of  the  carts  to  which  I  have  referred, 
it  was  one  eoniinuou9  progression  forward.  A  boy 
came  with  the  cart,  the  man  being  already  inside,  the 
sheaves  were  put  in  motion,  and  the  boy  continued 
leading  the  horse  without  stopping.  That  load  was  no 
sooner  finished  than  another  empty  cart  was  ready  at  its 
tail ;  the  same  proceeding  went  on  with  a  third,  and  so 
throughout  the  day.  On  a  comparison  I  clearly  saw 
where  the  difference  laid,  that  it  laid  principally  in  the 
distance  to  which  the  wheat  had  to  be  raised  in  the  first 
instance,  and  secondly,  in  the  difficulty  of  moving  cum- 
brous waggons,  and  the  time  that  is  required  to  get  them 
bound  with  ropes  before  starting  homewards ;  thus  far  I 
have  only  stated  what  I  have  myself  observed,  and  so  far 
as  my  own  practice  is  concerned  I  can  say  but  very 
little  (Hear,  hear).  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the  in- 
troduction of  light  carts  would  be  beneficial,  not  only  at 
harvest  time,  but  at  all  periods  of  the  year.  We  in 
Essex  have  resorted  to  various  modes  of  constructing 
carts  in  order  to  secure  that  they  shall  do  the  least  possi- 
ble injury  to  the  land.  In  some  cases  broad  wheels  arc 
used,  ifl  others  narrow  ones,  but  in  all  some  peculiar 
construction  of  the  cart  is  adopted,  in  order  to  prevent, 
what  is  called,  cutting  up  the  land  by  carting  on  it  ma- 
nure. Now,  if  men  had  reasoned  on  the  matter,  they 
must  have  seen,  while  reflecting  on  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting injury  to  the  land,  that  more  injury  would 
be  produced  by  three  horses  than  would  be  effected 
by  carting  with  a  lighter  cart  and  one  horse.  The  system , 
however,  hasprevailed  in  many  districts  of  carrying  on  the 
land  large  quantities  of  manure— say  a  ton  and  a  half  at  a 
Ume^when  the  same  amount  might  have  been  conveyed 
upon  it,  by  three  operationa  with  one  horse,  with  ^less 
injury  to  the  land.  I  think  it  requires  no  reasoning  to  prove 
what  I  am  now  pointing  out.  Greater  facilities  in  many 
other  respects  are  connected  with  the  use  of  one-horse 
carts  than  with  waggons.  They  are  lighter  and  can  be 
more  easily  turned,  more  easily  managed  ;  they  may  be 
entmated  hi  the  hands  of  lads,  and  in  this  respect  they 


have  a  great  advantage  over  high  tumbrel  carts  with 
three  horses.    Although  I  am  advocating  the  use  of 
these  carts,  I  must  still  confess  that  there  are  particular 
descriptions  of  work  for  which  very  large  carts  would  bte 
necessary ;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  these  small  carts 
would  be  attended  with  great  benefit,  and  I  believe  that 
the  only  reason  why  they  have  not  made  way  to  a  greater 
extent  than  they  have  is  to  be  found  in  the  expense 
which  attends  the  changing  of  the  implements  on  a  farm, 
most  farmers  being  already  provided  with  implements, 
though  they  are  perhaps  becoming  less  and  less  suitable. 
Since  our  roads  have  been  so  much  improved,  we  have 
seen  the  necessity  of  introducing  a  lighter  description  of 
implements  than  were  formerly  used.     In  some  districts 
the  roada  have  been  so  much  improved  that,  instead  of 
two  horses,  one  horse  will  suffice  to  carry  a  load  of  the 
same  description  ;  the  load  is  lessened  to  the  horses  one 
in  four,  and  consequently  the  waggon  which  was  made 
to  resist  a  certain  power  on  the  part  of  the  horses  needs 
not  to  be  so  strong.    We  have,  in  fact,  from  time  to 
time  been  getting  waggons  and  trumbrel  carts  of  a 
lighter  description  than  those  which  we  used  formerly ; 
but  carts  of  this  description  (pointing  to  the  model)  have 
not  been  used  yet  to  any  considerable  extent.     1  am 
now  introducing  them  myself  on  my  own  farm.     I  have 
had  cast-iron  naves  from  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  which 
possess  a  considerable  advantage  over  the  common  wood 
naves.     In  the  case  of  wood  naves  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  earth  from  working  in  between 
the  wheels  and  axletree,  and  obbtructing  their  free  move- 
ment ;  but,  with  cast  iron  naves  of  this  description,  a 
part  works  under  the  cart,  giving  facilities  for  preserving 
that  part  of  the  wheel  clear  from  all  obstruction,  prevent- 
ing the  iiitervention  of  dirt  or  any  other  substance  which 
can  operate  against  the  wheel.  1  think  as  regards  this  por- 
tion of  the  cart  I  have  introduced  an  improvement.  I  find 
by  inquiry  of  those  employed  in  making  carts  of  this  de- 
scription, that,  whatever  the  size  of  the  cart  may  be,  it 
takes  just  the  same  time  to  form  the  standards  for  a  cart 
of  this  description.     I  have  ascertained  that  if  the  sides 
are  cut  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  and  three- 
quarter-inch  bolts  are  placed  through  the  bide,  and  made 
to  serve  underneath,  the  mortices  are  got  rid  of,  while 
the  cart  works  quite  as  well  as  when  managed  with  these 
standards ;  there  are  also  the  advantages  that  the  ex. 
pense  is  a  great  deal  lessened,  and  that  there  is  not  the 
same  liability  to  get  out  of  order.   I  have  had  some  carts 
made  on  that  principle  for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  they 
have  proved  better  and  stronger  than  the  carts  made  on 
the  other  system.     If  it  happens  to  be  dry  weather,  and 
the  sides  have  got  a  little  loosened,  they  are  brought 
down  to  a  perfect  bearing  by  the  screws,  and  made  al- 
most as  strong  as  they  were  in  the  first  instance.    As 
there  are  many  gentlemen  here  who  are  quite  competent 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  merits  of  carts  of  this  description 
I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your  time  any  longer.    As  I 
said  before,  I  came  here  unprepared  to  deliver  anything 
worth  your  hearing  upon  "  the  comparative  merits  of 
waggons  and  one*horse  carts.''    In  what  I  have  said  aa 
to  the  use  of  carts  I  have  given  you  the  result  of  the 
alight  attention  which  I  have  paid  to  the  manufacture  of 
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them  ;  having  always,  in  effect,  used  waggons  myself,  I 
have  rather  given  my  attention  to  thef  ma»w/ac^ttr«  of 
carts  than  used  them.  I  may  now  leave  the  matter  to 
other  gentlemen  who  are  present.  There  is  one  gentle, 
man  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  and  useful  article 
in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journai—l  allude 
to  Mr.  Hannam.  My  friend  Mr.  Mechi  has  done  more 
in  this  way  in  Essex  than  any  other  man.  He  has  cast 
a  shade  over  the  waggons.  Tbey  are  spirits  rather  too 
weighty  for  him  entirely  to  lay  within  a  short  period, 
but  I  do  not  doubt  that  he  will  ultimately  succeed.  I 
now  leave  the  subject  which  it  has  been  my  task  to  in- 
troduce,  thanking  you  for  the  attention  which  you  have 
paid  to  me. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  apologise  to 
you  for  not  having  before  introduced  to  you  Mr.  Han- 
nam. That  gentleman  is  well  known  as  having  written  a 
most  able  article,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  1841,  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages 
of  carts  as  compared  with  waggons.  The  cart  which  he 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  public  at  that  time  is  one 
which,  I  think,  deserves  particular  attention ;  I  am  sorry 
that  we  have  not  a  model  of  it  here  this  evening,  but  it 
is  well  known  to  many  of  you,  and  I  can  confidently  re- 
commend those  who  do  not  know  it  to  make  a  trial  of  it. 
I  myself  have  tried  it  for  two  or  three  years,  and  a  neigh- 
bour of  mine  has  done  so  for  four  or  five ;  it  is  quite 
superseding  all  the  waggons  that  we  have  in  this  country, 
and,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  Mr.  Hannam  has  done 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  I  beg  now  to 
introduce  him  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hannam  said :  Although  I  am  much  obliged  to 
the  Chairman  for  the  compliment  which  he  has  paid  me, 
I  feel  thatitisnotinmy  power  todo  justice  to  thesubject  un- 
der discussion.  Still  I  am  willing  to  give  any  information 
which  may  tend  to  its  elucidation.  Mr.  Bakerhasstatedone 
or  two  leading  principles  in  consequence  of  what  he  has 
seen  in  operation.  With  regard  to  one  leading  principle 
which  he  has  brought  before  us,  I  have  had  my  attention 
directed  to  it  for  some  years — I  refer  to  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  height  or  the  lowness  of  this  kind  of  vehicle. 
I  may  justly  state  that,  on  observing  one-horse  carts  with 
simply  a  rail  round  them,  I  saw  that  they  would  not 
carry  what  one  horse  could  draw  in  the  shape  of  light 
materials.  I  therefore  cast  about  to  see  if  I  could  dis- 
cover something  that  would  carry  the  largest  quantity  of 
light  material  which  one  horse  could  draw.  I  looked 
first  at  the  larger  rails  which  are  fitted  on  to  dung-carts 
of  considerable  dimensions ;  that  plan  I  rejected,  because 
you  could  not  carry  the  requisite  sized  loads.  The  load 
would  be  very  unstable  and  apt  to  slip  off,  and  there 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  loading  with  a  double  set  of  men. 
I  then  looked  at  the  Middlesex  cart,  which  we  see  com- 
ing into  London  from  different  quarters,  and  which  I  was 
at  first  inclined  to  adopt.  At  last  I  thought  of  the 
French  method  of  carrying  com.  T  had  seen  the  French 
harvesting :  they  carried  their  com  upon  what  appeared 
to  be  two  long  parallel  poles,  and  I  saw  [that  they  had 
only  to  lengthen  to  any  extent^  they  pleased ;  they  used 
no  other  method  than  that  which  I  afterwards  adopted, 
putting  a  platform  upon  the  top.    By  that  means  I  ob- 


tained the  same  supeHicial  area  as  that  of  a  waggon.  I 
endeavoured  to  make  the  thing  as  simple  and  as  light  as 
possible ;  and  Mr.  Stratton,  I  believe,  in  some  degree 
imitated  the  plan  which  I  adopted.  No  matter  what  the 
method  is,  if  you  gain  the  object  of  obtaining  the  superfi- 
cial area  which  will  carry  the  largest  load  of  Ae  lightest 
material  that  one  horse  can  draw.  Lowness  is,  of  course, 
most  desirable.  We  all  know  what  Mr.  Baker  has  men- 
tioned,  the  difference  in  this  respect  between  waggons 
and  carta.  We  all  know  that,  mechanically  speaking, 
twice  as  much  hibour  is  required  to  raise  a  weight  two 
feet  as  to  raise  it  one  foot ;  and,  therefore,  we  can  easily 
understand  how  it  is  that  these  carts  can  gain  npoa  wag- 
gons. Waggons  must  be  something  like  six  feet  high« 
while  carts  are  three.  The  sheaf,  therefore,  has  to  be 
raised  a  yard  higher  in  the  case  of  the  waggon  than  in 
that  of  the  cart ;  and  if  the  waggon  be  two  yards  high 
when  the  first  sheaf  is  raised,  and  if  tlie  sheaTOs  are  put 
two  yards  high,  the  sheaves  will  have  to  be  raised  nine 
feet  on  the  average.  There  is,  then,  a  difference  of  one- 
third  in  the  positive  labour  required  to  raise  the  sheaves ; 
and  under  such  droumstances  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a 
greater  quantity  of  land  could  be  cleared  by  carts  than 
by  waggons  within  a  given  time.  It  has  been  objected, 
however,  that  although  there  may  be  a  gain  in  the  load- 
ing at  the  field,  yet  it  is  lost  at  the  stack.  Until  the 
stack  gets  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  waggon-load  com- 
mences this  argument  will  not  apply,  as  Uie  wheat  will 
only  have  to  be  thrown  down  again ;  but  at  nine  feet 
waggons  may  have  some  advantage.  Well,  the  simple 
remedy  is,  as  the  sheaves  are  brought  home  quicko*,  to 
apply  a  little  more  strength  to  raise  them  to  the  proper 
place,  and  the  work  will  then  go  on  well  enough.  With 
regard  to  general  economy,  of  course  there  is  a  savuig  of 
horses ;  but,  as  I  am  speaking  of  harvest  work,  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  be  considered  is  time.  By  which  ever  way 
you  can  get  home  com  the  quickest,  that  is  of  course  the 
best,  even  if  you  are  put  to  a  little  more  expense.  Hie 
fact  is,  that  the  work  is  done'^by  carts  with  the  least 
strength.  The  fewest  number  of  horses  that  could  be 
used  in  carrying  by  waggons,  even  a  near  distance,  would 
perhaps  be  five.  Three  waggons  must  be  used  and  tiiree 
carts,  and  therefore  there  will  be  a  saving  of  four  horses 
by  using  carts.  Whatever  distance  you  have  to  carry  the 
corn,  there  will  be  a  saving  of  horses ;  the  further  yon 
get,  of  course  the  saving  is  proportionately  less.  I  sup- 
pose that  in  drawing  the  com  home  a  mile  four  waggons 
might  be  required ;  of  course  where  any  particular  num- 
ber, either  of  waggons  or  carts,  was  insufficieiit,  you 
must  add  to  it.  One  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is 
economy  of  horses.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  one  ob- 
ject of  this  evening's  discussion  to  enter  into  the  geaersl 
question  of  saving  by  horses. 

The  Chairman  :  The  discussion  is  upon  ''  the  com- 
parative merits  of  waggons  and  one-horse  carts." 

Mr.  Hannam  :  I  would  simply  say  that  it  is,  in  the 
first  place,  a  point  of  economy  to  use  a  one-horse  cart. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  carry  out  this  principle,  and  to 
economise  my  horses  to  the  utmost  extent ;  and  wher- 
ever I  conceived  that  horse-labonr  could  be  saved  or  les- 
sened, I  have  endeavoured  to  effect  tiiat  object.  Whm  once 
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that  object  is  set  about  in  earnest,  I  am  convinoed  that 
the  nninber  of  hones  will  be  Tery  considerably  reduced. 
Farmers  in  general  look  to  a  saving  in  manual  labour, 
and  to  immediate  payments  on  Saturday  night,  and  the 
horses  are  expected  to  do  what  labourers  leave  undone. 
If  equal  attention  be  directed  to  the  saving  of  horse- 
labour,  I  am  persuaded  that  horses  maybe  reduced  one- 
ball  In  the  paper  which  I  sent  to  the  Journal,  and  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  on  this  occasion,  I  stated 
that  I  had  reduced  my  horses  from  about  fourteen  qr 
fifteen  to  eight.  Since  that  time  I  have  further  reducffd 
them  to  six.  When  the  reduction  is  effiected,  it  ceases 
to  be  a  matter  of  chmce  whether  yon  will  use  a  cart  or  a 
waggon.  A  cart  is  then  a  matter  of  necessity ;  for  you 
cannot  horse  waggons.  Perluq^s  I  have  obtained  this 
reduction  partly  by  indirect  means,  employing  manual 
labour  in  some  cases  histead  of  horse  labour.  That  of 
oourse  raises  another  question— namely,  how  far  manual 
labour  may  be  made  to  supersede  horM  labour.  I  have 
brought  one  or  two  calculations  with  me.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  it  will  assist  the  object  of  the  dis- 
cussion. I  should  mention,  before  I  proceed,  that  my 
cart  has  been  a  little  misnamed  in  being  called  a  skele- 
tan  cart.  It  has,  certainly,  no  body ;  but  still  I  think  it 
would  be  mqre  properly  called  a  pUitferm  cart.  Now, 
lour  waggons  and  seven  horses  would  be  required  to 
bring  home  com  at  one  mile  distance.  In  that  case  five 
carts  and  five  horMS  would  be  necessary,  the  saving 
being  nearly  one-third.  Where  half  a  mile  waa  the  dis- 
tance, three  waggons  and  five  horses  would  be  required, 
against  which  we  must  set  four  carta  and  four  horses.  In 
the  case  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  there  would  be  three 
waggons  snd  five  horses,  ss  opposed  to  three  carts  and 
three  horses.  With  regard  to  the  loading  of  the  two,  1 
believe  that  it  would  come  to  about  the  same.  I  will 
suppose  the  load  of  a  one-horse  cart  to  be  sixteen 
shocks.  The  waggon  would  carry,  witii  two  horses, 
only  twenty  four  shocks,  because  the  weight  of  the 
waggon  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  weight  of  the 
shocks  I  suppose  to  be  one  cwt.  each,  and  this  being  added 
to  the  6|  cwt.,  which  is  the  weight  of  my  cart,  would 
make  22^  cwt.  The  24  shocks  in  the  wsggon,  and  the 
weight  of  the  waggon  itself,  would  make  44  cwt.,  which 
would  be  23  cwt.  to  each  horse.-  Again,  I  have  made 
some  little  cslcnlation  as  to  the  time  that  would  be 
gained  by  carts.  I  do  not  know,  however,  that  I  need 
enter  into  that  part  of  the  question.  The  simple  view 
which  Mr.  Baker  took  of  the  question  of  height  in  rela. 
tion  to  Ae  low  carts  was  sufficient  to  show  that  time 
must  be  gained,  independent  of  the  additional  saving  in 
moving  backwards  and  forwards,  and  going  in  and  out 
of  the  bam,  whenever  the  cart  is  employed.  If  any 
further  opinion  is  required,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  it, 
so  far  as  my  experience  extends— I  mean  with  regard  to 
the  comparison  between  carts  snd  waggons.  I  fed 
bound,  before  I  conclude,  to  make  one  more  observe, 
lion.  It  has  been  generally  stated  that  a  single  horse, 
being  near  to  the  vehicle,  has  an  advantage  over  the 
fore-horse  in  a  team.  In  an  experiment  which  I  tried  a 
little  while  ago,  I  found  that  there  was  not  so  great  a 
difbrence  In  that  respect  ss  there  might  appear  to  be. 


I  found,  in  fact,  that  the  difference  in  point  of  drawing 
between  the  first  horse  and  the  fourth  was  very  little 
more  than  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 
traces  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairiiak  :  I  beg  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  . 
Stratton,  who  is  a  maker  of  agricultural  implements. 
Having  invited  him  to  attend  on  this  occasion,  I  hope 
yon  will  allow  him  to  give  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Stratton  (of  Bristol)  said :  Many  years  ago 
our  firfa  turned  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
waggons,  and  wa  effipcted  certain  alterations.  That  there 
is  a  mechanical  advantage  in  tha  use  of  carta  is  clear. 
Every  one  allows  that  in  a  moderately  high  wheel  there 
is  a  much  more  economical  application  of  power  than  in 
a  low  one,  and  that  a  horse  can  draw  more  when  such  a 
wheel  is  used.  It  has  sometimes  been  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  carts,  that  the  weight  on  the  horse's 
back  tends  to  hamper  him  and  to  interfere  with  his 
proper  working.  Tliat  is  a  sul^ect  which  was  treated  in 
a  very  able  and  mteresting  manner  by  Mr.  Hannam,  in 
the  article  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  On  di- 
reeting  our  attention  to  the  subject,  we  saw  at  once  the 
advantage  of  nsmg  the  harvest-cart.  In  this  paper  Mr. 
Hannam  suggested  one  idea  which  we  had  previously 
acted  upon  with  regard  to  carts  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods— nsmely,  the  use  of  crank  axles.  The  centre 
wheel  being  on  a  level  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  there 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  working,  putting  an 
equal  amount  above  and  below  the  axle. 

The  Chairman  :  Has  there  not  been  some  greet 
improvement  made  with  regard  to  the  blocking  of  the 
wheel  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  bearing  of  the 
cart? 

Mr.  Hannam  :  When  yon  use  a  crank-axle  you  are 
quite  independent  of  the  man  who  has  charge  of  the 
cart ;  it  regulatea  itself.  The  expense  of  the  crank-axle 
above  the  common  one  is  about  £\,  There  are  a  great 
many  used  for  general  purposes. 

The  Chairman  :  Do  you  know  any  farmers  who  use 
the  hsrvest  carts  for  common  purposes,  and  who  also  nse 
Ae  Scotch  carts  for  carting  manure  ? 

Mr.  Hannam  :  I  do  not  use  them  myself  {  I  use  for 
carrying  dung  a  cart  which  measures  exactly  a  cubic 
yard.    I  only  use  my  own  cart  for  light  purposes. 

Mr.  Stratton  :  The  advantsge  of  this  cart  (pointing 
to  the  model)  is  that  you  may  use  the  same  cart  for 
nearly  all  purposes  on  moderate-sized  farms. 

Mr.  Hannam  :  Yes.  But  on  large  farms  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  carts  for  carrying  the  largest  possible 
loads. 

The  Chairman  :  Will  you,  Mr.  Stratton,  tell  us 
the  price  of  this  cart  ? 

Mr.  Stratton  :  Fifteen  guineas.  In  our  neighbour, 
hood  many  who  profess  to  use  one-horse  carts  very  often 
use  two. 

Mr.  Mrchi  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen-— It  may 
seem  rather  presumptuous  in  me,  as  a  very  young  for- 
mer, to  aay  anything  about  this  matter ;  but,  having 
used  Mr.  Hannam 's  excellent  carts  for  two  years,  per- 
haps you  will  excuse  me  if  I  give  you  my  opinion  and 
such  caleulatioos  as  I  have  made  with  respect  to  them. 
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I  need  not  tell  yon  that  on  my  fium  in  Euex  waggons 
were  formerly  the  order  of  the  dly  ;  hut  by  good  fortune 
I  happened  to  stumble  on  Mr.  Hannam's  most  admi- 
rable paper  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society'ii  Jonmal, 
on  the  subject  of  carts  and  waggons,  and  I  immediately 
sent  down  an  order  to  sell  off  all  the  latter.  My  people 
wrote  up  a  protest ;  they  had  considered  me  half  mad 
before ;  but  on  receiving  that  order  they  considered  me 
raving  and  entirely  mad.  *' How/'  said  they,  "are  we 
to  get  in  our  harvest  ?" — a  very  natural  and  important 
question.  <*  Well/'  I  said,  "  I  wiU  show  you  by-and- 
bye."  The  lamentations  on  the  occasion  were,  I  assure 
you,  very  loud  and  a'noere ;  bat  I  was  stem  and  reso- 
lute. The  waggons  were  sold,  and  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours are  now  congratulating  themselves  on  having 
bought  Mr.  Mechi's  waggons  cheaper  than  they  could 
have  bought  waggons  of  any  other  person.  I  pity  them, 
however,  for  what  they  have  done  (Hear).  When  I  read 
Mr.  Hannam'a  admirable  paper^which  every  agricul- 
turist should  peruse,  if  he  wishes  to  understand  the 
question — I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  much  easier  to  carry 
a  load  upon  an  implement  which  weighed  7  cwt.,  run- 
ning on  one  pair  of  wheeb,  than  upon  one  which  weighed 
from  22  to  24  cwt.,  running  on  two  pairs  of  wheels. 
My  powers  of  calculation  were  suflScient  to  convince  me 
at  once  that  we  had  been  committing  a  perfect  barbarism 
in  tiie  matter  of  waggons.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  ordered 
four  of  these  carts,  at  a  cost  of  £12  10s.  each.  When 
they  came,  I  ordered  6  qrs.  of  wheat  to  be  put  on  one 
cart  as  a  trial,  and  to  be  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Witham.  "  Where  is  (he  skid  .>"  I  was  asked  ;  '*  the 
horse  has  to  be  driven  down  hill,  and  how  is  he  to  be 
stopped  with  a  heavy  weight  on  his  back  V*  I  said, 
*'  Try  him."  The  horse  went  over  the  brow  of  the  hill ; 
the  man,  I  haveno  doubt,  turned  pale,  but  the  horse,  more 
tensible  than  the  man,  walked  down  the  hill  as  though  he 
had  not  the  slightest  weight  on  his  back.  Now,  here  is 
one  point  which  Mr.  Hannam  has  not  quite  explained 
to-day— it  is,  however,  fully  explained  in  his  admirable 
paper-— namely,  that  the  pressure  on  a  horse's  back  or 
belly  down  hiU  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  load.  The 
longer,  the  lower,  and  the  broader  the  load,  the  less  will 
be  the  pressure  on  the  horse's  back  or  belly.  Mr. 
Hannam  has  also  omitted  to  state  that  the  utmost  pres- 
sure on  a  horse's  back  down  a  very  steep  incline  with 
three  carts  is  631bs.  ;  that  is,  on  such  an  incline  as  we 
cannot  get  in  Essex.  Therefore,  let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  the  whole  principle  of  carts  depends  on  their  being 
long,  low,  and  broad.  The  Scotch  carts,  and  the  Cum- 
berland snd  Westmoreland  carts,  are  not  good  ones  ; 
because,  from  their  particular  form,  when  loaded  with  a 
quantity  equal  to  what  you  can  put  in  these  carts  of  Mr. 
Hannam 's,  the  weight,  with  the  same  incline,  would  be 
463lb8.,  the  difference  arising  simply  from  the  load  being 
short  and  high.  This  is  very  easily  illustrated.  This 
paper  (exhibiting  a  newspaper  folded  in  quarto  sixe,  and 
placing  it  edgeways)  will  balance  itself  in  that 
position ;  but  the  moment  you  put  it  off  the 
level,  the  horse's  back  is  the  resistance,  the  axle 
is  the  fUcrurn,  and  the  length  of  the  paper  is  the  lever ; 
and  I  need  not  say  that  the  higher  the  lever  the  greater 


will  be  the  pressure  on  the  horse's  back.  Well,  gentle- 
men, the  result  was  that  these  carts  became  extremely 
great  favourites.-  In  the  cou'se  of  a  month  hay-time 
came  on,  and  the  men  said,  **  How  easily  we  can  load 
these  carts !"  The  hay  could  be  got  in  before  a  heavy 
shower,  which  might  have  caught  it  if  there  had  been 
the  usual  delay.  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  the  question 
of  shortness  and  highness  in  loading  is  very  important. 
I  have  often  found  it  objected  to  the  use  of  carts,  that 
they  cut  into  the  horse's  back  in  going  down  hill.  Mr. 
Hudson,  of  Casilescre,  has  made  that  objection.  Now, 
I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  with  any  reasonable  weight 
a  horse  will  go  down  a  steep  incline.  The  load  of  wheat 
which  we  put  on  is  six  quarters  to  one  horse.  Last 
week,  the  roads  being  very  rotten,  there  were  twelve 
quarters  of  wheat  with  two  single  horses  and  two  carts ; 
a  man  driving  the  first  cart,  and  a  boy  the  second. 
They  were  delivered  eleven  miles,  and  tliey  brought  back 
a  ton  of  coals  each  on  the  return  journey.  I  use  the 
skeleton  carts  for  every  purpose  except  that  of  carrying 
dung.  I  reckon  that  the  carting  of  my  wheat  to  market 
with  these  carts  costs  me  6d.  per  quarter,  the  distance 
being  an  average  of  ten  miles.  If  I  deduct  the  chalk  or 
the  coals  which  they  bring  back  that  will  make  a  con- 
siderable reduction.  There  is  hardly  any  purpose  which 
a  waggon  is  used  for  to  which  a  cart  may  not  be  applied. 
You  may  put  nearly  as  much  wheat  on  a  cart  as  on  a 
waggon.  I  do  not  recommend  that  that  should  be  done, 
because  these  are  essentially  one-horse  carts ;  but  I  have 
put  four  tons  of  wheat  on  one  of  these  carts  with  three 
horses,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground ;  and  I  believe  that  on 
a  level  piece  of  ground  you  may  safely  put  that  quantity. 
Now,  tor  harvest  purposes,  I  have  used  these  carts  for 
two  harvests;  and  with  four  carts  and  four  horses  I 
have  readily  cleared  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat  and 
beans.  Mr.  Baker  has  truly  and  clearly  explained 
wherein  consists  the  difference.  The  sheaves  are  whipped 
on  without  any  effort;  the  horse  keeps  contmually 
moving,  and  the  boy  driviog.  To  see  what  quantity 
could  be  put  on  one  of  these  carts,  I  counted  the  num- 
ber of  sheaves ;  and  I  found  that  in  a  comparatively  low 
load,  somewhat  bigger  than  a  nag  horse,  I  had  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mowed  sheaves  of  good  wheat.  That  is 
rather  too  much,  perhaps,  to  put  on ;  I  consider  that  an 
extreme  load  for  a  small  horse ;  and,  being  liable  to  slip 
a  little,  it  would  require  cording  on  an  incline.  Still 
there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  sheayes  put  on  for  one 
hone  without  distressing  him  at  all ;  and  I  believe  that 
that  is  an  average  waggon  load,  is  it  not,  gentlemen 
(several  gentlemen  assented)  ?  However,  we  commonly 
put  on  from  180  to  200  sheaves  of  mowed  wheat 
Now,  gentlemen,  you  could  not  put  the  tame 
quantity  on  one  of  your  ordinary  carts;  there  is  not 
space  enough  to  do  it.  Yon  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
snperficial  area  of  one  of  Mr.  Hannam'a  carts  is,  within 
a  very  few  feet,  equal  to  that  of  a  waggon  with  its  rails 
or  ladders.  Then,  at  harvest  time,  there  is  no  knocking 
down  of  a  gate-post,  no  shouting  and  hallooing.  Iliere 
is  a  boy,  there  is  a  pitcher  and  loader  at  the  field,  and 
of  course  the  requisite  number  of  hands  at  the  stack. 
And  to  me^t  the  difficulty  of  unloading,  when  we  hav^ 
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got  high  up,  we  hate  used  a  stage  for  the  opera- 
tion of  throwing  up  the  sheaves,  and  I  consider 
that  that  stage  facilitates  oar  progress  very  much 
indeed.  Then  again,  as  I  have  said,  we  cart  coals 
and  chalk  without  any  difficulty;  and,  on  the 
whole,  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that  there  is  immense 
economy,  both  of  time  and  of  cost,  in  carrying  by  cart 
Instead  of  by  waggon.  If  a  heavy  machine  is  objec- 
tionable for  a  short  distance,  it  surely  is  so  for  a  long 
one.  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  at  the  importance  of 
this  subject  in  a  national  point  of  view.  It  is  allowed 
that  we  have  twenty-four  millions  of  acres  of  land  under 
tlie  plough ;  at  a  very  moderate  computation,  there  is 
one  waggon  required  for  every  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  (Mr.  Beadel  intimated  that  the  average  number 
was  two).  I  do  not  wish  to  overstate  the  matter,  but  I 
will  assume  that  the  whole  number  of  waggons  required 
ia  480,000.  I  think  I  am  also  safe  in  stating  that  the 
average  price  of  those  waggons  is  £S0  (several  gentle* 
men  Uiought  £25  must  be  taken  as  the  average).  Many 
of  us  in  Essex,  I  think,  pay  £40  for  our  road  waggons. 
Well,  then,  480,000  waggons  at  £25  a  piece  will  give 
£12,000,000  as  the  amount  of  capiUl  thus  invested. 
Now,  gentlemen,  if  we  take  the  same  number  of  carts 
at  £12  lOs.  each,  we  find  a  saving  of  £6,000,000, 
which  might  be  much  better  employed  in  drainage,  or 
■ome  other  purpose.  Now,  it  is  allowed  that  for  every 
hundred  acres  you  want  half  a  horse;  that  is  a  very 
liberal  calculation ;  and  if  you  would  want  half  a  horse 
less  in  consequence  of  using  carts,  that  would  make  the 
use  of  them  a  very  Important  national  affair.  There 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  saving  to  the  extent  of  120,000 
horses. 

A  MiMBBR :  You  do  not  say  that  a  cart  will  do  the 
work  of  a  waggon  for  a  considerable  distance. 

Mr.  Mbghi  :  There  are  120,000  extra  horses  re 
quired  by  the  use  of  waggons,  at  an  average  cost  of 
£12  10s.  each.  That  involves  an  outUy  of  £l  ,500,000. 
As  regards  the  price  which  I  have  fixed,  I  would  a»k 
Mr.  Hutley  whether  he  has  got  a  horse  which  cost  him 
leas  in  the  first  instance  than  £20  ? 

Mr.  HuTLiY :  I  do  not  go  with  you  in  reference  to 
carts. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  Now  there  is  the  keep  of  those  horses, 
when  you  have  got  them.  I  will  suppose  the  keep  of 
these  120,000  extra  horses  to  cost  £20  each  per  year. 

Mr.  Bbadbl  :  Yon  must  deduct  the  manure. 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  I  cannot  give  yon  the  manure  in  for 
£20.  The  keep  of  the  number  which  I  have  stated 
amonnts  to  £2,400,000  annually.  Then  there  are  the 
shoeing,  the  harness,  the  doctors'  biUs,  and  the  extra 
stable  room,  all  very  considerable  items.  The  annual 
depreciation  of  horse-flesh  is  10  per  cent ;  that  is  £2  a 
year  more.  The  amount  in  question  is,  in  fact,  three  or 
four  times  as  great  as  the  malt-tax ;  and  as  we  are  all 
in  favour  of  economy  in  farming,  and  as  I  have  some- 
tfanea  been  called  an  extravagant  farmer,  I  think  it  right 
to  show  what  a  large  sum  of  money  is  uselessly  ex- 
pended. If  this  money  were  spent  in  drainage,  in  road- 
making,  and  in  various  other  ways  ^hUih  I  need  not 
^paciiy,  it  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  country. 


Any  money  that  is  wasted  as  this  is  must  be  a  national 
loss.  I  do  hope  and  trust,  from  what  I  can  see  and  hear, 
that  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  waggons  is  sealed.  I 
shall  have  a  few  hard  battles  to  fight  yet,  no  doubt ;  but 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  desire  for 
Mr.  Hannam's  carts  is  daily  increasing,  and  that  a  poor 
wheelwright  in  my  neighbourhood  has  become  a  rich 
wheelwright,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  ot 
these  carts.  I  consider  that  the  whole  merit  of  the 
change  which  is  going  forward  is  due  to  Mr.  Hannam, 
for  explaining  in  detail,  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Journal,  the  error  committed  in  the  case  of 
waggons,  and  the  gain  which  would  be  effected  by  sub- 
stituting for  them  carts.  1  believe  that  we  owe  every- 
thing to  him  in  that  respect.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
express  a  hope  that  every  gentleman  here  will  use  a 
cart  instead  of  a  waggon,'and  recommend  all  his  friends 
to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HoTLBY  said :  1  have  heard  the  discission  this 
evening  with  very  great  pleasure ;  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  all  the  views  which  have  been  taken  are  correct. 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Baker  observed  that  the  quantity 
carried  from  the  field  to  the  stack  by  carts  was  most 
extraordinary.  To  that  I  would  reply  that  the  sheaves 
can  always  be  carried  faster  than  they  can  be  stacked, 
and  that  the  waggons  are  always,  to  a  certain  extent, 
standing.  If  you  were  keeping  a  double  quantity  of  men 
employed  by  using  the  one  conveyance  instead  of  the 
other,  I  could  easily  understand  that  argument ;  but  so 
long  as  you  can  only  keep  one  set  of  men  at  work,  and 
the  men  with  the  waggons  are  occasionally  standmg 
still,  I  cannot  perceive  what  great  advantage  is  gained. 
Unless  the  saving  of  horse  labour  produces  some  benefit, 
unless  the  horses  could  be  employed  in  ploughing, 
which  is  very  sddom  the  case  at  harvest  time,  it  really 
appears  to  me  that  these  long  figures  come  to  nothing. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Hannam  says  that  he  has  reduced  the 
number  of  his  horses  from  fifteen  to  six.  Now  my 
notion  is  that  if  I  were  to  take  a  similar  course  I  should 
only  use  wheelbarrows.  I  think  you  cannot  reduce  in 
that  way  unless  you  resort  to  manual  labour.  If  you 
go  to  digging  and  hoeing  you  may  certainly  save  in  one 
way,  and  the  question  then  becomes  one  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  That,  however,  is  not  the  precise 
question  before  us.  You  cannot  have  production  with* 
out  horses,  unless  you  resort  to  manual  labour ;  and  that 
does  not  at  all  settle  the  question  of  the  advantages  of 
carts  as  compared  with  waggons.  My  reason  for  rising 
was  that  things  have  been  said  which  might  lead  agri- 
culturists to  get  rid  of  their  horses  at  once,  or  at  least 
to  endeavour  to  do  with  six  horses  instead  of  sixteen. 
As  to  Mr.  Mechi's  plan  of  saving  millions  by  getting 
rid  of  horses,  I  believe  that  no  such  result  can  ever  be 
attained.  I  believe  that  waggons  will  carry  home 
equally  as  much  com  as  carts ;  and  if  my  friend  Mr. 
Mechi  will  send  his  men  and  his  carts  to  my  form,  in 
order  to  show  me  practicaily  that  they  wHl  trundle  more 
than  mine  in  a  fair  trial,  I  shall  then  be  satisfied.  I 
therefore  hope  and  trust  that  agriculturists  will  not  be 
led  away  by  the  arguments  which  have  been  used ;  al- 
though I.  admit  that  carts  are  lighter  than  waggons,  and 
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may  be  used  in  tome  eases  with  a^Tintage.  BeaDf, 
when  ve  heir  sUtements  of  miUioos  and  billions  of 
money  to  be  saved  by  the  proposed  sabstitntioa,  the 
whole  thinj^  becomes  fn?fatfdl  to  contemplate;  and  1 
fear  that  when  these  statements  are  found  to  hare  come 
from  Mr.  Mechi,  of  Leadenhall-street,  they  may  have 
some  inflaeoce  apon  others.  My  notion,  I  say  again, 
is  that  a  trial  ought  to  take  place ;  and  I  repeat  the 
offer  which  I  before  made  to  Mr.  Mechi. 

Mr.  Mechi  :  I  accept  the  challenge. 

Mr.  HuTLST :  As  regards  the  number  of  horses,  if 
yon  hare  200  acres  of  land  yon  will  hare  more  horses 
than  yon  require ;  and  I  ventore  to  say  that  yoor  horses 
will  carry  home  the  wheat  faster  than  it  will  be  required 
for  stacking.  I  alwa3rs  gire  Is.  6d.  an  acre  for  my 
wheat,  and  scren  pints  of  beer  a>day;  and  I  carry 
between  two  and  three  hundred  acres  of  wheat  every 
year. 

Mr.  Bekkett  said :  My  prqodices  ought  eertainly  to 
be  in  fovoor  of  carts,  for  I  was  bred  in  a  cart«district, 
and  I  now  lire  in  a  cart-district :  vis.,  Bedfordshire. 
I  served  my  apprenticeship  in  Norfolk ;  I  have,  there- 
fore, had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  both  systems  in 
operation ;  and  the  result  is  that  I  have  not  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Mechi. 
I  think,  in  foct,  that  the  saving  of  all  these  millions  of 
money  by  using  carts  instead  of  waggons  is  a  complete 
mistake.  If  you  get  the  most  modem  and  the  best  made 
carts  which  can  be  found  in  the  present  day,  and  put 
them  by  the  side  of  the  worst  waggons,  those  of  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  there  is  gross  nnfeimess  in  such  a  com- 
parison. If  we  are  to  compare  waggons  with  carts,  yon 
ought  to  select  the  best  made  waggons  of  the  present 
day,  and  put  them  side  by  side  with  modem  carts ;  and 
yon  should  let  the  two  be  used  with  the  same  skiUiil 
hand  and  under  the  same  drcnmstances.  I  am  perfectly 
well  aware  of  what  Mr.  Baker  has  said  about  pitching ;  I 
happen  to  have  done  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  work 
myself,  and  I  am  therefore  able  to  speak  of  it  by  the 
light  of  experience.  Having  seen  the  relative  merits  of 
carts  and  waggons,  I  admit  that  in  carrying  a  high  load, 
carts  are  foster  than  waggons ;  but  the  work  does  not 
end  there.  Gentlemen  talk  as  if  the  stack  wen  com. 
pleted  when  you  have  got  the  sheaves  into  the  little 
squatting  carts :  it  is  no  snch  thing.  On  this  subjeet 
1  entirely  agree  witii  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Hutley : 
there  is  not  much  difference,  in  my  opinion,  between 
good  waggons  and  carts.  On  good  level  ground  I 
believe  you  nay  get  on  as  fast  with  waggons  as  with 
these  carts ;  bnt  if  yon  get  npon  difficult  roads,  there 
will  be  a  vast  deal  of  time  loat  in  binding  and  unbinding, 
and  in  raking  and  scratching  about  the  load.  My  firm 
belief  is  that  if  you  have  to  go  a  considerable  distance 
from  home,  waggons  will  do  the  work  more  safely  than 
carts.  In  Bedfordshire  it  is  as  common  as  possible  for 
the  com  to  be  pushed  off  here  and  there :  yon  cannot 
make  the  sheaves  ride  on  two  wheels ;  they  wUl  not  keep 
so  steady.  Now  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  waggons 
are  decidedly  preforable  to  carts.  There  is  one  reepeet 
in  whidi  carts  have  certsinly  an  advantage ;  it  is,  that 
with  them  yvn  do  not  rcf|nire  to  have  two  daiaet  of  in- 


plements.  It  is,  I  admit,  •  wtrj  gresi 
when  yon  have  carts  for  carrying  hay  and  for  otiier  pur- 
poses, to  require  waggons  in  addition  ;  and  it  wwnld  be 
good  husbandry  if  yon  would  always  use  the  asnie. 
Bnt  still  I  would  advise  my  friends  to  be  very  carefol 
how  they  get  rid  of  their  waggons :  to  do  ao  rashly 
would  be  the  right  way  to  get  into  the  GmntU:  and, 
unfortunatdy,  we  have  not  all  got  sneh  an  iitshliihment 
as  that  of  our  friend  Mr.  Mechi,  to  foil  bndt  npcn  in 
case  of  neoeasity.  Mr.  Medu  is  positiielj  intoxicated 
on  tlus  subject  (laughter).  Tlie  agricnltnral  wQcld  isTety 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Mechi  for  Us  pnbUe  apirit, 
for  his  invariable  good  temper,  and  for  the  able  aaanner 
in  which  he  always  discwssrs  subjects  npon  whidi  he 
enters :  at  the  same  time,  when  he  talka  of  loading  one 
horse  with  six  qnarten  of  wheat,  and  dial  hone  wodh 
50s.,  I  put  it  to  you  whether  that  can  be  done  in  an 
ordinary  way.  I  have  heard  him  advocate  good  wages, 
and  declare  that  he  tbonght  formcsa  genereliy  w«i«  not 
sufficiently  careful  of  the  eomforts  and  oonvmienoei  of 
those  whom  they  employ ;  bnt  I  must  really  say  that  he 
would  be  a  bmtal  master  if  he  required  a  hoeae,  as  a 
genersl  rale,  to  carry  rix  qnartere  of  wheaL  It  is  well 
known  that  if  yon  load  a  vriiicle  too  Bneh  yon  wW 
strain  aomething,  and  run  a  risk  of  injuring  the  im* 
plement;  and  I  mnst  say,  that  in  referenee  to  that 
subject  there  have  been  some  stateoaents  made  whiA 
would  not  bear  examination.  I  live  in  a  nejghbonihood 
where,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  pngndieeB  of  the 
labouren  are  in  fovonr  of  carts.  When  I  went  into 
Norfolk  I  took  some  carta  with  me,  and  my  own  pre- 
judices had  to  give  way  to  waggons  on  the  form  where  I 
lived.  I  fed  satisfied  that,  with  the  light  waggons 
whldi  we  had  there,  weighing  only  14  or  15  cwt.,  and 
neatly  made  and  pAt  together,  we  could  carry  as  much 
com  as  any  set  of  men  could  stsck  witiun  the  ssme 
time;  and  that  is  the  real  ponit  to  be  considered.  I 
think  that  before  we  pronounce  a  general  condemnatkm 
on  a  system,  we  should  be  qmte  sure  that  wt  are 
going  to  adopt  a  better;  and,  with  all  deforence 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Mechi,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
he  is  rather  too  sanguine  with  regard  to  ^  use  of 
carts.  They  may,  perhaps,  in  many  instances  be  pre- 
ferable to  waggons ;  but  when  he  talks  about  millions 
being  saved  throagh  using  them,  one  might  be  led  to 
imagine  that  horses  were  not  wanted  for  anything 
except  the  carrying  of  com.  It  is  very  trae  that  when 
we  are  carrying  we  sometimes  hare  horses  to  spare ;  bnt 
it  mnst  not,  on  that  account,  be  supposed  that  we  eooM 
do  without  them  altogether. 

Mr.  Bbaobi.  said — I  think  we  have  rather  vrandered 
from  the  question  before  us  \  we  have  had  three  gentle* 
men  addressing  us  on  this  occasion — my  friend  Mr. 
Mechi,  whom  I  will  call  the  cart;  my  friend  Mr. 
Hutley,  whom  I  will  call  the  waggon ;  and  my  firiand 
Mr.  Bennett,  who  is  somewhat  between  a  waggon  and 
a  cart.  (Laughter.)  To  my  mind  sufficient  evidsnee 
has  been  afforded  to-night  that  carts  are  preferable  to 
waggons.  If  I  do  not  state  rightly  the  focti  which  have 
come  before  us,  I  hope  I  shall  be  oontradided.  It  ap- 
pears that  before  yon  pnt  any  thing  into  the  cart,  li^ 
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wdght  whiob  tfaa  hone  hu  to  draw  ia  6iewt.  The 
loweat  wdghl  which  I  have  beard  atated  for  a  waggon 
ia  15  cwt. :  if  you  pnt  two  boraea  to  the  waggon,  each 
horaa  will  hare  to  draw  7i  cwt.  i  and,  therefore,  there 
is  something  in  favour  of  the  cart  on  that  account. 
Again,  there  was  one  statement  made  by  Mr.  Baker, 
which  I  baTC  not  beard  contradicted  by  any  one  this 
eaeningy  viz.,  that  if  a  given  quantity  of  land  has  to  be 
cleared  of  com,  it  wiU  be  cleared  quicker  with  one- 
horae  carta  than  with  waggona.  Mr.  Hutley  saya,  indeed, 
"  I  can  alwaya  send  my  com  home  quicker  by  waggon 
than  I  can  get  it  delivered.''  Why,  if  you  have  one  or 
two  extra  men  for  the  purpose,  I  auppose  that  forma  an 
element  in  the  oonaideration  of  thia  queation.  Beaidea, 
the  labour  muat  be  much  lesa  of  pitching  the  wheat  off 
a  three-feet  cart  than  over  the  founda  of  a  waggon ;  I 
think  any  one,  who  at  all  understands  the  economy  of 
labour,  must  perceive  the  difficulty  and  loss  which  are 
incurred  when  a  man  has  to  reach  several  feet  in 
order  to  get  to  the  top  of  a  load.  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  waggona,  it  is  argued  that  every 
fanner  has  necessarily  at  harveat  time  more  boraea  than 
he  requifaa,  unless  he  resorts  to  spade  husbandry ;  and 
that  he  may  therefore  aa  well  use  them  in  carrying  wheat. 
Now,  aa  a  farmer,  I  alwaya  fancied  that  the  very  beat 
fidlowing  that  I  made  waa  in  the  harveat  month  (Hear, 
hear) ;  and  the  difficulty  always  waa  to  get  horses 
enough  not  employed  in  carting  the  oonii  to  enable  me 
to  go  on  with  the  prooesa  of  Allowing  to  a  aufficient 
extent ;  and  having  seen  Mr.  Hutley 's  farmi  I  know 
that  his  horses  are  not  left  idle  or  unemployed  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Bennett  brought  forward  one  point  of  very 
great  importance  :  if  a  farmer  stocks  himself  with  im  • 
plementa  to  carry  hia  com,  and  does  not  require  them 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  he  evidently  suffers 
a  very  great  loss.  He  has  an  expensive  implement, 
which  is  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  yet  be  can 
only  use  it  for  one  month  in  the  year.  I  think  that  in 
looking  at  the  comparative  merita  of  waggona  and  carts, 
that  consideration  should  be  taken  into  account.  Mr. 
Bennett  spoke  of  my  friend  Mr.  Mechi  having  a  very 
capital  eatablishment  in  town.  I  wish  we  all  had :  but  I 
have  yet  to  leara,  that  because  Mr.  Mechi  baa  an  esta- 
blishment in  town,  therefore  he  has  gone  into  Esaex 
to  fool  all  hia  money  away.  He  says,  that  he  shall  ob- 
tain a  good  return  for  the  money  which  he  baa  in- 
vested. We  all  admit  that  he  baa  done  a  great  deal  to 
benefit  agricidture,  and  (hat  he  baa  called  attention  to 
many  subjects  of  great  interest  and  importance  which 
were  never  attended  to  before ;  and  if  he  should  happen 
to  fail  in  one  or  two  of  the  hobbies,  or  fifty  shilling 
ponies  which  be  rides  (laughter),  I  shall  not  think  the 
worse  of  him  on  that  account ;  it  is  the  lot  of  humanity 
aometimes  to  fail.  If  he  occasionally  gets  on  a  pony 
which  carries  him  along  foster  than  we  have  been  ac- 
cuatopied  to  go,  we  may  find,  if  we  do  not  take  care, 
that  ha  will  get  to  the  winwng  post,  and  that  we  shall  be 
left  behind.    (Hear,  hear. ) 

Mr.  Wood  aaid— 'Although  I  am  not  able  to  follow 
Mr.  Mechi  in  his  miUiona,  and  ao  forth,  I  think  that 
aoma  altaratioB  asigbt  be  succaaafiiUy  made  with  regard 


to  waggona.  In  my  diatriet  waggona  are  only  dragged 
out  at  hay  time  and  at  harveat  time,  lying  idle  at  all 
other  perioda,  and  that  atrikea  me  aa  being  a  aerioua  loss 
of  capital.  Where  I  reside  we  uae  our  implementa  under 
favourable  drcumstancea,  having  a  level  country  with  no 
hilla.  I  have  sold  off  all  my  waggona  except  auch  as  are 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  flints  and  simiUr 
loads.  I  have  found  in  practice  that  I  can  get  a  great 
deal  more  work  done  with  carta  than  with  waggons  ;  it 
is  needless  for  me  to  state  the  reasons ;  I  will  simply 
say  that  I  find  a  great  deal  more  activity  in  going  to  and 
returning  from  the  field  with  carts  than  with  waggona. 
Nothing  scarcely  has  been  said  this  evening  with  respect 
to  the  saving  of  horse-power,  and  yet  that  is  surely  a 
very  important  consideration.  I  have  observed  that  when 
horses  are  pulling  in  a  line,  aod  all  using  the  same  foot, 
they  pull  against  each  other,  and  there  is  a  consequent 
loss  of  power.  I  do  not  know  whether  very  long  teams 
are  to  be  commonly  found  in  Bedfordshire,  but  I  lecom- 
mend  those  gentlemen  who  have  three  or  four  horses  to 
use  bells ;  that  ia  the  foshion  in  my  country,  and  I  like 
it  exceedingly.  I  believe  the  expense  of  the  music  is 
quite  repaid  by  the  superior  manner  in  which  the  horses 
draw ;  it  is  a  positive  foot  that  they  act  more  in  concert 
under  auch  circumstances.  The  observation  of  Mr. 
Hannam  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  horae  at  a 
greater  or  a  ahorter  distance  ia,  I  think,  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  but  still,  I  think  there  is  a  disadvantage  arising 
from  the  fact  of  the  horses  not  all  moving  precisely  in 
the  same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time.  On  the  heavy 
lands  in  Sussex,  before  they  have  been  drained,  I  have 
observed  that  one  horse  has  been  treading  in  the  furrow, 
which  was  wet,  and  another  on  the  land,  and  there  was  a 
decided  disadvantage  in  this  circumstance.  I  would  re- 
mark, aa  regarda  the  sending  of  com  to  market,  that, 
having  invariably  paid  for  that  kind  of  work  by  time,  I 
have  alwaya  observed  that  the  com  has  been  taken  by 
carts  in  less  time  than  by  waggons.  There  ia  much  less 
time  lost  in  the  mere  wheeling  and  turning  about. 

Mr.  Baker,  on  riaing  to  reply,  said :  I  have  very 
little  more  to  advance.  I  think  one  point  has  escaped 
the  observation  of  all  who  have  been  speaking,  vix.,  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  the  wheat  after  you  have  got 
it  on  the  carta.  I  have  always  considered  that  the  carry- 
ing of  the  com  from  the  hind  on  whieb  it  atands  on  to  the 
stack  is  one  continuous  operation,  and  that  the  impor- 
tant point  ia  to  keep  the  road  ready  for  the  men  to  set 
forth.  Now,  if  we  could  adopt  the  carts  at  one  height 
of  the  stack,  and  then  have  waggons  to  finish,  I  have  no 
doubt  we  should  obtain  the  desideratum  which  we  re- 
quire. The  low  cart  would  do  best  with  a  low  stack, 
and  the  waggon  would  do  best  when  the  stack  becomes 
high.  Now,  I  have  observed  that  in  Bedfordshire  they 
get  over  the  difficulty  by  not  having  such  high  stacks  as 
we  put  up  in  Esaex.  Those  who  get  up  their  com  ex- 
ceedingly quick,  do  not  carry  it  so  high  as  others.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Bedfordshire  plan  involves  a 
little  more  thatching,  but  that  is  the  least  labour  of  the 
two.  The  cost  of  a  cart,  too,  ia  lesa  than  that  of  a  wag- 
gon. The  superior  utility  of  a  cart,  as  compared  with  a 
vaggao,  for  genaral  purpoaea,  is  placed  bayond  doubt. 
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It  hM  bccB  dhowa  io-mt^t.  dnt  tmo  va0OM  o«c  of 
thrw  are  ^inkoit  lueieai  «nal  hftj  snd  harveit  tune  come 
rovad  ;  9tA  not  oolf  are  va^roni  kept  ftandmf ,  tak- 
iof  more  iftjary  titan  tfaej  ochervue  wmM^  for  ten 
mootKi  in  the  jtar,  bat  jofi  reqoire  •  krge  extent  of 
boiMto^  to  c«yTcr  dMnu  So  great  hare  I  foond  thu  last 
dif&ruitf ,  that,  tboogli  I  hare  been  led  to  b*xild  •  new 
m^%*$a  Vodf^  eturj  jew,  I  ftfll  aeem  to  get  no  for- 
warder. We  meet  here  lor  moat  important  pnrpoces, 
and  we  most  oome  to  fome  decision  on  the  qoestion  be- 
fote  OS.  That  question  is — which,  npon  the  whole,  for 
the  general  pnrpoica  of  a  farm,  as  wdl  as  for  hanrest 
and  far  haf  time,  is  the  better  implement  of  the 
two  ?  If  a  person  were  now  beginmng  to  farm,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  hb  implements  for 
the  first  time,  I  think  there  is  no  one  in  this  room  who 
can  driubt  that  he  woold  act  wisely  m  piefeiiuig  carts 
such  as  have  been  introdoced  by  Mr.  Hannam.  Cots 
might  \fe  used  lor  general  purposes  throoghcnt  the  year, 
and  if  waggons  were  wanted  for  any  eztraordinarj  pur- 
pose they  might  be  resorted  to  ;  bat  such  a  description 
of  cart  as  we  hare  been  eonsiderinf  would  be  decidedly 
preferable  to  any  kind  of  waggon  that  you  eould  mtro- 
dnce  on  a  farm.  A  resolution  has  been  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  our  custom  on  these  oceisions,  and  if  you 
approre  of  it  you  will  adopt  it.  If  you  are  of  opinion 
that  waggons  should  be  abolished,  and  that  we  should 
gradoally  introduoe  earts,  you  will  adopt  the  resolution ; 
if  you  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  you  will  rqect  it. 
Having  told  you  before  that  I  hare  not  directed  my  at- 
tention to  the  subject  in  the  manner  that  I  ought  to 
have  done,  I  hope  thai  you  will  therefore  exeuae  the 
imperfections  which  I  have  exhibited. 

The  Chairman  said :  This  subject  has,  as  I  anti- 
cipated, led  to  a  very  useful  discussion.  I  was  very 
happy  to  And  that  we  were  not  all  of  one  opinion  upon 
it,  because  Ueta  have,  in  consequence,  been  brougiht  to 
bear  upon  the  question,  of  which  we  should  not  other- 
wise be  in  possession.  There  are  two  or  three  remarks 
which  it  occurs  to  roe  to  make  before  you  proceed  to 
vote.  I  think  most  of  you  have  been  in  error  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Hannam's  statement;  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Bennett  has,  because  he  has  alluded  to  the  Scotch 
and  Northumberland  carts  for  harvest  purposes.  Nei- 
ther Mr.  Hannam  nor  Mr.  Mechi  recommend  the 
Scotch  and  Northumberland  carts;  and  when  yon  re- 
member that  the  area  of  Mr.  Hsanam's  carts  is  12  ft. 
by  6  ft.  t  I  am  sura  that  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  for  harvest  work  they  are  decidedly  preferable  to 
waggons. 

Mr.  Bknnitt  :  Do  they  answer  the  purpoae  of  dung- 
carts.' 

The  Chaiuman  :  Decidedly  not ;  but  when  you  can 
purchase  one  for  £25,  and  the  other  for  only  half  the 
money,  I  think  you  muit  admit  that  the  carts  are  pre- 
ferable. Two  years  ago  I  placed  three  of  them  on  a 
farm  where  there  are  a  number  of  labourers  at  much 
prejudiced  as  any  body  of  labourers  m  Essex,  ghnng  my 
bailiff  instmctiona  to  let  them  be  used  if  they  were  ap- 
proved.  To  my  surprise,  at  the  last  harvest  the 
Ubourera  came  to  me,  and  aal4  that  they  oonld^  cart  ten 


tiaaea  CMcr  ths  ii«y  cmU  wee 

carts  with  one  horse  to  cftck  on  one 

quarters  of  wheat  to  Cokheslcr,  a  < 

the  quantity  of  eon  in  each  cart  being  34  cwt.  I  qr.  and 

4Ibs.    Mybeiliff  toUmethantfae  aaenfiked  thecttti 

because  they  went  easier.     I  can  dedare*  frowi  my  own 

practical  knowledge,  that  those  carta  of  Mr. 

for  the  ooBvcyanee  of  eon,    fsciBfahie    to 

Mr.   Hatley  staled  that  he  slmuU  becoae  a 

to  carts,  provided  as  cxperimcBk  took  plaee  wfaidi  eon- 

TiDoed  him  of  their  superiority.    Now,  I  have,  for  the 

last  two  or  diree  ycara,  osceitriBed  the  opiBion  that  this 


question  was  settled ;  it  has  eettsiniy  been  aetded  in  my 
own  mind.  There  have  beoi  three  or  kmr  great  expe- 
riments tried,  which  have  tended  to  aet  the  nutter  at 
rest.  I  have  met  with  the  case  of  a  pcnoa  who  was  ten 
times  more  prejudioed  than  our  friend  Mr.  Hntley.  Mr. 
Harris,  of  Himon  in  BericsUie,  wear  Mr.  Ptuey's,  was 
certainly  aa  prgudioed  on  thia  subfect  as  any  asan  well 
could  be.  I  met  hhn  at  Mr.  Poaey'a;  a  trial  took 
place  there,  in  order  to  test  the  eompantive  merits  of 
waggons  and  carts;  and  immediately  afteiwaida  Mr. 
Harris  sold  off  his  waggons  and  took  to  cartL  He  is, 
as  some  of  you  are  aware,  quiteaman  of  the  did  achool ; 
but  he  was  eonvineed  even  against  his  will,  and  ttiat  led 
him  to  adopt  carts  in  preference  to  waggona.  Gentle- 
men, thia  being  the  ease,  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat  this  dub 
will  come  to  the  ri^  conclnsjoo  on  the  subject ;  and  I 
have  prepared  a  leaolution  in  tiie  expectation  that  you 
willadoptit  That  resolution  la  aa  foUows :—"  That  it 
ia  the  opinion  of  thia  meeting  that  one-horae  carta  are 
preferable  to  waggona  for  the  general  purpoaea  of  agri- 
culture, not  only  as  regards  economy  in  tiie  original 
coat,  but  for  the  aaving  they  effect  in  tiie  variooa  open- 
tiona  of  the  farm." 

Mr.  Shaw  (of  die  Strand)  aeoonded  the  r«H>lntion, 
which  waa  carried. 

Hie  meeting  then  diaperaed. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.— We  deem  it  a 
matter  of  congratulation  that  an  attempt  ia  now  made 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Sdiool  at  Kim- 
bolton,  on  the  borden  of  our  own  county.  A  prospectus 
has  just  been  issued  under  the  direction  of  a  provisional 
committee,  consisting  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Man- 
cheater,  Lord  St.  John,  Franda  Pym,  Esq.,  and  J.  Rust, 
Esq.,  (names  wdl  known  in  the  agricultural  world),  in 
which  the  intentiona  of  the  promotera  are  thus  aet 
forth:— 

"  Hie  theoretical  department  will  embiaoe^  together  with 
the  neocssaiy  preUminariet,  the  most  ^iproved  method  of  keep- 
ing &nning  aooonnts;  Isnd  surveying ;  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
cultund  chemistry ;  kctoiet  on  the  Teterinaiy  art ;  so  much 
of  the  soenoe  of  geology  as  will  give  an  insight  into  tiie  theory 
of  draining ;  entomokigy,  so  ftor  as  to  give  the  hshit  of  those 
insects  which  prey  upon  fum  prodnee ;  vegetabte  physiology, 
so  ihr  as  is  neoesssiy  to  unfold  the  Ametion  of  pknts;  and  the 
theoiy  of  mechanics,  as  applicable  to  agricoltmal  implements 
and  to  the  erection  of  fum  bnildinp. 

"  In  the  practical  department  it  is  intended  to  porsn^  on 
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the  farm  attached  to  the  Institotioii,  the  moit  improred  bji- 
tema  of  culture,  in  the  application  of  manurea,  natiml  and  ar- 
tificial ;  and  in  the  use  of  the  moit  approyed  agricultural  im- 
plementa— the  object  being  always  to  give  a  practical  eiempli- 
ficatiou  of  the  theory  inculcated  in  the  tdentific  department. 
"  By  ffuch  an  education  our  young  yeomen  will  be  fitted  for 
Curm  bailiffs,  for  occupiers  of  farms,  and  for  managers  of  es- 
tates." 

This  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction.     In  order 
that  the  advantages  of  the  Institation  may  be  available 


to  all,  the  charges  are  fixed  at  an  exceedingly  moderate 
sum— less  than  is  paid  at  a  finishing  boarding  school ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  committee  have  already  in  view  a 
suitable  honsei  capable  of  accommodating  about  60 
boarders.  There  is  so  much  earnestness  on  the  part  of 
the  promoters^  and  the  plan  is  so  desirable,  that  we 
most  sincerely  hope  the  scheme  will  meet  with  the  sup- 
port of  all  our  wealthy  neighbours,  as  well  as  of  our 
agricultural  Mends,  for  the  benefit  of  whose  particular 
class  this  has  been  specially  designed.— Bedford  Times. 


THE      GAME      LAWS. 
PRESENTATION    OF   PLATE   TO   THE    REV.   NATHANIEL    BOND. 


The  respectable  tenantry  of  the  Rev.  N.  Bond,  by 
whom  he  is  held  in  the  highest  respect,  as  an  excellent 
and  considerate  landlord,  a  kind  neighbour,  and  a  valued 
friend  and  adviser— this  feeling  of  general  esteem  having 
been  much  heightened  from  his  long  practice  of  keeping 
down  the  game  on  his  estates  —  determined,  a  sliort 
time  since,  upon  presenting  the  rev.  gentleman  with 
some  substantial  token  of  their  regard ;  for  which  pur- 
pose a  committee  was  formed,  and  subscriptioos  readily 
obtained.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  circumstance 
become  known,  than  many  other  farm  tenants,  who  hold 
estates  of  different  landlords,  and  who  deeply  complain 
of  the  evils  and  losses  arising  from  the  excessive  preser- 
vation of  game,  earnestly  derired  to  add  their  subscrip- 
tions in  aid  of  carrying  out  an  object  which  they  so  highly 
approved  of,  as  well  on  account  of  the  principle  involved 
as  of  the  individual  to  be  honoured,  which  was  acceded 
to  by  the  committee.  A  resolution  was  eventually 
agreed  to  that  the  the  testimonial  should  consist  of  a 
massive  and  elegant  silver  pimch-bowl,  of  beautiful  de- 
sign and  workmanship,  appropriately  ornamented,  of 
size  to  hold  more  than  two  quarts,  and  having  a  suitable 
inscription  engraved  thereon.  Ttas  was  accordingly 
procured,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  presentation  was 
Tuesday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Ware- 
ham,  when  a  public  festival  was  held,  which  attracted  an 
assemblage  of  upwards  of  eighty,  principally  tenant 
farmers. 

Mr.  William  Marshallsay,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, ably  presided.  He  was  supported  on  his  right 
by  the  Rev.  N.  Bond,  Mr.  Joseph  Garland,  Mr.  John 
Hyde,  Mr.  S.  Bennett,  Mr.  Taylor,  Clavd  Illliter, 
Esq.,  &c. ;  on  his  left  by  the  Rev.  C.  Onslow,  the 
Rev.  T.  H.  House,  Freeland  FOlitar,  Esq.,  Mr.  Joseph 
Willis,  jun.,  Mr.  Parry,  Mr.  R.  HOI,  &c.  The  duties 
of  the  vice-chair  were  efficiently  discharged  by  Mr. 
Newbery,  of  Ktmmeridge.  Among  the  company  were 
also  Messrs.  W.  Fooks,  J.  Fooks,  J.  House,  R.  Da- 
men,  J.  A.  Damen,  S.  House,  W.  Brine,  W.  Voss,  E. 
Randall,  Jos.  Ricks,  J.  Davis,  H.  Churchill,  Jos.  Raw- 
lins, G.  Shepherd,  T.  Symes,  John  Symes,  T.  Kesman, 
L.  S.  Green,  C.  Selby,  Joseph  Panton,  Jos.  House,  G. 
Richards,  John  Sly,  T.  H.  Saunders,  E.  Card,  J. 
Sampson,  M.  LiUUigton,  J.  Waters,  G.  Panton,  — 


Sealey,  F.  Bedloe,  J.  Reader,  T.  Parmiter,  G.  Samp- 
son, G.  Smith,  W.  Dawe,  T.  Randall,  Jas.  Greening,  J. 
Squire,  J.  Tuck,  C.  S.  Gunn,  G.  Burt,  jun.,  W.  Pike, 
Johfi  Adey,  C.  Groves,  S.  Land,  Joseph  Atkins,  E. 
Randall,  L.  Neale,  —  Redman,  J.  Squire,  W.  H.  Mar- 
shaUsay,  G.  Burgess,  James  Seymour,  R.  Slade,  Joseph 
Ricks,  J.  W.  Salway,  £.  Whittle,  Parmiter,  Rollins, 
Johnson,  Pike,  Hopkins,  Eaton,  Dodson,  Elms,  &c. 

The  dinner  was  served  in  a  style  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence by  the  respected  hostess,  Mrs.  Jenkins ;  the  wines 
beukg  of  choice  quality,  and  the  dessert  profuse.  The 
cloth  being  removed. 

The  Chairman,  in  brief  but  suitable  observations, 
proposed  **  The  Queen,"  "  The  Queen  Dowager,  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,"  "  The  Army 
and  Navy,"  **  The  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Diocese," 
which  were  severally  drunk  with  the  usual  honours. 

The  Rev.  C.  Onslow  sincerely  returned  thanks,  on 
behalf  of  their  excellent  diocesan  and  the  clergy,  for  the 
kind  and  handsome  manner  in  which  this  toast  had  been 
proposed  and  received.  He  had  attended  the  meeting 
because  the  clergy  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
agriculturists ;  for  himself  and  his  brethren  could  not  do 
the  work  of  t}ieir  parishes  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  yeomen.  He  would  not  say  much  on  the  immediate 
purpose  of  the  meeting ;  but  he  was  also  happy  to  be 
present,  because  they  were  about  to  present  a  piece  of 
plate,  which  they  diould  shortly  see,  to  an  excellent 
friend  and  neighbour,  as  a  mark  of  right  feeling  and 
good  fellowship  (cheers).  He  again  thanked  them  for 
the  honour  they  had  done  the  bishop  and  clergy  (ap- 
plause). 

The  punch-bowl,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  was  now  uncovered,  amidst  loud  and  re- 
iterated applause.  It  is  a  splendid  and  valuable  orna- 
ment, combining  utility  with  elegance,  and  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  art.  We  understand  the  chaste  and  beautiful 
design,  which  includes  the  rabbit  and  other  characteristic 
devices,  and  also  the  inscription,  were  by  Mr.  Charles 
Groves,  of  Wareham,  who  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the 
good  taste  and  judgment  evinced. 

Mr.  Marshallsat,  the  president,  then  rose  to  pre- 
sent the  testimonial,  and  said — 

Gentlemen :  I  think  I  ought  not  longer  to  delay  the 
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principal  object  of  our  present  anembling  together; 
but  I  now  feel  the  responsibility  of  the  situation  you 
have  placed  me  in,  and  my  want  of  words  to  ei]5ress 
the  united  sentiments  of  the  subscribers  who  haTe  ob- 
tained the  testimonial  we  arc  now  to  present.  Hating 
taken  the  chair  at  our  first  meeting,  I  hare  continued  to 
hold  it ;  and  although  there  may  be  many  present  whose 
greater  experience  and  more  eloquent  language  would 
have  fitted  them  much  better  to  carry  out  the  object ; 
yet,  if  zeal,  and  sincerity,  and  plain  language  will  com- 
pensate  for  any  deficiency,  I  fearlessly  say  that  I  will 
give  place  to  none  (cheers).  I  can  neither  eulogise 
nor  express  to  you  more  than  you  already  know  of  the 
Reverend  Nathaniel  Bond  ;  but  I  deem  it  right  thus  to 
explain  why  I  have  continued  to  hold  the  situation  you 
originally  placed  me  in,  and,  as  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Bond, 
why  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  carry  out  our  original  object. 
[Here  Mr.  Marshallsay  moved  the  piece  of  pkte  towards 
Mr.  Bond,  and  addressed  him] — 

Reverend  Sir, — Having  to  convey  to  you,  the  united 
feelings  of  the  committee  and  subscribers,  and  fearing 
that,  unused  to  public  speaking,  I  may  fail  to  embody 
in  my  remarks  the  tincere  sentiments  of  respect  and  re- 
gard we  all  entertain  towards  you,  I  have  thought  it 
best  not  to  trust  m3rBelf  with  so  onerous  a  duty,  bat 
rather  to  embody  those  sentiments  in  a  written  address. 
I  know  not,  Bir,  whether  I  can  express  the  motive 
which  has  led  us  to  presume  to  request  your  acceptance 
of  this  testimony  of  our  gratitude,  better  than  in  read- 
ing the  inscription  on  it  (Hear,  hear). 

PRESENTED 
TO 

THE  REV.  NATHANIEL  BOND, 

OP  GRANGB, 

by  his  Tenants,  and  other  Tcnant-Farmers,  of  the  Isle  of  Pnr- 

beck  and  neighbouriiood, 
as  a  Testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  having  kept  down  the 
Game  upon  his  Estate,  and  his  considerate  regard  for  the 
general  Welfare,  Prosperity,  and  Happiness  of  every  Resi- 
dent thereon. 

January,  1847. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  motive  that  first  prompted  us  to  en- 
deavour to  keep  constantiy  in  your  remembrance  the 
(act  that  your  tenantry,  and  those  other  farmers  who 
have  joined  them,  are  most  grateful  for  the  spontaneous 
and  noble  example  you  have  thus  set,  and  the  kind  con- 
sideration it  implies  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  so 
happy  as  to  rent  under  you,  and  whose  individual  interest 
you  have  at  all  times  shown  yourself  so  ready  to  advance 
(cheers).  You  are  aware.  Sir,  of  the  vast  injury  and 
great  loss  which  the  tenant-farmer  must  sustain,  where 
the  landlord  is  so  forgetful  of  the  mutual  interest  that 
should  subsist  between  him  and  his  tenant,  as  to  carry 
the  game-preserving  systtoi  to  an  extent  that,  in  many 
cases,  is  ruinous  to  the  hopes  of  that  tenant  (cheers). 
That  this  state  of  things  is  in  progress  of  gradual  dimi- 
nution is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us  all  (cheers),  and 
we  are  proud  that  it  has  fidlen  to  our  lot,  to  lead  the 
way,  as  it  were,  and  to  mark  the  sense  of  the  obligation 
we  are  under.  b>  subscribing  to  the  piece  of  plate  we  now 
present,  and  which  we  are  sure  yon,  Sir,  will  value  more 
for  the  sentiment  it  conveys,  than  for  the  mtrinsic  worth 


of  the  offering.  I  Would  beg  to  exprento  jMii  per- 
sonally, our  united  thanks  for  the  obliging  manner  in 
which  you  have  conferred  on  us  the  honour  of  your 
company  this  day,  and  for  thus  publicly  accepting  this 
inadequate  token  of  our  gratitude.  It  is  our  sincere 
wish  and  ardent  prayer  that  you,  Sir,  may  long  Bve  to 
enjoy  the  noble  mansion  you  are  now  erecting,  and  that 
your  family  may  follow  in  the  steps  you  so  admirably 
trace  out  for  them  in  your  sacred  cdling  as  a  clergyman 
(cheers),  in  your  position  as  A  private  gentleman,  and  lit 
the  more  valuable,  and  if  possible  more  praiseworthy, 
character  of  the  farmer's  friend  and  poor  man's  ad- 
vocate (reiterated  cheers).  In  the  name,  then,  of  my- 
self and  the  subscribers,  and  T  would  add  of  the  renting 
farmers  in  general,  allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of  beg- 
ging your  acceptance  of  this  testimonial ;  and  we  trast  it 
will  continue  an  heirloom,  as  it  were,  in  your  family, 
whom  God  preserve  (much  ap|^«se).  And  now*  ge&- 
tiemen,  I  or  11  upon  you  to  fill  a  bumper,  and  drink 
"  Health,  long  life,  and  happiness,  to  all  whd  bear  the 
name  of  Bond,  and  especially  that  of  the  Ber.  Nathanid 
Bond."  Sir,  your  health  (tremendous  and  prolonged 
cheering). 

The  inscription,  with  a  list  of  the  iubscriberft,  as  sub- 
joined, printed  on  white  satin,  had  been  ptecod  fai  tte 
bowl  :^ 


William  Marshallsay 
Richard  P.  Newbury 
John  Sampson 
John  Damen 
Joseph  Willis,  juu. 
Joseph  Atkins 
George  Mayo 
William  Voss 
George  Ridiards 
Robert  Dameu 
William  Balway 
Richard  Slide 
John  Tack,  sen. 
Jolui  Tuck,  juD. 
Thomas  Randall 
Jeremish  Reader 
Hemy  S.  Fooks 
Samuel  Braithwaite 
WUlism  Brine 
Charles  Kent 
JsmesKent 


Joseph  Garland 
Stephen  Bennett 
George  Smith 
Joseph  Ricks 
William  Fooks 
William  H.  BIsishallsay 
George  Burgess 
James  Bnigess 
John  Burgess 
Robert  Taylor 
John  BoBnmg 
llioaias  Saunders 
Geoige  Strickland 
Henry  Fooks 
Joseph  House 


Joseph  Boyt 
John  Symes 
Robert  Symes 
H.  H«  NewiKiry 
Joseph  Cooper 


!     The  Rev.  N.  Bono  role,  and,  on  the  hearty  applause 
I  with  which  he  was  greeted  subsiding,  said, — Gentkmen, 
j  many  as  have  been  the  tokens  of  kindness  and  gratifica- 
I  tion  which  I  have  received  in  this  room— ^many  ai  have 
I  been  the  acts  of  individual  kindness  and  good  fellowship 
,  I  have  had  the  happmess  to  receive  from  almost  every 
•  individual  amongst  you,  never  on  any  former  oocasbn 
!  did  I  feel  so  inadequate  to  express  the  feelings  that  ani  - 
'  mate  my  heart  as  I  do  at  the  present  moment.    If  ever 
there  was  a  time  when,  in  reference  to  anything  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  I  might  have  wished  for  eloquence,  it  ia 
I  now ;  when  I  would  desire  to  possess  that  gift  that  I 
might  be  able  to  express  to  you  what  at  this  time  ani- 
mates my  inmost  heart.    But  it  is  a  vainwiah,  and  I  can 
I  only  acknowledge  what  I  feel  I  owe  to  you,  in  the  old- 
!  fashioned,  frank,  and  plain  manner,  by  saying,  with 
j  smcerity— I  thank  you,  with  all  my  heart  (loud  cheers). 
Gould  I  think  I  do  really  deserve  stt<^  kindnen ;  did  I 
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kiloW  diit  I  liA?e  i  UnAhtIt  whoM  Mmlbrtt  I  had  in- 
creaaed  by  rentOTitig  the  thatch  ftooi  their  dweUings  and 
eOT^riiig  the  roofs  with  ilate,  whose  Heidi  now  slogghig 
them  with  mud  I  had  improred  by  thorough  draining ; 
or  had  I  benefited  and  detated  the  condition  of  the 
labonreri,  who  $tt  ^  right  arm  of  the  agricultntal  in- 
terest  (Hear,  hear)— did  I  feel  that  I  had  done  theM 
tliingSy  my  satisfaction  would  be  greatly  enhanced.  Bat 
I  cannot  boast  of  having  done  this  {**  Yott  have")  $  for 
through  circnmstancesi  of  which  yon  are  aware,  my  fint 
effort  has  been  to  put  a  roof  orer  a  house  for  myself, 
lllis,  howerer,  I  may  be  allowed  to  assnre  yoii»  1  hare 
done  that  I  may  have  a  place  where  I,  like  my  fether  be- 
fore me,  may  be  able  to  dwell  in  and  reside  among  yon 
(much  applanse),  and  that  my  children,  and  those  I  may 
hope  of  succeeding  generations,  may  also  continue  to 
live  among  the  tenantry  as  I  now  do  (cheers).  Btit  I 
see,  fix)m  the  list  1  hold  ill  my  hand,  that  there  are 
tenants,  not  occupying  lands  of  mine,  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  this  piece  of  plate  ;  and  to  them  I  return  my 
most  heartfelt  thanks,  feeling,  as  I  do,  that  their  testi- 
mony is  dotibly  Taluable.  With  respect  to  them,  how- 
erer,  I  must  not  throw  out  a  coretous  wish,  and  hope 
they  were  also  my  tenants ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  I 
hope  each  of  their  landlords  may  deserre  such  a  testi- 
monial of  respect  as  that  which  I  have  now  received 
(Hear,  hear).  As  to  the  plea  of  my  hating  merited  this 
mark  of  respect  because  I  hare  kept  down  the  game  on 
my  estates,  I  can  hardly  think  that  this  is  tiie  real,  or  at 
least  that  it  ia  the  entire  reason  that  has  induced  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  day,  because  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
have  done  service  to  the  tenant  by  abstaining  fVom  feport, 
inatmudi  as  I  have  never  taken  delight  in  or  enjoyed  it. 
I  am  certainly  far  more  the  Mend  of  the  fermer  than  of 
the  game-keeper  (cheers).  I  am  for  more  gratified  at 
seeing  a  good  turnip  or  potato  on  my  table  than  I  am 
with  seeing  a  hare  or  a  pheasant ;  I  am  better  pleased  to 
see  a  stock  of  com  aid  other  produce  on  the  ferms  oc- 
cupied by  my  tenants,  than  .1  should  be  in  witnessing 
lai^  covers,  from  whidi  my  larder  might  be  constantly 
supplied  witii  game  fed  in  any  way  at  the  farmers'  cost 
(loud  cheers).  Let  me  now,  gentlemen,  assure  you  that 
this  testimonial  shall  be  preserved  by  me,  and  that  it 
shall  be  handed  down,  as  a  heh*loom,  to  the  latest  gene- 
ration in  my  family  (cheers).  Permit  me  to  observe 
that  it  is  a  beautifhl  and  most  appropriate  gift,  as  well 
regarding  myself  as  the  farmers  on  my  estates ;  for  on 
those  agreeable  occasions  when  it  wUl  be  brought  forth, 
it  win,  1  may  hope,  always  indicate  that  rents  are  paid — 
that  there  are  no  balances  behind  (Hear,  hear).  And 
beautifol  as  is  the  outside,  the  hiside  Is  perhaps  still  in- 
vested with  more  pleasant  associations,  as  it  will  not  be 
presented  empty  whsA  1  meet  my  tenants  at  the  festive 
board.  It  will  also  remind  me,  and  those  who  come 
after  me,  whenever  it  is  brought  forth,  of  one  significant 
hint  wUch  it  fordbly  gives — remember  the  rabbits  !  (a 
laugh  and  much  applause.)  If  I,  or  they,  forget  the 
prindple  upon  which  it  has  been  given,  and  become  rigid 
game  preservers,  I  may  say,  for  myself,  that  I  must  not 
give  my  tenants  punch,  and  that  I  shall  only  be  able  to 
look  upon  the  punch  bowl  with  shame  and  confusion  of 


face  (Hear).  Allow  me,  gentlemen,  to  apologise  for  the 
length  at  which  t  have  spoken  ("  No,  no'').  You  are 
aware  that  When  the  heart  is  full  the  tongue  runs  fest ; 
but  I  do  assnre  you  that  t  value  the  good  opinion  of  my 
tenants  and  neighbours,  of  those  to  whom  I  am  known, 
and  who  have  known  me  from  my  boyhood  to  mature 
age,  as  have  many  who  are  cotttribntors  to  this  gift — I 
most  deeply  value  the  opinion  they  have  expressed  of  me. 
Now,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness,  and  again  and  again  to  assure  you  what  a  deep 
and  abiding  impression  this  proceeding  has  made,  and 
always  will  make,  on  my  heart. 

On  the  reverend  gentleman  kitting  down,  the  cheering 
was  tremendotis,  bdng  reiterated  for  some  minutes. 

The  Hev.  N.  BoKn  again  rose,  and  said  there  was  a 
good  old  custom,  which  he  had  witnessed  at  the  agri- 
cultural meetings,  that  when  persons  were  presented  with 
plate,  they  filled  their  prize  cups  with  pundi  or  wine, 
and  sent  them  round  the  table  (a  laugh  and  cheers).  He 
then  ordered  two  bowls  of  punch,  which  were  speedily 
brought  in,  and  sent  round. 

Mr.  Slt  was  loudly  called  on,  and  gave  in  good  style 
a  song  composed  for  the  occasion,  which  embraced  tiie 
prindpal  inddents  of  the  meeting.  This  was  reodved 
with  loud  applause. 

The  Rev.  C.  Onslow  hyse  to  propose  the  health  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  so  ably  discharged  the  duties  devolv- 
ing upon  him,  and  who  had,  with  so  much  good  taste 
and  feeling,  presented  the  piece  of  plate  (cheers).  He 
wss  sure  they  would  all  heartily  join  in  drinking,  with 
foil  honours,  the  health  of  Mr.  Marshallsay,  their  chslr- 
man  (three  times  three,  and  the  musical  honours). 

Mr.  Marsballsat  returned  his  warmest  thanks  for 
the  honour  done  him,  and  said  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
they  were  now,  with  respect  to  game,  bringing  things  to 
a  pohit  they  had  long  wished  for,  so  that  landlord  and 
tenant  would  understand  one  another  much  better  than 
they  had  hitherto.  He  had  two  landlords,  and  he  un- 
derstood both  of  them,  which  was  more,  he  supposed, 
than  many  present  could  say  (a  laugh  and  appUuse). 
He  respected  age,  and  he  would  first  notice  the  Rev. 
William  Bond,  as  one  of  them ;  and  a  better  man  or  a 
kinder  landlord  ha  was  sure  there  could  not  be:  then 
there  was  the  other,  the  rev.  gentleman  to  whom  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  presenting  the  piece  of  plate.  He  had 
long  heard  the  complaints  agdnst  game  by  formers ;  in- 
deed, when  he  called  on  many  of  them,  the  first  thing 
brought  up  was  *'  game"  (a  laugh,  and  cheers).  He 
had,  in  Some  instances,  asked  why  he  did  not  see  com 
where  it  used  to  be  grown  ?  The  answer  was, ''  It's  no 
use  to  grow  com  there,  for  it's  all  eaten  up  by  game." 
He  knew  the  great  eril  of  this,  snd  how  it  operated  to 
damp  the  exertions,  and  to  vex  the  tenant,  so  that  he  be- 
came careless  of  his  cultivation.  Many  a  man,  through 
this  cause,  was  a  worse  farmer  when  he  left  an  estate 
than  he  was  when  he  came  to  It.  He  wished  they  could 
all  say  they  had  such  good  landlords  as  he  had  (cheers). 
He  hoped  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  when  tbey  would 
but  rarely  hear  complaints  of  the  grievances  of  their 
forms  bdng  overmn  with  game  (cheers). 

Mr.  Josser  Willis,  Jun.,  rose  to  propose  a  toast 
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which,  he  said,  he  was  tare  they  would  all  drink  with 
enthusiasm.  They  had  most  properly  drank  the  health 
of  their  rev.  friend,  Mr.  Bond,  who  had  acc3pted  the 
present  of  plate,  but  they  had  not  drunk  the  health  of 
those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  getting  up  the  testi- 
monial. No  set  of  men  could  hare  used  greater  exer- 
tions,  and  they  had  nobly  carried  out  their  object  He 
proposed  the  health  of  the  committee  (three  times  three). 

Mr.  Marshallsat,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  briefly  returning  thanks,  expressed  his  hope 
that  no  ill  feeling  would  be  created  in  any  quarter 
through  what  had  been  done,  as  he  could  say  that  the 
object  was  to  promote  good  feeling  (Hear). 

Mr.  John  Sampson,  of  Wellington  farm,  as  one  of 
the  committee,  and  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Bond's,  observed 
that  he  could  say  what  but  few  oould,  that  he  was  now 
living  on  the  farm  where  his  great-grandftither  lived  ;  he 
was  of  the  fourth  generation,  and  hoped  as  long  as  he 
continued  there  he  should  be  able  to  look  his  landlord  in 
the  face  (a  laugh,  and  applause). 

Mr.  John  Tuck,  also  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Bond's,  briefly 
returned  thanks. 

The  Rev.  N.  Bond,  in  an  eloquent  and  complimentary 
speech,  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Newbery,  their  ex- 
cellent vice-president  (three  times  three). 

Nr.  Nbwbbrt  returned  thanks  at  much  length,  and 
entered  upon  the  evils  of  the  extensive  preservation  of 
game,  touching  upon  some  points  with  considerable 
force  of  argument.  He  observed  that  it  was  not  alto- 
gether on  account  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bond,  in  this  respect,  that  the  piece  of  plate 
had  been  presented,  it  being  also  intended  to  show  the 
feeling  and  opinion  of  the  tenantry  to  other  landlords, 
who,  as  excessive  game  preservers,  he  fearlessly  con- 
demned. They  must  all  know  that  Mr.  Bond  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  aristocracy,  and  that  many  of 
the  aristocracy  were  addicted  to  the  practice  they  were 
met  to  remonstrate  against ;  so  that  they  were  indebted 
to  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  had  a  far  higher  reward 
tlifn  anything  they  could  bestow  upon  him,  within  his 
own  breast,  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  acted  upon 
principles  of  honour  and  justice  (cheers).  He  did  not 
wish  to  speak  so  harshly  of  other  landlords  in  that 
neighbourhood  as  some  might  be  disposed  to  do,  because 
he  thought  their  persisting  in  the  preservation  of  game, 
to  the  extent  they  carried  it,  must  arise  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  great  destraction  caused  to  the  crops,  and 
consequent  lessening  of  the  food  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  moral  and  social  evils  arising  to  the  peasantry 
through  the  practice,  which  caused  burthens  to  fall 
heavily  upon  the  farmers  in  the  shape  of  increased  county 
and  poor  rates.  He  thought  the  game  preservers  could 
hardly  be  aware  that  they  were  acting  not  against  the 
tenant-farmer's  interest  only,  not  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  persens  in  this  district  of  the  county,  but  of 
those  of  every  county,  and  indeed  against  the  public 
opinion  of  the  nation.  He  did  not  wish  to  see  the  amuse- 
ments, in  the  way  of  fair  and  moderate  sport,  of  the 
landholders  destroyed,  and  he  would  say  that  he  believed 
if  ever  the  day  should  arrive  when  the  position  and  in- 
fluence of  the  aristocracy  were  taken  away,  that  would 


be  a  dark  day  for  England  (Hear).  The  best  way,  how- 
ever, for  the  aristocracy  to  cause  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  be  respected  and  maintained,  was  for  them  to 
respect  and  support  the  just  rights  of  the  tenant  fiumers. 
The  tenantry  had  no  other  complaint  against  their  land- 
lords  than  this  of  the  game,  which  was  a  grievance  of 
such  serious  consequence  that  they  were  entitled  to  have 
it  removed  (cheers). 

Mr.  C.  Grovbs,  on  a  call  from  the  chair,  sang,  in 
his  usual  good  style,  a  capital  song  (applause). 

Mr.  John  Tuck,  as  one  of  the  committee,  desired  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  those  who  were  not  tenants  of 
Mr.  Bond,  and  had  so  readily  subscribed  to  the  testimo- 
nial. There  was  no  want  of  money,  and  had  it  been 
made  generally  public  among  the  farmers,  he  believed  a 
thousand  pounds  might  soon  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  JosKPH  Willis,  being  called  on,  said  he  rose, 
with  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  one  of  the  committee,  to 
return  thanks.  He  had  been  asked  by  Mr.  Marshallsay 
and  another  farmer,  to  subscribe  to  a  piece  of  plate  for 
the  Rev.  N.  Bond,  and  he  did  not  for  a  moment  hesi- 
tate, as  from  what  he  had  known  of  Mr.  Bond,  from  his 
youth  up,  no  gentleman  could  be  more  deserving  of 
such  a  mark  of  respect ;  but  on  his  being  told  what  the 
main  intention  was,  that  it  wps  on  account  of  his  keep- 
ing down  the  game,  he  could  not  have  desisted  from 
supporting  the  testimonial  had  he  not  known  anything 
of  the  reverend  gentleman  otherwise.  He  had  been  a 
great  sufferer  firom  the  ravages  of  that  detestable — ^ver- 
min he  would  call  it— the  rabbit  (Hear,  hear).  He  had 
been  himself  a  sportsman,  and  he  hoped  he  should  con- 
tinue to  be  so ;  but  when  he  got  on  his  horse,  and  rode 
over  his  farm,  and  saw  the  destruction  to  his  crops 
caused  by  those  vermin,  he  could  not  bear  it  (Hear, 
hear).  The  loss  he  had  sustained  only  during  the  past 
year  from  this  cause  was  very  heavy,  as  much  as  would 
have  enabled  him  to  employ  several  labourers.  Tlw 
farmers  were  told  they  must  raise  more  food  for  the 
people,  but  how  were  they  to  do  it,  if  this  destraction 
was  continued  (Hear)  ?  Mr.  Marshallsay  had  observed 
that  he  had  two  landlords,  and  he  understood  botii  of 
them  ;  now  he  (Mr.  Willis)  had  three  landlords,  but  one 
of  them  he  did  not  understand.  There  was  a  practice 
among  some  landlords,  not  only  in  this  but  in  otiier 
counties,  to  preserve  a  lai^  quantity  of  game  on  their 
farms.  Good ;  but  they  preserved  it  to  sell  and  make  a 
profit  of  it  (Hear,  hear,  and  **  It's  trae").  He  did  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  renting  farmer  should  not  hsTe 
as  much  liberty  to  destroy  rabbits  which  ate  up  his  crops, 
as  he  had  to  kill  the  rats  which  plundered  his  ricka 
(cheers).  There  could  be  no  adequate  compensation 
made  for  the  damage  done  by  game  on  the  farm,  and 
consequentiy  the  loss  was  more  considerable  to  the 
tenant  than  the  landlord  could  be  aware  of  (dieera). 
He  was  glad  to  come  forward  in  this  cause,  and  to  take 
part  in  ordering  the  plate,  which  was  useful  and  orna- 
mental (Hear).  He  thanked  them  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  heard  him,  and  hoped  that,  before  lon^, 
landlord  and  tenant  would  meet  together  more  agreeably 
in  respect  of  the  matter  of  game  (cheers). 

Mr.  Voss  being  called  on,  expressed  his  opinion  fully 
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■gainst  the  present  syatem  of  game  preserving,  the  evils 
of  which,  in  many  respects,  he  ei  plained.  In  the  coarse 
of  his  observations,  he  said  a  rabbit  was  supposed  to 
oonsnme  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  season:  the  rabbit 
was  worth  6d.,  and  the  bushel  of  wheat  6s. ;  so  that  the 
amount  of  loss,  if  the  fitrmer  were  to  have  the  rabbit, 
must  be  apparent  to  every  one. 

Mr.  Nbwbsrt,  as  a  subscriber  to  the  plate,  again 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  effects 
of  the  system  upon  the  labourers  and  their  families, 
upon  which  he  made  some  strong  remarks.  [The  length 
of  the  proceedings,  and  our  limited  space,  has  com- 
pelled us  to  condense  most  of  the  speeches,  and  we  must 
be  very  brief  with  the  subsequent  proceedings.] 

Hie  Chairman  proposed  the  **  Health  of  Mrs.  Bond, 
John  Bond,  Esq.,  our  future  landlord,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Bond  family."  (The  musical  honours,  followed  by 
three  cheers  for  Mr.  John  Bond.) 

The  Rev.  N.  Bond  returned  thanks,  and  made  some 
touchingly  eloquent  observations  on  the  comfort  and 
advantages  of  home  and  the  family  circle.  The  rev. 
gentleman  concluded  by  proposing,  in  warm  and  eulo- 
gistic terms,  the  **  health  of  Mr.  Weld"  (drunk  with  the 
musical  hips). 

Mr.  HroB,  steward  to  Mr.  Weld,  returned  thanks,  I 


and  made  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  game  question, 
in  reference  to  the  recent  amicable  proceedings  at  LuU 
worth.  In  the  course  of  his  observations,  he  said  that 
it  may  be  very  weU  to  talk  of  tenant  rights  and  long 
leases;  but  unless  there  was  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  very  little  good  could  be 
done  (cheers). 

Mr.  John  Sampson  gave  a  song  with  spirit  and  effect. 

Mr.  Pantox,  in  a  very  able  and  well-timed  speech, 
proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Hyde,  which  was  drunk  with 
three  times  three,  and  that  gentleman  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Htde  proposed  **  Mr.  Farquharson  and  his  fox 
bounds"  (three  times  three  and  the  view-halloo). 

Mr.  R.  Damrn  proposed  "  The  Town  and  Trade  of 
Wareham,"  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Mr.  Panton 
(three  times  three). 

Mr.  Panton  returned  thanks  amid  loud  applause. 

The  Rev.  N.  Bond  took  leave  soon  after  nine  o'clock, 
amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  company. 

The  worthy  Chairman  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  meet- 
ing ;  several  other  toasts  were  drunk ;  songs  were  sung : 
at  length  the  soothing  pipe  was  introduced,  and  the  har- 
mony and  conviviality  of  the  proceedings  were  kept  up 
by  most  of  the  party  to  a  late  hour. 
— Dorset  County  Chronicle. 


ON  THE  COMPOSITION  AND  RELATIVE  NUTRITIVE  VALUES  OF  THE  PafATO, 
THE  YAM,  THE  SWEET  POTATO,  MANGOLD-WURTZEL,  THE  CARROT,  THE 
BEET,  THE  PARSNIP,  AND   THE   CABBAGE. 

By  James  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.R.SS.  L.  &  E. 


As  public  attention  is  at  the  present  moment  very 
much  directed  to  the  consideration  and  discussion 
of  the  propriety  of  substituting  different  root  crops 
in  place  of  the  potato,  the  following  summary  of 
the  actual  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the 
chemical  composition  and  relative  nutritive  value 
of  these  several  root  crops,  will  not,  I  think,  be  un» 
acceptable  to  the  agricultural  public : — 

§  1.  OF  THB  COMPOSITION  OF  POTATOES,  AND 
THE  EFFECT  OF  CIRCUMSTANCES  IN  MODI- 
FYING THEIR  QUALITY   AND   COMPOSITION. 

The  composition  of  the  potato  is,  in  one  respect 
only,  very  different  from  that  of  our  cultivated  com 
crops.  like  all  the  other  root  and  green  crops  we 
cultivate,  it  la  distinguished  from  grain  and  pulse 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  per-centage  of  water : 
in  other  respects  it  agrees  with  them.  It  contains 
the  same  kinds  of  nutritive  matter  which  are  found 
in  the  grains.  It  differs  in  the  relative  proportions 
only  in  which  these  substances  are  found  in  it. 

1®.  Per-ccfi/a^e  o/FTofer.— The  mean  proportion 
of  water  contained  in  the  potato  is  about  75  per 
cent.,  or  three-fourths  of  its  whole  weight.    But  j 
this  proportion  varies  with  the  age  or  state  of  ripe- 1 
ness  of  the  potato,  with  the  part  of  the  potato  ex- ! 


amined,  with  the  variety,  with  the  rapidity  of  growth, 
with  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  kept  out 
of  the  ground,  the  place  in  which  they  are  kept, 
and  possibly  also  with  the  soil,  manure,  and  cli- 
mate. 

a.  Influence  of  the  State  of  Ripeness,  ^c, — ^The 
quantity  of  dry  solid  matter  contained  in  the  potato, 
depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of  ripeness  to 
which  it  has  attained.  The  ripest  leave  30  to  32 
per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  the  least  ripe  only  24  per 
cent.  The  mean  result  of  Korte's  examination  of 
55  varieties  of  potato,  gave  him  for  the  solid  matter 
24'9,  and  for  the  starch  11*85  per  cent.* 

The  result  of  27  analyses  made  in  my  laboratory, 
in  1846,  gave,  for  the  maximum  proportion  of 
water  in  young  potatoes,  82,  and  for  the  maximum 
in  full  grown  potatoes,  68*6  per  cent,  llie  mean 
of  51  determinations  made  upon  potatoes  of  all 
ages  was  76  per  cent. 

b.  Water  in  different  Parts  qf  the  Po/a/o.— As 
a  general  rule,  not  without  exceptions,  however,  the 
proportion  of  water  is  greater  in  the  rose  or  upper 
end  of  the  potato  from  which  the  younaf  shoota 

*  Schiibler,  "  Agricultur  Chemic,"  ii.  p.  213. 
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spring,  than  in  the  heel  end  hy  which  it  is  attached 
to  the  rootlet.  The  proportion  in  the  middle  of 
the  potato  is  sometimes  intermediate  and  sometimes 
greater  than  at  either  end.  This  appears  in  the 
following,  selected  from  among  many  similar  results 
obtained  in  my  laboratory : — 

Rose  end.  Middle*   Heel  end. 

No.  1 82*88         ....         80*16 

„    2 79'60  ....         77*83 

„    3 64-41  ...•         6308 

„     4 88*89  ....         88*07 

„     6 8007         73*77         65*33 

„    6 76*56        75*30        71*78 

„    7 71*97        79-91        74*64 

„     8 82*60        85*13         74*80 

c.  The  influence  qf  variety  upon  the  quantity  of 
water  in  potatoes  of  the  same  year,  grown  in  the 
same  field  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
has  also  appeared  from  many  experiments  I  have 
caused  to  be  made.  Thus,  while  the  cup  potato 
gave  74,  the  variety  called  buffs  gave  71  per  cent. 
But  it  is  impossible  always  to  determine  how  much 
is  really  due  to  variety,  and  how  much  to  the 
period  of  growth  or  other  causes. 

2**.  Proportion  of  5/arcA.— A  large  proportion  of 
the  solid  matter  of  the  potato  consists  of  starch. 
When  the  potato  is  grated  upon  a  fine  grater  under 
a  stream  of  water,  the  starch  passes  through  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  white  powder,  and  the  fibre  or  cellular 
matter  remains  behind. 

The  average  proportion  of  starch  in  the  potatoes 
of  this  country,  according  to  the  numerous  expe- 
riments made  in  my  laboratory  during  the  year 
1846,  is 

In  the  natural  state   15*72  per  cent. 

In  the  dry  state  (free  from  water) . .  64*20      „ 

But  this  proportion  varies  with  many  circum- 
stances.   Thus — 

a.  The  heel  end  usually  contains  most  starch, 
and  the  centre  least.  In  three  varieties  we  obtained 
of  starch  per  cent*-^ 

Belfast  Red        Kidneys. 

rounds.        potato. 

Rose  end    19*15  16*42  14*84 

Centre 14*40  13*73  l3*87 

Heel  end 18*70  20*93  17'48 

b.  The  variety  also  affects  the  proportion  of 
starch.  Thus  I  obtained  the  following  among 
many  other  results  from  potatoes  groWn  in  Scot- 
land in  1846  :— 

Per  cent,  of  starch. 

Red  potato  (Lanarkshire)  14*08 

SmaU  Americans 17*80 

Orkney  potatoes 17*42 

Buffs  (Forfarshire) 20*71 

Kidneys     14*93 

Cups  (Argyleshire) 1 5*14 

Different  varieties  grown  on  the  same  soil  also 
differ  in  their  yields  of  starch. 


Thus  the  following  varieties  of  potato  grown  by 
Mr.  Fleming,  at  Barrochan,  in  Renfrewshire,  in 
1842,  yielding  respectively  of  starch-- 

Per  cetat. 

Connaught  cups 21 

Irish  blacks 4...     164 

White  dons 13 

Red  dons ■..     lOf 

while,  according  to  a  starch  mauiifacturer  in  that 
neighbourhood,  Hi  per  cent,  had  been  the  average 
quantity  obtained  from  the  common  rough  red  of 
good  quality  during  the  previous  four  years. 

The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  starch  yielded 
by  the  above-named  varieties  is  the  more  striking 
when  it  is  ^taken  iti  connecticH  with  the  wei^t  of 
each  per  acre,  raised  from  the  same  land  trsated  in 
the  same  way.    These  weights  wete  as  follows  :— 

Containing 

Manure.  Produce,  of  starch. 

Ciins  ....  with  4  cwt.  guano    13l  tons    2*9  tons. 

Red  dons .  with  4  cwt.  guano    14i  tons    1*5  tons. 

White  dons  with  3  cwt.  guano    18^  toni    2*4  tons. 

So  that  of  these  three  crops,  that  of  cups,  which 
weighed  the  least,  gave  the  largest  produce  of 
starch.  They  yielded  neady  twice  as  much  as  the 
red  dons,  which  were  half  a  ton  heavier,  and  one- 
fifth  more  than  the  white  dons,  the  crop  of  which 
was  greater  by  five  tctis  an  acre.  Such  diflerencee 
as  these,  in  the  relative  quantities  of  starch,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  an  acre  of  the  same  land  by 
the  growth  of  different  varieties  of  potato,  are  de- 
serving of  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  prac- 
tical man* 

c.  The  soil,  locality,  or  mode  of  treatment  also 
affect  the  proportion  of  starch  in  the  potato.  Thus 
tiie  same  variety  of  potato  grown  in  difihrent  loca- 
lities gave  me 

Mid-Lothian.        Forfarshue. 
Buffs        .    14.89  20.71 

Mid-Lothian. 

Argyleshire.  1.  8. 

Cups         •     15.14  2S.62  18.94 

d.  The  effect  of  keepbg  upon  potatoes  is  to 
diminish  the  proportion  of  starch.  Their  trdffbt 
diminbhes  from  four  to  seven  per  cent.,  and  the 
proportion  of  starch  lessens  at  the  stmie  time. 
Thus  Payen  found  the  same  variety  of  potato  to 

yield,  in 

Percent 

October *.  17.2 

November «««••  16*8 

December • 15.6 

January  «• 15.5 

February , 15.2 

March 15.0 

April   i II..  14.6 

This  dindnution  is  probably  owbg  to  the  con* 
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version  of  a  portion  of  the  starch  into  sugar  and 
gum. 

When  potatoes  are  rendered  unfit  for  food  by 
being  frozen  and  eoddenly  thawed,  the  quantity  of 
starch  which  they  are  capable  of  yielding  when  im- 
mediately grated  has  undergone  no  diminution. 

a*'.  l%e  proportion  of  fibre  is  very  variable,  but  in 
the  ordinary  state  of  tiie  potato  it  averages  about 
3,  and  in  the  dry  state  about  13  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  weight.  It  varies,  however,  very  much ;  in 
some  being  as  little  as  li,  in  others  as  much  as  10 
per  cent.,  even  in  their  natural  state  of  dr3rne6s.  I 
give  the  following  as  some  of  the  extreme  determi- 
nations of  the  fibre  m  the  natural  and  in  the  dried 
state,  obtained  from  Scotch  potatoes  grown  in 
1846.  I  have  included  also  the  proportion  of 
starch  :— 


Fibre. 


Starch. 


Cups,  Mid-Lothian 
BufiTs,        do. 
Whites,     do. 
Orkney  potatoes 
White,  Argyle 


In 

In 

In     1 

dry    'natural 

state. 

state.  I  state. 

1.75 

10.91 

18.94 

4.45 

17.70 

14.89 

5.69 

19.51 

16.73 

8.41 

24.10 

17.42 

10.60 

32.12 

18.07 

In 
dry 

state. 


75.14 
59.16 
57.31 
49.91 
60.82 


From  these  results  it  appears  that  the  proportion 
of  fibre  varies  very  much,  though  in  most  cases  a 
portion  of  starch,  and  always  a  small  quantity  of 
coagulated  albumen,  adheres  to  the  fibre  and  adds 
to  its  apparent  weight.  It  is  to  the  presence  of 
this  starch  and  albumen  that  the  nutritive  proper- 
ties of  the  potato  fibre — the  pulp  of  the  potato- 
mills — is  partly  owing,  though  the  tender  fibre 
(cellulose)  is  capable  of  being  partially  dissolved  or 
digested  in  the  stomachs  of  the  animals  that  are 
fed  upon  it. 

4<?.  Proportion  of  Foi.— When  the  potato  is 
sliced,  dried,  and  digested  in  ether,  a  portion  of  fat 
is  extracted  from  it,  which  is  usually  smaller,  how- 
ever, than  from  any  of  our  grain  crops.  It  varies 
from  0.15  to  0.52  per  cent,  in  the  potato  in  its  or- 
dinary state,  but  it  averages  about  0.24  in  the  one, 
and  1.0  per  cent,  in  the  other. 

6®.  Proportions  qf  Own  and  Sugar.'— In  the 
watery  solution  which  floats  above  the  starch,  when 
a  potato  has  been  grated  in  a  stream  of  water,  and 
the  water  allowed  to  settle,  there  is  always  con- 
tmned  a  small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  of  that  species 
of  gum  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
and  other  acids  upon  starch,  and  to  which  the 
name  of  dextrin  is  given.  The  maximum,  mi- 
nimum, and  average  of  these  substances  in  the 
healthy  potato  is  nearly  as  follows,  as  deduced  from 
numerous  analyses  made  in  my  laboratory : — 


In  Natural  State. 

Sugar.    Gum. 

Maximum . .       5.1        0.94 

Minimum  ..       1.1        0.07 

Mean 3.3        0.55 


In  Dry  State. 
Sugar.     Gum. 
23.2  3.0 

5.5  0.35 

13.47         2.25 


In  diseased  potatoes  the  sugar  is  sometimes  up- 
wards of  7,  and  the  gum  of  2  per  cent,  in  the  na- 
tural state  of  the  potato.  This,  however,  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  change  of  the  starch  into  these  substances 
as  a  result  of  the  progress  of  disease.  In  all  cases 
when  these  two  substances  are  unusually  large,  the 
starch  is  small  in  UHe  proportion. 

6».  Proportion  qf  Protein  Componfidf.— When 
the  water  with  which  the  grated  potato  has  been 
washed  is  filtered  and  then  boiled,  a  small  quantity 
of  albumen  coagulates  and  falls  in  flocks.  If,  after 
this  is  separated,  and  the  liquid  allowed  to  cool  a 
littk^  acetic  add  (vinegar)  is  added  to  it,  a  white 
powder  ftllsi  which»  Uke  that  obtained  in  the  same 
way  frx>m  oatmeal^  peas-meal,  or  from  wheat  or 
barley-flour,  has  much  resemblance  to  the  curd  of 
milk,  and  therefore  for  the  present,  and  till  it  has 
been  carefully  analyzed,  is  called  casein.  Further, 
if  the  dry  potato  in  powder  be  boiled  in  alcohol,  the 
solution  evaporated,  and  water  added  to  it,  a  white 
glutinous  substance  is  separated,  resembling  the 
gluten  of  wheat.  Lastly,  if  the  dry  fibre  or  pulp 
be  boiled  in  acetic  acid,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia 
afterwards  added  to  the  clear  solution,  a  portion  of 
white  matter  falls,  which  is  believed  to  be  albumen 
existing  in  or  attached  to  the  fibre  in  a  coagulated 
sUte. 

Thus  the  potato  contains  all  the  diflferent  protein 
compounds  usually  found  in  the  cultivated  grains, 
though  in  its  natural  watery  state  they  are  at  pre- 
sent in  it  in  small  and  variable  proportions  only. 
Thus,  in  the  natural  state  of  the  potato,  according 
to  experiments  made  in  my  laboratory. 

Per  Gent, 
llie  gluten  varies  from  .  •     0.1 1  to  0.56 

The  albumen %  •     0.03        0.75 

The  casern 0.02        2.44 

But  the  average  sum  of  these  three  constituents 
extracted  in  the  way  I  have  described  is  about  1.4 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  it  in  its  natural  state,  or 
5.8  per  cent,  when  freed  from  water. 

But  by  the  method  of  extraction  above  described 
the  whole  of  the  protein  compounds  is  not  ob» 
tained,  and  tha«fore  their  true  proportion  in  the 
potato  is  incorrectly  estimated.  By  determining 
the  nitrogen,  and  from  its  amount  calculating  the 
protein  compounds,  a  higher  number  is  obtained 
for  their  proportion  in  the  dry  potato,  llius 
Horsford  obtained  for  the  per-centage  of  these 
compounds  in  the  dry  matter  of  potatoes  grown  at 
Giessen — 
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Per  Cent.      ' 

In  white  potatoes 9.96  . 

In  blue    7.66  ' 

And  my  assistant,  Mr.  Fromberg,  obtained  from  i 
7.3  to  14  per  cent,  in  different  portions^  samples, ' 
and  varieties  of  potatoes.  He  found  also  that  not 
only  is  the  proportion  different  in  different  varie- 
ties, but  that  it  is  greater  also  in  young  potatoes 
than  in  old,  and  often  also  in  the  one  end  or  in  the 
centre  of  the  potato  than  in  the  other  end. 

According  to  Boussingault,  the  proportion  of 
these  protein  compounds  diminishes  the  longer  the 
potato  is  kept.  Thus  in  nenrly.dug  potatoes  he 
found  them  to  amount  to  2i,  but  in  long-kept  po- 
tatoes to  only  U  per  cent,  of  their  weight.  These 
are  equivalent  to  9  per  cent,  and  6  per  cent,  re- 
spectively in  the  dry  potatoes  at  the  two  periods. 

In  potatoes  attacked  with  the  prevailing  disease 
the  proportion  of  protein  compounds  diminishes. 
They  are  partially  decomposed,  producing  am- 
monia and  othei  compounds. 

The  proportion  of  protein  compounds,  chiefly 
coagulated  albumen,  in  the  ^taXo-fibre  is  also 
greater  than  we  should  suppose — being  found  by 
Fromberg  to  vary  from  3.2  to  6.3  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  fibre  in  the  dry  state,  the  mean  being 
between  3^  and  4  per  cent.  This  must  contribute, 
as  I  have  already  said,  to  the  nourishing  pro- 
perties of  the  refuse  of  our  potato-mills. 

7®.  Proportion  of  Saline  Matter. — ^The  potato, 
when  dried  and  burned,  leaves  a  quantity  of  ash, 
which  varies  from  0.76  to  1.58  of  the  weight  of  the 
potato  in  its  natiural  state,  or  from  2.3  to  4.7  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  potato  in  the  dry  state. 
This  ash  consists  in  large  proportion  of  potash  and 
soda  salts. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  in  reference  to  the 
inorganic  matter  of  the  potato,  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  lime  it  contains  exists  in  the  state 
of  crystallized  oxalate  of  lime.  Tliese  crystals  are 
in  many  cases  readily  seen  by  the  microscope,  but 
what  functions  they  perform — whether  they  are  a 
natural  and  necessary,  or  a  diseased  product — ^it  is 
impossible  as  yet,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  to 
pronounce.  When  the  potato  is  burned,  this  oxa- 
late is  decomposed,  and  the  lime  is  found  in  the 
ash  in  the  state  of  carbonate — unless  it  combine 
during  the  heating  with  some  of  the  phosphoric  or 
other  fixed  acids  contained  in  the  potato. 

8®.  Average  Composition  of  the  Potato, — ^The 
several  ingredients  of  the  potato  vary,  as  I  have 
stated  above.  Its  average  composition  is  nearly  as 
follows : — 

fl.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  results  of  Einhoff, 
LampadiuR,  and  Henr}'-^ 


In  natural  In  dry 

SUte.  SUte. 

Water 75.28 

Starch 14.25  ,        58.12 

Dextrin  (gum)  and  sugar      2.08  8.24 

Protein  compounds    ....       1.10  4.50 

Fibre    7.12  29.14 


99.7  100 
b.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  numerous  analyses 
of  healthy  ix>tatoe8,  made  in  my  laboratory  in 
1846— 

Natural.  Dry. 

Water 75.52 

Starch 15.72  64.20 

Dextrin  (gum)    0.65  2.25 

Sugar  3.30  13.47 

Albumen,  casein,  gluten,  &c. .       1.41  5.77 

Fat 0.24  1.00 

Fibre,  with  a  little  starch  ad- 
hering          3.26  13.31 

100  100 

When  the  above  substances  are  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  way  I  have  described,  a  portion 
of  the  albumen  and  gluten  still  adheres  to  the  fibre, 
and  of  both,  with  some  of  the  so-called  casein,  to 
the  starch,  so  that  the  true  per-centage  of  protein 
compounds  is  something  higher  than  in  the  above 
table. 

In  round  numbers,  indeed,  the  average  composi- 
tion of  the  dry  potato  may  be  represented  pretty 
nearly  as  follows : — 

Starch    64 

Sugar  and  gum 15 

Protein  compounds 9 

Fat 1 

Fibre 11 

100 

The  dry  potato,  therefore,  in  nutritive  value  18 

not  far  behind  the  average  of  our  finer  varieties  of 

wheaten  flour,  and  is  about  equal  to  that  of  rice. 

This  appears  in  the  following  comparative  view  of 

the  composition  of  dry  rice  and  the  dry  potato. 

Dry  Potato.    Diy  Kice. 

|*"^^-V \     79  87.4 

Sugar  and  gum  .  S 

Proton  compounds 9  7.5 

Fat 1  0.8 

Fibreorhusk    11  3.4 

Saline  matter  (ash) 0.9 


100 


100 


The  principle  difference  here  is  in  the  proportions 
of  fibre  or  husk.  But  the  fibre  of  the  potato,  as  I 
have  already  said,  retains  a  portion  of  starch  and 
other  nutritive  matter,  and  therefore  the  real  quan- 
tity of  indigestible  fibrous  or  woody  matter  m  the 
potato  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  per-centage 
of  fibre  appears  to  represent  it. 
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§  2.  INFLUENCE  OF  SOILS  AND  MANURES  UPON 
THE  QUANTITY  AND  QUALITY  OF  THE 
POTATO   CROP. 

The  potato  thrives  best  on  a  light  loamy  soil- 
neither  too  diy,  nor  too  moist.  The  most  agreeably 
flavoured  table  potatoes  are  almost  always  produced 
from  newly  broken  up  pasture  ground,  not  manured 
or  from  any  new  soil.*  When  the  soil  is  suitable, 
they  delight  in  much  rain,  and  hence  the  large 
crops  of  potatoes  obtained  in  Ireland,  in  Lancashire, 
and  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  No  skill  will  enable 
the  farmer  to  produce  crops  of  equal  weight  on  the 
east  coast,  where  rains'  are  less  abundant.  It  has 
not  been  shown,  however,  that  the  weight  of  starch 
produced  in  the  less  rainy  districts  is  defective  in  an 
equal  degree.  Warm  climates  and  dry  seasons,  as 
well  as  diy  soils,  appear  to  increase  the  per-centage 
of  starch. 

Potatoes  are  considered  by  the  fanner  to  be  an 
exhausting  crop,  and  they  require  a  plentiful  supply 
of  manure.  By  abundantly  manuring,  however,  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  of  our  large 
towns,  where  this  crop  is  valuable,  has  been  made 
to  produce  potatoes  and  corn  every  other  year,  for 
a  very  long  period. 

ll^'.  Saline  mixtures  exercise  a  remarkable  in- 
fluence in  promoting  the  growth  and  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  potato  crop  in  some  localities.  The 
most  striking  effects  of  this  kind  hitherto  observed 
in  our  island  have  been  produced  by  mixtures  of 
the  nitrate  of  soda  with  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or  with 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia.t  The  effect  of  such 
mixtures  affords  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciple I  have  frequently  before  had  occasion  to  press 
upon  public  attention — that  plants  require  for  their 
healthy  growth  a  constant  supply  of  a  considerable 
number  of  different  organic  and  inorganic  sub- 
stances. Thus  upon  a  field  of  potatoes,  the  whole 
of  which  was  manured  alike  widi  40  cart-loads  of 
dung,  the  addition  of 

a.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  an  increase 

above  dung  alone  of   3i  tons. 

Sulphate  of  soda  alone  gave  no  increase 
While  one  half  of  each  gave 5i  . . 

b.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  alone  gave  ....  if  tons. 
Sulphate  of  soda,  no  increase 

But  one-half  of  each  gave  6i  ,  • 

c.  Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  an  increaseof  3i  tons. 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  alone  gave  ....       §  . . 

And  one-half  of  each  gave 9}  •  - 

Such  resulte  are  very  interesting,  and  if  followed 

up  by  an  examination  of  the  quality  and  composition 


•  Loudon's  "Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture," 
p.  847. 

t  See  the  Author's  "  Suggestions  for  Experi- 
ments in  Practical  Agriculture." 


of  the  several  samples  of  potatoes  produced,  cannot 
fail  to  lead  to  very  important  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal conclusions. 

20  Failure  of  Seed  Potato€S,-^The  seeds  of  all 
cultivated  planto  are  known  at  times  to  fail,  and  the 
necessity  of  an  occasional  change  of  seed  is  recog- 
nised in  almost  every  district.  In  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  potatoes  brought  from  the  Highlands  are 
generally  preferred  for  seed ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tyne,  Scottish  potatoes  bring  a  higher  price  for  seed 
than  those  of  native  growth.  This  superior  quality 
is  supposed  by  some  to  arise  from  the  less  perfect 
ripening  of  the  tip-land  potatoes,  and  by  others  to 
some  peculiar  effect  or  quality  of  new  land,  on  which 
skilful  farmers,  who  do  not  import  or  buy,  raise  the 
potatoes  they  intend  for  the  next  year's  seed. 

These  may  in  part  be  true  exphmations  of  the  fact. 
The  better  quality  of  unripe  seed  may  arise  from  its 
containing  a  larger  per  centage  of  nitrogenous  (pro- 
tein) compounds,  if,  as  many  believe,  whatever  in- 
creases the  per-centage  of  starch,  increases  also  the 
rish  of  failure  in  potatoes  that  are  to  be  used  for  seed. 
The  subject  is  deserving  of  further  investigation. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  relative 
proportions  of  starch  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  the  relative  values  of  different  samples  of 
seed  potatoes.  This  proportion  may  prove  a  valu- 
able test  of  the  probable  success  of  two  samples 
when  planted,  without  being  itself  the  reason  of  the 
greater  or  less  amount  of  failure.  With  the  increase 
of  the  starch,  the  albumen  and  the  saline  matter  of 
the  potato  may  in  some  degree  diminish,  and  a  cer- 
tain minimum  proportion  of  both  of  these  is  neces- 
sary to  its  fruitfulness  when  used  for  seed. 

The  value  of  the  saline  matter  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  obsen^ation  of  Mr.  Iteming,  that  the 
potatoes  top -dressed  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of 
soda  in  1841,  and  used  for  seed  in  1842,  "presented 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  same  variety  of  potato, 
planted  alongside  of  them,  but  which  had  not  been 
so  top-dressed  in  the  previous  season.  These  last 
came  away  weak,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  un- 
der the  same  treatment  in  every  respect  did  not  pro- 
duce so  good  a  crop  by  fifteen  bolls  (3j  tons)  an 
acre."  This  observation,  made  in  1842,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  appearance  of  the  crops  of  1643, 
upon  Mr.  Fleming's  experimental  fields.  In  later 
years,  however,  even  his  doctored  seed  has  not 
escaped  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  disease  of 
1845  and  '46. 

It  has  been  said,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  that 
the  disease  was  prevented  by  the  use  of  saline  mix- 
tures in  1845,  but  the  same  mixtures  failed  of  their 
effect  in  the  hands  of  the  same  parties  in  1 84 0.  In 
Norway,  common  salt  is  supposed  to  have  saved  the 
poteto  from  disease.  At  the  present  moment  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  is  lauded  as  a  specific  against  the 
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disease^  becanae  of  some  supposed  good  effects  pro* 
duced  by  it  near  Whitby  in  1846.  I  fear^  however, 
that  should  the  disease  be  equally  virulent  and  ex- 
tensive in  1847,  that  this  salt  will  lose  its  character 
like  all  the  others. 

§  3.  COMPOSITION  OP  THE  YAM  AND  THE  SWEET 
POTATO. 

The  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  in  Europe 
having  turned  public  attention  very  much  to  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  productions  of  other  coun- 
tries, it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  yam  and 
the  sweet  potato  may  possibly  form  useful  articles 
for  importation. 

Of  both  roots  or  tubers,  I  believe  there  are  several 
cultivated  varieties.  Two  varieties  of  the  former — 
the  water  and  the  Guinea  jram — and  one  of  the  latter 
were  imported  from  Barbadoes  during  the  last 
summer  (1846),  and  put  into  my  hands  for  exami- 
nation by  my  friend  Mr.  Milne :  they  were  analyzed 
in  my  laboratory,  and  were  found  to  consist  respec- 
tively of — 


Water 

Starch 

Dextrin    

Impure  sugar 

Albumen 

Casein  (so-called),  impure . 

Fibre,  with  a  little  oil  and 

coagulated  albumen    . . . 


Water 

yam 


64.80 
24.10 
0.36 
3.92 
0.25 
2.69 

3.76 


Guinea     Sweet 
yam.       potato. 


75.53 
17.46 
0.21 
3.47 
0.70 
1.74 

1.61 


59.31 

16.62 

0.55 

7.99 

trace. 

2.66 

12.88 


99.88  100.71     99.41 


In  these  analyses,  and  from  these  specimens,  it 
appears — 

a.  That  the  Guinea  yam  has  much  resemblance 
in  composition  to  the  potato— the  proportion  of 
water  being  the  same,  and  that  of  starch  being  only 
a  little  more  than  in  the  potato, 

b.  That  the  water  yam  contains  1 1  per  cent,  less 
water  than  the  potato,  and  8  or  9  per  cent,  more 
starch. 

c.  That  the  sweet  potato  contains  less  water  and 
about  the  same  proportion  of  starch  as  the  potato, 
with  5  per  cent  more  sugar — to  which  its  sweetness 
is  owing — and  nearly  10  per  cent,  more  fibre. 

d.  That  pf  protein  compounds  (albumen,  &c.), 
capable  of  being  separated  and  collected,  these  three 
samples  all  yielded  a  larger  per-centage  than  the 
potato. 

When  burned,  however,  for  the  determination  of 
the  nitrogen  and  the  protein  compounds  calculated 


from  the  latter,  they  do  not  appear  to  exist  in  either 
the  yams  or  the  sweet  potato  in  so  large  a  propor- 
tion as  in  the  average  of  our  cultivated  potatoes. 
At  least  my  assistant  Mr.  Fromberg  found  by  this 
method  the  proportion  of  protein  compounds  to  be~ 

Natural  Dried  at 

state.  212  dega. 

Water  yam    2.08  5.92 

Guinea  yam 1.49  6.16 

Sweet  potato 2,27  5.50 

These  numbers  are  less  than  those  which  repre- 
sent the  weight  of  albumen  and  of  so-called  casein 
actually  extracted;  and  though  these  latter  substances 
were  necessarily  impure,  yet  the  subject  is  obviously 
open  to  frirther  investigation. 

^    4.   COMPOSITION  OP   THE  TURNIP. 

The  potato,  among  cultivated  roots,  is  charac- 
terised by  the  large  proportion  of  starch  it  contains. 
The  turnip,  carrot,  beet,  mangold-wurtzel,  and  par- 
snip, differ  from  it  in  containing  much  more  sugar, 
with  little  or  no  starch,  but  in  its  stead  a  large  pro- 
portion of  a  substance  to  which  the  names  of  pec- 
tose  and  pectic  acid  are  'given.  The  nature  and 
properties  of  these  substances  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  describe. 

The  turnip  is  a  root  which,  to  the  skilful  cultiva- 
tor, yields  a  very  large  return  of  nutritive  matter. 
Crops  of  thuiy  tons  of  bulbs  per  imperial  acre  are 
not  unfrequently  grown,  but  very  much  greater  re- 
turns are  occasionally  published. 

Thus  in  1814,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  fenn,  in 
the  parish  of  Dundonald,  yielded,  of  a  variety  not 
mentioned — 

Scotch  acre.      Imperial  acre. 

Without  leaves 76  tons  61  tons 

With  leaves 90    . .  72  . . 

And  in  the  parish  of  Irvine,  in  the  same  county, 
Mr.  Taylor  of  Stonearth  grew,  of  white  turnips, 
68i  tons  per  Scotch,  or  55  tons  per  imperial  acre. 

The  first  of  these  crops  is  equal  to  6  tons,  the 
latter  to  5i  tons  of  dry  nutritive  matter  per  iipperial 
acre. 

These  roots  contain  a  very  large  per-centage  of 
water,  a  circumstance  which  renders  them  less  fit 
for  human  food^  and,  because  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
port, makes  it  necessary  in  most  cases  to  consume 
them  near  the  spot  where  they  are  grown. 

Many  varieties  of  turnip  are  cultivated,  but  they 
have  not  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  chemical 
analysis — ^an  object  of  much  importance  to  practical 
husbandry.  The  following  table  represents  the 
composition  of  certain  varieties  of  Scotch  turnips, 
which  have  been  examined  in  my  laboratory : — 
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Grown 

on  different  soils. 

On  same  soil. 

On  same  soil. 

No.  1, 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Purple 
No.  4. 

YeUow. 
No.  5. 

Purple. 
No.  6. 

Yellow. 
No.  7. 

"V^ater   

89.30 
5.61 
0.11 
0.72 
1.76 
0.19 
1.63 
0.54 

89.42 
6.21 
0.11 
0.47 
1.33 
0.22 
1.75 
0.49 

89.00 
6.54 
0.16 
0.36 
1.51 
0.18 
1.59 
0.59 

88.46 
6.90 
0.09 
0.19 

o!26 
3.39 
0.68 

88.60 
6.92 
0.09 
0.22 

0.30 
3.00 
0.62 

87.45 

}  8.39 

0.32 

•   3.84 

•  • 

88.31 

Sugar   

Gfum  ...•...••••■•.....••.••• 

7.67 

Albumen 

0.21 

Pectic  and  meta-pectic  acids  .... 
Oil 

3.81 

Cellular  fibre    

Saline  matter • 

99.86 

100. 

99.93 

99.97 

99.65 

100. 

100. 

The  first  three  of  these  analyses  represent  the 
composition  of  the  same  variety  of  turnip  grown  on 
difierent  soils  by  Mr.  Myhie,  farmer,  near  Tranent; 
the  next  two  were  grown  on  the  same  soil,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Aitchison,  of  Drummore,  near  Musselburgh  j 
and  the  two  last  were  grown  on  the  same  soil,  near 
Haddington,  by  Mr.  Roughead.  Most  of  the  analy- 
ses were  made  for  practical  purposes,  and  therefore 
all  the  ingredients  were  not  in  every  case  determined 
separately,  as  the  table  shows. 

The  proportion  oftugar  contained  in  these  roots 
is  greatest  when  they  are  young,  and  dimmishes  as 
they  ripen.  In  the  beet  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  nitrates  of  potash  and  ammonia  are  present  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  that  in  the  old  beet  these 
nitrates  become  more  abundant  as  the  sugar  dimi* 
nishes.  In  the  beet  also,  when  raised  by  the  aid  of 
rich  manure,  the  production  of  nitrates  is  increased 
more  than  that  of  sugar.  According  to  Fayen,  the 
fleet,  when  raised  with  street  manure,  contains  20 
times  as  much  saltpetre  as  when  raised  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner.  The  same  may  possibly  be  the  case 
with  the  common  cultivated  turnips. 

The  proportion  of  alhumen  and  other  protein  com- 
pounds is  not  truly  represented  in  the  analyses  above 
given.  When  the  turnip  is  grated  in  water,  and 
the  clear  liquid  boiled,  as  in  the  case  of  the  potato, 
a  portion  of  albumen  coagulates  and  falls,  and  on 
separating  this,  and  adding  a  little  acetic  acid,  a 
small  proportion  of  a  substance  resembling  casein  is 
thrown  down.  Alcohol  extracts  from  the  fibre  a 
portion  of  gluten  (?),  so  that  the  turnip  contains  all 
the  same  principal  varieties  of  the  protein  compounds 
which  are  present  in  our  other  cultivated  crops. 

By  this  method  of  separating  them,  however,  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  exact  results,  and  the  quan- 
tity obtained  is  generally  less  than  the  truth.  By 
the  method  of  combustion,  however,  which  gives 
the  proportion  of  nitrogen,  and  of  thence  calculating 
the  protein  compounds,  a  more  accurate  determina- 
tion is  in  general  obtiuned.  Thus  three  varieties  of 
turnips,  grown  in  Germany,  gave  Mr.  Horaford  by 


this  method  the  following  proportions  of  protein 
compounds,  in  their  natural  and  in  their  dried  state, 
respectively  :— 

In  natural        Dried  at 
state.  212  deg. 

YeUow  turnip 1.54  9.25 

Red  turnip 2.83  15.50 

KohlRabi  1.54  12.64 

According  to  these  results,  the  dry  matter  of  the 
yellow  turnip  contains  a  little  more  of  the  protein 
compounds  than  the  average  of  our  cultivated  pota- 
toes, while  that  of  the  red  turnip  and  the  Kohl  Rabi 
are  as  rich  in  these  ingredients  as  the  average  of  our 
barley,  wheat,  or  oat  crops,  ^t  would  be  interesting 
to  test  these  results  by  a  greater  number  of  such 
analyses. 

§  5.  COMPOSITION  OF  MANOOLD-WURTZEL,  AND 
OF  THE  BEET,  CARROT,  PARSNIP,  AND  CAB- 
BAGE. 

1  o.  Mangold'Wurtzel, — ^Very  large  crops  of  this 
valuable  root  are  obtained  from  some  soils.  The 
crop  from  which  the  specimens  were  taken,  for  the 
subjoined  analyses,  was  grown  by  Colonel  Kinloch 
of  Logic,  in  Forfarshire,  upon  land  forked  2|  feet 
deep,  and  was  "  considered  to  be  fully  40  tons  an 
acre  "  (Scotch).  This  root  is  a  very  valuable  food 
for  cattle,  is  much  relished  by  them,  fattens  well, 
and  gives  a  rich  milk.  The  orange  globe  is  pre- 
ferred  to  theother  varieties  usually  cultivated.  Three 
of  these  examined  in  my  laboratory  by  my  assistant, 
Mr.  Cameron,  yielded,  per  cent. — 

Long         Short       Orange 
red.  red.  globe. 

Water  85.18  84.68  86.52 

Gum 0.67  0.50  0.13 

Sugar    9.79  11.96  10.24 

Casein  (so-called) ...  •    0.39  0.26  0.33 

Albumen 0.09  0.18  0.03 

Fibre  and  pectic  acid     3.08  3.31  2.45 

99.20         100.89  99.70 

It  appears  from  the  above  results  that  they  con- 
tain less  water,  and  therefore  more  solid  and  nutri- 
tive matter  than  the  turnip. 
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Few  accurate  determinations  have  yet  been  made 
of  the  per-centage  of  protein  compounds  in  this 
root.  The  sum  of  the  albumen  and  casein  above 
given  represents  them  as  forming  only  0.5  or  J  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  when  fresh.  This  is,  no  doubt, 
too  little — ^an  error  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
turnip,  necessarily  attends  the  method  of  analyses 
adopted 

In  the  dry  mangold-wurtzel,  of  the  three  varieties 
above  mentioned,  my  assistant,  Mr.  Fromberg,  ob- 
tained, by  the  method  of  combustion,  the  following 
proportions  of  the  protein  compound  in  the  natural 
state,  and  when  dried  at  212^  F.  respectively : — 

Orange        Short        Long 
globe.  red.  red. 

Nitropien 2.29  2.21  1.72 

Protein  compounds  (in 

dry  state) 14.40  13.88  10.79 

Ditto  (in  natural  state)    1.94  2.12  1.60 

It  is  probable  that  the  so-called  red  turnip  ex- 
amined by  Horsford,  and  said  by  him  to  contun 
only  81.6  of  water  and  2.83  of  protein  compounds, 
or  15.50  per  cent,  when  dried  at  212''F.,  was  in  reality 
a  variety  of  mangold-wurtzel.  If  so,  this  root  must 
be  considered  as  very  rich  in  these  com}x>unds. 

It  is  a  practical  objection  to  this  crop,  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  Swede  turnip,  that  it  is  unable  to 
stand  the  frost,  and  must  therefore  be  taken  up  and 
stored  when  severe  weather  is  expected.  It  is  said 
also  to  produce  paralysis  in  the  cattle  which  are  fed 
with  it.  I  should  not,  however,  think  this  likely 
to  be  a  frequent  occurrence. 

2«.  The  Carrot,ihe  Beet,  and  the  Parsnip.—Theae 
roots  have  been  examined  reiqiectively  by  Hermb- 
stfidt,  Payen,  and  Crome,  with  the  following  re- 
sults:— Common  Carrot.  Sugar  Beet.  Parsnip. 
(Hermbstadt.)  (Payen.)  (Crome.) 
85.0  79.4 


Water 80.0 

Starch  and  fibre. .     9.0 

Gum    1.76 

Sugar 7.8 

Oil 0.35 

Albumen    1.1 


3.0 

2.0 

10.0 


6.9 
6.1 
5.5 

2.1 


100.  100.  100. 

The  above  analyses  are  very  imperfect,  and  require 


to  be  repeated.  Horsford  determined  the  propor- 
tions of  water  and  protein  compounds  in  a  carrot  and 
a  red  beet,  grown  at  Giessen.  The  following  were 
his  results  per  cent. : —  Protein  compounds. 
In  natural  Dried  at 
state.  212  deg. 

Carrot 86.10  1.48  10.66 

Red  beet  ....  82.25  2.04  11.56 

The  dry  matter  in  these  roots  is  by  these  experi- 
ments richer  than  that  of  the  potato,  in  compounds 
containing  nitrogen. 

3^.  7^  Cabbage. — I  regret  to  say  that  our  present 
knowledge  of  this  valuable  esculent  is  almost 
nothing.  In  my  laboratory,  the  proportion  of  water 
in  the  leaves  of  several  varieties  of  cabbage  has 
been  found  to  average  92  per  cent.,  and  in  the  stalk 
84  per  cent.  The  dry  solid  matter  of  the  leaf  con- 
tiuns  from  7  to  20  per  cent,  of  inorganic  or  mineral 
matter,  in  which  there  is  much  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids. 

The  dry  matter  of  the  cabbage  is  unquestionably 
very  nutritive,  though  the  proportion  of  protein  or 
supposed  musde-forming  constituents,  has  not  as 
yet  been  determined. 

The  flower  of  the  cabbage,  however  (cauliflower), 
in  the  dry  state,  has  been  found  to  contain  as  much 
as  64  per  cent,  of  those  compounds,  gluten,  albumen 
&c.,  or  more  than  any  other  known  vegetable  sub- 
stance. The  common  mushroom  in  the  dry  state 
is  the  only  vegetable  as  yet  known,  which  approaches 
to  this  proportion. 

Were  it  possible  to  dry  cabbage,  therefore,  it 
would  form  a  very  concentrated  food. 

§  6.  RXLATIVX  NUTRITIVB  PROPEBTIB8  OF  THK 
POTATO,  TURNIP,  CARROT,  MANGOLD  WURT- 
ZEL,  AND  CABBAGB. 

The  large  proportion  of  water  in  the  turnip,  car- 
rot, and  mangold-wurtzel  is  a  point  of  much  impor- 
tance in  reference  to  their  nutritive  and  economic 
vahie.  This  proportion  varies  in  different  samples 
and  varieties— though  the  extent  of  this  variation 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  a  sufficiently  nu- 
merous set  of  experiments.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  different  results  hitherto  published. 
Those  marked  J.  were  obtained  in  my  laboratory. 


White  turnip 

Yellow  (Swedish) . 
Purple  top  do.  . . . 

Kohlrabi  

Red  turnip 

Mangold  wurtzel . 
Cabrage    


Sugar 


beet 


Red  carrot, 
Wbstedo. . 


Einhof. 

Playfair. 

92 

874 

87 
85 

86 

;: 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

86 
•  • 

97 

Hermbs^t. 


79 
80 

78 


Payen. 

85 

Hermbstiidt. 
80 


Horsford. 


83 

88 
8li 


86 


88,    88i, 
874,  884, 


844,  85,  861 
92 


87,80 
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The  differences  among  these  results,  or  their  im- 1  matter  which  they  severally  contain^  according  to 
portant  relation  to  the  economic  value  of  the  several ,  the  different  experimenters.  These  appear  in  the 
roots,  will  become  more  striking  if,  instead  of  the  I  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  per-centage  of 
water,  we  consider  the  proportions  of  dry  solid  I  dry  matter  in  the  different  roots  named : — 


Einhof .... 
Playfair  .. 
Hermbstadt 
Horsford .  • 

Johnston . . 

Payen  .... 


Varieties  of  Turnip. 

Mangold-Wurtzel. 

Beet 

Carrot. 

i 

Purple 

Kohl 

I-ong 

Short 

H 

^ 

Yell 

top. 

rabi. 

Bed. 

red. 

red. 

J-a 

Red. 

Sttg. 

Red. 

W 

8       12i 

.. 

14 

,  , 

,  ^ 

., 

,. 

.. 

.. 

14 

.. 

13     .  15 

, , 

• 

,  , 

, , 

o  '> 

, . 

.  • 

, , 

,  , 

13 

21        20 

22 

•  ■ 

•  • 

,  , 

, , 

•  • 

, , 

20 

a  • 

..       17       ...     12 

18) 

, , 

,  , 

,, 

18 

, , 

14 

•  • 

f,  m    Hi   1 

••li   12  1     12i    /•• 

•  . 

15i 

15 

14i 

J   young. 

13 
20 

20 

1     .. 

1     .. 

.. 

•  • 

.. 

I    15 

•  • 

•  a 

In  reference  to  the  nutritive  value  of  these  roots, 
the  above  table  presents  to  us  three  considerations. 

I*',  lliat  in  the  same  kind  of  root  and  even  in 
the  same  variety  the  proportion  of  solid  nutritive 
matter  varies  very  much.  Thus  the  white  turnip, 
according  to  three  authorities,  contains  8,  13,  and 
21  per  cent,  of  nutritive  matter;  while  in  the  yellow 
turnip  the  solid  matter  varies  from  11^  to  20,  in 
the  kohl  rabi  from  12  to  22^  and  in  the  red  carrot 
from  14  to  20, 

My  own  experience,  however — and  it  is  supported 
by  all  the  other  results^nclines  me  to  reject  the 
numbers  of  Hermbstiidt  as  generally  too  high. 
They  would,  I  fear,  form  a  very  unsafe  basis  for 
any  reasoning  as  to  the  economic  value  of  most  of 
the  root  crops  of  the  above  kinds  which  are  raised 
in  this  country. 

Rejecting  these,  therefore,  we  have  the  soUd  mat- 
ter in  the  yellow  turnip  varying  from  Hi  to  17  per 
cent.,  or  from  2  to  3 — some  crops  containing  one- 
half  more  nutritive  matter,  that  is,  in  the  same 
weight,  than  other  crops.  In  other  words,  20  tons 
of  one  crop  may  be  as  feeding  as  30  tons  of  another. 
This  is  a  very  important  fact  in  reference  to  the 
actual  value  in  feeding  cattle  of  any  given  crop  of 
yellow  turnips,  and  has  probably  much  to  do  with 
the  very  discordant  results  obtiuned  by  different 
farmers  from  the  use  of  this  kind  of  food  in  feed- 
ing or  fattening  their  stock. 

In  the  turnips  of  this  winter  (1846  and  1847) 
some  peculiarity  has,  in  certain  districts,  appeared. 
They  do  not  feed  so  well  as  usual,  and,  by  practical 
men,  are  said  to  be  watery  j  though,  whether  they 
really  contain  more  water  than  usual  or  not,  no  one 
has  as  yet  thought  of  examinbg. 

2^.  Taking  the  mean  of  the  otiier  proportions 
of  water  in  the  white  and  yellow  turnips,  the  man- 
gold-wurtzel,  and  the  carrot,  we  have  for  the  rela- 


tive amount  of  sold  food  in  these  four  roots  the 
following  numbers : — 

Turnips. 
White.      Yellow.       Mangold-Wurtzel.      Carrot. 

lOi  13i  15  14 

so  that  the  yellow  turnip  and  the  carrot,  in  so  far 
as  these  numbers  are  to  be  depended  upon,  are 
worth  one-third  more  than  the  white  turnip — ^while 
the  mangold-wurtzel  is  nearly  one-half  more  nu- 
tritive than  the  white  turnip,  and  about  a  ninth 
part  more  so  than  the  yellow  turnip. 

3<*.  But  if  we  compare  these  numbers  with  the 
average  proportion  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the 
potato — 25  per  cent. — ^we  see  that  even  the  mangold- 
wurtzel  contains  only  three-fifths  of  the  solid 
noiuishment  present  in  the  potato,  while  it  of 
course  conveys  into  the  stomach  a  proportionably 
large  quantity  of  water.  Another  point,  however, 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  those  two 
roots — that  the  protein  compounds  exist  in  the 
soUd  matter  of  the  mangold  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
yellow  turnip  in  larger  average  proportion  than  in 
that  of  the  potato.  Thus  they  contaui  respec- 
tively, when  dried  at  212*^  F. — 

Other 
Protein  nutritive 

Compounds.  matter. 

The  dried  potato 8   percent.        82 

yellow  turnip. . . .  9i      .  •  80 

mangold-wurtzel  15|      ..  75 

or  the  protein  compounds  in  the  mangold-wurtzel 
are  nearly  double  of  what  they  are  in  the  potato. 
This  is  a  very  important  fact,  and  is  deserving  of 
further  investigation.  If,  as  at  present  supposed, 
the  protein  compounds  serve  the  purpose,  when 
eaten,  of  supplying  the  materials  of  their  muscle  to 
animals,  the  mangold-wurtzel  ought  to  be  con- 
siderably superior  in  this  respect  to  the  potato. 
I  Even  in  tl^eir  ni^tural  state  this  should  be  the  ctis^ 
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since  100  pounds  of  the  inaiif(old«wiirteel  contain  of 
these  protein  compounds,  according  to  the  above 
determination,  2^,  while  the  potato  contains  on  an 
average  only  2  pounds. 

It  is  to  be  desired,  therefore,  that  the  mangold- 
wurtzel  should  be  more  generally  cultivated  wher- 
ever circumstances  are  favourable  to  its  growth. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  pa- 
per, I  think  it  proper  to  add  two  observations. 

1^.  Though  I  have  been  able  to  introduce  many 
new  facts-^the  result  of  researches  made  in  my 
own  laboratory — yet  the  intelligent  reader  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  struck  with  the  imperfect  state  of 
our  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  vegetable  sub- 
stances. And  yet,  upon  these  green  crops,  the 
present  condition  of  our  improved  or  alternating 
husbandry  almost  entirely  depends.  Upon  a  know- 
ledge of  their  composition,  the  most  economical 
and  profitable  use  of  these  crops  in  the  feedhig  of 
stock  can  alone  be  securely  based.  Why,  then, 
should  so  important  a  branch  of  rural  economy  be 
permitted  to  rest  on  so  insecure  a  foundation? 
Why  should  we  remain  so  long  in  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  relative  nutritive  property  of 
crops  so  very  important  ?  Their  composition  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  Government  might  be 
supposed  likely  to  interest  itself  in  procuring  the 
solution  of  our  doubts.  But  have  our  national 
agricultural  societies  no  fund  to  devote  to  subjects 
80  important  ?  or,  where  funds  abound,  is  know- 
ledge wanting  ?  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  in- 
come of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  it  alone  to  solve  all  these 
important  chemical  questions,  within  any  reason- 
able period  of  time. 

2®.  It  must  have  also  struck  the  reader,  that, 
among  all  the  crops  above  mentioned,  there  is 
none  which  can  be  recommended  as  a  useful  sub- 
stitute for  the  potato.  The  mangold-wurtzel  comes 
nearest  to  it ;  but  still,  while  lOOlbs.  of  potatoes 
contain  25lbs.  of  dry  nutritive  matter,  the  same 
weight  of  mangold-wurtzel  contains  only  I5lbs. 


The  potato  is  inferior  to  rice,  in  containing  ten  per 
cent,  more  water.  Mangold^wurtsel  is  inferior  to 
the  potato,  in  containing  ten  per  cent,  more  water 
still.  It  is  this  large  proportion  of  water  which,  as 
a  main  reason,  renders  all  these  root  crops  inferior 
to  grain :  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  chiefly,  that 
the  turnip  and  mangold-wurtzel  are  inferior  to  the 
potato. 

There  is,  howe\'er,  another  reason  also  why  the 
potato  cannot  be  replaced  by  these  other  roots.  In 
the  healthy  ripe  potato,  the  principal  ingredient  is 
starch.  The  properties  of  this  starch  are  such  as 
to  allow  the  potato  to  be  boiled,  and  in  other  ways 
cooked,  without  sensible  loss.  Not  so  the  tnmip, 
the  carrot,  or  the  mangold-wurtzel.  They  contain 
much  sugar,  and  of  this  a  considerable  proportion 
is  removed  by  boiling  in  water,  or  is  destroyed  by 
roasting,  and  similar  methods  of  preparing  for  the 
table. 

I  have  also  said,  that  these  roots,  instead  of 
starch,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  a  jelly-form- 
ing substance,  to  which  the  name  of  pectic  acid 
has  been  given.  It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  in 
what  degree  this  pectic  acid  can  replace  the  starch 
of  the  potato,  and  of  our  cultivated  grains,  as  a 
nourishing  food  for  man. 

Used  alone,  however,  I  think  we  may  fairly  con- 
clude that  the  turnip,  carrot,  cabbage,  &c.,  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  potato  as  food  for  man ; 
as,  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  some  dry  food  must  be 
given  along  with  them,  if  they  are  to  become  heal- 
thy articles  of  nourishment. 

Bread  made  from  wheaten  flour,  with  a  certain 
admixture  of  turnips  or  mangold-wurtsel,  has, 
therefore,  been  recommended  above  as  nutritive 
and  economical.  To  such  admixture  there  can  be 
no  theoretical  objection,  provided  the  taste  of  the 
people  takes  to  them,  and  they  prove  to  he  really 
economical.  I  fear,  however,  that  the  final  result 
must  be,  should  the  potato  continue  to  fail,  that  a 
diet  of  grain,  almost  alone,  must  succeed  to  a  diet 
of  potatoes. — Journal  of  Agriculture. 


GUILDFORD     FARMERS'     CLUB. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  on 
the  2nd  of  March  last.  A  large  number  of  mem- 
bers and  visitors  were  in  attendance.  Among  those 
present  were  H.  Drummond,  Esq.  (president),  Mr. 
G.  Turvill  (vice-president),  R.  A.  C.  Austen,  Esq., 
and  Mr.  Messenger  (joint  secretaries).  Lord  Lo- 
vune,  J.  M.  Molyneux,  Esq.,  Captain  "White,  W. 
H.  Smallpeice,  Esq.,  R.  Goldhawk,  Esq.,  Messrs. 
Page  and  Wilson  (of  the  Dorking  Farmers'  Club), 


Messrs.  Isaac  Ellis,  jon.,  and  John  Ellis,  jun.«  S. 
and  C.  Evershed,  &c. 

After  the  minutes  were  read,  Mr.  G.  Tuuvill 
rose  to  introduce  the  subject  for  the  evening,  which 
was  "  On  the  Cultivation  of  Mangel  W^urzel." 

He  said :  The  subject  which  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  bring  before  you,  for  this  evening's  dis- 
cussion, is  one  deserving  great  attentiouj  on  what 
may  be  called  our  light  convertible  soils ;  and,  as 
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we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  vegetable  kingdom 
for  the  supply  of  food  for  man,  I  think  the  mangel 
wuneel  ranks  amongst  the  most  useful  in  certain 
localities  of  our  islands.  I  wiU  divide  the  subject 
into  four  distinct  heads — let,  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
paring and  cultivating  the  soil  for  the  plant :  2ndly, 
the  time  for  planting,  quantity  of  seed  necessary, 
and  the  proper  food  to  develop  the  plant ;  3rdly, 
the  best  method  of  consuming  the  roots,  and  for 
what  animala  they  are  most  adapted ;  and  4thly, 
the  soil  and  climate  least  calculated  to  produce 
them.  Autumn  cultivation  is  the  most  certain 
method  of  securing  ypur  plants  (never  ploughing 
in  the  spring),  and  is  particularly  desirable  on 
strong,  retentive  soils.  In  Essex,  last  spring,  we 
hear  they  lost  neariy  all  their  plants  $  and  we  may 
reasonably  suppose,  on  their  strong  soils,  it  was  in 
consequence  of  its  being  ploughed  in  the  spring 
of  the  year.  I  have  been  selling  mangel  wurzel  to 
the  cow-keepers  in  London,  in  consequence,  deli- 
vered at  30s.  per  ton,  which  will  make  a  good  re* 
turn  per  acre.  We  find,  by  experience,  that  the 
plants  thrive  best  where  the  soil  has  been  once 
deeply  cultivated.  If  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
during  winter  has  not  sufficiently  folidified  the 
sur&ce,  it  should  then  be  compressed  by  me- 
chanical aid  s  then  the  manure  (of  which  I  shall 
hereafter  speak)  should  be  applied.  A  heavy  drag- 
harrow  then  used  will  be  generally  sufficient  to  in- 
corporate it  in  the  soil,  and  produce  a  necessary 
tilth  for  covering  the  seed..  The  plan  generaUy 
adopted  in  this  country  is  to  grow  the  mangel 
wursel  on  a  level  surface,  which  I  think  is  best, 
not  causing  so  much  risk  in  getting  a  plant.  Then 
drill  in  rows,  not  exceeding  four  feet  apart,  nor  less 
than  three ;  I  think  three-and-a-half  feet  a  better 
distance  between  the  rows.  The  plants  should  be 
placed  about  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  when 
strong  enough,  give  them  as  much  deep  horse- 
hoeing  as  can  be  spared;  for  by  loosening  the 
earth,  the  roots,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  benefited 
by  the  organic  gases.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
second  part  of  my  subject— namely,  the  proper 
time  for  planting,  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre, 
and  the  food  necessary  to  develop  the  plant.  The 
last  week  in  April,  or  the  first  in  May,  is  con- 
sidered the  best  time  to  plant  mangel  wurzel;  but 
in  very  warm  situations  it  would  admit  of  being 
planted  rather  later.  If  planted  too  early,  they  are 
liable  to  run  to  seed.  I  have  found  from  4lb.  to 
6Ib.  of  good  seed  per  acre  produce  a  good  plant, 
although  some  persons  plant  half-a-bushel,  which 
wiU  exceed  9lb.  The  seed  should  never  be  depo- 
sited at  too  great  a  depth — say  from  one  to  one- 
and-a-half  inches.  It  is  found  by  experience  that 
transplanted  mangel  wursel  will  not  produce  so 
large  a  bulb,  growing  only  very  short  and  poUardy, 


which  fully  accounts  for  the  mo^.t  experienced 
growers  using  seed  liberally;  and  I  should  strongly 
recommend  all  growers  to  select  the  best  roots 
every  year  to  raise  their  own  seed ;  it  will  then  only 
form  a  small  item  in  their  expenditure,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  wiU  secure  to  them  tf  root  far  superior 
to  that  which  we  have  purchased  from  the  London 
seedsmen.  In  reference  to  their  food,  as  they  are 
potash  plants,  they  require  little,  if  any,  phos- 
phoric acid,  which  is  the  product  of  bones.  Liebig 
tells  us  that  scarcely  any  trace  of  this  constituent  is 
found  in  them,  every  100  parts  containing  88  parts 
of  potash  and  soda,  the  remaining  1 2  parts  sdt  of 
magnesia,  and  only  slight  traces  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  principal  use  of  the  application  of  bones 
to  the  mangel  wurzel  is  to  supply  the  magnesia, 
which  probably  may  be  supplied  cheaper  from 
Epsom  salts.  Some  few  experiments,  I  hope,  will 
be  tried  this  spring  by  the  mangel  wurzel  growers 
in  this  district,  relative  to  its  comparative  effects 
and  value.  I  remember  reading  some  experiments 
(tried  by  Mr.  Pusey)  on  the  growth  of  mangel 
wurzel  with  bones,  by  putting  on  a  good  quantity, 
and  then  increasing  the  proportions,  to  test  the  ad- 
vantage. He  of  course  found  none.  I  suppose 
this  was  before  Liebig  had  given  us  the  knowledge 
which  I  now  hope  is  generally  possessed.  I  think 
it  may  be  interesting  to  some  present,  to  look  a 
little  into  the  composition  of  mangel,  when  in  a  fit 
state  to  be  removed  from  the  field.  We  shall  find 
by  slicing  them  and  drying  them,  they  lose  QO 
parts  out  of  100,  which  is  pure  water,  supplied  by 
the  rains.  You  may  think  this  a  very  great  loss  to 
the  bulk,  but  you  will  find  turnips  and  potatoes 
contain  about  the  same.  Now  we  have  only  to 
look  to  the  101b.  left  from  the  lOOlb. ;  and  if  we 
bum  this,  we  shall  discover  we  have  lost  9  i>arts 
more.  Now,  the  latter  portion  being  the  organic 
part  of  the  plant,  or,  in  other  words,  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  we  have  in  reality 
only  lib.  to  supply  as  food  for  every  lOOlb.  re- 
moved from  the  field.  And,  as  lib.  of  ash  gives 
1001b.  of  mangel,  we  shall  require  to  furnish  for 
every  ton  so  produced,  per  acre,  22|lb.  of  the  mi- 
neral ingredients ;  then,  assuming  30  tons  per  acre 
to  be  an  average  crop,  we  remove  6751b.  of  ash ; 
and  as  potash  and  soda  furnish  88  per  cent.,  and 
the  remaining  12  parts  are  composed  of  salts  of 
magnesia,  with  slight  traces  of  lime,  we  have  to 
supply  594lb.  of  the  former  and  8 lib.  of  the  latter, 
and  so  in  proportion  for  any  given  quantity  re- 
moved per  acre.  Last  year  I  grew  five  pieces  of 
mangel-^in  the  whole  eight  acres :  only  one  was 
manured  with  dung,  which  was  not  by  any  means 
superior  to  the  others.  The  best  were  grown  from 
1  cwt.  of  dissolved  bones  and  20  bushels  of  wood 
ashes  mixed  together  and  sown  broadcast,  2  cwt. 
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of  Peruvian  guano»  and  3  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per 
acre.  The  land  not  being  ploughed  in  the  spring, 
the  manure  was  all  sown  broadcast,  and  incor- 
porated in  the  soil  by  means  of  a  drag-harrow. 
I  prefer  sowing  the  manure  to  drilling  it,  as  you 
then  allow  all  the  roots  of  the  plant  the  means  of 
carrying  out  the  laws  of  nature,  for  which  they 
were  given,  to  supply  food  to  the  bulb.  This 
piece  produced  40  tons  per  acre,  at  an  expense  of 
manure — dissolved  bones,  6i. ;  20  bushels  wood- 
ashes,  8s.  4d.;  2  cwt.  Peruvian  guano,  2 Is.;  3 
cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  508. :  malting  a  total  of 
£4  58.  4d.  Mr.  Stafford,  of  Godalming,  a  young 
mangel-grower,  last  spring  inquired  of  me  the  best 
manure  for  mangel.  I  recommended  him  to  use — 
li  cwt.  nitrate  of  potash,  £1  I9s.;  li  cwt.  nitrate 
of  soda,  £1  4s.;  2  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano  (not 
having  any  Peruvian,  he  applied  Saldanha,  costing 
15s.);  total  expense,  £3  1 8s.  per  acre.  And  to 
test  ito  efficacy,  he  manured  part  of  the  field  with 
20  cart-loads  of  good  dung,  the  expense  of  which, 
with  drawing  out  and  spreading,  amounted  to  68. 
per  load,  making  a  cost  of  £6  per  acre.  The  ma- 
nure direct  from  commerce  was  by  far  the  most 
successful,  it  developing  the  crop  full  one-third  in 
addition.  It  is  simply  because  the  dung  does  not 
contain  sufficient  saline  matter,  the  mangel  re- 
quiring little  else  to  mature  them;  and,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  they  remove  a  great  quantity  from 
the  soil.  I  have  found  a  considerable  advantage 
every  year  by  strewing  between  the  rows  3  or  4 
cwt.  of  common  salt  per  acre.  When  the  mangel 
is  strong  enough  to  bear  it,  let  it  then  be  well 
horse-hoed,  the  expense  about  5s.  per  acre,  which 
has  produced  in  every  instance  an  additional  three 
tons.  I  think,  in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth, 
a  little  Peruvian  guano  of  great  importance  to  the 
plant,  as  the  great  amount  of  ammoniacal  salta, 
with  other  organic  matter  that  it  contains,  is  assi- 
milated by  the  roots,  till  the  leaves  are  sufficiently 
developed  to  inhale  it  from  the  atmosphere.  In 
some  places  I  used  only  1  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano 
per  acre,  sown  from  a  seedlip  after  the  seed  was 
drilled,  the  sower  taking  two  rows  at  a  time,  and 
strewing  it  upon  the  rows,  and  then  harrowing  it 
in  with  the  seed— a  tedious  process,  I  admit;  but  a 
man  can  do  four  acres  a  day.  I  pnsfer  this  plan  to 
stilling  it  under  the  seed,  as  the  first  fallmg  rain 
renders  it  in  a  state  of  solution  around  the  young 
plant,  near  the  surface,  where  it  has  greater  capa- 
bilities of  absorbing  ite  food.  The  saline  sub- 
stances, of  course,  had  been  previously  applied. 
Comparatively  speaking,  man  has  but  a  small  part 
to  perform,  having  only  to  supply  lib.  to  the  lOOlb. 
removed  from  the  soil;  but  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  by  furnishing  this  lib.  liberally,  with  ite 
equivalento,  that  tb^  great  laboratory  of  nature  will 


then  yield  her  benign  influence.  I  may  remark 
that  there  are  ^ve  species  of  beet,  of  whicb  three 
are  cultivated :  these  are  the  white  beet,  the  sea  beet, 
and  the  common  beet,  of  which  last  the  different 
kinds  of  mangel  wurzel  are  only  varieties.  The 
white  beet  has  succulent  leaves  with  very  thick 
ribs,  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  gardens  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  as  a  vegetable  for  the 
table.  The  green  part  of  the  leaf  is  commonly  a 
substitute  for  greens  and  spinach ;  th(  thick  mid- 
ribs and  stalks  are  also  dressed  like  asparagus. 
This  vegetable  is  generally  considered  to  be  more 
nutritious  and  wholesome  than  the  cabbage.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  plant  might  be  a  good 
substitute  for  a  fallow  on  certain  soils,  and  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  plante  raised  for  feeding 
cattle.  The  leaves  have  a  sweet  taste,  from  the 
quantity  of  sugar  they  contain,  for  which  reason 
cattle  are  very  fond  of  them.  With  cows,  ihey  add 
much  to  the  milk,  and  without  imparting  any  dis- 
agreeable taste,  as  turnips  and  cabbages  do.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  sea  beet,  because  it  is  a  native 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  best  way  in  which  to  as* 
certain  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  particular  plante  when  under  cultivation 
is  to  observe  the  situations  and  soils  in  which  they 
are  found  in  their  wild  state.  The  sea  beet  is  a 
common  plant  on  the  sea-shores  of  England  and 
Scotland,  particularly  in  muddy  places.  This 
plant  more  nearly  resembles  the  common  beet  than 
the  white  beet,  inasmuch  as  it  forms  a  large,  fleshy 
root ;  ite  leaves  are  eaten  as  greens  on  many  parts 
of  the  coast.  This  species  of  plant  is,  therefore, 
what  is  caUed  a  "  salt*'  plant,  or  one  which  only 
grows  naturally  in  situations  where  it  finds  a  ready 
supply  of  the  salte  contained  in  sea-water.  The 
quality  of  soil  which  it  prefers  is  an  admixture  of 
sand  and  mud,  or  what  is  usually  described  as  a 
sandy  loam.  The  common  beet  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  where,  like  all  English  species,  it 
is  found  on  the  sea-coast ;  it  is  a  plant  which,  on 
this  account,  is  apt  to  be  injured  by  late  spring 
frosto,  and  should  therefore  never  be  grown  in 
high  situations.  Lands  sheltered  from  the  cold 
winds,  and  open  to  the  sun,  will  be  most  favourable 
to  it.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  third  part  of  my 
subject,  and  endeavour  to  show  for  what  animals 
the  mangel  is  most  adapted,  and  also  if  it  is  not  ca- 
pable of  being  applied  to  a  higher  and  more  useful 
purpose  as  food  for  man,  in  the  present  season  of 
scarcity.  As  mangel  contains  an  excess  of  water, 
it  is  therefore  advisable  to  reserve  it  Ull  the  spring 
of  the  year,  in  order  that  a  portion  of  this  element 
may  evaporate ;  and  when  vegetation  commences, 
a  chemical  action  takes  place,  the  starch  with 
which  the  plant  abounds  being  converted  into 
sugar,  similar  to  the  starch  in  barley  when  malted. 
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This  scientific  information  is  fully  proved  by  prac- 
tical experience,  as  we  find  animals  thrive  faster  on 
them  during  the  spring  and  summei^  months.  I 
have  generally  used  it  till  August.  Beasts,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  all  poultry  will  consume  it  eagerly.  I 
have  for  the  last  month  been  feeding  some  working 
bullocks  with  one  bushel  and  a  half  of  mangel  per 
day,  mth  some  inferior  old  hay ;  the  improvement 
of  the  animals  is  truly  surprising.  Last  spring,  up 
till  July,  I  fed  sheep  on  them,  with  cut  tares  and 
trefoil,  giving  a  portion  of  each  in  their  troughs, 
ivith  plenty  of  succulent  food.  The  animals  were 
as  eager  for  the  mangel  as  you  see  sheep  for  hay 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  making  it 
difficult  for  the  shepherd  to  get  among  them. 
When  given  to  pigs  it  is  generally  to  those  that  are 
not  full  grown ;  they,  however,  will  require  beans, 
peas,  or  lentils,  containing  gluten,  which  is  formed 
from  the  phosphoric  acid,  and  is  the  bone  and 
muscle-making  constituent,  ^'ithout  which  they 
will  gain  fat  but  not  size.  The  same  thing  must 
be  observed  with  regard  to  young  bullocks  and 
young  sheep ;  they  likewise  require  hay  or  com  to 
furnish  materials  to  develop  the  frame.  Liebig 
highly  recommends  mangel  for  feeding  purposes, 
from  the  great  amount  of  nitrogen  it  contains.  I 
think  any  of  us  who  may  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  have  had  a  quantity  rotted  from  the 
frost,  or  heated  in  the  stack,  may  speak  with  con- 
fidence to  the  ammonia  contained  in  them,  this 
being  a  combination  of  14  parts  of  nitrogen  and  3 
of  hydrogen.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  pubUshed  a 
statement,  which  has  appeared  in  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle,  relative  to  the  comparative  value  of 
wheaten  flour  and  beet  as  nutriment  for  human 
food.  He  states  that  6  stone  of  beet,  costing  Is., 
are  equal  to  1  stone  of  flour,  costing  28.  lOd.;  and 
that  there  are  two  functions  in  the  animal  economy 
which  food  has  to  perform :  one  is  to  preserve  the 
parts  of  the  animal  machine,  and  restore  those 
which  are  wasted ;  the  other  is  to  sustain  the  tem- 
perature necessary  to  keep  it  in  action.  Now,  1 
stone  of  wheat,  costing  2s.  lOd.,  is  equivalent  in 
respiratory  value  to  8  stone  of  beet,  costing  Is. 
4d.;  so  that  in  this  point  of  view  also  beet  has  a 
superior  economic  value.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have 
been  able  to  submit  to  the  meeting  specimens  of 
bread  made  partly  from  mangel  wurzel ;  but  it  has 
not  reached  me  from  the  party  from  whom  I  ex- 
pected it.  Lastly,  I  will  refer  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate least  adapted  to  the  growth  of  mangel  wurzel. 
We  find  this  root  will  not  flourish  in  wet,  cold 
soils,  or  at  any  great  altitude  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  farm  I  occupied  in  Hampshire,  on  the 
upper  green  sand  formation,  was  a  good  hop, 
wheat,  and  clover  soil;  but  the  mangel  wurzel 
would  not  thrive  there.   I  merely  mentioned  this. 


that  it  might  induce  any  one  so  situated  to  cul- 
tivate it  only  on  a  small  scale ;  for  when  400  or  500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Swedish  turnip 
will  be  grown  to  greater  advantage. 

After  the  address  the  Chairman  put  questions  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Turvill  recommended  common  roll- 
ing for  compressing  the  soil,  as  he  had  seen  on 
headlands  where  the  soil  had  been  trodden  down 
some  very  fine  mangel,  and  whether  Mr.  Turvill 
recommended  subsoiling. 

Mr.  Turvill,  in  reply,  preferred  common  roll- 
ing ;  subsoiling  might  be  resorted  to,  previous  to 
sowing. 

The  Chairman.— Did  I  understand  bones  were 
not  required  ? 

Mr.  Turvill. — Only  to  supply  the  magnesia. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Austen  said  he  had  had  no  experience 
in  growing  mangel-wurzel,  and  he  felt  that  the 
communication  made  by  Mr.  Turvill  was  a  valu- 
able one,  and  contained  some  important  sugges- 
tions. Though  agreeing  with  him  mainly  on  the 
habit  of  the  plant,  he  (Mr.  Austen)  did  not  con- 
sider it  a  potash  plant,  and  therefore  differed  with 
him  on  the  mineral  that  was  to  be  supplied  for  its 
growth.  Mangel-wurzel  resembled  rather  more 
the  beet  plant  generally  cultivated  in  France  than 
the  common  beet,  the  native  of  Germany,  where 
the  winters  were  colder  and  the  summers  warmer 
than  in  this  country.  The  EngUsh  plant  was  a 
hybrid  plant — a  cross  of  the  beta  maritima  and  the 
red  beet;  and  like  nearly  all  hybrid  plants,  it  was 
of  earlier  growth  than  its  progenitors.  It  was  of 
the  same  family  as  the  goosefoot,  which  grew  plen- 
tifully in  places  kept  continiudly  moist.  Doubtless 
they  had  noticed  it  growing  by  the  side  of  their 
dung  heaps,  where  it  often  grew  in  great  abundance, 
nourished  by  the  saline  moisture  emitted  from  the 
manure.  The  wild  spinach  which  grow  at  the  sea 
side  was  of  the  same  order,  as  was  also  the  atriplex, 
the  common  white  spinach,  and  others  of  that 
character.  They  could  only  grow  wild  in  situations 
where  there  was  a  ready  supply  of  the  salt  contained 
in  sea-water.  Being  sal-silaceus  plants,  they  ab- 
solutely required  that  supply.  The  muriate  of 
soda  in  the  sea  water  seemed  to  be  the  ingredient 
necessary.  In  the  cultivation  of  beet-root  in  France, 
where  that  plant  was  so  extensively  grown  for  the 
production  of  sugar,  they  employed  in  many  in- 
stances saltpetre  as  a  manure.  This  might  seem 
expensive  enough ;  but  it  was  to  be  remembered 
that  owing  to  the  duty,  there  was  not  that  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  saltpetre  and  common 
salt  in  France  as  there  was  in  their  own  country. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  the  locality  where  its  proto- 
types were  found  in  a  native  state,  he  (Mr.  Austen) 
thought  that  the  best  as  well  as  the  cheapest  ma- 
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Dure  that  could  be  apptied  to  the  cultivation  of 
mangel-wurzel  would  be  the  impure  salt  of  com- 
merce, procured  solely  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water,  and  therefore  containing  all  the  ingredients 
for  the  purposes  of  the  plant  which  sea-water  con- 
tained. He  thought  this  would  be  the  cheapest 
manure,  as  there  was  no  expense  of  refining.  Some 
experiments  were  made  in  France  touching  upon 
this  point  by  M.  Girardine.  For  two  months  he 
watered  one  beet-root  with  sea-water  and  another 
with  pure  water.  On  analysis  at  the  end  of  that  time 
he  found  that  the  plant  upon  which  sea-water  had 
been  applied  contained  one-tenth  more  carbon  than 
the  other.  That  was,  the  sea  water  had  enabled 
the  plant  to  assimilate  from  the  air  a  greater  amount 
of  carbon  than  did  the  application  of  pure  water. 

Mr.  TuRViLL,  while  admitting  the  soundness  of 
Mr.  Austen's  remarks,  ssdd  his  experience  was 
always  to  the  effect  that  nitrate  of  soda  did  better 
than  the  common  salt.  They  found  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  where  the  former  had  been  applied  looked 
of  a  healthy  green  colour,  while  the  latter  caused 
them  to  look  yellow.  Mr.  Drummond  followed 
out  dilTcrent  systems  of  cultivating  mangel,  and  he 
would  remember  that  when  he  (Mr.  Turvill)  went 
to  look  at  some  of  his,  he  remarked,  on  seeing  one 
place  that  salt  had  been  applied,  the  leaves  looked 
so  yellow.  He  next  alluded  to  the  remark  that 
used  to  be  made  by  the  growers  of  mangel-wurzel, 
that  the  plants  took  such  a  lot  of  dung. 

Mr.  AusTBN  said,  they  would  take  up  all  the 
alkalies  they  could  find.  So  much  at  one  time 
were  they  thoiight  to  exhaust  the  soil,  that  their 
very  name,  which  was  derived  from  the  German,  was 
"  the  root  of  scarcity."  The  French  called  it  the 
same,  but  having  learnt  a  better  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing it,  they  now  called  it  the  root  of  abundance. 

Some  conversation  then  arose  as  to  what  sort  of 
mangel-wurtzel  was  the  better  to  cultivate — ^long- 
reds,  or  yellow-globes. 

Mr.  Isaac  Ellis  remarked  that  he  used  to  pre- 
fer the  long-reds  till  two  years  ago^  when  happen- 
ing to  be  at  the  Smithfield  meeting,  and  conversing 
with  a  Scotch  gentleman  upon  the  subject,  he  told 
him  that  the  yellow-globes  required  to  be  placed 
closer  than  long-reds.  He  (Mr.  Ellis)  tried  the 
experiment  of  planting  yellow-globes  closer  than 
the  long-reds,  and  found  it  answer;  he  planted 
them  in  rows  27  inches  apart  and  at  intervals  of  22 
inches  in  the  row. 

Mr.  John  Ellis,  after  expressing  the  gratifica- 
tion he  had  derived  from  Mr.  Turvill's  address, 
gave  a  detail  of  an  analysis,  made  by  Mr.  Hyatt,  of 
the  comparative  amount  of  nutritious  matter  con- 
tained in  turnips,  Swedes,  mangel-wurzel,  and 
sugar  beet,  which  shewed  a  great  superiority  of  the 
mangel  over  Swedes  and  turnips.    Taking  a  tliou- 


sand  parts  of  each,  he  found  turnips  contain  42 
pais  of  nutritbus  matter,  Swedes  64  parts,  man- 
gel-wuitzd  135  parts,  and  sugar  beet  146  partis. 
Other  analyses  differed  in  a  certain  degree,  but  all 
shewed  a  superiority_of  mangel-wurzel  over  both 
Swedes  and  turnips.  With  regard  to  ploughing 
in  the  autumn  instead  of  the  spring,  and  com- 
pressing with  the  drag-harrow,  he  (Mr.  Eflis) 
thought  it  would  not  be  expedient  on  heavy  lands. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Turvill  on  the  quantity  of  seed 
required,  and  the  time  of  plantibg ;  but  he  should 
be  glad  if  Mr.  Turvill  would  give  them  some  ex- 
planation as  to  the  best  mode  of  depositing  the 
seed.  He  (Mr.  Ellis)  had  experienced,  occasionally, 
some  difiiculty  in  covering  the  seed.  He  used 
Bennett's  drilling  machine,  and  found  that  neither 
the  rake  nor  harrow  would  at  all  times  cover  the 
seed  properly.  He  should  also  like  to  be  informed 
whether  there  was  any  other  reason  for  mangel 
not  growing  well  on  devated  situations,  than  that 
such  situations  were  deficient  in  alkalies  or  general 
vegetable  matter.  In  consequence  of  the  saline  par- 
ticle being  washed  down  by  the  rains. 

Mr.  Turvill  deposited  the  seed  with  a  common 
Suffolk  drill.  He  had  not  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty in  covering  the  seed.  He  did  not  consider 
that  the  reason  that  mangel  would  not  grow  in  high 
situations  was  because  of  the  deficiency  of  alkah  in 
such  situations.  On  these  lands  in  Hampshire 
they  grew  hops,  wheat,  clover,  &c.,  which  they 
could  not  do  if  there  was  a  deficiency  of  the  alka- 
lies. The  reason  they  could  not  grow  mangel  was, 
that  plant  would  not  flourish  in  cold  bleak  situa- 
tions, let  the  quahty  of  the  soil  be  whatever  it 
would.  He  did  not  believe  any  manuring,  how- 
ever liberally  applied,  would  cause  mangel  to 
flourish  on  Leith  HiU,  which  was  995  feet  aboye 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

Mr.  Austen  then  spoke  of  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  application  of  liquid  manures  to  the 
cultivation  of  mangel-wurzel.  Lord  Lovelace  had 
grown  50  tons  per  acre  by  such  application. 

Mr.  Isaac  Ellis  said  he  had  better  wheat  after 
mangel  and  carrots,  than  he  had  even  after  ley.  He 
then  described  his  mode  of  planting  his  mangel, 
a  process  which  he  performed  himself.  He  de- 
posited six  seeds  in  each  hole,  and  used  4lb6.  of 
seed  to  an  acre. 

Mr.  Austen  then  made  some  remarks  on  the 
flesh-producing  capability  of  mangel-wurzel,  and 
noticed  the  fact  that  while  the  generality  of  plants 
emitted  oxygen,  mangel  emitted  nitrogen. 

The  discussion  was  then  declared  at  an  end,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  at  the  next  monthly  meeting, 
Mr.  Drummond,  the  president,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Goldhawk^  should  introduce  the  subject  of 
the  cultivation  of  flax  for  feeding  purposes. 
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SEWAGE    MANURE, 


IN  REFSRBNCB  TO  ITS  USB  FOB  AGRICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 


There  is  no  subject,  perhaps,  within  the  memory 
of  man,  connected  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  legislature,  that  has  developed  more  iili- 
portant  matter  for  national  reflection  and  practical 
operation  than  the  facts  elicited  by  the  Health  of 
Towns*  Commission — ^an  inquiry  which,  while  it 
has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  most  appalling 
evidence  of  the  diseases  of  humanity  consequent 
upon  the  absence  of  municipal  precautions,  has 
also  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  the  calamity 
may  be  in  future  permanently  averted;  those 
means,  too,  having  not  only  the  advantage  of  era- 
dicating what  has  been  hitherto  so  fatally  noxious 
to  human  health,  but  at  the  same  time — as  has 
been  more  obviously  shown  by  a  subsequent  in- 
quiry— of  providing  a  new  agent  for  augmenting 
the  productions  essential  to  the  sustentation  of  man. 
In  a  word,  more  commodious  and  sanatory  dwel- 
lings for  the  labduring  poor,  improved  ventilation, 
and  an  esteuded  system  of  sewage,  have  been  the 
judicious  recommendations  of  these  respective 
investigations. 

It  is  in  reference  to  the  latter —Uamely,  sewage 
and  its  invaluable  properties  fbr  husbandry  pur- 
poses—that a  few  useful  hints  may  brought  under 
the  notice  of  agriculturists ;  for  at  no  period  could 
they  be  more  appropriately  made  known  than  the 
present,  when  the  peculiar  position  of  the  British 
farmer,  and  the  direfhl  necessities  of  millions 
(through  a  visitation  of  Providence),  alike  claim  the 
sympathy  and  co-operative  suggestions  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

It  is  not  a  littie  remarkable  that  while  the  system 
of  agriculture  of  this  island  is  admitted  to  be 
transcendentiy  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  agencies  for  stimulating 
the  produce  of  the  soil  should  have  been  at  all 
times  so  littie  regarded  by  the  English  cultivator. 
The  collectton  of  manure  in  other  countries,  and 
that  too  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  anything 
ever  adopted  in  tills  country,  has  for  ages  consti* 
tuted  a  'prevalent  and  most  lucrative  pursuit.  lu 
China,  for  instance,  its  collecition  is  an  object  of  so 
much  aitiaitton  that  a  prodigious  number  of  old 
men,  women,  and  children  are,  we  are  told,  con- 
stantij  employed  about  the  streets,  public  roads, 
and  banks  of  canals  and  rivers,  witiii  baskets  tied 
before  them,  and  holding  in  their  hands  wooden 
lakes  to  pick  up  the  dung  of  animals,  and  offal  of 
any  kind  that  may  answer  tiie  purpose  of  manure. 


In  various  parts  of  a  farm,  and  near  the  paths  and 
roads,  large  earthen  vessels  are  buried  to  the  edge 
in  the  ground  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
labourer  or  passenger  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  theiU.  In  small  retiring-hduses,  bUilt  also 
upon  the  brink  of  the  roads,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  villages,  reservoirs  are  constructed  of  com- 
pact materials,  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  what- 
ever they  receive.  Such  a  valued,  in  short,  is  set 
upon  the  principal  ingredient  called  ta-feu  (night- 
soil)  for  manure,  that  the  oldest  and  most  hdpless 
persons  are  not  deemed  wholly  useless  to  the  f^unily 
by  which  they  are  supported. 

In  Belgium,  as  in  China,  maUul-e  is  also  an 
article  of  trade.  The  towns  let  the  cleaning  of  the 
streets  and  public  retiring  places  at  great  rents. 
In  every  town,  travellers  tell  us,  there  are  sworn 
brokers  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  night- 
soil,  the  price  of  the  different  manores  varying 
from  5  to  24  francs  the  cart-load  of  1>500  lbs.  The 
most  efficient  applications  of  the  town  manure  in 
that  country  are  in  the  liquid  form ;  it  is  there  ap- 
plied, not  by  a  water-cart,  but  by  hand  labour :  a 
man  carries  on  his  back  a  dossier,  from  which  he 
sheds  it  out  and  distributes  it. 

In  Paris  the  very  stuff  which  in  London  washes 
through  the  streets  and  under  the  streets  df  Lon- 
don into  the  Thames,  is  carefully  collected.  At 
Meurice's  Hotel,  early  in  the  morning,  may  be 
seen  some  50  or  60  large  quarter*casks  rolled  up 
out  of  the  subterraneous  part  of  that  establishment, 
containing  the  water  of  the  water-closets,  and  the 
water  from  washing,  all  of  which  is  sent  into  the 
country,  and  "people  (says  the  conductor  of  that 
house)  are  glad  to  fetch  it  away."  While  in  the 
British  metropolis  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  so 
slightiy  is  such  an  invaluable  commodity  appre- 
ciated, that  "  three  loads  a  day  of  dung  are  dh)pped 
in  Regent-street^  between  the  Quadrant  and  Ox- 
ford-street! and  that  the  amount  of  actual  solid 
fertilizing  manure,  deprived  of  all  its  liquid  dilu- 
ting substances,  that  goes  into  the  Thames,  is, 
from  the  different  sewers,  actually  725,000  tons  a 
year!*'  In  short,  the  whole  of  the  towns  on  the 
continent  make  an  annual  revenue  by  the  cleaning 
out  of  cesspools. 

To  a  limited  extent,  the  use  of  sei^e  water  as 
an  efficacious  manure  has  been  availed  of  by  the 
fanners  in  this  country,  particularly  in  Scotland. 
At  Stirling,  the  well-known  Mr,  Smith,  of  Deans- 
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ton,  not  very  long  smce  instituted  a  set  of  experi- 
ments which  produced  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Some  land  was  laid  out  in  portions,  in 
rather  a  sandy  loamy  soil.  First,  a  division  was 
manured  with  farm-dung  and  ashes  mixed,  at  the 
rate  of  12  tons  per  acre,  and  at  a  cost  of  48 s. ;  a 
second  portion,  with  the  same  compost,  giving  16 
tons  per  acre,  and  at  a  cost  of  64s.  $  a  third  di- 
vision, with  guano,  2  cwt.,  costing  l6s. ;  a  fourth 
with  guano,  4  cwt.  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  32s. 
Another  ridge,  similar  in  extent  to  the  whole  of 
this,  was  manured  with  sewer  water,  at  the  rate  of 
16  tons  per  acre,  and  taking  it  at  3d.  per  ton  the 
cost  would  be  48.  The  average  produce  of  the 
whole  variety  (the  different  specimens  were  not 
ascertained  separately)  was,  with  the  dung  and 
guano,  45  bushels  per  acre  of  good  barley ;  that 
with  the  sewage  water  averaged  42  bushels  per 
acre — showing  that  this  small  quantity  of  16  tons 
had  the  effect  of  coming  very  nearly  up  to  the  dung 
and  the  guano,  but  showing  also  that  more  liquid 
manure  might  be  given  with  safety.  The  16  tons 
were  applied  twice ;  all  the  others  were  once.  The 
sewage  water  was  taken  from  a  tank,  into  which  it 
flows  from  the  streets  of  Stirling.  A  second  ex- 
periment was  made  in  raising  turnips  (the  green 
top  yellow)  upon  a  similar  soil,  to  the  extent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  rood,  with  two  tons  of  sewage  water, 
equal  to  32  tons  per  acre,  costing  88. ;  the  produce 
28  tons  per  statute  acre  of  bulbs— so  that  a  ton  of 
sewage  water  very  nearly  raises  a  ton  of  turnips. 
Another  experiment  was  made  in  1845,  also  by  Mr. 
Smith.  This  was  by  retaining  the  night  urine  of 
two  people  during  a  given  time,  to  enable  them  to 
apply  it  to  a  rood  of  land.  This  being  mixed  with 
ashes,  to  make  it  applicable  in  that  way,  gave  27 
tons  per  acre  of  turnips ;  and  calculating  from  that, 
Mr.  S.  found  that  the  urine  of  two  persons  would 
suffice  for  an  acre  per  annum.  The  remainder  of 
the  ground  was  manured  somewhat  differently: 
one  with  600  cwt.  of  guano,  the  produce  32  tons 
per  acre;  one  with  farm-yard  dung  (20>ions),  31 
tons  per  acre ;  another  with  ash-dung  (30  tons),  31 
tons  of  bulbs  per  acre ;  one  with  ash-dung  alone 
(12  tons),  23  tons  per  acre.  Another  experiment 
was  made  upon  a  farm  at  Glasgow,  where  the 
liquid  manure  was  put  over  the  land,  and  the 
growth  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
of  1845-6  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  That  season, 
it  is  well  known,  was  a  great  season  for  grass 
everywhere;  but  notwithstanding  that,  Mr.  Smith 
says  it  was  distinguished  before  all  the  grass  of 
the  country  round,  he  having  seen  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  1845,  43  Irish  bullocks  wading  to 
the -fetlocks  in  grass  upon  some  of  their  fields,  and 
eating  it  most  greedily,  while  the  fields  upon  the 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  were  perfectly  bare. 


Mr.  Harvey,  of  Glasgow,  also  applied  sewage 
water  to  some  wheat  land  before  the  crop  was 
sown,  and  he  had  a  luxuriant  crop,  more  so  than 
the  other  crops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  upon 
land  which  was  rather  cold,  backward  land. 

The  following  is  another  instance,  showing  how 
the  solid  manure  of  farms  may  be  converted  into  a 
liquid  form.  A  gentleman  near  Dumfries  has 
made  a  tank,  into  which  he  has  carried  all  the 
water  from  his  fiirmstead  and  his  house,  the  sewage 
of  his  house,  and  also  has  put  in  some  solid  ma- 
nure, and  has  applied  water  to  it ;  and  just  with  a 
common  pump,  which  is  worked  by  two  men,  he 
was,  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1845,  irri- 
gating his  lawn,  which  produced  the  most  beautiful 
flush  of  fine  grass.  The  operation  was  performed 
with  the  hose-pipe  early  in  the  morning,  and  with- 
out emitting  any  annoying  smell.  Indeed,  when 
the  sewage  water  is  sufficiently  diluted  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  earth,  there  is  very  little  smell. 

llie  result  of  the  comparison  between  the  effects 
of  liquid  and  solid  manure  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing experiment :  Mr.  Barber,  of  Muirdroachwood, 
had  27  acres  of  land  before  his  house,  and  the  land 
was  so  poor  that  it  origmally  only  fed  two  cows : 
he  had  40  cows  and  four  horses  in  Ms  stable  dose 
to  his  house.  He  put  the  dung  of  40  cows  into  a 
tank,  and  passed  a  nil  of  water  through  the  tank, 
and  irrigated  22  acres.  With  the  miscellaneous 
refuse  of  his  house,  the  scullery,  he  irrigated  five 
acres.  The  produce  was  so  large  that  on  that 
same  plot  he  has  been  enabled  to  feed  the  40  cows 
and  his  four  horses. 

Anotlier  very  important  fact  is  also  deserving  of 
mention.  At  Edinburgh,  where  sewage  water  is 
also  very  extensively  used,  land  which  formerly 
let  near  the  sea,  sandy  land  at  not  more  than  half- 
a-crown  an  acre,  and  from  that  to  dye  shillings, 
has  been  let  regularly  for  many  years  at  £20  an 
acre. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  application 
of  sewage  manure  by  practical  agriculturists  in 
Scotland.  Nor  are  there  wanting  similar  instances 
by  others  south  of  the  Tweed.  Mr.  Dixon,  the 
well-known  horse-dealer,  by  the  application  of 
liquid  manure — ^in  this  case  urine  and  water,  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  sewage  water— has  kept  100 
horses  (as  far  as  grass  was  reqmred)  from  the 
Italian  rye-grass  grown  upon  four  acres.  The 
water  is  collected  from  the  stables  by  small  covered 
dnuns,  and  conveyed  into  a  tank  in  the  jrard.  Mr. 
Dixon,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  last  session,  says: — "I  have  a  drain 
down  the  centre  of  the  stall,  connected  with  the 
stink-trap,  before  it  is  carried  away  into  the  urine- 
tank  ;  but  I  have  from  time  to  time  discovered  the 
value  of  the  urine  to  be  so  great  that  I  have  alterecl 
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my  mode  of  drainage,  to  catch  more  forcibly  all 
its  power  with  it ;  because  the  urine  contains 
various  descriptions  of  food,  the  life^restoring 
principle^  which  is  the  ammonia.  Ammonia  re- 
vives us  when  we  have  lost  bloody  and  it  does  the 
same  to  the  plant.  The  salt  is  the  life-sustaining 
principle,  and  we  lose  both  these  when  we  allow 
the  straw,  which  contains  lime,  to  evaporate  the 
liquid.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  I  have  discovered 
the  value  of  urine  as  gold  among  the  metals,  to 
catch  it  immediately  it  falls,  and  catch  the  whole  of 
it  with  all  its  power."  Mr.  D.  added,  that  in  his 
stables  each  borse  would  produce  three  gallons  of 
urine  in  a  day,  and  eleven  gallons  of  urine  he 
deemed  sufficient  to  manure  one  acre  of  grass. 

For  the  irrigation  of  meadows  sewage  manure 
has  also  been  applied  with  similar  efficacy.  Mr 
Magnay,  a  farmer  and  land-agent  in  Yorkshire, 
has  practised  the  use  of  sewer  water  extensively  in 
irrigation,  and  has  kdd  out  considerable  tracts  of 
land  in  Cumberland  for  that  purpose.  "  My  at- 
tention," he  says,  "  was  first  drawn  to  the  subject 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  great  quantity  of  water 
flowing  through  a  village  which  I  considered  of 
value :  I  applied  it  to  about  2o  acres  oi  meadow, 
which  I  increased  to  four-fifths  of  the  produce 
which  had  been  previously  obtained  from  it.  The 
most  advantageous  way  of  applying  it  was  by  a 
level  gutter,  laying  it  out  in  levels  so  as  to  flow 
over  all  points  of  the  level  alike,  passing  over  the 
plane  at  a  distance  of  about  21  yards,  and  the  re- 
collecting it  and  carrying  it  to  a  further  level  down 
again." 

We  befieve  one  of  our  most  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced Essex  farmers,  Mr.  Baker,  of  Writtle, 
entertains  doubts  as  to  the  preference  of  liquid 
manure  inver  woM  manure,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  if  conveyed  any  distance  by 
water-carts.  As  this  opinion  may  probably  be  held 
by  others,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  the  results  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick's  inquiries,  at  home  and 
abroad,  into  the  applicationa  of  liquid  manures  :— 

"  I  obtained  (says  Mr.  G.)  an  account  of  the 
irrigations  with  the  refuse  of  Milan  (which  is  n^ven 
in  the  Report  of  the  Health  of  Towns'  Commis- 
sioners), and  in  company  with  Dr.  Amott  I  visited 
the  irrigated  meadows  near  Edinburgh.  I  alao 
visited  the  Qipetone  water-meadowa,  fbmied  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  near  the  town  of  Mansfield. 
From  the  information  collected  in  this  stage  of  the 
inquiry,  I  conceived  the  conclusion  established  that 
thore  are  no  means  of  applying  manure  so  cheaply 
and  productively  as  in  the  liquid  form.  Some  ia« 
qmries  as  to  the  expense  of  cleansing  streets  by 
watering  by  the  hose,  as  at  Fhiladdphia,  where 
they  have  a  constant  supply  of  water,  instead  of  by 
the  watering-cart,  showed  that  two  men,  when 


pipes  were  properly  fixed,  might  water  an  extent  of 
street  equal  to  nearly  twenty  acres  per  diem.  It 
suggested  itself  to  me  that  this  instrument  might 
be  made  the  means  of  achieving  what  was  wanted 
for  the  distribution  of  liquid  manures.  In  the 
summer  of  1843  I  was  staying  with  a  friend^Mr. 
Thomson,  of  Oitheroe,  where  Dr.  Lyon  Flayfair 
was  also  staying.  Mr.  Thomson  has  extensive 
print-works,  where  he  employs  about  1,000  per- 
sons, and  from  the  works  has  much  liquid  manure. 
I  then  advised  the  application  of  this  manure  by 
means  of  the  hose.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  was 
the  first  suggestion  and  experiment  of  the  kind. 
The  only  modes  of  applying  liquid  manure  then  in 
use  were  by  the  method  of  urigation,  by  the  water* 
cart,  or  by  hand.  The  Lmd  adjacent  to  Mr. 
Thomson's  works  was  a  stiff  clay.  I  advised  that 
it  should  be  previously  drained,  and  that  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Deanston,  should  be  consulted  as  to  the 
dramage,  and  on  the  mechanical  appliances  for 
applying  the  refuse.  Mr.  Smith  very  soon  en« 
tered  into  my  views  on  this  subject.  The  drainage 
was  carried  out  as  he  recommended.  Mr.  Henry 
Thomson,  jun.,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
subject,  carried  out  the  first  experiment  of  the 
application  of  the  refuse  by  the  hose,  which  appeare 
to  me  to  have  been  completely  successfiil.  In 
another  place  in  Lancashire  I  advised  a  friend  to 
apply  the  liquid  refuse  by  means  of  the  hose,  and 
to  engage  Mr.  Smith  to  carry  out  the  preparatory 
work  of  land-drainage.  Mr.  Thompson  pumped 
up  the  sewage  water  from  a  well  or  shafi,  into  a 
tuik  made  at  the  top  of  a  field  about  80  feet  above 
the  rest  of  the  farm.  He  found  that  under  that 
80  feet  pressure,  by  means  of  the  hose,  with  the 
labour  of  two  men,  one  to  remove  the  hose,  and 
another  to  direct  the  nozzle,  they  could  distribute 
about  2,000  gallons  of  liquid  manure  in  an  hour 
(per  acre).  The  important  result  was  this :  that  it 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  hbour  of  two  men ; 
and  suppose  we  give  2|d.  or  3d.  an  hour,  that  de- 
livery (k  the  2,000  gallons  was  accomplished  for 
6d.  lliey  tried  the  water-cart  (this  was  on  land 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  farm) ;  the  water-cart» 
and  expense  of  delivery  of  the  same  quantity  by 
that  was,  I  think,  about  5s. ;  the  expense  of  leading 
and  spreading  stable-dung  was  about  lis.  That 
was  about  the  rektive  mechanical  cost :  6d,  for  the 
delivery  by  the  hose;  5s.  by  the  water-cart;  lis* 
or  12s.  in  the  distribution  of  stable  manure." 
Hiere  is  this  great  advantage  also  (adds  Mr.  C.) 
in  favour  of  the  hose,  though  you  cannot  give  an 
estimate  in  money  value  as  to  the  relative  amounts 
— that  in  the  distribution  by  the  water-carts  there  is 
the  poaching  of  the  land  by  the  weight  of  the  cart 
and  hose,  and  probably  the  damage  of  which 
would  be  more  than  58.,  and,  of  course,    still 
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greater  damage  in  the  case  of  the  cartage  of  the 
heavier  produce  of  stahle  manure.  Mr.  Chadwick 
subsequently  says  :  — '*  I  think  these  2,000  gallons 
of  sewer  water  were  found  equal  to  about  3  cwt.  of 
guano,  and  about  15  tons  of  stable  manure.  But 
there  was  another  important  point  which  was  es- 
tablished beyond  a  doubt,  which  was,  that  the 
friction  through  the  hose,  for  a  considerable  length, 
was  much  less  than  we  anticipated ;  for  instance, 
we  used  half  a  mile  of  hose,  and,  carrying  it  on  the 
surface,  over  furrows,  and  through  a  ditch,  and 
over  a  hedge,  I  think  at  the  end  of  800  yards  it 
gave  out  a  jet  something,  as  near  as  I  could  judge, 
of  40  feet,  nearly  half  the  height  due  to  the  pres- 
sure. These  experiments  appeared  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  hose,  in  many  circumstances,  for  the 
delivery  of  a  given  quantity  of  water,  even  con- 
sidering it  as  a  means  for  the  distribution  of 
simple  water,  would  have  been  cheaper  than  the 
water-meadow  itself;  and  you  have  the  advantage, 
also,  with  that,  of  being  able  to  apply  the  liquid 
manure  to  arable  cultivation.  WiUi  the  water- 
meadow  you  only  apply  it  to  grass  land.  There 
are  several  gentlemen  now  who,  have  recommended 
this  process  of  distribution  by  the  hose,  who  are 
now  applying  it." 

The  experiments  made  by  horticulturists  have 
also  been  equaUy  successful.  Mr.  Pince,  a  very 
able  horticulturist  near  Exeter,  applies  the  liquid 
manure  twice  a  week ;  and  with  one  of  plain  water, 
as  he  expresses  it,  in  the  interval  between  each 
watering  with  the  liquid  manure,  he  gets  rid  of 
fibrous  matter ;  and  to  use  his  own  expression,  "  I 
give  this  water  with  the  manure  in  it  so  clear,  that 
if  you  were  not  to  know  what  it  was,  you  would 
not  object  to  drink  it."  Mr.  Knight,  the  horti- 
culturist of  Chelseai  is  also  of  opinion,  from  the 
successful  experiments  he  has  made,  that  ''  farm- 
yard manure  will  not  be  much  regarded  after  a  few 
years ;  people  will  give  attention  to  the  preparation 
of  manure  in  a  liquid  state*"  And  another  au- 
thority, which  we  have  already  quoted  more  than 
once — Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston — says,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  farmers  come  to  know  better  the 
fact  and  advantages  of  using  thb  liquid,  they  will 
make  their  dungsteads  in  covered  tanks,  and  fill 
their  tanks  with  the  liquid,  and  mix  it  with  their 
manure." 

The  experience  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Others  discloses  also  another  curious  fact,  namely, 
that  the  liquid  manure  is  equally  efficacious  during 
frost  as  at  other  periods. 

Here,  then,  we  bring  the  subject  to  a  close. 
Enough  of  practical  experience  has  been  brought 
forward  to  show  the  vast  benefit  that  cannot  fail  to 
accrue  by  the  general  application  of  this  new 
species  of  manure  to  both  tillage  and  grass  lands ; 


and  no  question  is  more  deserving  of  a  deliberate 
discussion  by  those  useful  institutions,  the  farmers' 
clubs,  than  the  information  that  may  be  elicited  by 
such  of  their  members  as  have  found  their  acoooDt 
in  its  adoption.  F. 


FARMERS'  CLUB-HOUSE,   March   1. 

MONTHLY  MEETING   OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
OF  MANAGEMENT. 

Pieient— Messra.  W.  Anderwm,  R.  Baker,  J.  Beidd, 
W.  Beimett,  W.  R.  Browne,  W.  Cheffins,  W.  Grtj,  W. 
Fisher  Hobbs,  J.  Hudson,  W.  Hatley,  Fidder  King, 
T.  Knight,  E.  Lewis,  J.  Oakley,  J.  Pain,  W.  Poner, 
J.  A.  Ranaome,  W.  Shaw  (of  the  Strand),  R.  Smith  (of 
Barley),  J.  Tyler,  and  J.  Wood ; 

W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  hi  the  Chair. 

The  minntea  of  the  laat  Meeting  were  read,  oonfirmed, 
and  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  this  day. 

The  foUowing  gentlemen  were  elected  Memben  :— 
T.  Allaop,  Esq.,  Commonger  Farm,  Reigate;  B.  Edg- 
ingtoD,  Esq.,  6,  Duke-atreet,  Sonthwark;  W. 
Knightley,  Esq.,  Albury  Lodge,  Newbury  rT.  Lang- 
ridge,  Esq.,  Mereworth,  Maidatone ;  J.  N.  Lee, 
Esq.,  Nelaon-sqnare,  BlackfHara. 

The  namea  of  fifteen  other  gentlemen  were  read  for  the 
first  time. 

A  Report  was  presented,  snd  read  from  the  Committse 
appointed  for  the  farther  conaideration  of  Tenant  Right, 
having  especial  reference  to  the  Bill  which  had  been  sab- 
mitted  to  that  Committee  by  Mr.  Posey. 

A  variety  of  other  baainess  was  gone  throngh,  and  at 
five  o'clock  the  Meeting  broke  ap  for  the  DiiciiasioD. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  R.  M.  J AaUBS,  ESO-On  Thnii- 
day  eTeuing  laat  the  Mends  of  K  M.  Jaqnea,  Eaq.,  of  Eaiby- 
abbey,  near  Bichmond,  dined  together  at  the  Black  Swan  Inn, 
York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  prewntation  of  a  splendid  canddsbn 
to  that  gentleman,  for  the  great  exertiMis  he  had  rendered  in 
the  promotion  of  the  restoration  of  York  noes.  Hie  Lord  BCajor 
occupied  the  diair,  and  W.  North  Esq.,  was  in  the  riee<hair. 
There  were  also  present  several  gentlemen  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  take  an  intereat  in  the  prosperity  of  Yoric  raoca*  ai 
well  as  many  of  the  principal  merchants  and  tradesncn  of  the 
dty.  The  testimonial  consists  of  a  silver  canddabrum,  which 
comprises  a  large  centre  piece,  with  a  tripod  fbot  with  three  large 
shields  of  elaborate  workmanship.  Hie  principal  consists  of 
rich  chased  fluting,  entwmed  with  acanihna  leaves,  firom  which 
rise  three  branches  to  hold  two  eandlea  each,  with  a  higher 
brandi  with  three  candlea,  and  a  centre  with  one,  making  alto- 
gether ten  candks.  Its  weight  is  upwarda  of  250  omices,  at  a 
cost  of  £150.  On  one  shield  is  the  inscription:— "PreNnted 
to  R.  M.  Jaques,  Esq.,  by  the  Citiaens  of  York  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  neighboorhood,  u  a  mark  of  respeet  fbr  his  in- 
valuable  serrices  in  support  of  Yorkracea.  Feb.  1847."  Oa 
the  second  shiddare  the  arms,  crest,  and  motto  of  Mr.  Jaqoes; 
and  on  the  third,  the  arms  of  the  dty  of  Yoric,  with  the  nsme 
of  George  Hudson,  Esq^  M.P.,  Lord  Mayor,  1847. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB. 

SPECIAL    MEETING— PAROCHIAL    SETTLEMENT-ITS  EFFECTS  ON  THE  INTERESTS 
OF  THE  TENANT  FARMER,  AND  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURER. 


A  ipdclil  meeting  of  the  dob  took  place  on  Monday, 
March  15,  at  the  Clnb  Hoiiae,  Bridge-street,  BUckfrian, 
to  coDBider  the  Law  of  Settlement,  and  to  elicit  from  the 
memben  an  expreadon  of  their  opinion  on  that  sulqect. 
The  chair  was  taken  at  half-past  three  by  W.  F.  Hobbs, 
Esq.  E.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  the  Sec.  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, attended,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Chaikmak  said :  Gentlemen,  on  the  first  of  the 
present  month  the  subject  of  Poor-law  Settlement  came 
under  the  consideration  of  the  committee  of  this  dub. 
At  that  meeting  Mr.  Chadwick,  the  secretary  of  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  attended,  and  to  that  gentle- 
man the  committee  expressed  their  yiews  in  a  firm  and 
dedded  manner,  in  opposition  to  the  present  law,  and 
deddedly  recommended  a  measure  which  would  place  free 
labour  in  competition  with  the  present  sUtc  labour  of  this 
country.  The  subject  of  poor-law  settlement  is  one  that 
deserres  the  grave  consideration  of  the  practical  fiirmers 
of  England ;  and  such  bdog  the  case,  slthough'the  com- 
mittee expressed  their  oWn  views  deddedly  upon  this 
question,  they  have  thought  it  a  legitimate  subject  for 
discttssiou  by  the  members  of  the  dub.  They  have 
therefore  taken  upon  themsdves  to  call  a  special  meeting 
OB  this  occasion.  Mr.  Shaw  has  kindly  consented  to 
bring  forward  the  leading  iMnnts  for  your  consideration. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  have  the  honour  of  Mr. 
Chadwick's  presence  on  this  occasion,  and  I  am  sue 
that  he  will  be  ready  to  explain  any  points  npon  which 
you  may  request  explanation.  I  therefore  hope  that 
this  meeting  will  entertain  the  sul^t  fidrly,  and  express 
the  views  of  the  practical  farmers  of  the  country.  I  beg 
now  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  also  to 
state  that  Mr.  Shaw  will  proceed  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  London,  sdd :  Gentlemen,  the  Chair- 
man having  stated  to  you  the  drcumstances  under  which 
this  meeting  has  been  called,  it  now  becomes  my  duty 
to  state  those  under  which  I  appear  in  my  present  po- 
sition. A  meeting  of  the  committee  having  been  hdd 
a  fortnight  ago  in  reference  to  the  communication  made 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  it  was,  as  your  Chairman  has  stated, 
deemed  expedient  not  to  give  publidty  to  any  view 
which  the  committee  might  entertain  on  this  important 
qoestion,  without  consulting  the  clnb  as  a  body ;  and 
having  learnt  from  tiie  communications  recdved  by  the 
secretary  of  our  dub,  and  by  individual  members,  that  a 
strong  opinion  was  entertained  upon  the  question,  the 
committee  fdt  that  they  would  only  be  performing  thdr 
duty  to  themselves,  to  the  dub,  and  to  the  tenant  farmers 
at  large,  by  affording  to  all  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinion  on  that  important  subject.  Ai  time  did 
not  admit  of  the  assembling  of  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  who  should  open  this  question, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  be  prepared  to 


introduce  it,  and  hence  it  is  that  I  am  now  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  I  am  only  anxious  to  say  as  much 
as  will  afford  to  those  who  shall  follow  me  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  thdr  opinions  (Hear,  hear) .  It  happens,  for- 
tunately for  me,  that  I  am  to-day  in  the  situation 
of  junior  counsd,  having  only  to  open  the  pleadings, 
9M  tiie  weight  of  the  case  will  fidl  iq>on  my  senior,  Mr. 
Chadwick  (Uughter).  Gentlemen,  I  apprehend  that  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  lengthened  re- 
marks upon  the  Act  of  last  session.  It  is  a  most  remark- 
able instance  of  what,  I  regret  to  say,  we  have  so 
many  examples  of  upon  our  statute  books,  namdy,  le- 
gislation vrithout  inquiry.  I  believe  there  is  no  legal 
code  in  the  world  which  exhibits  so  much  u  ours  does  of 
that  species  of  chsnoe  legislation  to  which  this  country 
has  ever  been  subjected ;  and  it  is  only  of  late,  smce 
men  have  begun  to  understand  thdr  own  business  better, 
and  the  middle  class  of  sodety  has  begun  to  appreciate 
its  podtion,  that  a  new  system  has  hem  commenced,  so 
that  we  now  have  something  like  a  dispodtion  on  the 
part  of  our  legislators  to  inquire  from  practicd  men 
what  are  the  red  facts  bearing  on  the  question  upon 
which  they  are  about  to  legislate.  It  seems  scarody 
possible  to  believe  that  previous  to  the  pasdng  of  the 
Act  of  last  sesaon,  vrith  reference  to  the  removal  of  the 
poor,  any  inquiry  at  all  had  been  made,  that  any  commu- 
nication had  beoi  hdd  dther  with  men  who  had  a  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  the  poor-law,  or  with  persons 
who  were  at  all  competent  to  draw  up  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Of  all  the  Acts  that  were  ever  passed  by  any  Le- 
gislature there  could  not  posdbly  be  one  more  con- 
tradictory, more  unlike  law,  more  unlike  anything 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  smallest  posdble  ex- 
perience (Hear,  hear).  Nay,  I  venture  to  say  thatif  you 
were  to  select  the  most  inexperienced  clerk  in  any  union 
in  England,  who  had  only  held  the  office  of  derk  for 
a  year,  he  would  draw  an  Act  better  than  that 
which  was  thus  passed  by  the  Legidatnre  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  now  hold  this  Act  in  my  hand.  It  is  not  a 
very  long  one.  It  contains  ten  sections,  three  or  four 
of  which  are  mere  matter  of  course,  and  have  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  prindple  of  the  Bill.  This  little 
pamphlet  (exhibiting  it)  contains  the  notes  of  a  barrister 
who  hu  had  very  great  experience  in  sesdons  practice, 
and  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  many  of  tiie  most 
vduable  books  upon  points  of  practice  and  sesdons  law. 
Thisgentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  first  clause  of  the  Act— 
I  will  not  read  his  remarks  at  length,  but  simply  refer  to 
a  few  passages  to  shew  what  the  Act  is— fiays,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  first  clause,  "  This  section  was  probably  well 
intended,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  might  be  so  easily  ' 
evaded  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit.'' 
That  is  his  comment  upon  the  first  section.    Upon  the 
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second  section  hf  says  **  Hiis  proyiso  hasseenungly  been 
drawn  without  sufficient  consideration."  Again  he  says 
upon  the  same  section,  "  This  dause  is  another  portion 
of  the  statute  which  seems  to  have  been  written  without 
sufficient  consideration."  (Laughter.)  He  then  goeaoa 
to  the  third,  and  says  "  *  In  any  pariab  with  his  iatber/ 
taking  the  words  of  the  Act|  is  an  expression  of  rather 
doubtful  meaning,  and  should  not  be  used  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament :  and  then  he  remarks  upon  tiie  same 
aection,  ''But  really  this  is  not  the  mode  in  which 
an  Act  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  drawn." 
(Laughter).  Upon  the  sixth  section  he  obeerret, 
''This  dause  is  framed  in  a  very  extraordinify 
way,  and  is  not  very  intelligible*  There  ere  ten  parte 
in  the  sentence,  independently  of  the  esaigmnent  of  tiie 
penalty,  some  in  the  ooi^unctiTe,  some  in  the  die* 
juactive;  and  the  end's  end  the  or'e  are  in  enok 
abundance»  that  they  are  quite  enough  to  pnnle  any 
person  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  disseeting  aenteneee, 
and  oonsidering  each  part  by  itself.  Add  to  tiiis»  that 
the  one  clause  profeeees  to  define  four  offenoee*" 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  merely  menlkm  thoee  polntein 
reference  to  the  Aet  itself.  So  far  ee  the  Aeft  of  ket 
aeesion  ia  concerned,  I  belieTe  the  only  reason  on  earth 
why  we  have  to  be  indebtedi  either  to  the  man  who 
drew  it,  to  the  Ministry  who  introdueed  It,  or  to 
the  Legislature  which  passed  it,  is,  that  ithaaerentedeo 
much  conlnsion,  and  aroused  so  mneh  attention  to  the 
law  of  settlement,  that  we  have  now  a  ehaace  of 
something  like  legitimate*  straightforward,  reaeon* 
able,  legislation  upon  the  subjeet.  I  tmat  that, 
hereafter,  this  speciee  of  legislation,  whether  It  be 
amateur  or  class  legialatkm,  both  of  whieh  I  eontend 
are  ii^urious  to  the  country  at  large,  will  be  pnt  an 
end  to,  and  that  whenever  oar  ralete  require  to 
legislate  npon  any  queetk>n,  even  though  It  ehoold 
not  involve  sueh  vast  and  important  interests  as  this 
question  doee,  they  will  take  the  eenee  oi  men  who 
can  bring  every*day  experienee  and  praetloe  to  bear 
npon  Its  that  they  will  make  up  for  not  having  know- 
ledge on  the  sul^eet  themselves,  by  eommnnlealing 
with  thoee  who  possees  both  knowledge  and  experienee 
(Hear,  hear).  Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  thie  Act  ori. 
ginated  in  a  deaire  to  nwke  certain  portloneof  the 
oommnnity  bear  that  Ihir  proportion  of  the  wei^t  of 
the  poor-rates  which  it  was  suppooed  they  did  not 
bear.  It  was  assumed  that  towns  did  not  bear 
their  fiur  proportion;  that  then  were  certain  loea- 
Utiee  which  did  not  do  so;  and  It  was  thoagbtne- 
cessery  that  a  meeeure  shonld  be  passed,  to  equaliae 
the  burden.  And  here  it  is  that  the  fiaaeit  oi  thb 
Bill  have  moetsignally  (ailed;  they  did  net  take  peine 
to  ascertain  what  was  the  state  of  tete  befcsa  thoy 
legUlated.  I  believe  thet  a  short  experienee  of  the 
working  of  this  Act  has  shown  that  so  far  fram  eqaal- 
Uing  burdens,  the  meaanre  has  had  the  oppeeMe  leenlt 
(Hear,  hear).  It  has  induced  evils  aaost  hiJurioBe  to  the 
labourer,  and  eventnaUy  moet  pr^ndieha  to  the  ftwrner. 
Ithashad  the  effect  ofiadacinghmdownere  and  others  to 
pull  down  the  cottages  of  labonreii,and  of  drivfaig  the 
labourers  themselves  into  the  pnrlieaa  of  towns  (Hear, 


hear).  It  has  had  the  effect  of  removing  labonrere 
from  the  place  of  their  employment,  and  of  mixing 
up  both  them  and  their  families  with  the  very 
worst  characters  In  the  country  (Hear,  hear).  It  has 
ha<l  the  effhct  of  placing  labourers  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  their  dally  labour  that  a  great  portion  of 
their  strength  ia  exhausted  before  they  Q^  com- 
mence their  work ;  and,  finally,  it  has  had  the  effect 
of  degradh^  tha  laboofer,  and  leatoiaff  bin  sich 
leasuHfaltQ  tha  ihrmeri  tbeteby  mekfaig  tha  fermer 
hfanseif  the  greatest  saiiMer  in  the  end  (Heati  hear). 
Oentlemen,  I  have  already,  perhape,  gone  beyond  what 
I  contemplated.  Ae  I  staled  helbre,  I  oaly  appear  ai 
Jaak>r  eounael  on  this  oecasioa.  I  hav%  hovevtr,  fell 
it  m/  duty  to  call  your  attenftloa  to  asMeof  IhapolatBin 
wbioh  the  last  aet  hae  proved  so  defeetiva.  11«  econo- 
mical paK  of  this  eatjeot,  that  which  Inerefeveneate 
the  poeitloa  of  tlm  kbonier  aa  aoBMctad  with  the 
tenant  -  fermer,  eaabracing  the  coneldewHton  bow 
fer  the  benefit  of  tha  kbonrer  wiU  lead  to  thai  ef 
the  fermer  >-in  fact,  the  whoia  of  the  economical  qaea* 
kioa  wlU  be  laid  bafoia  yon  Iqr  Blr.  Cbadwkk^lala 
wboee  hands  I  now  resign,  with  great  graHflaathm,  a 
task  which  I  haow  wiU  be  performed  by  him  In  a  aneh 
more  able  manner  than  I  can  do.  I  have  simply  en* 
deavonred  to  explain  In  a  lew  sentenaee  theohfoctto 
whidi  yonr  atlsntion  wULbe  direeted,  and  to  palitont 
the  glaiing  mischief  and  iU  coneeqnencee  cnatcd  by 
the  iMt  Aet  of  Partiament  on  this  salfcet.  (Gfeeera.) 
Mr.  Bnwiw  CaAnwicn.  Oentlemen ;  Baring  beea 
imnmcned  to  give  avidcnea  before  Iha  ComwiHee  ef 
the  Hoaee  of  Commnne  eppofoiled  to  InesiHgais 
the  hnr  ef  settlement,  end  beiioripg  It  la  bo  ne- 
csMary  to  atatc    what  wee  Ita  operaftfon  npen  Is- 


trin  the  moet  recent   InformaHcn  I 

membsfs  of  year  ehib,  to  know  how  far  tin  ] 

ef  ^foge  conespoiided  wnn  «e  ramilB  cv  my  eer • 

llsr  hiveeHgellonei    tfafe  led  la  a 

the  membera  of  yonr  oommMee,  end  1 1 

and  eentfesente.  Ae  I  was  to  be  CMnined  the  — tt  dhy, 
there  wae  then  no  thno  to  conv«iea| 
But  tUe  speelal  meelh«  harii^  been  celM,  1 
theoght  it  proper  to  atHndfsff  my  own  InfanaelfeK  m 
to  thcIfadlBge  of  te  tenent-farmer^  Md  I  wiU,  wMb 
yonr  lenfo,  restate^  aa  nearly  es  I  can,  Iha  facto  i^ieh 
I  pkeed  bcfaso  yonr  coMnHtoe.    I  y 


Hen  to  the  law  of  seMemenk  In  18$S  I  poUfaly  ex- 
the  opiaien,  the  grennds  cfwMehlhavwnow 
tot  it  atfeeled  the  vary  fooaditlene  of  ^. 
cnttarol  todaaHy,  was  of  mnlael  f^^itff  to  employer  end 
employed,  and  oagbl  OcB  to  be  iMMkcd.  Iwllds- 
Ito  cpeielion  ftret  en  a  luge  preportlesi  of  le« 


eveeetML    Ac  lower  dlebdcCeof 
varely  visited  wtth  Aver  daih^  the  last  yw,  whieb 
celled  attomion  to  the  uenatwj  ecndHfenof  tte 
faigpopohrtlen.    1  wm  feqoeeted  to  vfeil  It 
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of  liM  wwit-oondidonad  pUoM  wtrt  oeoapM  by  tgri- 
ealtaral  labourer!.  Mtny  of  theni,  it  tppeared,  walked 
fonr,  six,  aeven,  and  eren  eight  milei,  in  wet  and  snow, 
to  and  from  their  plaoea  of  work,  after  twelve  hovrs' 
work  on  the  turn.  Why,  howerer,  were  agricnltnral  la- 
bourers Id  these  fe?er-neats  of  a  town  ?  I  waa  informed  in 
antwer  that  they  were  dr(?en  in  there  by  the  palling 
down  of  cottages,  to  avoid  parochial  aettlementi  and 
oontribntioni  to  their  maintenance  in  the  efcnt  of  deati- 
tntion.  Amongst  a  group,  taken  as  an  example  there, 
in  a  wretched  place,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  ten  feet 
long,  Htod  Stephen  Tnnier,  a  wife,  and  three  children. 
He  walked  to  and  from  his  place  of  work,  abont  seven 
miles  daily,  expendhig  two  hours  and  a  half  in  walking 
before  he  got  to  his  productive  work  on  the  ftirm.  His 
wages  are  10s«  a  week,  out  of  which  he  pays  two  for  his 
wrslehed  tenement.  If  he  were  resident  on  the  farm, 
flie  two  hours  and  a  half  of  daily  labour  expended  in 
walking  might  be  expended  in  productive  work;  his 
labour  would  be  worth,  according  to  his  own  account,  and 
I  beUeve,  to  a  former's  acknowledgment,  2s.  Od.  per  week 
more.  For  a  rent  of  j^6  5s.,  sudi  as  he  now  pays,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  a  good  cottage  with  a  garden,  and 
his  wife  and  children  being  near  would  be  available  for 
tlie  form  labour.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  this  dis* 
placement,  so  injurious  to  the  labourer,  and,  as  it  will 
appear,  so  unprofitable  to  the  f^mer?  The  answer  was, 
it  is  brought  sbout  by  the  law  of  parochial  settlement ; 
and,  BS  an  example  of  its  working,  I  understood  on  the 
very  farm  to  whidi  this  labourer  was  attadied,  the  foU 
lowing  note  was  given  to  me  of  a  former  trial  at  the  as- 
sizes i  *'At  our  assises  last  week,  amongst  the  Nisi 
Pritts  cases  was  Ae  following :  Btount,  Biq,,  v.  Pear» 
ffum.— •This  was  an  action  brought  by  the  plaintUf,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  at  Maple-Durham,  against  the 
defbndant,  who  had  been  a  principal  tenant,  occupying 
a  mill  and  several  farms  of  the  plaintiirs,  to  recover  two 
penaltlea  of  if  50  each,  for  having,  during  the  space  of 
t«n  years,  made  two  parishioners,  contrary  to  a  covenant 
in  ^e  lesse  granted  to  him  by  the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Talfourd  conducted  the  plaintiffs  case,  calling 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  deflndant  had  been  gidlty  of 
tiie  breadies  of  covenant  set  fbrth  in  the  declaration. 
Mr.  Seijeant  Ludlow,  for  the  defendant,  addressed  the 
Jury,  commenting  witii  great  force  on,  and  reprobating 
the  conduct  of  Uie  plaintiff.  The  learned  Sergeant  took 
numerous  objections,  of  which  the  judge  took  notes,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  brought  before  a  higher  tribu 
nal.  The  jury  returned  a  Tcrdict  for  one  penalty,  so 
that  the  case  will  be  the  subject  of  forther  proceedfaigs 
In  the  courts  above.''  This  covenant  in  the  farmer's 
leaae  was  in  the  following  terms :  "  And  shall  not  hire 
any  servant,  male  or  female,  tiiereby  to  gain  a  settle- 
nent  in  Maple-Duiham."  Such  covenanbi  many  here 
wni  be  aware  are  common  (Hear,  hear),  but  the  like 
result  can  be  and  is  extensively  produced  without  sny 
covenant  whatsoever  (hear).  So  for  as  I  couldleam,  there 
are  between  one  and  two  hundred  agricultural  labour- 
ers living  in  the  borough  of  Reading,  and  the  numbers 
are  increasing.  Hie  following  extract  fh>m  some  tnfor- 
mitioii  I  htve  reo^ved  from  a  fdisviog-ofAcer  tt  Retd- 


faag,  is  illustrative  of  the  operation  of  this  state  of  things. 
After  speaking  of  the  injuries  done  to  the  farmers  as  well 
as  the  labourers,  by  the  unsettling  and  displacement  of 
them, he  states:  that  "One  of  the  farmers  to  whom  I  have 
been  speaking  told  me  a  fkct  concerning  a  labourer  whom 
he  employs,  that  during  the  week  he  found  that  his  earn- 
mgs  were  2s.  less  than  the  other  labourers,  from  the 
reason  he  had  about  two-and-a-half  or  three  miles  to 
travel  to  his  work;  but,  as  the  man  was  a  good  la- 
bourer, he  kept  him  on  his  employ,  the  man  not  being 
enabled  to  get  a  cottage  near.  Another  person  in- 
formed me,  and  this  person  was  one  of  ^  0  «  «  «»t 
tenants,  that  it  is  a  service  of  much  hardship  to  the 
labourer  and  of  injustice  to  the  former,  to  draw  his  la« 
hour  flrom  a  distance.  Now  these  persons  are  really 
practical  men.  I  fbrgot  to  add,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  last  that  it  would  make  28.  per  week  in  a  man's 
labour.  The  last  week  brought  to  my  notice  a  foct  il- 
lustrative of  the  present  unjust  state  of  things,  so  far  as 
regards  the  labourer.  A  man  ^belonging  to  Msple- 
Duriiam  lived  in  Reading,  walking  abour  four  miles  per 
day  to  his  work,  the  same  back,  firequently  getting  wet, 
took  fever,  continued  ill  some  time>  asrfsted  by  the 
Reading  union  in  his  illness ;  recovered,  and  could  have 
returned  to  his  former  employment  of  10s.  per  week, 
but  found  he  was  incapable  of  waUdng  the  distance :  the 
consequence  was,  he  took  work  that  only  enabled  him  to 
earn  5s.  per  week;  he  is  now  again  unable  to  work" 
(Hear,  hear).  Whilst  adverting  to  these  evils  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Reading,  it  is  just  and  proper  to  state 
that  vrhen  I  visited  the  county  in  1893,  Mr.  John 
Walter,  of  Bearwood,  then  set  himself  against  them,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  the  labourer  back  to  the  form- 
steading,  and  wrote  to  me  to  urge  the  efficiency  of  well- 
paidagricultural  labour,  in  which  objects  I  could  not  but 
concur,  though  I  might  differ  as  to  the  practical  modes 
of  attaining  them.  To  take  another  example,  Bedford 
has  been  severely  visited  by  fever ;  and  it  appears,  upon 
the  like  enquiry,  that  agricultural  labourers,  of  whom 
there  are  between  one  or  two  hundred,  are  there 
driven  by  the  operation  of  the  law  of  parochial 
settlement  to  reside  in  some  of  the  over-crowded 
ill-conditioned  districts.  These,  too,  have  to  walk 
to  and  firom  their  work  four,  six,  and  eight  miles 
daily.  Mr.  Wing,  the  clerk  of  the  Bedford  union,  has 
transmitted,  to  me  the  following  description,  by  one  of 
the  medical  officers,  of  the  'effects  upon  the  labourers 
within  his  observation:  ''To  persons  of  sedentary 
habits,"  he  says,  *'  a  walk  to  and  from  their  places  of 
work  would  be  conducive  to  health :  not  so  with  the 
agriculturist,  who  is  laboriously  occupied  from  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning  till  night ;  and  if  he  is  compelled  to 
sally  forth  (with  his  bundle  of  cold  provisions  for  the  day) 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a-half  earlier,  and  to  walk  four  or 
five  miles,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  m  aU  weather,  in 
order  to  be  in  the  field  or  the  bam  at  the  same  time 
with  his  fellow-labourers  on  the  spot,  his  sleep  is  pre- 
judically  curtolled,  and  he  is,  in  the  long  run,  predis- 
posed  to  the  inroads  of  disease.  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  the  ill  effects  of  this  daily  extra  exertion  and 
curtailment  of  rest,  and  have  often,  in  cases  of  conva- 
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lescence  under  these  circamstances,  found  it  necessary 
t3  advise  men  not  to  resume  their  work  so  soon,  by  two 
or  three  weelcs  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done, 
One  case  to  the  point  particularly  recurs  to  my  mind,  of 
a  man  who  lived  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  his 
work,  and  had  recovered  from  fever  ;  two  other  mem- 
ben  of  his  family  were  also  labouring  under  the  disease, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  his  work,  in  order  the 
better  to  provide  for  their  wants.  He  procured  my 
reluctant  oonsent :  within  a  fortnight  he  was  seized  with 
a  rekpae  of  the  disease,  through  which  he  straggled 
difficultly  with  his  wife  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
early  and  late  walks  in  the  winter  season,  with  deficient 
rest,  mainly  contributed  to  produce  the  second  attack, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  probable  predisposing  influence  in 
reference  to  the  first.  A  man  having:  to  walk  three  miles 
to  his  place  of  labour  and  three  miles  back  daily,  is 
equivalent  to  two  hours'  extra  work.  Thus,  he  must 
rise  one  hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  be  kept  from 
home  one  hour  later  in  the  evenmg,  than  if  resident  in 
the  place  where  his  work  is  situated ;  he  has  also  to  en 
dure  greater  fatigue,  and  of  course  greater  wear  and  tear 
of  his  system.  John  Freeman  states  that  in  haytime 
he  has  been  obliged  to  leave  home  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  has  not  returned  till  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  that  when  he  has  reached  his  place  of  work 
in  the  morning  he  has  felt  as  much  fatigued  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  in  the  evening.  Amongst  other  injuries 
which  this  separation  from  the  place  of  work  entails  is, 
diminution  of  income  from  non-employment  of  chil- 
dren. A  man  living  in  the  place  where  he  works  can 
generally  procure  employment  for  boys  twelve  years  old : 
this  he  cannot  do  where  non-resident,  as  boys  of  that 
age  would  not  be  able  to  go  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  work  all  the  day.  Besides  these  losses  he  incurs 
extra  expense.  A  man  and  family  cannot  live  in  Bed- 
ford under  jf  5  for  rent  and  taxes  Of  house,  whereas  at 
«  *  •  *  *  the  rent  of  a  house,  with  a  large  garden 
attached,  would  not  exceed  25s.  He  is  thus  obliged  to 
fiure  harder  with  respect  to  food  and  clothing  than  if 
living  in  his  village.  He  is  moreofever  subjected  to  loss  of 
comfort.  He  u  separated  from  his  wife  and  children, 
^excepting  in  the  night,  and  of  course  is  prevented  from 
taking  his  meals  with  them,  and  thus  he  loses  the  com- 
forts to  be  derived  from  association  with  his  family. 
•  •  •  «  4t  states  that  for  seven  years  he  had  not  a 
hot  breakfast  or  dinner,  except  on  the  Sunday,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  to  go  to  another  place  to  work. 
Persons  who  have  recently  come  to  live  at  Bedford, 
from  the  villages,  have  been  much  more  liable  to  typhus 
fever  than  the  long  residents  or  natives.  Three 
families  of  the  name  of  *  *  *  *  and  one  of  the 
name  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  were  expelled  from  •  •  •  • 
some  years  ago,  because  they  did  not  belong  there. 
They  •  ♦  *  were  natives  of  •  ♦  ♦  and  had 
resided  there  from  birth  until  the  time  of  their  expul- 
sion. They  came  to  live  at  Bedford.  Two  of  them 
have  since  left.  John  *  *  •  who  has  a  wife  and 
five  children  :  he  belongs  to  *  *  *  *  .  For  about 
seven  years  he  continued  to  work  at  ♦  *  *  but  of 
late  he  h:is  obtameil  employment  at  Bedford  ;  when  out 


of  work  here,  he  is  obliged  to  go  *  *  ,  from  four  to 
seven  miles  from  Bedford,  for  employment.  This  sys- 
tem  destroys  all  sympathy  between  the  employer  and 
employed,  and  all  identity  of  interests."  Even  in  Lm- 
colnshire,  where  the  agriculture  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
the  wages  of  the  labourer  consequently  not  of  the 
lowest,  similar  displacements  have  been  made,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  labourer,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  of  the  owner  himself.  Near  Gainsborough, 
Lincoln,  and  Louth,  the  labourers  walk  even  longer  dis- 
tances than  near  Reading.  I  am  informed  of  instances 
where  they  walk  as  far  as  six  miles,  that  is,  twelve  miles 
daily,  or  seventy-two  miles  weekly,  to  and  from  their 
places  of  work.  Let  us  consider  the  bare  economy,  the 
mere  waste  of  labour,  and  what  a  state  of  agrieultorsl 
management  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  such  a  waste 
can  have  place.  Fifteen  miles  a  day  is  the  regular 
march  of  infantry  soldiers,  with  two  rest-days— one  on 
Monday  and  one  on  Thursday ;  twenty-four  miles  is  a 
forced  march.  The  man  who  expends  eight  miles  per 
diem,  or  forty-eight  miles  per  week,  expends  to  the 
value  of  at  least  two  days'  hard  labour  per  week, 
or  one  hundred  in  the  year  uselessly  that  might 
be  expended  usefully  and  remuneratively  in  producticm. 
How  different  is  it  in  manufactories,  and  in  some  of  tbe 
mines,  or  at  least  in  the  best  managed  and  most  successful 
of  them  !  In  some  mines  as  mueh  as  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds  is  paid  for  new  machinery  to  benefit 
the  labourer,  and  save  them  the  labour  of  ascend* 
ing  and  descending  by  ladders.  In  many  manufac- 
tories they  have  hoists  to  ruse  them  and  their  loads 
from  lower  to  upper  rooms,  to  save  them  the  labour  of 
toiling  up  stairs,  to  economise  their  strength  for  piece 
work  to  mutual  advantage.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Peely 
of  Gamsborough,  mforms  me,  **  I  have  farms  under  my 
knowledge  where  the  labourers  gomg  to  and  fro  do  not 
walk  less  than  400  miles  a  week."  The  whole  of  this 
mileage,  paid  partly  by  the  farmer  and  partly  by  the 
Ubourer,  and  in  part,  eventually,  by  the  owner  himself, 
may  be  set  down  to  the  law  of  parochial  settlement.  I 
might  adduce  similar  instances  from  Hampshire,  Wilts, 
Dorsetshire,  Warwickshire  ;  but  instances  will  be 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  tenant  farmers  assembled 
herefrom  every  part  except  from  the  north.  The  cen- 
sus returns  show  agricultural  labourers  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  boroughs,  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  or  if 
any,  in  far  smaller  numbers.  There  are  846  agricnltaral 
labourers  in  the  boroughs  of  Bradford,  Salisbury,  and 
Trowbridge ;  863  in  the  boroughs  of  Bristol,  Cheifeen- 
ham,  and  Gloucester ;  1,033  in  the  boroughs  of  Boston, 
Lincoln,  and  Stamford ;  271  in  the  boroughs  of  Buck- 
inghamshire. But  it  is  not  in  eounty  and  borough  towns 
only  that  this  unwholesome  over-crowding  is  goiqg  on  ; 
I  am  informed  that  from  the  like  cause  the  evil  of  over- 
crowding is  going  on  in  the  ill-conditioned  viUages  of  open 
parishes.  The  effect  of  these  displacements,  on  which  I 
wish  to  consult  you  as  to  whether  I  am  correct,  appears 
to  be  to  reduce  the  efficiency  and  the  valueof  the  beat  con- 
ditioned  hibourers,  those  who  are  free  firom  the  parochial 
influences  and  habits  (who  you  all  know  were  worth  and 
received  the  most  constant  employment,  and  the  best 
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wages,  generally  one-BUth  more  than  the  parish  la- 
bonrer),  down  to  the  lerel  of  the  latter.     I  have  not 
time  to  ponrtray  half  the  hastening  ills  of  which  yon 
most  be  cognisant,  and  all  might  be  addaoed  in  decla- 
mationa  agamst  owners ;  but  on  behalf  of  the  owners  it 
may  be  said  that  they  do  no'more  than  would  be  done  by 
the  declaimers,  if  they  were  in  tiieir  positbn.    The 
effect  of  the  law  of  parochial  settlement  is,  as  I  have 
itated,  to  beget  a  lerrile  and  inferior  conditioned  labour ; 
and  the  owner  of  the  dose  pariah  may  frequently  allege 
valid  public  as  well  as  private  considerations  for  not 
doing  in  respect  to  pauperised  labourers,  in  effect  much 
what  Irish  landowners  are  now  blamed  for  having  done.  I 
beliere,  neverthelesa,  that  to  avoid  a  two  or  three  shilling 
burthen,  owners  frequently  incuf  a  six  or  a  twelve  shilling 
deterioration  of  the  value  of  their  own  property,  as  well 
as  depress  wages  and  faijure  their  tenants  ;  but  still  the 
main  blame  is  with  the  present  law  of  parochial  settle- 
meat,  and  whilst  it  continues  they  have  extensive  justi- 
fication.   Before,  however,  I  advert  to  remedies,  I  wish 
to  consult  you,  for  my  information,  as  to  your  view  of 
the  correctness  of  my  impression  ss  to  the  continued 
operation  of  the  law  of  parochial  settlement  on  the  con- 
dition of  what  is  called  the  ''settled"  parish  labourer. 
It  is  admitted  and  made  manifest  in  extensive  evidence 
given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  prac- 
tical  farmers,  that  when  an  agricultural  labourer  applies 
for  work,  the  first  question  put  to  him,  is  not  what  has 
been  his  experience,  what  can  he  do,  but  to  what  parish 
does  he  belong  ?    If  he  do  not  belong  to  the  parish  of 
the  occupier,  the  reply  is  usually  an  expression  of  regret 
that  he  can  only  employ  the  labourer  of  his  own  parish. 
To  the  extent  to  which  the  fanner  is  directly  liable  to 
the  payment  of  rates,  by  the  displscement  of  a  settled 
parish  labourer,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  for  the  employ- 
ment of  any  other  labourer  who  is  not  of  the  parish.    To 
that  same  extent  is  he  liable  to  a  penalty  if  he  do  not 
employ  a  parish  labourer  who  is  worthless,  though  a 
superior  Usurer  might  be  got  by  going  farther  a-field, 
to  whom  he  would  give  better  wsges.    The  labourer  who 
would  go  further  is  thus  driven  back  upon  his  parish, 
that  is  to  say  imposed,  and  at  the  same  time  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  two  or  three  or  several  farmers  by 
whom  the  parish  is  occupied.    He  then  says  ''  If  this  or 
that  fanner  will  not  employ  me,  one  of  them  must ;  if 
none  of  them  will,  the  parish  must  keep  me,  and  the 
parish  pay  is  as  good  as'any."  Labour  well  or  ill,  he  will 
commonly  get  little  more,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him ;  it  is  found  to  be  in  all  its  essential  conditions 
labour  without  hope— slave  labour  (Hear,  hear),  and  he 
is  rendered  unworthy  of  his  hire.    On  the  other  hand, 
in  what  condition  does  the  law  place  the  employer  ?    It 
imposes  upon  him  the  whole  mass  of  labourers  of  a  nar- 
row district,  of  whatsoever  sort,  without  reference  to  his 
wants  or  his  capital.    He  says,  "  I  do  not  want  the  men 
at  this  time,  or  these  men  are  not  suitable  to  me ;  they 
will  not  do  the  work  I  want ;  but  if  I  must  have  them, 
or  pay  for  keeping  them  in  idleness  if  I  do  not  employ 
them,  why  then  I  can  only  give  them  such  wages  as  tiieir 
labour's  worth  to  me— and  that  is  little."  (Hear,  hear). 
Henoe  wages  are  inevitably  reduced.    One  proof  of  this 


'  as  a  cause  of  depression  is  that  wages  rise  in  places  out 
of  the  direct  influence  of  the  law  of  parochial  settlement, 
and  where  the  employer  and  the  employed  are  both  free. 
What  must  be  the  effect  upon  the  manufacturer  if  he  were 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  tenant  fiirmers  are  in  the 
smaller  parishes  in  the  southern  counties,  if  he  were  re- 
stricted to  the  employment  only  of  the  labourers  in  the 
parish  ? — if  before  he  engaged  a  smith,  or  a  carpenter,  or 
a  mason,  he  were  compelled  to  inquire  *'  to  what  parish  do 
you  belong?"  Why  that  the  24s.  a  week  labour  would  fall 
to  12s.  or  10s.,  or  the  price  of  agricultural  labour  (Hear, 
hear).  Those  tenant  fumers  who  have  seen  no  other 
than  the  common  parish  labour  are  scarcely  aware  of 
what  is  to  be  achieved  by  skill  and  firee  labour.  Only 
now  and  then  an  enterprising  labourer,  who  has  broken 
away,  returns  and  shows  the  difference.  The  following 
is  an  example  given  in  the  eridence  of  an  extensive  far- 
mer before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr. 
Edward  Horwood,  Aston  Clinton,  Buckingham,  was 
asked  (2256.)  "  Do  you  consider  that  the  money  payment 
you  make  to  the  poor  rate  is  the  only  burden  whidi  the 
poor  laws  compel  yon  to  suffer  ?  '  No.  I  consider  that 
the  great  burden  is  the  responsibility  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  unemployed  labourers.  We,  as  farmers,  cannot 
make  the  bargain  with  the  labourers  that  other  people  do, 
because  we  are  liable  to  have  those  labourers  taken  off 
for  some  time,  and  emplojred  upon  railways  and  public 
works,  and  we  are  left  to  pick  up  labourers  where  we 
can.  Those  parties  are  not  subject  or  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  people  when  they  have  done 
their  work,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  obliged  to 
give  more  money  in  proportion  than  those  people,  be- 
cause we  have  a  certain  number  of  labourers  to  employ, 
and  we  do  not  find  it  our  infereit  to  nutke  men  work 
very  hard.  I  have  had  labourers  who  have  come  home  from 
public  works  where  they  had  been  having  their  38.  a  day. 
Men  of  that  deeeription  working  agahut  my  oum  men 
0$  parieh  men  would  do  a  dag* 9  work  by  twelve  o'clock ^ 
and  take  their  epadee  on  their  ehoulder  and  go  home, 
and  they  would  have  done  as  good  a  day*e  work  as  my 
ordinary  labourers  do.  Therefore  I  consider  that  we 
pay  more  in  proportion  to  our  labourers  than  those  peO' 
pie  who  employ  the  men  on  public  works,  without  any 
responsibility  for  the  men  qfter  the  work  is  over.*  " 
Agriculturists  from  northern  districts,  who  work  their 
farms  with  12s.  and  15s.  a  week  free  labour,  have  declined 
the  temptation  of  low  rents  to  take  farms  in  parishes 
where  the  wages  were  78.  or  Ss.  a  week.  Whilst  in- 
specting a  farm  in  one  of  these  pauperised  districts,  an 
able  sgrienlturist  could  not  help  noticing  the  slow, 
drawling,  ifaotions  of  one  of  the  labourers  there,  and  said 
~"  My  msn,  you  do  notsweat  at  that  work."  **  y>hj, 
no,  master,"  was  the  reply  ;  **  seven  shillings  a  week 
is*nt  sweating  wages"  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh).  The 
evidence  I  have  cited  indicates  the  circumstances  which 
prevent  the  adoption  of  piece-work,  and  which,  more- 
over, restrict  the  introduction  of  mschinery  into  agri- 
cultural operations,  which,  strange  though  it  may  appear 
to  many,  is  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  working  rlaRses  ; 
for  wherever  sgricultnral  labour  is  free,  and  machinery 
has  been  introduced,  there  more  and  higher-paid  labour 
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is  required,  and  laboarert  are  enabled  to  go  on  and  earn 
good  wages  by  work  with  machines,  long  after  their 
strength  has  failed  them  for  working  by  hand  (Hear, 
hear).  In  free  districts,  and  with  high  cultivation  by 
free  and  skilled  labour,  I  can  adduce  initanoes  of  skilled 
agricultural  labourers  paid  a«  highly  aa  artisans;  I 
oould  adduce  an  instance,  bordering  Ufioa  Essex,  whore 
the  owner  working  it  with  common  parish  labour,  at 
«i^ileen*p«nce  a  day,  oould  not  make  it  pay  ;  and  an 
able  ianntr  now  works  it  with  free  labour,  at  2s.  6d«, 
^^,  and  3s.  6d.,  and  even  more,  per  diem,  for  task- 
work, and,  there  is  reason  to  beUere,  makes  it  pay  welL 
A  lurnier,  who  died  not  long  ago  immensely  wealthy, 
wu  wont  to  say  that  **  h$  oould  not  live  upon  poor  two 
aUUings  a  day  labour ;  he  oould  not  make  hia  money 
upon  leas  than  half^crowners"  (Hear,  hear).  There  are 
those  here,  members  of  your  oommittee,  who  can  vpetk 
practically  of  the  superiority  of  free  laboor,  and  of  its 
commanding  its  price  with  mutoal  advantage.  For  my- 
lelf,  in  oftdal  inquiries,  I  have  seen  much  of  the  oom- 
non  manufacturing  distriota  and  manulbeturea  I  I  think 
I  should  be  able  to  demonstnte  that  there  ia  no  reason 
peculiar  to  agriculture  why  akiUed  labour  dumfd  not  be 
aa  productive  to  the  employer,  aa  much  un  demand,  and 
the  average  proftta  of  capital  as  high,  if  the  agricnltunl 
labour  market  were  aa  free.  Hie  first  step  to  this  free« 
dom  would  be  tbeabolitkm  of  the  law  of  parochial  aettle* 
ment.  If  we  wmt  no  fiirther  than  to  extend  the  charge- 
ability  of  ftitnre  casea  from  the  pariah  to  the 
union,  hi  the  event  of  a  settlement  or  a  charge- 
ability  to  a  district  or  union,  say  of  twenty  or  thirty 
parishes,  each  for  a  time  oontributing  to  the  oom. 
mon  ftmds  on  the  average  of  the  past  expenditure, 
what  would  be  its  effect?  In  the  first  phboe,  the 
owner  would  perceive  that,  in  the  event  of  Aiture 
chargeability  of  any  particular  labourer  or  group  of 
labourers,  hia  land  would  only  have  to  pay  one^twentieth 
or  one-thirtieth  proportion  of  the  charge ;  oonse- 
quentty,  it  would,  hi  respect  to  the  chargeability,  be  no 
longer  of  any  importance  in  whieh  of  the  twenty  or 
thirty  parishes  he  resided;  it  would  be  no  matter  of 
serious  conitideration  to  keep  the  labourers  out  of  the 
^Bstrict.  The  agricultural  considerationa  of  havfaig 
kbouiers  near  their  work  would  then  have  ita  due  effect 
Improved  healthy  oottagea  would  be  built  for  their  reai- 
dence  hi  or  near  the  farm  ;  the  sbgle  labourers  might 
then  again  be  taken  fan  numbers  into  the  farm  steading, 
to  be  at  hand  and  ready  for  their  work.  The  agrienltu- 
ral  labourer  would  no  longer  be  unsettled,  but  become 
settled  in  the  best  sense— settled  naturally.  Instead  of 
forming  part  of  the  wretched  groups  seen  at  all  times  on 
Sunday  in  the  lower  and  filthy  suburbs  of  an  iU-oondi- 
tioned  town,  in  his  working  dothes,  dirty,  unshaved, 
cadaverous,  and  discontented,  he  would  soon  again  be 
seen  with  the  rural  fiock  at  the  viOage  church,  in  his 
clean  frock  and  clothes,  with  a  bright  iisee,  ftnom  the  con. 
tentment  of  better  wages,  with  a  nosegay  at  his  breast 
In  the  summer  time,  the  growth  of  hife  own  cottage 
garden  (Hear,  hear).  Hie  enterprlshig  labourer  would 
find,  by  the  extension  of  the  area  of  chargeabOity,  that 
he  WM  no  longer  insubfeetion  to  the  (hrmers  of  the  one 


parish ;  that  if  they  were  harsh  or  iUibaial,  or  if  their 
places  were  otherwise  unsuitable,  he  might  seek  to  better 
himself  in  twenty  or  thirty  others,  or  out  of  the  district 
if  he  thought  fit,  and  yet,  in  the  event  of  dcstitation,  be 
entitled  to  as  good  a  measure  of  relief.  And  lastly,  the 
tenant  fiurmer  would  be  told  by  the  measure,  that  in  the 
choice  of  hands  and  operataona  he  waa  as  free  as  tiie 
manufoctnrer  ;  it  was  no  longer  iao^Kiaed  upon  hun  u  a 
taak  to  work  with  alave  labenr  and  worthless  or  dlsosa- 
tsntedhanda.    The  modeof  ehange,  tiieextsntof  dis- 
trict, the  ineidanee  of  oontribution«  involve  muMiani 
and  complex  oonaideiitiona,  forming  matter  for  i 
discussions.    I  will  at  preaentaak 
and  opinion  only  on  the  one  point^-the  abolition  of  the 
law  of  parochial  aetflemeat    and  whether,  as  agricalta- 
lists,  you  agree  with  me  aa  to  tiie  importance  to  year- 
selves,  aa  well  aa  the  labourera,  of  setting  fVea  the  sgn« 
cultural  labour  market  (Hear,  hear).    The  freedom  of 
labour,  not  only  in  the  nortiieni  ooanties,'  but  m  some 
phMses  near  the  alave-labour  dhtrieU  of  the  soothsm 
counties,  ia  ahnady  attended  witii  higher  wages,  st  the 
rate  of  12a.,  Ua.,  and  15a.  weekly.     In  anch  eoontieisa 
Berks  and  Bedford,  the  freedom  of  thelabour-markst, 
wfaenit  came  faito  ftall  operation,  oould  not  rsise  wsg^ 
leas  than  2s.  a  week,  and  2a.  aweek  wouldhi  those 
counties  represent  a  anm  of  productive  expenififtnia  sad 
increased  inroduce  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  unpro- 
ductive expenditure  on  the  poor'a  ratea.    I  have  beea 
three  days  under  examination  before  the  Commltlse  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  have  not  fhlly  developed 
the  considerationB  unvolved  hi  thie  important  nhieci 
I  have  not  yet  developed  the  Isrge  praetieal  enen  whieh 
have  arisen  firom  economists  and  memben  of  tiia  I^gir 
latere  confounding  under  the  term  *<anintereat,''thstwo 
widdydistinctelemente— an  interestin  employing  laboor- 
era  to  avoid  aburthen,  and  an  intereat  in  employiAg  then 
fortbeaakeof  a  profit  on  their  labour  (Hear).    Under 
free  labour,  the  produce  ia  greatly  inereaaed  \  underbid 
cultivation  there  is  the  more  labour  employed.    At  no 
time  is  It  of  more  importance  tliat  every  restrioCion 
should  be  struck  off  agricultural  labour.    Tiie  famifsse 
of  population  hi  England  and  Walea  alone  ia  at  the  rate 
of  upwards  of  290,000  annually,  which,  according  to  ny 
computation,  would  require  either  an  increase  of  territory 
under  ordinary  cultivation  equal  to  anch  a  county  tf 
Cambridge  or  Warwick,  or  a  total  amount  of  land  eqnil 
to  109,000  acrea  of  good  pasture  land  annually;  or, 
what  is  better,  an  inereaaed  production  by  high  and  ha- 
proved  cultivation  on  the  same  land  equal  to  tiie  ordfaisry 
produce  of  such  a  space  under  good  onltivition.    Nov, 
when  we  know  what  baa  been  done  on  audi  land  as  lin- 
coin  Heath ;  when  we  know  that  land  vrliidi  was  one^ 
thought  only  capable  of  growing  Ung,  now  in  sonuaer 
bears  heavy  crops  of  com ;  when  we  know  how  much  of 
the  same  land  there  is  untouched  by  tenant-fermcn 
such  as  many  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address ; 
when  I  know  that— even  when  drain  tOea,  which  now 
may  be  made  tor  ten  shilUngB*a  thonaand  coat  fbrty,  snd 
the  expense  of  draining  was  three  or  four-foU  tiie  pre- 
sent charge,  that  permanent  expenee  waa,  on  the  avenge, 
repaid  by  tiie  hicreaaedlproduoe  in  three  years;  when  I 
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know  tliAt  onlyaniaU  p«r  etntage  of  tiM  land  hu  yet 
been  raieed  by  drainage  and  other  laboar  to  the  proper 
condition  for  the  reoeption  of  leed ;  when  I  know  that 
the  imnBenae  maie  of  mannie  which  now  poUntee  aa  filth 
fh»  atmoepheres  of  towna,  aa  yet  to  be  oonToyed  and 
properly  diatrttmted  in  yoor  lieUa,  to  give  them  meraaaed 
fertility,  I  may  oonfldantly  aver  that  there  la  no  ground 
flSnr  doobting  tiie  o^Mbility  of  Bngliah  agrienltaie  to  do 
BMnre  than  provide  for  the  new-oonera.  Unfortnnataly, 
it  yet  depaoda  too  mnoh  on  adadniatration  and  legialation 
whether  A»  new-eomera  oome  aa  eonanmera  of  your 
wt  letom,  or  aa  prodneera,  aiding  and  re- 
l  yoor  exertiotta.  That  you  may  pleaaantly 
and  anooaaMly  abbiave  yonr  taak,  it  appears  to  me  to 
be  awential  that  both  yon  and  yoor  labonrera  ahonld  be 
entireiy  feae.  That  they  and  the  new  and  riaing  popula- 
tion fai  ^  aontham  oomtlaB  ahonld  be  healthier, 
■trooger,  and  aelf-sttpporting  and  independent,  Itappcara 
to  me  to  be  eaaantialthat  their  habitathma  ahonld  be  im. 
proved,  their  food  and  eomlbrta  inereaaed  i  bnt  tUa 
ean  only  be  by  the  riae  of  wagea  In  tiie  depreaaed  dia- 
trleta,  and  wagea  will  only  rIae  with  inereaaed  prodoe* 
tlvcneaa  of  labour,  and  labour  will  be  more  productive 
and  more  In  demand  only  when  it  ia  more  feae  (cheera). 
You  have  been  told,  and  many  peraona  have  frightened 
tiMmaelvea  widi  the  notion,  that  you  have  to  compete 
with  tiie  cheap  labour  of  tiie  continent.  Gentlemen,  the 
Mgh-priced  free  labour  of  England  ia,  in  reapeet  to  fta 
production,  aa  cheap  or  cheaper  than  any  in  the  world. 
You  have  been  told  that  wagea  are  one-half 
lower  in  Prance  and  in  Germany,  and  lower  atiil  in 
Pldand;  but  you  have  not  been  told  what  ia  the  produce 
ofthat  low-priced  labour.  I  canatate,  fer  yonr  infor- 
mation, that  throughout  Prance  the  yield  of  wheat  ia  not 
more  than  five-fold  on  the  aeed  aown,  whilat  in  England 
It  ia  aeldom  leaa  than  twelve,  and  where  the  drill  ia 
need  fourteen,  and  where  it  ia  dibbled  aixteen  and  even 
twenty.  In  the  department  of  the  Seine,  witii  all  the 
advantagea  of  aoil  and  pUmato,  and  the  manure  of  Faria, 
the  yield  of  wheat  hu  not  avenged  more  than  thirteen  or 
fefurteen  buahela  per  acre.  In  the  RUne  provincea,  the 
beat  culthrated  in  Germany,  the  average  yield  ia  not 
more  than  twenty  buahela;  hi  Hungary  it  ia  aixteen 
buaheb,  and  throughout  tiie  reat  of  Germany  not  more 
than  ten  buahela.  In  Poland  and  Ruaaia  the  yield  on  the 
aeed  aown  doea  not  generally  average  more  than  three- 
fold, whilai  they  atato  at  Mark-lane  that  witii  you  tiie 
average  yield  la  riahig  above  thirty  buahela  per  acre. 
You  have  good  reaaonafor  not  overatating  theae  mattera ; 
but  liirmera  vrorking  with  free  and  well-paid  labour,  of 
the  claaa  who  have  declined  even  tiie  temptation  of  low 
rente  when  coupled  with  the  obligation,  or,  aa  aome 
would  deem  It,  the  boon  of  Uie  7s.  and  8a.  weekly  pariah 
labour  of  Doraet  and  WUta,  anch  fermers  have  admitted 
a  yield  of  forty  or  fifty  buahela,  and  even  more,  under 
diaadvantagea  of  dimate.  I  wHl  not,  however,  treapaaa 
Ihrther  on  your  own  provfaice,  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to 
ezcuae  me  fbr  having  done  ao.  I  will  now  only  aak 
whether  you  agree  with  the  propodtiona  anbmitted, 
in  raapect  to  the  operation  of  tiie  law  of  parodilal  aettle- 
ment  on  wagea  and  agricultural  economy,  and  concur  in 
Ua  abolition  (obeera). 


Mr.  Bakbr  aaid :— Atthe  laat  committee-meeting 
wh'ch  I  had  the  honoor  of  attending,  I  treated  the 
queation  in  evactiy  the  aame  light  aa  Mr.  Chadwiek 
haa  done.  Since  that  oecaaion  I  have  had  Tarioaa  op- 
portunitiea  of  introducing  the  queation  amongst 
larniera  of  my  own  locality,  and  more  capecialiy 
in  the  boaid  of  guardiana  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. Rather  to  my  anrpriae,  I  have  found  that 
there  appears  to  be  rather  an  objection  to  this  mea- 
sure. I  cannot  tell  how  it  ariaea,  unlaaa  it  is  in 
this  way— that  farmers  perhapa  do  not  look  so  far  for- 
ward, in  refiBrence  to  the  result  of  an  alteration  in  a 
law  of  this  nature,  aa  they  ought  to  do;  that  they 
look  more  partieolarly  to  ita  Immediate  operation 
upon  their  particular  intereat  (Hear,  hear).  Now  it 
mnat  be  evident  to  all  of  na,  that  the  more  you  exten  d 
labour,  and  the  greater  the  field  you  give  for  ita  em- 
ployment, the  more  competition  yon  produce,  and  that 
by  anch  meana  you  will  be  more  likely  to  obtain  a  good 
claaa  of  labourera  than  by  oonflning  the  aphere  of  la- 
hour,  aa  it  ia  confined  at  preaeat,  to  particular  parlahea 
and  diatiicto.  But  there  aeema  to  be  thia  diffieulty, 
that  if  you  do  away  with  the  law  of  aettlement  alto- 
gether, aa  regarda  parlahea,  you  muat  atill  have  aome 
limit,  either  that  of  a  union,  a  county,  or  aomethlng 
elae  (eriea  of  ^  No«  no**).  Do  you  mean  by  aaylng  «  No" 
tiiatthelaw  ofaettiement  ahould  be  aboliahed  alto- 
gether f  (several  voices,  ^<  Yes").  Do  you  mean  that 
we  should  go  back  to  the  principle  which  esiated  before, 
I  believe^  the  time  of  Eliiabeth,  that  **  where  tiie  tree 
fhllatiiereahaUltlle?"  (A  voice,  <<  Decidedly  ao*').  I 
contond  that  if  yon  eatabliah  that  aystem  yon  will  ea- 
tabllah  that  which  will  act  moat  injurioualy  as  reepects 
the  poor  (Hear,  hear).  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  who 
have  had  the  management  of  the  poor,  that  there  is  a 
certain  class  of  the  poor  who  are  always  dependent  on 
the  parish;  I  will  not  say  that  they  are  always  the 
worat  workmen,  or  the  leaat  to  be  depended  upon,  but 
there  are  aome  who  are  more  deficient  In  akill  than 
others,  some  whose  bodily  atrength  la  not  aufBeient  to 
enable  them  to  toll  to  the  requlaite  extent.  Theae  are 
paaaed  oTcr  by  farmera ;  and  whilat  better  labourers 
are  generally  engaged,  the  partiea  of  whom  I  haye 
been  apeaking  are  frequently  out  of  employment. 
Now  I  contend  that  if  you  should  be  so  fortunate,  aa 
yon  would  conalder  it,  aa  to  do  away  with  the  law  of 
settiement,  all  the  weaker  portion  of  tbe  labourers 
would  be  very  much  injured  by  the  alteration  of  the 
law.  I  know,  with  regard  to  the  parish  In  which  I 
llvo,how  the  present  system  operates  with  me  and  with 
the  principal  pariahionera  there.  We  are  brought  Into  di- 
rect contact  with  the  poor  of  the  pariah ;  we  understand 
their  fbelings,  we  know  their  wante,  and  we  apply  our- 
selves to  relieve  them  In  the  best  manner  we  can. 
Now,  those  peraona  who  have  even  now  ao  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employment,  if  there  were  no  Urn  of 
settiement,  would  be  ft«quenUy  out  of  employment  for 
months  together  (Hear,  hear).  Through  a  long  aerlea  of 
yeara,  during  whieh  I  have  directed  my  attention  to  pa- 
rish matters,  I  have  observed  that  the  amaller  the  pu- 
riahea  an  In  our  immedlulc  neighbouihood,  tiie  better 
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arethe  wanUof  the  poor  attended  to,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  very  large  pa»i»he«,  those  parifihes  which  are  near 
large  towns,  that  they  are  the  worst  off.  In  the  up- 
land parishes,  as  they  are  called  in  the  county  in  which 
I  reside  (Essex),  the  poor  are  better  attended  to  than 
in  the  larger  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns. 
Now,  why  is  this  so  7  It  is  because  in  the  smaller 
parishes  erery  fanner  finds  it  to  be  to  his  interest  to 
give  employment  as  far  as  possible  to  the  labourer ; 
he  discovers  that  it  Is  his  Interest  even  to  make  some 
sacrifice,  seeing  that  if  the  labourer  is  not  employed, 
the  labour  of  supporting  him  falls  upon  himself  in  the 
shape  of  poor*s-rate ;  and  therefore  he  exerts  him- 
self to  find  employment  for  the  labouring  man  in  some 
way  or  other  (Hear,  hear).  1  am  quite  satisfied  that 
if  this  field  of  labour  were  extended,  great  advantages 
would  accrue;  that  if  you  could  extend  the  law  of  set- 
tlement over  unions,  the  result  might  be  very  bene- 
ficial. But,  upon  rdiection,  I  could  not  see  where  the 
extension  was  to  end  (Hear,  hear) ;  because  unions  are 
only  extended  parishes,  and  therefore  the  same  effect 
would  be  produced  upon  the  labour  of  the  union  as 
upon  that  of  the  parish.  We  have  found  that  diflU- 
cnlty  as  regards  the  present  law.  There  was  in  the 
union  in  which  I  reside>  proposition  made,  when  the 
present  law  was  passed,  which  was  certainly  a  very 
singular  one ;  it  was  that  each  pariah  in  that  union 
should  maintain  the  poor  that  belonged  to  it,  exactly 
as  if  the  law  had  never  passed.  But  we  found  this 
difficulty,  that  although  we  might  make  such  a  regu- 
lation as  regarded  our  own  union,  yet  we  could  not  do 
so  as  regarded  other  unions,  and  those  parishes  which 
bordered  on  other  unions  would  have  Just  the  same 
difficulty  as  we  had  in  our  own ;  consequently,  the 
plan  was  abandoned.  But  while  the  present  law  is 
in  operation,  every  parish  takes  charge  of  those  who 
have  been  attached  to  it  for  five  years;  and  complex  as 
this  may  appear,  we  have  not  found  it  complex  in  the 
workhig.  We  find  upon  the  balance  of  the  relievlng- 
officer's  books,  that  the  number  has  not  very  much 
Increased.  If  you  look  at  the  Act,  yon  will  find  that 
very  few  of  the  poor  can  be  removed.  None  of  those 
who  have  resided  for  five  years  can  be  removed,  and 
only  a  few  of  those  who  have  received  temporary  relief 
can  be  removed. 

A  MxMBBB. — ^They  cannot  be  removed  if  they  have 
lived  there  for  five  years. 

Mr.  Bakba. — ^The  efiect  of  this  law,  therefore,  is 
almost  that  which  you  are  seeking  to  produce.  Although 
the  law  of  settlement  were  abolished,  the  poor  must 
still  be  ^attended  to ;  wherever  the  poor  were  found, 
they  must  stall  be  relieved.  I  really  cannot  see  my  way 
through  this  question  ;  I  do  not  see  how  the  law  is  to 
be  altered,  and  the  principle  adopted  of  having  the 
settlement  attached  hi  ftiture  to  the  place  where  a  person 
happens  to  be  fonnd.  Now  the  difficulty  with  which  we 
should  have  to  contend  would  be  principally  this — ^that 
if  the  poor  were  removed  from  our  immediate  care,  per- 
sons paying  rates  would  be  almost  indifferent  as  to  the 
(qieration  of  the  law.  There  would  be  no  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  ooenptera  in  a  particular  pariah 


to  exert  tfaemselTes  to  employ  the  greater  number  of  the 
poor  when  it  became  necessary  to  do  so;  but, as  the 
charge  was  provided  for  by  general  taxation,  every  one 
would  cease  to  view  himself  as  having  any  individual 
interest  in  the  matter.  I  quite  concur  with  yon,  Bfr. 
Chairman,  to  this  extent — that  if  the  law  of  aettlement 
could  .by  any  means  be  simplified  or  got  rid  of  bene- 
ficially, it  would  be  a  very  wiic  thing  to  have  an  enact- 
ment for  that  purpose.  But  I  cannot  understand  how 
this  new  state  of  things  is  to  be  ad^>ted  to  the  habits  of 
tiie  people  ;  I  cannot  imagine  how  yon  are  to  produce 
an  equid  assessment  extending  over  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  how,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor  are  to  be  cared  for 
as  they  are  now,  and  benefited  by  the  change  (Hear). 
As  an  occupier  of  land,  I  would  not  hold  np  my  hand  in 
(avour  of  abstracting  from  the  poor  one  iota  of  the  en- 
joyments which  they  obtahi  under  the  preeent  law.  I 
bdieve  that  the  whole  operation  of  the  poor  law  haa,  np 
to  the  present  time,  been  against  the  poor  man,  what- 
ever may  be  its  ultimate  object  or  end.  Hie  poor  man 
haa  a  great  claim  upon  onr  attention ;  and  if  he  is  to 
come  into  competition  with  foreign  labour  to  any 
great  extent,  he  will  require  our  care  more  than  he  haa 
had  it  of  late.  I  now  leave  the  question,  having  merely 
stated  to  you  what  opinions  I  have  gathered  upon  it 
without  giving  any  opinion  of  my  own.  Although  I  have 
looked  into  the  question,  reflected  upon  it,  and  for  many 
yean  endeavoured  to  see  my  way  clearly  out  of  it,  I  sm 
quite  as  much  in  a  maxe  as  I  have  ever  been.  I  am 
quite  satisfied  that  if  yon  could  introduce  a  system  of 
rating  upon  the  principle  on  which  the  rating  la  now 
carried  out  in  the  unions  for  the  maintenanoe  of  unkm 
houses,  and  by  which  all  the  money  collected  should 
form  and  be  disbursed  as  one  fimd,  yon  could  then 
advantageously  do  away  with  the  law  of  settlement ;  but 
without  that,  I  think  there  is  vast  difficulty  involved  in 
the  upsettmg  of  the  present  law  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Eaolb  said :  I  think  it  is  demrable  that  we 
should  have  an  opportnnity  of  pronouncing  a  distinct 
opinion  on  this  subject.  We  all  agree  that  the  present 
law  is  not  a  good  one,  but  I  for  one  cannot  vote  for 
abolishing  the  law  of  settlement  altogether.  There  is  at 
present  no  question  before  the  meeting.  The  opinion  of 
the  meeting  should  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  present 
law,  leaving  the  other  part  of  the  subject  for  future  dis- 
cussion ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  best  to  leave  it  to  Par- 
liament. I  am  not  for  abolishing  the  present  law  unless 
we  can  make  all  persons  contribute  as  they  ought  to  do 
to  the  support  of  the  poor ;  and  I  think  that  to  any  de- 
claration of  opinion  which  we  may  make,  we  ought  to 
attach  that  statement. 

Mr.  Bbnnbtt  said :  I  wish  to  make  a  fbw  ronaiks. 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Eagle  that  it  is  important  that 
we  should  have  a  clear  view  of  the  point  under  diacns- 
sion.  An  opuiion  was  expressed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  committee.  It  is  now  intended  that  the  opuiion  of 
the  committee  should  be  considered  by  this  general 
meeting ;  of  course,  we  want  a  resolution  in  the  first  in- 
stance similar  to  that  which  was  passed  at  the  meetmg 
referred  to.  It  is  known  to  the  gentlemen  who  compose 
the  committee  that  the  committee  passed  a  resolution  de- 
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cUring  the  {^reflent  law  of  settlement  to  be  bad,  and  that 
the  system  of  poor  relief  should  be  extended,  in  one 
sense,  as  far  as  possible.  That  was  the  effect  of  the 
wording  of  the  resolution,  respecting  which  there  was  no 
difference  of  opinion.  We  did  not  go  mto  other  ques- 
tions, such  as  how  far  the  settlement  should  be  extended, 
or  what,  in  fact,  should  be  done,  which,  I  concede  to 
Mr.  Eagle,  is  a  very  knotty  point.  But  with  regard  to 
the  first  point,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  point  that  the  present  law  is  bad  in  principle,  both 
on  account  of  the  poor  and  because  of  the  unjust 
measure  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  falls 
upon  property.  There  can  be  nothmg  more  unjust  than 
that  a  man  should  puU  down  cottages  for  the  sake  of 
ridding  an  estate  of  certain  expenses  which  must  be  in- 
curred by  the  mamtenance  of  the  feeble  and  worn-out 
poor  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  There  esn  be  nodiing 
worse  than  that  persons  should  haye  the  labour  of  able- 
bodied  men  as  long  as  they  want  it,  and  that,  by  just  push- 
ing parties  across  the  line  of  demarcation,  they  should  be 
able  to  compel  them  to  live  in  a  filthy  condition,  and 
under  circumstances  discreditable  to  the  nation,  in  order 
to  escape  from  all  liability.  You  will  perceive  that 
whenever  labourers  are  driven  into  towns  or  large 
populous  viUages,  carpenters  and  builders  raise  cottages 
reckless  of  all  consequences  so  long  as  they  get  their 
rent ;  and  the  labourers,  instead  of  renting  a  decent  cot- 
tage of  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
are  driven  to  spots  where  they  are  surrounded  by  the 
most  mischievous  influences.  There  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  us  on  that  subject ;  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  tends  to  do  away  with  every  kindly  feeling 
between  the  labourer  and  his  employer,  and  that  a  worse 
state  of  things  altogether  could  not  exist.  The  ques- 
tion, then,  is— what  is  the  best  remedy  ?  It  depends  on 
circumstances  how  far  we  should  go  into  that  inquiry 
OB  the  present  occasion ;  but  my  own  convictiou  is, 
that  extending  the  settlement  as  far  as  possible  is  the 
best  course  that  could  be  adopted.  I  think  that  the 
poor-rate  can  never  be  placed  on  a  right  principle  until 
it  is  made  a  national  charge;  that  although  a  union 
settlement  or  a  county  settlement  might  be  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  present  state  of  things,  still  if  the  nation 
recognises  the  principle  that  it  is  bound  to  take  care  of 
the  wom*out  poor,  and  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
there  are  at  all  times  a  number  of  persons  who,  owing 
to  infirmity,  disease,  or  misfortune,  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  they  require  relief,  then  I  say  there  can 
be  no  juster  or  more  correct  basis  upon  which  to 
carry  out  the  object  than  that  of  a  national  charge 
(Hear,  hear).  How  the  ftinds  should  be  raised  is  another 
and  a  very  different  point.  I  sgree  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Baker,  that  it  is  very  desbable  to  keep  up  that  kind 
of  sympathy  amongst  the  poorer  and  the  middle  elaases, 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  latter  should  be  in- 
duced to  make  a  proper  provision  for  the  ibrmer.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  the  present  guardians  were  dispensed 
with,  and  govemment-offieers  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  country  (Hear,  hear).  I  doubt  whether  by  such 
means  we  should  secure  a  better  state  of  things  (Hear, 
bear).    I  think  the  machinery  in  such  a  case  would  be 


much  more  expensive,  and  that  the  pOor  would  not  be 
BO  much  cared  for,  or  their  wanta  so  well  attended  to. 
However,  I  think  the  great  object  with  all  right-minded 
men  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  a  free  market  for 
labour.  We  know  that  this  is  not  the  case  now ;  a  man 
cannot  go  to  the  best  market  for  his  labour.  There  is  a 
system  of  slave  labour  prevailing  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time ;  for  with  more  or  less  truth  may  the  labour 
generally  existing  be  so  denominated.  I  think  the  great 
point  which  we  have  to  aim  at  is,  to  see  how  fiur  we  can 
induce  the  Government  to  extend  the  law  of  settlement— 
if,  indeed,  that  law  should  be  continued  at  all,  which  I 
very  much  doubt.  I  question  whether  there  ought  not 
to  be  a  national  charge,  whether  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  should  not  be  thrown  equally  upon  the  whole 
country. 

A  Mbmbsb  :  Yes,  but  the  management  to  be  still 
parochial. 

Mr.  Bbnnitt  :  I  agree  with  you  on  that  point.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  if  the  Government  take  the  greatest 
interest,  they  will  want  to  have  the  entire  management ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  would  be  a  fearful  state  of 
things,  and  much  to  the  prqudioe  of  this  country,  if  the 
middle  classes  had  no  interest  whatever  in  the  employe 
ment  of  the  labourer.  I  know  Mr.  Chadwick  will  say 
that  this  argument  does  not  apply  to  manufacturers  ;  but 
I  think  it  applies  very  generally  to  the  case  of  the  poor 
whom  I  have  described.  What  we  want  to  impress  on 
the  Legislature  is,  that  while  extending  the  settlement, 
and  making  it  national,  there  should  be  an  endeavour 
t6  give  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  to  the  middle 
classes  generally,  as  much  interest  as  possible  in  the 
proper  working  of  the  system,  and  in  the  well-being  of 
the  poor.  There  ought  to  be  an  interest  of  that  kind  in 
keeping  the  rates  within  reasonable  bounds,  and  this 
will  alwaya  be  better  done  by  a  number  of  men  moving 
in  a  tolenbly  respectable  sphere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
tiian  by  trustug  to  paid  agents.  Such  persons,  too, 
feel  a  greater  interest  than  others  would  do  in  the  wel- 
faro  and  comfort  of  the  poor.  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  these  few  remarks,  concurring  in  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  the  committee,  that  the  present  system  is 
bad,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  new  one.  The 
remedy  requires  great  judgment,  and  the  exercise  of 
much  discrimination;  but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw 
that,  if  this  Act  has  done  nothing  else,  still,  through 
its  having  directed  public  attention  to  the  subject,  great 
good  is  likely  to  come  out  of  it  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Shaw  said :  In  order  to  raise  the  question,  I 
beg  leave  to  move  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  committee—''  That  parochial  settlement  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  system  of  arrangement  by  which 
relief  to  tiie  poor  is  sdministered  be  extended  to  the 
utmost  practicable  limits." 

Mr.  FoBDHAM  seconded  the  resolotion. 

Mr.  Wtatt  said  I  1  think  that  by  adopting  the  reso- 
lution, we  might  appear  to  be  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  The  abrogation  of  the  law  of  settlement  must 
dqiend  entirely  upon  the  method  of  administering  relief, 
and  the  means  by  which  that  relief  is  raised.  That  ap« 
pears  to  me  to  be  the  first  question.    When  yon  have 
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usbmi  It  ft  ftooduioa  nidi  ngard  to  that,  m  may  pro 
oMd  to  oondder  tho  law  of  aetdement  wHh  advantago. 

Mr.  VooTB  aaid :  I  apprehend,  from  what  haa  fUlen 
from  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Bemiett,  that  all  their  ofajee- 
tkmi  woold  bo  romoTod  if  wo  ooqU  hate  a  national 
obargo,  with  relief  adaniniatarod  aa  at  prawnt  hi 
anions  and  by  gnardiana.  The  great  objoctfon  to  aboUah* 
faigtiiolawofaettieBMBteferhaa  been,  and  atiU  ia,  the 
nnequal  binden  whieh,  withovt  aneh  a  ayatem,  might  be 
impoaed  npon  partioalar  bodiea  of  mto*payen  ;  and  the 
effect  of  what  haa  been  done  to  prerent  tUa  reanlt  haa 
been  to  depifve  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  free  oom 
petition  In  labour.  Now,  it  la  mideniable,  and  I  need 
not  go  into  proof  of  the  atatement,  that,  under  tiie  old 
poor-law  preriona  to  1834,  thia  oonntry  groaned  under 
a  eyatem  that  rendered  necessary  a  measure  which,  how- 
erer  harsh  and  oppresaiTe  it  may  haveappeared  to  be,  was 
still  absolutely  required  to  overcome  a  great  evil.  We  are 
now  in  A  frr  different  position  from  that  in  whieh  we 
were  placed  In  1834.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the 
commisaloners,  which  led  to  the  introdnetlon  of  the 
new  poor-law  system.  The  commissioners  there  state 
that  they  are  in  frvour  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
settlement ;  and  their  report  proceeds  aa  follows  i 
<'  If  a  local  charge  is  inseparable  firom  the  system  of 
poor-laws  maintained  in  thia  country,  aome  mode  of 
determining  the  Inddenee  of  that  ehaiigo  on  each  par« 
ticular  place  Is  a  necessary  conseqnenee,  and  when  it 
is  sodetermlned,aome  means  must  exist  fbr  praetically 
causing  the  relief  to  be  administered  by  the  paHsh 
which  is  liable  to  the  burthen,  fn  other  words,  If  we 
haTO  a  law  of  settlement,  that  settlement  must  be  ad« 
judged  In  disputed  cases,  aecordfaig  to  flved  mles;  and 
when  it  is  so  adjudged,  either  the  relief  must  be 
brought  to  the  man,  or  the  man  muat  be  taken  to  the 
spot  which  is  to  give  him  the  relief.  An  universal 
system  of  non-resident  pauperism  or  a  system  of 
remoTUls  Is  the  necessary  result  of  the  condition  of 
things  already  existing,  unUt*  indeed  all  eettlement 
it  dbolithedy  and  fosfy  one  reHeved  at  the  ewpente  of 
the  parieh  in  whieh  he  happene  to  be.  The  former 
of  the  two  alternatives,  that  Is  to  say,  non-resident 
relief,  might,  at  first  si^t,  seem  the  easiest ;  but 
independently  of  the  fret  that  It  Is  contrary  to  the 
whole  mass  of  prinolples  on  which  the  English  poor- 
laws  have  been  and  are  administered,  no  one  who 
haa  the  allghtest  experience  can  hesitate  to  afflrm 
that  its  prevalence  would  tend  to  more  groas  impo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  recipients  of  relief,  and  more 
undetected  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  agenta  who 
administer  the  fiinds,  than  the  records  even  of  the 
poor-laws  previous  to  1884  ean  produce.  The  antho* 
ritles  in  Immediate  contaet  with  a  non*realdent  eaae 
have  not  their  vigilance  stimulated  by  any  aense  of 
self-interest;  they  are  aponding  other  people's  money ; 
nay  more,  perhaps  they  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  it 
by  employing  the  man  at  lower  wages  than  he  eonld 
otherwise  subsist  on.  The  authorities  at  a  distance 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the 
pauper's  story,  nor  any  means  of  verliying  the  pnne- 
taality  and  veracity  of  their  own  agents.    Bat  it  is 


needless  to  oondemn  >  lyitem  whMh,  by  < 
eonsent  of  all  ezperieneed  persons,  is  vicious  In  pria* 
olple  and  in  practice,  and  at  beat  ean  be  eonaldend 
but  aa  barely  tolerated  by  law,  however  deeply  it  may 
be  by  long  habit  in  partloular  districts.  Our  endea- 
vonra  have  been,  and  will  be,  constantly  direeted  to  iti 
diminution  and  gradual  extinction.  The  only  oobtk 
open  then,  {f  we  have  a  law  of  settlement,  as  distfai- 
guished  on  the  one  hand  from  a  right  to  permanent 
relief  wherever  a  person  may  be,  and  f^om  an  nn- 
llmlted  extension  of  non-resident  relief  on  the  other, 
is  to  retain  a  law  of  removal  with  all  its  acoompaayiag 
evils  and  Inconveniences.  We  may  assume  thataa 
univeraal  system  of  non-resident  relief  Is  utterly 
inadmissible ;  we  may  Ihrther  assnme  that  to  eaaet  at 
once  that  every  nan  should  be  relieved  permanently, 
or  BO  long  as  he  chose  to  stay  on  the  spot  when 
he  chanced  to  become  deatltute,  would  be  obfeotioB- 
able  (to  say  nothing  of  other  reasons),  both  as  a  sad- 
den innovatton,  too  deeply  alfreting  existing  interesti, 
and  as  an  experiment  fraught  with  danger  la  thii 
country.  A  local  congestion  of  population  may,  by  t 
sudden  fUlure  of  trade,  be  thrown  entbvly  on  the  re- 
sources of  a  small  district  at  the  moment  when  the 
district  Is  least  able  to  support  aneh  population, 
and  it  would  thua  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  artJflelsl 
ehannels  by  which  the  burden  Is  now  somewhat  dtf- 
fhsed,  and  the  mass  of  applicants  for  relief  or  work 
lessened  by  removal  to  other  parishes."  Sneb, 
gentlemen,  was  undoubtedly  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  settlement,  previona  to  the  old  system  of  parishes 
being  combined  into  unions,  18^000  parishes  being  re- 
duced Into  the  narrow  compass  of  000  unions ;  and  It 
may  be  assumed  that  for  the  beneflelal  working  of  the 
new  system,  a  new  mode  of  settlement  was  naturally 
required.  As  to  the  union  settlement,  for  whieh  Sir 
James  Graham  made  so  great  a  stand  last  year,  that 
only  extenda  the  parochial  settlement  to  the  wider 
area  of  a  union;  and  If  you  admit  the  principle  thst 
the  limits  ought  to  be  such  that  the  burden  of  a  par* 
tieular  parish  will  not  fkll  unduly  on  the  ratepayer!^ 
you  thua  eonoede  the  principle  that  the  range  of 
settlement  should  be  so  far  extended  aa  to  embrace  the 
whole  country  aa  one  parish  (Hear,  hear).  I  consider 
that  the  union  settlement  is  very  objeetionable.  It  Is 
objectionable,  beeauses  it  fixes  the  poor  In  the  onion. 
I  proceed  on  the  broad  eomprehensive  principle,  that 
aa  agriculture  now  requires  the  aid  of  many  handi ,  It 
ia  most  unwise  to  eonflne  the  labourer  to  a  particular 
apot.  Look  at  the  Immense  horde  of  railway  labour- 
ers. How  is  the  plaoe  of  their  settlement  to  be  aieer- 
tained?  Look  at  the  ease  of  a  man  who  bu  been 
absent  fbr  a  number  of  yeara.  I  am  aummoned  to 
give  evMeace  to  morrow  on  this  attb)eet  before  one 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  men- 
tion cases  in  which  aa  mneh  aa  £iO  or  £S0  has  been 
expended  in  trying  the  questhm  of  settlement  at  the 
aeaaiona.  Thia  anraly  adda  fbree  to  the  elalm  that  the 
law  of  eettlement  ahoutd  oe  abolished,  I  f  it  ean  be  so 
by  any  fhaalble  and  ivasonable  means.  I  1m^ 
pabllihed  a  plan  lb» 
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law  of  MlHeBMiit  I  will  refer  Just  for  a  mo* 
meat  to  a  ramark  of  Sir  JanMt  Gnham't, 
when  he  introdnced  tlie  propoeltlon  for  an  union 
settleaeat,  that  mob  a  aettleMent  would  be  the  menu 
of  pretentiiif  that  deitrQotkm  of  oottasee  which  was 
■o  mueh  oomplaiBed  of,  end  that  he  ooneldwed  that 
the  eiteUieUng  of  a  national  charge  would  hare  the  effect 
of  deskrapng  efery  cottage,  and  of  drifingpanperito  re- 
aldemtowMi  wherMs,thecndeBTouroughttobetoipread 
tfaMBonraawideaaorfiMeaapoaaible.  ButSirJames 
Ghrabam'a  theory  waa  wrong.  The  introduction  of  a 
natteal  charge  would  not  have  the  eAot  of  dertroyfaig 
oottagae,  but  it  would  toad  to  diffuae  lahoufura  over  a 
widerapaoe.  How  iatUalailar  object  to  be  aeeurad? 
Whjr,  by  providing  that  one  pariah  ahaU  not  be  chaige* 
abkwi&  the  auCM  of  another,  llieve  would  tiwn  be 
no  teaaptatiQn  to  dartroy  cottagea ;  the  fturasera  would 
notthenbehitaraatadhi  driviig  away  hbouiere,  but  hi 
eneouragmg  tham  to  reaide  vrithin  the  pariah.  I  have 
the  pkn  here.  I  wiah  to  oantfen  you,  in  rcAmence  to 
mypropoaal,  that  it  ia  not  that  of  a  national  aaaeeaoient, 
bat  mtiie  nature  of  a  national  charge.  A  national  aaaeaa- 
ment  muat  come  tnm  tiie  eonadidated  Amda.  You  do 
net  know  whence  theae  funds  come,  or  by  what  oNaiw 
they  are  ndaed;  yoakaow  how  they  are  applied,  but  you 
cannot  tell  the  source  ftom  which  they  are  derived. 
Another  peculiarity  in  a  nathmal  aasemment  is,  that  you 
Huat  Aarge  every  speriaa  of  property  In  the  same  way. 
Hiersesnbe  no  diminatlon;  the  fermercan  dalm  no 
drawbadt,  nor  can  any  auoh  ehdm  be  oMde  by  the  pro- 
fmrional  man  with  ;n60  a-year— everytlitaig  must  be 
taied  to  make  up  a  certahi  assonnt.  But  1  take  tim 
national  Tahwof  property  as  H  standi,  and  the  lesi  that 
mJue  la,  ao  much  the  less  of  course  wm  be  collected.  I 
wish  partiettlariyto  ^Hstinguish  between  a  natioDBlaneH- 
ment  and  a  netioBal  diitge.  A  national  assessment 
comes fhmi the ftmds of ttieeountiy;  anattonal  dtarge 
remains  as  a  sensible  ehaige  upon  land,  to  which  yon 
must  chielly  look  for  Am  prosperity  of  ttds  country.  I 
feel  conMsnt  of  the  truth  (rf  this  hitter  statement ;  and 
it  here  occurs  to  me  to  observe,  that  flie  introduction  of 
thepoor-Uw  of  thbUngdom  haa  raised  and  steadied 
property  to  the  great  advantage  of  ttie  whole  country 
In  nie  dnmnutton  of  pauperism.  Why  haa  tbia 
effect  been  produced  r  Tne  burden  Is  a  aensible  diarge 
on  land ;  the  labourers  look  to  the  land  for  employment, 
and  the  femers  for  rsasuneraltan.  Hie  great  bulk  of 
the  weaNh  el  tUa  oountry  arises  from  knd  hi  the  hands 
offormorasadolfaerperaons.  WhsBthecMsaonastariea 
had  been  bndnnup,  It  beemne  neeemary  to  fanposs  a 
chaigaapen  hnd }  and  It  Is  a  reaiarfcablefoet,  that  itwaa 
hitheiuignof  Queen  SHaabeth  tiiat  the  feundatinii  of 
the  prassnt  poor  law  waa  Ud.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
snehaslato  of  thh^  that  in  the  nign  of  her  present 
Mi^esty  It  haa  become  deaifable  that  tide  law  d  ssttta- 
ment  should  be  aboMwd.  QeiBtiemen,  the  phm  whtoh 
1  propoea  la  this  :-^*' 1st,  Ihat  «a  kw  of  settiamant 
whish  gives  a  person  tiw  rig^t  to  bo  relieved  by  a  par* 
hi  eoaiequflnee  of  having  done  some  aet 
by  law,  or  by  having  derived  sueh  right 
a  pesaaty  wd  whMl  gives  ana  pMiril  iSbn  f%ht 


toput  in  force  a  compulsory  process  for  the  removal  of 
a  pauper  to  another  pariah,  abatt  be  abolished.  2nd, 
That  every  poor  perKm  ehali  be  entitled  to  receive  reUsf 
in  any  pariah  to  which  aueh  poor  persons  may  become 
cliarfeable.  3rd,  That  for  the  purpoae  of  providing 
proper  funda  for  affording  such  rdief,  an  equal  sum,  by 
way  of  poor  rate,  riiall  be  levied  upon  all  rateable  property 
throughout  England  and  Wales.  4th,  That  no  one  pariah 
aball  be  charged  with  an  ezceea  of  rate  in  the  pound 
grsater  tiian  another.  Mh,  That  the  diatribution  of 
relief,  and  all  local  expenditure  out  of  the  poor  rate,  ahall 
be  left  in  the  same  state  and  under  tiie  same  control  aa 
at  preaent."— 

Mr.  Shaw  :  I  riae  to  order.  If  we  go  into  queetions 
ot  detail,  1  am  quite  sure  that  we  ahall  arrive  at  no  con- 
clusion (Hear,  hear).  There  ia  a  distinct  question  before 
this  mseting,  end  I  subndt  that  to  that  question  we 
must  confine  ourselves* 

The  CwAiRiiAK  said  t  I  think  I  am  deserriug  of  cen- 
sure for  not  having  stopped  this  kind  of  discusskm 
before.  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Shaw,  that  the  ques^n 
upon  wUeh  we  are  met  to-day  Is  that  of  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  settlemettt,  and  not  flie  manner  in  which,  after 
having  aboUshed  that  law,  we  ahaU  secure  our  object  In 
fotore.  Mr.  Chadwick  haa  very  ctoariy  and  properly 
explained  to  you  the  operation  of  the  preaent  law ;  and  I 
hope  tiiat  gentlemen  will  henceforth  confine  their  atten- 
tion exduaively  to  the  queation  of  aboHaUng  ttw  hnr  of 
parodiial  settlemeDt  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Foora  said:  I  oaly  iriahed  to  show  by  what 
means  the  difficulty  whudi  has  occurred  to  Uie  mind  of 
Mr.  Baker  can  be  surmounted.  If  the  only  question 
mooted  is  the  aboBtion  of  the  law  of  aettlement,  I  con- 
ceive that  tibere  will  be  very  little  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  subject.  I  think  that,  after  what  has  been  ssld, 
Aere  can  be  no  doubt  tint  the  law  of  settlement  is  most 
u^fust,  harsh,  and  oppressive ;  and  I  ahaD  therefore  Toto 
for  a  resolution  whidi  will  put  forth  that  dedaratlon  as 
the  opinion  of  fiat  (dub. 

Mr.  Wood  said :  I  do  not  think  it  necesssry  to  go 
into  any  lengtiiened  disquisition  aa  to  tiie  manner  in 
which  the  law  has  operated  heretofore.  Our  friend  Mr. 
Shaw  has  pasaed  an  able  criticism  upon  the  wording  of 
the  Act ;  but  I  think  we  should  now  confine  ourselvee 
to  the  resolution  that  the  law  as  it  at  present  standa 
should  be  repealed,  and  tiiat  a  new  law  extending  the 
range  of  settlement  should  be  passed.  Eyen  If  we  had 
an  opportunity  of  going  into  the  effect  of  abolition  alto- 
gether, I  do  not  tiilnk  we  should  come  to  any  decided 
ophiion :  there  would  certainly  be  great  difficulty  in 
deaHny  with  that  question.  Hiere  are  many  pointa 
connected  with  this  subject  wMdi  might,  I  think,  be 
entered  upon  with  great  adrantage  at  another  period, 
as  showing  the  iigurious  effect  which  the  system  haa 
upon  the  country  at  tefge;  bat  the  prhM^al  point  we 

ve  to  diseuai,  the  patait  whiah  eapeaially  bears  en 
tiw  qusstion  before  us,  is  whathsrws  shall  bo  mdneed 
to  emptey  egricultnal  kbotnr  lbs  the  purpoae  of  affsrd* 
higemphiymeBt,  or  for  the  purpoae  of  gaming  a  profit 
outelit  (Hear,  haar).    It  la  clear  timl  if  we  merely  em- 
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will  afford  na  a  profit,  we  shall  not  be  called  upon  as 
heretofore  to  employ  him  merely  out  of  charity.  I  do 
think  that  the  circomstanoe  of  our  being  called  apon  to 
employ  hibourera  ont  of  charity  has  been  the  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  the  poor-laws  generally.  How  that  has  been  brought 
about  is  a  question  which  I  need  not  discuss.  No 
doubt  something  is  morally  wrong.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  consider  that  the  poor-law  is  absolutely  necessary 
— that  it  is  impossible  to  do  without  it ;  but  the  causes 
which  render  it  necessary  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion 
here.  I  heard  with  great  pleasure  the  obserrations  of 
Mr.  Chadwick  with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  abolishing 
the  law  on  account  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  I  have 
myself  witnessed  some  illustrations  of  the  operation  of 
the  system.  About  two  years  ago  I  went  to  a  tenant  of 
mine,  who  is  a  tailor,  and  told  him  that  he  must  not 
take  a  certain  young  man  as  an  apprentice.  This  young 
fellow  would  by  going  to  the  taUor  have  acquired  an 
opportunity  of  getting  an  honest  living ;  but  he  lived  in 
a  neighbouring  parish,  and  I  was  bound,  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  my  neighbours  and  for  my  own  sake, 
to  object  to  his  becoming  one  of  our  parishioners. 
Such  is  the  injurious  operation  of  the  system  as 
regards  the  working  cbsses.  I  maintain  that  a  man 
when  acting  in  his  own  district  is  bound  to  do  the 
best  he  can  for  that  district ;  when  he  is  dealing  with  a 
public  question,  on  general  grounds,  the  case  is  different 
(Hear,  hear).  I  have  myself  removed  houses  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  poor ;  and  I  beg  to  say  that  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  law  shall  remain  in  its 
present  state.  If  the  law  were  altered,  and  a  good  system 
introduced,  instead  of  pulling  down  houses  I  should  be 
induced  to  build  them.  It  is  on  the  ground  which  I 
have  stated  that  I  act  as  I  do ;  and  I  apprehend  that 
many  others  are  guided  by  the  same  motive.  No  other 
cause  could  have  induced  me  to  interfere  with  this  boy, 
who  had  lost  one  leg.  I  was  not  induced  to  act  as  I 
did  by  my  own  feelings  towards  him,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  my  property.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  do  away 
with  all  such  causes  of  the  oppression  of  the  poor  (Hear, 
hear).  Without  going  further,  I  will  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  as  being  the 
dassee  who  have  the  chief  dispensing  of  wealth,  so  far 
as  they  are  able  to  protect  the  labourer.  We  ought  to 
give  our  opinion  in  his  favour;  and  we  ought  to  re- 
member that,  if  not  he  legislature,  we  are  the  makers  of 
those  who  legislate  (Hear,  hear).  The  labourers  ought 
to  be  protected  by  law ;  and  if  the  middle  classes  do  not 
protect  themselves,  let  the  shoe  pinch  and  they  will 
then  get  themselvet  better  fitted.  It  is  not  sufficient, 
however,  that  we  should  merely  protect  our  own  in- 
terest ;  we  must  also  provide  for  the  interest  of  those 
below  us  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  J.  A.  GoBDON  said :  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
resolution  combines  two  tUngs.  Upon  the  question 
<<  that  the  settlement  be  extended,''  we  should  perhaps 
all  agree  ;  upon  the  question  "  that  it  be  extended  as 
far  as  possible,"  we  may  perhaps  differ  (Hear,  hear). 
Though  I  am  in  favour  of  the  settlement  being  extended, 
yet  I  cannot  say  that  it  should  be  extended  as  fiir  as 


possible.  There  are  so  many  conditions  involved  in  a 
national  settiement  and  a  national  rale — such  a  variety 
of  circumstances  of  an  important  character  —  that  I 
could  hardly  venture  to  give  my  vote  for  such  a  propo- 
sition. I  would  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  the  reso- 
lution might  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts,  and 
the  first  be  put  separately.  I  believe  that  the  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  that  the  settlement  should  be 
extended,  would  meet  with  hardly  any  opposition.  I 
could  not  consent  to  commit  myself  to  the  second  pro- 
position, that  it  should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible. 
From',  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  poor-law  I  have  felt — 
and  I  believe  Mr.  Chadwick  will  bear  me  witness  in  this 
statement^that  the  Bedminster  Union,  to  which  I  be- 
long, is  considerably  too  large  ;  but,  on  the  other  han^I, 
I  consider  that  the  law  of  settlement  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  parishes,  but  should  be  extended  to  unions.  I 
thinkthat,if  thefirstpartof  the  resolution  were  put  alone, 
it  would  be  carried  unanimously  ;  the  second  might  be 
left,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  it. 
Mr.  Shaw  said  :  If  the  gentleman  who  seconded  my 
resolution  has  no  objection,  I  will  yield  to  the  suggestion. 
My  gpreat  object  is  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  question  ;  and,  if  it  be  felt  by  the 
meeting  that  this  resolution  is  clogged  by  the  second 
point,  I  will  confine  it  to  the  question  *'  that  parochial 
settiement  should  be  abolished.'' 

Mr.  Bakbb  said :  I  should  object  to  the  resolution  as 
put  by  Mr.  Shaw,  because  I  think  that,  by  adopting  it, 
we  should  commit  ourselves  too  much.  It  would  be  a 
serious  matter  to  come  to  a  resolution  so  comprehensive 
and  decisive  as  that  proposed,  upon  so  short  a  notice. 
I  think  we  should  not  be  doing  what  we  ought  to  do  in 
the  lace  of  the  country.  I  would  rather  put  it  in  this 
way — **  That  the  present  law  of  settiement  be  repealed, 
and  that  a  more  extended  and  simplified  law  be  intro- 
duced, that  will  give  a  greater  scope  for  the  employment 
of  labour,  and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor." 
Mr.  GoBDON :  J  beg  to  second  that  resolution. 
Mr.  DowTBB  said:  I  came  here  to  protest  as  strongly 
as  I  could  against  the  present  law,  considering  it  especi- 
ally bad  on  account  of  the  inequality  which  it  establishes 
as  regards  different  unions.  I  know  a  parish  in  which 
there  is  one  inhabitant  to  thirteen  acres  of  land,  while  in 
another  there  is  one  inhabitant  to  two  and  a-half  acres. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  Unanimity  is  important ;  but  even  gold 
may  be  bought  too  dear.  It  is  my  intention  to  adhere 
to  my  original  resolntioni  leaving  the  meeting  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  will  adopt  it  or  the  amendment.  We 
might  reasonably  infer  that,  communications  having  been 
made  to  upwards  of  400  members  of  this  dub,  those  who 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  such  matters  would  be  anxions 
to  express  their  sentiments  and  views  on  this  important 
question,  snd  that  those  who  could  not  attend  wonld 
take  some  means  of  communirating  those  views  which 
they  could  not  convey  in  person.  Now,  it  happens  that 
the  secretary  has  received  a  variety  of  communications 
from  different  parts  ;  and,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  should  be  justified  in  using  the  conclusions  to 
which  these  parties  have  come,  fbr  the  purpose  of  influi 
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toeing  the  decision  of  this  meetings  I  yet  think  it  may 
be  well  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  opinions  of  persons 
whose  duties  require  them  to  take  part  in  matters  which 
must  give  them  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  correct  judg* 
ment  on  this  question.  I  find  that  a  gentleman  at  Rye,  Mr. 
8mith7-one  of  the  largest  farmers  in  England,  and,  I  be* 
liere,  either  chairman  or  Tice-chairman  of  the  Rye  Union 
— writes  most  strongly  in  dsTour  of  an  extension  of  the 
settlement.  In  the  Staines  Union,  near  Windsor,  the 
Board  of  Guardians  have  decided  in  favour  of  a  national 
nte.  The  Hen.  Mr.  Wilson,  who,  I  beliere,  Ukes 
peculiar  news  on  this  subject — I  think  he  binds  his 
tenants  down,  under  pain  of  Ycry  heavy  penalties,  not  to 
create  a  settlement-^approves  of  a  national  rate.  The 
guardians  of  the  City  of  Norwich,  who  have  a  pretty 
large  district  under  their  care— the  district  being,  in 
fact,  chiefly  a  manufacturing  one — are  for  a  national  rate. 

Mr.  Saglb. — What  are  we  to  understand  by  a 
«  national  rate?" 

Mr.  Shaw. — I  am  giving  what  I  find  in  these  com- 
munications for  the  purpose  of  showing  you  that  the 
parties  are  in  favour  of  altogether  abolishing  the  law  of 
settlement. 

Mr.  Eaolb. — Do  you  mean  a  national  rate  on  all 
kinds  of  property,  including  personal  and  real  ? 

Mr.  GoRDON.-^I  gtill  think  we  should  confine  our- 
selves to  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Shaw.^I  did  not  anticipate  this  interruption,  but 
I  should  be  sorry  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing unnecessarily.  I  will  merely  state,  therefore, 
that  we  have  received,  from  thirty  or  forty  different 
quarters,  letters  and  communications  of  various  descrip- 
tions, from  some  of  the  most  leading  and  practi^ 
fanners  in  the  country,  in  favour  of  the  view  which  was 
taken  in  the  resolution  of  the  committee  a  fortnight  ago. 
The  information  which  we  have  received  firom  so  many 
parts  of  the  country  corroborates  the  opinion  which  was 
expressed  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr.  EAOLE.^The  letters  do  not  favour  the  proposal 
of  a  national  rate. 

The  Chairman. — ^They  unanimously  recommend  the 
abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement,  and  are  favourable 
to  a  national  rate;  and  as  they  emanate  from  in- 
fluential parties,  I  do  not  think  the  introduction  of 
tfaem  by  Mr.  Shaw  was  at  all  irrelevant  to  the  question 
before  us.  That  question  seems  to  be,  at  present, 
whether  or  not  we  shall  give  our  opinion  this  evening  in 
favour  of  the  entire  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement, 
or  in  favour  of  modifying  the  present  law. 

Mr.  Brown. — Allow  me,  Sir,  to  state  my  opinion  on 
the  two  questions  before  us.  Mr.  Shaw  has  observed 
that  unanimity  is  desirable  on  these  oocasions.  After 
hearing  both  the  resolutions  read,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  is  so  little  difference  between  them  that  it  is  im- 
material for  which  we  vote.  The  one  resolution  is, 
**  That  parochial  settlement  be  abolished,"  the  other, 
''  That  the  present  law  ef  settlement  be  repealed."  So 
far,  at  least,  they  agree.  (A  voice,  **  Read  on.")  <*  And 
that  a  more  extended  and  simplified  law  be  introduced, 
that  will  give  a  greater  scope  for  the  employment  of  la- 


bour, and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens 
imposed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor."  That  is  im- 
plied in  the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  Bakbb. — ^You  are  putting  a  construction  on  my 
words  which  they  do  not  bear.  It  has  been  proposed  on 
the  one  hand  that  the  law  of  settlement  should  be 
abolished :  that  is  the  intention  of  the  first  resolution.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  said  that  1  think  we  might  commit 
ourselves  too  far  by  saying  that  all  settlement  should  be 
abolished.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Brown  that  the  two 
resolutions  appear  very  much  alike,  but  still  mine  leaves 
a  loophole  by  which  to  escape  as  regards  the  question  of 
entirely  abolishing  settlement. 

Mr.  Kemp  said —This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of  this  Club,  and  I 
rise  with  considerable  diffidence.  There  are  two  dis- 
tinct propositions  before  us.  The  first  goes  to  the  ex- 
tent of  advocating  a  national  settlement,  first  doing 
away,  of  course,  with  that  which  already  exists.  Mr. 
Baker's  proposition  is  a  more  limited  one,  and  by 
adopting  it  we  should  express  no  opinion  as  to  a  na- 
tional settlement.  I  think  Mr.  Shaw  was  quite  right 
in  giving  us  the  information  received  in  communications 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  I  look  upon  this 
meeting  as  a  rather  limited  one,  and,  as  we  shall  be 
taking  upon  ourselves  some  degree  of  responsibility  in 
deciding  this  question,  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  our 
minds  to  derive  information  and  assistance  firom  other 
parties  who  are  members  of  this  dub.  As  an  indivi- 
dual, I  am  certainly  in  favour  of  the  entire  abolition  of 
settiement.  I  can  see  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  any  parties  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  course. 
I  think  that  where  the  labourer  performs  his  labour,  he 
should  be  relieved  when  he  requires  assistance.  I  shall 
be  very  happy  to  find  that  this  meeting  takes  the  same 
view  as  Mr.  Shaw  has  done,  with  regard  to  the  mere 
question  of  abolition.  Although  sn  Essex  man,  I  can- 
not concur  with  Mr.  Baker  in  the  necessity  for  a  limita- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  said — I  am  rather  surprised  that 
Mr.  Baker  has  taken  the  course  which  he  has  on  this 
occasion,  seeing  that  his  name  is  attached  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Bakbb  :  Not  attached. 

The  Chaibman  :  You  were  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
meeting  was  unanimous.  If  any  gentieman  chooses  to 
leave  before  we  come  to  a  division,  we  cannot  help  his 
doing  so ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  after  what  took  place 
on  the  former  occasion,  Mr.  Baker  should  now  turn 
round  and  seem  to  oppose  us. 

Mr.  Bakbb  :  I  omfess  that  my  opinion  is  now  rather 
different  from  what  it  was  then.  My  opinion  now  is 
the  result  of  the  opinions  which  I  have  collected  in  my 
neighbourhood.  I  told  the  meeting  before  that  I  had 
taken  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  farmers. 

The  Chairman  :  I  did  certainly  consider  that  the 
feeling  expressed  in  the  letters  and  documents  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  our  secretary,  is  that  of  the 
members  of  this  dub,  and  also  that  of  the  formers  of 
the  country  generally ;  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  views 
which  the  committee  entertained  were  so  much  shared 
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by  all  preMDt,  tiut  we  might  have  MpreHed  aa  mmi- 
mouB  opinion  on  fii]g  qaaitioii.  It  itrikes  me  tbet  even 
now,  if  Mr.  Baker  oonld  add  iometliing  in  the  Ibrm  of 
a  rider  to  bis  reaolntloni  we  might  do  what  would  be 
tu  better  than  paaaing  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Neame  :  I  think  that  Mr.  Shaw's  resolution, 
taken  alone,  appears  too  abmpt. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  I  had  prepared  a  aeries  of  resolatioos, 
introductory  to  the  principal  reiolation,  and  whkh  would 
soften  down  that  appearance  of  abruptness.  With  per- 
misaion,  I  wiU  read  tham  to  the  meeting  :  '*  That  the 
law  of  parochial  settlement  interferes  itqucionsly  with 
the  administration  of  relief  "— 

Mr.  Eaolb  :  I  rise  to  order  (loud  cries  of  '*  Chair, 
chair." 
The  Chairman  decided  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Shaw  :  **  That  the  law  of  parochial  settlement 
interferes  iiyarionsly  with  the  administration  of  relief, 
by  occasioning  laborious  and  vexatious  inquiries  into  the 
previous  legal  settlement  of  the  pauper  at  the  time  of 
his  application  for  relief,  and  often  by  tlirowing  unequal, 
uiyust,  and  fluctuating  burdens  on  narrow  and  capri- 
ciously-formed areas.  That  in  the  agricultural  districts 
the  law  of  parochial  settlement,  in  addition  to  such  evils 
as  those  above  recited,  which  only  remotely  influence 
trading  and  manufacturing  operations,  if  at  all,  has  a 
direct  and  much  more  iigurious  effect  in  interfering  be- 
tween the  owner  and  the  occupier,  and  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  in  the  application  of  their 
capital  and  industry  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soiL  That, 
as  respecte  the  agricultural  labourer,  the  law  of  paro- 
chial settlement  tends  to  prevent  him  obtaining  work 
out  of  his  parish,  commonly  by  subjecting  the  employer 
in  any  other  parish  to  direct  expense,  from  dlgilagng  a 
parish  labourer  and  throwing  such  parish  hibourer  on 
the  rates,  so  as  immediately  to  afiect  the  amount  of  con- 
tribution by  the  individual  employer,  lliat  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  is  thus  commonly  driven  back  upon  his 
parish,  and  compelled  to  work  there  under  circumstsnces 
which  narrow,  and  often  preclude,  any  choice  of  em- 
ployers, and  depress  his  \notives  and  energy  for  the 
most  profitable  work  for  himself  and  his  employer  of 
which  he  may  be  capable.  That  the  extent  of  sndi  de- 
pression upon  the  parish  agricultural  labourer  is  marked 
by  the  better  work,  higher  wages,  and  more  constant 
employment  commonly  given  to  labourers  who,  though 
they  have  a  claim  to  relief  lu  the  event  of  destitution, 
are  not  under  the  immediate  influences  of  the  law  of 
parochial  settlement  Hist  the  law  of  parochial  settle- 
ment commonly  imposes  upon  the  fanner  the  labourers 
whom  it  has  thus  depressed,  and  imposes  upon  him  at 
inconvenient  times  labourers  not  of  his  choice,  under 
such  circumstances  as  to  prevent  him  giving  suiteble 
wages,  though  not  obtaining  a  fairly  remunerative  return 
for  their  labour.  That  the  amount  of  the  depression  of 
wsges  produced  by  the  law  of  parochial  settiement  is 
shown  by  the  increased  wages  given  as  due  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  and  productiveness  of  the  labour  at 
different  places  hi  England  and  Wales,  where,  from 
varioua  drcnmitanoes,  the  agricoltoral  labour  maifcet  is 


BMwe  free,  the  pemieioiis  effedi  of  the  law  af  parodiial 
settiement  being  thereby  prevented,  lliat  the  operation 
of  tlie  law  of  parochial  settiement  upon  small  agricul- 
tural parishes,  in  the  hands  of  one  or  hiw  owners,  afforda 
a  motive  to  puU  down  cottages,  or  to  prevent  the 
erection  of  new  ones,  to  accommodate  properly  the 
labourers  requisite  tar  the  eultivation  of  the  land.  That 
the  lettnig  of  land  in  such  places,  under  eovenante  not 
to  allow  labourers  to  reside  on  the  ferm,  or  to  gain 
settlemento,  occasions  a  displacement  and  waste  of  labonr 
highly  injurious  to  the  tenant  farmers  and  to  the  labour- 
ers—injurious  to  the  former  in  dimfniirfting  theefleleney 
and  amount  of  his  immediate  available  labonr,  and  in 
depresshig  the  moral  and  soeial  condition  of  the  labovr- 
ers  whom  he  onploys  injurious  to  the  labouren  hy 
diminishing  their  working  ability  and  their  return  of 
wages,  and  by  driving  them  to  seek  habitations  in  zb& 
poorer  suburbs  of  towns,  or  in  tiie  commonly  iU-oon- 
ditioned  tenemente  in  the  villsges  of  distant  open  parishes, 
at  such  distances  as  to  prevent  their  childm  or  tiieir 
families  from  freely  participating  in  the  advantsges  of 
the  hrm  labour.  That  the  evil  of  sudi  injurious  in- 
terferenoes  and  displacemente  of  labour  is  increasing, 
and  must  afiect  tiie  value  of  land  to  an  amount  greater 
than  the  UabiUty  to  poor's-ratea  evaded  or  dilfled. 
That,  fbr  the  several  reasons  stated,  it  is  Important  that 
the  faiw  of  parochial  settiement  should  ha  immedtetdy 
and  wholly  abolished,  and  relief  administered  in  districte 
so  laiise  as  not  to  oontinne  any  restrictions  on  the  agri- 
cultural labour  market^  or  aflbrd  any  motives  to  influ- 
ence uie  choice  of  Isbourers  for  the  sake  of  dfrnfajshhig 
the  share  of  any  fhture  chaigeablltty  to  the  poor's* 


The  Chairman  then  put  Mr.  Baker's  amendment* 
which  was  n^tived.  On  Mr*  Shaw's  origmal  lesola- 
tion  being  put,  there  was  a  large  minority  in  Us  fiivonr  s 
it  was  therefore  adopted,  with  the  addition  of  thadaussa 
last  read  by  Mr*  Shaw  to  the  meeting. 

The  CHAimM AW  said  t  Gantianien,F— I  am  anre  yon 
wiU  all  agree  with  me  that  we  are  very  much  indahtad 
to  Mr.  Chadwick  for  tiia  kmd  and  mtenstiag  asannar  in 
whiobhe  baa  oaplaiaed  hia  vlewa  with  ragard  to  poor* 
law  settiemeat  (cheera)*  I  may  say»  on  behalf  of  the 
elub,tiiat«urbestUiankaaradaetokhn,  botii  for  tho 
Bsaanar  in  which  he  met  is  on  a  late  aooatfon,  ssri  als» 
tor  hia  kmdnesa  tiiis  day  (diaen). 

Mr.  CsADWiCK  sidd :  I  have  briefly  to  retom  my 
thanks.  In  doiiig  so,  let  me  remark  nat  I  have  watdied 
with  great  inteiesi  tiie  operanoua  of  jrour  dub*  Althougli 
I  have  not  a  single  acre  of  Umd,  or  any  direct  petmrfaif 
mterest  in  nmd,  I  note  with  great  Interest  aO  agffcal- 
tunu  improvemento,  besause  1  am  quite  eonflont  that 
you  cannot  move  one  step  forward  without  pfvpottmn- 
atriy  improving  the  condition  of  tiie  agrlctdtural  la- 
bourer. I  am  sure  that  it  is  only  on  fhs  furtberaace  ov 
that  general  object,  coucuneBCiy  with  your  own  intaieety 
that  the  true  prosperity  of  agrictdturt  can  be  firmly 
based  (cheers). 
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OBSERVATIONS    ON    LIEBIG'S    PATENT   MANURE;    WITH    A   COMPARATIVE 
VIEW   OF  THE  THEORIES   OF  THAER  AND    LIEBIG. 

TO  THB  BDITOB  OF  THB    PARMBR's  MAGAZINB. 


Sir, — ^The  prestiges  of  celebrated  names  have  at 
all  times  caused  numbers  to  fall  into  error.  If  such 
error  relate  to  mere  speculative  philosophy*  as  io 
the  case  of  the  late  Professor  Hegel*  of  Berlin,  who 
could  boast  that  among  the  thousands  who  had 
wasted  their  intellectual  faculties  in  trying  to  fa- 
thom his  system  only  one  had  understood  him,  and 
even  that  one  but  imperfectly*  coomion  sense  may 
have  a  laugh  amidst  lamenting  such  an  awful  dis- 
play of  human  folly.  But  the  case  is  very  different 
when,  for  erroneous  systems  overruling  any  one  of 
the  practical  sciences,  as  medicine  or  agriculture, 
millions  have  to  pay  with  their  health,  lives,  or  pros- 
perity. Timely  and  strenuous  efforts  ought  then  to 
be  made,  by  such  as  know  the  danger  attending 
even  the  ephemeral  rule  of  such  an  upstart,  in  order 
to  put  him  down  before  he  has  done  too  much 
mischief. 

It  is  this  conviction  which  induces  me  to  address 
you,  from  my  study  at  Weimu*,  on  the  subject  of 
Professor  or  Baron  Liebig's  patent  manure,  though 
I  confess  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  what 
may  have  been  done  already  in  Old  England  itself 
to  burst  that  agricultural  bubble.  However,  as 
Professor  liebig  does  justly  rank  so  high  as  a  che- 
mist, and  as  he  has  preconised  the  efficacy  of  his 
manure  with  equal  confidence  in  England  as  in 
Germany,  it  may  be  surmised  that  a  number  of 
English  fEumers  and  agricultural  amateurs  have 
been  induced  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  and  to  leave 
the  safe  path  of  experience  for  that  of  a  false  and 
visionary  theory.  If,  therefore,  you  think  that  this 
commimication  would  be  of  some  interest  or  use- 
fulness to  your  countrymen,  you  will  oblige  me  by 
giving  it  a  place  in  your  journal. 

Professor  Schulze,  director  of  the  Agricultural 
College  connected  with  the  University  of  Jena, 
has  just  rendered  a  most  essential  service,  both  to 
the  science  of  agriculture  and  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry, by  pioving  that  Liebig's  system  of  manur- 
ing is  utterly  false,  as  well  in  theory  as  in  practice. 
In  Germany  the  question  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  settled  by  Mr.  Schulze's  treatise, 
"  Thaer  or  Liebig  V**     The  learned  author  has 


*  The  complete  title  of  this  book,  a  translation  of 
which  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  hterature  of  any  other  country,  is  — "  Thaer 
oder  liebig?  Versuch  einer  wiffenschaftlichen 
Prufung  der  Ackerb  autheorie  des  Herm  Freiherm . 


beaten  his  antagonist  completely  out  of  the/eM,  by 
first  showing  that  the  very  method  which  Professor 
Liebig  has  used  in  founding  a  new  system  of 
chemical  agriculture*  by  progressive  or  dogmaticcd 
reasoning  is  altogether  unphilosophical  and  inap- 
plicable to  those  theoretical  or  experimental  sci- 
ences where  the  object  in  view  can  never  be  gained 
by  mathematical  principles  alone,  and  where  the 
only  rational  method  is  that  of  regressive  and  regu' 
lative  reasoning.  By  thus  proving,  a  priori,  that 
Professor  Liebig's  system  is  false  and  unphiloso- 
phical, and  that  it  must  fail  in  its  application— just 
as  the  chemical  systems  in  medicine,  which  bears 
so  close  an  analogy  to  agriculture  in  likewise  ap- 
plying to  living  organisms  laws  arrived  at  by 
experience,  have  been  abandoned,  after  having  done 
infinite  mischief  to  mankind — he  has,  in  fact,  re- 
futed Professor  Liebig  on  grounds  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  as  they  rest  on  maxims  lud 
down  by  the  most  profound  thinkers,  as  Bacon, 
Kant,  &c.,  which  nobody  has  ever  dared  to  doubt. 
But  after  having  done  justice  to  science  considered 
in  the  abstract.  Professor  Schulse,  who  is  likewise 
distinguished  as  a  practical  agriculturist,  has  ex- 
posed a  great  number  of  palpable  practical  errors 
into  which  Professor  Liebig  has  been  led  by  his 


Von  liebig  besonders  dessen  Mineraldiinger  be- 
treffend.  Nebst  Erorterungen  Uber  Erfahrungs- 
wiffenshaft  und  bloss  speculative  Theorie,  insbe- 
sondre  uber  falsche  Anwendung  der  Chemie  in 
der  Land-imd  Forstwiffenschapt.  Jena :  Friedrich 
Frommann,  1846."  Albrecht  Daniel  Thaer  was  a 
most  eminent  and  successful  physician  before  he 
became  an  a^^culturist.  In  1790  he  was  named 
body^hysician  to  the  kin^  of  Enffland.  In  1798 
he  published  his  description  of  the  English  agri- 
culture. In  1806  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
agricultural  academy  of  Moglin,  and  his  "  Princi- 
ples of  Rational  Agriculture"'  were  published  only 
1810-12,  after  he  had  been  a  practicsd  agriculturist 
for  24  years.  Professor  Liebig  has  been  bred  an 
apothecary,  and  has  become  an  eminent  chemist ; 
his  sjrstem  of  agriculture  is  founded  on  no  practical 
experience  of  that  science  whatever. 

*  Had  Professor  Liebig  contented  himself,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  being  perfectly  unacquainted 
with  practical  agriculture,  with  writing  a  work  on 
"  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  he  would  have  deserved 
the  thanks  of  all  farmers ;  whereas  the  road  which 
he  has  shown  them,  as  it  is,  must  needs  mislead 
them,  in  spite  of  the  new  truths  which  he  has  dis- 
closed to  them. 
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system,  and  as  to  which  we  may  safely  appeal  to 
the  experience  of  every  practical  farmer*  In  this 
department  the  refutation  of  liebig's  system  is  of 
course  less  absolute*  though  sufllciently  complete 
to  strip  it  of  that  glory  of  infalUbility  which  its  a^lf- 
idolizing  originator  has  been  confident  enough  to 
shed  round  it.  Considering  ths  radical  taUfu^y  of 
his  system^  we  may  now  account  for  the  circum- 
stance that  the  five  editions  of  '*  Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry"  are,  as  to  the  practical  applications  they 
propose,  like  so  many  dissolving  views,  where  one 
illusory  apparition  supplants  another,  ilhmiined  by 
the  same  artificial  light.  We  make  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  Professor  Schulze's  formal  a^eal  to  the 
farmers  to  adhere  to  the  late  Albrecht  lliaer's  sys- 
tem of  rational  agricultural  instead  of  following  the 
visionary  theory  of  Professor  liebig,  will  meet 
with  that  general  approbation  which  it  deserves. 
We  shall  at  once  try  to  elucidate  by  an  example  the 
essential  differences  which  the  two  systems  present, 
as  to  their  influence  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
agriculture. 

A  farmer,  who  follows  the  method  of  Thaer^  hav- 
ing, for  example,  observed  that  when  pulverised 
sulphate  of  lime  (or  gypsum)  has  been  scattered  on 
young  clover,  lucerne,  medic,  sainfoin,  ^c.^  those 
plants  will  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  when  not 
treatedin  that  manner— having,  moreover,  observed 
that  sulphate  of  lime  does  not  produce  the  same 
beneficial  effect  on  the  blade  of  the  white  crops«  nor 
on  natural  meadows,  unless  clover,  lucerne,  &c.^ 
form  a  great  proportion  of  the  plants  growmg  on 
such  meadows^oes,  with  theassistance  of  botany^ 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  manuring  with  gypsum 
will  favour  the  vqj^tation  of  papilionaceous  plants 
generally,  and  makes  it  a  rule  to  act  up  lo  that 
conclusion.  Guided  by  chonistry^  that  teaobes 
that  gypsum  consists  of  lime  and  sulphuric  add, 
and  that  the  latter  is  a  compound  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen;  taking  moreover  into  consideration  that 
certain  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly  on  soils  con* 
taining  sulphur*  ha  concludes  that  sulj^nr  ia  one 
of  the  principles  forming  the  food  of  papiUonaeoous 
plants,  and  Uius  he  is  able  to  give  a  much  more 
satisfactory  reason  for  the  eflScacy  of  gypsum  than 
before,  when  it  was  vaguely  surmised  that  gypmim 
did  act  by  dint  of  its  powwr  of  absorbing  wMry 
vapour. 

Now  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  such  a  theory, 
which  a  farmer  has  formed  with  the  help  of  botany 
and  chemistry,  is  of  great  practical  utility.  Bptany 
teaches  him  that  the  vetch  is  a  papilionaceous  plant, 
therefore  he  concludes  that  it  will  be  benefited  by 
gypsum.  He  tries  that  manm  with  the  vetehi  and 
the  result  does  warrant  the  justness  of  his  con- 
clusion. Many  farmers  did  bum  their  gypsum 
previous  to  applying  it  to  the  clover,  &c.,  because 


experience  had  taught  them  that  burning  caibonste 
of  lime  did  render  it  more  eflicacious ;  but  such  as 
had  a  sufilicient  knowledge  of  chemistry  saved  the 
expenss  of  burning  gypsum,  knowing  that  car- 
bonate of  lun«  becomes  cnustic  by  the  process  of 
burning,  whereas  gypsum  does  not  become  so. 
Then>  chcmiod  anatysia  havmg  shown  that  gypsum 
is  composed  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  luunr- 
ledge  of  this  fkct  led  to  the  inqofay,  whether  sul- 
phuric add  alone  would  not  act  as  a  manure  ?  and 
thus  it  was  discovered  that  the  regetatbn  of  clover, 
Sec,  may  be  rendered  more  luxuriant  by  sulphuiie 
acid  as  well  as  by  gypsum. 

Professor  Liebig,  on  the  other  hand,  goes  to  imk 
in  a  very  difRsrent  manner.  He  does  not  set  out 
from  any  observations  on  manuring  with  gypsmn, 
but  fixmi  chemical  propodtions,  which  he  does  not 
use  as  leading  maxims,  but  as  mathematical  axioni. 
He  adopts  tiie  foUowhig  course  of  reasoning.  How- 
ever rich  hi  hnmus  (animal  and  T^^elable  mould)  a 
soil  may  be,  it  is  imposdble  tiial  any  plant  can  de- 
velop itsdf  on  It  without  a  supply  of  nitrogen  or  of 
some  substance  containhig  nitrogen  (ftmdamental 
hypothesis).  The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphsrie  air 
is  capable  of  being  combined,  even  thxongh  the 
most  active  chemical  processes,  with  any  other  ele- 
mentary substance  except  oxygen  (first  supple- 
mentary hypothesis).*  The  development  in  the 
white  crops  of  gluten  containing  nitrogen  besrs  a 
constant  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in- 
troduced into  the  plant  hi  the  form  of  ammonia 
(second  supplementary  hypotbeeb)  —  therrfon 
plants  want  ammonia,  to  become  saturated  widi 
nitrogen.  Hie  atmosphere  and  ndn-water  are  the 
sources  on  which  the  plants  draw  for  thefa'  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia.  Nqw,  as  gypsum  Is  com- 
posed of  sulphuric  add  and  lime»  and  as  sulpfaoric 
add  has  a  greater  affinity  for  aamionhi  than  fbr 
Ume,  the  gypsum  serves  to  fix  the  ammonia  exist* 
uig  in  the  atmospheric  air,  and  to  secure  that  pro- 
portion of  nitrogen  which  would  hare  evaporated 
agam  with  the  water  from  a  soil  not  manured  wHh 
gypsum.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  rule  that  umitm 
ought  to  be  manured  with  gypsum  in  orderthat  the 
gr<ma  may  vegetate  more  hixuriantly.t 

But  this  rule,  arrived  at  by  the  above  trab  of 
reasoidng,  is  at  variance  with  the  experience  of 
practical  agriculturists,  who  are  sufikiently  aware 


*  No  hypothesis  whatever  has  the  least  clsun  to 
our  consiaeration,  if  it  want  another  hypothesis  to 
support  it;  as  has  been  amply  slMmn  by  Kant  and 
other  bgiaans.    See  Kanf  s  Works^  Lapaic^  1838i 

vol.  ill.,  p.  aaa. 

\  8h^  t^ganic  Chemistry,*'  fourth  edition,  PP« 
64  et  seq.  We  must  quote  from  ^e  Germsn  edi- 
tions of  the  w^k,  as  we  have  not  the  Bnfl^h  oass 
at  hand* 
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that  manuring  a  meadow  upon  which  there  grow 
but  graaeea,  in  perfectly  useless.  In  the  fifth  edition 
of  his  Organic  Chemistry  (p.  60),  Professor  Liebig 
has  modified  his  expressions,  by  putting  *'  many 
species  of  plants "  instead  of  **  grasses,"  and 
**  fields  "  instead  of  "  meadows ;"  but  the  mediod 
which  has  generated  a  rula  so  decidedly  false  has 
remained  the  same,  and  m  the  fifth  edition  his 
system  resto  upon  the  same  untenable  hypotheses  as 
fai  the  fourth. 

Leaving  aside,  in  this  hasty  sketch,  all  that  might 
appear  too  abstruse,  in  Professor  Schulie's  treatise, 
for  general  and  praotioal  readers'-4hoogh,  in  iaet, 
the  whole  book  recommends  itself  by  the  clear 
■implicity  of  its  explanations^let  us  now  plainly 
consider  wherein  Professor  Liiebig*s  system  ol 
manuring  does  essentially  consist,  what  advaiitages 
its  originator  ascribes  to  it,  and  whether  there  be 
any  sound  reasons  to  warrant  such  expectations. 

The  ^at  rule  of  the  new  system  of  manuring  is 
the  foUowing :— Let  the  fields  not  be  manured  with 
stable-dung,  nor  with  any  sort  of  dung  whatever 
that  contains  organic  (vegetable  or  animal)  Bub< 
stances,  along  with  its  inorganic  (mineral)  priu' 
ciples.  This  mineral  manure  the  fkrmer  has  to 
procure,  either  by  incinerating  all  the  vegetable 
substances  that  he  has  reaped,  and  which  he  can- 
not profitably  sell  or  consume  on  his  fiu*m,  espe- 
cially by  burning  the  straw;  or  by  applying  to  a 
chemist  with  a  view  of  having  both  the  soil  to  be 
manured  and  the  ashes  of  the  plant  to  be  cultivated 
duly  analysed,  and  of  getting  prepared  conform- 
ably to  the  result  of  such  analyses  an  artificial 
manure  (mineral  manure,  manure  of  ashes)  con- 
taining the  very  mineral  food  that  the  plant  wants, 
and  that  is  not  already  contained  in  the  ground. 

The  great  argument  on  which  that  rule  is 
founded  is,  that  organic  substances,  especially  car- 
bon, do  not  only  exist  in  the  soil,  but  likewise  in 
the  air,  and  that  the  plants  may  absorb  it  from 
that  inexhaustible  source  in  any  quantity  they 
please.  The  atmosphere,  it  is  stated,  contains 
9800  billions  of  pounds  of  carbon.  The  mineral 
substances,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  plants  from  the  ground.  Therefore  the  fer- 
tility of  any  soil,  and  the  fertilising  power  of  the 
humus  in  particular,  does  principally  depend  on 
the  quantity  of  inorganic  food  existing  in  the  same. 
To  justify  that  view,  the  author  refers  to  the  water- 
plants,  which  take  theh*  food  from  the  air  and  water 
exclusively,  as  well  as  to  the  meadows  and  forests^ 
which  continue  to  yield  crops  without  being 
manured. 

The  advantages  of  the  new  system  of  manuring 
are  represented  to  be  the  following  :— 

1.  The  fanner  saves  aknost  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penditure for  transporting  manure  to  the  fields,  as 


the  weight  of  the  mineral  manure  he  wants  is  only 
9.6  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  stable-dung  hitherto 
used. 

2.  On  fields  manured  after  the  new  system,  the 
vegetation  cannot  materially  suffer  from  want  of 
rain. 

3.  The  straw  may  be  sold  i  and  most  of  the  live 
stock,  that  scarcely  ever  yields  a  net  revenue,  may 
be  dipensed  with. 

4.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  rendered  unnecessaryi 
and  any  sort  of  crop  may  be  raised  on  the  same 
field  without  intermission. 

This  theory  of  Professor  Liebig  is  refuted  by  the 
following  principal  facta  :«— 

1.  From  the  most  remote  times  to  ours,  the  ex- 
perience of  fturmers  has  gone  to  prove  that  the 
fertOity  of  the  fields  can  only  be  kqit  up  and  in- 
creased by  their  being  regukrly  supplied  with 
vegetable  and  animal  manure,  partieuhurly  stable* 
dung. 

9.  On  many  fturms,  experience  has  shown  thai 
mineral  manure  cannot  become  a  competent  sub* 
stitute  for  stable-dung.  In  Mecklenburg,  Pome- 
rania,  &c.,  it  has  been  found  that  fields  which  ara 
marled,  without  bemg  supplied  at  the  same  time 
with  a  proper  quantity  of  stable-dung,  become 
quite  barren  at  last,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb,  ''Marl  makes  rich  fathers  and  poor  sons.'* 

3.  Tlie  debris,  that  is  washed  down  on  the 
fields  of  many  valleys,  er.^.*,  that  of  the  river  Saale, 
ftt)m  the  adjoining  shell-lime  mountains,  contains 
a  great  proportion  of  mineral  plant-food;  still  cul- 
tivated plants  will  thrive  in  such  new  sur&oe-soil 
only  when  it  is  duly  supplied  with  stable-dung  or 
humus. 

These  agricultural  facts  being  the  result  of  long 
experience,  can  only  be  supplanted  by  other  fiicts 
likewise  arrived  at  by  experience.  If  anybody  were 
to  prove  that  fields  hitherto  treated  with  stable* 
dung  do  really  yield  the  same  return  for  a  long 
succession  of  years  by  behig  treated  only  with 
mineral  manure,  such  a  fact  would  carry  conviction 
along  with  it ;  but  if  somebody  tries  to  prove  to  us 
the  uselessnesa  of  manuring  irith  stable-dung  by 
arguments  resting  on  mere  speculation  or  learned 
sophistry,  we  ought  to  listen  to  hhn  as  littie  as  to 
one  who  might  assert  that  plants  can  thrive  without 
air.  If  such  a  learned  gentleman  would  tax  us  with 
ignorance  for  that,  we  might  simply  appeal  to  good 
sense,  though  we  might  refer  him  likewise  to  the 
well-known  logical  maxun,  that  no  hypothesis  can 
compete  with  experience. 

Now,  in  ATttmining  all  that  Professor  Liebig  has 
advanced  in  his  writings  against  the  above  expe- 
rience of  ftnmers  and  in  fttvour  of  his  own  new 
theory,  we  seek  in  vain  for  any  agricultural  ex- 
perience.   Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  followers  have 

2  b2 
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proved  by  actual  facta  that  his  patent  manure  is 
preferable  to  stable-dung.  All  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  former  rest  on  mere  speculation.  The 
chemical  results  at  which  Professor  Liebig  has  ar- 
rived in  his  laboratory,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
acknowledging  as  true ;  but  the  conclusions  he 
draws  from  them  as  to  the  practice  of  agriculture 
we  know  by  experience  to  be  false.  It  has  been 
proved><ap.^r.,by  the  experience  of  the  chemists,  that 
the  atmospheric  air  contains  a  proportion  of  carbon ; 
and  we  hold  this  to  be  an  imdeniable  fact ;  but  it 
follows  by  no  means  therefrom  that  the  agricul- 
tural plants  can  altogether  dispense  witih  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  soiL 

The  great  importance  of  chemistry  is  duly  ap- 
preciated by  every  enlightened  former,  and  he  will 
thank  the  chemist  for  supplying  him  with  such 
scientific  explanations  of  the  phenomena  he  daily 
observes  as  will  give  him  a  clue  and  impulse  for 
making  new  and  useful  observations  and  experi- 
ments }*  but  if  the  chemist  presiune  to  enlighten 
him  on  subjects  which  the  former  does  not  under- 
stand, the  latter  will  serve  him  with  the  answer 
that  Apelles  gave  to  the  cobbler.  Professor  liebig 
has  gone  a  step  beyond  such  presumption :  he  de- 
sired the  farmer  to  forget  all  he  knows  to  be  true, 
and  to  put  implicit  fedth  in  a  theory  which  he  does 
not  understand,  and  which  is  without  any  ex- 
perience to  support  it. 

Although  the  arguments  which  Professor  liebig 
uses  to  combat  oiv  views  and  to  support  his  own 
theory  have  not  been  arrived  at  by  practical  ex- 
perience, but  by  mere  speculation,  we  shall  examine 
them  a  little  more  closely. 

1.  "The  atmosphere,"  Professor  liebig  says, 
"  contains  2600  billions  of  pounds  of  carbon,  and 
therefore  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  that  sort  of 
plant-food."  We  may  grant  him  that;  but  if  he 
goes  on  concluding  that  "  because  it  makes  not  the 
least  difierence  to  the  plants  whether  they  draw 
upon  the  carbon  they  want  from  the  atmosphere  or 
from  the  soil,"  they  can  dispense  with  carbon  con- 
tained in  the  soil,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 
The  plants  are  fixed  to  the  soil^  and  deprived  of 
locomotion.  Could  they  soar  on  high,  like  birds, 
one  might  perhaps  in  fairness  bid  them  go  in 
search  of  carbon  through  the  dififerent  strata  of  the 
atmosphere. 

2.  That  many  plants  vegetate  in  water,  without 
being  rooted  in  the  bottom  of  it,  is  a  fact;  but  the 

armer  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  water-plants. 
Though  pikes  feed  on  fish,  we  cannot  conclude 
therefrom  that  sheep  dq  so. 

*  In  this  respect,  it  must  be  allowed,  Baron 
liebig's  influence  has  been  unprecedented  and 
very  beneficial  in  several  instances. 


3.  As  Professor  liebeg  refers  to  the  meadows  as 
wanting  no  stable-dung  for  yielding  crops  year 
after  year,  we  have  to  remark  that  this  is  the  case 
only  with  such  meadows  as  are  weU  watered, 
naturally  or  artificially.  Water,  therefore,  is  the 
medium  from  which  plants  do  chiefly  obtain  their 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  silica,  alkaline  prin- 
ciples, and  other  organic  or  inorganic  substances. 
Several  chemists  have  shown  that  water  contains 
those  principles  in  suflicient  proportion  to  account 
for  the  i^enomenon  in  question.  Could  we  water 
our  fields  as  often  as  we  pleased,  even  they  would 
be  able  to  dispense,  in  a  great  measure,  with  stable- 
dung. 

4.  The  drcumstanoe  that  forests  continue  to  be 
productive  without  being  manured  is  no  argument 
nether  for  Professor  liebig's  theory,  as  the  forest 
trees  do  essentially  differ  from  the  agricultural 
plants  in  spreading  with  thdr  leaves  twenty  to 
thirty  times  higher,  and  as  much  deeper  with  thdr 
roots;  wherefore  the  spaces  from  which  they  can 
obtain  food  are  considerably  more  voluminous. 

Besides*  stable-dung  and  humus  do  favour  the 
growth  of  plants,  not  only  by  supplying  the  Litter 
with  food,  but  likewise  by  attracting  moisture;  by 
making  clayey  soils  less  stiff,  as  well  as  sandy  ones 
more  consistent;  by  rendering  cold  soils  wanner, 
and  hot  ones  cooler.  These  physical  effects  of 
stable-dung  are  altogether  overlooked  by  Professor 
liebig. 

Add  to  this  that  liebig's  manuring-powder  is  to 
be  intimately  mixed  with  the  surfiace*soil,  so  as  to 
be  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the  roots  and 
rootlets  of  the  plants.  But  we  think  it  quite  im- 
possible to  fulfil  this  condition  of  blending  5  cwt. 
of  powder  with  the  surface-soil  of  one  EngHsb 
acre ;  wherefore  liebig's  theory,  even  though  it  had 
truth  on  its  side,  could  not  be  properly  put  into 
practice. 

As  to  the  advantages  which  the  new  system  of 
manuring  is  said  to  afford,  we  might  make  several 
objections : — 

] .  With  reference  to  the  expense,  we  shall  take 
our  standard  of  comparison  from  the  model-farm  of 
Zwatzen,  near  Jena;  where  the  fields,  forming  an 
area  of  806  Prussian  acres,  are  manured  every  year 
with  2400  waggons  (each  containing  15  cwt)  of 
stable-dung,  exclusively  of  composts,  the  expense 
being  booked  at  about  fivepence  per  cwt,  or 
at  4800  dollars,  sum  total.  For  manuring  this  area 
(600  acres  yearly)  with  liebig's  patent  manure, 
there  would  be  required  1800  cwt.  a  year, 
causing  an  expense  of  31  doll,  per  cwt.,  or  of  6300 
doll,  altogether ;  so  that  the  annual  expense  would 
exceed  the  present  one  by  1500  doll.  Add  to  this 
that  these  6300  doll,  must  be  spent  in  cash, 
whereas  the  stable-dung  is  produced  on  the  fazm. 
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Those  4800  doll,  which  are  spent  now  on  manuring 
the  fields  do  cover  pert  of  the  expenditure  caused 
hj  the  live  stocky  which  would  be  a  losing  concern 
if  that  item  were  abolished.  The  fourteen  draught- 
horses  that  are  kept  on  the  £Eurm  could  not  be  re- 
duced to  a  less  number,  as  they  are  indispensable 
for  ploughing,  harvesting.  Sec;  but  they  would 
stand  idly  in  their  stables,  whilst  they  are  now  used 
in  transporting  the  stable-dung. 

2.  The  rest  of  the  advantages  which  Profess^ 
liebig  and  Co.  ascribe  to  their  mineral  manure  are 
too  visionary  to  make  any  impression  on  the  minds 
of  sensible  farmers.  We  shall  therefore  conclude 
with  the  following  remark : — 

These  gentlemen  have  fallen  into  a  most  glaring 
contradiction,  in  first  declaring  this  important  che- 
mical discovery  or  invention  to  consist  "  in  their 
bemg  able  to  give  to  any  soluble  principle  of  the 
manure  any  degree  of  solubility^  by  combining  it 
with  other  principles,  and  in  the  mixture  being 
adapted  in  their  manufactures  to  the  mean  annual 
quantity  of  rain,"*  and  by  their  maintaining,  on  the 
other  hand, ''  that  the  efficacy  of  their  manure  is 
not  lessened  by  different  degrees  of  moisture."t 

We  shall  now  give  a  comparative  view  of  the 
theories  of  Thaer  and  Liebig,  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  table : — 

(A)  With  Brference  to  the  Method. 

1.  We,  that  theorise  1.  Liebig  and  his  fol- 
on  manuring  after  the  lowers  set  out  from  prin- 
method  adopted  by  ciples  of  natural  philo- 
Thaer,  set  out  from  agri-  sophy,  and,  without 
cultural  experience,  and,  taking  any  notice  of  the 
using  doctrines  of  na-  experience  of  practical 
tural  philosophy  as  lead-  agriculturists.'go  on  pro- 
ing  maxims,  go  to  work  gressively,  using  those 
reffresiwely,  so  as  to  ar-  principles  as  constitutive 
range  into  a   scientific    ones. 

system    the     materials 
famished  by  experience. 

2.  We  found  our  the-        2.     Liebig    considers 
ory  not  exclusively  on    chemistry  to  be  the  sole 
chemistry,  but  also  on    foundation  of  a  compe- 
physiology,  physics,  me-    tent  theory, 
teorology,  and  the  other 

branches  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. 

3.  We  employ  chiefly  3.  Liebig's  theory  is 
such  fundamental  doc-  chiefly  founded  on  hy- 
trines  of  natural  philo-  potheses.  It  explains 
sophy,  as  are  safely  es-  many  phenomena  by 
tabUshed,   keeping  our    imaginary  analogies,  de- 

*  See  Liebig's  Address  to  the  Farmers  of  Great 
Britain. 

t  See  Petshold's  Treatise  on  Liebig's  patent 
manure,  p.  2. 


theory  as  free  as  possible    riving  from  chemical  hy- 
firom  themerehypotheses    potheses  rules  that  are  at 
of  natural  philosophers,    variance  with  experience. 
We  prefer  leaving  a  phe- 
nomenon unexplained  to 
connecting  cause  and  ef- 
fect by  an  imaginary  link. 
We  prefer  being  led  by 
empiric  rules  to  being 
guided  by  such  as  flow 
from  hypotheses. 

4.  Our  theory  is  so        4.   Liebig's  theory  is 
sunple  that  any  farmer    so  complicated  that  no 
can  understand   it,    as    former    can   master  it, 
well  as   contribute   to-    without    being   at    the 
wards  its  development,    same  time  a  thorough 
although  he  be  no  pro-    chemist.      Liebig    and 
fessional    chemist,    but    his   followers    do  even 
merely  acquainted  with    appear  to  believe  that  a 
the   elements    of    che-    chemist  is  the  only  com- 
mistry.  petent  person  to  under- 
stand and  apply  it;  for 
they  propose  establish- 
ing     manure-manufac- 
tures  and    county-che» 
mists  to  superintend  the 
operations  of  manuring. 

5.  The  teachers  of  6.  The  teachers  of  the 
the  old  school  do  not  new  school  fancy  they 
profess  to  give  the  stu-  know  already  everything 
dent  full  information  on  worth  knowing  on  the 
the  subject,  but    think    subject. 

they  can  put  him  in  the 
right  way  towards  it. 

6.  Our  theory  is  still  6.  The  theory  of  Lie- 
very  defective ;  lut  we  big  must  break  down  as 
know  its  defects,  and  soon  as  its  great  defects 
remove  them  succes-  are  understood ;  for  they 
sively,  leaving  the  great  do  materially  affect  the 
pillar  of  it — unerring  ex-  very  foimdation  of  the 
perience — unshaken.  system. 

(B)  With  Reference  to  the  Contents, 

1 .  We  hold  that  plants  1 .  Liebig  and  his  fol- 
must  take  all  their  con-  lowers  are  of  the  same 
stituent  principles  from    opinion. 

without,  and  that  they 
cannot  generate  one 
principle  from  another. 
Those  principles  con- 
sist in  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  as 
well  as  in  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, potass,  soda, 
silica,  lime,  etc. 

2.  These  principles,        2.  The  same, 
which  the  plants  assimi- 
late as  food,  are  obtained 
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from  the  ground,  air,  and 
water,  by  penetrating  in* 
to  the  roots  and  leaves  in 
thefluid  or  gaseous  forms. 
3.  The  compound  sub- 
stances that  form  the 
food  of  plants  are  chiefly 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia, 
water,  and  atmospheric 
air,  besides  different 
aqueous  solutions. 


4.  Carbon  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  white 
crops  and  other  agricul- 
tural plants  require  in 
the  greatest  proportion, 
as  it  does  constitute  44 
per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  dry  substances. 


5.  The  agricultural 
plants  obtain  their  car- 
bon from  the  soil,  the 
water,  and  the  atmo- 
spheric air;  tinder  the 
forms  of  humic  extract, 
watar  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
carbonic  acid  gas. 


0.  By  manuring  we 
are  to  supply  the  plants 
not  only  with  the  so- 
called  organic  constitu- 
ents, as  carbon,  nitrogen, 
&c. ;  but  likewise  with 
the  inorganic  principles, 
as  silica,  phosphorus  (or 


3.  The  same.  How- 
ever,  liebig  appears  to 
hold  the  atmospheric  air 
to  be  plant-food  only  as 
fiir  as  it  contains  car- 
bonic acid  or  other  ao« 
cidental  admixtures,  not 
as  to  its  essential  con- 
stituents, oxygen  and 
nitrogen. 

4.  In  liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  (p.  13,  of  the 
fourth  ectition),  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  in 
plants  is  stated  to  be 
about  the  same;  still  (p. 
14),  we  find  the  assertion 
that  equal  areas  of  cul- 
tivated land  produce  an 
equal  amount  of  carbon 
throughout.* 

5.  The  plants  receive 
then:  carbon  exclusively 
from  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  only  exception 
to  that  rule  takes  place 
in  the  instance  of  young 
plants,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  carbon 
through  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  humus  or 
manure. 

6.  Supplying  the  plants 
with  inorganic  principles 
is  the  sole  end  in  ma- 
nuring with  vegetable 
substances,  since  they 
may  easily  obtain  their 
other  constituents,  es- 
pecially   carbon,    from 


*  Here  we  have  again  one  of  those  palpable  ab- 
surdities to  which  Liebig's  theory  does  consistently 
lead.  He  very  dogmatically  says—"  Whether  you 
manure  or  not,  whether  you  cultivate  rye  or  turmps, 
the  quantity  of  carbon  ^rou  raise  from  a  given  area 
of  the  same  soil  remains  constantiy  the  same.'' 
But  the  mean  proportion  of  carbcm  contained  in 
the  dry  substance  of  anv  crop  being  44  per  cent., 
the  above  proposition,  if  founded  in  truthi  would 
lead  to  the  conclusion — "  Whether  you  manure  or 
not,  whether  vou  cultivate  rye  or  turnips,  the 
weight  of  the  ory  substance  of  your  crop  mil  con- 
stantiy remain  the  same ! !" 


the  atmosphere.  Animal 
manure  is  of  tome  addi* 
tionaluse  in  generating 
ammonia. 

7.  We  ought  to  restore 
to  the  soil  whatever  nou- 
rishing sahetances  we 
have  deprived  it  of 
through  the  cultiVBliaa 
of  plants.  We  need  not, 
however,  return  to  it  the 
carbon  i  but  chiefly  the 
inorganic  or  niinenl 
principles*  We  may, 
thetefofe,  biini  or  sell 
the  straw  of  our  harvests 
without  the  least  danger 
of  impoverishing  the 
soil,  provided  we  give  it 
back  the  ashes  of  the 
straw,  these  contafaiing 
the  whole  of  the  mineral 
principles.  Instead  of 
these  ashes  we  may  em- 
ploy an  artificial  mineral 
manure,  fabricated  by 
the  chemist. 

8.  Inusing  ^e  mineral 
manure  of  liehig,  we 
may  cultivate  wheat,  Stc,, 
year  after  year,  on  the 
same  field. 

9.  The  efficacy  of  this 
manure  is  neither  les- 
sened by  diffisrent  de- 
grees of  mobture,  nor 
by  any  of  the  conditions 
of  locality  with  plants 
that  are  pertetiy  deve- 
loped; it  is  not  even 
checked  by  absolvte  dry- 
ness of  the  soil  (see 
"  Organic  Chem./'  4th 
edit.«  p«  46). 

(C)  With  Rtfereno9  to  tU  BuuUa. 


their  acids),  lime,  potass, 
soda,  &c. 


7.  Wearetofetnmto 
the  soil  the  nonrishing 
principles  of  which  we 
have  deprived  it  by  cul« 
tivating  plants  on  it) 
but,  as  we  do  not  knd# 
exactly  what  ate  the  sub* 
stances  which  the  planti 
extract  from  the  soil,  we 
do  carefully  collect  thd 
refiise  vegetable  sub* 
stances  produced  on  our 
lands,  especially  straw, 
adding  to  them  other 
vegetable  materials  from 
the  woods,  peat-bogs, 
Ac,  and  carry  them  to 
om*  fields  in  the  f<Nin  of 
manure. 


8.  The  rotation  of 
crops  can  but  in  very 
rare  cases  be  rendered 
unnecessary  by  manur- 
ing- 

9.  Vegetation  does  not 
dependexdusively  on  the 
manure,  but  likewise  on 
the  degree  of  moisture 
in  the  sml  and  air»  as 
well  as  on  other  physical 
qualities  of  the  same. 


The  practical  utility  of 
our  tiieory  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  experi- 
ence of  these  last  fifty 
years  on  many  thousandis 
of  fa^rms.  There  are 
whole  districts  in  Ger- 
many where  the  gross 
and  net  produce  of  the 
fields  have  been  doubled 
or  tripled  by  its  implica- 
tion. 


Liebig's  theory  has  no 
practical  proof  whatever 
to  support  it,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware  of. 
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We  shall  not  omit  mentioning  here  the  results  of 
a  few  comparatiye  experiments  that  have  heen 
made  with  Ldebig's  patent  manure  and  stable  dung 
in  1846^  on  the  farm  of  Zwatzeoi  near  Jena : — 

Experiment  1. — lihe  soil  of  the  field  on  which 
this  experiment  took  place  Is  a  deep  rich  loam*  con- 
taining a  good  proportion  of  lime«  and  has  a  wamii 
•oQth-easlem  axpoaidon*  In  1844  it  had  been 
mBmuedg  and  yialded  a  erop  of  beaUnwt;  in  1846 
■unimer-oolMihaA  been  grown  on  it.  OntlMi6di 
0rApfttoMi4Mlf(A)  of  it,  meanMiiig  l-lithPrnsaian 
M^i  iMw  lop-drMHMl  wiUi  tOIbti  of  Uflbig'spiKletit 
miHiute  Ibr  white  dropi^  and  theii  sown  with  S}Ib9. 
of  bfltley  {Hofdeum  ikMHehuth)*  The  other  half 
(11)  iVas  not  manured  at  fttt;  but  sown  with  the 
same  quantity  of  the  same  variety  of  barley.  The 
weather  being  favourable,  the  barley  did  thrive;  and 
during  its  development  not  the  least  difference 
could  be  observed  between  the  vegetation  of  the 
two  anas.  The  erop  was  cut  on  the  8th»  and 
boosed  on  the  llth  of  Aognat  Fiom  A  tiien 
won  obtwiied  23  siMavMi  weighing  S98ilbii,  and 
eonluning  dilbe*  of  grain,  lOHilbiL  of  straw, 
and  M  r-lSlbf.  of  chaff  and athw  raliiae  matter. 
From  B  there  were  harvested  22  sheaves,  weighing 
294flbs.,  and  tontaining  99ilbs.  Of  ffitin, 
108  8-18  \hn.  €il  straw,  fthd  90  12^15  Ibl.  of  chaff 
and  other  refuse  matter.  Llebig^s  manure  hiid  not, 
therefore,  benefited  the  crop  of  barley  at  all.  On 
the  contrary,  the  land  that  had  not  been  manured 
gave  a  somewliat  better  return. 

Esqperiment  2. — It  was  vaade  on  an  area  of  18 
Prussian  square-ruthen  (1  ruthe=12feet)}  soil  and 
exposition  aa  in  the  first  experiment.  In  1846  the 
field  had  yielded  a  erap  of  winter  wheat.  Inl846-— 

A.— *4ix  square  mfthen  were  auanifedwilh  l8Uie. 
of  liebig'fe  patent  manure  for  legmmnons  plants. 
BytniMakd  l8lb8.  were  employed  InetMid  of  gibe., 
which  Wotdd  have  been  the  proper  quantity  for  thiit 
area,  according  to  the  ittstracdons  given  by  the 
firm  of  Messre.  Pfeiffisr,  Schwartehberg,  and  Co., 
of  Hesse-Cassel : 

B. — Six  square  ruthen  were  manured  with  stable- 
dung: 

(j. — Six  square  ruthen  were  left  without  manure. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  whole  of  the  area  was 
sown  with  7ilb8.  of  vetches.  Hie  vegetation  did 
present  no  difierence  on  A  and  C }  but  was  more 
luxoriant  on  B.  The  erop  consisted  on  A  in 
dalbe.,  via.,  iHlbfi  of  giuns,  4Tilbe.  of  straw; 
on  B,  hi  68|lbs.^  vi^.,  18|lbe.  of  giaina,  60lbe.  of 
straw  I  OB  O,  in  68ilbs.,  via.,  15lbe.  of  grains, 
48|lbfl«  of  straw.  The  grains  firain  A,  B,  and  C 
present  no  dif^renn)  as  to  their  slae  and  specific 
gravity;  therefore  IJebig's maniire  had  not  bene* 
h/ei  vetches  neither. 

Experiment  3.— Oti  poor  tnouhtain-land  there 


were  sown  with  vetches: — A  (6  square  ruthen) 
manured  after  liebig's  system ;  B  (6  square  ruthen) 
manured  with  stable-dung ;  C  (6  square  ruthen) 
without  manure.  The  vegetation  on  A  and  C  pre- 
sented no  differences  whatever;  on  B  it  was  consi- 
derably more  luxuriant. 

We  anxiously  hope  that  the  above  article  will 
contribute  towards  ciicukting  sound  views  respect- 
ing Liebig's  manuring  system,  and  eepecially  hie 
patent  manure,  among  a  dass  of  society,  on  whose 
prosperity  the  welftne  of  tiie  commonwealth  doe4 
so  materially  depend,  ttid  who  are  threatened  in 
thdr  most  vital  interests  by  a  new  code  of  agricuU 
ture  concocited  in  the  laboratory,  which  treats  them 
like  so  many  old  crazy  heads,  and  tells  them  that 
the  com  they  have  raised,  as  well  as  the  wealth 
they  have  collected,  have  been  obtained  in  spite  of 
their  preposterous  practice;  ordering  them  in  the 
most  peremptory  manner  to  forget  all  their  experi* 
ence,  and  to  buy  Profiessor  Liebig's  patent  manure, 
it  being  the  true  agricultural  panacea.  We  are  not 
in  the  kaet  dispoeedto  quarrel  with  a  man  who  has 
gained  to  himself  everlastuig  merit,  in  having  ad* 
vaneed  hte  own  Important  science,  for  having  fallett 
Into  obvious  errors  in  theorising  on  a  science  with 
which  he  ift  perfectly  ttuacquainted ;  but  we  think 
it  our  duty  td  contribute  our  mite  towards  caution- 
ing the  public  against  the  danger  of  taking  those 
errors  for  truth ;  and  we  caunot  refrain  from  re- 
marking that  founding  a  money  speculation  on 
scientific  speculatbns  that  have  no  experience  to 
support  them  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  admire 
in  a  firel-rate  scientific  man,  particularly  if  such 
speculation  of  every  kind  relate  to  that  ancient, 
noUe,  and  tmivertal  pofeseion,  where  withholding 
any  gpwat  truth  or  discovery  from  the  public  even 
for  a  year  must  be  considered,  as  apubhc  calamity. 
But  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  the  mote  and  the 
beam,  and  we  find  it  difficult  ''  satiram  non  sen- 
here,  when  Professor  liebig,  who  lias  not  raised 
one  grain  of  wheat,  sallies  forth  from  his  laboratory 
with  such  denunciations  as  this :— "  Had  ye 
teachera  of  agriculture  made  fnoer  theories,  your 
science  would  be  advanced  a  step  fkrther;  but  ve 
have  bewildered  the  minds  of  your  disciples  oy 
your  tkeoretie&i  views,  ye  have  left  them  notkmg 
to  inquire  into,  nor  to  e^»Mi:  ye  have  revealed 
to  ibem  why  water  does  not  burn,  and  why  ^re 
does  give  out  light,  &c.* ;"  for  we  know  of  no 
teacher  of  agrieiuture  that  has  been  guiltf  of  all 
that  to  the  same  extent  as  Professor  Liebig,  who 
sets  out  from  mere  theory,  gives  mere  theory, 
and  wishes  to  reduce  the  farmers  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  macliifies  put  into  motion  by  the 
hatid-f^ear  of  the  chemist. 

Wennar,  I  am,  &c., 

March  1, 1847.       W.  Weissbnborn,  Ph.  D. 


♦  "Organic  Chem.,"  4th  edit,  p.  80;  and 
"  Aimalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,"  1841,  p. 
256. 
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ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Wbsklt  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  House, 
in  HinoTer-Bqiiare»  on  Wednenlay,  the  24th  of 
Pebmary ;  present,  The  Earl  of  Egmont,  President,  in 
tiie  Chair ;  Hon.  Capt  Rnshont,  Mr.  Raymond  Barker, 
Mr.  Hmnphiey  Brandretfa,  Mr.  G.  J.  Bosauqvet,  Mr. 
P.  C.  Chefry,  Mr.  A.  E.  Fuller.  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Hayter,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Kinder,  Mr.  P.  Pnsey,  M.P., 
Professor  SeweU,  Mr.  Wm.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bamgh  Almack, 
Dr.  Calvert,  Mr.  E.  Parkins,  Mr.  T.  Turner,  Mr.  T. 
R.  Tweed,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Webster. 

Poinma  in  ZoiiJ.— Mr.  Read,  veterinary  surgeon, 
of  Crediton,  having  at  a  former  meeting  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Council  to  the  noxious  effects  which  may 
probably  result  finom  the  extensive  agricultural  use, 
and  consequent  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the 
country,  of  mineral  poisons,  such  as  white  arsenic  and 
blue  vitriol,  Mr.  Pnsey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Jour- 
nal Committee,  to  which  Mr.  Read's  communication 
was  referred,  reported  the  result  of  bis  inquiries  at  the 
Custom-house,  in  reference  to  the  quantities  of  arsenic 
imported  in  the  years  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  and  of  his 
application,  through  Mr.  Purser,  of  New  Bridge-street, 
to  the  wholesale  druggists  in  London  on  the  subject : 
from  which  it  i^peared  that  the  amount  of  arsenic  ac- 
tually employed  for  agricultural  purposes  is  not  so  great 
as  to  lead  to  any  apprehension  of  evil  consequences  to 
the  land,  or  to  animals  feeding  on  it ;  and  that,  although 
extensively  employed  in  the  manuikcturtng  arts,  the 
quantity  of  that  deleterious  mineral  used  by  farmers  for 
steeping  grain  and  dipj^ng  sheep  appears  to  be  de- 
ereialng  annually. 

Superpkoipkate  iff  lAme.^^Mr.  Posey,  M.P.,  having 
communicated  in  the  '*  Journal"  (vol.  tI.  page  324), 
the  results  of  his  trials  made  with  the  genume  super- 
phosphate of  lime  manufactured  by  Mr.  Lawes,  laid 
before  the  Council  a  statement  he  had  received  from 
that  gentleman,  dated  5,  Upper  Portland-place,  Feb. 
10,  1847  f  cautioning  the  public  against  the  spurious 
articles  extensively  sold  at  the  present  time  under  the 
name  of  superphosphate,  in  which  one-seventh  part  only 
of  that  substance  was  to  be  found.  Mr.  Pusey  then 
read  to  the  Council  the  following  analysis  of  one  of 
these  adulterated  mixtures  sold  to  the  public  at  a  high 
price,  as  genuine  superphosphate  of  lime ;  and  recom- 
mended such  of  the  members  as  wished  to  make  trial 
of  the  manure  hi  question  to  obtahi  thrir  supply  from 
the  original  manulhcturer,  Mr.  Lawes  himself,  at  his 
factory,  Deptferd  Creek,  near  London,  who,  he  under- 
stood, had  a  stock  of  1,000  tons  already  prepared  for 
sale.  Analysis.  Per  cent 

Superphosphate  of  lime 14 

Sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris  or  gypsum)      64 

Water 20 

R^due    2 

loo" 


Potato  Cfrop. — Lord  Kenyon  called  the  attention  of 
the  Council  to  the  important  inquiry  respecting  the  kind 
of  crop  to  be  recommended  to  cottagers  In  lieu 
of  that  of  poUtoes.— Mr.  Webster  midentood  that  in 
Paris  the  supply  of  potatoes  was  still  plendAil,  and  the 
tubers  free  from  dieeiue. — Mr.  Shaw  had  beso  infonaed 
by  Messrs.  Keeliiig  and  Hunt,  the  weU-known  fniit  and 
vegetable  brokers  of  Monument-y^d,  that  no  foretga 
potatoes  they  had  yet  been  able  to  procure  since  the 
breaking  out  of  the  malady  were  found  to  be  in  a  per- 
fectly sound  state,  and  free  from  disease.  He  had  him- 
self made  extensive  inquiries  on  the  subject ;  and  from 
all  that  he  could  learn,  the  round,  rough  potatoes, 
known  as  the  '*  Scotch  reds,"  were  the  least  affected  of 
any  of  the  varieties  in  this  country.— Mr.  Fuller,  M.P., 
had  just  returned  from  the  Island  of  Anglesey,  where  the 
potato  orop  had  failed  very  generally  ;  but  where,  for- 
tunately, ti^  Holyhead  Railway  company  had  given  sodi 
conatent  employment  to  the  Welsh  laboarers  as  to  enaUe 
them  to  mamtain  theaaaelveB  independently  of  that 
failure. 

Jenuakm  Artickoie$.  —  Mr.  Tweed,  of  Bowatar 
Crescent,  Woolwich,  favoured  the  Council  with  sped" 
mens  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes  grown  by  him  agreeably 
with  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Posey,  as  given  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  (vol.  vi.  p.  581)  ;  along  with  the 
following  statement  of  Uteir  cultivation  : — 

"  Having  a  small  piece  of  ground  (sandy  soil),  ahnoit 
useless,  shaded  from  the  south  sun  by  a  brick  wall,  I 
was,  two  years  ago,  advised  to  plant  some  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes ;  and  they  succeeded  very  well.  I  did  not  far- 
ther notice  the  erop ;  but  took  it  up  in  the  autumn,  end 
put  some  Brussda  sprouts  on  the  same  ground,  firom 
which  I  had  a  good  supply.  In  the  spring  foUowipg  I 
read  the  account  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  given  in 
our  Journal,  along  with  Mr.  Puaey's  remark  thereon,  and 
was  induced  in  consequence  to  carry  out  the  plan  with- 
out manure.  The  tubers  were  planted  accordingly ;  but 
my  gardener  having  another  piece  of  ground  dose  by 
to  manure  with  stable  dung  for  potato  settings  (some  of 
the  most  putrid  whole  potatoes  I  could  procure,  by  way 
of  experiment),  he  misunderstood  me,  and  laid  it  upon 
both  pieces ;  by  this  mistake  the  moat  beneficial  results 
transpired.  Instead  of  4  tons  3  cwt.  3  qrs.  61bs.  per 
acre  upon  sandy  soil,  or  of  14  tons  8  cwt.  2  qrs.  271bs. 
per  acre  at  Bedielbfonn,  as  stated  by  Boussingautt 
(Journal,  vi.,  p.  581),  I  had  the  extraonliBary  prodaee 
of  32  tons  1  qr.  3lbs.  per  acre.  They  were  twice  hoed, 
and  the  stems  ran  12  feet  high."  Mr.  Tweed  thought 
the  stems  might  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  slso 
that  the  tubers  grown  under  Ikvourable  dreamstanoea 
would,  on  chemical  investigation,  be  tonnd  to  yield  a 
greater  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  than  ahown  by  the 
ordinary  analyses. — The  Council  returned  their  thanks  to 
Mr.  Tweed  for  the  favour  of  this  commnoication. 
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l>up  Drmninff.^Mr.  Webiter  kid  before  the 
Council  several  oommunicatioiks  which  had  been  ad- 
d rested  to  him  on  the  subject  of  deep  draining,  and  its 
failure  in  strong  clays ;  and  he  thoaght  it  desirable  that 
the  Society  should  not  sanction,  by  publication  in  their 
**  Journal,"  the  extension  of  a  system  regarded  by  him- 
self and  his  correspondents  as  both  unsafe  and  unsatis- 
factory.—Mr.  Pusey,  as  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee, reminded  Mr.  Webster  that  the  Joamal  of  the 
Society  was  open  to  opposite  (though  not  to  contro- 
Tersial)  opinions,  and  that  any  facts  which  he  would 
furnish  to  the  Journal  Committee  would  receive  their 
best  attention.  The  Society  was  not  answerable  for  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  different  contributors  to  the 
pages  of  the  Journal ;  the  best  collection  of  facts  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  inquiries  in  reference 
to  agricultural  improvement  were  obtained  and  made 
public  by  its  means,  and  people  having  these  facts 
fairly  placed  before  them  must  of  coarse  judge  for  them- 
selves. With  regard  to  the  quality  of  hind,  he  thought 
there  was  no  term  so  vagbe  as  that  of  "  clay,''  and  it  was 
only  by  the  inspection  of  an  actual  specimen  that  the 
exact  kind  of  day  land  meant  in  many  cases  could  be 
understood.  Mr.  Pusey  then  proceeded  to  state  to  the 
Council  the  result  of  some  interesting  trials  he  had 
made  in  draining  his  land.— Mr.  Hayter,  M.P.,  had 
himself  drained  deeply  in  strong  lands,  and  from  the 
success  of  his  trials  he  was  inclmed  to  go  still  deeper. 
He  conceived  that  the  object  of  the  Society  was  to  invite 
statements  on  both  sides  of  any  important  question,  in 
order  that  truth  may  be  eventually  derived.  In  Mr. 
Parkes's  papers  in  the  Journal,  specific  cases  had  been 
adduced  in  favour  of  deep  draining ;  but  these,  of  course, 
like  any  others,  were  open  on  the  one  hand  to  stronger 
confirmation,  or  on  the  other  to  modification  and  limi- 
tation, as  parallel  or  opposite  cases  were  adduced,  and 
the  stock  of  our  knowledge  increased.— Mr.  Pusey  then 
invited  Mr.  Webster  to  prepare  a  paper  as  proposed  for 
the  Journal,  observing  that  the  more  facts  we  had  on 
this  important  subject  the  better. 

Grtui  Seed, — Messrs.  Youell  and  Co.,  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth,  transmitted  to  the  Council  a  supply  of  Grass 
seeds  just  received  by  them  (ez  '*  Mayflower")  from 
Van  Diemen*s  Land,  for  presentation  to  the  Society,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Charles  Cox,  jun.,  of  Liverpool-street, 
Hobart  Town,  along  with  the  following  statement  en- 
closed with  the  seed  by  that  gentleman :  "  I  beg  to  send 
you  a  small  parcel  of  a  new  Grass  seed,  a  native  of  Nor* 
folk  Island.  This  grass  stands  the  heat  of  that  climate 
remarkably  well,  and  forms  a  very  luxuriant  pasturage 
on  all  soils.  With  you  it  ought  to  be  sown  on  rich, 
arable  soil.  It  seeds  well,  and  the  seed  is  easily  col- 
lected." The  thanks  of  die  Council  were  ordered  for  the 
favour  of  these  communications. 

Ohn  Milk  Pant.— Messrs.  Edwards  and  Pell,  of 
Southampton-street,  Strand,  presented  to  the  Society 
various  specimens  of  glass  milk  pans,  along  with  the  fol- 
lowing  statement,  dated  the  19tfa  inst.:— '*  Last  year 
we  first  introduced  glass  dairy  pans  to  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society.  They  were  of  foreign  ma- 
nufacture, but  were  too  expensive  to  be  brought  into 


general  use.  We  have  now  the  honour  of  presenting  to 
the  Society  glass  pans  of  British  manufacture,  which  can 
be  sold  at  nearly  the  same  price  as  ordinary  earthen- 
ware. From  the  time  we  first  introduced  these  pans 
into  England  the  demand  has  been  rapidly  increasing, 
and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  that 
they  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction." — Mr.  Hayter, 
M.P.,  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
in  all  vessels  of  this  kind,  if  some  scale  were  shown  on 
them,  indicating  at  once  by  inspection  the  quantity  of 
liquid  they  contained  at  successive  depths. — Thanks  were 
ordered  for  these  presents  and  communication. 

Inhaling  Apparaltu,  —  Professor  Sewell  favoured 
the  Coancil  with  the  result  of  his  inquiries  into  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  modes  of  administering 
the  vapour  of  ether  in  the  case  of  animals  connected 
with  a  farm.  He  found  that  the  simplest  and  most 
economical  of  these  modes  was  at  the  same  time  the 
most  efficient ;  and  that  in  many  cases,  especially  when 
the  smaller  animals,  such  as  lambs,  were  to  be  operated 
upon,  a  sponge,  moistened  with  ether  and  held  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  was  amply  sufficient  to  induce  the  re- 
quired msensibility,  when  the  more  cumbrous  and  costly 
apparatus  prepared  expressly  for  the  purpose  had  entirely 
failed.  For  larger  animals  a  bladder,  with  breathing 
mouth-piece,  was  found  to  answer  quite  well,  and  by 
passing  elastic  bands  over  this  bladder  at  different  dis- 
tances,  the  quantity  of  ether  required  in  any  ease  could 
be  nicely  adjusted.  For  dogs,  or  other  animals  in  a 
state  of  madness,  he  had  a  wire-work  muxxle  secured 
over  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  whole  inserted  into  a 
small  cylindric  vessel  containing  the  sponge  and  ether. 
He  then  explained  to  the  members  present  how  tiie 
process  of  inhalation  was  conducted,  by  closing  one 
of  the  nostrils  when  the  animal  inspired,  thus  oblig- 
ing it  to  draw  up  into  the  other  nostril  the  vapour 
of  the  ether  through  the  sponge  applied  to  it ;  and 
then  opening  the  closed  nostril  in  order  to  allow  the 
expiration  to  be  made  through  that  channel ;  so  that  to 
one  of  the  nostrils,  the  ether  was  constantly  applied, 
while  the  other  was  alternately  left  open  or  closed,  as  the 
animal  inspired  or  expired  from  its  lungs.  He  thought 
that  in  spasms  of  the  intestines  and  in  cases  of  locked- 
jaw,  this  induction  of  insensibility  would  be  found  of 
the  highest  value ;  and  in  all  operations  on  ammals  con- 
nected with  a  farm,  it  would  afford  the  greatest  facilities, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  humanity  attending  its  application. 
He  however  thought  that  it  should  be  used  with  caution 
in  animals  reduced  by  privatiou  or  fatigue,  and  debili- 
tated by  disease,  ii^ury,  or  loss  of  blood.  He  eithibited 
and  explamed  to  the  Council  the  various  sLmple  con- 
trivances, made  at  an  expense  in  eaeh  case  almost  nomi- 
nal, for  each  kind  and  sise  of  domesticated  animal.  The 
thanks  of  the  Council  were  then  presented  to  Profisssor 
Sewell  for  the  trouble  he  had  kindly  taken,  at  their 
request,  in  submitting  these  results  to  their  notice. 

Captain  PeUy,  R.N.,  presented  papers  connected  with 
the  new  Islington  Market;  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Palmer,  communications  connected  with  Draining 
Ploughs ;  Mr.  Reed,  of  No.  4,  West  Brixton,  specimens 
of  Diseased  Potatoes,  in  which  he  believed  the  disease 
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had  been  urMsted  by  an  InexttendYf  ptoceta ;  Madtme 
Seeburg,  a  notice  of  a  Aabstlttite  for  Onano  ;  Dr.  Smee, 
an  invitation  to  hia  Leetnre  on  Potato  Diaease,  at  the 
London  tnatitntion ;  Mr.  GloTcr,  a  copy  of  the  First 
Report  of  the  Netrcastle-upon-Tjme  Ifarmera*  Clnb; 
and  Mr.  Oldham,  of  Manalleld,  aamplea  of  hia  Foot  Rot 
Preparation— for  which,  and  other  commnnieationa  re- 
ceived by  the  Council,  thanks  were  ordered. 

The  Conhcil  theil  adjonmed  to  Wedneiday  neit,  the 
3rd  of  March. 

A  Monthly  Council  waa  held  at  the  Society's 
House  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd 
of  March.  The  following  Members  of  Council  and 
Governors  were  present;  namely,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P., 
in  the  chair,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
St.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Bt.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alcock, 
Mr«  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Brandreth, 
Mr.  Browne,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  CliiTord  Cherry, 
Mr.  GarieU,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Grantham,  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobba,  R«v.  C.  E.  Keene,  Mr.  Kmder,  Mr.  Neill  Mal- 
colm, Mr.  Milward,  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pym,  Pro- 
fessor Sewell,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  Robert  Smith, 
Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Thompson, 

I'liMraMf.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker  laid  before  the 
Connoil  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  for  the 
month  just  ended ;  from  which  it  appeared,  that  by  the 
porehase  of  j^l,200  atockt  the  invested  capital  of  the  So- 
ciety had  amonnt«d  to  ;^,20O  stock ;  and  that  the  cur- 
rent caah-balanoe  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  the 
last  day  of  February,  was  j^,7C6.  Mr.  Barker  ex- 
plained that  this  balance  was  made  np  of  £^9  on  arrear 
■fioountt  i^653  compositions  for  investment,  ;fl,160 
Northampton  balanoe,  and  £9li  available  babnee  for 
eurrent  purposes. 

Joumaltr^Mr,  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Jour- 
nal Committee,  laid  before  the  Council  a  complete  copy 
of  the  new  part  of  the  Journal  received  from  the  printers 
that  morning  I  and,  agreeably  with  the  suggestion  of 
Colonel  Chalioner>  be  had  given  instructions  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  (he  free  copies  of  the  Journal  to  the  Mem- 
ben  should  be  made  at  the  Society's  office  with  as  little 
delay  as  possibloi  and  previously  to  the  publication  of 
the  new  part  by  the  booksellersi  and  its  indiscriminate 
sale  to  thepaUio  in  gonefal. 

AMqr#.— Mr.  Pusey  then  reported  that  a  very  pro- 
mising list  of  Essays,  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  number, 
had  been  received  by  the  Joomal  Committee,  in  com- 
petition] for  the  various  priaea  offered  by  the  Society  for 
the  present  year. 

Im^ltm^nt  Judgn, — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Barker,  the  following  Committee  was 
appointed  for  the  selection  and  recommendation  of  Judges 
of  Implements  lor  the  Northampton  meeting,  from 
nominations  to  be  made  by  the  Members  of  the  Society 
at  largoi  at  the  ensuing  general  meeting  m  May ;  namely, 
Lord  Portman,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.Shaw*  Mr.  Miles, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  and  Mr. 
Shelley. 

JmpUmeni  Prizei.^lAx.  Brandreth  then  called  the 
attention  of  the  Council  to  the  importance  of  settling  and 


pnblidiing  the  spedAd  iPrisei  offered  by  tiie  Sodety  for 
Implements,  at  an  earlier  date  previooaly  to  the  time  for 
the  holding  of  the  particular  Country  Meeting  at  which 
such  prises  are  to  be  awarded,  in  order  that  the  imple- 
ment-makers  may  be  more  ftdly  prepared  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  society,  and  supply  well-tested  implementi 
for  exhibition  and  triaL^Mr  Garrett,  on  the  part  of  the 
implement  makera,  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  hi 
the  advantages  which  would  result  firom  Ihe  adoption  of 
such  lengthened  period  of  prepartitlon  for  the  competi- 
tion.—It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Shaw,  and  seconded 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  "  That  in  fhture  the  Prfxes  to 
be  given  for  Implements  at  any  particular  Country  Meet- 
ing shall  be  discussed  and  arranged  st  tiie  Montiily 
Council  in  June,  and  be  finally  settled  and  published  st 
the  ensuing  Monthly  Cottneil  hi  August,  In  the  year  pte- 
ceding  that  in  which  such  Ciiuntry  Meeting  Is  to  be  held." 

Implement  Stewards, — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennett, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Council  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  namely : — "  That  wl^n  the  Stewards 
of  the  Yard  are  appointed  for  the  next  Country  Meeting 
of  the  Society,  three  persons  shall  be  chosen  for  each 
department — ^three  for  the  Implements,  and  three  for  the 
Stock — one  of  whom  only,  in  each  department,  shall  go 
out  of  office  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  another  be  ap- 
pointed ;  so  that  two  experienced  Stewards  may  remain 
in  office." 

Ffce-Prestdeiil.— On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  ef 
Richmond,  seconded  by  Mr.  Browne,  the  name  of  the 
Earl  of  Egmont  was  unanimously  placed  on  tbe  list  of 
the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society,  in  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Adulteration  qf  Matwres.—Mr,  W.  C.  Spooner,  of 
Southampton,  communicated  to  the  Council  the  result 
of  an  analysis  he  had  made  of  a  sample  of  Saldanha  Bay 
Guano,  placed  in  his  hands  as  genuine,  but  which  was 
found  to  be  adulterated  with  common  chalk  to  the  extent 
of  fifty  per  cent.,  and  to  contain  only  two  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid— the  substance  essentially  constitating 
the  peculiar  essenoe  of  that  guano.  He  thought  that 
these  nefarious  transactiona  could  not  be  too  generally 
expoaed,  in  order  that  f&rmera  may  be  put  upon  ibeir 
guard  in  purchasing  manures ;  for  the  sample  to  which 
he  alluded  had  all  the  external  characters,  in  colour  and 
odour,  of  the  genuine  article,  while  chemical  analyns 
had  proved  it  so  utterly  worthless. — Mr.  Spooner  having 
gained  the  prize  of  the  Society  by  his  Essay  on 
Vitriolized  Bones,  hia  attention  had  for  some  time  been 
particularly  drawn  to  the  economical  preparation  of  that 
manure ;  and  he  took  that  opportunity  of  tranamitting 
to  the  Council  a  aample  from  a  large  stock  be  had  pre- 
paredi  in  order  that  such  sample  might  be  submitted  to 
the  test  of  examination  and  trial. 

Market  Gardenimg* — Mr.  Barugh  Almack,  of  IB, 
Sackville-street,  Piccadilly,  transmitted  to  the  Council  a 
oommnnication  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  at  the  present  time  by  the  intelligent  fanner 
from  the  practice  and  experience  of  the  market- 
gardener,  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  some  crop, 
commonly  grown  with  profit  in  the  market-garden,  faito 
the  open  culture  of  the  field.    In  a  highly-cultivated 
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mtritet-gardeii  be  eoniMend  thit  the  effeeti  of  ki^ 
cnHiTttion  mS^ht  be  wen  fai  the  raoit  ttriking  ftirms, 
and  lome  of  the  beet  leMons  toirned  ai  to  the  proper 
courM  of  cropping.  At  an  inatanoe,  among  many  othen, 
of  the  propoied  transfer  of  aacb  crop8»  he  addneed  thoae 
ofgarden-peaaandbeam;  lor^  although  the  <*  broad" 
beane  of  tiie  garden  may  not  be  bo  taluabto  per  baahel 
when  ripe  as  the  same  measure  of  the  eommon  fleM- 
beana,  he  thottght  It  likely,  taking  qnantity  per  acre  into 
consideration,  and  the  yarions  nsea  to  wUeh  the  broad 
beans  may  be  applied  in  their  green  state,  that  the 
gttrden-bean  wonld  be  a  more  valnable  erop  than  the 
common  fteld-bean,  espeeiidly  in  oases  where  labonr  is 
cheap,  tt  had  been  obseired  that  wheat  was  gsnerally 
better  after  beans  than  after  any  other  crop  ripened  on 
Che  land  and  afterwards  totally  removed  firom  it|  and 
the  experienoe  of  the  market-gardener  eonHrmed  tiie 
Ihet  generally  that  beans  are  hi  some  degree  talnabte  as 
preparing  the  land  for  ftiture  crops. 

AiutraHM  WMmi.'-UT.  CHUles,  of  Mali  Lane^  pre- 
sented to  the  Conneil  a  conple  of  bags  contdning  wheat 
whidi  obtahied  the  first  and  second  prises  at  an  agri- 
eoltnral  show  at  Adelaide,  hi  South  Australia.  He 
stated  tiiat  this  wheat  arrited  in  London  about  a  month 
ago,  and  was  sold  in  Mark  Lane  last  week  at  90s.  per  qr» 

P9iMf6  ArMl«— Mr.  Lsnee,  Of  Blaokwaleri  near  Bag- 
riiot,  hating  paid  much  attention  to  the  ealtiration  of 
Hie  potato,  and  to  the  management  and  grow^  of  the 
seed,  presented  to  the  Council  «e?erfll  samples  taken 
fh>m  TaHoQs  portions  of  his  collected  stock,  along  with 
an  account  of  the  course  he  had  adopted  to  obtain  the 
seed,  and  prepare  it  fbr  sowing.-^On  the  suggestion  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  these  samples  were  distributed 
among  ftuB  Members  then  present,  with  a  request  that 
Ihey  would  report  to  the  Council  the  result  of  their  re- 
spective trials. 

V^ierhiaiy  Cfrani  Ommiiiii, — On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  VMerinary 
Grant  Committee,  which  His  Girace  accordingly  directed 
fdrthwitii  to  be  summoned  to  meet  on  the  following  day. 

The  Coundl  agreed  that  as  the  day  for  the  next  Monthly 
Council  would  hSL  this  year  in  Easter  week,  no  meet* 
falg  should  be  held  on  the  7th  of  April,  but  the  President 
be  requested  to  summon  a  Special  ConncU  for  the  monthly 
business  on  the  14tfa  of  April.  The  Council  then  ad- 
journed to  their  weekly  meeting  on  Wednesday. 


A  WsKKir  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
House,  in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  1 0th 
of  March:  present,  Mr.  Pasey,  M.P.  in  the  Chair;  Sir 
Robert  Price,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Alcock,  Mr.  Almack, 
Mr.  Bosanquet,  Dr.  Calvert,  Mr.  Cherry,  Mr.  Cottam, 
Mr.  Crisp,  Mr.  PuMcr,  M.P.,  Mr.  Pishcr  Hobbs,  Mr. 
Hussey,  Rev.  C.  £.  Keene,  Mr.  Kinder^  Col.  Mac 
Douall,  Mr.  Majendle,  Mr.  Parkhis,  Mr.  Paynter,  Csfit. 
Rushout,  M.F.,  Professor  Sewell,  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  T.  Turner. 

Poto/oM.— Sir  John  Lister  Kaye,  Bart.,  of  Portland 
Place,  presented  to  the  Society  two  sacks  of  seed-pota- 
toes, grown  on  his  estate  at  Dettby  Orange,  near  Wake- 


field; alongwithaitatementtraaaBit«iBdbyhisstewaid» 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  the  oircumstaneea  attendhig  their 
culture  and  management.  These  potatoes  appear  to  be 
similar  in  their  eharaoter  to  the  variety  known  through.* 
out  Yorkshire  as  the  '*  Regents ;"  they  are  of  large  sise, 
sound  in  tuber,  and  when  cooked,  are  light  and  very 
mealy.  They  were  grown  on  the  cold  clay  lands  of  ths 
coal  districts  of  that  part  of  England ;  and,  during  the 
last  two  seasons,  the  whole  of  Sir  John  Kayo's  crops 
had  been  spared,  although  those  ol  moat  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  nearly  all  his  tenants  in  Yorkshire,  had  ex- 
hibited the  effiBota  of  the  prevaiUng  disease.  Mr. 
WihKm  knew  of  no  other  oause  for  this  par* 
tlottlar  exemption,  than  the  oare  that  had  been 
taken  under  his  direetioa  to  havo  all  the  potirtoes,  as 
they  were  taken  up  on  a  wet  day,  in  the  autumn  of 
1845,  stored  away  in  the  potato-house  with  an  equal 
bulk  of  wheat*eha£f,  for  the  purpoae  of  keeping  the 
tubers  separate  ftom  eaoh  other,  and  absorbing  any 
moisture  that  might  mtude  from  them.  The  potatoes 
and  diaff  thus  mixed  together  were  formed  Into  beds 
three  or  four  feet  thick,  and  covered  over  with  straw,  for 
the  whiter.  But  at  the  end  of  a  month,  Mr.  Wilson  had 
the  curiosity  to  inspeot  the  potatoes,  and  asoertafai  the 
progteas  of  hia  experiment,  when  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  ao  great  a  fermentation  of  te  tubers  had  taken 
plade  as  to  create  eonsidsrable  heat  hi  the  potato-house, 
and  rendsr  the  ehntf  mixed  widi  the  potafeoea  «<  as  wet  as 
though  it  had  been  in  the  ferm-yard  on  a  rainy  day." 
He  immediately  ordered  the  wet  ohaff  to  be  riddled  out, 
the  potatoes  to  be  sorted  over,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
fttsh  dry  chaff  to  be  «gain  mixed  with  them :  •'  after 
which,"  says  Mr.  Wilsooi  « they  were  as  dry  and  sound 
as  potatoes  possibly  could  be  until  all  were  used  and 
phmted  hi  the  middle  of  May.  In  the  autumn  of  1846, 
we  had  them  taken  up  during  the  dry  weather,  when, 
after  piddng  oot  all  havhig  the  least  taint  of  decay 
(amounting  to  about  one  per  cent.),  the  remidnder  were 
mixed  with  ohaff  as  tiie  year  before ;  and  although  so 
clean  and  dry  when  tatai  up^  ike  chaff  was  again  very 
wet,  and  therefforrs  separated  as  before  ftcfta  the  potatoesi 
and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  dry  diatff  put  among  them  t 
sfaioo  which  time  scaiMly  an  injured  potato  has  been 
seen."  The  potato  had  been  phmted  in  the  ordinary 
way :  namely,  small  potatoes  six  or  seren  inches'  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  in  ridges  two  feet  apart,  only  hdlf 
deoayed  ferm-yard  manure  being  spread  upon  the  plants, 
and  the  soil  then  ridged  up  with  the  ploughi  The 
potato-gatherers  neter  fennd  any  of  the  potatoes  injured 
where  fresh  long  manure  bad  been  used ;  but  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  Held  whiire  th«  manure  had  been  the 
rotteneat  and  ^  ehiy  the  strongest.^The  Council 
ordered  thelf  thanks  to  Sir  John  Kaye,  for  the  favour  of 
this  pressat,  and  iW  the  eommunicatlon  with  which  it 
was  aoeompanled.— Mr.  Robert  RIehardson,  of  Not- 
tingham, hiisrmed  tiie  Couneil  that  he  had  adopted  tiie 
following  management  of  his  potatoea  with  much  success  i 
1.  Soak  the  ssed-potitoes  hi  a  strong  brine  irf  common 
Salt  and  water.  8.  Cut  the  tubers  for  teed,  and  soak 
the  cuttings  in  rimilar  brine.  8.  Riddle  slaked  lime  over 
the  cuttings  and  set  them,  thus  coated  with  lune,  as 
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lOon  Afterwards  as  poastUe;  and  Mora  corering  in, 
diake  a  little  aoot  oyer  the  potatoea  in  each  driU. — Mr. 
Fuller,  M.P.,  stated  that  the  rasnlts  he  had  obtained 
from  his  own  personal  Inquiries  and  eiperienoe,  respecting 
the  potato  disease,  were  most  unsatisfactory  and  capri- 
cious. The  identical  seed-potatoes  which  had  been  pro- 
nonnoed  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  such  mat- 
ters, as  tainted  by  the  preralent  disease,  had  been 
equally  declared  by  one  of  the  fint  gardeners  in  the 
country,  who  had  planted  and  grown  them,  to  be  per- 
fectly free  from  any  diaeaae  whaterer;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  tubers  had,  with  the  same  confidence,  been 
pronounced  to  be  sound,  which  experience  had  proved 
to  be  completely  diseased.  In  the  Island  of  Anglesey, 
last  year,  the  potatoes  were  good,  which  this  year  had 
ftuled ;  while  in  Sussex,  his  potatoes  were  bad  last  year 
and  good  this  season. 

JenuaUm  uiWtcAoiM.— -Professor  SeweU  presented 
to  the  Council  two  classes  of  specimens  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke^  each  of  which  had  been  self-sown,  and  had 
remained  in  the  ground  all  winter.  The  tubers  of  the 
first  kind,  grown  in  a  light  grareUy  soil,  at  his  farm, 
near  ReacUng,  were  of  the  size  of  large  potatoes,  and  of 
a  Tcry  healthy  appearance.  While  those  of  the  second, 
grown  in  a  day  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  uf  London, 
were  only  half  the  size  of  the  former,  and  appeared  paler 
In  colour  and  less  hardy  in  character.  He  stated  that 
these  tubers  required  very  little  attention  to  their  oulU- 
▼ation,  and  when  standing  through  the  winter  in  the 
ground  had  a  more  agreeable  flaTonr  than  when  taken 
up  earlier  and  kept  in  store  for  use.  For  the  guidance 
of  those  who  might  fisel  disposed  to  oulttrate  them,  he 
refbrred  to  an  article  he  had  observed  in  the  number  for 
the  5th  inst.  of  the  '<  Scottish  Farmer,"  a  periodical 
paper  published  at  Aberdeen.  Profbsaor  SeweU  had 
found  that  the  self-iown  plants  run  small,  compared  with 
those  planted  regularly,  and  that  they  required,  when 
young,  to  be  hoed  out  like  the  tomip  crops.  The  plants 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  proved  useful  as  a  light 
screen,  or  detective  fence,  against  intruders,  for  garden- 
borders,  though  not  so  ornamental  as  those  of  the  dahlia 
or  sunflower.  He  conceived  it  was  only  in  the  case  of 
continued  fsilure  in  the  potato  crop  that  the  Jemsalem 
artichoke  would  be  cultivated  expressly  as  a  substitute 
for  that  tuber ;  but  it  well  deserved  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  than  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  it,  as  an  agree- 
able variety  of  vegetable  for  the  table.  He  feared  that 
to  cottagers  or  the  poor  it  would  be  too  costly  to  pur- 
chase for  seed-planting,  and  not  sui&Gieotly  substantial 
asanaitideofdiet. 

M4mgoid>Wurx9i.-^Ur.  FIdier  Hobbs  stated  a  dr- 
cumstanoe  connected  with  the  cultivation  of  mangold- 
wurzel  which  had  been  related  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Ridimond,  namely,  that  the  same  quantity  of  seed  having 
been  divided  Into  two  portions,  one  of  these  had  been 
sown  at  Goodwood,  in  Sussex,  which  had  succeeded  re- 
markably well,  and  the  other  at  Gordon  Castle,  In  the 
north  of  Scotland,  which  had  failed,  in  consequence  of 
its  running  away  to  seed.— The  Chairman  having  inquired 
of  Mr.  Hobbs,  as  an  experienced  cultivator  of  that  crop, 
whether  mangold-wurzel  Ib  not  more  liable  to  run  to 


seed  in  wet  than  in  dry  districts,  and  being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  thought  it  probable,  as  the  early  tor. 
nip  sometimes  fails  in  this  wi&y  while  the  late  one  suc- 
ceeds, that  the  mangold-wurzel  seed  in  the  instance  cited 
by  him,  having  been  sown  at  the  same  time  in  parts  of 
the  country  widely  apart  in  locality,  and  differing  much 
in  climate,  may  have  been  similarly  influenced  by  the 
respective  coldness  of  Scotland  and  the  mildness  of  Sus- 
sex at  the  one  and  same  date  when  both  portions  of  the 
seed  were  sown. 

AniiraUam  and  African  fTAta/.—Profnsor  SeweU 
then  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  Australian  Prise  Wbest, 
distributed  among  the  members  present  at  the  prerioos 
meeting,  in  a  perfect  stale  of  germination.  Having  re- 
oeived  it  on  Thursday,  the  4th  instant,  he  liad 
steeped  it  in  water  the  same  night,  and  tiien  sown  it  in 
garden-mould,  kq>t  at  a  temperature  varying  from  45^ 
to  56^  duriQg  the  twenty-four  hours :  and,  as  it  would 
then  be  seen,  every  grain  had  germinated.  He  bad  also 
sown,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  his  share 
of  the  Barbery  Wheat  presented  to  tiie  Council  on  a 
former  occasion  by  Sir  Arthur  Broke,  and  which  had 
been  twelve  years  in  this  country ;  but  in  this  case.  Pro- 
fessor Sewell's  trial  had  not  been  snooessfnl :  everygrsia 
rotted,  without  a  vestige  of  germination  making  its  ap- 
pearance; and  whether  the  Csilure  occurred  from  the 
age  of  the  gram,  or  In  coosequeaoe  of  any  process  to 
which  it  might  have  been  subjected  In  Barbery,  he  con- 
sidered to  be  mere  conjecture.  He  feared  that  the  fine 
quality  of  the  Austrslian  Wheat  would  render  it,  ss  in 
the  case  of  the  Talavera  Wheat,  suitable  only  to  oar 
finest  summers,  such  as  the  laat,  and  |to  light  dry  soils, 
and  that  it  would  ill  accord  with  the  ordioary  coldness  and 
humidity  of  our  comparatively  ungenial  climate.  Hie 
latitude  of  Australia,  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  beiag 
similar  to  that  of  Barbery  in  the  Northern,  it  cannot, 
he  thinks,  be  ressonably  expected  that  Wheats  grown 
under  those  favourable  circumstances  can  very  soon 
become  ipdimatized  suffidentiy  to  be  depended  upon  for 
a  general  crop  in  this  country. — ^The  Chairman  then  &• 
voured  the  Council  with  an  interesting  statement  of  the 
mode  in  which  grain,  in  hot  dry  countries  within  the  tro- 
pics,  is  preserved  under-ground,  in  chambers  prepared 
for  its  reception ;  these  subterranean  cavities  being  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  bottle,  and,  when  filled  with  grain,  are 
closed  up  almost  hermetically  at  the  month. 

Agencf  of  JUme.— Mr.  John  Towers,  of  Pinkney's 
Green,  Maidenhead,  transmitted  to  the  Council  a  paper 
on  lime,  and  ite  peculiar  agency  in  Soils.  He  con- 
sidered that  this  alkaline  earth  was  still  too  much  used 
empirically,  and  under  the  impraasion  that  ite  good 
effecte  consisted  in  ite  «  burning,"  or  caustic  proper- 
ties. On  the  contrary,  he  ascribed  much  of  ite  bene- 
ficial resulte  to  the  alkaline  diaracter  of  ite  action,  in 
neutralising  dtiier  add  matter,  or  substances  of  which 
it  counteracted  chemically  the  injurious  tendency,  fbrm- 
faig  with  such  add  or  astringent  matter  compounds 
which  were  of  value  to  the  hmd.  He  recommends  that 
Ume  should  be  obtained  fresh  and  diiect  from  tiie  kib ; 
and  although  pnjudidal  as  a  chemical  agent  on  sdb 
sparingly  supplied  witiideoompodngvcfetable  lemaios, 
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it  ii,  he  thinks,  etsential  in  its  mildest  form,  to  temper 
such  soils  into  loam  as  are  natorally  deficient  in  chalk. 
He  tiien  refers  to  the  error  formerly  entertained  of  the 
direct  nutritive  agency  of  humus,  and  to  the  mode  of 
obtaining  hnmic  add  by  alkaline  agency  ;  and  baring 
pointed  oat  the  evil  arising  from  too  great  an  aocnmnlm- 
tion  of  decaying  Tegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  he  states 
his  opinion,  that  humns»  so  far  from  being  in  itself,  as 
Ibrmerly  supposed ,  the  "food  of  plants,"  can  only  act 
beneficially  when  it  exists  in  such  dne  proportion  with 
the  staple  loams,  whether  sandy  or  clayey,  as  to  admit 
of  a  progressive  decomposition  and  consequent  intro- 
tnsoeption  of  the  thus  elaborated  sap.  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  lime  is  the  most  advantageous  alkaUne  sub- 
stanoe  for  applying  to  land  in  which  vegetable  matter 
so  moeh  abounds  aa  to  defeat  the  operatioiia  of  tiUagOf 
and  enumerates  the  forms  under  which  humus  generally 
occiirs,  namely— the  black  spit-duQg  of  an  old  mixen, 
the  mould  at  the  bottom  of  decayed  wood-piles,  tho- 
roughly rotten  leaves,  the  earth  from  peat-bogs,  and 
eren  the  heath-soil  of  moors,  usually  but  erroneously 
termed  "  peat"  by  gardeners.  By  means  of  lime,  he 
considers  the  nature  of  those  substances  to  be  beneficially 
changed,  by  the  gradual  conversion  of  their  disarmed 
homus  into  humate  of  lime ;  and  concludes  his  paper  by 
reference  to  the  influence  of  external  agencies  on  the 
vital  functions  of  plants. — Mr.  Alcock  remarked  that  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  it  ascertained  from 
what  source  the  best  lime  is  to  be  obtained.  From 
analyses  vrith  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtablehad  favoured 
him,  of  lime  from  common  chalk  and  the  grey  lime- 
stone»  the  comparative  value  was  strikingly  shown  in 
fiiTOur  of  the  latter.— The  Chairman  informed  Mr. 
Aloock  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Journal  Com- 
mittee to  propose  next  month  to  the  Council,  among  the 
new  prises  to  beoifered  for  Essays,  a  prise  for  the  best 
EMay  on  lame  generally— its  management,  applica- 
tions, and  resnlti— BO  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  in- 
dnded.— An  interesting  oouTersation  then  ensued  on  the 
state  in  which  lime  is  applied  to  land  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  sources  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
8pmU§h  Phoaphoriie.—UT,  Stansfield,  M.F.,  in- 
quired of  the  Chairman  whether  any  recent  efforts  had 
been  made  to  introduce  into  this  country  the  native  phos- 
phate of  lime  from  Elstremadura,  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce—The Chairman  detailed  the  exertions  which  had 
been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,  by  Dr.  Daubeny  and  Capt. 
Widdiington ;  and  referred  Mr.  Stansfield  to  the  papers 
of  those  gentlemen  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society.  He  regretted  that  a  mineral  bed  of  the  best 
manure  in  the  world,  although  close  to  the  Tagus,  lay 
unavailable  for  tiie  purposes  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, entirely  through  the  apathy  and  want  of  enterprise 
of  the  people  among  whom  it  occurred ;  had  Russia  or 
Austria  been  favoured  with  the  possession  of  such  a  trea- 
sure, every  difficulty  would  soon  have  been  surmounted, 
andtheshipsof  the  respective  countries  would  long  ago  have 
beenladenwithitastheir  cargoes  toourshores.-Mr.  Cherry 
(veterinary  surgeon  to  the  army),  having  been  employed 
many  years  during  the  Peninsular  war  in  devising  means 


for  the  transport  of  baggage  through  every  part  of  the 
district  in  which  the  phosphorite  is  stated  to  abound,  ex- 
pressed to  the  Council  his  firm  belief,  founded  on  his 
past  personal  experience,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  effect 
an  object  which  appeared  so  desirable.  Difficulties,  in 
the  case  of  the  transfer  of  baggage,  had  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  undertaking  arisen,  which  practice  and  a  deter- 
mination to  surmount  every  obstacle  had  soon  removed. 
The  commissariat  mules  of  the  army,  he  stated,  carried 
2001b. ;  while  the  rude,  but  simple  and  efficient  bullock- 
cars,  each  drawn  by  two  small  bullocks,  carried  fiOOlbs. 
The  Tagus,  when  he  knew  it  thirty  years  ago,  was  effi- 
ciently navigable  as  high  as  Abrantes ;  the  main  difficulty 
being  in  a$enuUng  the  river.  Boats  were  at  that  time 
on  that  river  at  a  point  thirty  or  forty  miles  higher  up. 
He  stated  that  the  Guadtana  ran  through  Fortuguese 
Estremadura,  and  he  thought  also  through  Spanish  Es- 
tremadura.  The  common  car  of  the  country  was  among 
the  most  simple  kind  of  wheel  carriages  that  could  be 
well  imagined,  yet  fbr  most  purposes,  extremely  effi- 
cient. Experience,  he  repeated,  had  very  materially 
diminished  the  difficulties,  certamly  very  considerable 
ones,  of  transport  in  the  Peninsula  during  the  latter 
campaigns  of  the  army  in  that  country. 

CoiUige  5/o«et.— Mr.  M.  C.  Salvin,  a  Member  of  the 
Society,  residing  at  Brussels,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Council  on  the  subject  of  the  economical  stoves  used  by 
the  peasantry  in  Belgium,  and  expressed  his  wish  to 
present  one  as  a  model  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Society ; 
an  offer  which  the  Council  accepted  with  their  best 
thanks.  In  travelling  through  Flanders,  Mr.  Salvin' s 
attention  had  been  called,  during  the  past  severe  winter, 
to  the  stoves  used  by  the  peasantry  for  warming  their 
houses  and  cooking  their  victuals.  Having  been  resi- 
dent for  some  months  at  Brussels,  he  was  induced  to 
give  these  stoves  a  fSur  trial ;  and  has  found  them  so  eco- 
nomical in  point  of  fuel,  and  so  usefbl  in  cooking,  and 
warming  an  apartment,  that  he  has  felt  it  to  be  a  pleas- 
ing duty,  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  to  bring  them 
under  the  notice  of  the  Council.  The  expence,  he 
states,  of  each  stove,  is  from  30  to  60  shillings ;  but  he 
thinks  they  might  be  made  in  England  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
The  amount  of  the  small  damp  coal  which  they  consume 
in  a  day  is  in  Talne  only  1  )d. ;  and  he  thinks  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
the  price  of  coals  is  high,  this  stove  vriU  prove  very  ad- 
vautageous  in  point  of  economy ;  and  trusts  that  its  iu- 
troduction  into  England  will  be  the  means  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  comforts  of  the  poorer  part  of  his  countrymen, 
by  the  communication  of  that  warmth  which  these  stoves 
produce  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree. — ^The  Chairman 
had  for  some  time  considered  this  to  be  a  subject 
well  deserving  the  earnest  attention  of  the  Society. 
Cottage  tracts  had  already  been  reprinted  finom  the 
Journal,  and  distributed  to  the  amount  of  30,000  copies 
among  the  cottagers  of  the  kingdom,  at  the  prime  cost 
of  printing  and  paper,  on  the  subjects  of  Cottage  Gar- 
dening and  Cottage  Cookery  and  Economy ;  and  this 
one  on  the  economical  production  of  heat  seemed  natu- 
rally to  present  itself  as  the  next  in  the  series.  Wood 
having  formerly  been  the  fuel  employed  in  this  country, 
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the  hearths  and  ehimneya  were  not  adapted  to  the  moet 
advantageoiM  oomhvation  of  ooal  for  the  parpoeea  of 
economy  conjoined  with  comfort.  He  thought  that,  at  one 
of  their  meetings  in  May,  it  would  be  Interesting  to  ha?e  a 
comparatiye  trial  made  of  the  Tariooa  atoyes  designed  for 
cottagers.  He  had  himself  an  American  one  in  the 
course  of  trial,  which  he  fonnd  was  capable  of  cook- 
ing, at  an  inconsiderable  expense  of  fuel,  no  less  than 
nine  different  articles  of  food  in  about  one  hour.*- 
Mr.  Cherry  was  well  acquainted  with  tiie  simplest  and 
most  general  of  all  stores,  namely,  the  one  so  common 
from  time  immemorial  throughout  Flanders,  France, 
and  odier  parts  of  the  continent.  It  Is  made  of  tin,  and 
in  shape  is  similar  to  an  inrerted  bell,  ha?ing  an  opening 
at  the  side  for  the  flue,  another  at  the  top,  with  a  set  of 
differently  sised  rings  to  recelTe  the  pot,  and  a  third 
corered  with  an  iron  plate  to  lupply  fbd  to  the  Are.  It 
ii  only  capable,  howerer,  of  cooking  one  thing  at  a  time, 
but  its  cost  Is  only  Ss.  6d.  It  was  the  simplest  mode 
of  generating  heat  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He 
had  long  used  a  French  oren,  which  was  rery  efficient, 
and  cost  only  16s.  He  would  present  one  of  them  to 
the  Society.  By  this  oren  the  concentrated  heat  was  ab- 
sorbed by  the  article  undergobg  the  process  of  oooUng, 
and  reflected  or  radiated  by  means  of  its  coutoz  outer- 
surfeceinto  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment. — ^Mr.  Pftyn- 
ter  had  long  used  the  sLmple  Belgian  store ;  but  he  Ibund 
it  to  require  constsnt  attention,  and  to  consume  much 
fdd. 

The  Council  haying  then  agreed  that  the  busteess  of 
the  Society  should  *be  suspended  on  tiie  24lli  inst.,  ad- 
journed to  their  weekly  meeting  on  Wednesday  next . 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  housein 
Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  March: 
present,  Mr.  Posey,  M.P.,  m  the  chair;  EarlSomers ; 
Hon.  R.  H.  Cliye,  M.P. ;  Hon.  Colonel  Dawson  Darner, 
M.P. ;  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Alcock ; 
Mr.  Almack;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker;  Mr.  Browne; 
Dr.  Calvert;  Colonel  Challoner;  Mr.  Cherry;  Dr. 
Drummond ;  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P. ;  Mr.  B.  £.  Hall;  Mr. 
£.  Hussey:  Colonel  MacDonall;  Rev.  C.  E.  Keene; 
Mr.  Kinder;  Mr.  Majendie;  Mr.  C.  Miles;  Mr. 
Parkins ;  Mr.  P.  Pole ;  Professor  Sewell ;  and  Mr.  T.  R. 
Tweed. 

Indian  T\$berou$  Roott.—'Dr,  Abraham  Gesner,  of 
Comwallis,  King's  County,  Noya  Scotia,  haying  been 
engaged  for  some  time  in  making  a  geological  survey  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  pnd  of  obtaining,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  established  at 
Charlotte  Towui  in  that  colony,  a  correct  Analysis  of  its 
different  soils,  had  his  attention  particularly  drawn  to 
those  vegetable  productions  of  the  district  allied  in  their 
character  to  the  common  potato,  with  a  view  to  their 
trial  and  substitution  for  that  tuber,  which  had  been  then 
attacked  by  a  disease  that  threatened  its  entire  destruc- 
tion. Having  been  suooesssful  in  this  search,  and  met 
with  two  varieties  of  tuber  which  he  considered  worthy 
of  trial,  he  addressed,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  two 
communications  on  the  subject  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  which  had  been  reserved  for  public 


notice  until  tiie  arrival  of  tiie  roots  titesuelvss,  to  which 
those  communications  had   reference.     The  roots  in 
question  having  reached  the  Society's  rooms  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  present  meeting,  they  were  snbautted  to 
tb»  inspeetion  of  the  Council,  and  the  oommuaications 
of  Dr.  Gesner  read  in  explanation  of  their  history  sad 
character.      I.  &i«-^M.toi.— This  is  the  wild  fiui- 
naceous  root  of  a  hardy  plant  found  on  the  irisads  of 
Richmond  Bay,  Its  feyonrite  situation  being  along  the 
basis  of  the  higher  sand-hills  which  form  the  JM^ptmrn  of 
Ae  coast,  where  it  grows  amidst  wild  grass,  tares,  sad 
ferns,  and  in  asandy  soil  fSertOiaed  by  decomposed  sea* 
weed  and  shells.    Itisalsofonndonan  idatidof  OmU 
Bay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  provfaioe,  in  a  dry  lasny 
soil  in  a  natural  opening  into  the  Ibrast.    The  blesson 
and  leaves  reeemblo  thoee  of  the  potato  \  and  fnm  the 
examination  of  a  flew  flowers  Ibnnd  in  a  shady  plaee,  the 
plant  had  been  decided  by  the  botanloal  (Hands  ofDr. 
Gesner  to  be  the  Olyeint  i^'os  of  Limueus.    Thslssf 
is  Uke  titttof  the  Soianwnniffrmn,  or  nightshade,  of  that 
dfanate.    The  stalk  resembles  that  of  the  yine.    Tbt 
roots  are  two  inches  below  tiie  snrfiRoe  of  the  soil}  ths 
oval  bulbs  being  strung  together  like  besds  by  mesas  of 
a  strong  ligament,' while  the  tubers,  of  a  bkckish-bfovn 
colour,  also  resemble  potatoea  fai  thefar  general  obaradsis. 
These  are  considered  as  a  great  dainty  by  tlie  Indians, 
who  have  long  endeavoured  to  keep  all  knowledge  of 
their  existence  a  secret  ftom  the  European  Inhabitants; 
and  tiieir  preservation  on  these  small  islands  maybs 
ascribed  to  the  absence  of  both  wild  and  donsertlcslsd 
animals.    The  tubers  become  ripe  towards  the  end  of 
September ;  and  those  that  remain  la  tto  ground  daring 
the  winter  send  up  green  shoots  in  tlM  snooeediag  spring, 
the  decayed  roots  being  fbund  with  tiie  ripe  vegeUbls.— 
Dr.  Gemer  thfaiks  it  a  fovourable  Ihet,  that  wheravsr  tiw 
Indians  had  moved  the  earth  by  diggfaig,  the  saa-gaa-hsn 
had  faiersased  in  else  and  flavour :  ha  had  himself  estn 
several  dishes  of  It  cooked,  and  always  found  it  y«ry  dry, 
mealy,  and  palatable.    It  yiddedahigli  ptreentageof 
staroh,  and  he  considered  it  very  wholesooM.    It  hsd 
always  been  hlglily  valued  by  the  IndiaBS,  who,  by 
employing  it  fbr  fbod,  were  enabled  to  contlnae  their 
wars  agahist  flie   early  settlers  of   Nortti    Amerles. 

Mut^qtM'MtU, — This  root  was  found  in  a  very  shady, 
but  warm  and  dry  situation,  on  a  small  ialand  of  Rich- 
mond Bay,  in  a  wild  forest  of  beech,  bircli,  and  maple,  an 
inch  deep,  in  very  good  soil,  covered  bj  a  thin  layer  of 
decayed  leaves ;  but  the  tops  of  the  plants  haviog 
withered,  no  correct  opinion  could  be  drawn  from  iti 
appearance  above  ground ;  though  it  may  be  inferred, 
Dr.  Gesner  thinks,  from  general  considerations,  to  be 
the  Claytonia  Virginea,  or  spring-beauty  of  Linnsna. 
The  tubers  have  the  external  appearance,  as  well  as  the 
smell  and  taste,  of  the  common  potato.  But  although 
some  were  fonnd  of  tolerable  dimennons,  the  average 
sise  was  only  that  of  large  cherries.  Tbo  skin  of  tile 
tuber  is  of  a  nuty  brown  colour ;  its  internal  substance 
white.    The  Indians  state  that  this  Tegetable  may  be 

f  reserved  in  a  dry  or  moist  condition  for  a  long  period, 
t  is  highly  esteemed  by  them  as  a  very  Ikrinaoeous  and 
OLoellent  food;  and  though  Dr.  Gesner  has  little  doubt 
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thai  hf  proper  oaltimtiim  it  migbt  be  lenderwl  prolifio» 
it  ii  very  rare  in  the  island,  and  lie  haa  modi  lew  confix 
denoe  in  ita  auceeM  ilian  in  thai  of  the  See-^ae-^aii. 
Dr.  Gemer  itatea  tiiat  firom  theae  roota  the  aboriginal 
tribea  of  Prinee  Edward  Iiland  dariTed  a  part  of  their 
e,  before  the  eonntry  wu  occnpied  by  Snro- 
and  that  it  waa  by  the  aid  of  Mveral  intelligent 
Indiena  that  he  obtained  theae  rooti,  pravionsiy  nn* 
known  to  him>  bnt  which  are  atill  employed  by  them  aa 
food.  Both  TarJetieB,  he  adda,  differ  very  materially 
from  a  bnlb  known  in  the  piovinoM  aa  the  pig-nnty  a 
wild  artiehoke,  and  the  Indian  tnmip*  He  ooneiden 
them  aa  not  inMor  in  aiae  and  ^ppearanoe  to  the  wild 
potato  oanied  from  Ameriea  to  Ireland  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  from  whioh  the  pieeent  oommon  atoek  baa  been 
dertred.  Or.  Geener  haa  found  both  planta  in  Nova 
fiootia  and  New  Bmnewiek,  and  thinka  it  probaUe  that 
they  are  widely  but  thinly  leatfeered  over  Oat  part  of 
North  Ameriea.  He  reoomenda  their  bemg  planted 
early  in  the  spring,  fai  a  aandy  or  loamy  soil.—- The  tfaenka 
of  the  Gonneil  wera  nnanfanonaly  voted  to  Or, 
for  the  fovonr  of  theee  eommnnieationa  and 


Sir  Charles  Lemon  remarked  that  the  two  plants  re- 
ferred toby  Dr.Oesnerhave  beenwell  known  In  tUsooimtry 
for  more  than  a  centnry ;  and  although  constantly  grown 
in  English  gardens  daring  that  period,  be  believed  they 
were  oonsidered  to  be  totally  nnflt  for  Held  cnltivatlon. 
In  the  communications  then  read,  it  is  stated  that  the 
8aa*gaa-ban  is  the  Glycine  aploe  of  Ltnnsens,  and  has 
blossonu  similar  to  those  of  the  potato  plant ;  but,  as 
the  Glycine  aploe  has  blossoms  like  Aose  of  the  labor- 
num,  and  not  like  those  of  the  potato,  Sir  Charles 
Lemon  thought  there  must  be  lome  great  mistake  in  one 
or  other  of  those  particulars.  He  did  not  know  any- 
thing of  the  Claytonla  Vlrginea,  excepting  that  it  wae 
introduced  faito  this  country  hi  the  year  1748 ;  but  this 
plant,  as  well  as  the  Glycine  aplos,  would  be  found 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magaxint,  The  one  was  a 
leguminous  trailing  plant,  the  other  a  sort  of  purslane ; 
and  in  making  trials  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  borne  In 
mind  that  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  are  often 
poisonous,  although  their  seeds,  as  In  the  ease  of  peas 
and  beans,  may  be  perfectly  wholesome.  He  doubted 
whether  any  good  reeult  would  be  obtained  in  cultivat- 
ing these  Indian  roota  as  a  substitate  for  potatoes; 
at  the  flame  time,  he  thought  it  right  to  state 
that  the  Horticultural  Society  had  adopted  the 
suggestion  made  to  It  of  tryhig  some  experi- 
ments with  the  Glydne  apios ;  and  that  the  ac- 
count of  theee  experiments,  with  their  result,  would 
appear  !n  the  next  Journal  of  the  Hoiticultoral  Society. 
He  added  that  the  "  Glycine  Apios  "  is  now  better 
known  as  the  4l^  Mtroia, — ^Dr.  Lfaidley  fovoured 
the  Council  with  a  reference  to  the  Aplos  tuberose.  It 
was  a  small  trailing  plant,  and  had  been  often  mentioned. 
Elliot,  in  treatfaig  of  the  plants  of  Carolina,  had  merely 
aald  of  jt— '*  The  tobers  formed  an  article  of  food  to 
the  aborigines."  Nuttall  had  described  them  as  "  edi- 
ble and  forinaceotts,  much  like  those  of  Lathyms  tobe- 
rosus  sold  in  some  of  the  German  markets,  and  rarely 
larger,  though  very  numerous.''     Dr.  Lhidley  believed 


Uus  lathyras,  to  which  Ae  apioa  was  thus  compared  by 
Nuttall,  to  be  of  no  value,  indicated  as  it  waa  by  ''Outeh 
mice"  as  one  of  ita  namea,  and  ranking  no  hij^r  than 
with  pig*nata.-^The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  feared 
the  cultivation  of  theee  plants  in  oor  flower«gardens  for 
so  long  a  period,  with  ao  little  improvement  in  their 
tuberous  roots,  did  not  hM  out  mueh  hope  of  a  different 
reeolt  on  tranafierring  ttiem  to  the  open  eultnre  of  the 
fleld ;  but  the  Society  gave,  of  course,  no  opinion  on 
theaobject. 

PoMoes, — ^The  Earl  of  Egmont,  President  of  the 
Society,  transmitted  to  the  Council  the  following  result 
of  an  experiment  communicated  to  him  from  Ryde,  in 
tiie  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the  2ad  instant,  three  potatoes, 
which  had  already  burst,  but  had  not  yet  made  any 
length  of  shoot,  were  selected  for  a  week's  experiment. 
Two  of  theee  potatoes  having  been  steeped  in  brine  for 
ibur  hours,  one  of  them  was  dusted  with  lime,  and  then 
both  were  planted  along  with  the  remaining  potato,  in 
its  ordmary  state,  as  dug  out  of  the  ground.  Each  of 
these  tiuree  potatoes,  thus  planted  in  separate  pots,  were 
put  the  same  day  under  a  frame  of  glam,  without  arti- 
ficial heat,  or  being  covered  over  at  night.  On  the  9th 
instsnt  they  were  examined.  The  potato  which  had 
been  brined  had  increased  somewhat  in  the  sise  and 
strength  of  the  shoot  \  the  one  which  had  been  both 
brined  and  limed  wu  found  to  be  stationary ;  die  re- 
mafadng  one,  planted  In  its  natuml  stete,  had  faicreased 
more  than  either  of  the  others,  but  not  very  considera- 
bly. The  party  by  whom  this  experiment  was  made 
considers  that  this  result  shows  that,  If  the  brine  and 
the  brine  and  lime  had  retarded  the  growth,  no  injury  had 
been  sustained  In  either  case,  as  both  potatoes  were  in  a 
growing  state.  He  hoped  to  report  farther  progress.— 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Council  several  specimens  of  poUtoes,  of  large  size  and 
very  fine  quality,  taken  without  selection  from  the  crop 
grown  by  a  common  agricultoral  labourer,  on  an  allot- 
ment piece  in  Mr.  Barker's  neighbourhood,  near  Ham- 
bleden,  in  Buckinghamshiro.  This  crop,  on  which  no 
particular  pains  had  been  bestowed,  had  succeeded,  and 
remafaied  In  verdant  leaf,  while  those  of  the  other  la- 
bourers, raised  firom  different  seed  poUtoes,  inite  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  apparently  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances,  had  all  withered  and  died  away.  The 
allotment-pieces  are  on  common  arable  land,  inclined  to 
gravel,  with  a  chalky  subsoil,  and  are  situate  on  the  flat 
bottom  of  a  narrow  valley.  The  ordinary  manuring  had 
been  applied  without  any  artificial  dressing  whatever.  In 
the  successfol  Instanoe,  the  seed-potetoes  were  of  the 
variety  known  In  Berkshiro  as  the  Hampstead-norris 
varie^.  The  crop  was  dug  up  in  the  third  week  in 
October  last,  and  measured  16  bushels,  of  which  the  15 
bushels  selected  for  family  use  had  furnished  a  supply  of 
food  during  the  winter,  with  an  excess  of  2}  bushels  left 
on  hand  at  the  preeent  time,  all  perfectly  sound.  Mr. 
Barker  concluded  by  remarking  that  so  unaccounteble 
wero  the  various  cases  of  failure  and  success  in  the  po- 
toto  crops  of  the  two  last  seasons,  that  the  longer  we 
live  the  less  we  seem  to  know  of  the  mysterious  nature 
of  the  disease  with  which  they  are  affected.— The  Hon.  R. 
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H.  Clive,  M.P.,  mentioned  tn  experiment  made  on  the 
growth  of  potatoes  by  a  clergyman  in  Worcestershire,  in 
which  the  seed  manured  with  lime  and  that  with  com- 
mon yard-manure  had  failed,  while  that  with  which  salt 
had  been  sown  succeeded.  In  some  cases  he  had  also 
^eard  of  potatoes  being  particularly  healthy  near  the  sea, 
as  at  the  Steep  Holmes,  for  instance,  near  Cardiff,  where 
the  wind  sweeps  the  spray  and  saline  yapour  over  the  ad 
joining  country.  He  had  heard  of  cases  also  in  which 
the  potatoes  were  much  better  both  as  food  and  for 
seed  when  not  gathered  at  once,  but  kept  in  the  ground 
without  beating  during  the  winter  till  required.  He 
would  obtain  for  the  Coancil  a  statement  of  the  manage- 
ment adopted  by  a  gentleman,  with  great  sucoess  for  ten 
years,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. — Mr.  Pole  related  the  result  of 
an  experiment  with  the  a^ih-leayed  kidney  potato  ma- 
nured with  lime.  They  all  came  up  good,  but  of  thoae 
that  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  all  the  winter 
tiU  March  all  proyed  sound,  while  of  those  that  were 
taken  up  earlier  all  withered. — Sir  Charles  Lemon 
remarked,  that  in  Cornwall,  where  the  sea  air'  may 
be  supposed  to  have  a  more  immediate  influence, 
the  potato  crops  had  failed  lamentably  ;  in 
fact,  that  the  anomalies  in  connection  with  the  potato 
disease  were  beyond  anything  he  had  before  met  with ; 
and  so  yarious  were  the  secondary  causes  at  work  in  pro- 
ducing the  same  result,  that  every  theory  yet  advanced 
might  be  disproved  by  ftbcts  as  certain  as  thoae  on  which 
any  of  the  foregoing  Uieories  had  been  raised.  He  then 
related  experiments  made  by  liord  Shannon  on  potato 
and  bean  crops,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of  an 
eastern  or  western  aspect  on  the  result.  It  appeared 
that  on  eastern  ridges  the  crops  failed,  while  on  the 
western  ones  they  succeeded. — Mr*  Browne,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Longbottom,  Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institntion,  and  the  personal  atten- 
dance of  Mr.  Robert  Murray  (on  the  part  of  Mr.  New- 
man, mathematical  instrument  maker,  of  Regent-street), 
was  enabled  to  exhibit  to  the  members  present  the 
various  parts  of  a  diseased  potato,  in  which  it  has  been 
alleged  that  insects  were  to  be  discovered,  under  the 
magnifying  power  of  a  fine  achromatic  microscope ;  but 
no  such  insects  could  be  detected,  only  the  ordinary 
fungi  present  in  the  diseased  parts.  Observations  had 
been  made  by  a  Berkshire  gentleman  on  the  natural  his- 
tory and  habits  of  insects  affecting  the  potato,  and  ex- 
periments in  field  culture  under  the  full  presumption  of 
their  injurious  attacks.  Imagining  that  the  aphides  are 
produced  or  sustained  by  an  east  wind,  he  had  protected, 
as  he  believed,  his  potato  crop  by  the  screen  of  a  bean 
crop  on  the  east  of  it.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause, 
Mr.  Browne  had  certainly  found  that  potatoes  planted 
early,  and  with  beans  or  cabbages  between  the  rows,  had 
succeeded,  while  other  crops  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
failed.— Dr.  Calvert  had  made  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
the  attacks  of  insects  on  the  potato  crops,  and  he  was 
far  from  satisfied  that  the  prevailing  disease  had  ita 
origin  in  such  cause.  He  had  satisfied  himself — 1.  That 
no  animalcules  are  to  be  found  feeding  on  the  diseased 
potato  bulbs,  at  least  so  fiur  as  microscopic  investigations 
have  hitherto  been  carried.     2.  That  as  to  the  aphis 


being  concerned  in  its  production,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  discover  tliat  any  demonstrable  facts  can  be  brought 
forward  to  establish  such  a  supposition.  3.  That  there 
appear  to  be  three  or  four  specifically  different  diseases 
to  which  the  popular  appellation  of  '*  potato  disease"  is 
applied,  namely,  a.  The  one  to  be  seen  in  every  potato 
warehouse  in  the  metropolis,  attacking  the  end  of  tiie 
potato  to  which  the  connecting  cord  is  attached,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  circumference  or  outside,  the  diseased 
portionsremainingdry  rather  thanmoist.  b,  Theoneaffeet- 
ing  the  crops  grown  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
oommeocing  in  the  internal  part  of  the  bulb,  which  be- 
comes so  mndihardened  on  being  boiled,  that  pigs  and 
cattle  are  thought  often  to  refiiae  it  on  tliat  account,  ai 
they  will  sometimea  cat  the  same  kind  of  potato  m  its 
raw  state  in  preference.  The  internal  diaease  is  mdi- 
cated  in  the  first  instance  by  stains  on  the  skin  of  the 
potato,  seen  more  distinctly  on  ita  immenion  in  water : 
the  tubers  are  quickly  deoompoaed,  becoming  soft  and 
moist,  and  of  dark  odour,  but  withoat  any  particoUriy 
disagreeable  odour,  e.  The  disease  on  which  Dr.  Play- 
fair  lectnred  before  the  members  of  the  Society  in  the 
Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institntion,  on  which  occasion  the 
fetor  of  the  potatoes  was  exceedingly  offensive,  the  spe- 
cimens exhibiting  both  external  and  internal  ravages  of 
the  disease,  d,  A  disease  in  the  aah-Ieaved  kidney  po- 
tato growing  on  the  grounds  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester, 
in  which  the  potato  appears  in  the  early  stages  to  be  firm 
and  sound ;  but  its  substance  becomes  fluctuating,  and 
yields  to  external  pressure  as  the  disease  advances.  On 
being  broken,  the  potato,  though  apparently  sound,  ii 
found  to  contain  a  carity  at  its  centre^  filled  with  a  fluid 
matter,  which  on  escaping  evolvea  the  moat  intolerable 
stench.  Dr.  Calvert  suggested  that,  ahould  any  future 
premiums  be  given,  the  competitors  should  be  required 
to  characterise  the  distmct  disease  to  which  the  potato 
is  liable  in  any  particular  locality.  He  had  read  the 
potato  essays  in  the  Journal  with  mnch  intereii,  end 
particularly  called  the  attention  of  ita  readers  to  the  re- 
commendation of  pulling  up  the  haulms  of  the  plant 
after  the  disease  had  made  its  appearance,  and  to  that  of 
thin  planting,  namely,  12  inches  from  set  to  set,  with 
30  inches  between  the  rows. — ^Mr.  Graham,  of  Cran- 
ford,  presented  to  the  Council  a  supply  of  Fox's  Seed- 
ling Potatoea,  which  had  been  seven  montha  out  of  the 
ground,  kept  in  a  house  built  upon  the  plan  given  by 
Mr.  Graham  in  his  Prise  Essay  (Journal,  vii.,  p.  379). 
He  considers  this  potato  to  be  very  prolific,  and,  in  hii 
opinion,  superior  in  flavour  to  that  of  every  other  va- 
riety.— Mr.  Majendie  stated  thatcargoea  of  potatoes  re- 
ceived into  this  country  from  Russia  were  by  no  means 
of  good  quality ;  bnt  those  from  Portugal  were  better. 
Next  month  a  cargo  was  expected  from  the  Bermudas.^ 
Mr.  Curtis,  of  Hayes,  having  had  his  attention  particu- 
larly drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  potato  during  his  re- 
cent scientific  investigations,  had  devoted  a  plot  of 
ground  to  experimenta  on  its  culture,  and  he  would,  in 
the  coarse  of  the  autumn,  rq>ort  to  the  Council  his  re- 
sults.— Mr.  Gethen,  of  PUdstow,  presented  a  col- 
lection of  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  Potato  Dis- 
ease for  the  consideration  of  the  Journal  Committee.— 
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Mr.  Lister  Maw  tranimitted  from  Tttlsyi  near  Crowtot 
the  Ripply  of  ytm  potatoei,  of  which  fhe  oSn  had  been 
accepted  with  thanks  by  the  Cooncil  at  a  former  Meet- 
ing.—Dr.  Parkin  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  work  on  the 
preyention  and  treatment  of  disease  in  the  potato  and 
other  crops,  which  was  also  accepted  with  thanks  by  the 
Coancil. 

Super'PhoipkateofLime.^Mr,  Fothergill,  of  Upper 
Thames-street,  having  famished  to  Mr.  Pnsey  the  Super- 
phosphate of  Lime  with  which  the  experiments  recorded 
by  Mr.  Posey  in  the  Journal  (yi,  324)  were  made,  in- 
formed the  Council  that  such  supply  of  that  article  was 
furnished  for  the  purpose  of  those  experiments  in  the 
summer  of  1845,  fifteen  months  after  his  transactions 
with  Mr.  Lawes,  whose  agent  be  had  never  been.— The 
Chairman  (Mr.  Posey)  took  that  opportunity  of  calling 
tiie  attention  of  the  Council  to  the  important  subject  of 
the  adulteration  of  artificial  manures,  which  was  at  the 
present  time,  he  feared,  carried  to  an  extent  that  would 
jtutify  the  Society  in  again  offering  a  prise  for  the  most 
economical  and  simple  modes  for  their  detection.  He  had 
at  a  former  meeting  laid  befbre  the  Council  the  chemical 
analysis  of  a  sample  of  what  purported  to  be  '*  super- 
sulphate  of  lime,''  and  which  wu  offered  to  the  public 
at  a  high  price  accordingly,  but  which  in  fact  contained 
only  about  one-seventh  (or  14  per  cent.)  of  that  essential 
substance:  namely — 

Super-phosphate  of  lime •    14 

Sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris,  or  fSrpram)   64 

Watrr 20 

Realdue 2 

100 

It  had  occurred  to  him,  that  in  the  fMoess  of  the  de- 
composition  of  phosphate  of  lime  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  that  neutral  sidt  into 
an  add-salt,  or  super-phosphate,  a  corresponding  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  liine,  or  gypsum,  would  of  course  be  ob- 
tained, and  which  could  not  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
Gpurious  addition  made  with  the  nefarious  intent  of 
aidulteration.  He  had  accordingly  written  to  Mr.  Lawes 
to  inquire  what  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime  the 
**  pmper-pho^phate"  might  be  allowed  to  have  mixed 
with  it  as  the  result  of  such  decomposition.  He  had 
been  favoured  by  Mr.  Lawes  with  the  following  state- 
ment on  that  point :  "The  following  is  what  I  consider 
ihould  be  the  composition  of  good  super-phosphate.  I 
believe  mine  would  yield  an  analysis  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  this :  namely- 
Phosphate  and  bi-phosphate  of  lime  35  to  40  per  oent. 

Sulphate  of  lime  20  to  25      „ 

Organic  (animal)  matter 20  „ 

Water 20  „ 

100" 
Spanish  Phosphorite. — ^The  Chairman  was  also  fa- 
voured by  Mr.  Lawes  with  the  following  statement  in  re- 
ference to  the  important  question  of  the  btroduction  of  the 
Estremadura  native  phosphate  of  lime  into  England : — "  I 
perceive  inquiries  were  made  at  your  last  Meeting  con- 
cerning the  importation  of  the  native  phosphate  of  lime 


from  Spain.  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  about  this 
substance  a  year  or  two  ago ;  and  sent  a  person  to  ti^ 
plaoe  with  orders  to  forward  a  quantity  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  at  what  price  it  could  be  delivered  in  this 
country.  The  results  were  such  as  to  satisfy  me  that  It 
could  not  be  delivered  in  this  country  at  a  sufficiently 
low  price  to  make  it  available  for  agriculture.  I  im< 
ported  twelve  tons,  which  cost  me,  delivered  in  London^ 
j^l2  per  ton ;  and  although  some  of  the  expenses  may 
be  reduced,  I  do  not  think  it  could  ever  cost  leas  than 
£7  per  ton,  while  its  real  value  would  not  exceed  £ti, 
I  have  not  yet  used  this  substance." 

Crtuiae«au$  Matmrt .— Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  of  Bolton 
Street,  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool,  havbg  been  engaged  fbr 
forty-six  years  as  a  practical  gardener,  informed  the 
Council  that  the  most  powerful  manure  he  had  ever  em- 
ployed for  grass  land,  and  the  destruction  at  the  same 
time  of  bisects,  was  that  obtained  by  the  burning  of 
sheUs  of  all  kinds  and  refuse  bones,  in  a  kiln;  the  residue 
from  the  kihi  is  then  redueed  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
sprinkled  thinly  over  the  surface  of  the  land.  Mr. 
Rogers  transmitted  to  the  Council  a  supply  of  this 
manure,  which  was  received  witli  thanks.  It  may  be 
inferred,  from  a  chemical  connderation  of  the  elements 
of  the  substances  thus  exposed  to  heat,  that  this  manure 
con^ts  chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  phosphate 
of  lime.— Sir  Charles  Lemon  stated,  that  from  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  shells  in  a  comminuted  state,  for  the  purpoee 
of  manure,  had  been  taken  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
which  was  entirely  strewed  with  them.  The  only  new 
fMtnre  in  the  management  of  them  at  the  present  day 
was  their  being  burnt  for  conversion  into  lime. 

Canadian  Gjrpnim.— Mr.  Moyle  having  transmitted 
from  Canada  a  ton  of  carbonaceous  or  cretaceous  gyp- 
sum (composed  of  chalk  and  gypsum),  orders  were  given 
by  the  Council  for  its  trial  in  this  country;  and  the 
Chairman  directed  that  the  various  roots  snd  manures  - 
then  presented  to  the  Council  should  be  distributed 
among  the  members  present  for  the  favour  of  their  trials 
and  a  report  of  any  results  they  may  obtain. 

Colonel  MacDouall  presented  a  paper  from  Dr. 
Murray,  of  Hull,  on  tiie  fertility  of  Egypt  as  connected 
with  Uie  chemical  condition  of  the  soil ;  which  was 
reserved  for  the  next  weekly  meeting. 

Thanks  having  been  orderd  for  numerous  presents 
made  to  the  society,  the  Council  adjourned  to  their 
weekly  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
April. 

NEW     MEMBERS. 
Alko,  Thomas,  Thurmaaten,  Leicester. 
Berry,  John  G.,  Dewtbory,  Yorkshire 
Bond,  Thomas,  Blshop'i-Lydeard,  Taunton,  Semenet 
Bowden,  Henry,  Coopen,  Chiaelhurst,  Kent 
Buck,  William,  East  Farleigh,  Maidstone 
Clarke,  Rev.  Francis,  Bydon,  Brackley,  Korthamptoushaie 
Clarke,  George  Bodifort,  Chesterton-Lodge,  Bicester,  Oxon 
Coward,  Charles  Leach,  Masbro,  Botherfaam,  Yorkshire 
Fits-Gorald,  William  Seymour,  HoUbrook,  Horsham,  Sossex 
FoDertou,  Rev.  Arthur,  Thryberg  Bectory,  Rotherham 
Fast,  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Jenner,  Chiselhurvt,  Kent 
Hicken,  John,  Dunchurch,  Warwickshire 
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Hyde,  Tbomai,  Minor  House,  Maidstone,  Knt 

Johnson,  Willism  Bieer,  Stntfield-Say^  Uanvpahire 

Kerr,  Robert  Heywood,  Kington,  HereCordsluie. 

LidLe,  Machin,  Saham,  Watton,  Norfolk 

Mellows,  William,  Carburton,  Worksop,  Notts. 

Montgomeiy^  Rer.  Robert,  Holcot,  Northampton 

Kewbery,  lUchaid  Fhelpe,  Kimmeridge,  Cade  Castle,  Donets. 

NorwoodL  Thomas,  Fdbam  Place,  HaatingB 


Faynter,  Thomas,  Boskfliuia*  ComvaU 
Feacey,  Robert,  Clicdgelow,  Tetbury,  Olouc. 
Fickaid,  Henry  William,  Hootou-Robert,  Rotheiham 
Scott,  Sibbald,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Midburtt,  Sussex 
Smith,  John  Thomas,  Thomby  Grange,  Northampton 
Vaaghan,  John,  Vdin-Newidd  House,  Brecon,  8.  W. 
Waiter,  Stephen,  West  Farleigh,  Maidstone 
Webster,  Baron  Dickenson,  Fenns,  Birmingham. 


TENANT-RIGHT. 


6xft,— In  my  opinion  nothing  mora  is  wtnted  to  plact 
tMant-right  on  a  good  foundation  or  a  right  footing  than 
to  let  practical  Ihrmen  hare  fiiU  aoope  in  the  diacoision 
of  it.  A  man  ought  to  know  best  what  ia  hie  own  intereat ; 
and,  if  he  doea  not  know  it  hhoeelf,  who  can  be  ex- 
pected to  take  the  tronble  to  think  for  him  ?  Te- 
nanta  know  donbtlesa  pretty  well  what  are  their  own 
li^ta,  and  so  do  landlords  too.  Without  a  good  nn- 
dentanding  between  theae  two  partiea  there  can  be  no 
adijustment  of  the  differencea  prevalent  on  the  subject  of 
tenant-right.  The  tenant  cannot  be  righted  without  the 
eoncurrenoe  of  the  landlord,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  landlofda  altogether  dispense  with  the  aervicea  of 
tenanta,  and  take  their  landa  into  their  own  onltivation, 
and  commit  the  management  of  them  to  Sootdi  bailiffs. 
A  hint  of  this  sort  aeema  to  have  been  thrown  out  at  a 
meeting  of  the  North  Walsham  Farmera'  Club,  by  the 
Hon.  W.  R.  Rous,  as  it  were  in  t^rrcremt  if  the  tenants 
should  turn  out  to  be  obatinate  in  their  demands,  and 
should  not  readily  aooede  to  what  waa  for  the  advantage 
of  the  landlords.  A  few  landlords  here  and  there  might 
refuse  to  oomplf  with  such  a  bill  as  Mr.  Fusey's,  if  it 
should  pass  into  a  law,  but  it  would  not  be  pmctk»ble 
for  the  whole  acreage  of  England  to  be  converted  into 
nodel-ftirms,  which  would  be  powerless  as  examples  of 
profitable  husbandry,  because  there  would  be  no  tenants 
to  copy  any  improvements  in  their  own  occupations. 
Now  that  the  corn-laws  have  been  repealed  so  lately  as 
last  session  of  Fariiament,  it  is  not  quite  seasonable  for 
landlords  to  entertain  the  idea  of  consulting  their  own 
interests  solely,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rights  and  cir- 
cumatancea  and  position  of  tenants  altogether.  The  ab- 
stract right  of  landlords  to  do  what  they  like  with  their 
own,  cannot  for.  a  moment  be  questioned,  for  there  is 
no  country  where  indisputable  rights  are  more  intio- 
lable  than  in  England.  Bat,  in  questions  of  national  po  • 
licy,  which  involve  the  well-being  of  the  community  at 
large,  it  is  hardly  becoming  in  landlords  to  insist  upon 
their  strict  and  exclusive  rights.  Tenant-right,  as  has 
been  said  over  and  over  again,  atanda  upon  its  own 
rights,  and  it  requires  only  to  be  understood  to  be  im- 
mediately conceded  by  the  great  tribunal  of  the  nation, 
on  the  broad  piiaci^ca  of  common  juatioe.  A  good 
landlord  naturally  reqnireagood  and  reaponsible  tenanta, 
men  who  have  a  sulBciency  of  ct^ntal,  and  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  moat  approved  and  acientific  modea  of 
agriculture.  But  where  are  each  men  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept you  mean  thoae  who  have  money  but  who  will  not 


mveat  it  on  bad  aeonrity  ?    When  an  enterpriamg  teoaat 
expenda  hia  capital  on  the  land,  if  he  does  reap  the 
benefit  of  his  industry  and  outlay,  the  ianlt  cannot  be  b 
the  land,  but  it  may  be  in  the  circamatanee  that  adfan- 
tage  is  taken  of  better  farming  to  raiae  the  rente,  orbs 
may  unexpectedly  be  compelled  to  quit  hia  hoUing,  and 
then  hia  caae  ia  bopeleaaly  annk,  and  be  haa  no  rsmnne- 
ration  or  redress  of  his  grievances.    On  the  other  haad, 
a  landlord  may  have  a  bad  tenant,  who,  not  studytQg 
his  own  intereste,  neglects  the  property  of  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  and  leaves  the  land  in  an  impoverished  sod 
haraaaed   condition.      Tenant-right    providea  agaioit 
both   these   contingencies,    which    operate   so  uufs- 
vonrably  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  aoiL    If  tbs 
landlords  now  stand  out  on  their  inalienable  righte  and 
refuse  to  enter  into  any  compact  with  theur  tenante  for 
a   longer    period    than    one    year,    then  the   control 
over  their  property  may  not  be  interfered  with;   then 
they  must  bear  in  mind   that    we  are  living  in  peeu' 
liar  times,  when  it  is  necessary  to  tax  to  the  very  ut- 
most the   powers  of  the  soil.    We  are  seriously  af- 
.fected  bf  our  relationship  with  Irehmd.     It  is  next  to 
madness  to  talk  of  a  repeal  of  the  union  between  Eng' 
land  and  Ireland,  when  we  are  so  disinterested  in  oar 
endeavours  to    relieve  the  starving  Irish.     But  laad 
going  out  of  cultivation  ia  Ireland,  instead  of  Irish  bop 
being  reclaimed,  lays  upon  English  agricnlturiste  the 
exti'aordinary  necessity  of  raising  as  large  crops  as  pos- 
sible from  Uie  soil  of  England,  and  in  as  rapid  succes- 
sion as  to  courses  as  our  climate  will  admit  of  and  ddU 
and  enterprise  will  insure.    A  greater  abundance  of  tbe 
fhiits  of  the  earth  are  required  in  England  at  this  mo- 
ment, at  the  same  time  we  have  cause  to  be  thsnkfnl 
to  Frovidenoe  that  we  have  something  to  spare  for  the 
cause  of  charity  after  supplying  our  own  wants.  Tensnt* 
right,  then,  ought  at  once  to  be  placed  on  aome  sort  of 
legislative  foundation.    For  a  preliminary  measure  Mr. 
Pnsey's  Bill  seems  to  be  as  well  conceived  as  can  be  at 
first,    and  whatever  defects  may  be  discovered  in  tiie 
working  of  it  can  be  amended  afterwards.     Difficulties 
dismay  the  sluggard,  as  if  he  saw  a  lion  coming  before 
him.    It  is  something  to  have  made  an  approach,  by 
the  medium  of  law,  to  give  a  more  commercial  character 
to  the  transactions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  is  very 
unbecoming  at  least  for  landlords  to  be  detected  windBg 
when  the  machinery  comes  to  be  considered  by  whid 
their  movements  and  those  of  thehr  tenanta  are  to  be  re- 
gulated, for  ih9  benefit  ofwcieiy.    Property  must  b« 
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looked  upon  pUlosopbicaUy  and  actoall/r  at  w«U  u  on  j 
higher  grounds,  u  a  stewardship  or  trust.  So  says , 
Dminmood :  **  Property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights."  The  Hon.  W.  R.  Rous,  be  it  observed  by  me, 
to  do  him  justice,  subscribes  to  this  dictum,  and  he  neither 
desires  nor  expects  to  see  landlords  having  over  from 
Scotland  intelligent  men  to  farm  for  them  at  7s.  or  lOs- 
per  acre.  But  suppose,  for  the  sike  of  ajguirent,  a 
landlord  to  be  induced,  by  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pusey's 
Bill,  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  being  independent  of 
tenants,  and  to  depute  his  interests  in  the  soil  to  the 
care  of  numerous  agents.  He  would  probably  find  that 
rents  paid  better  than  responsible  culture.  It  is  well 
known  that  Norfolk  stands  in  the  highest  position 
among  the  counties  of  England  for  its  agriculture,  and 
it  ia  desirable  that  by  means  of  some  enactment  that 
good  system  of  cuUl^ation  should  become  general 
throughout  the  country,  which  has  been  induced  in  Nor- 
folk by  a  regard  to  the  mutual  interests  of  landlord  and 
tooant.  Last  Monday  week  Mr.  Shaw  mentiooed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  rental  of  Norfolk  was  two 
millions  per  annum,  a  condnsive  proof  that  this  country 
has  both  good  landlords  aad  good  tenants.  Mr.  John 
Postle,  at  the  meeting  before  alluded  to,  well  saidi 
**  Neither  did  be  admit  that  he  farmed  for  the  commu- 
nity, be  fanned  for  himself,  profit  being  the  basis  of  all 
boftiness.  No  man  either  could  or  would  long  carry  on 
tn  unprofitable  bnsineis."    'Arae  enough  this.    A  man 


thinks  of  himself  chiefly  who  makes  money  by  farming. 
But  farmers  are  not,  as  it  is  well  known,  isolated  cha» 
racters ;  they  occupy  a  relative  position  in  society,  and 
the  bulk  of  their  produce  they  must  bring  to  market, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community:  and  hence 
it  is  that  he  who  produces  most  is  the  best  friend 
to  the  consumer ;  for  political  economi&ts  are  agreed 
that  an  enlarged  supply  tends  to  bring  down  prices,  that 
is  of  course  supposing  the  consumers  not  to  be  increased 
in  number.  But  the  arguments  prevailed  last  session  of 
Parliament,  when  the  corn-laws  were  under  discussioOi 
that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  increasing  at  so 
great  a  rate  that  it  was  absolutely  incumbent  on  the  Le« 
gislature  to  have  recourse  to  every  available  means  for 
opening  up  fresh  channels  of  supplying  the  necessaries 
of  life.  With  accumulated  weij^bt  may  not  this  plea  be 
urged  in  favour  of  tenant-right,  considering  the  present 
critical  position  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  to 
mention  France.  In  fact,  under  a  new  or  modified 
shape  the  arguments  of  the  Protectionists  are  reacting  on 
the  free-traders.  An  eloquent  public  writer  observes  i 
*' It  is  a  maiim  of  jurists  that  possession  of  land  is 
only  held  by  its  culture ;  that  man  in  effect  has  no  right 
in  the  soil,  except  to  make  it  show  forth  the  Creator 'i 
bounty,  and  render  it  grateful  apd  acceptable  to  linmao 
life.  Die  principle  may  be  extended  to  the  pussessios 
of  empires."  Your's,  &c , 

March  20.  A  £VMCMM1« 


BREEDING    OF    HORSEa 


I  ax  quibei  allqaM  ^equlrltur,  nihil  agrleul* 
tura  mcliut,  nihil  ubenus,    '"*'   ^  ' —    "^"  *'"  ~'  '^ — '- 


Omntam   __  .        , 

i  melius,  nihil  ubenus,  albll  dulelui,  nihil  libera  bomiop 
digniut.*' 

While  agricnltnrs  was  a  mere  dry  bundle  of  eoapirioal 
rules,  still  shiliing  aooording  as  individual  pr^ndice  or 
temerity  predominated,  whilst  among  hoabandmen  them - 
seWea  it  consisted  of  little  else  tbm  traditionary  lore, 
gleaned  from  practices  sanctioned,  indeed,  by  imme- 
morial usage,  but  the  principles  of  which  were  often- 
times misunderstood,  more  often  entirely  overlooked, 
while  men  were  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  of  results 
only,  or  never  employed  further  than  their  most  overt 
and  proximate  causes,  without  laws,  vrithout  system, 
without  scientific  embodiment,  it  could  not  form  a  sub- 
ject for  the  study  of  the  scholar  in  his  closet,  who  i» 
mainly  conversant  with  theoretic  reasoning  and  demon- 
strable truths.  The  lapse,  however,  of  a  very  few 
years,  after  commencement  was  once  made,  has  sufficea 
to  remedy  this  want  with  a  despatch  so  rapid,  a  lavish- 
ness  so  overflowing,  that  one  hardly  knows  whether 
more  to  admire  the  inveteracy  of  the  defect,  or  the 
promptitude  of  the  supply.  And,  verily,  it  were  pass- 
ing strange,  if  even  the  pettiest  and  least  respect  tble 
trade  had  its  appropriate  art,  yet  husbandry,  of  so  para- 
mount and  universal  an  interest,  be  denied  it — NuHnm 
dictre  mitUtnarum  r$rum  art  em  etttt  guum  minimarum 
tine  arte  nulla  tit,  nominum  ett  parum  considerate 
loguentium  otgu§  in  minimis  rebut  errnntium.  That 
Other  causes  have  been  at  work  in  furthering  this  very 


desirable  ooBsaflBmation  may  not  be  gainsayed,  bntthat 
to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  it  is  chiefly  attribnttbio 
most  be  conceded  by  all.  Sprengel,  Liebig,  end  MuU 
der»  among  foreigners^Davy  and  Johnstone,  among  oar 
own  ooontrymen^are  we  to  thank  that,  in  lien  of  tht 
rambling,  fitftil  efforts  of  empiricism,  we  have  now  the 
unerring  coherent  proeeasea  of  true  adenoe  (  for  inata* 
bility,  steadfastness ;  for  meagre  partial  notices,  a  copions 
and  elaborate  literature,  wherein  rt  suits  are  painfully 
traced  to  their  causes,  the  various  conditions  needful  to 
ensure  them  accurately  registered,  new  laws  enunciated 
and  verified  by  manifold  essays,  apparent  contrarieties 
satisfactorily  reconciled,  and  seeming  identities  for  eTer 
sundered.  Seeing,  then,  that  agriculture  has  received 
its  most  remarkable  impulse  from  without,  seeing  that  it 
is  indebted  to  extrinsic  aid  for  the  honourable  position  it 
now  occupies,  I  am  emboldened  to  bespeak  the  attention 
of  Herefordshire  farmers  to  the  advice  a  bookish  man 
ventures  to  proffer  touching  one  division  of  their  c^llingi 
namely,  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  horses.  That  this 
is  a  subject  which  is  daily  becoming  more  importanti 
that  it  promises  every  year  to  be  the  most  remunerative 
investment  of  his  capital  the  husbandman  can  make,  to 
any  one  who  has  noted  with  an  observant  eye  the  present 
indications  of  the  great  horse  fairs,  must  be  abundantly 
obvious.  Ilowden,  Homcastle,  Stourbridge,  and,  in 
our  own  county,  Bramptan  Bryan,  are  no  longer  the 
same  amply  supplied  marts  which  they  were  a  dozen 

'  2  c  2 
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yetn  ago.  That  tliii  is  true  of  the  last-cited  place  your- 
■elves  are  eye-witneiiea ;  and  that  it  if  no  less  univer* 
saUy  trae,  may  be  gathered  from  the  onanimoiis  testi- 
mony furnished  by  newspapers  rdatiTe  to  the  other 
famous  horse-staples.  At  the  meeting  at  Goodwood,  in 
the  antnmn  of  the  past  year,  we  were  informed  that  the 
two  topics  which  equally  dirided  and  distracted  the  deli- 
berations of  that  assemblage  of  advocates  of  protective 
duties,  were  the  impending  ruin  which  the  relaxation  of 
the  com  laws  threatened  to  the  agriculturist,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  hunters  for  the  ensuing  season. 
Again,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Veterinarian ^  we  are 
advertised  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the 
Queen,  that  whereas  ''twenty  years  ago  a  purchaser 
would  have  had  no  difficulty,  when  looking  into  the 
stables  of  Messrs.  Anderson,  Dyson,  Elmore,  Tilbury, 
Sheward,  and  others,  of  finding  at  least  some  fifty  200 
guinea  horses  for  his  inspection ;  he  may  now  look  in 
vain  for  a  tenth  of  that  number,  and  stOl  be  disappointed, 
it  bemg  but  too  true  that  the  superior  riding  horse  or 
valuable  hunter  has  become  almost  a  rara  avie  as  com- 
pared with  former  days."  Moreover,  that  the  demand 
is  not  merely  of  a  temporary  nature  may  be  fairly  in- 
lierred  from  the  number  of  public  works  in  progress  that 
erave  a  constant  supply  of  horses  of  almost  every  de- 
loription ;  and,  also,  because  it  is  a  physiological  fret, 
that  no  country  can  rear  a  race  of  horses  at  all  compa- 
rable with  that  nurtured  by  the  soil  and  climate  of  these 
kingdoms,  as  is  very  pertinently  illustrated  by  what 
Mr.  Goodwin  records,  in  the  article  above  quoted,  re- 
specting the  "  Creams''  transported  from  Hanover  to 
Cumberland  Lodge  in  Windsor  Park,  "  where,  in  a  frw 
years,  their  progeny  became  so  large  in  sise,  that  all 
those  bred  there  were  no  longer  a  match  for  the  small 
ones  in  the  royal  stables,  which  had  come  from  the  same 
stock  in  Hanover :  that  after  the  peace,  the  whole  stud 
being  sent  beck  to  Hanover,  the  supply  became  so  dimi- 
nutive again,  from  the  same  mares  in  Hanover,  that  they 
.were  under  the  necessity  of  onoamore sending  for  mares 
in  order  to  oommence  afresh  breeding  the  creams  in 


England."  Nor  is  it  needful  to  do  more  tiian  barelj 
advert  to  what  must  ever  give  us,  u  breeders,  a  moit 
decided  advantage  over  other  nations,  the  tnexhsnstible 
storehouse,  to  be  found  in  our  racing  stnds,  of  the  best 
stallions.  In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demsnd,  and 
recruit  our  wasted  stocks,  Mr.  Goodwin  goes  so  &r  u 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  company  to  undeitikt 
the  breeding  of  horses.  Meanwhile,  the  main  cause  of 
this  dearth  of  good  horseflesh  he  is  disposed  to  find  in 
the  annual  purchase  by  foreigners  of  our  best  mares ; 
and,  certainly,  not  twenty  years  back  I  myself  can  well 
remember  that  frrmers  might  lie  seen  riding  to  market 
mounted  on  some  of  the  finest  mares  that  ever  carried  a 
saddle ;  whereas,  now  they  are  fiiin  to  put  up  widi  i 
superannuated  jade,  stunted  pony,  or  leggy,  immature, 
colt.  But,  however,  this  is  by  no  moans  the  sole  or 
principal  source  of  the  scarcity  in  question  ;  yonrselfes 
may  be  taxed  too  justly  with  contributing  to  produce  it, 
by  the  indiscreet  treatment  of  your  filly  foals.  When  i 
foal  of  this  sex  is  dropped,  you  deplore  your  ill  lack, 
regard  it  as  scarcely  worth  rearing,  and  so  leave  it  to 
take  its  chance,  and  shift  for  itself  as  it  best  may  :  if. 
maugre  your  neglect  and  illiberal  usage,  it  ahould  happen 
to  turnout  better  than  your  deserts,  it  finds  its  way  mto 
the  market  along  with  the  colts,  and  is  disposed  of,  whils 
such  as  prove  no  other  than  your  niggardly  treatment 
might  warrant  you  to  expect,  and  are  quite  unsaleable, 
are  reserved  to  breed  from,  to  perpetuate  and  chronide 
your  folly  in  produce  as  worthless  as  the  dam,  and  lend 
a  false  sanction  to  the  usual  allegation  tliat  horse-breed- 
ing  is  not  remunerative.  Why  it  is  not  so,  as  at  pre- 
sent conducted,  but  how  it  may  be  made  so,  espedsllj 
in  the  existing  state  of  the  market,  I  wHI,  as  room  csn 
be  spared  me  in  the  columns  of  our  invaluable  connty 
paper,  and  leisure  serves,  endeavour  to  substantiate,  at 
the  same  time  pointing  out  the  common  errors  which 
lead  to  inevitable  failure  and  CDSure  disappointment. 


Liomintttr,  Feb.  8. 


♦iXiirroc. 


8T8TEM    OF   REARING   CALVES  AS   PRACTISED   IN  NORTHUMBERLAND  AND 

TWEEDSIDE. 


In  the  February  number  of  "  The  Farmer's  Magasine" 
is  a  paper,  by  S.  A.  Bates,  Esq.,  "  On  the  Treatment 
of  Calves. "  As  the  plan  recommended  diifers  materially 
frt>m  that  long  practised  with  success  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, where  large  herds  of  cattle  are  kept,  and  thousands 
of  splendid  animals  fatted  for  the  markets  of  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  it  may  not  be  use- 
less to  those  farmers  commencing  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
to  state  shortly  the  system  followed  m  this  district. 

The  farmers  of  North  Northumberland,  and  the  ad- 
joining portions  of  Roxburgh  and  Berwickshire,  have  a 
peculiar  facility  in  obtaining  a  large  number  of  calves  for 
rearing,  without  tl-  expense  of  keeping  a  very  numerous 
stock  of  cows ;  each  farm  labourer,  or  hind  *   (as  he  is 

*e  called)  having,  as  a  part  of  his  hiring  or  wages,  a 


cow  kept.  These  animals  vary  in  every  conceivable 
degree  of  cross,  from  the  black  West  Highland  kjloe, 
the  poUed  GaUoway  and  Ayrshire  oow,  to  the  noble  snd 
massive  short-horn.  The  most  part  have  several  crossei 
of  good  short-horn  blood,  and  their  produce  is  invariably 
got  by  a  short-horn  bull,  and  willliBed  to  sixty  or  seventy 
—sometimes  eighty— stones,  of  fourteen  pounds  to  ^ 
stone.  The  calves  are  all  purchased  by  the  farmers  j  so 
that  a  farmer  having  twelve  men  has  the  command  of 
twelve  calves,  to  add  to  the  number  produced  by  bit 
own  cows. 

The  calf,  as  soon  as  dropped,  is  removed  from  iti 
mother,  which  is  kept  in  a  house  or  byre,  fastened  by  » 
chain  round  the  neck  to  an  upright  stake ;  the  byre  con- 
taining a  number  suited  to  the  rise  of  the  frrm.    The 
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ealf-houM  it  diyided  by  railB  into  •qoare  pens,  each  only 
large  enoogh  for  one  inmate ;  as  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  keep  them  leparate  to  prevent  them  from  sucking 
each  other,  and  tiiat  eaeh  may  get  iti  own  share  of  food. 
A  portion  of  the  beasting  or  first  milk  is  given,  and 
some  add  a  little  castor  oil,  bnt  it  is  not  a  general  prac- 
tice. The  beasting  is  provided  by  an  all-wise  Creator 
with  a  laxative  quality,  and  carries  off  from  the  alimentary 
canal  the  viscous  matter  always  found  gorging  the  in- 
testines  of  newly  bom  animals. 

For  the  first  week  the  cow  is  frequently  milked  to 
break  the  udder  and  prevent  fever,  and  a  little  of  the 
milk  is  given  three  or  four  times  a-day  to  the  calf,  care 
being  taken  not  to  overload  its  stomach.  After  the  first 
week  three  quarts  of  new  milk,  night  and  morning,  is 
considered  sufficient  for  a  calf;  and  if  the  mother  prove 
a  good  milker,  one  or  two  other  calves  are  purchased, 
to  consume  the  extra  milk,  and  to  add  to  the  stock. 
Calves  are  regularly  brought  to  the  country  markets 
from  Newcastle,  Shields,  and  other  towns  where  cows 
are  kept  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  milk ;  and  these 
added  to  the  numbers  produced  by  the  cows  of  the 
servants,  yield  an  ample  supply ;  so  that  with  four  good 
cows  a  farmer  may  easily  rear  sixteen  calves  each  year. 

At  three  weeks  old  a  little  hay  is  given  in  a  rack,  and  a 
small  manger  hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  rails  is  sup. 
plied  with  a  little  cake  and  some  slices  of  turnips — 
which  food  is  increased  with  the  age  of  the  calf.  If 
more  calves  are  rearing  than  the  milk  will  support,  a 
drink  Is  made  to  eke  out  the  allowance  of  milk :  various 
means  are  resorted  to ;  one  farmer  using  oatmeal  gruel, 
another  the  water  from  boiled  wheat,  some  sago ;  but 
the  food  most  nearly  approadiing  milk,  and  most  con- 
genial to  the  constitution  of  the  calf,  is  a  gruel  prepared 
by  boiling  bean  or  pea  meal  in  water,  and  adding  the 
warm  gruel  to  the  quantity  of  milk  which  can  be  spared 
for  each  calf;  making  the  whole  about  four  or  five 
quarto  per  head  for  a  calf  of  a  month  old ;  and  no  animal 
i^onld,  except  in  esses  of  necessity,  have  any  of  these 
messes  until  about  that  age.  As  they  get  stronger,  eat 
more  turnips,  hay,  &c.,  more  of  the  artificial  drink 
may  be  given,  and  more  of  the  milk  kept  for  the  younger 
part  of  the  stock.  When  from  three  to  four  months 
old  they  may  be  weaned,  giving,  if  in  winter,  a  full  sup- 
ply  of  turnips  sliced,  and  hay,  with  1  lb.  a-day  of  cake, 
or  an  equivalent  in  bean  meal.  As  soon  as  the  grass  is 
forward  enough,  they  may  be  turned  out  during  the  day 
to  harden,  and  after  a  week  left  out  all  night,  except  in 
rainy  weather.  In  October  they  should  be  housed  at 
night,  and  given  turnips  (without  the  tops)  in  a  green  field 
during  the  day  ;  but  if  housed,  very  few  tamips  should 
be  allowed,  and  in  lieu,  2  lb.  of  cake,  which  keeps  them 
in  excellent  store  condition,  and  is  a  great  preservative 
from  that  scourge  of  yearlings,  the  black-leg  or  black- 
quarter,  and  which  is  more  apt  to  attack  them  if  fed  on 
turnips  with  the  leaves.  Many  nostrums  are  recommended 
to  prevent  this  disease,  but  the  best  preservative  is 
regular  feeding,  and  giving  a  share  of  dry  nourishing 
food,  such  as  oU-cake,  bean  meal,  or  erushed  com. 


•  See  Mr.  Grey's  Beport,  "  On  the  Fsrming  of  Northumber* 
land.'* 


If  it  be  desired  to  feed  off  the  animals  at  two  years  old» 
they  should  be  kept  fully  supplied  with  cake,  and  be 
pastured  on  the  richest  old  sward,  and  the  second  winter 
get  lull  turnips  with  a  little  cake  or  bean  meal,  &o. 
Yet,  in  this  neighbourhood  few  farmers  give  cake  except 
to  young  stock,  fattening  off  their  three  year  olds  with 
white  tamips  up  to  Christmas,  and  Swedes  after  that, 
and  a  daily  supply  of  oat  straw.  This  may  appear  a 
startling  assertion  to  many  south  country  fermers,  yet  it 
ia  strictly  trae.  Hundreds  of  fat  oxen,  of  sixty  to 
eighty  stone,  are  sold  weekly  in  the  northern  markete 
that  have  tasted  nothing  during  the  winter  months  save 
tamips  and  straw,  and  are  innocent  of  even  a  monthiul 
of  bad  hay.  O.  Dabliko. 

H9ii<m  Houiitmar  WooUr,  Eeb.  20. 


REVIEW. 


COATBS'S  HERD-BOOK.    Vol  7. 

Br  H.  SniAFfoKD. 

London:  J.  Rogerson, Norfolk-street,  Strand,  1847. 

In  a  work  of  thia  description,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  author  should  be  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  as  well  as  have  means  of  knowledge  at  hand 
to  obtein  from  the  breeder  satisfectory  information  on 
particular  pointe  in  the  pedigrees  of  animals  in  which  his 
own  experience  may  have  been  deficient.  Mr.  Strafford 
has  ably  executed  the  work,  and  gives  the  fullest 
and  most  specific  information  with  regard  to  the  pedigree 
of  the  several  bulls  and  cows  belonging  to  the  most 
celebrated  breedera  in  England.  The  alphabetical 
arrangement,  with  two  oopioua  indexes,  renders  a  re« 
ference  to  any  particular  animal  or  breeder,  most 
complete ;  amongst  upwards  of  three  thousand  animals 
whose  pedigrees  are  given,  it  is  u  easy  to  find  any  given 
one  as  if  there  were  but  fifty.  It  is  illustrated  with 
beautifully  engraved  portraits  of  several  remarkable  ani* 
mals;  and  as  a  work  of  typography  it  reflecte  the  great- 
est credit  on  the  spirited  publisher.  Any  person  who 
prises  pure  blood,  and  wishes  to  breed  profiteble  cattle, 
will  find  it  his  interest  to  possess  himself  of  the  sevcntii 
volume  of  **  Coatee's  Herd  Book ;"  as,  for  the  want  of 
it,  he  may  experience  serious  loss. 


HARLESTON  FARMERS'  CLUB.-Sabjeete  for 
discussion  for  the  present  year. — March  81 :  The  Root 
Crop ;  Propriety  of  substitating,  to  a  greater  extent, 
Carroto  and  Mangel  Wurzel  for  Swede  Turnips,  in  con« 
sequence  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  latter  are  liable. 
April  21 :  Burdens  on  Land ;  The  Rent-charge.  May 
1 9 :  The  comparative  advantages  of  a  Dairy  and  Grasing 
Farm.  June  16 :  Agricultural  Education.  July  21 : 
The  system  of  Qkaning.  Sept.  15  :  Cattle  Epidemics 
and  Insurance.  Oct.  27 :  The  Housing  of  Stock  and 
adwitagea  of  Warmth  in  Fattening.  Nov.  24 :  The 
Game  Laws* 
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METEOROLOGICAL    DIARY. 
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43 

33     , 
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46 

34     , 
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47 
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58 
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59 
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B8TIMATRD   AVBRA0R8   OP  MARCH. 


Barometer.            I         Tl 

lenpomp^^^^r. 

'  high. 

30.77 

Low. 

28.87 

High. 
66 

Low. 
24 

Mean. 
43.9 

RBAL  AVBRAOB  TEMPBRATURB  OP  TBB  PBRIOD. 

Lowest. 
35.27 

Highest. 
49.5 

Mean. 
42.385 

Weather  and  Phenomena. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  notice  the  high  range 
of  the  barometric  column  during  so  long  a  period, 
and  to  compare  with  it  the  all  but  sunless  gloom, 
which  was  equally  remarkable.  The  heavy  snow 
furnished  the  supply  of  water  to  the  land  s  without 
that  (8th  February)  the  rains  about  this  part  qf 
Berftt  have  been  a  mere  nothing. 

Feb.  21.  —  Pleasant  and  warm.  22  and  23, 
gloomy,  keen  biting  air.  24,  fine  and  calm. 
Lunar  halo,  chilly  night,  and  frosty  in  the 
morning,  with  haze.  25,  fine  and  sunny.  86, 
and  27i  both  frosty ;  clouds  all  day,  the  evening 


clear.  88,  keen  morning,  clear  day ;  frost  luvss, 
and  clouds  form. 

LtJNATioN.— First  quarter,  22rd  day,  3h.  6m. 
afternoon. 

March  1  to  0,  with  constant  clouds,  a  trace  of  rain 
on  the  3rd— day  of  full  moon.  10,  some  sun;  scuds 
of  snow,  very  cold.  1 1,  still  more  sharp ;  but  here 
we  have  rarely  any  instance  of  the  low  degress  which 
are  elsewhere  noticed :  the  temperature  by  day  and 
night  is  far  more  equable.  13,  more  snow,  but  the 
wind  change ;  then  succeeded  that  season  of  bril- 
liant eun  which  our  table  above  registers:  the 
barometer  began  to  change,  and  the  mercury  unk 
gradually  till  on  the  19th  it  stood  at  39.50;  theOi 
with  a  few  floating  black  cumuli,  a  marvellous  phe- 
nomena presented  itself  at  9h.  30m.  to  50m.  in  the 
evening.  A  luminous  arch  of  pale  light  extended  it- 
self from  the  western  horizon  nearly  across  the 
heavens  to  the  direct  east ;  it  fluctuated  a  little,  but 
at  length  became  more  defined.  Passing  near  to 
Aldibaran,  in  Taurus,  it  ascended  to  the  two  ktan 
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of  Gemmi,  and  tbence  to  Arcturus,  or  rather  to  the 
sonth  of  it,  in  the  eaat.  Clouds  hid  the  beam,  and 
soon  after  10  ablaze  of  white  aurora  borealis  broke 
forth  at  due  north.  Gusty  winds  and  clouds  arose, 
and  thus  the  equinox  appeared  to  approach  with  a 
threatening  aspect ;  but  no  rain  fell,  the  weather 
improved,  and  now  the  cold,  sunny  weather  from 
the  east  has  returned. 

'Rie  truly  electro-magnetic  phenomenon  was  an 
occmrrence  of  rare  interest,  and  ought  to  be  chroni* 


cled.  It  is  highly  probable  ihat  the  two  ageneiM 
thus  manifested  almost  shnultaneously,  neotraliMd 
each  other.  Had  the  beam,  as  in  1836,  or  the 
aurora  been  alone  present,  wet  weather  would 
surely  have  followed;  as  it  is,  and  has  been,  agri- 
culture progresses  under  most  propitious  circum- 
stances and  aspects.  Rain,  gentle  warm  showtra, 
alone  are  wanted.  J.  Towima, 

Maidenhead  Thicket, 


CALENDAR    OF    HORTICULTURE.— APRIL. 


I  ]MX)pose»  in  commencing  this  article,  to  notice 
two  subjects  that  seldom  claim  the  gardener's  at- 
tention, and  thus  to  correct  some  errors  and  cus- 
tomary miscalculations.  In  the  first  place,  the 
equinox  (or  the  period  so-called)  is  at  hand,  and 
some  weight  has  been  attached  thereto' relating  to 
the  character  of  the  future  weather.  It,  therefon*, 
is  desirable  that  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  the  notion 
should  be  determined  by  repeated  observations. 
Bat,  de  facto,  there  is  no  real  eqmmo»,  or  any  cer- 
tain day  on  which  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at  pre* 
cisely  six  of  the  clock;  for«  since  the  calendars 
have  adopted  ^'a  mean  noon  and  mean  time 
throughout,"  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  never 
accord.  In  the  present  year,  the  sun  set  at  six 
p.m.  on  Sunday,  14th  March,  whereas  he  will  not 
rise  at  six  precisely  on  any  one  morning,  the  near- 
est  approach  to  that  hour  being  between  the  22nd 
and  23rd  days.  The  only  point  from  which  we 
may  date  our  equinoctial  observation  will,  there- 
fore, be  the  hour  at  which  the  sun  enters  Aries,  at 
his  intersection  of  the  equinoctial  and  ecliptic 
circles ;  and  this  will  occur  on  the  20th  day,  at  the 
17th  hour  33rd  minute,  aitrontmical  time  (24  hours 
to  the  day),  or,  in  other  words,  before  sunrise  on 
the  21st  March.  I  commence  this  notice  on  the 
18tfa,  and  intend  to  close  it  on  the  day  last  named, 
when  this  apparent  digression,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  brought  to  a  useful  close. 

One  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  the  rising 
year  has  been  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  mer- 
cury for  nearly  five  weeks,  during  which  there  was 
little  sun,  but  a  prevailing  stedfast  gloom.  The 
calendars  and  weather  diaries  will  record  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  late  winter ;  but,  in  passing,  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  a  greater  contrast  has  never 
been  presented  than  that  of  the  gorgeous  splendour 
which  at  this  moment,  and  for  several  days  past, 
has  made  the  third  week  of  March  so  remarkable. 
Rain  has  been  wonderfully  deficiexU  this  year.  One 
heavy  fall  of  snow  alone,  with  a  bilsk  thaw,  cer- 


tainly rendered  the  land  moist ;  but  as  a  whole, 
since  the  frost  unlocked  the  earth,  the  gardener  has 
been  highly  favoured  by  the  admirable  tempera- 
ment produced,  which  has  abated  fifty  per  cent,  of 
his  labour. 

OPERATIONS   IN  THE  KITCHEN-OaRDEN. 

Sow  ieo'kail  and  asparagus  for  new  plantations« 
or  to  raise  young  moveable  plants.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  both  these  vegetables  like  great 
depth,  laboration,  and  enrichment  of  earth;  they 
also  delight  in  salt,  so  that  many  pounds  may  be 
safely  mixed  with  the  soil  of  a  bed  thirty  inches 
deep,  ten  yards  long,  and  four  feet  wide.  If  the 
asparagus  beds  and  plots  have  not  yet  been 
dressed,  we  would  rake  them  thoroughly,  to  re- 
move stones  and  litter;  then  dress  over  the  rows 
with  three  inches  of  leafy  dung,  turn  a  shovelling 
or  two  of  the  upper  soil  of  the  alleys  neatly  upon 
the  dress,  and  replace  the  earth  taken  from  them 
with  strong  maniu^,  after  which  a  liberal  sprinkling 
of  common  salt  will  finish  the  work.  Sea-kail, 
after  the  crop  is  taken,  should  be  cut  over  level, 
the  ground  forked,  dressed,  and  salted,  between, 
but  not  over  the  crowns;  and  in  no  case  must 
salt  be  scattered  over  any  growing  plants.  And 
here  it  will  be  proper  to  caution  every  one  to  let  no 
particle  of  salt  fall  on  or  dose  to  box-edgings :  it 
is  fatal  beyond  everything  to  that  otherwise  iron- 
hardy  shrub. 

Broccoli* — Commence  sowing  early  for  winter 
and  spring  varieties,  as  Grange's  early  and  cauli- 
flower, the  Walcheren,  the  Portsmouth,  cream- 
colour,  and  sulphur,  and  Millers'  hardy  dwarf. 
Sow  in  rows,  a  few  inches  apart.  Sow  also  the 
borecoles,  Brussels',  Savoys,  York  cabbages,  and, 
at  two  or  three  times  in  the  month,  summer 
spinach,  lettuce,  salads,  radishes,  turnips,  and,  in- 
deed, all  the  approved  spring  crops,  according  to 
taste  and  quantity  demanded. 

Remember  the  often-prescribed  rule  of  sowing 
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peas  whenever  a  previous  crop  has  appeared.  Some 
direct  the  same  practice  for  beans ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  do  better  if  sown  largely  in  February  and 
early  March. 

Second  Week,  —  Commence  with  the  French 
beans  and  runners.  Warm,  dryish  ground,  driUs 
open  some  hours  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  are  es- 
sentials ;  but  previous  sowing  in<^pots,  to  be  ready 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  affords  the  best  security. 

Look  well  to  the  potatoes.  If  any  blotching  of 
leaf  appear,  sprinkle  salt  between  the  rows.  Try 
two  experiments — one  by  dredging  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  with  dust-lime,  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, and  soot,  which  mixture  develops  ammonia, 
and  at  the  same  time  checks  mildew ;  another  by 
cutting  back  the  haulm  to  within  a  le«f  or  two  of 
the  soil.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  disease  will 
appear  so  early  as  April ;  but,  since  we  know  no- 
thing of  its  actuating  cause,  and  some  writers  look 
to  aphis  or  mildew,  and  stoutly  defend  each  his 
own  theory,  it  mil  be  right  to  try  various  things  as 
remedies. 

Dress  artichoke  and  atparagus  early.  Trans- 
plant cabbage,  sea-kail,  and  cauliflowers.  The 
latter  does  admirably  in  asparagus  alleys,  when 
they  consist  of  nearly  all  dung. 

Attend  to  the  routine  of  earthing-up,  hoeing, 
weeding,  sticking  peas,  &c.,  and  to  all  the  offices 
of  cleanliness  and  good  order. 

PRUIT  DSPARTMENT. — OPEN  GROUND. 

Comparative  Remark.—On  the  21st  of  March, 
1846,  after  that  winter  of  extraordinary  mildness, 
when  the  thermometer  never  indicated  a  night- 
(tverage  of  any  degree  approaching  to  frost  through- 
out December,  January,  and  February,  and  when, 
as  a  consequence,  the  pear-blossoms,  and  those  of 
all  the  wall-trees,  were  either  open  or  just  expand- 
ing, I  registered  eight  degrees  of  actual  frost  before 
sunrise  (24<*  of  Fah.).  The  air  also  had  been 
frosty  from  the  18th,  the  sun  by  day  having  much 
power.  But  the  21st  was  the  climax,  and  by  it 
the  first  blooms  were  destroyed  or  paralysed  to  an 
extent  which  the  utmost  rigours  of  1814, 1829,  and 
1838  had  failed  to  approach.  Now,  in  1847^  after 
eleven  weeks  of  cold  if  not  severe  weather,  a  few 
apricots  and  peaches  show  the  tips  of  the  blossoms, 
and  the  spur-bearing  trees  are  scarcely  on  the 
move ;  yet  all  are  safe,  and  the  bloom,  though  late, 
will  be  very  fine  if  a  few  showers  and  mild  nights 
be  granted  to  us. 

I  say  nothing  of  pruning,  because  it  is  to  be  pre- 
■umed  that  by  the  Ist  of  April  that  process  will 
have  been  duly  completed ;  but  I  must  remind  the 
reader  that  disbudding  should  be  prepared  for.  And 
here  I  may  recommend  the  tyro  to  consult 
and  give  heed  to  those   articles  ^on  the  habits 


and  treatment  of  fruit-treea  which  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  is  giving  in  series  weekly ;  the  wood-cuts 
also  are  instructive,  and  appear  faithful.  Dis- 
budding is  a  gradual  process  :  it  implies  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  wood  shoots  upon  the  last  yeof't 
bearers — of  the  nectarine  and  peach  particularly— 
excepting  one  at  the  upper  extremity,  to  carry  on 
the  fiow  of  the  sap,  and  one  at  or  nearest  to  the  base 
of  the  shoots,  to  be  retained  and  encouraged  as  a 
successor  for  the  next  year.  Some  persons  leave 
an  intermediate  shoot,  in  the  event  of  acci- 
dents, &c. 

Vines  must  be  watched,  to  keep  a  due  supply, 
but  no  more,  of  fruitful  wood ;  or,  in  the  "  long* 
rod"  system,  to  provide  new  shoots  for  1848.  In 
1846  the  buds  were  expanding  in  March  1 

Figs  should  be  uncovered,  and  carefully  trained. 
On  the  south  coast  they  bear  admirably  mtbout 
such  tnuning,  but  they  should  always  be  planted 
against  a  wall  facing  the  south. 

FOROINO  DSPARTMENT. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons, — ^Attend  to  the  heat: 
stop  at  a  showing  fruit— with  cucumbers  particu- 
larly, lilt  the  lights  by  day,  in  sunny  weather; 
but  dose  by  two  o'clock,  with  a  full,  solar  heat. 
I  object  to  impregnation  whenever  the  fruit  is  in« 
tended  for  exhibition.  It  is  a  vital  process  so  for 
as  the  seed  is  concerned,  but  tends  to  injure  the 
figure  of  the  cellular  tissue  and  its  external  cover* 
ing.  lliese  circumstances  and  conditions  ought  to 
be  carefully  studied. 

The  vines  that  are  colouring  their  fruit  require 
air,  and  also  transparent  light-shadea  or  screens.  I 
have  seen  a  crop  scalded,  and  the  leaves  burnt,  bjr 
an  hour's  sun  :  a  diffused  light  is  most  beneficial. 
Gardeners  still  say  much  of  warm  and  protected 
borders.  One  of  the  first  fruit-growers  I  ever  con- 
versed with  cared  nothing  for  external  protection, 
or  rather  for  deep  coatings  of  manure.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "  the  entire  stem  of  a  vine  be  within  the  house, 
and  enjoy  its  warm  temperature,  the  whole  will  be 
safe."  My  experience  goes  with  his  belief;  but 
there  is  one  point  which  should  always  be  attended 
to.  The  outer  bed  or  border,  when  still  warm,  in 
September,  ought  to  be  so  covered  by  mulch,  orer 
wldch  tarpauling  or  boards  should  be  laid,  as 
to  retain  the  heat,  and  entirely  exclude  cold,  raiUi 
and  snow.  Never  sufiPer  the  bed  to  become  wet 
and  cold,  and  there  will  be  small  danger. 

In  proof  how  a  very  light  covering  will  protect 
plants  during  weeks  of  frost,  I  mention  the  fact 
that,  against  the  front  low  wall  of  a  small  stove,  I 
have  a  jasminum  revolutum :  the  heat  of  the  hot 
water  within  cannot  reach  it,  yet,  by  the  aid  of  only 
a  few  fronds  of  dry  fern,  laid  around  and  among 
its  foliage,  and  kopt  together  by  a  small  frame,  the 
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glass  of  which  had  heen  removed^  the  leaves  are 
now  quite  fresh  and  green. 

Space  is  not  sufficient  to  say  more  on  the  treat- 
ment of  other  departments.  The  weather,  however, 
claims  notice. 

The  equinox,  at  ingress  of  the  sun  into  Aries,  is 
past,  and  on  this  21st  day  of  March  the  wind 
south-west,  the  night  temperature  bland  and  gentle, 
and  that  of  the  day  at  noon  above  56^,  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  a  growing.  Rain,  however,  be- 
comes very  desirable. 

The  grand  meteoric  display  of  Friday  night,  the 


19th,  with  gusty  wind  and  rapidly-passing  black 
cumuli — these  phenomena  connected  with  an  en- 
jtire  change  of  wind,  that  had  occurred  with  the 
i  new  moon  of  the  l6th,  gave  threats  of  "  dire  por- 
'  tent."  Storm  and  rain— a  thoroughly  wet  equinox — 
!  appeared  certain  and  at  hand ;  but  no !  the  night 
!  passed  calmly,  the  20th  was  all  that  gardener  or 
!  husbandman  could  desire,  and  now  the  barometer 
is  gently  rising  from  its  lowest  depression  (29  in. 
1 50  cts.).  Let  us  hope  for  the  promise  of  bygone 
-  years— true  and  fertilizing  "  April  showers." 
'     March  21. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 

GENERAL     AGRICULTURAL    REPORT     FOR    MARCH. 


This  has  proved  an  unusually  propitious  month 
for  the  agriculturists.  During  nearly,  or  quite  the 
whole  of  it  the  weather  has  been  extremely  favoura- 
ble for  all  out-door  operations,  which  have  pro- 
gressed with  a  degree  of  rapidity  seldom  or  never 
recollected.  So  far  matters  are  very  satisfactory; 
but  we  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  our 
accounts  i-elative  to  the  appearance  of  the  growing 
crops  in  some  localities  are  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. The  young  wheats,  tdcen  as  a  whole,  are 
withered,  the  result,  possibly,  of  the  long-continued 
frosts;  yet  we  doubt  not  a  few  weeks  of  fine 
weather  will  set  matters  to  rights  in  this  particular. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  some  parties  to 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  manifest  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  fiurmers  to  increase  the  breadth  of  land 
under  wheat  culture  this  year ;  indeed  we  may  state 
that  the  quantity  of  land  sown  with  that  description 
of  produce  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  that 
had  down  for  wheat  cropping  this  spring,  has  never 
been  equalled  for  a  long  series  of  years  past.  This 
is  going  in  a  right  direction;  and  we  sincerely  trust 
that  the  evils  of  scarcity,  so  severely  felt  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  thus  averted 
in  future. 

We  regret  to  state  that  our  accounts  from  the 


sheep  in  this  country  is  smaller  than  at  the  same 
time  during  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  yet  the  quo- 
tations, from  causes  very  difficult  to  explain  (unless, 
indeed,  we  may  attribute  the  fall  in  them  to  the  in- 
creasing importations  of  provisions  from  Holland 
and  America),  have  had  a  downward  tendency. 
There  is  one  feature  we  may  notice  in  connexion 
with  the  cattle  trade,  which  is  in  itself  highly  im- 
portant—we allude  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  stock  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  butchers; 
in  fact,  we  may  state  that  the  weight  of  meat  has 
seldom  been  equalled,  llie  supply  of  old  hay  on 
most  farms  is  still  exceedingly  large ;  but  the  par- 
tial failure  in  the  turnip  crop  is  likely  to  have  a 
most  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  graziers'  in- 
terests during  the  present  year. 

Considerable  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  most  kinds  of  salted  provisions,  including 
butter.  Bacon,  the  supply  of  which  is  very  small, 
has  sold  as  high  as  80s.  per  cwt.  for  prime  small 
Waterford. 

Our  advices  from  Scotland  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  com  trade  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  was 
firm,  at  higher  rates ;  but  suppUes  having  increased 
towards  its  close,  prices  receded,  with  a  very  slow 
inquiry.    The  stocks  of  flour  have  been  very  much 


various  grazing  districts  relative  to  the  condition  of  |  reduced  in  most  of  the  large  towns, 

the  stock,  both  beasts  and  sheep  (but  more  parti-      Throughout  Ireland  there  has  been  a  full  average 

cularly  the  latter),   are    very  unfavourable.    The .  amount  of  business  doing  in  grain  and  flour ;  but 


epidemic  has  committed  most  serious  ravages 
amongst  the  beasts  in  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire, 
and  Norfolk ;  while  the  lambing  season,  even  allow- 
ing for  a  full  average  fall  as  to  number,  has  proved 
a  disastrous  one — immense  losses  having  been  sus- 
tained in  the  young  lambs,  which  have  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  disease  peculiar  to  that  observed 
in  the  beasts,  and  which  have  been  carried  off  in  a 
few  hours,    It  is  quite  evident  that  th^  supply^of 


prices,  owing  to  the  large  arrivals  of  Indian  com 
and  other  articles  from  England  and  abroad,  have 
not  been  supported. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST   MONTH. 

Since  the  date  of  our  last  month's  review,  con- 
siderable inactivity  has  prevailed  in  the  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  fat  stock,  and  prices  have  had  a  down- 
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ward  tendency,  say  from  2d.  to  4d.  per  Slbs.  This 
heaviness  in  the  trade  and  fall  in  value  are  attribu- 
ted principally  to  the  increased  supplies  of  home- 
fed  beasts  and  sheep  brought  forward,  and  to  the 
large  arrivals  of  salted  meat  and  other  provisions 
from  America  and  elsewhere.  On  a  comparison, 
we  fiad  that  beef  is  now  selling  in  Smithfieldat  2d. 
to  4d.,  mutton  quite  6d.,  lamb  6d.  to  8d.,  veal  4d. 
to  6d.,  and  pork  6d.  to  8d.  per  8lbs.  lower  than  at 
the  same  period  in  1846  —which  was  certainly  a  very 
dear  season.  Throughout  the  provinces  the  gene< 
ral  trade  has  been  in  a  very  sluggish  state,  but  the 
fall  in  the  quotations  has  not  been  so  extensive  as 
in  the  metropolis. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  lambs  has  been 
lost  in  the  principal  flock  districts  during  the 
month,  and  we  are  fully  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  no  considerable  increase  can  be  expected  in 
the  actual  supply  of  stock  in  the  country  for  some 
considerable  time  hence. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  actual  sup- 
plies ot  fat  stock  exhibited  in  Smithfleld  during  the 
p«at  month : — 

Head. 

BeasU 16J42 

Ck>w8 698 

Sheep  and  lambs 84,650 

Calves   907 

Pigs 2,440 

COMPARISON  WITH   FORMER  YEARS. 

March,  1845.    March,  1846. 

Beasts    13,400 12,679 

Cows 600 521 

Sheep  and  lambs  122,400 77>010 

Calves  396 731 

Pigs 2,041  ., 2,08) 

It  wUl  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  numbers 
of  beasts  brought  forward  during  the  month  just 
concluded  have  been  very  large,  and  that  those  of 
sheep  have  increased  in  comparison  with  those 
shown  in  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
The  bullock  droves  have  been  derived  as  under: — 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire    5,700 

Northern  districts #....    1,300 

Western  ditto 2,700 

Other  parts  of  England 2,000 

Scotland 840 

The  other  portions  of  the  supply  have  been  de- 
rived ftom  the  neighbourhood  of  London  and 
abroad. 

The  imports  of  live  stock  from  abroad  have  been 
liberal,  or  as  follows : — 
From  whence.         Oxen. 

Rotterdam  313 

Flushing  ........     — 

Nieu  Diep    20 

Harlingen    43 


Cows. 

Sheep. 

Calves. 

528 

380 

101 

.— 

324 

— 

139 

759 

10 

452 

182 

3 

Total 


S74     l«n9     li646       lU 


At  the  outports,  770  beasts,  500  sheep,  and  30 
calves  have  been  landed  (mostly  from  Holland) 
in  good  condition. 

Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall,  the  arrivals  of 
country-killed  meat  have  been  large,— vis.,  about 
seventy  thousand  carcasses,  while  the  general  de- 
mand has  ruled  heavy,  as  follows: — Beef  from 
2s.  4d.  to  3s.  4d. ;  mutton,  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  4d.;  lamb, 
5s.  to  5s.  lOd. ;  Veal,  48.  to  5s.;  and  pork,  3s.  6d« 
to  4s.  lOd.  per  8lbs.  by  the  carcass. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

It  has  seldom,  if  ever,  fallen  to  oar  lot  to  report  lo 
favourable  a  spring  sowing  as  the  present  has  been,  up  to 
this  time,  for  all  kinds  of  peas,  beans,  barley,  and  oati; 
indeed,  with  few  exceptions,  where  the  tarnipi  are  not 
all  consumed,  the  spring  sowing  may  be  almost  said  to 
be  completed,  and,  according  to  all  human  appcarancn, 
with  a  fair  season  to  succeed  so  favourable  a  seed  time, 
an  abundant  crop  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  next 
harvest.  Through  the  sharp  catting  frost,  and  the  very 
small  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  these  last  six  or 
seven  weeks,  the  turnip  land,  for  the  barley  sowing,  hts 
dressed  up  the  best,  with  the  least  possible  trouble,  that 
has  almost  ever  been  remembered.  The  sharp  frost  and 
cutting  winds,  however,  have  seriously  affected  some  of 
the  latter  sown  wheat,  which  has  been  sown  after  white 
clover,  tares,  or  anything  of  the  kind  which  left  the  land 
in  a  light  state  at  the  time  the  seed  was  sown,  especially 
upon  the  light  soiU  which  had  not  been  sheep-trodden  at 
the  time :  many  plants  appear  to  be  quite  dead,  and 
others  so  lifted  up  to  the  surface,  that  in  the  present  un- 
usually dry  state  of  the  weather,  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  mode  of  treatment  is  best  for  it*,  we  find 
some  are  rolling  it,  some  are  feeding  the  sheep 
upon  it,  with  mangels,  carrots,  &c.,  where  the  tamips 
are  finished;  and  were  it  not  for  the  snocessioa 
of  frosty  nights  and  dry  dusty  days,  we  thmk  the 
latter  a  very  desirable  plan.  We,  however  (antil 
some  change  in  the  weather  takes  place),  would 
recommend,  upon  all  dry  soils,  the  use  of  very  light 
harrows — or  what  is  much  more  desirable,  the  treading 
of  the  sheep  in  the  damp  of  the  morning,  when  there 
happens  to  be  no  frost.  It  is,  however,  very  gratifying 
to  observe  that  generally  the  plant  of  wheat  is  very  good 
and  promising,  and  although  late,  may  be  an  abundant 
erop ;  but  if  it  prove  so,  the  harvest  must  be  a  late  one. 
The  thrashhig  is  in  a  very  forward  state ;  barley  is 
almost  entirely  cleared  out,  scarcely  enough  being  left 
with  the  growers  of  it  for  the  pigs  and  fowls,  and  so  few 
wheat  stacks  have  been  visible  throughout  the  county 
and  Isle  of  Ely  for  many  yeara  past.  Keeping  (for 
stock),  through  the  failure  of  the  turnip,  has  been  scarce 
and  dear;  with  the  exception  of  hay,  which  has  been  at 
a  very  moderate  price  throughout  the  wi.iter,  and  is 
now  to  be  bought,  of  the  best  quality,  at  from  foar  to 
five  ponnds  per  ton.  The  fall  of  lambs  has  been  good, 
and  generally  come  strong  and  healthy,  although  great 
losses  have  been  ezperieaeed  in  some  flocks  through 
ewes  casting  their  lambs,  and  grsat  numbers  have  died 
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in  consequence  of  it,  and  other  contiogencies ;  whereas, 
many  ilock-mastera  have  never  had  ao  few  loaaea  as 
during  the  last  trying  winter.  Bat  little  doubt  exists 
that  a  heavier  crop  of  wool  will  be  produced  at  shear  day, 
where  sheep  have  been  moderately  well  kept,  than  the 
growth  of  last  year,  with  all  the  abundance  of  turnipsi 
thronghimt  the  previous  winter.  The  epidemic  is  still 
raging  amongst  some  flocks,  both  amongst  ewes  and 
Immbs ;  where  this  is  the  case,  the  wool  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  very  light,  as  some  of  the  animals  are  reduced 
almost  to  skeletons  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Some 
heavy  losses  have  been  felt  in  both  fat  and  store  beasts 
through  diseased  lungs ;  many  have  died,  and  others 
killed  to  prevent  entire  loss.  This  circumstance,  added 
to  the  very  low  price  of  meat  for  many  months  past, 
will  make  it  a  most  losing  year  for  the  graziers.  All 
out  door  operations  are  now  get  log  into  a  state  of  great 
forwardness,  considering  how  late  it  was  previous  to 
commencing  sowing,  See,  of  almost  every  kind.  But 
few  potatoes  are  likely  to  be  planted  this  season,  on  ac- 
oonnl  of  the  great  scarcity  of  seed,  and  the  consequent 
high  price,  added  to  the  fearful  loss  at  places  of  the  last 
year's  crop,  which  of  itself  was  almort  a  failure.  Good 
roots,  for  seed,  are  now  worth  from  four  to  bu  shillfngs 
per  bushel;  and  for  very  choice  ones  much  higher 
prices  are  given.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
plant  any  sets  from  a  pit  which  has  been  at  all  diseased, 
if  it  is  possible  to  procure  others.  The  mangeUwursel, 
where  properly  secured  at  the  time  of  clamping,  is  re- 
markably sound  and  good,  and  is  at  this  time  almost 
invaluable ;  the  sort  most  generally  approved  of  is  the 
yellow  globe.  The  white  Belgian  carrots  are  also  a 
good  substitute  now  for  the  failure  of  the  turnip  crop. 
Our  stock  markets  have  been  depressed  of  late,  through 
the  great  scarcity  of  food;  but  as  the  number  of  all 
kinds  is  very  short,  prices  must  advance  considerably 
when  the  grass  and  seeds  grow,  especially  as  the 
latter  (the  artificial  grass  seeds)  pud  so  badly  for 
growing  last  year,  that  but  few  will  attempt  the  same 
thing  this  if  the  stock  can  be  procured  to  feed  them  off 
with.  Good  red  cloverseed  may  now  be  bought  from 
4d.  to  5d.  per  lb. ;  white,  do.,  at  from  4id.  to  5d.,  and 
trefoil  at  from  2d.  to  2|d. ,  the  very  choicest.  Labourers 
are  well  employed,  at  good  wages,  with  a  fi^r  prospect 
of  a  continuation  at  the  present  price  of  com. — March  26. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES. 

Sia, — In  the  "  Farmer's  Magazine"  of  this  month  is 
a  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  Londoo  Farmers'  Club,  at 
which  I  find  that  innoculation  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
down  grass  lands  was  strongly  recommended  by  several 
eminent  agriculturists.  As  I  am  now  about  to  lay  dovm 
a  tillage  field  to  permanent  grass,  and  the  system  so 
highly  spoken  of  has  not  been  attempted  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, may  I  beg  the  favour  of  some  of  your  corres- 
pondent who  have  practised  it  to  inform  me,  through 
the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  the  particulars  of 
the  practice,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  adopt  it.    The  field 


is  now  under  turnips,  being  fed  off  with  sheep.      By  so 
doing,  both  they  and  you  would  much  oblige,  not  only 
myself,  but  many  agriculturists  in  this  county. 
I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A  MSUBBK  OP  TBB  WXST  HeRBFOBO* 

SHIRE  Farmers'  Club. 


ANSWERS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  QUERIES 

TITHB8   UPON   LAND  TAKBN   FOR  BAXLWAYB. 

Where  land  is  taken  for  railways,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  upon  which  the  tithes  are  com- 
muted under  the  Commutation  Act,  6  and  7  Will. 
IV.,  the  parties  taking  the  land  are  liable  to  the 
same  amount  as  was  paid  previously  to  its  having 
been  so  taken.  "  A  Subscriber"  is  informed  that 
the  railway  company  is  liable  from  the  time  that  it 
took  possession.  A  Tithe  Agent, 

And  Author  of  "  Annual  Tithe  Tables." 


In  reply  to  a  question  from  a  correspondent  as  to 
the  rearing  of  calves,  we  give  from  the  Mark 
Lane  Express  the  answer  to  a  similar  question  asked 
by  a  correspondent  in  that  periodical  on  the  Ist  of 
February  last ;  the  reply  we  insert  appearing  in  the 
paper  of  the  8th  of  February., 

''  SiBf-'In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  your  paper  of 
the  Ist  inst.,  I  beg  to  say  that  calves  may  be  reared 
without  milk  after  a  few  days  from  their  birth. 
Linseed  porridge,  made  by  boiling  a  quart  of  seed 
in  eight  or  ten  gallons  of  water,  and  further 
thickened  by  three  pints  or  two  quarts  of  flour ; 
oats  are  perhaps  best;  but  flour  made  of  the  large 
broad  bean,  or  even  the  common  field  bean  or  bar- 
ley, will  do.  This  should  be  given  new-milk  warm. 
"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"A Stock  Farmer/' 


NORTHIAM  FARMERS' CLUB.-At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  farmers'  club,  the  subject  of  "  draining," 
which  had  been  discussed  on  a  former  occasion,  was  re- 
sumed by  Mr.  Edward  Lord,  who  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Blaclcmao,  Mr.  M.  Body,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  James 
Selmes,  and  several  other  members.  A  long  extract,  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  from  a  work  of  Mr.  Mecbi's, 
which  that  gentleman  had  obligingly  presented  to  the 
society,  was  also  read  with  attention  and  interest.  At  the 
dose  of  the  discussion,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  meeting  that  the  most  efficient,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  economical,  mode  of  draining 
the  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  to  the  materials  used, 
was  either  with  pipes  of  not  less  than  1^  inch,  or  tiles 
with  soles,  at  a  depth  and  distance  varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Mr.  M.  Body  proposed,  as  a  subject 
for  discussion  at  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  society, 
on  Thursday,  April  1 — "  The  best  and  most  eoonomittl 
method  of  keeping  cart-horse  twa^n,— Sussex  Express* 
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AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


ALCESTER  FAIR  was  well  snppUed.  Good  Beef 
fetched  6^. ;  the  number  of  sheep  penned  was  very 
small ;  cows,  with  their  calves,  were  pnrchased  at  £14 
and  £\b.    Business  ruled  rather  dull. 

AXBRJD6E  FAIR  was  well  suppHed  with  poor 
stock,  cows,  and  calves,  and  there  was  also  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  fat  cattle.  Poor  stock  and  cows  and  calves 
met  with  ready  purchasers,  but  the  fat  beasts  mostly 
remained  on  hand.  Since  the  communication  by  railway 
with  the  district  around  Axbridge  a  large  quantity  of 
slaughtered  animals  find  their  wa^  to  the  London  mar- 
kets ;  and  the  great  depreciation  m  price  that  took  place 
last  Monday  in  Smithfield  had,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of 
making  the  butchers  unwilling  to  purchase.  It  is  very 
certain  that  the  adage  of  "up  com,  up  horn/'  this  year 
has  not  been  verified. 

ANDOVER  FAIR.— A  smaU  quantity  of  cheese 
was  offered  for  sale,  and  being  principally  of  the  best 
quality  it  met  ready  purchasers.  In  the  cattle  fair  a 
good  business  was  effected. 

ASHTON  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  show  of  homed 
cattle,  and  the  best  and  most  numerous  lot  of  sheep  ever 
shown  in  this  market.  An  unusual  number  of  young 
horses  was  exhibited,  and  a  very  fair  business  was 
transacted,  at  moderate  prices. 

BRIDGNORTH  FAIR  was  well  supplied  with  good 
fat  sheep  and  cattle  of  all  descriptions.  Sheep  fetched 
from  C^d.  to  6}d.,  some  prime  fetched  7d.  For  fiTe 
pens  of  capital  ewes  (not  sold)  from  54s.  to  56s.  per  head 
asked,  50s.  were  offered  and  refused.  Cattle  sold  very 
dull,  and  fid.  was  the  highest  price  obtained,  the  princi- 
pal part  sold  not  fetching  more  than  54d. ;  barrens  sold 
much  lower,  from  258.  to  30s.  per  head  less  than  last 
Febraary  fair.  Gocd  cows  and  calves  sold  well,  at 
prices  varying  from  ;f  14  to  jf  18  18.  There  was  a  hirge 
supply  of  horses,  mostly  for  agricultural  purposes; 
good  and  strong  ones  fetched  from  £18  to  25s. ;  horses 
of  superior  power  and  height  £40 ;  fair  hacks  from  i?12 
to  188.  guineas.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  pur- 
ehasess,  but  still  things  went  off  much  duller  than  at  the 
ktftfair. 

BALLY  BAY  FAIR  (IRELAND)  was  not  so  largely 
attended  with  black  cattle  as  might  be  expected ;  Uiey 
were  chiefly  dry  cattle.  Milk  and  springers  brought 
very  high  prices.  The  horses  were  of  a  very  inferior 
quality  ;  any  of  a  good  kind  sold  well,  and  brought  high 
^prices.  The  sheep  market  was  badly  supplied,  and 
little  businese  done. 

DERBY  CHEESE  FAIR.— There  was  a  consider, 
able  quantity  of  cheese  brought  to  our  fair.  The  sale 
was  not  bnsk,  and  we  believe  the  average  price  was 
about  638.  per  cwt.,  though  many  lots  were  sold  at  an 
average  of  GOs.  Of  course  there  were  some  dairies 
which  fetched  a  few  shillings  more  money. 

DERBY  FAIR.— There  was  a  very  hirge  supply  of 
beasts ;  not  many  sheep.  The  sale  was  very  dull,  and 
none  but  the  best  things  could  be  sold. 

GRANTHAM  FAIR.— There  was  a  fair  show  of 
stock,  for  which  high  prices  were  asked,  but  it  is  said 
little  business  was  done.  Prime  fat  beasts  were  in  de- 
mand, and  sold  well. 

The  ANNUAL  STOCK  MART,  held  at  HORN- 
CASTLE,  was,  as  usual,  well  attended.  Fat  stock  was 
in  request,  and  went  off  at  a  high  price ;  but  lean  ani- 
mals were  rather  a  drug,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
of  keeping.  The  supply  of  horses  was  very  limited  to 
what  has  been  seen  at  former  marts ;  but  those  brought 
were  rather  better  in  quality  than  usual. 

HBXHAM   FAIR.—  A  tolerable  show   of  cattle, 


which  met  ready  sale  at  high  prices.  An  indifferent 
show  of  horses,  and  little  business  done.  Pigs  plentifoli 
and  met  a  slow  sale  at  rather  lower  prices* 

MALTON  FAIR.— The  show  of  horses  was  very 
small,  and  anything  that  was  up  to  the  mark  met  widi 
ready  sale,  at  good  prices.  Good  draught  horses  were 
in  request,  and  sold  from  25/.  to  40/.,  and  choice  kinds 
for  hunters  from  45/.  to  60/.  A  very  poor  show  of  aag 
horses  and  coaching  colts  sold  at  good  prices.  Less 
business  has,  upon  the  whole,  been  transacted  than  for 
many  years,  owing  to  the  short  supply  of  good  horses. 

NEWARK  FAIR.— There  was  a  small  supply  of 
beasts,  which  did  not  make  so  much  money  as  was  ex- 
pected. Sheep  were  lees  numerous  than  at  the  same 
period  last  year,  and  were  also  dull  of  sale.  Of  horses 
there  was  an  average  supply  ;  but  the  quality,  with  f^ 
exceptions,  very  moderate.  There  were  7fi8  sheep,  47 
beasts,  and  27  pigs  penned  in  the  stock  noarket.  Lsst 
year  the  numbers  were :  9fi2  sheep,  40beast8,  and  57  pigs. 

RETFORD  FAIR.— The  attendance  was  not  nesr 
so  numerous  as  usual,  nor  was  the  business  transacted  of 
an  extensive  description.  The  show  of  sheep  was  ex* 
tremely  meagre,  but  those  offered  were  sold  at  a  dedins 
of  38.  or  4s.  per  head  from  those  prices  obtained  at  some 
of  the  recent  neighbouring  fidrs.  The  exhibition  of  stock 
was  somewhat  scanty  ;  hi  beasts  realised  from  fis.  9d. 
to  7s.  per  stone,  with  rather  a  heavy  sale.  Store  onei 
were  lower,  and  many  were  taken  away  unsold. 
The  show  of  horses  was  not  extensive,  and 
several  of  those  exhibited  were  of  an  infierior 
description;  nevertheless,  anything  likely  for  work 
fetched  very  high  prices.  One  good  cart-horss 
fetched  £60,  and  many  ruled  from  £30  to  £40,  What 
perhaps  tended  to  lessen  the  show  and  lower  its  charac- 
ter, was  the  fact  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  prs< 
vious  week  dealers  were  scouring  the  country  in  every 
direction,  and  buying  up  all  the  best  they  could  meet 
with.  And  this  morning  every  avenue  to  the  town  was 
beset  with  dealers  anxious  to  pick  up  everything  useful 
without  allowing  it  to  be  brought  into  the  f«ir.  We 
need  therefore  scarcely  say  that  everything  useful  wai 
sold  exceedingly  dear.  The  quantity  of  cheese  pitdied 
was  less  than  usual,  but  on  account  of  the  high  prices 
demanded  there  was  only  a  dull  sale  and  very  little 
business  done.  Nottinghamshire  dairies  obtained  firom 
60s.  to  70s.  per  cwt. ;  Derbyshire,  65s.  to  TOs. — prime, 
72s.  ;  Cheshire  728.  to  75s. ;  and  American  from  75s. 
to  80s.  per  cwt.  The  inhabitants  and  tradesmen  com« 
plain  at  the  paucity  of  business  done,  and  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  money ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  it  has  been 
one  of  the  duUest  affairs  of  the  kind  we  have  experienced 
for  several  years  past. 

STOURBRIDGE  FAIR.— There  has  not  been  a  good 
supply  of  horses.  Good  horses  have  fetched  high  prices, 
and  continue  to  do  so. 

YORK  FAIR.— A  large  number  of  purchasers  at- 
tended, and  those  who  required  horses  for  general  hack 
and  farm  purposes  had  plenty  of  choice ;  but  valuable 
horses  were  very  scarce.  The  animals  offered  met  with 
a  good  sale  at  high  prices.  The  cattle  market  was  only 
thinly  supplied,  especially  with  fat  beasts,  which  wars 
readily  disposed  of  at  fis.  fid.  per  stone.  Lean  beasts 
were  sold  at  somewhat  lower  price. 

DRAINAGE  OF  WASTE  LANDS  IN  FRANCE.- 
Chamber  or  Deputies.— On  Wednesday  M.  de  la  Hayt- 
Jonssdin  brought  forward  a  bill  for  the  improremait  of  the 
ooontiy  by  the  drainage  of  waste  lands.  The  honourable  mem- 
ber wu  addressing  the  House  in  liivoar  of  his  motioB  wfan 
the  oowrier  Idt  Paris. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING    THE    MONTH    OF    MARCH. 


Though  the  wmter  has  been  both  severe  aad 
protracted,  the  autumn-sown  wheat  appears  to  have 
escaped  injury ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
certainly  wears  a  thin  and  unpromising  aspect 
at  present,  and  we  have  heard  of  instances  where 
it  has  been  deemed  requisite  to  plough  it  up,  and 
rfr*sow  the  ground  with  spring  com ;  but  instances 
of  this  nature  occur  every  year.  To  draw  any  con- 
elusions  as  to  the  probable  result,  from  the  state  of 
•flairs  at  this  time,  would  be  a  perfect  waste  of 
time,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine  our  remarks 
to  merely  stating  that  nothing  of  a  decidedly  un- 
fitvourable  character  has  come  to  our  knowledge  in 
respect  to  the  appearance  of  the  plant.  A  back- 
ward spring  is  not  usually  attended  by  bad  conse- 
quences; indeed  there  may  be  said  to  be  much 
more  danger  in  a  premature  forwardness;  and 
should  Apiil  prove  propitious,  a  sudden  impetus 
would  be  given  to  vegetation,  which  would  soon 
alter  the  aspect  of  the  country.  Up  to  about  the 
middle  of  March,  the  weather  retained  its  winterly 
character;  but  since  the  13th  or  14th  we  have  had 
a  high  temperature,  with  occasional  light  showers. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  frost,  the  ground  was 
in  first-rate  condition  for  pbughing ;  and  no  impe- 
diment having  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  fidd- 
work  by  too  much  wet,  the  preparation  of  the  soil 
and  the  seeding  of  the  same  have  progressed  in  as 
satisfactory  a  manner  as  could  possibly  be  desired. 

Barley  and  oats  will  probably  be  cultivated  to 
about  the  usual  extent ;  but  of  beans  and  peas  a 
larger  quantity  than  in  ordinary  seasons  will  most 
likely  be  put  in,  as  these  articles  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  planted  instead  of  potatoes. 

Rather  important  fluctuations  have  taken  place 
in  the  price  of  wheat  within  the  month ;  during  the 
first  three  weeks  the  tendency  was  decidedly  up- 
wards, but  since  then  the  advance  has  been 
checked.  The  principal  cause  of  the  rise  has  been 
an  extensive  demand  for  wheat  for  exportation. 
Independent  of  the  quantity  taken  for  shipment  to 
Ireland,  purchases  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  on  French  account ;  and  though  the  foreign 
demand  has  lately  fallen  ofi;  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  scarcity  of  the  article  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands  wiH  cause  buyers  from  those 
countries  to  visit  our  markets  at  intervals  through- 
out the  summer.  The  exportation  of  British-grown 
wheat  on  a  large  scale  is  a  new  feature  in  the  trade; 
and  in  the  present  position  of  this  country,  the  cir- 


cumstance has  naturally  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  Purchases  have  been  made  for  France, 
on  the  east  coast,  to  an  extent  materially  to  affect 
prices ;  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  77s.  to  788. 
per  qr.,  free  on  board,  has  been  paid  for  fine  Lin- 
colnshire. Whilst  this  drain  has  been  steadily 
going  on,  the  consumption  at  home  has  also  been 
great ;  and  we  can  therefore  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion, but  that  the  quantity  remainmg  in  the 
hands  of  our  farmers  must  be  less  than  at  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  year  in  ordmary  seasons. 
That  such  is  most  likely  the  case,  we  have  ample 
reasons  for  believing;  firsUy,  because  the  last  har- 
vest was  not  particularly  productive  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  many  parts  the  yield  was 
described  as  decidedly  short ;  secondly,  because 
the  deliveries  have  been  on  an  unusually  large 
scale  during  the  last  six  months;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  great  inducement  which  the  high 
range  of  prices  has  held  out  to  growers  to  thrash 
out  freely.  As  there  are  no  means  of  arriviog  at 
the  actual  stocks  of  home-grown  wheat  in  the 
country,  this  matter  must  always,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, remain  in  doubt;  but  taking  a  common^sense 
view  of  the  subject,  the  probabilities  are  greatiy  in 
favour  of  our  supposition.  The  prices  recentiy 
paid  for  wheat  could  not  have  been  calculated  on 
when  the  New  Com  Laws  came  into  operation^ 
and  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  well  satis- 
fied the  growers.  Meanwhile  the  sale  was  but 
littie  interfered  with. by  foreign,  stocks  of  the  latter 
having  been  nearly  exhausted ;  whilst  by  holding 
back  too  long,  a  favourable  opportunity  for  realizing 
might  be  lost,  as  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  state  of  things  here  would,  immediately  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  winter,  attract  supplies  to 
this  country.  These  reasons  appear  to  us  con- 
vincing, and  we  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  quantity  of  English  wheat  remaining  is 
small. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  amount  of  foreign 
in  the  kingdom :  on  this  head  we  can  speak  more 
positively,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
the  granaries  at  all  the  leading  maritime  ports  are 
comparatively  empty.  In  London,  not  much  more 
than  50,000  qrs.  remain  of  the  700,000  qrs.  im- 
ported ;  and  at  the  outports  the  case  is,  we  believe, 
nearly  similar,  nine-tenths  of  the  enormous  impor- 
tations of  1846  having  been  consumed.  Such 
being  the  position  of  aflairs,  we  may  expect  a 
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feverish  trade  for  the  next  six  months ;  and  more 
than  ordinary  interest  attaches  to  the  result  of  the 
next  crop.  Fine  weather,  and  large  arrivals  of 
wheat  from  foreign  countries,  may  perhaps  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  short  stocks ;  and  in  the  event 
of  the  summer  proving  very  propitious,  rather  an 
important  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  article  might 
occur ;  but  we  must  confess  that,  under  all  circum- 
Btanees,  we  do  not  expect  a  low,  or  even  a  moderate 
range  of  prices.  Any  remarks  as  to  the  future 
must,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  be  looked  upon  as 
purely  speculative ;  and  though  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations relative  to  stocks  can  scarcely  be  classed 
under  that  head,  we  shall  not  use  the  data  thereby 
afforded  as  a  ground-work  for  entering  into  pre- 
diction. 

In  reviewing  the  course  of  the  trade  at  Mark 
Lane,  it  may  be  worthy  of  notice  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  wheat  originally  intended  for  the 
London  market  never  reached  its  destination,  having 
been  re-sold  at  the  ports  of  shipment  for  export  to 
the  continent ;  the  supplies  have,  therefore,  been 
moderate  from  the  east  coast.  The  quantity  ex- 
hibited at  Mark  Lane,  by  land-carriage  samples 
from  the  home  counties,  has  also  been  small.  It 
may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  prices  would 
have  advanced  if  our  own  millers  had  been  the 
only  buyers,  the  high  value  of  wheat  having  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  purchasers  for  local  con- 
sumption to  act  on  the  reserve;  but  an  impetus 
having  been  given  to  business  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month,  by  orders  from  France  and  Belgium,  a 
rise  to  the  extent  of  fully  5s.  per  qr.  was  established. 
On  the  1st  inst.  most  of  the  red  Essex  and  Kent 
wheat  was  taken  on  French  account,  at  rates  la.  to 
2s.  per  qr.  above  those  current  on  that  day  week ; 
subsequently  the  inquiry  increased.  On  the  8th  a 
farther  enhancement  of  2s.  to  3s.,  and  on  the  16th 
of  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  was  insisted  on  and  obtained. 
Since  then  the  foreign  demand  has  fallen  off,  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  prices  had  receded 
2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  from  the  extreme  rates  current 
on  the  15th  instant. 

Of  foreign  wheat,  the  quantity  remaining  at  this 
port  is,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  reduced  into 
a  very  narrow  compass ;  which  circumstance  has 
given  great  confidence  to  holders.  As  long  as 
English  wheat  rose,  foreign  advanced  with  it ;  but 
the  latter  has  not  been  much  influenced  by  the 
recent  downward  movement  in  the  former,  good 
Polish  Odessa  being  still  held  at  73s.  to  75s.,  and 
the  liest  red  Baltic  at  78s.  per  qr. 

By  the  latest  advices  from  the  North  of  Europe, 
we  learn  that  at  most  of  the  leading  ports  the  ice 
had  so  far  broken  up  as  to  allow  of  shipments 
being  commenced ;  the  scarcity  of  vessels  in  that 
quarter  is,  however,  likely  to  be  a  great  hindrance 


to  business,  and  as  the  French  have  for  some  time 
past  been  paying  higher  prices  than  our  merchants 
have  deemed  it  prudent  to  venture  on,  the  receipts 
from  the  Baltic  are  not  likely,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  be  very  lai-ge. 

The  flour  trade  has  been  less  active  than  might 
have  been  expected,  and  notwithstanding  the  rise 
which  has  Udcen  place  in  the  value  of  wheat,  the 
nominal  top  price  of  town-manufiictured  flour  has 
remained  stationary  at  658.  per  sack.  Norfolk 
households,  and  other  ship  sorts,  rose  Is.  to  2fl. 
per  sack  at  one  period ;  which  advance  was,  how- 
ever, afterwards  lost,  and  quotations  are  now  much 
the  same  as  they  were  at  the  cloee  of  February. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  barrelled  flour 
have  not  exceeded  a  shilling  or  two,  the  price 
having  ranged  from  40s.  to  42s.  for  the  best  brands 
of  United  States,  and  at  present  it  would  be  difficoU 
to  make  sales  to  any  extent  at  41s.  per  brl.  It  wui 
at  one  time  expected  that  this  article  would  be  taken 
largely  for  France ;  but  such  has  not  hitherto  been 
the  case,  and  the  quantity  remaining  in  warehoaie 
is  relatively  much  larger  than  that  of  wheat,  whilst 
a  further  addition  to  our  stock  may  be  confidently 
reckoned  on  by  fresh  imports  from  America. 

Though  English  Barley  has  come  to  hand 
sparingly  throughout  the  month,  the  supplies  hirs 
proved  more  than  equal  to  the  demand.  Since  ths 
weather  has  become  warm  many  maltsters  hire 
left  off  work,  and  even  the  finest  sorts  have  Istely 
been  difllcult  to  quit.  The  top  quotation  may  be 
considered  to  be  56s.  to  58s.,  which  is  2s.  lower 
than  at  the  end  of  last  month.  The  reduction  in 
prices  of  the  secondary  kinds  of  barley  has  been 
far  more  important,  rather  large  arrivals  from  abroad 
having  afforded  abundance  for  grindmg  purposes. 
Meanwhile,  a  material  falling  Off  has  taken  place 
in  the  demand  for  those  sorts  usually  used  for 
feeding,  which  may  J^  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  greater  number  of  pigs  were  slaughtered 
last  winter  than  in  ordinary  seasons,  inconsequence 
of  the  deamess  of  all  articles  suitable  for  fattening. 
This  circumstance  may  have  a  material  influencs 
on  the  value  of  the  common  sorts  of  barley  hereafter, 
and  perhaps  prevent  a  rally  taking  place.  At 
present  tolerably  heavy  samples  of  foreign  maybe 
bought  at  45s.  perqr.,  being  nearly  5s.  per  qr.  bs> 
low  the  prices  current  in  February. 

The  malt  trade  has  throughout  the  month  re« 
mained  in  a  very  depressed  state,  with  a  gradual 
decline  in  quotations ;  the  very  best  sorts  may  now 
be  procured  at  SOs.  to  82s.,  and  for  brown  malt  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  over  70s. 
per  qr. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  about  20,000  qrs.  of  oats 
have  been  received  from  Ireland  during  the  month. 
This  quantity  is  certainly  not  iarge,  being  hardlf 
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more  than  in  former  years  we  are  accustomed  to 
get  weekly  from  the  sister  isle;  but  in  the  existing 
position  of  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel, 
it  is  somewhat  singular  that  shipments  should  be 
made  at  all,  of  an  article  which,  according  to  quo- 
tations at  Limerick  and  other  leading  Irish  towns, 
is  dearer  there  than  in  the  English  markets.  From 
oiur  own  coast  the  arrivals  of  Oats  have  been  to  a 
fair  extent;  besides  which,  good  supplies  have 
reached  us  from  foreign  countries:  the  receipts 
have,  consequently,  been  fully  adequate  to  provide 
for  the  diminished  consumption.  That  the  con- 
smnption  of  oats  has  decreased,  and  hay  been 
largely  employed  as  a  substitute,  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  excellent  quality  of  the  latter  has  allowed  of 
its  use  more  extenitively  than  in  ordinary  years ; 
and  the  relatively  high  value  of  oats  has  been  a 
strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  employment  of 
any  cheap  substitutes.  The  principal  London  deal- 
ers have  all  along  acted  with  the  utmost  caution ; 
and  though  their  stocks  are  decidedly  low,  they 
appear  perfectly  satisfied  to  continue  to  work  on 
the  hand*to-mouth  system.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  middle  of  the  month,  prices  receded  fully  ds. 
per  qr. ;  afterwards  a  temporary  rally  to  the  extent 
of  about  Is.  per  qr.  took  place,  but  this  was  again 
lost  on  the  22nd,  and  we  must  quote  all  kinds  of 
oats  at  least  3s.  per  qr.  lower  than  at  the  close  of 
last  month. 

That  the  quantity  of  old  beans  remaining  at  the 
time  of  last  harvest  must  have  been  large  cannot 
be  questioned ;  for  though  the  yield  of  tlds  article 
was  undoubtedly  very  defective  in  1846,  the  sup- 
plies have,  up  to  the  present  period,  been  fully 
adequate  to  our  requirements,  with  very  little  as- 
sistance from  abroad.  Since  our  last,  all  kinds  of 
beans  have  been  greatly  neglected,  and  prices  have 
gradually  receded ;  good  ticks  having  lately  been 
sold  at  46s.  to  48s.,  and  good  harrows  at  50s.  to 
648.  per  qr.,  according  to  quality,  condition,  &c. 
In  j^y^ptian  beans  the  operations  have  been  of 
quite  a  retail  character,  at  a  decline  of  Is.  to  28.  per 
qr.  There  have  not  been  many  ofiers  of  the  latter 
to  arrive,  nor  has  there  been  any  disposition  to 
purchase  for  future  delivery. 

Choice  qualities  of  peas  suitable  for  sowing 
have  moved  off  rather  firmly  throughout  the 
month,  and  at  one  period  fine  white  touched  63s. 
and  maples  6C8.  per  qr. ;  these  rates  are  now, 
however,  no  longer  obtainable^  608.  for  the  former 
and  5Ss.  per  qr.  for  the  latter  being  the  extreme 
value. 

In  prices  of  Indian  com  a  very  material  reduc- 
tion has,  within  the  last  fortnight,  occurred:  at  this 
we  feel  no  surprise,  as  the  value  of  this  article  had 
mexk  fax  above  its  proper  position  in  relation  to 
that  of  wheats  and  it  was  therefore  to  be  expected 


that  upon  the  iirot  appearance  of  any  thing  like 
adequate  supplies  a  reaction  would  occur.  The 
extraordinary  high  rates  lately  paid  in  Ireland 
have,  as  might  have  been  foreseen,  drawn  supplies 
from  all  quarters ;  and  besides  good  arrivals  from 
the  United  States,  a  large  number  of  cargoes  have 
made  their  appearance  at  Cork,  from  Spain  and 
the  Mediterranean.  At  Liverpool  this  article  has 
receded  quite  lOs.,  and  in  the  London  market  there 
have  been  offers,  of  late,  of  cargoes  to  arrive  at 
12s.  per  qr,  below  the  extreme  rates  of  Feb. 
Whether  prices  have  yet  touched  the  minimum 
point  is  doubtful;  but  as  Indian  com  has  un- 
questionably become  a  favourite  article  of  food  in 
Ireland,  the  recent  fall  is  likely  to  increase  the 
consumption  considerably,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  supplies  will  be  speedily  cleared  off. 

We  have  nothing  further  to  remark  in  respect  to 
the  home  trade,  and  shall  devote  the  remainder  of 
our  space  to  a  brief  notice  of  the  position  of  the  fo- 
reign markets. 

The  advices  from  the  United  States  reach  to  the 
end  of  February.  About  the  middle  of  the  month 
great  excitement  had  prevailed  in  the  flour  and 
grain  trade,  but  the  news  brought  out  by  the 
Cambria  from  hence  had  tended  in  some  measure 
to  allay  the  ferment,  and  Western  Canal  flour  after 
having  been  sold  at  7  d.  60  c.  to  7  d.  75  c.  per  brL 
at  New  York,  had  on  the  27th  February  again  re- 
ceded to  7  d.  This  latter  rate  at  the  then  exchange 
would,  however,  stand  in  nearly  328.  per  brl.,  and 
the  freight  to  London  and  Liverpool  being  8  s.  6d. 
to  98'>  the  total  cost  laid  down  here  would  be  more 
than  the  article  is  at  present  worth  with  us.  The 
continued  shipments  to  Europe  had  so  reduced  the 
stocks  that  only  50,000  bris.  were  left  in  store  at 
New  York.  As,  however,  the  navigation  of  the 
Hudson  would  probably  be  open  in  March,  and  ar- 
rivals take  place  from  the  interior,  the  smaJIness  of 
the  quantity  on  hand  had  had  little  influence  on 
prices.  That  the  shipments  of  grain  and  flour 
from  the  United  States  are  not  likely  to  be  so  large 
as  many  on  this  side  appear  to  expect,  we  feel  to- 
lerably certain:  in  the  first  place,  the  extremely 
high  freight  demanded  must  act  as  a  check.  During 
the  first  part  of  the  six  months  ending  February 
26th  freights  were  comparatively  moderate,  and 
stocks  at  the  Atlantic  ports  large ;  still  the  total 
quantity  exported  appears  to  be,  from  Ist  Septem- 
ber, 1846,  to  26th  February,  1847— 

Flour.     Wheat,    ^^^j^" 

Brls.         Qrs.        Qrs.' 
1,650,000  200,000  675,000 
of  which    had    been 
shipped  to  Great  Bri- 
tain        1,025,000  150,000  531,250 

From  Canada  we  have  nothing  of  intezest  to 
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communicate ;  the  shipping  season  had  not  at  the 
period  of  om-  last  advices  commenced,  but  a  good 
deal  of  business  had  nevertheless  been  done  in 
flour  at  high  terms. 

The  accounts  from  the  northern  ports  of  Europe 
represent  the  stocks  of  wheat  as  generally  small 
and  prices  high.  The  value  of  wheat  has,  during 
the  month  of  March,  risen  considerably  at  all  the 
leading  Baltic  ports,  owing  to  large  purchases  on 
French  account. 

At  Dantzic  there  is  hardly  any  really  fine  high- 
mixed  quality  remaining,  and  for  moderately  line 
sorts  holders  had  demanded  rates  equivalent  to  7*28. 
per  qr.  free  on  board. 

The  advices  from  Konigsberg,  Stettin,  Rostock, 
&c.,  are  of  a  similar  character;  holders  had  every- 
where raised  their  pretensions,  and  exen  for  ordi- 
nary red  wheat,  of  only  59lb8.  weight  per  bushel, 
equal  to  66s.  to  678.  ])er  qr.,  free  on  board,  had 
been  actually  paid  for  France  and  Belgium.  Whe- 
ther  ]S}e  recent  i^^on  in  the  British  and  French 
-  ipirl^efi^  ^^  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  Baltic 
ner'ch'aQUlmov^ractable  still  remains  to  be  seen. 
'  f.  At  Hamburgh,  on  the  23rd  inst.,  the  trade  was 
cortkinly-more  calm  than  it  had  prenously  been, 
vai  similar  quaUUes  of  wheat  to  those  sold  a  few 
days  before  at  78s.  were  then  obtainable  at  758. 
per  qr.  x 

The  latest  news  from  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands is  of  a  character  to  induce  us  to  belie^^e  that 
the  immediate  wants  of  those  countries  have  been 
provided  for,  and  prices  of  wheat  seem  to  have  re 
ceded  more  or  less  as  well  in  the  French  as  in  the 
Belgian  markets. 

In  the  Mediterranean  prices  of  wheat  have  for 
some  time  past  been  relatively  higher  than  in  the 
Baltic,  which  has  no  doubt  been  caused  by  the 
great  demand  at  Leghorn,  Trieste,  Genoa,  &c.,  for 
shipment  to  MarseUles.  The^  wants  of  the  latter 
town  having,  however,  been  4ftr  a  time  satisfied, 
some  fall  in  quotationa  may  be  looked  for  at  the 
various  places  named. 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 


Week  ending 


Feb.  18th  . 

SOlh.. 

87Ui  . 
Mar.   6Ui 

13th.. 

20th.. 

'^Kffivnte  •reriuc*  of 
tfie  Ox  wwki  which 
r«f«Ut«  tht  6vty. 

Oomparatlva 
Average. 

Slime  time  last  jear 


WbMt. 

Btfley. 

71    7 
71    7 
74    7 
74    4 
74    9 
76  10 

fil  10 
6S    0 
55    0 
54  11 
59  10 
51  10 

7J    8 

53    4 

d4    0 

90    0 

Oatt.  <  Rye.  j  Beans.,  P«m. 

66  BJ  53  it  fiO  11 
61  S  59  6  36  10 
55  11  53  0  67  S 
55  II  5S  1  36  I 
55  1  62  7  64  11 
50    8   51  II   67    S 


88    8 

SI  11 
82  4 
39  8 
H\  8 
81    8 


31  11      ^S    3   63    1   69   I 


91    0     S3    4  34    8,  34   5 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

March  29. 
Uupekeed,  81/.    88/.  Iriih.  */.    -/. 

Linseed,  Oaltic,  48    50  Odessa,  47    50 

Mustard,  iier  bush.,  white  8    10  brown,  0    10 
Carrawajr,  41    43    new,  42    44  Coriander,  18    81 

Henipseed,  85    88  per  qr.  Trefoil,  17    IB 

Canarj,  03    04    flne,  04    00       Tarea,  winter,  Qoaa. 
Linseed  Cakes,  English  13/.    13/.  10s.  |*er  1000 
Llnsved,  English,  sowln?  50    00    crushing  40    40  per  qr. 


CURRENCY 


PER   IMPERIAL 

MAacB'29. 

78 


MEASURE. 


Whbat,  Esses  and  Kent,  new,  red  73  78  White ...  70 

0ld.red 77  80  Do 78 

JtTB.old    51  OS  New 45 

BiLBLKT,  Grinding  40  49  MalUng  48  59  OheTalier  59 

Irish —  —  Bere  ....  — 

Maut,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 70  72  Brown  ..  74 

Kinftston  and  Ware 79  78  Cheralier  80 

OATt,  Yorksh.  4e  Lincolnsh.,  feed  80  85  Potato  ..  88 

YooKhalland  Cork, black..  93  97  Cork,white8tf 

Publin 97  80  Weitport89 

Waterford,  white   90  80  Black  ...  98 

Newrj   89  34  Oalway..  98 

BB4K8,  Tick,  new 44  —  Old, small  84 

PXA8,  Orey 50  61  Maple  ..  59 

White 52  64  BHUers..  54 

Flovs,  Town-made  00    09       Suflblk  62  per  sack  of  980  lbs. 

Stockton  and  Norfolk  52  Irish  ~ 
FOREIGN. 

WBlAT,DaaUic 74  78  I'ine  ....  78 

Hamburg • 70  7i  Boitock  ,  74 


POTATO  MARKET. 
SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  Mareh  29. 
Since  this  day  se'nnight  there  has  been  a  better  demtnd 
for  second-rate  lamples,  there  being  bat  few  of  the  belt 
samples  in  the  market,  and  the  supply  has  been  vaj 
limited.    Three  or  four  cargoes  have  arrired  from  Hol- 
land, which  are  meeting  with  ready  saleo. 
The  following  are  oar  present  prices  :— 

S.  S.  S.         1. 

Yorkshire  Begenta..  900  to  990  I  Lincoln   and  Cam- 
Ditto  Beds 900  to  290      bridgsbira  Begents  170  to  900 

Ditto  Sliaws 900  to  920       Ditto  Kidneys  ...  100  to  l^ 

Datch  Whites 100  to  170  '  French  Whites  ....  100  to  IM 


HOP  MARKET. 
BORGUGU,  MoNDiLY,  March  29. 
There  have  been  no  transactions  in  onr  market  doriog 
the  past  week  worthy  of  notice,  and  prioes  continue  with* 
out  alteration  at  the  cnrrency  last  quoted. 

Sussex  pockets 78s.    to    88i. 

Weald  of  Kents   86s.    to    98i. 

Mid,  and  East,  ditto 95s.    to  130s. 

WOOL  MARKETS. 

BRITISH. 

LEEDS,  March  26.— The  transactions  iu  wool  this  week 

have  not  been  large  and  are  limited  to  a  supply  of  the  inunt* 

diate  wants  of  the  manu&cturera.     Iu  prices  we  do  not  quote 

aoy  alteration  from  last  week's  rates. 

LIVERPOOL,  March  27. 

Laid  Highlnnd  Wool,  por941bs....    7  o\o  B  0 

White  Highland  do 11  0  11  • 

Laid  Crossed       do  ..  unwashed....    6  0  0  0 

Do.            do...  washed 0  0  11  0 

Do.  Cheriot        do...  unwashed....    0  0  19  0 

Do.            do...  washed 19  0  10  0 

White  do.          do 99  0  94  0 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
'  A  Yorkshire  Farmer." — In  each  ntnnber  of 
the  Magazine  is  given  the  averages  for  every 
week  in  the  month ;  therefore  as  the  yearly  ave- 
rage can  be  made  out  by  our  correspondent  from 
these  returns^  it  is  hardly  fair  to  tax  us  in  addi- 
tion to  our  editorial  duties  with  the  working  out 
this  question. 


Printed  hj  Joseph  Rogerson,  M,  Xorfolk-ttreet,  Straad,  Loodoa. 
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PLATE  m. 

THREE  COLESHILL  PIGS;    B»bd  and  Fed  by  Eabl  IUokob. 

The  subject  of  our  first  plate  is  a  |>eQ  of  pigs,  bred  by  Earl  Radnor,  and  called  the  "  Coleshill  pigs," 
to  distinguish  them  from  toe  Berkshire.  These  animaltt  obtained  the  first  prize,  in  class  18,  at  the 
late  Smithfield  show,  and  also  the  gold  and  silver  medals.  We  learn  that  they  are  descended  from  a 
stock  that  was  in  high  repute  some  years  ago,  and  which  have  since  been  crossed  occasionally  with 
animals  of  the  best  blood  that  could  be  got.  The  object  of  the  breeder  has  been  to  obtain  an 
animal  that  would  produce  the  largest  weight  of  bacon  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food.  The  subjoined 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  by,  and  the  weight  of,  these  animals  will  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  how  far  the  breeder  has  been  successful  in  the  object  he  has  in  view.  These  three  pigs  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  ten  sovereigns  in  competition  with  Mr.  Puse/s  Berkshire  pigs.  Another  sweepstakes, 
between  animals  of  both  breeds^  belonging  to  the  same  parties,  nill  come  off  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Northampton.  When  these  pigs  were  exhibited  they  were  forty-five  weeks  and 
one  day  old,  and  Imd  only  consumed  fifty-two  bushels  of  barley-meal,  four  bushels  of  pollard,  and  a 
few  unsound  potatoes^tbe  meal  being  occasionally  mixed  with  a  little  whey.  They  weighed  upwardi 
of  seventeen  score  each. 


PLATE  IV. 

*'THE  SWITCHER;"   The  Property  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  or  STRATHMoaB, 

Pedigree. — ^The  Switcher,  a  chesnut  horse,  bred  by  Mr.  Langan  in  1841,  was  got  bv  Ismael,  out 
of  Johnstown  Lass,  b^  Carlow,  her  dam  Tipsy  (first  called  Young  Tipsy)  by  Master  Robert,  out  of 
Tipsy,  by  Election — Mirth,  by  Trumpator. 

Ismael,  by  Sultan,  dam  Sister  to  Cobweb,  by  Phantom,  has  already,  thouffh  with  a  very  limited  number 
of  mates,  proved  himself  a  very  capital  stud-horse,  his  stock  being  generally  remarkable  for  their  stout- 
ness. As  well  as  of  The  Switcher,  he  is  the  sire  oif  Mickey  Free,  Burgundy  and  others — vide  "  Stallions 
for  the  Season,"  in  the  present  number. 

Johnstown  Lass  was  bred  by  Mr.  Fitspatrick  in  1838,  and,  consequently  covered  at  two  years  old— 
another  proof  that  first  foals  and  young  mares  are  not  invariably  bad. 

Performances. 
In  1844  he  ran  dght  times  (over  the  flat)  and  won  three :— 

The  Second  Class  of  Corinthians,  at  the  Curragh,  vahie  clear  £60  ~^ 

A  Match,  attheCurragh 60 

The  Town  Plate  at  Athy 50 

In  1845  he  ran  fifteen  times  (thirteen  races  and  two  chases)  and  won  six :— <« 

The  Challenge  Cup,  at  Naaa 90 

The  Corinthians,  at  the  Curragh 86 

The  Blythswood  Handicap,  at  Eglinton  Park lOO 

The  Curraffhmore  Cud,  at  Eglinton  Park 150 

The  Royal  Whip,  at  the  Curragh,  with,  in  specie 105 

The  Railway  Plate,  at  Maize 50 

In  1846  he  ran  nine  times  (two  races  and  seven  chases)  and  won  ^ve : — 

The  Handicap  Chase,  at  Lucan 109 

llie  Chase,  at  Dundalk 105 

The  chief  Chase,  at  Hooton  Park 200 

The  Handicap  Chase,  at  Worcester 370 

The  Handicap  Chase,  at  Newport  PagneU 605 

Ran  thirty-two  times  (twenty-three  races  and  nine  chases)  won  fourteen  times  £2129 
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ON    THE    MANVRBS    OF    THE    FARM. 

BY  TUOUk%  UVhhVTAtf* 

{Contifmed  from  pag9  2270 

repay  the  cost  of  fonxung  a  sufficient  tankj  and 


My  last  paper  on  this  subject  concluded  with  a 
few  observations  intended  to  illustrate  the  value  of 
liquid  manure,  and  to  impress  upon  agriculturists 
tbe  advantage  and  propriety  of  bestowing  greater 
attention  than  they,  generally  speaking,  have 
hitherto  done  to  the  collection,  preservation,  and 
economical  employment  of  that  invaluable,  though 
much  neglected,  fertilizer.  I  proceed  now  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  application  of  the  urine  of  the 
domestic  animals,  and  of  the  other  liquid  matters 
of  a  fertilizing  character  available  in  the  farm-yard. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom — more  particu- 
arly  in  the  Lothians,  and  in  Berwickshire— the 
general  method  of  feeding  cattle  is  in  sheds^  with 
attached  court-yards,  in  which  the  animals  enjoy 
freedom  of  action ;  and  as  these  yards  and  sheds 
are  at  all  thnes  during  the  feeding  season  plentifully 
supplied  with  dry  litter,  the  urine  is  absorbed  by 
the  dung,  so  that  little  or  none  of  it  can  escape, 
except,  indeed,  in  very  wet  weather.  On  farms 
where  this  system  is  exclusively  adopted,  a  tank  or 
reservoir  may  be  considered  altogether  unnecessary; 
but,  even  in  the  districts  alluded  to,  milch  cows 
are  almost  invariably  tied  up  in  b]rres,  the  urine 
.fix>m  which,  as  also  thai  from  the  stables,  would 
certainly  go  to  waste,  if  not  conducted  into  a  tank 
or  some  other  receptacle;  and  the  one  required 
for  this  purpose  need  not  be  of  large  dimensions. 
In  those  districts  in  which  cattle  are  usually  figit* 
tened  in  houses,  and  young  stock  also  are  housed 
during  the  winter  months,  a  Uquid-manure  tank 
may  be  regarded  as  indispensable  on  every  farm 
for  the  reception  of  the  urine«  aa  it  flows  frmn  the 
several  apartments  in  which  cattle  are  kept ;  and 
an  arrangement  for  this  purpose  is,  of  course, 
doubly  necessary  and  doubly  serviceable  where  the 
commendable  practice  of  swling  horses  and  cattle 
during  summer  is  pursued,  as  a  tank  is  in  this  case 
requisite  and  useful  at  all  periods  of  the  year.  It 
is  only,  perhaps,  on  large  and  medium- sized  fiirms, 
maintaining  and  stall-feeding  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  live  stock,  that  a  tenant  would  be  warranted 
in  incurring  the  expense  of  constructing  a  sub- 
stantial and  sufficiently  capacious  cistern,  and  of 
furnishing  the  accompanunents  of  a  pump  and 
liquid-manure  cart;  but  where  the  nsefdl  system 
of  house-feeding  during  the  summer  as  well  as  the 
winter  months  is  adopted,  there  is  no  farm  on 

'  ich  the  urine  thus  preserved  would  not  amply 


adding  its  necessary  appendages. 

The  natura  of  the  food  on  which  cattle  are  prin- 
cipally fed  has  obviously  a  material  influence  on 
the  quantity  of  urine  produced  by  ihem  in  a  given 
period  of  tune ;  and  hence  the  capacity  of  a  reser- 
voir Constructed  for  its  reception  must,  in  some 
degree,  be  regulated  with  reference  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  food  furnished  to  the  stock.  Animals  tbat 
are  plentifully  supplied  with  tnmipa  yoid  the 
greatest  quantity  of  liquid  excrement,  owing  to  the 
large  proportion  of  water  in  the  composition  of 
that  valuable  root.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
cattle  feeding  on  turnips  will  individuaUy  produce 
in  urine  about  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  turnips 
consumed  by  them,  or  about  one  gallon  of  urine 
for  every  twelve  pounds  of  turnips.  This,  in  con- 
nection with  the  number  of  animals  whose  urine  is 
to  be  conducted  mto  the  tank,  furnishes  data  from 
which  its  requisite  dimensions  may  be  computed. 

Liquid-manure  tanks  may  be  constructed  in 
various  forms—oblong,  drcular,  or  oval,  the  most 
eligible  shape  being  dependent  upon  circumstances. 
The  most  suitable  material  for  building  is  brick 
laid  in  cement,  but  stone  also  answers  the  purpose ; 
and  to  render  the  walls  impervious  to  moietnre, 
they  should  be  well  coated  over  ^th  cement.  The 
tank  should  be  situated  in  or  close  to  the  dung- 
yard,  and  noU  far  distant  from  the  catto-hooses, 
from  which  covered  drains  or  pipes  are  to  be  con- 
ducted. Drains  should  also  be  led  from  the 
stables,  though  it  is  not  often  that  the  urine  of 
hones  is  thus  collected,  the  quantity  in  one  eatab- 
Ushment  being  usually  considered  too  unimportant 
to  warrant  the  construction  of  a  tank  solely  for  its 
reception.  When,  however,  the  offices  of  the 
homestead  are  judiciously  disposed,  one  or,  at 
most,  two  tanks  will  suffice  for  all;  and  certainly 
the  utility  of  any  arrangement  whereby  the  urine 
may  be  speedily  withdrawn  from  the  8tad)les  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Owing  to  the  chemical  cona- 
position  of  the  urine  of  the  horsey  its  decompo- 
sition begins  ahnoat  instantaMously  after  bdng 
voided,  whereby  eaibonate  of  ammoma  is  evolved, 
producing  the  peculiar  pungent  odour  character- 
istic of  fnthy,  jh-ventilated  stobles.  Th\%  volaUle 
alkali  is  most  injurious  to  the  lungs  and  eyes  of 
horses,  and  its  production  and  retention  in  laiige 
quantity  in  stables  is  a  fruitful  source  of  inflam- 
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matory  diseMes.  It  is  well  known  to  be  a  poiverful 
element  of  fertility,  and  hence  the  double  advantage 
of  eo  arranging  the  floor  of  every  atable  as  to 
enable  the  urine  to  floir  off  as  speedily  as  possible 
into  an  underground  tank  or  cistern. 

Although  a  stone  or  brick-built  tank,  %vith  a 
pump  and  liquid  manure-cart,  may  be  considered 
indispensable  on  ^urms  where  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  animals  are  fattened  in  houses,  yet  in 
general  it  will  not  be  necessary,  or  perhaps  advis- 
able, for  the  smaller  class  of  farmers  to  incur  the 
expense  of  so  costly  an  arrangement.  A  common 
tar-barrel  inserted  in  the  ground,  in  some  suitable 
spot  contiguous  to  the  cowhouse,  to  receive  the 
urine  by  a  covered  drain,  answers  the  same  end  as 
a  tank,  and  the  contents  can  be  removed  when 
necessary, '  by  means  of  a  stable-bucket.  The 
barrel  should  be  furnished  with  a  moveable  cover, 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  urine,  as  well  as 
to  guard  against  the  entrance  of  water,  solid  por- 
tions of  manure,  or  other  extraneous  matters.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  proprietors  would 
themselves  incur  the  expense  of  providing  tanks  as 
necessary  appendages  to  the  homesteads  of  all 
their  tenants  not  enjoying  the  security  of  a  lease. 
Certainly  it  may  be  considered  their  duty  to  do 
so  for  the  smaller  class  of  tenants,  at  least :  such 
of  the  latter,  whose  landlords  are  indisposed  to  con- 
struct for  them  a  substantial  stone  or  brick  tank, 
•hould  at  once  resort  to  the  cheaper  expedient  of 
a  tar-barrel,  as  one  may  be  purchased  for  a  trifling 
sum,  and  will  last  for  a  considerable  period,  instead 
of  a  liquid-manure  cart,  which  in  this  case  is  alike 
inaccessible  and  superfluous.  Something  similar 
might  be  constructed  at  little  expense,  to  be 
mounted  on  a  frame,  supported  by  one  or  two 
wheels,  and  moved  like  a  barrow  to  the  field  or 
other  place  where  the  urine  is  to  be  applied. 

The  winter  is  deemed  a  favourable  season  for  the 
application  of  urine,  because  it  is  then  most  abun- 
dant ;  the  ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  loose  on 
the  surface  to  absorb  it,  and  comparatively  little  of 
its  most  valuable  constituents  can  at  that  season 
bo  lost  by  evaporation.  Liquid  manure  is,  how- 
ever, beneficially  appHed  at  all  periods  of  the  year. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  convey  it  from  the  tank  to 
the  grass  fields  in  a  liquid-manure  cart,  to  the 
hinder  end  of  which  is  attached  a  long  narrow  box 
or  "  spreader,"  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes, 
to  insure  an  even  distribution  of  the  urme  over  the 
surface.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  fresh 
urine  cannot  be  advantageously  appKed  to  grass 
or  other  growing  crops ;  at  least,  tfie  fhll  benefit  is 
not  derived  from  its  application  in  that  state,  and 
hence  the  propriety  of  allowing  it  to  ferment  for 
some  time  before  applying  it  in  ihhi  manner.  But 
it  is  found  that,  while  undergoing  this  process,  t .  e. 


in  beeomiiig  putrid,  the  moet  valuable  element  of 
the  liquid,  carbonate  of  asunonia,  is  disengagtd  t 
and  if  this  alkali  is  not  /rtci,  or  deprived  of  its 
volatility,  the  urine  will  lose  very  mueh  of  its  vahw 
as  a  fertilizer.  Various  substances  have  been  n* 
commended  and  tried  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  thi 
ammonia  in  liquid  manure ;  some  advise  its  dilution 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Professor  Johnston 
says  that  by  this  means  "  the  loss  of  carbonate  Of 
ammonia  which  would  otherwise  naturally  take 
place,  is  in  a  considerable  degree  prevented.  Hie 
quantity  of  ammonia  retained  by  the  urine  after 
dilution  was,  in  the  same  circumstances,  nearly 
tiiree  times  as  great  as  when  it  was  allowed  to  fer- 
ment in  the  state  in  which  it  came  from  the  cow.*' 
But  notwithstanding  the  efficacy  of  water  in  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  carbonate  of  ammonia^  the 
propriety  of  retaining  by  this  means  the  gaseous 
matters  of  urine  is,  in  my  judgment,  questionable. 
This  must  be  obvious  when  it  is  remembered  that 
in  its  natural  and  usual  state  the  liquid  excrement 
of  cattie  contfdns  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  of  water  s 
and  if  it  were  further  diluted  with  a  quantity  of 
water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  urine,  it  is  evident  that 
the  really  fertilizing  ingredients  present  would  bear 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  liquid, 
while  the  labour  of  appl^^ng  it  to  the  land  would 
be  greatly  increased.  Dilution  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  may  be  advantageous  upon  alimited 
scale ;  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impncticable 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  urine  is  to  be  con* 
veyed  to  the  fields  by  means  of  a  liquid-manure 
cart. 

G3rpsum  and  sulphuric  acid  have  each  been 
strongly  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
ammonia  generated  during  the  putrefaction  of 
urine;  the  former  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
mildness,  the  latter  for  its  greater  efficacy.  Kther 
of  them  is,  in  my  judgment^  much  preferable  to 
water  added  in  large  quantity.  Gypsum,  as  most 
readers  are  aware,  is  a  combination  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  lime ;  and  its  efficacy  as  an  agent  for  fixing  the 
volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia,  arises  from  the 
strong  affinity  which  the  acid  has  for  the  ammonia, 
^th  which  it  readily  combines,  forming  sulphate 
of  ammonia ;  while  the  lime,  the  other  constituent  of 
the  gypsum,  unites  urith  the  carbonic  acid,  which  was 
formerly  in  combination  with  the  ammonia,  and 
forms  a  carbonate  of  lime.  As  gypsum  is  but  vei^ 
sparingly  soluble,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  it 
may  produce  any  efl^ct  in  this  way,  that  it  be  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder  before  putting  it 
into  the  tank ;  and  in  consequence  of  its  difiicult 
solubifity,  it  requires  several  days  before  the  am- 
monia in  putrid  urine  is  efiectuaHy  converted  into 
a  sulphate  by  its  use.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
frequently  Stirring  the  contents  of  the  tank  after  the 
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addition  of  the  gypsum*  in  order  to  insure  the  de- 
sired effect.  Speaking  of  powdered  g)'p8Uin,  I 
xnay  here  remark  that  every  farmer  should  have  a 
quantity  of  this  cheap  and  highly  useful  substance 
Always  at  hand.  Its  applications  are  numerous, 
but  in  connexion  with  our  present  subject,  I  shall 
merely  observe,  in  this  place,  that  the  floors  of 
stables,  cow-houses,  cattle-sheds,  &c.,  should  be 
frequently  sprinkled  over  with  it,  in  order  to  fix  the 
ammonia  which  is  contiimally  disengaged.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  much  more  effective  than  gypsum  as 
a  fixer  of  ammonia  in  putrid  urine.  It  is  not  easy, 
however,  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  of  acid 
which  should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  much 
dependH  on  the  stage  of  putrefaction  which  the 
mine  has  attained,  and  the  strength  and  purity  of 
the  acid  employed.  As  an  excess  of  acid  is  to  be 
livoided,  it  may  be  corrected  by  throwing  small 
portions  of  lime  into  the  tanks. 

Although  the  powerful  efficacy  of  urine,  judicious^ly 
applied  in  a  liquid  state,  in  increasing  Uie  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil  over  whicli  it  is  scattered,  is 
beyond  a  doubt;  yet,  it  is  certainly  questionable 
if  this  is  precisely  the  most  economical  and  ad- 
vantageous mode  of  application.  There  can  be  no 
objection.  Indeed  it  is  strongly  recommended,  to 
have  a  tank,  pump,  and  liquid-manure  cart  in 
connexion  with  every  extensive  homestead ;  but  I 
certainly  do  not  consider  them  to  be  indispensable 
(as  many  affirm  they  are)  to  the  preservation  and 
judicious  application  of  the  urine  and  other  liquid 
matters  of  the  farm-yard;  and  in  this  paper  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  point  out  how  farmers  may  easily,  and, 
as  I  think,  usefully,  in  some  cases  dispense  with 
them. 

Many  writers  urge  upon  agriculturists  the 
propriety  of  so  arranging  their  dung-yards,  in  re- 
lation to  the  position  of  the  tanks,  that  the  latter 
may  receive  not  only  the  urine  from  the  cattle- 
houses,  stables,  &c.,  but  also  drain  off  all  the  liquid 
from  the  more  solid  portions  of  the  manure  con- 
tained in  the  yards,  in  order  to  dilute  the  urine,  and 
apply  both  in  conjunction,  by  means  of  the  liquid- 
manure  cart.  Now,  I  feel  strongly  disposed  to 
question  the  propriety  of  this  practice.  Whilst 
the  smallest  doubt  cannot  be  entertained  regarding 
the  utility  of  any  arrangement  whereby  the  surplus 
liquid  of  the  manure-yard  may  be  prevented  from 
going  to  waste,  I  cannot  conceive  what  advantage 
is  to  be  derived  from  constantly  draining  off  into  a 
tank  all  the  moisture  of  the  dung,  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  it  either  separately  or  in  conjunction 
with  urine.  The  litter  and  the  solid  excrements  of 
the  stock,  which  are  daily  removed  from  the 
"^ces  to  the  manure-yard,  are  of  course  impreg- 
d  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  urine, 
h,  with  occasional  showers,  is  sufficient  to  in- 


sure fermentation ;  but  when  all  the  rain-water  that 
falls  on  the  premises,  and  on  the  roofs  of  the 
buildings  during  a  continuance  of  wet  weather,  imds 
its  way  into  the  dung-yard,  and  from  thence  iato 
the  tank,  carrying  along  with  it  the  whole  of  the 
urine  and  the  soluble  portions  of  the  manure,  it 
is  obvious  that  by  a  few  repetitions  of  such 
washings,  the  most  valuable  constituents  are  re- 
moved, leaving  the  residue  a  mass  of  dry  vegetable 
matter.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  more  judicious  practice, 
where  a  tank  and  pump  are  employed,  to  preserre 
the  surplus  liquid  in  time  of  wet  weatiier,  and 
afterwards  to  saturate,  thoroughly,  the  dung  with 
it.  Even  the  urine  collected  in  the  tank  might  be 
advantageously  used  in  moistening  the  dung  when 
turning  it  over  in  the  yard,  or  during  a  continuance 
of  drought.  By  affixmg  a  hose  or  a  long  moveable 
s]K>ut  to  the  pump,  the  liquid  manure  can  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  dung,  and  what  is  not  absorbed 
will  again  find  its  way  into  the  tank  after  permeating 
the  mass.  It  is  only  when  the  liquid  matters  of 
the  faim-yard  are  present  in  excess  that  I  can  see 
any  propriety  in  applying  them  separately,  as  a 
general  practice ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  fiurmer 
permits  the  urine  from  the  offices  of  his  homestead 
and  the  drainings  from  his  dung-yards  to  run  to 
waste,  that  his  management  in  this  respect  becomes 
improper. 

The  dung-yard  may  easily  be  so  arranged  that 
no  liquid  matters  could  escape  from  it,  by  forming 
it  with  a  gradual  inclination  towards  the  centre, 
where  the  surplus  liquid  of  the  manure  will  be  re- 
tained. In  autunm,  before  the  dung  begins  to 
accumulate,  the  dung-yards  may  be  well  bedded 
with  half-decomposed  weeds,  vegetable  earth,  or 
other  dry  matters,  with  a  view  to  absorb  the  super- 
fluous moisture,  and  in  spring  it  wiU  be  found  that 
the  substances  thus  impr^rnated  have  been  rendered 
equally  valuable  with  the  dung  itself.  The  rain- 
water that  falls  on  the  passages  and  on  the  roofs  of 
the  buildings  should  not,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  manure-yard  at  all.  During  a  continuance 
of  wet  weather  it  should  certunly  be  prevented  from 
doing  so,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be  productive  of 
more  injury  than  good;  but  after  some  weeks  of 
drought  in  spring,  it  is  of  considerable  advantage  to 
have  the  dung  well  moistened;  and  in  turning 
manure  heaps  in  dry  weather  it  is  a  useful  practice 
to  saturate  them  thoroughly  with  water,  or  with 
urine  from  the  tank,  should  it  contain  any  at  the 
time. 

Having  adverted  to  the  application  of  Uquid  mannre 
in  a  separate  state,  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  most  judicious  mode  of  applying  it  in  the  fomi 
of  compost  with  other  substances.  The  first  ques* 
tion  that  presents  itself  is— What  absorbent  matters 
are  most  suitable  for  that  purpose  ?    The  choice  of 
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matters  to  be  used  in  the  formation  of  composts  is 
regulated  mainly  by  the  drcumstances  and  the 
situation  in  which  individual  fanners  are  placed, 
llie  great  object  in  this  case  is  to  employ  such  sub- 
stances as  will  best  imbibe  the  urine,  besides 
possessing  in  themsdves  elements  of  fertility.  The 
industrious  Flemings,  whose  general  management 
of  manures  is  so  well  deserving  of  imitation,  mix  a 
quantity  of  rape-dust  with  the  urine  in  the  tanks, 
and  apply  the  mixture  to  their  growing  crops ;  but 
such  absorbent  matters  as  exist  in,  or  which  may 
be  obtained  contiguous  to  the  farm,  should  be  pre- 
ferred and  employed— and  there  are  but  few  farms, 
indeed,  on  which  suitable  materials  for  this  purpose 
may  not  be  found.  The  couch  grass,  and  other 
weeds,  collected  while  preparing  the  land  for  green 
crops,  which  at  present  are  too  often  heedlessly 
thrown  out  of  the  way  into  the  nearest  ditch  or 
other  waste  place,  and  from  whence  they  are  rarely 
afterwards  removed,  answer  admirably  for  this 
purpose,  after  undergoing  a  partial  decomposition 
in  a  heap.  The  urine  may  be  conveyed  from  the 
tank  by  means  of  the  liquid-manure-cart  to  the 
heaps  formed  in  the  fields,  and  poured  on  the  sum- 
mit, the  cart  ascending  at  one  end  and  decending 
at  the  other.  Peat  moss,  or  bog  stuff,  is  also  well 
adapted  for  being  formed  into  a  compost  by  the  ad- 
dition of  liquid  manure.  It  is  found  advantageous 
to  expose  it  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  before  removing  it  from  the  bog;  and 
when  carted  to  the  farm-yard,  it  is  to  be  formed 
into  a  heap  near  the  tank,  in  order  that  the  liquid 
may  easily  be  poured  upon  it.  The  heap  must  be 
frequently  turned  over,  that  every  part  may  receive 
a  due  share  of  the  liquid,  and  when  the  mass  is 
thoroughly  saturated,  a  fresh  supply  is  to  be  added. 
Bog-stuff  thus  impregnated,  and  allowed  to  ferment 
before  its  application,  constitutes  an  excellent  top- 
dressing,  especially  for  clay  lands.  Dry  earth, 
burned  clay,  scourings  of  ditches,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matters,  may  be  advantageously  used  in  this 
way.  Composts  thus  prepared  at  little  expense  are 
of  very  considerable  value,  and  constitute  an  im- 
portant acquisition  to  the  home  stock  of  manure. 

But  when  neither  tank,  pump,  nor  liquid  manure 
cart  is  employed  on  the  farm,  a  different  course  of 
proceeding  in  the  formation  of  the  species  of  com- 
post must  necessarily  be  adopted.  In  this  case,  a 
square  pit  of  suitable  capacity  may  be  excavated,  in 
a  convenient  situation  near  the  farm  buildings ;  the 
sides  of  which,  to  be  permanent,  should  be  built  of 
stone  and  mortar,  or  of  brick,  and  the  bottom  should 
be  bedded  with  a  layer  of  tenacious  clay.  Into  this 
pit  the  urine  from  the  stables,  byres,  and  cattle 
sheds  is  to  be  conveyed  in  covered  drains ;  and  the 
solid  constituents  of  the  compost  are  to  be  put  in 
from  time  to  tiiqe,  as  may  b^  required  for  absorb- 


ing the  liquid.  All  ashes,  soap-suds,  and  refuse  of 
every  description  should  be  regularly  conveyed  to 
this  common  receptacle,  where  the  whole  being 
combined  together  will  form  a  most  valuable  ma- 
nure, for  every  description  of  crop.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  calcined  gypsum, 
may  occasionally  be  added  to  the  contents  of  the 
pit,  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gaseous  exha- 
lations. Tlie  writer  has  known  excellent  crops  of 
potatoes  and  turnips  to  have  been  raised  on  natu- 
rally inferior  land,  by  the  application  of  a  compost 
formed  in  the  manner  just  described ;  indeed,  its 
efficacy  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  sub* 
stances  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  its  value  as  a 
fertiliser  is  enhanced  by  the  consideration  that  it  is 
produced  at  little  or  no  expense — that,  in  fact,  it  is 
so  much  preserved  and  turned  to  good  account,  of 
matters  which  are  still  too  often  heedlessly  per- 
mitted to  run  to  waste,  or  to  lie  uselessly,  if  not  in- 
juriously, about  the  farm-yard.  One  great  recom- 
mendation in  favour  of  this  method  of  preserving 
and  applying  the  liquid  matters  of  the  farm-yard  is, 
that  it  can  be  practised  with  equal,  if  not  with 
greater  advantage  by  the  small  as  well  as  by  the 
large  former.  It  requires  no  costly  arrangements—^ 
no  expenditure  for  tanks,  pumps,  at  carts ;  the  cost 
of  providing  which,  in  the  case  of  the  small  and 
middle  class  of  farmers,  forms  so  great  a  bar  to  the 
preservation  and  employment  of  liquid  manure* 
Hence  the  many  instances  in  which  it  is  either  alto- 
gether neglected  or  but  imperfectly  economised. 

With  reference  to  the  comparative  merits  of  those 
two  modes  of  applying  liquid  manure — namely,  in 
conjunction  with  absorbent  matters,  or  separately — 
it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  correct  decision,  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  local  circumstances  of  parti- 
cular farms.  Where  absorbent  substances  of  n 
fertilizing  character  can  readily  be  procured  for  the 
formation  of  composts,  I  prefer  this  method,  as  it 
involves  little  expense  at  the  outset,  and  because  the 
whole  of  the  urine  can  be  appropriated  in  this 
way.  Not  only  is  the  urine  thus  prevented  from 
going  to  waste ;  but,  by  its  agency,  other  matters 
are  converted  into  excellent  manure.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  composts  formed  in  this  manner,  it  i<5 
hardly  possible  to  determine  hov/  much  of  its  effi- 
cacy is  due  to  the  solid  matters,  or  how  much  to  the 
urine  which  they  have  absorbed. 

In  an  article  like  the  present,  designed  to  direct 
the  attention  of  agriculturists  of  every  grade  to  the 
importance  of  collecting  and  applying  to  their  lands 
various  substances  which  have  hitherto  been  greatly 
neglected  throughout  the  country,  it  would  be  an 
unpardonable  omission  not  to  advert  particularly  to 
the  utility  of  preserving  and  turning  human  excre- 
ments to  account,  the  almost  universal  neglect  of 
which  in  this  country  abundantly  proves  how  little 
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our  agricnltumtfl,  generally  speaking,  appreciate 
their  value.  Tfaii  neglect  appears  the  more  t-ingii- 
lar  and  culpable  when  we  consider  the  powerful , 
fertilising  properties  possessed  by  the  substances  j 
alluded  to,  and  the  great  care  and  attention  be- 
stowed on  their  collection  and  preparation  for  use 
in  other  countries,  particularly  in  Belgium  and  in 
Qiina,  where  scarcely  any  odier  manure  is  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  value  of  the  urine  of 
horses  and  cattle  as  a  manure  arises  chiefly  from 
the  large  proportion  of  ammonia  in  its  composi- 
tion, or  rather  of  elements  producing  ammonia; 
this  alkali  being  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen.  Now  human  urine  is  peculiarly  rich 
in  nitrogen.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  analysis 
that,  in  this  respect,  100  parts  of  the  urine  of  a 
healthy  man  are  equal  to  1,300  parts  of  the  fresh 
dung  of  a  horse,  and  to  600  parts  of  the  fresh  3(tog 
of  a  cow.  A  first  principle,  laid  down  and  demon- 
strated by  Liebig,  is,  that  ''the  solid  and  Uquid  ex- 
crements of  an  animal  are  of  the  highest  value  as  a 
manure  for  those  plants  which  furnish  food  to  those 
of  ita  own  species :"  a  circumstance  which  forci- 
bly illustrates  the  efficacy  of  human  excrements  in 
the  production  of  human  food.  According  to  the 
tame  high  authority,  the  liquid  and  solid  excre- 
ments of  man  contain  a  very  great  quantity  of  the 
mineral  substances  of  all  seeds  used  as  food.  It  is 
elear,  therefore,  that  human  excrements,  though  so 
little  priied  or  appropriated  in  this  country,  contain 
in  themselves  all  the  elements  essential  to  the  per- 
fect development  of  pknts,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very 
concentrated  form.  The  importance  of  preserving 
and  economising  these  valuable  fertilizers  must  ap- 
paar  strikingly  apparent  from  the  following  extract 
from  liebig's  Chemistry  of  Agriculture  :^ 


'*  The  powerful  effects  of  urine  as  a  manure  Are 
well  known  in  FUnders ;  and  they  are  considered 
invaluable  by  the  Chinese,  who  are  the  oldest  agri- 
cultund  people  we  know.  Indeed,  so  much  value 
is  attached  to  the  influence  of  human  excremenU  by 
these  people,  that  the  Uws  of  the  state  fotbid  that 
any  of  these  excrements  should  be  thrown  away, 
and  reservoirs  are  placed  at  every  house,  in  which 
they  are  collected  with  the  greatest  care.  No  other 
kind  of  manure  is  used  for  their  com  fields.  On 
the  assumption  that  the  liquid  and  solid  excrementt 
of  man  amount,  on  an  average,  to  only  li  lbs.  daily 
(lilb.  of  urine  and  ilb.  of  feces),  and  that  both 
taken  together  contain  three  per  cent,  oi  nitrogen, 
then  in  one  year  they  will  amount  to  547  lbs.,  con* 
taining  16*4 1  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  a  qusaittty  eufilcicnt 
to  yiekl  the  nitrogen  of  800  lbs.  of  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
or  900  lbs.  of  bariey.  This  is  much  more  than  U 
necessary  to  add  to  an  acre  of  land,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain,  with  the  assistance  of  the  nitrogen  abaorbed 
from  the  atmosphere,  the  richest  crops  every  year. 
By  adopting  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  every 
town  and  farm  might  thus  supply  itself  with  the 
manure  which,  besides  containing  the  most  nitro- 
gen, contains  also  the  most  phosphates.'' 

Although  few  farmers  can  be  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  fertilising  properties  of  night  soil,  yet,  m  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  it  is  too  much  the 
custom  in  this  country,  from  what  may  be  con- 
sidered a  mistaken  delicacy,  to  neglect  altogether 
its  application  to  the  land.  Its  disagreeable  odour 
can,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  be  removed  by  pro- 
per treatment ;  and,  by  making  suitable  arrange- 
menta  for  its  collection  and  preparation,  it  may  no: 
only  be  deprived  of  ita  offensive  smell,  but  be  ren* 
deted  portable,  and  easily  applied  in  a  pulverulent 
state. 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


The  CoDH OIL  resni^ed  their  weekly  Bittings  after  the 
Sister  reoeis,  at  the  Society's  House  in  HsnoTsr- 
sqatre,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  April.  Present: 
The  Earl  of  Egmont,  President,  in  the  chair ;  Duke  of 
Richmond ;  Earl  of  March ;  Earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  Hon. 
Capt  Howard,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bt., 
M.P.;  Mr.  Hudson,  M.P.  (Lord  Mayor  of  York); 
Colonel  Austen,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  S.  Bennett ;  Colonel 
Blagrave ;  Mr.  Brandreth ;  Mr.  Browne ;  Mr.  Burke ; 
Colonel  Challoner;  Mr.  Cherry;  Mr.  Dmee;  Mr. 
John  EUman ;  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Garrett ;  Mr. 
Brandreth  Oibbs ;  Mr.  Onnthain ;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs; 
Mr.  Hudson  (of  Castleaere) ;  Mr.  Hussey;  Mr. 
HyeH;  Rev.  C.  £.  Keens ;  Mr.  Kinder;  Mr.  MarUam  ( 
Mr.  Milbum:;  Mr.  Muim;  Mr.  Pelktt;  Mr.'  Pttsey» 
M.P.  i  ProiiBaior  SeifsU;  Mr.  Shaw  j  Mr.  9haw,  jan.  i 


Mr.  Robert  Ssnitii;  Mr.  S.  Solly;  Mr.  8.  Reynolds 
Solly;  Mr.  Crompton  Stansfleld,  M.P.;  Mr.  Qceifs 
Turner ;  Mr.  Thomaa  Turner ;  Mr.  T.  R.  Tweed ;  scd 
Mr.  Thomas  Umbers. 

Prizt  Suay9, — Mr.  Pussy,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  CommitteS)  reported  the  following  awards  of 
prizes  for  Essays : — 

1.  To  Thomas  L.  Colbeck,  of  East  Denton  Cotuge, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  Society's  prixe  of  50/., 
for  the  best  Report  on  the  Farming  of  the  County 
of  Northumberland. 

2.  To  Hugh  Raynbird,  of  Hengrare,  Bniy   St.  Ed- 

moiids,  and  the  Royal  A|;ricQltural  CoH^re,  Ci- 
rencester, the  Society's  prize  of  ftOI.,  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Faming  of  the  Connty  of  Sufiftilk. 

3.  To  Sdvard  Roberts,  jan.»  of  KiB|sirood,  Rddocfc. 
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Hertlbr^flMre,  the  Soelety't  prise  of  20/.,  for  the 
beet  EMey  on  the  MenegeoieBt  of  Wheet. 
4.  T6  Bdward  Jermea  Lenoe,  of  Btaokfreter,  Bagshot» 
Stirtey,  the  prin  of  10/.,  oltaned  by  Major  Cur- 
teifl,  M.P.»  one  of  the  Oovemon  of  the  Seeiety, 
fbr  the  beet  Aeoonnl  of  the  Hop-fly,  and  of  the 
meam  for  eibotbg  Iti  dettnietion  or  preventing  He 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  expreised  the  gratlfloatlMi  It 
gaTe  him  to  hear,  ftom  the  report  Just  made  to  the 
Coandl  from  the  Joomal  Committee,  that  another 
prlie,  being  the  third  withfai  the  lait  twelte  montha,  had 
been  adjudged  to  Mr.  RaynUrd,  who  had  thua,  at  the 
early  age  of  nfaieteen,  carried  oiT  one  of  the  higheit  pre« 
miums  of  the  Society  in  the  ebM  of  Report!  andBtiays) 
a  fact  which  hii  Grace  regarded  as  alike  honourable  to 
Mr.  Raynbtrd  himself,  and  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  with  which  be  was  connected. 

Caith  DUtetnper.'^JhB  President  laid  befora  the 
CouDcil  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Viscount  Hill,  of 
Hawkstone,  near  Shrewsbury,  tnclosiDg  the  resalts  of 
experience  obtained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cssewell,  a  cow- 
leech  residing  at  Peplow,  in  the  parish  of  Hodnel,  in 
that  county,  in  his  administration  of  a  remedy  for  the 
'*  distemper  in  the  lungs  of  cattle  now  called  pleuro- 
pneumonia,"  communicated  in  the  year  1740  to  ttie 
Ofntlemm^i  ilfe^arlat,  and  pubHshed  in  yoI.  it.,  p. 
459,  of  that  periodical  work,  where  die  recipe  li  thus 


"A  lUeeiptJhfr  the Diitemper  amonp  the  Cattle.-^Vpm  the 
ilrsC  spaptom  (being  gMiersUy  loss  of  appetite),  shut  the 
bsast  up  in  a  warm  pket,  and  give  it  three  (and  if  Vio- 
Isntly  scisedifottr)  of  tile  fbllowiag  diinks  a  day  :<— A  past 
of  gia  and  a  pint  ef  old  Tiijttie%  in  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  to  be  given  wann.    Whtt  the  beast  begins  to 
puige^  give  thras  or  toot  spoonfuls  of  bole^annoniao,  and  a 
handfiil  of  cork  to  be  burnt  to  powder^  in  a  homful  of 
gin-piuich«  and  aftenrsrds  washed  down  with  a  homful  of 
the  tarns  liquor.    If  thi«  does  not  take  eifect,  repeat  the 
medicine  of  bole-armouiac  and  burnt  cork  in  four  or  five 
hours,  and  to  on  till  the  purging  is  stopt,  when  the  beast 
will  return  to  its  food.    K.B.-^Toa  are  to  give  watcr- 
gruel  to  the  beast  fbr  a  day  or  two.    This  has  cored  fifty- 
four  out  Cf  tffty<sbt." 
Mr.  Casewetl  had  be^n  acquainted  with  the  disorder  for 
five  years.    It  hsd  done  great  mischief  hi  Shropshire, 
and  he  supposed  It  to  have  come  from  Lancashire  or 
Cheshire.    In  his  first  esses  he  had  tried  bleeding  and 
purging  without  effect;   afterwards,  blistering  on  the 
sides  and  setons  In  the  dewlap,  but  vrith  no  better  re- 
sult ;  and  subsequently,  the  administration  of  calomel  in 
large  doses,  with  emetic  tartar  and  foxglove,  vrith  only  a 
very  partial  success.    In  September,  last  year,  the  re- 
cipe in  the  Oentleman*i  Mapazini  was  pointed  out  to 
him  by  Mr.  A.  Ford ;  and  u  he  had  exhausted  the  or- 
dinary  stock  of  recommendations,  he  determined  to  try 
the  one  thus  suggested.    He  Unit  tried  It  on  an  in-ealf 
heifer  belonging  to  Mrs.  Chnrton,  of  Northwood,  near 
Hawkstone.    **  As  loon  as  the  ingredients  could  be  got, 
we  administered  the  gin  and  verjuice  u  pointed  out-« 
that  is,  three  doses,  at  intervals  of  fbur  hours.    The 
next  day  I  Mwtiie  haifbr  again,  and  ihe  appoared  to  ht 


better.  A  km  days  after  I  gave  some  openhig  physic, 
and  the  heifer  feoovered  her  flesh,  and  is  now  quite 
well."  Two  other  oowi  belonging  to  Mrs.  Churton 
were  cured  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Casewell  feels  quite 
assured  that  a1)  these  were  decided  cases  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia, and  is  confirmed  in  this  assurance  by 
the  ophiion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  an  occupier  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  who  had  lost  16  head  of 
Ma  cattle  aflbcted  with  similar  symptoms  a  (Hr  months 
previously,  which  Mr.  Casewell  has  no  doubt 
would  have  been  saved  by  the  treatment  proposed  In  the 
OmtiemaH*i  Magtku,  and  by  that  only.  An  incalf 
heiibr  belonging  to  Mrs.  Healby,  exhlbitmg  symptoms 
similar  to  thoae  already  cured,  but  too  fhr  gone  to  ex* 
recovery,  wh  killed  and  examined ;  one  hmg  was  fonnd 
to  be  affected  to  a  Tcry  great  extent,  being  swollen 
so  as  to  fill  almost  the  entire  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  was  quKe  hard  and  solid.  Another  Inoslf  heifbr,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Healby,  more  reoently  affected,  was 
cured  by  mesns  of  the  gin  and  verjuice.  Finding  the  ani« 
mals  In  the  three  last  cases  constipated  and  feverish,  Mr. 
Casewell  had  given  them  firom  lib.  to  IJlb.  of  salts 
fvur  hours  previously  to  tile  administration  of  the  gin 
and  veijuiee,  without  findhig  them  become  too  much  re« 
laxed  in  oonsequenoe.  Before  trying  the  recipe  in  ques« 
tlon,  Mr.  Casewell  had  not  seen  more  than  five  or  sit 
aafanab  reeorer  out  of  fram  00  to  70  affected,  alHicvgh 
these  eaaes  oonristsd  of  trifling  attacks  only.  Since  he 
had  employed  the  treatment  reoowmended  in  the  Gen* 
Htmmi*^  Ma§9KUk9  all  had  recovered.  He  thinks  that 
the  bole  and  burnt  cork  might  be  omitted  with  advan- 
tage. He  recommends  that  animals  affbcted  with  the 
complaint  should  be  kept  fbom  hay  for  at  least  nine  days^ 
and  that  bran,  either  dry  or  in  mashes,  with  oatmeal  and 
linseed  gruel,  should  be  given  instead.  The  statement  of 
Mr.  Casewell  was  fully  confirmed  by  Mr.  William 
(^burton. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Umbers,  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  were  voted  to 
Lord  HiU  for  the  farour  of  these  communications. 

Professor  SeweU  remarked  that  it  woold  be  desirable 
to  have  it  aseertained,  by  some  professional  authority, 
whether  the  cases  sdduced  belonged  to  that  class  of  dis- 
ease known  as  the  pleuro-pneumonfa,  or  to  the  other 
mild  form,  which  usually  terminates  in  a  transfer  of  in- 
flammatory  action  to  the  legs  and  feet,  by  which  effort 
of  nature  a  spontaneous  cure  is  generally  effected  with, 
out  the  intervention  of  medicinal  treatment.  He  observed 
that  the  gin  would  act  as  a  stimulant,  anti- spasmodic, 
and  diuretic,  neutralising  the  effects  of  the  vcTJulce, 
which  alone,  as  an  astringent,  would  produce  spasms  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
gin  given  alone  would  be  hazardous  where  Inflammatory 
symptoms  were  present.  He  was  fully  confirmed,  by  the 
sanction  of  the  best  cattle  practitioners,  fai  the  opmion  he 
had  solongagoand  so  often  given,  that  nothing  butcopious 
bleeding  and  powerfVil  external  stimulsnts,  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  would  ever  avail;  the  fatal  conse- 
quenoes  ensuing  in  most  cesee  havhig  arisen  from  the 
neglect  of  these  remedial  measures,  to  whieh  he 
an    otHoie    10    be    meiily 
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He  did  not  contider  tbe  diiefse  to  be  oonfiiied'  to  conn- 
try  or  climate.  A  veteriiuury  tuigeon  who  had  practised 
for  aome  time  in  Egypt*  and  arrived  lately  in  England, 
had  informed  him  that  threc-fourtha  of  Uie  cattle  had 
been  carried  off  in  the  fine  climate  of  that  ooantry,  by  a 
similar  diaeaae,  but  which  could  not  accordingly  be  eup- 
poeed  to  result  from  viciaaitttde  of  temperature  or  change 
of  wind.  Professor  Sewell  repeated  his  former  opinion, 
that  the  diaease  haa  its  origin  in  noxious  terrestrial  exha- 
lations inhaled  by  ruminants  with  a  lesa  dilution  of  com- 
mon atmospheric  air»  while  feeding  and  sleeping  near  the 
sorfaoe  of  the  ground,  than  in  the  case  of  other  animals 
which  feed  and  breathe  under  different  circumstances.*- 
Ck>lonel  Challoner  informed  the  Council  that,  agreeably 
with  the  advice  of  the  late  lamented  Barl  Spencer,  he  had 
allowed  all  the  animals  on  his  farm  to  have  free  acoeas  to 
l%rge  pieces  of  common  rock-salt,  which  they  eagerly 
sought,  and  entirely  licked  away  in  the  course  of  two 
months.  In  consequence  of  this  simple  antiseptic,  not 
a  single  animal  of  his  had  been  attackdl  with  the  slightest 
disease  of  any  kind.^Mr.  Cherry  fully  corroborated  the 
value  of  salt  placed  at  the  free  use  of  animals  on  a  farm. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  pladag  a  lump  of  aalt  in  the 
manger  of  each  of  his  horses,  and  had  found  it  decidedly 
beneficial*  It  acted  not  only  as  a  general  stimulant, 
giving  tone  to  the  functiona  of  the  body,  but  locally 
created  a  thirst  which  induced  the  animals  to  drink  large 
quantities  of  common  water,  whicb  acted  aa  a  most  fa- 
vourable diluent.— Mr.  Umbers  had  also  esperienoed  its 
good  effects ;  and  in  Warwickshire  such  rock-salt  was  to 
be  had  at  the  moderate  price  of  Is.  fid.  per  cwt — Mr. 
Cherry  and  Mr.  Turner  each  favoured  the  Council  with 
their  views  on  the  nature  of  the  disorder  at  present  affect- 
ing cattle,  and  the  importance  of  a  strict  attention  to  the 
premonitory  symptoms:  they  agreed  that  in  casea  of 
altered  structure  in  the  lungs,  the  administration  of  gin 
and  verjuice  could  have  no  influence  in  averting  the  fatal 
result,  although  the  gin  alone  might  in  cases  of  exhaustion 
and  debility  produce  a  re-action. — Mr.  Sbaw  doubted 
whether  the  cases  adduced  by  Mr.  Cascwell  were  those 
of  the  pleuro-pneumonia.  Professors  Sewell  and  Sim- 
monds  would  make  inquiry,  and  report  on  this  point. 

Miseellaneotts  Communieatiotit,-^Mr,  Culverhouse's 
offer  to  communicate  to  the  Council  his  mode  of 
manufacturing  manures  was  accepted.  Mr.  Charles 
Barclay  transmitted  a  report  on  the  trial  of  special 
manures,  which  wu  received  with  thanks,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Journal  Committee.  Prince  Gagarine 
transmitted,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Rural  Economy,  at  Moscow,  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  at  the  recent  Jubilee  Fdte  of  that  Society, 
along  vrith  one  of  the  medals  struck  in  honour  of  the  oc- 
casion, for  which,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, seconded  by  Mr.  George  Turner,  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Council  were  ordered. 

Skmetfor  Peaiantry.-^Tha  Belgian  stove,  received 
from  Mr.  Salvin,  was  placed  in  the  library  and  inspected 
by  the  Members. — Mr.  Cherry  exhibited  a  French  oven, 
iriiich  he  regarded  as  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  cottagers ;  and  he  esqplained  in  what  points  the  stove 
tbm  presented  by  Mr.  Salvin  dU|ered  from  the  one  with 


which  he  had  been  acquainted  while  on  the  eontioent, 
and  he  considered  thai  complexity,  occupation  of  much 
space,  and  high  price  were  to  be  avoided. — Mr.  Fellatt 
thought  that  the  dose  burnt  atmosphere,  whioh  in  some 
cases  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  Belgisn  stove,  was 
occasioned  by  having  the  sheet-iron  either  too  thin  or 
in  a  damp  state.— The  Duke  of  Richmond  considered 
it  to  be  a  subject  of  great  importance,  but  that 
moderate  price  was  an  indispensable  condition  in  all  stoves 
intended  to  be  extensively  adopted  by  cottagers.— Mr. 
Posey  expressed  his  intention  of  exhibiting  to  the  Council 
at  their  next  monthly  meeting,  on  the  5t^  of  May,  tbe 
American  Stove  and  cooking  apparatus  to  which  he  had 
referred  on  a  former  occasion;  and  in  order  that  the 
operation  of  the  stove  might  be  seen  practically  at  work, 
he  invited  the  Council  to  a  hot  luncheon  prepared  in  the 
library  on  that  day  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  the  stove 
in  question ;  an  offer  whioh,  on  the  motion  of  the  Dake 
of  Riehmond,  the  Council  unanimously  accepted. 

SPECIAL   COUNCIL. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  the  special  monthly 
business  of  the  Society. 

Finances, — Colonel  Challoner  reported  on  the  part  of 
the  Finance  Committee  the  state  of  the  accounU  and 
funds  of  the  Society  at  the  end  of  the  previous  montb« 
from  which  it  appeared  that  on  the  31st  of  March  Isst 
the  funded  property  of  the  Society  stood  at  £B,2W 
Stock,  and  that  the  current  cash-bslance  in  ths  bands  of 
the  bankers  was  j^3,123.  He  explained  that  this  ba- 
lance was  made  up  as  follows  :-^Arrear  Subscripiinof, 
j^l2S ;  Life  Compositions,  £703 ;  Northampton  ba- 
lance, £1,152 ;  and  available  balance  for  general  pur- 
poses, £1,145.  Cok>nel  Challoner  then  Uid  before  the 
Council  the  final  Balanoe-Sheet  on  the  Newcastle  Meet- 
ing Account,  showing  an  excess  of  payments  over  receipts 
on  that  occasion  to  be  £747.  He  reported  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee  that  £703,  as  the 
balance  in  hand  on  account  of  Life  Compositions,  should 
be  invested  in  the  purchase  of  Stock,  a  proposition  which 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council. 

Yorkshire  Meeimg*  —  Sir  John  Johnstone,  Bart., 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  Stansfield,  M.P.,  acoompanied  by  Mr. 
Milbum,  appeared  before  the  Coundl  as  a  deputatioa 
from  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  on  the  part  of  that  Society  a  desire  to  con- 
tribute the  sum  of  £460  from  its  foods  of  the  year  1848 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Country  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  to  be  held  within 
that  district  in  that  year.  On  the  motion  of  Colonel 
Challoner,  this  liberal  offer  was  cordially  accepted  by  the 
Council. 

The  various  memorials  and  other  documents  from 
pUices  within  the  Yorkshire  District,  soliciting  the  Coun- 
cil to  hold  the  Country  Meeting  of  1848  at  one  of  their 
respective  localities,  having  been  laid  before  the  Council 
and  taken  into  consideration,  the  places  were  selected  for 
the  personal  visit  of  a  Committee  of  Inspection,  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Kinder,  Mr.  Shelley,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Mr.  Brown,  and 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbe.    On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
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Richmond,  a  spedsl  instr action  was  gtvon  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  inquiry  mpeoting  the  charges  of  eonvey- 
ing  cattle  and  implements  both  from  as  well  as  to  the 
Show,  and  the  £icilities  to  be  afforded  to  the  EiMbitofB 
on  the  respectiTe  lines  of  railway. 

Communications  were  received  from  Mr.  Hillyardand 
Mr.  Willcinson. 


A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's 
Honse»  in  Hanover-square,  on  Wednesday,  the  2ist  of 
April ;  present,  The  Earl  of  Egmont,  President,  in  the 
Chair;  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  MP.,  Hon.  Capt.  Howard, 
MP.,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Sir  John  V.  B. 
Johnstone,  B^t.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alcock,Mr.  Almack,  Mr. 
Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Cherry,  Mr.  Dnice,  Mr.  Fuller,  M.P., 
Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  Kinder,  Mr.  C.  Lawrence, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Leigh,  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  Miles,  Mr. 
C.  £.  Overman,  Mr.  Parkins,  Mr.  Pellatt,  Professor 
Sewcll,  Mr.  T.  Turner,  Mr.  T.  R.  Tweed,  and  Professor 
Way. 

Deal  Compoai.^Mr,  George  Culverhouse,  of  Deal, 
attended  the  Council,  agreeably  with  the  leave  granted 
at  the  previous  Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the 
general  nature  of  his  proposed  new  manure  and  its 
effects  as  ascertained  by  trial  on  the  growth  of  wheat 
He  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  trial  by  members  of  the  Society,  should  the 
Council  decide  to  grant  him  such  opportunity  for  the 
testing  of  its  merits.  Mr.  Miles,  M.P.,  suggested  that 
a  model  experiment  should  be  made  by  such  of  the 
members  as  would  favour  the  Society  by  joining  him  in 
it,  and  reporting  their  comparative  results  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  to  the  Council.  He  accordingly  proposed 
the  foLowing  general  plan  for  such  model  experiment  :— 

*'  Turnip  Experiment ^  1847. 

An  acre  of  land  manured  with  20  tons  of  frrm-yard  ma- 
nure 
„  „  16  bushels  of  bones 

„  „  3  bushels   of  bonn  dis- 

solved in  sulphuric  acid 
„  „  5141bs.  of  the  Deal  compost 

Seed  to  be  tried Skirvings. 

Time  of  sowing "^      To  be  ac 

Period  of  germination [   ^,^*^,!l" 

Period  of  coming  into  rongh  leaf. ^^^  ?! 

DiaeaseCofany)   .! V  Kl^„„cS 

Time  of  Polling. f  ^^.Sj^^\ 

Weight  per  acre  (without  tops  or  bottoms)      fJ  :°:r!.  „ 
DesSiptionofsoil J  ^^^y^^' 

The  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  Mr.  Parkins,  the  Hon. 
Capt.  Howard,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Alcock,  expressed  their 
willingness  to  join  Mr.  Miles  in  the  trial  of  the  proposed 
experiment. 

The  Council  then  gave  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Culver- 
house  for  the  favour  of  his  attendance  and  the  explana* 
tions  he  had  given. 

Mr.  Miles  hoped  that  some  arrangement  would  soon 
be  made  for  carrying  into  practical  operation  the  very 
valnable  results  connected  with  the  inorganic  constitn- 
tion  of  wheat  contained  in  the  paper  of  Professors  Way 
and  Ogston,  published  in  the  last  part  of  the  journal. 
$ir  John  Johnstone  fully  concurred  with  Mr.  Miles  in 


the  desirablenesB  that  praetieal  men  ahonld  avail  them* 
•elves  of  those  vnlnahhwgesnlta  of  scientific  research  on 
so  important  a  subject. 

MiicHimaMUi  CbflMUcnJea/ioiw.— From  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Toronto,  on  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  Agrionl- 
tand  Society.  From.  Sig.  Sparavieri,'of  Verona,  on 
enqiiiries  connected  with  agricuUaral  topics.  From  Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Reay,  Mr.  Chambers,  and  Mr.  Fuller, 
M.P.,  on  Potato  Disease. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  28th 
inst. 


NEW     MEMBERS. 

The  Earl  of  Craven,  of  Coombe  Abbey,  near  Coven- 
try, and  Chiles-street,  Berkeley-square,  London,  was 
elected  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Society. 
Besley,  Henry,  South-street,  Exeter 
Burt,  Henry,  Gincock's  Farm,  Oxted,  Surrey 
Carlin,  William,  jun.,  Haverfield,  Patrington,  Hull 
Cleveknd,  Augustus,  Tapley  Park,  Barnstaple,  Devon 
Cooper,  Kersey,  Euston,  Thetford,  Norfolk 
Dixon,  John  Bond,  Freechase,  SUmgham,  Sussex 
Drewitt,  John,  North-Stoke,  Arundel,  Sussex 
Drummond,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Csstle  Strathsllsn,  Anchtersrder, 

N.B. 
Hutchinson,  Richard,  Stanhope,  Weardsle,  Durham 
Lee,  Charles,  Coldrey-houae,  Alton,  Hants 
Lost,  William  John,  Clapham  Common,  Sanrey 
Martin,  Capt.  Tliomas,  R.N.,  MontpelUer  Lodge,  Brig  hton. 
Milter,  John,  jun.,  Mor£i-Maur,  Abttystwith 
Mirehouse,  John,  Brownalade,  Pembroke 
Megginson,  John,  Woodend,  Redboum,  St.  Alban't,  Herts 
Morria,  Thomas,  Llsnvillo,  Brecon 
Osbom,  John  T.,  10,  King«treet,  St.  Jsmes's,  London 
Osborn,  Thomss,  Market-square,  Northampton 
Pentland,  George  Henry,  Bkckball,  Drogheda,  Ireland 
Phillips,  Richard,  Bryngwyn,  Ross,  Herefordshiie 
Pinnegsr,  Christopher,  Rockboum,  Fordingbridge,  Hsnta 
Rawson,  Thomas  Samuel,  Bridge-place,  Bexley,  Kent 
Ridgway,  John,  Canldon-plaoe,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffs. 
Seels,  Henry  John,  Wainfleet,  Lincolnshire 
Shsdwell,  liucas,  Fairlight,  Hastings,  Sussex 
Stephens,  Samuel  Josiah,  6,  Chsriotte-street,  Portbmd-plsce, 

London 
Stevenson,  John  Adams,  Madeley  Park   Farm,  Newcastle, 

Staffordshire 
Strathsllan,  Viscoimt  of,  Castle  Strathallan,  Auchterarder, 

N.B. 
Twitchell,  Thomas,  Wrillington,  Bedford 
Webb,  Hiunphrey,QrsIow,  Newport,  Salop. 


MARTOCK  DISTRICT  FARMERS'  CLUB.— 
The  nsusl  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
the  5th  April,  at  the  George  Inn,  Martock  ;  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president,  Mr.  Charles  Cave  occupied  the 
chair.  Among  the  preliminary  business  transacted,  was 
the  election  of  Wm.  Terrell,  Esq.,  of  Stoke,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Terrell,  of  Lower  Stratton,  as  members.  The 
Chairman  introduoed  the  adjourned  discussion  on  the 
best  mode  of  managmg  farm-yard  manure,  and  called  on 
Mr.  J.  D.  Cave,  who  had  moved  the  a4)oumment,  to 
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speak  dMNOB.  Mr.  Cava  than  antarad  into  a  langtbenad 
aud  moat  inatnatiTa  datail  of  tha  variooa  aaatbodB  to  ba 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the  fiurm-yanL  After  an 
intareating  disaoaakm  tha  faUowiiiyFaaolatioawaaoBfTied 
wiaoliDOualy— *'  That  all  litter  ahimid  be  oat  into  ofaaff 
before  being  put  under  cattle,  becanaa  it  theraby  abaarba 
a  gtaater  quantity  of  liquid  mannra.  That  Akrea^yard 
dnog  ia  beat  kept  under  oover,  where  it  ahduld  be  aataratad 
often  with  the  liquid  from  the  taaka»  but  where  thia  ia 


impractieabla  it  ahould  ba  kept  aa  mnch  ai  ponible  from 
the  hajoriooa  action  of  tha  awn  and  air,  in  diaripatiog  iti 
aaunonia,  and  from  tlie  rain,  wfaieh  oftea  wb^rs  away 
iome  of  ita  TalnaUa  propaftiee.  That,  whan  dnagean. 
not  be  adTantageoualy  managed  in  the  ftrm^yud,  it 
ahould  be  oarriad  at  onoa  to  the  fldda,  and  either  mixed 
with  earth  in  compost  heapa,  or  ploughed  down  imne* 
diately.''  A  Tote  of  thanka  waa  then  given  to  the  chair- 
man, and  tha  meeting  separated. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT  FARMERS'   CLUB. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  held  on  the  25th  March, 
the  president  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Wagstaff 
being  unable,  through  illness,  to  attend  and  intro- 
duce the  subject  appointed  for  discussion,  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  transmitted  by  him  to  the  secretary, 
were  read :— • 

ON     AGRICULTURAL     IMPLSMBNTS     AND     OAR* 
BtAORg. 

The  subject  fixed  upon  for  thia  evening's  discus- 
sion does  not^  as  I  understand  it,  extend  to  the 
question  of  "  machinery  as  it  affects  tha  industrial 
classes,"  but  is  confined  to  the  simple  inquiry, 
"  Which  are  at  once  tha  moat  effective  and  tha  moat 
eeonomieal  implements  and  carriages  for  agricultu* 
ral  purposes  ?"-^economical  because,  next  to  ef* 
ficiency,  economy  in  implements  is  to  be  desired. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  will  proceed, 
without  further  preface,  begging  only  for  your  in- 
dulgence to  a  young  and  comparatively  inax* 
perienced  farmer,  who,  when  he  undertook  to  bring 
the  proposed  subject  before  the  club,  did  so  more 
with  the  view  of  eliciting;  the  opinions  of  others 
than  with  an  idea  that  he  was  capable  of  imparting 
useful  information  to  any  of  its  members.  First, 
then. 

Of  the  PUn^h^^On  the  comparative  merits  of 
wheel  and  swing  ploughs,  so  much  has  been  said 
and  written  by  Mr.  Pusey  and  others,  that  I  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  hesitation,  more  particularly 
as  my  experience  in  the  use  of  wheel-ploughs  has 
been  but  triflmg.  I  must  confess,  having  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  swing-plough,  I  have  had  a 
predilection  in  its  favour  but  wishing  fairly  to  test 
the  merit  of  the  two,  I  determined  to  make  some 
experiments  as  to  their  different  draught,  this 
being,  as  I  conceive,  the  matter  chiefly  dt  issue  i 
for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  dynamo- 
meter (an  instrument  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Handley  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
Journal).  My  first  trial  waa  on  clover  roots, 
where  the  draught  of  the  swing-plough  was  3i  cwt., 
ind  of  the  wheel  3}  ewt.  I  then  tried  upon  a 
wheat  stubble  or  fhllow,  where  the  swing^-plongh 
had  the  advantage  of  i  a  ewt.^its  draught  being 


the  same  as  upon  clover  roots — ^whereas  that  of  the 
wheel-plough  was  4  cwt.  That  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  result  of  this  experiment  and  those  made 
by  Mr.  Handley  and  others,  I  am  aware— a  difference 
for  which  1  cannot  account.  However,  granting 
them  to  be  correct,  I  consider  the  slight  advantage 
in  draught  of  wheel-plougha  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  superiority  of  swing-plouglia  ia 
setting  ridges  and  finishing  furrows,  because  it  ii 
difficult  to  set  out  a  perfectly  straight  ridge  with  a 
wheel-plough,  and  because  when  approaching  a 
furrow,  if  the  land  be  wider  at  one  end  than  tbi 
other  (a  circumstance  which  on  my  farm,  at  least« 
vRRY  frequently  occurs)  it  is  difficult,  nay,  ahnoct 
impossible,  to  straighten  it^two  operations,  and 
important  onea  too,  which  with  a  swing-plough 
are  of  easy  performance.  As  regards  the  economy 
of  the  two,  I  can  see  no  difference,  as  I  consider  a 
pair  of  horses  quite  capable  of  drawing  either,  prcH 
vided  it  is  not  required  to  plough  an  unusual 
depth.  That  this  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  most 
farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  I  am  aware,  but  can 
assure  them  that  in  the  North  Clay  district  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, for  instance,  a  pair  of  horses  only 
are  yoked  to  a  plough.  I  mention  Nottingham- 
shire, because  with  that  county  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted than  with  any  other ;  a  county  composed 
of  two  soils  directly  opposite  in  texture— the 
strongest  clay  and  the  lightest  sand;  nevertheless 
the  pair-horse  plough  is  used  upon  the  strongest  as 
upon  the  Ughtest  part  of  it,  and  with  perfect  sue* 
cess.  One  of  the  reasons  which  I  gave  for  pre- 
ferring the  swing-plough,  was  the  great  advantage 
it  possessed  over  the  wheel-plough  in  setting  out 
or  drawing  ridges.  Tliis  advantage  is  more  par- 
ticularly striking  in  the  double-mould  plough,  be- 
cause it  is  used  almost  entirely  for  that  purpose. 
This  implement  is  very  far  preferable  to  the  com- 
mon or  aingle-mould  j^ugh  for  ridging  up  laud 
for  turnips  or  other  roots.  The  reaaon  ia  obvious. 
Instead  of  throwhig  up  the  bulk  of  the  soil  on  one 
side,  it  divides  it  equally  i  in  earthing  potatoes  it 
diminishes  the  labour  one-half,  as  to  pass  over 
between  the  rows  ia  suiftcient;  whereat,  with  the 
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single-mould  plough,  it  is  aeceBsary  to  do  so  twice. 
The  subsoil  plough  is  required  iap&rticular  districts 
only.  The  great  adv«intage  to  be  derived  from  its 
use  has  lately  been  set  at  rest :  indeed,  land  with  a 
hard  solid  subsoil,  and  which  consequently  retains 
for  a  length  of  time  top  or  rain  water,  cannot  be 
brought  into  perfect  cultivation  without  its  use.  I 
believe  three  shares  are  considered  preferable  to  one ; 
for  each  share  preceding  its  follower  lessens  its 
work  by  breaking  up  the  upper  crust  of  the  soil. 

Q^  CttZ^i'a/or^.'^-There  have  been  so  many  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  cultivators,  or  scarifiers, 
lately  invented,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an 
opinion  founded  on  experience  as  to  their  com- 
parative merit.  But  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say 
that  the  kind  in  general  use  in  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
colnshire is  a  most  effective  implement ;  it  is  an 
improvement  upon  Lord  Ducie's  drag,  possessipg 
two  sets  of  shares — chisel  and  duck.  When  the 
soil  is  hard  the  former  should  be  first  used,  followed 
by  the  latter;  it  has  also  a  lever,  which,  should  any 
impediment  offer  (such,  for  instance,  as  a  tree-root), 
will  at  once  raise  the  shares  from  the  soil.  This 
lever  should  be  used  in  turning,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  a  sudden  jerk  or  too  abrupt  a 
turn  breaking  the  shares. 

Of  Drags. — For  common  use  little  more  can  be 
said  than  that  they  should  be  suited  in  strength  and 
weight  to  the  description  of  land  upon  which  they 
are  required.  The  same  remark  applies  to  harrows. 
I  would  only  suppose  that  the  teeth  be  made  to 
screw  in,  because,  in  case  of  breakage,  they  are 
much  easier  to  repair. 

Of  Rollers. — ^Whether  the  newly  invented  clod* 
crusher  of  Messrs.  Barrett  or  Crosskill's  patent  is 
the  best  for  the  purpose,  I  am  unable  to  judge,  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  former  at 
work.  Of  the  latter  implement,  however,  I  can 
speak  in  the  highest  terms.  Its  advantage  as  a 
dod-crusher  is  evident,  and  too  generally  known 
to  need  comment;  but  the  greatest  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it  is  when  used  upon  wheat  on  light 
or  peaty  land — ^land  upon  which  the  frost  and  wind 
of  winter  frequently  leave  the  plant  almost  bare. 
Its  effect  is  to  render  the  soil  about  the  roots 
perfectly  firm,  while  it  leaves  the  surface  light  and 
porous,  consequently  accessible  to  the  action  of  the 
air.  As  a  roller  for  general  purposes,  I  think  the 
double-cylinder  cast-metal  as  good  as  any.  It  has 
been  urged  as  an  objection  that  the  metal  is  liable 
to  break,  but  this  need  not  be  feared  when  the 
casting  is  perfect.  The  advantage  of  the  double 
cylinder  is  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  turned 
upon  young  barley  or  other  corn  without  doing  the 
slightest  damage ;  whereas,  where  the  single  cylin- 
der has  been  used  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  great 
part  of  the  plants  upon  the  hsadlands  very  eon* 


siderably  injured,  and  in  some  cases  wholly  de* 
stroyed. 

Of  Dri//«.— Garrett's,  or  "The  Improving 
Suffolk,"  I  consider  the  best  com  driU  at  present 
in  use  j  for  it  not  only  possesses  every  advantage 
claimed  by  similar  implements,  but  adds,  amongst 
others,  that  very  great  one-*the  independent  power 
of  steerage.  But  I  cannot  explain  it  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Garrett  himaelf : — "The  merits 
and  form  of  the  Suffolk  com  drills  are  familiar  to 
agriculturists  generally  ;  it  remains,  therefore,  but 
to  point  out  the  latest  improvements  which  have 
brought  it  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  and 
classed  it  among  the  most  complete  implements  of 
agriculture.  Among  these  may  be  enumerated  the 
simple  apparatus  provided  to  ensure  a  regular  deli* 
very  of  the  seed  when  going  up  or  down  hill;  in 
descending,  a  drill  has  a  peculiar  tremor  and  ten* 
dency  to  go  faster  than  when  ascending,  giving 
greater  vdocity  to  the  delivering  cups,  and,  conse- 
quently, throiring  more  seed  down  the  conductors. 
To  remedy  this,  and  render  the  delivery  from  the 
barrel  as  uniform  as  possible,  two  cog-wheels  of 
different  speed  are  placed,  one  on  each  end  of  the 
barrel ;  either  of  which  may  easily  be  put  in  and 
out  of  gear  as  required,  and  worked  from  alternate 
ends-*the  small  wheel  when  going  up  hill,  and  the 
large  wheel  when  going  down."  This  power  of  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  quantity  of  seed  is 
certainly  a  great  advantage,  but  not  greater,  I  think, 
than  the  power  of  steerage,  whicli  Mr.  Garrett  de* 
scribes  in  the  following  words  : — "  By  the  new 
steerage  machinery,  which  acts  as  a  fore*carriage 
to  the  implement,  a  man  may  keep  the  rows  of  corn 
perfectly  parallel.  This  is  done  by  holding  the  steer* 
age  handle,  and  keeping  the  small  fore-wheel  in  the 
track  of  the  former  large  one."  My  reason  for  lay- 
ing so  much  stress  upon  the  power  of  steerage  of 
this  imj^menty  is  the  opportunity  which  straight 
drilling  gives  for  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe^  of  which 
implement  so  much  has  been  said  in  praise ;  for 
not  only  does  it  destroy  the  weeds  more  effectually 
than  the  hand-hoe,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
great  economy  in  labour. 

Cf  Turnip  Drills,  I  can  say  little  more  than 
that  I  consider  the  common  burrow  drill  answers 
every  purpose  which  ought  to  be  required  of  it— 
viz.,  when  properly  constructed,  it  will  deposit  the 
seed  with  regularity  and  with  uniformity  of  depth* 
If  artificial  manure— such  as  guano  or  rape-dust-^ 
is  used,  it  should  either  be  sown  broadcast,  or 
applied  by  a  separate  drlU  after  the  ridges  are  opened, 
and  before  they  are  split.  The  drill  for  this  pur- 
pose (as  made  by  Messrs.  White  and  Leith,  of 
Worksop),  is  a  very  simple  implement,  and  drops 
the  manure  from  three  spouts,  consequently  into 
three  fun^ws  at  once.    By  the  use  of  thil  impl«- 
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ment  a  very  groat  evil  to  the  turnip  crop  is  obviated 

the  too  great  proximity    of  the    seed  to  the 

manure. 

Of  Thrashing  Machines. — ^lliat  by  water*power 
iR  the  most  economical  mode  of  thrashing  com 
must  be  admitted  by  all ;  but  as  few  situations 
afford  facility  for  its  application,  the  steam-engine 
must  be  more  genersdly  used.  The  expense  of 
erecting  a  steam-engine  is,  no  doubt,  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  its  general  application  ;  but  when  we 
consider  for  how  many  purposes  besides  thrashing 
it  may  be  used,  we  shaU  feel  disposed  to  forget  the 
original  cost  in  the  prospect  of  eventual  economy, 
The  substitution  of  steam  for  horse-power  has  many 
advantages ;  but  the  principal  one,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  opportunity  which  it  gives  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  whole  of  a  farmer's  horse-power  to  other 
operations  on  his  land.  A  large  holder  of  land 
thrashing  the  whole  of  bis  com  by  horse-power 
must  rob  his  farm  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
labour ;  it  is  in  the  prevention  of  this  robbery  that 
the  chief  merit  of  steam-power,  as  applied  to  the 
thrashing-machine,  consists. 

Consider,  again,  to  how  many  other  purposes 
than  thrashing  steam-power  may  be  applied ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  fixed  machinery  is  so  far 
preferable  to  locomotive.  Thrashing  is  the  only 
operation  which  can  be  performed  with  the  latter ; 
whereas  with  fixed  power  the  com  may  be  win- 
nowed as  well  as  thrashed ;  chaff  or  chop  may  be 
cut ;  com,  crushed  or  ground ;  indeed,  the  power 
may  be  applied  to  any  kind  of  machinery.  What 
may  be  the  expense  per  qr.  of  thrashing  by  steam 
engme  1  am  unable  to  give  an  experienced  opinion ; 
but,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Morton, 
about  Is.  3ld.  per  qr. 

Of  Carts  and  Waggons, — Having  mentioned  the 
principal  implements,  I  will  not  trespass  upon  your 
time  by  remarking  upon  those  of  minor  importance, 
but  at  once  proceed  to  the  question — **  Which  are 
the  best  carriages  for  agricultural  purposes  ?"  As 
regards  my  own  opinion  upon  this  subject,  I  need 
say  no  more  than  that  I  do  not  possess  a  single 
waggon.  My  reasons  for  preferring  carts  are  as 
follow : — ^The  saving  of  capital  in  entering  a  farm 
in  the  cost  of  carts  as  compared  mth.  waggons ;  the 
great  saving  of  time,  because  when  a  cart  is  filled 
there  is  no  delay  in  attaching  the  trace  horses ;  and 
in  carrying  com  or  hay,  if  proper  harvest  frames  are 
used,  there  is  no  necessity  to  bind  with  ropes.  My 
actual  experience  is,  that  three  carts  will  convey^  as 
much  hay  or  com  in  straw  as  two  waggons ;  they  are 
easier  to  pitch,  and  not  more  difficult  tounload.  They 
are  also  easily  and  safely  tumed  or  backed,  opera- 
tions which,  with  an  unwieldy  waggon,  occupy  no 
littie  time,  and  involve  some  hazard.  It  has  been 
objected  to  the  cart  system,  that  in  hay  or  corn 


harvest  so  many  extra  hands  are  requred.  This 
objection  is  groundless ;  indeed,  so  far  from  such 
being  the  case,  a  saving  is  effected,  that  is,  if  the 
system  is  judiciously  carried  into  effect.  Two  men 
only  are  required,  one  to  pitch,  the  other  to  fulfil 
the  several  duties  of  loading,  unloading,  and  driving. 
When  a  number  of  carts  are  employed,  it  is  best  to 
have  two  ricks  in  progress  at  the  same  time ;  so 
that,  when  a  loaded  cart  arrives,  it  may  be  drawn 
up  to,  and  discharge  its  load  upon,  the  nearest. 
There  are  some  who  advocate  the  use  of  one-horse 
waggons  for  harvest,  and  I  am  wOling  to  admit  that 
for  that  particular  purpose  they  may  be  equal  to 
carts.  My  objection  is,  that,  although  they  cost 
as  much,  they  are  not  available  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. There  is  a  pretty  general  impression  that 
carts  will  not  answer  in  hilly  situations ;  we  find, 
however,  they  are  employed  to  the  exclusion  of 
waggons  in  some  of  the  most  hill  counties 
of  England  —  in  Cumberland,  for  instance. 
As  regards  the  different  constraction  of 
carts,  a  variety  of  opinion  exists ;  but  I 
believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Scotch 
carts  are  the  best  for  general  purposes.  And  now, 
before  concluding  the  subject,  let  me  summon  to 
my  aid  the  evidence  of  my  labourers  at  LuUington. 
No  set  of  men  could  possibly  be  more  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  waggons  than  they  were ;  but,  at  the 
conclusion  of  harvest,  they  all  freely  confessed  that 
with  carts  they  could  not  only  carry  twice  as  much 
com,  but  with  much  greater  ease,  both  to  them- 
selves and  the  horses,  I  set  no  trifling  value  upon 
this  evidence ;  for,  as  prejudice  is  a  most  stubborn 
feeling,  so  facts  must  be  still  more  stubborn  to 
overcome  it. 

The  Prbsidrnt  and  Mr.  Daniel  both  re- 
marked that  for  harvest  purposes,  and  on  hilly 
farms,  carts  were  liable  to  objection.  Mr.  Daniel 
preferred  swing  ploughs,  thought  them  more  ef^ 
fective  in  the  hands  of  a  good  workman,  and 
always  used  them  on  his  own  farm. 

Mr.  W.  Greaves  agreed  with  Mr.  Wagstaff, 
that  carts  were  generally  preferable  to  waggons  for 
all  purposes.  With  the  same  amount  of  horse  and 
man's  labour,  a  greater  amount  of  harvest  work 
could  be  done  than  with  waggons ;  and  he  thought 
it  well  to  use  them,  and  keep  two  ricks  building  at 
the  same  time.  The  only  just  objection  to  carts 
was,  in  his  opinion,  in  canying  the  harvest  con- 
siderable distances  :  in  that  case  they  effected  no 
saving  of  time  or  expense.  He  quite  disagreed 
with  Mr.  Wagstaff  on  the  question  as  to  the  choice 
of  ploughs.  There  was  no  doubt  that  wheel 
ploughs  were  of  lighter  draught;  and  while  swing 
ploughs  requured  a  first-rate  ploughman  to  make 
good  work  with  them,  an  ordinary  man  could  not 
well  go  wrong  with  the  wheeJ.   He  could  not  quite 
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ai^ee  that  the  double-inoiild  board  plough  was 
better  than  the  single ;  for  earthing  up  the  roots  it 
was  the  best,  but  it  hardly  stirred  enough  soil  for 
drawing  up  ridges  well. 

Mr.  Lyon  very  much  preferred  wheel  ploughs, 
because  he  found  them  so  much  more  effective  in 
deep  ploughing;  and  deep  ploughing  was  the 
foundation  of  all  good  tillage.  He  had  remarked 
that  swing  ploughs  were  usually  most  in  £Eivour 
where  shallow  ploughing  was  the  common  practice. 
The  burrow  tumip-driU  he  thought  a  very  inferior 
implement  when  compared  with  one  he  used,  and 
which  was  procured  from  a  Perth  maker.  It  was 
made  for  two  drills.  A  roller,  concave  in  the 
centre,  preceded  each  delivering  pipe,  and  laid  the 
drills  in  a  beautifiil  form,  and  ensured  the  whole 
seed  being  placed  at  the  right  depth;  while  the 
horse  walking  in  the  furrow,  made  it  difficult  not 
to  keep  the  implement  straight.  On  many  accounts 
he  thought  a  moveable  steam  engine  better  than  a 
fixed  one.  He  possessed  a  portable  engine  and 
thrashing  machine,  and  found  it  a  great  advantage 
to  be  able  to  shift  it  from  one  part  of  the  premises 
to  another ;  he  was  thus  often  able  to  save  the  cost 
of  moving  the  rick  into  the  bam.  When  not  in  use 
at  home,  it  could  be  profitably  employed  among  his 
neighbours.  On  small  farms,  which  only  required 
a  few  days'  work  of  a  machine,  a  portable  one  was 
the  only  kind  that  would  answer.  He  had  found 
great  benefit  on  much  of  his  land  from  the  use  of 
the  subsoil  plough.  From  long  continued  practice 
of  ploughing  to  one  stated  depth,  the  upper  soil 
had  become  separated  from  the  subsoil  by  a  hard 
pan,  as  impervious  to  the  roots  of  plants  as  a  road. 
The  subsoil  of  much  of  his  land  was  a  fine  marl; 
and  when  the  plough  had  opened  a  way  for  the 
roots  to  penetrate  into  it,  his  crops  were  healthier, 
more  hardy  in  resisting  adverse  seasons,  and  more 
abundant.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  more 
work  could  be  done  with  carts  than  with  waggons, 
when  once  men  were  accustomed  to  them;  but 
while  men  had  a  prejudice  against  them,  you  could 
scarcely  judge  between  the  two  systems.  He 
thought  it  would  not  often  be  safe  to  keep  two 
corn  ricks  open  at  the  same  time ;  the  weather  must 
be  very  tempting  indeed  to  make  that  a  prudent 
proceeding. 

Mr.  G.  Grsavss  said  that  experiment  had  in- 
controvertibly  demonstrated  that  the  wheel  plough 
was  of  lighter  draught  than  the  swing;  but  he 
thought  this  far  from  being  its  chief  advantage. 
He  doubted  whether  a  straight  ridge  could  not  be 
drawn  as  easily  with  it,  and  in  everything  else 
which  constituted  good  ploughing  it  was  certainly 
superior.  A  common  hand  with  a  wheel  plough 
could  give  more  regularity  to  the  furrow  slice,  both 
as  to  depth  and  breadth,  than  a  superior  plough- 


man could  with  the  swing.  Everybody  knew  how 
difficult  it  was  to  get  men  to  plough  deep  enough. 
Now  with  a  swing  plough  the  depth  depended  on 
the  man,  but  with  the  wheel  plough  it  depended  on 
the  master.  He  had  only  to  set  the  plough  to  the 
right  depth  and  breadth  of  furrow,  and  as  long  as 
its  trim  remained  unchanged  the  furrow  slice  would 
be  the  same.  In  ploughing  for  a  seed  furrow  the 
regular  depth  and  breadth  was  of  great  importance, 
as  the  proper  depth  of  the  seed  wholly  depended 
on  its  regularity.  An  implement  which  he  thought 
almost,  perhaps  quite,  the  most  useful  of  modern 
inventions  was  the  presser.  In  pressing  turf  on 
light  lands  it  was  invaluable,  and  he  had  little  ex- 
perience of  its  use  for  any  other  purpose.  It  was 
useful  either  for  wheat  or  for  barley.  He  did  not 
think  it  acted  by  condeifting  the  soil,  for  the  land 
harrowed  lighter  after  its  use.  In  ploughing  turf, 
of  course  there  were  large  hollows  left  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furrow,  and  the  roots  of  the  corn 
sickened  when  they  reached  the  air  in  them.  The 
presser  filled  up  these  hollows ;  it  also  united  the 
furrow  slices  closer,  and  prevented  weeds  growing 
up  from  the  interstices,  and  saved  much  seed  from 
falling  into  them.  With  good  pressing  too  the 
rows  were  as  regular  as  a  drilled  crop,  and  would 
be  hoed  with  equal  ease.  All  the  labour  in  press- 
ing was  more  than  repaid  by  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  harrowing.  There  was  considerable  saving  of 
seed,  the  plants  were  stronger,  and  the  ravages  of 
wire-worm  in  great  measure  prevented.  The  best 
implement  he  had  seen  and  used  was  that  made  by 
his  own  townsman,  Mr.  Robert  Thomewill.  The 
Perthshire  turnip  drill  had  every  advantage  m  lay- 
ing the  seed  in  straight  lines  and  at  regular  depth, 
and  in  addition  pulverized  the  soil  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  seed.  He  preferred  the  old  Norfolk 
com  drill  to  any  newer  invention,  on  account  of  its 
delivering  the  seed  in  a  broader  stream,  and  thus 
leaving  more  room  in  the  rows  for  each  plant.  As 
to  the  use  of  carts,  he  did  not  concnr  in  the  ob- 
jection that  had  been  made  against  them;  he 
thought  they  would  be  more  particularly  suited  for 
hilly  land.  As  to  thrashing  machines,  he  doubted 
whether  hand  labour  was  not  preferable  on  every 
account,  except  that  machines  gave  the  means  of 
taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  market. 

Mr.  Harding  had  many  opportunities  of  satis- 
fying himself  that  Mr.  Wagstaff's  choice  of  imple- 
ments was  very  judicious.  As  to  one-horse  carts 
he  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  more  efficient  in 
use  both  for  harvesting  as  well  as  other  purposes, 
and  it  was  certain  that  they  required  less  capital  in 
the  first  instance  than  waggons.  Mr.  Wagstaff's 
carts  were  so  well  contrived  that  a  harvest  load 
would  not  require  binding  on  hilly  land.  He  had 
made  many  inquiries  when  in  Scotland  on  the  corn- 
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fMurtUve  economy  of  carts  and  waggons*  and  felt 
anre  that  as  the  prejudice  against  the  innovation 
becomes  lees,  the  superior  advantages  of  carts 
would  become  more  manifest.  Wai^gons  were  only 
wanted  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  Their  first 
cost  was  large,  then  there  was  the  cost  of  build- 
lags  in  which  to  lay  them  up  in  store,  and  he 
thought  the  extra  capital  employed  in  this  useless 
manner  might  be  profitably  expended  in  manures^ 
or  some  other  kind  of  improvement. 


The  club  resolved  that  wheel  ploughs  were  pre* 
ferableto  the  Scotch  swing;  that  the  Pertbihirs 
drill  for  turnips,  and  the  Norfolk  for  comi  were  tbs 
best ;  that  one-horse  carts  are  more  convenient  and 
economical  than  other  carriages  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  farm;  that  where  water  power 
could  not  be  had,  a  portable  engine  and  thrashing 
machine  were  advisable. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wagstaff  for  hit 
excellent  paper,  the  meeting  aeparatad. 


ON  THB  INTROtoUCmON  OF  BONES,  AND  THEIR  SUBSEQUENT  PROGRESS 
AS  APPLIED  TO  TURNIP  HUSBANDRY. 

TO    THJK     XDITOB    OF     THK     FARMXR'S    MA0A9INJI. 


SiR> — ^You,  I  dare  say,  are  aware  that  the  intro- 
duction of  bones  as  a  manure,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  into  our  turnip.husbandry  has  done  much  for 
the  improvement  of  our  agriculture  generally,  but 
more  particularly  that  description  of  land  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  turnips,  and  when  tillage  for  that 
purpose  could  not  be  had.  Whole  tracts  of  land  in 
many  counties  has,  by  the  use  of  crushed  bones, 
been  made  to  produce  most  valuable  crops  of  tur- 
nips, thereby  assisting  to  produce  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  mutton  to  supply  our  daily  increasing  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  a  fair  average  crop  of  com,  and 
an  improved  depasturage  for  the  rearing  of  our 
sheep  stock.  It  is  some  thirty  years  ago  since  I 
saw  the  first  rough  bones  used  for  turnips,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear  at  this  day,  it  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  that  the  green  bones  would  attract 
the  notice  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  country,  which 
would  scratch  them  out  of  the  drills  and  carry 
them  off;  these  three  acres  of  turnips  were  watched 
with  no  httle  anxiety ;  I  need  hardly  say  the  dogs 
never  made  their  appearance,  the  turnips  were  an 
excellent  crop,  and  so  was  the  wheat  after  them — 
Talavera,  I  think. 

After  bones  got  into  general  use  in  turnip  bus* 
bandr}%  the  quantity  used  first  was  twenty-five,  and 
down  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre ;  soon  after  sixteen 
was  thought  a  fair  dose,  but  eventually  twelve  was 
found  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce  an  average 
crop  of  turnips,  with  the  addition  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  bushels  of  ashes.  Now,  sir,  in  these 
enlightened  days  of  agriculture,  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  chemistry,  we  have  been  taught  to  make 
the  small  quantum  of  two  or  three  bushels  dis- 
solved with  acid  produce  as  good  and  much  more 
luxuriant  crops  than  any  of  the  former  quantities 
of  dry  bones  I  think  ever  did  in  my  day. 

When  the  dissolved  bones  were  first  introduced 
it  was  recommended  to  be  used  in  a  liquid  state ; 
this,  of  course,  checked  its  introduction,  and  hun- 


dreds would  not  even  condescend  to  give  it  a  trial 
from  its  impracticability  to  use  it  to  any  extent. 
Science  was  again  set  to  work,  when  it  was  sooo 
found  that  after  being  dissolved,  dried,  and  pulve- 
rized, \rith  an  admixture  of  soil,  ashes,  &c.,  it 
would  then  pass  through  a  drill ;  it  was  then  viewed 
in  a  more  favourable  light  by  those  who  were  most 
likely  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  so  gained  it  an  intro- 
duction ;  but  even  here  its  introduction  was  checked 
again  by  its  numerous  and  expensive  attendants  in 
the  shape  of  metal    tubs^    stone   troughs,  lead 
troughs,  barrels,  ladles,  &c.,  all  for  the  slow  procesi 
of  dissolving  a  few  bushels  per  day  5  this,  to  tbs 
farmer  who  had  a  large  extent  of  turnips  to  put  io, 
requu^  a  long  and  tedious  process  to  provide  him- 
self with  a  suflScient  supply  before  the  required 
time.    Next  came  the  more  simple  plan  of  forming 
a  cone  with  ashes,  depositing  the  bones  in  a  vacuum 
formed  at  the  top,  and  so  applying  the  acid ;  this 
plan  I  found  not  satisfactory,  because  the  bone 
could  not  immediately  absorb  the  acid,  a  great  part 
escaped  and  was  absorbed  by  the  ashes,  thereby  re- 
quiring a  greater  amount  of  acid  to  be  used  than 
necessary,  and  of  course  increasing  the  expense  per 
acre.     Now,  my  object  is  to  show  that  my  plan, 
simple  enough,  requires  no  outlay  except  the  in- 
gredients themselves  5  every  farmer,  great  or  small, 
has  withm  himself  the  only  implement  required  for 
this  process,  viz.,  a  good  flagged  barn-floor,  and 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  some  wcD-screencd 
ashes,  he  may  dissolve  any  quantity  in  a  few  days. 
My  brother  farmers  know  well  that  simplicity,  com- 
bined with  efficiency.  Is  the  great  desideratum  we 
have  to  aim  at  to  put  the  foreigner  out  of  our  mar- 
ket.   First,  I  sift  all  the  dust  out  of  the  bones,  and 
put  it  aside,  for  this  reason— the  dust  absorbs  a 
great  quantity  of  the  acid,  besides  preventing  its 
acting  upon  the  bone  so  quickly  as  it  does  when 
taken  out.    After  having  formed  ft  circle,  or  nearly 
so,  with  ashes,  a  good  thickness,  and  wdl  pressed 
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^ound  the  outoidft  with  the  foot,  <kM  bones  are  dMB 
meaiured,  nj  three  bushels,  put  upon  the  floor, 
watered  with  a  wateriog-pau,  and  turned  over  with 
a  shovel  until  properly  wet,  as  you  do  seed  wheat; 
then  they  are  put  into  the  pit  prepared  for  them, 
and  80  you  proceed,  each  having  its  three  bushels, 
say  five  or  six  pits ;  you  then  put  the  acid  into  a  tin 
can,  and  weigh  80  lbs.,  the  quantity  for  three 
bushels;  you  must  then  mark  the  can,  which  will 
save  the  trouble  of  weighing  for  the  others;  this 
quantity  should  be  divided  betwixt  two  lots,  and 
put  on  with  a  common  glased  jug;  after  giving 
each  lot  its  40  lbs.,  you  must  take  your  watering- 
pan  and  give  each  a  little  water  befim  applying  the 
other  40  lbs.  of  acid  j  this  very  materially  assists 
in  dissolving  the  bones  to  a  fine  pulp;  then  apply 
the  remaining  acid,  and  push  the  undissolved  bones 
gently  down  into  the  mass  with  a  stick ;  and  while 
in  a  boiling  state  put  a  slight  coating  of  ashes  over 
the  top,  which  forces  down  the  heat,  and  assists  in 


reducing  the  bones ;  after  they  begin  to  lose  heat 
turn  them  up  into  a  heap,  breaking  in  pieces  the 
mass  as  you  go  on,  adding  ashes  at  the  same  time, 
but  not  too  many,  as  your  object  must  be  to  get 
them  to  heat,  so  as  to  leduce  them  into  a  fine  pow- 
der fit  for  your  drill,  when  you  may  add  the  dust 
bone  yon  sifted  out  and  what  quantity  of  ashes  you 
wish  to  drill  (my  quantity  is  25  bushels),  and 
I  prefer  wood  ashes  or  a  part,  if  I  can  get 
them. 

My  brother  farmers  will  perceive  that  by  buying 
the  half-inch  bones,  and  dissolving  them  at  home, 
there  is  no  fear  of  being  imposed  upon  by  persons 
vending  what  they  call  prepared  bones,  A  ton 
weight  of  bones  is  about  fifty  bushels,  which  quan- 
tity will  do  sixteen  acres  at  no  great  cost  per  acre. 
This  simple  process  I  strongly  recommend  to  my 
brother  agriculturists,  fully  confident,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  I  hear  them  say  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 

NoRTRtTMBRIAN  IN  THl  WkST   RTDtNO. 


"TENANT-RIGHT." 
ADDRESS  FROM  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  LONDON  FARBCERS'  CLUB. 

Since  the  diseoasion  of  the  sabject  of  *'  Tenant  Right*' 
by  this  club  in  Deoember,  1845,  it  has  occepied  the 
attention,  not  only  of  the  members  of  the  club  genersllyi 
but  also  of  very  many  persons  practioally  engaged  in 
agricultnre  thronghout  the  kingdom.  Numbers  of  the 
local  farmers'  dubs,  after  duly  considering  its  merits, 
have  given  it  their  unanimous  and  unoompromiiiDg  ap- 
proval: in  fact,  wherever  introduoed,  the  justice  on 
whidi  it  is  based  and  the  neceaaity  for  its  adoption  is 
admoat  uaiveraaUy  acknowledged.  The  attention  of  the 
friends  of  agrienlture  being  thus  directed  to  the  subject, 
has  resulted  in  Mr.  Pussy  bringwg  in  a  bitt  to  teHonae 
of  Commons  Ayr  the  eatabliahment  of  an  agricultural 
tanaot^right.  Having  been  read  a  second  time,  this  hill 
was  referred  to  a  select  oomsAittae ;  and  in  the  next 
gtage  wiU  come  under  the  consideration  of  a  commitioe 
of  the  whole  house,  praparatory  to  the  third  reading. 
Both  the  original  bill,  and  that  alterad  by  the  acleot 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  been  care- 
fully examined  by  a  aub-oommittee  appointed  for  that 
oapedal  purpose,  by  the  general  committee  of  this  dub. 
Several  alterations  and  amendmenta  were  raoommended 
by  the  aub-committee»  and  a  report  to  that  effect  having 
bean  laid  before  the  general  committee  on  Monday, 
April  12,  was  disonsaed  and  adopted.  As  it  was,  more- 
overt  conaidered  of  the  utmoat  importance  that  the 
opinions  formed  by  the  members  of  this  elnb,  and  of  the 
local  farmers'  olaba  on  the  priaeiple  of  tensnt^ri^t 
should  he  made  known  sad  communimted  to  the  mem* 
bera  of  the  House  of  Cosunons,  the  foUowhig  reaolutien 
waa  prtqpoaed  and  passed  ;•» 

"That  an  addiesa  be  pcepsxad  for  Gvcalatoi  amongat  the 
luemhcn  of  the  dub  and  the  kxal  fNooen'  alahs  throughovt 


the  kingdom,  re^aating  them  to  take  iismadiete  stops  to  sa- 
euie  the  support  of  thairiaprsaaatativeaiB  pariismen^  to  esny 
out  thepriodplas  af  the  Taoaat  Right  Bill" 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  the  following,  amonfKt 
many  other  reasons,  are  submitted  in  support  of  the 
great  and  a  just  principle  involved  in  Tenant  Right :  — 

1st.  jBaeauae  ocoapien  of  tend  having  a  veiy  hoge  amount 
of  capital  engaged  in  tha  cultivation  of  the  aoil,  bearing  a  cen« 
•idenble  proportion  to  tha  fee  simple  of  the  lan^  have  a  right 
to  as  6iU  security  for  their  capital  as  all  the  other  indiutrious 
classes  of  the  commanity. 

2Qd.  Because  the  nature  of  the  tenant  farmer's  occupatiou 
is  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  carry  it  on  advanta^eoosly 
withoat  investing  capital  to  be  reimbursed  at  a  ftiture  period ; 
and  hence  security  of  tenure  with  compensation  ftnr  unex- 
hausted improvement  it  sibsohitdy  necessary. 

Srd.  Beaaose  at  pfSseat  security  of  tenure  is  the  exception, 
not  the  role,  in  Enf^d  end  Wslsa;  the  greater  pert  d  the 
land  being  held  on  yeatty  tananey. 

4th.  Because  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements 
would,  by  affording  security  to  the  investment  of  capital, 
induce  a  far  more  estandad  application  of  it  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil. 

5tb.  Because  security  to  capital  would  stimulate  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil  generslly  to  adopt  a  better  and  more 
improved  system  of  husbandry,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the 
gross  produce  of  the  soO-^  matter  in  which  the  public  at 
hvge  is  deeply  tetereiled. 

6th.  BecsiasetbafWidanl  imimeit  of  poputotion,  and  enhufged 
damsnd  im  pradnei,  aandar  all  traflable  impfOToaeails  in  agn* 
adSaie  an  Ian  acts  af  privaM  dnigr  than  pQbbo  poh^. 

7lh.Beasaaewhsro)and  ia  bald  fo  a  term  of  jean«  either 
tsa4sr  laaaa  «r  l^  i^wmafnt,  compensalMm  lor  uaexhanstad 
impimanisn^  at  the  end  of  the  tann  would  put  an  and  to  the 
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system  of  ii\juhug  the  laud«  uow  iieceaBarily  adopted  by  oc- 
cupiers in  self-defeuce. 

8th.  Because  the  forced  and  uugrateful  syttem  of  so  ex- 
hausting^ land  is  a  bar  to  permanent  advancement,  and  a  loss 
equally  great  to  the  owner  and  the  public. 

9th.  Bccanse  every  measnre  which*  may  render  the  occupi- 
tiou  of  laud  generally  mote  beneficial  to  the  tenant  fanner 
must  be  productive  of  proportionate  benefit  to  the  owner. 

10th.  Because  a  more  extended  application  of  capital  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  would  afford  increased  employment  to 
the  labouring  classes. 

11th.  Because  iucrease  of  hibour  would  lje  accompanied 
with  decreaae  of  poor-rate,  and  consequently  that  land  being 
lesa  taxed  would  be  more  profitable. 

12th.  Because  in  some  districts  a  custom  exists  o!  giving 
compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  to  tenants  on  the 
termination  of  their  tenure ;  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  is 
shewn  in  the  highly-cultivated  state  of  the  land  in  those 
districts. 

13th.  Because  the  making  such  a  custom  general,  instead 
of  suffering  its  advantages  to  be  partial  only,  wofold  incteaae 
and  confirm  the  mutual  confidoice  that  ahould  ever  exist 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  by  doing  away  with  all  cause  for 
doubt,  distrust,  or  dispute. 

14th.  Because  uncertainty  must  always  impede  energy ;  and 
justice  made  subservient  to  caprice  is  no  justice  at  aU,  as  it 
assumes  the  charity  of  might  rather  than  the  daim  of  right. 

15th.  Because  in  letting  every  other  description  of  piopeity, 
advantages  and  improvements  are  so  recogniied  as  to  become  a 
marketable  investment;  whereas  land  improvement  is  not 
recognised.  Ad  consequently  is  of  no  marketable  value. 

16th.  Becanse  the  tenant-lhrmer  being  now  exposed  to 
foreign  competition,  justice  demands  that  e^-ery  impediment  to 
the  unfettered  applicatiou  of  his  capital  and  skill  should  be  re- 
moved. 

Let  every  practical  man  test,  by  his  own  experience, 
the  soundness  of  the  reasons  here  offered ;  and  then  if 
(as  it  b  believed  he  mast  be)  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
tenant-right,  let  him  at  onoe  take  the  only  step  now 
needed  to  secure  it.     Let  him  ask  opbkly  and 

PIKMLT  THE  SUPPORT  OP  RI8  REPRESENT  ATI  VKS  POR 
THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  THE  "  TeNANT  RiOHT  BlLL  ;" 
AND  LET  *'  THE  PARMBR*8  PRIBNDS"  BE  KNOWN  AND 
NUMBERED  BY  THIS  ttUESTION,  PERHAPS  THE  GREAT- 
EST, AND  CERTAINLY  THE  MOST  DIRECTLY  AFPECTINO 
THE  tenant-farmer's  INTEREST. 

On  the  part,  and  by  Order  of  the  Committee^ 
Henry  Corbet,  Secretiry. 
FKrmert*  CM  HouM^ 
39,  New  Bridge-tlrtfi,  BUckfiUn,  London. 


EAST  KENT  FARMERS'  CLUB.-On  Saturday 
April  17,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Flenr-de-Lis,  Canter- 
bury, to  establish  a  central  farmers'  dub  for  the  eastern 
division  of  Kent.  Mr.  Peter  Martin  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair ;  and  various  resolutions  were  passed 
preliminary  to  the  commencement  of  operations.  Mr. 
Thomas  Slater  proposed  the  estaUislunettt  of  the  dub, 
and  made  some  obserrations  abowing  the  adTaatages  to 
be  derived  therefrom.  East  Kent  had  Ibrmeilj  stood 
foremast  in  every  undertaking  to  improve  the  interasts 
of  the  agriculturist,  and  had  taken  the  leadkig  rank 
unongst  agricultural  counties,  whether  for  superiority  of 


culture  or  superiority  of  produce.  Essex  had  been  al- 
lowed to  place  itself  in  the  van,  and  in  this  vital  consi- 
deration Kent,  instead  of  leading,  was  called  upon  to 
follow.  The  benefits  which  bad  accrued  to  the  agricul- 
tural community  by  the  formation  of  societies  were  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands ;  tlie  Royal  Agricultural,  the 
Dublin  and  Irish,  the  Scotch  societies,  had  succeeded  in 
their  respective  pursuits  beyond  all  expectation.  The 
district  farmers'  clubs  had  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
farmer  and  the  labouring  classes  also.  It  was  desirable 
that  the  improvement  of  both  should  be  an  object  of :  t- 
tainment,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  at  this  crisis  a 
central  East  Kent  club  would  be  of  incalculable  advan- 
tage. Mr.  Martin,  in  seconding  the  proposition,  sup- 
ported the  opinions  and  views  expressed  by  Mr.  SUter ; 
and  on  the  question  betog  put,  the  establishment  of  the 
dub  was  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  T.  W.  CoUard  was 
chosen  honorary  secretary ;  and  after  some  other  matten 
of  detail  had  been  disposed  of,  the  meeting  broke  op. 

WASTE  OP  MANURE.—"  I  shaU  say  nothing  of 
the  liquid  manure  which,  as  I  have  been  given  to  iinder<- 
stand,  is  suffered  to  dram  away  into  the  ditches,  theooe 
into  the  rivers,  and  from  them  into  the  sea,  from  fully 
one-half  of  all  the  homesteads  of  England ;  I  will  speak 
merely  of  the  nnappropriated  refuse  of  large  towns.  In 
Flanders,  where  manure  is  carefully  collected,  instead 
of  being,  as  here,  suffered  to  run  to  waste,  the  excrtU 
of  an  adult  is  vdued  at  £1  19s. ;  considering  the  enor- 
mous additions  made  to  this  manure  in  our  towns,  it 
will  not  be  thought  unreasonable  to  estimate  the  value 
of  that  part  of  the  refuse  which  now  runs  to  waste  at  £2 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  suppodng  that  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Wales,  tlie  towns  which  are  guilty  of  this  ex- 
travagance oontain  in  all  only  5,000,000  inhabitants,  we 
shall  have  an  annud  waste  of  at  least  ten  millions  of 
money."  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  also  ezpreased  his 
opinion  that,  '<  taking  a  general  view  of  the  tobject,  we 
may  assume  a  clear  revenue  of  the  sewer  water  of  all 
towns  of  £1  for  each  inhabitant."  Dr.  Amott  said  that 
<*  the  value  of  town  manure  might  be  estimated  by  the 
fkct  that  a  portion  of  tiie  drainage  of  Edinburgh  has  ia« 
creased  the  value  of  these  lands  by  more  than  j^.OOO 
a-year,  and  that  if  the  whole  drdnage  of  London  could 
be  saved,  at  a  snfRdent  dbtance  firom  tiie  town,  the 
vdne  would  exceed  j^500,000  a-year."  Dr.  AnistI 
observed  that  Milan  had  benefited  to  a  great  extent  hy 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  he  suggested  ;  and  he 
tiien  went  on  to  say  that  '*  it  has  been  cdeulBted  that, 
whereas  the  cesspools  cannot  be  emptied  by  mg^tmen 
fbr  less  than  17s.  a-year,  and  whereas  water-carriers  get 
Id.  for  a  pailfal  of  vrater  at  the  door,  an  addition  of  2d. 
to  the  rent  per  week  wlU  suffice  for  the  expenoe  of  water- 
dosets  and  of  an  nnUmited  soj^ly  of  water  lor  every 
house;  and  tiiat  the  entire  santtaiy  purpoees  eoolem- 
plated  under  all  the  reeommendations  of  the  Health  of 
Towns  Commissioners,  may  be  procured  for  S^d.  a  wtA 
per  hoose."  These  cdculations  might  be  looked  upon 
as  sanguine,  but  those  persons  who  were  best  aequainted 
with  the  subject  knew  that  much  was  to  be  done  with 
regard  to  economy  by  adopting  elRdent  sanitary  regula- 
tions.^ZrOrd  Morpeth* $  Speech, 
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TWO      ESSAYS      ON      THE      POTATO.* 

BY  JASPER  W.  ROOKRSi  C.E.>  DUBLIN. 


No.  I. 

ESSAY  ON  THE  BEST  REMEDY   FOR  THE  POTATO   DISEASE,  AND  ON  THE  TREATMENT  OP  THE 
POTATO    IN   THE   VARIOUS    STAGES    OF    ITS   PLANTING,  GROWTH,  AND  PRESERVATION. 


In  attempting  to  meet  the  wishes  of  "  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England''  by  suggesting 
''  a  remedy  for  the  potato  disease,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  potato  in  its  various  stages  of  planting, 
growth,  and  preservation,"  I  beg  to  premise  that  I 
shall  seek  to  use  such  terms  and  expressions  as  may 
be  understood  equally  by  all  classes. 

"  An  account  of  the  growth  of  the  potato  during 
the  last  year,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
season,"  is  the  first  section  desired  to  be  answered. 
Upon  this  point,  I  believe  it  may  be  said  that  the 
same  appearances  presented  themselves  almost 
universally  over  England  and  Ireland. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  season  the  crops 
presented  no  unusual  appearance,  being  in  many 
places  more  luxuriant  than  otherwise ;  in  fact,  no 
indication  of  disease  appeared,  nor  were  there  many 
complaints  of  "  misses"  (the  term  generally  given 
to  the  failure  of  germination  in  the  set  or  seed), 
which  had  for  some  years  been  very  prevalent, 
particularly  in  Ireland;  and  this  apparent  health 
continued  until  about  the  middle  of  July,  up  to 
which  time  the  weather  was  genial  and  natural* 
At  this  period,  however,  a  very  sudden  change 
took  place.    The  atmosphere  became  heavy  and 
continuously  clouded,  intercepting,  almost  totally, 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth^  and  it  was 
jofenerally    observed,    that    in    the   evenings    and 
mornings  a  dense  and  peculiarly  cold  mist  lay  upon, 
or  close  to,  the  ground,  frequently  continuing  un- 
til mid-day.    This  was  the  natural  result  of  the 
interception  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  consequence 
ivas,  a  blighting  check  to  vegetation,  then  requiring 
increased.heat  to  bringit  to  perfection ;  but,  instead, 
being  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  cold  and  humid 
xnist,  enveloping  the  plant  almost  continuously  for 
a  period  of  at  least  a  fortnight. 

Immediately  subsequent  to  this,  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  potato  crop,  particularly  in  low 
situationsy   was  the  parched  and   brownish   hue 


*  The  facts  set  forth  in  these  essays  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  late  Irish  Government  in  November, 
1 845,  to  the  Dublin  Society  in  February,  1846,  and 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in 
May,  1846. 


usually  given  to  the  plant  by  the  action  of  an  early 
frost ;  and  in  many  instances  where  this  was  seen, 
the  crop  became  almost  useless. 

This  was  deemed  to  be  the  setting  in,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  "  murrain  of  the  potato ;"  the 
belief  being,  that  an  epidemic  disease  then  arose, 
wafted  to  us  from  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and  that 
the  contagion  was  spread  by  infection,  like  that  of 
the  cholera  in  mankind  or  the  murrain  in  cattle. 

Such  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  apparent 
"  history  of  the  growth  of  the  potato  during  the 
last  year,"  and  of  the  general  impression  which  I 
believe  exists;  but  with  which  I  so  completely 
differ,  that  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary,  as  regards 
my  view  of  the  case,  to  go  into  any  further  par- 
ticulars regarding  '*  the  season,  or  seasonal  varia- 
tions," the  general  and  well  authenticated  facts, 
before  stated,  as  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  &c., 
at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  apparent 
commencement  of  the  disease,  being  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  support  of  my  position.  To  this 
fact,  therefore,  I  would  draw  attention,  and  shall 
now  proceed ;  premising,  however,  that  a  full  and 
accurate  examination  of  facts,  which  may  at  first 
sight  appear  wide  of  the  merits,  becomes  necessary — 
and  on  this  score  I  seek  excuse  and  consideration. 

If  we  would  learn  the  best  method  to  preserve 
and  cultivate  the  potato,  we  must  first  discover 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present  calamity. 
A  remedy,  to  ensure  success,  must  proceed  from  a 
positive  knowledge  of  the  evil  existing.  If  other- 
wise, the  cure  must,  at  least,  be  doubtful — probably 
worse.  Therefore,  let  our  first  inquiry  be,  what 
causes  the  disease  ? 

A  very  accurate  description  of  the  potato,  and 
its  minute  component  parts,  is  not  here  essential. 
Its  principal  constituent  is  "  fecula"  or  starch ;  vary- 
ing, in  its  ripe  state,  from  16  to  18  per  cent;  fibre, 
8  to  10  per  cent ;  water,  72  to  76  per  cent.  The 
fecula  and  fibre,  divested  of  all  aqueous  matter,  may 
be  dinded  again,  into  three  parts,  viz. : 

Starch  and  suj^r 84*8    per  cen 

Gluten,  or  animal  matter  14*82      „ 
Fatty  matter,  or  oil 1*1        „ 

The  product  of  the  aqueous  portion  is  of  no 
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consequence  to  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  it  is 
desirable  that  the  structure  of  the  tuber  may  be 
well  understood.  It  is  indeed  beautiful  in  its 
arrangement,  and  exquisite  for  "  the  aim  and  end" 
of  all  God's  works  of  Kfc — reproduction. 

Its  vital  part,  the  fecula,  is  contained  in  cells 
of  admirable  arrangement,  divided  by  a  tissue, 
formed  almost  wholly  of  veins  and  arteries,  run< 
ning  in  close  connexion  throughout  the  entire, 
and  terminating  invariably  at  each  eye  The  fecula 
is  conveyed,  during  growth,  from  the  stem  through 
the  fibrous  roots,  and  deposited  within ;  to  be  drawn 
forth  again,  through  the  same  eye,  to  give  new  life 
to  a  future  generation. 

Commencing  with  the  process  of  germination,  the 
stem  is  dependent  on  the  seed  from  which  it  springs, 
for  all  its  vital  principle,  arising  entirely  from  the 
fecula  contained  therein.  The  growth  proceeds 
until  the  stem  is  matured;  when  the  upward  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  commence  to  take  a  downward 
course,  checking  the  further  upward  growth,  in 
order  to  supply  the  fibrous  root  with  material  for 
developing  the  tuber ;  thus,  reconveying  to  it  the 
vital  principle,  fecula,  renewed  and  increased,  which 
had  been  first  supplied  to  perfect  the  stem,  in  order 
that  its  perfection  should  give  power  to  produce  the 
tuber  from  which  new  life  springs  again.  How  simple 
and  beautiful  the  process  !  Hence,  it  is  plain,  that 
upon  the  vigour  of  the  seed  must  mainly  depend 
the  health  and  vigour  of  the  plant ;  for  if  the  seed 
have  not  its  proper  stamina  its  offspring  must  be 
weak  in  a  similar  ratio.  And  this  is  not  the  law 
of  man,  it  is  the  law  of  unerring  nature,  un- 
changed and  unchangeable.  "  The  e\Tl  tree  can- 
not yield  good  fruit;"  the  strong  cannot  issue 
from  the  weak ;  health  and  vigour  cannot  be  the 
production  of  degenerated  parentage  !  But  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  facts  pronounced  by  the 
word  of  God !  and  proved  by  nature  daily. 

To  the  use,  therefore,  of  degenerated  and  impo^ 
verished  seed  the  present  calamity  may  be  ascribed ; 
but  in  order  to  trace  this  fact  to  its  source,  a  little 
patience  will  be  necessary. 

In  the  years  1834-5  my  attention  was  first 
attracted  to  the  disease  of  the  potato;  having 
then  had  several  hundred  tons  in  store,  which  be 
came  affected.  The  symptoms  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  present  day,  and  at  first  all  my  care 
and  efforts  to  cure  the  evil  were  unavailing ;  as  I 
found  in  every  instance,  when  the  unsound  came 
in  contact  with  the  sound,  the  plague  spread ;  the 
only  check  at  all  effectual  having  been  intermixture 
with  perfectly  dry  coal-ashes  and  cinders.  Being 
thus  much  interested  in  the  matter,  I  gave  it  some 
consideration;  particularly  as  great  fears  existed 
from  the  loss  by  "  misses" — as  technically  deno- 
minated by  the  farmers ;  in  other  words^  Mun  of 


the  seed  in  the  ground.    What  produced  those 
"  misses"  was  the  question. 

Thought  and  experience  pointed  out  to  me  the 
fact,  that  even  in  the  months  of  December  and 
January  the  tuber  had  commenced  to  show  its 
shoots — no  matter  how  stored;  and  I  then  took 
frequent  opportunities  of  examining  the  potato- 
boats  discharging  at  the  quays  of  Dublin,  con- 
stantly finding  the  shoots  some  sLx  inches  long  even 
thus  early  in  the  season^  increasing  in  length  and 
vigour,  until  in  April,  the  general  planting  time, 
the  whole  cargo  presented  a  mass  of  shoots,  three 
to  Jive  feet  in  length,  matted  and  woven  together, 
until  with  difficulty  the  tuber  could  be  shovelled 
in  the  hold.  Yet  I  have  seen  such  as  these  gene- 
rally bought  for  seed  round  Dublin. 

That  seed  like  this  was  unfit  for  use  became  at 
once  apparent  to  me,  and  I  immediately  sought  to 
ascertain  whether,  generally,  potatoes  in  pits  pre- 
sented  a  similar  appearance.  The  result  of  my  in- 
quiry then  and  since  has  fully  proved  that,  generally 
speaking,  growth  to  a  considerable  extent  takes 
place ;  and  the  evil  of  this  growth  is  not  under- 
stood, nor  any  means  attempted  for  its  stoppage, 
although  it  extends  throughout  the  kingdom,  nay, 
the  world— wherever  potatoes  are  cuhhrated. 

Shortly  alter  the  period  I  speak  of,  my  attention 
was  otherwise  occupied,  but  from  year  to  year  the 
"  misses'*  were  more  or  less  complained  of*,  in- 
iTiriably,  at  least  so  far  as  my  experience  went, 
being  worse  after  a  winter  witkout  frost.  Now, 
the  cause  of  this  is  plain.  The  temperatuie 
having  been  mild  and  genial,  permitted,  nay,  fos- 
tered, growth  in  all  situations,  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, in  pits  as  well  as  otherwise ;  and  the 
premature  germination  being  thus  generaly  sowasiti 
attendant  decay  and  loss  of  the  seed  when  planted; 
because  the  tuber  had  exhausted  its  germing 
power  in  the  pit  or  store,  StiU  this  evil  was  not 
sought  to  be  checked,  nor  was  it  even  noticed 
Favourable  seasons  sometimes  aided  the  produrtioa 
of  crops  from  this  weakened  seed,  which  wouM 
have  withered  under  a  blighting  season  orimei* 
pected  frost;  and  thus  hope  was  kept  alive,  al- 
though the  evil  still  extended. 

Now,  experience  has  taught  me  that  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  the  incipient  growth  of  the  potato  is  the  di- 
minution in  starch  or  fecula;  hence  it  is  evidest 
that  with  such  growth  issuing  uselessljr  in  the  pit 
or  otherwise,  departs  the  vital  principle  of  the  seed; 
its  life  and  reproducing  power  becomes  less  and 
less  as  vegetation  spends  itself  unfrmtfuUy,  xaA 
either  all  its  vigour  is  gone,  or  just  as  much  remaisi 
as  gives  it  simply  reproducing  power.  All  farioi 
I  makers  so  well  know  this  fact,  that  from  the  period 
germination  commences  in  the  potato,  they  eithtf 
I  lessen  their  prices  or  cease  to  work  ;  and  those  «^ 
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really  understand  their  buaineu  rarely  manufacture 
beyond  aix  months  in  the  year.  This  is  sufficient 
to  prove  to  demonstration  the  great  loss  of  starch 
.  — pure  feenla— -for  prerioos  to  growth  the  profit  is 
considerable ;  after,  the  trade  is  not  worth  continu- 
ing. But  the  foUowmg  ezperimenty  showing  the 
loss  by  one  month's  growth,  in  the  present  season, 
will  be  conclusive;  and  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
any  one  can  try  a  similar. 

ExperimefU.'^OnG  stone  of  sound  potatoes, 
grated  on  the  15th  February,  yielded  the  following 
produce : — 

lbs.  OS. 

Starch     • 2    4 

Fibre 1  11 


Gross  weight 3  15 

One  stone  of  potatoes,  exactly  similar,  left  to  ger- 
minate in  a  dry  room,  without  a  fire,  until  the  15th 
March  (one  month),  produced — 

lbs.  OS. 

Starch 1  12^ 

Fibre 1    0} 


^  Gross  weight....     2  13 

The  loss  in  one  month  bang     1    2 

>  This,  then,  proves  the  fact  incontestably,  that 

every  hour's  germination  takes  from  the  seed  its 
vital  principle.    It  also  tells  us  plainly  why  the 

'        "  misses"  become  so  general. 

^  l%e  reprodftcing  power  of  the  $eed  was  gone! 

(  and  the  well  known  truth,  that  only  portions  of  a 
field  were  visited,  proves  tills  position.  The  seed 
in  such  places  had  been  totdly  spent,  while  in 
others  life  still  existed ;  which  can  be  well  under* 
stood  by  any  one  who  has  examined  a  heap  of  po- 

\        tatoes  in  vegetation.    One  tuber  will  have  a  shoot 

'  afoot  in  length,  while  its  immediate  neighbour 
scarcely  shews  signs  of  vegetation. 

But  what  followed  the  '*  misses"  in  the  seed  ? 
This  feQ  disease.  And  how  can  its  cause  be  bet- 
ter described  than  thus  ? — Degenerated  parentage, 
which  imparted  first  its  own  evil,  weaknees,  to  the 
ofiTapring,  and  extended  that  again  and  again  until 
delicaby^tumed  to  fixed  disease;  for  it  is  idle  to  say 
that  this  is  a  plague  commencing  in  the  past  year. 

How  many  a  fair  and  beauteous  flower  tells  in 
human  life  a  similar  tale  I  How  bright  may  be 
the  bloom,  how  good  the  promise ;  yet  the  canker, 
weakness,  delicacy,  blighU  it  to  its  death !  Care 
and  climate  may  stay  or  check  the  evil ;  seasons 
of  sunshine  may  keep  it  back;  but  if  wintry  blasts 
and  hardships  come,  that  which  might  otherwise 
have  lived  and  reproduced  ^rill  die. 

Such  is  the  cause  of  this  disease  superinduced  by 
others  which  I  shall  now  detail, 

A  eonsiderable  change  has  taken  place  in  the 


seasonal  temperatureof  Europe,  which  has  largely 
lent  its  aid  towards  the  present  evil !  Meteorologi- 
cal observations  have  proved  that  for  the  last  ten 
to  fifteen  years,  although  the  average  temperature 
has,  upon  the  year,  varied  but  littie ;  the  winter 
quarter  has  been  particularly  mild.  December  and 
January,  which  in  former  years  always  brought 
snow  and  frost,  have  been  found  to  average  in 
temperature  equal  to  March.  But  it  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  detail  what  our  own  experiences  prove. 
We  know  that  for  many  late  years  flowers  bloom 
at  Christmas,  and  winter  assumes  in  many  things 
the  garb  of  spring.  Here,  then,  is  one  of  the 
superinducing  causes  for  tiiat*  early  germination 
in  the  potato,  which  has  worked  so  great  a  change. 
Formerly,  life  in  the  tuber  lay  almost  dormant  until 
the  temperature  of  spring  caUed  it  into  action ;  but 
now  that  temperature  precedes  its  usual  time,  and 
acting  with  the  same  efilect,  forces  gprowth  at  least 
three  to  four  months  before  the  general  period  for 
planting,  thus  robbing  the  root  of  almost  all  its 
powers  before  it  is  given  to  the  ground.  Had 
change  tit  the  period  of  planting  been  kept  coeval 
with  the  change  in  the  climate,  the  damage  would 
perhaps  have  been  avoided— of  this,  however,  more 
hereafter. 

Another  cause  also  exists.  The  description  of 
potatoes  now  very  generally  planted,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  is  that  which  germinates  at  an  early  period. 
White  potatoes  are,  it  may  be  said,  now  the  poor 
man's  crop;  no  doubt  arising  from  their  greater 
power  of  production;  and  all  varieties  of  white 
potatoes  germinate  naturally  at  an  early  period. 
Thus,  increase  of  temperature  and  change  of  seed 
have  lent  their  aid  to  produce  consequences  which 
we  have  taken  no  st^s  to  counterbalance,  but 
which,  there  is  no  doubt,  can  be  obviated  when  pro- 
perly understood. 

"  T%e  remedies  for  the  diseaee,  explaining  theprin^ 
ciples  on  which  the  remedg  i»  founded"  and 
*'  The  treatment  of  the  potato  in  planting,  4*c., 
^c,"  being  subjects  mainly  dependant  on  each 
other,  shall  be  treated  of  together. 

One  of  the  most  apparent  evils  arising  from  the 
present  disease,  is  the  superabundance  of  moisture 
containedin  thetuber,whichl  conceive  may  bepartiy 
accounted  for  thus :— I  have  shewn  that  the  seed, 
as  now  used,  is  divested  of  its  fecula  or  vital  prin- 
ciple, to  an  extent  which  it  is  impossible  to  cidcu- 
late;  sometimes  totally  failing  to  vegetate;  again, 
barely  reproducing.  In  exact  proportion  to  the 
power  thus  taken  away  (if  the  seed  do  vegetate),  a 
natural  demand  arises  to  fill  the  vacuum,  in  order 
to  supply  the  vesseb  giving  nutriment  to  the  plant. 
These  vessels  obtain  that  nutriment  principally 
from  and  through  the  seed ;  and  according  as  the 
vacuum  is  formed,  aqueous  matter  rushes  in,  sup- 
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plied  by  all  the  moisture  rounds  and  drawn  thither 
by  the  innate  power  of  the  plant,  which  sucks  up, 
like  the  action  of  a  pump,  the  moisture  at  its  base. 
Thus,  one  cause  for  the  over  quantity  of  water; 
which  is  a  substitute  for  the  fecula  previously  lost 
by  incipient  growth,  of  the  plant,  and  when  given 
back  to  the  tuber,  brings  with  it,  in  solution,  the 
material  and  principle  for  the  re-formation  of  the 
fecula,  but  in  equal  deficiency  as  originally  in  the 
seed.  Hence  the  weakness  and  delicacy,  tending 
to  subsequent  disease ;  and,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  so  will  that  delicacy  continue  until  due 
and  proper  precaution  be  taken  to  do  away  the 
cause  i  That  this  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for  in  the 
coming  season  is,  perhaps,  too  true;  and  therefore 
care  in  pitting  becomes  doubly  essential,  and  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  first  steps  (after  early  planting) 
to  check  the  disease. 

The  next  remedy  is,  I  conceive,  the  proper  se- 
lection of  the  seed.  The  tubers  should  be  selected 
from  amongst  the  smallest  that  are  perfectly  ripe, 
which  can  be  known  by  the  eye  being  weU  shewn, 
and  the  intermediate  parts  full  and  prominent. 
Such  are  quite  matured,  though  small,  and  contain 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  a  superior  quantity  of 
fecula;  they  are  therefore  the  most  desirable  for 
seed.  As  I  believe  that  a  sufficiency  of  small 
soimd  potatoes  can  usually  be  had,  I  shall  not 
suggest  any  thing  upon  the  subject  of  cutting  sets, 
&c. ;  but  I  would  impress  upon  all  the  danger  of 
planting  diseased  seed ;  the  evil  must  be  more  or 
less,  and  although  in  some  instances  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary, it  should  be  as  little  done  as  possible. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  mode  of  storing  or  pitting 
hereafter  described,  and  which  I  recommend,  it  is 
essential  to  draw  particular  attention  to  the  great 
advantage  of  fuUy  envelopmg  the  seed-potato  in 
charcoal  I  the  effect  of  which  I  detail  hereafter. 

It  may  not  be  convenient  for  all  classes  to  obtain 
wood  or  peat  charcoal  for  the  general  pitting  of  their 
crops ;  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  no  exer- 
tion should  be  spared  to  procure  at  least  as  much 
as  will  suffice  for  the  seed-pit :  and  if  it  cannot  be 
obtained  of  wood  or  peat,  let  that  of  coal  (very 
finely  pulverized)  be  used — thus : — 

According  as  the  tubers  are  laid  in  the  store- 
heap  or  pit,  in  layers,  fill  in  fully  amongst  them 
pulverized  charcoal;  so  that  each  tuber  shall  be, 
if  possible,  entirely  surrounded,  or  that  a  portion 
of  each  will  be  in  actual  contact  with  the  charcoal : 
too  much  cannot  be  used.  The  result  will  be 
found  to  be  almost  a  perfect  check  to  decomposi- 
tion ;  and  if  such  actually  take  place,  the  infection 
will  be  at  once  neutralizeid  and  prevented  from  ex- 
tending. 

I  beg  to  impress  the  absolute  necessity  for  the 
oreneral  and  abundant  use  of  charcoal  for  the  pre- 


servation of  the  seed-potato ;  which  I  would  fur- 
ther recommend,  should  be  pitted  by  themselves. 

By  using  this  precaution  there  will  be  still  greater 
assurance  of  protection  from  disease;  and  if  the 
tubers  for  seed  be  well  and  carefully  selected, 
according  to  the  directions  given,  there  must  be 
almost  a  certainty  of  their  continuing  sound  and 
good,  as  will  be  better  understood  after  considera- 
tion of  the  following : — 

Assuming  that  the  causes  of  failure  which  I  have 
pointed  out  are  fact,  it  must  be  plain  that  in  place 
of  waiting  to  plant,  as  now,  until  spring,  that  this 
should  be  done  at  another  period;  and,  taking  all 
facts  into  consideration,  I  have  no  fears  in  recom- 
mending that,  in  all  dry  ground  at  least,  potatoes 
shall  be  planted  in  October  or  November. 

I  am  aware  that  so  great  a  change  from  present 
practice  wiU  meet  a  host  of  opponents ;  but  I  feel 
armed  by  nature  to  uphold  my  proposition,  and  I 
urge  a  general  trial  of  a  portion  at  least  of  each 
cultivator's  ground. 

At  what  period  has  the'Almighty  willed  that  seed 
be  sown  ?  When  autumn's  winds  can  shed  and 
scatter  it  over  the  surface;  when  coming  rain  will 
saturate,  and  settle  it  in  the  ground,  and  let  it  lie 
there,  fearless  of  the  winter  ?  Such  should  be  man's 
aim  to  follow ;  and  not  change,  as  now  he  sedcs  to 
do,  the  ways  of  nature. 

It  is  feared  that  potatoes,  if  planted  in  October 
or  November,  will  suffer  by  frost ;  but  this  is  an 
idle  fear.  Why  do  not  all  the  variety  of  bulbous 
roots,  infinitely  more  tender,  which  every  gardener 
plants  in  open  ground  in  October,  and  leaves  ex- 
posed to  all  the  frost  of  winter,  suffer?  And  why 
not  the  potato  which  is  left  when  digging  ?  The 
experience  of  all  who  know  the  country  will  admit 
the  latter  yidds  fruitful  produce.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  prgudices  of  long-contracted  habit,  and  time 
will  be  required  to  e£fect  a  change. 

The  mode  I  propose  is  to  plant,  either  in  drills  or 
ridges,  during  the  driest  period  of  October  or 
November,  the  small  potato  whole;  covered  by 
well  pulverized  soil,  about  eight  to  ten  inches  deep. 
If  in  low  ground  to  be  in  beds,  with  deep  trenches 
to  keep  the  seed  from  resting  in  water.  Thus  pro- 
tected, nothing  else  need  be  feared :  the  frost  will, 
or  may  penetrate  that  depth  in  the  ground ;  but 
if  it  do,  it  will  not  then  injure  the  tuber,  because 
frost  loses  its  destructive  power,  unless  aided  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  seed  hemg  pro- 
perly covered,  no  injury  can  take  place.  But  let  it 
be  further  considered  what  are  the  advantai^es  of 
this  method  of  planting. 

The  seed,  taken  fresh  from  the  earth,  is  at  once 
deposited  again  to  yield  its  fruit  By  nature's 
will,  it  is  dormant  then  and  so  continues  until  sbie 
re-asserts  her  right  to  vegetation.  Tht  shoot  springs 
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and  flouriBhes,  or  is  partially  checked  and  held 
back,  as  the  Almighty  wills;  but  all  the  while 
there  is  nothing  lost,  and  by  degrees,  as  spring 
comes  really  on,  the  plant  gives  out  its  powers  fully 
and  effectually :  all  it  ever  had  is  there  to  aid  in 
the  fulfilment  of  its  functions.  Why  then  should 
we  have  so  long  departed  from  what  appears  "  so 
simply  riff  hi  /*"  and  why  not,  now  at  least,  seek  to 
^in  the  proper  path  again? 

That  this  method  of  preserving  and  planting  the 
seed  offers  the  best  "  remedy  for  the  disease"  I 
cannot  doubt;  because  it  is  but  carrying  out 
nature's  law,  which  we  have  departed  from,  and 
therefore  suffered  by.  It  is  idle  for  man  to  seek  to 
reverse  the  ordinances  of  nature ;  and  disease  in  all 
things  arises  from  departure  from  natural  prin- 
ciples. 

"  The  mode  of  pitting  and  preserving  potatoes  in 
an  ordinary  season,  with  the  principles  upon  which 
the  improved  plans  may  be  founded,*^  is  the  next 
question  for  consideration.  The  pit  should  be  thus 
made — 

A  base,  say  of  seven  feet  in  breadth  and  one  foot 
high,  extending  whatever  length  the  pit  or  store-heap 
may  be  desired,  should  be  formed  in  the  driest  and 
coldest  part  of  the  field,  of  stones  of  any  kind,  large 
and  small ;  and  on  this  the  potatoes  should  be  piled 
in  the  usual  way — the^base  of  the  potato  pile  being 
only  four  feet  across,  so  that  eighteen  inches  shall 
remain  at  each  side  for  the  covering  straw  and  clay. 
The  heap  will  of  necessity  be  formed  tapering  to  the 
top,  at  such  an  angle  as  may  be  convenient;  and, 
according  as  raised,  about  six  inches  in  depth  of 
straw,  running  upwards  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
should  be  laid  between  the  potato  and  the  covering 
earth :  care  being  taken  that  the  latter  shall  not 
extend  beyond  the  stone  basement.  When  the 
heap  has  thus  been  carried  up  until  it  becomes 
reduced  at  top  to  about  six  inches,  a  horizontal 
funnel,  to  be  composed  of  two  boards  placed  in  the 
shape  of  an  A,  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
heap,  and  projecting  about  twenty-four  inches 
at  each  end,  should  be  formed ;  extending  beyond 
the  straw  and  beyond  the  covering  clay.  If 
boards  should  not  be  within  reach,  ridge  tiles,  drain- 
ing tiles,  slates,  or  even  flat  stones  may  be  used  to 
form  this  funnel ;  and  when  so  formed,  the  whole 
is  to  be  covered  with  a  body  of  clay,  of  about  one 
foot  in  thickness,  and  staunched  or  thatched  in  the 
usual  manner. 

The  store-heap  thus  formed  will  present  the 
appearanceof  the  common  potato«clamp;  except  that 
it  will  stand  ndsed  on  a  stone  basement  one  foot 
above  the  ground,  and  that  at  each  end  an  A-shaped 
opening  will  appear-— tbi 
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Scale,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

The  effect  upon  the  potato  by  thus  storing  will 
be  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

The  stone  basement  will  protect  the  tuber  from 
under-water  or  damp,  and  allow  sufiicient  circula- 
tion of  air  to  correct  the  evil  of  superabundant 
moisture  or  putrescence  arising  from  disease.  The 
straw  covering,  being  placed  upwards  from  the  base 
to  the  apex,  will  act  as  conductors  of  all  heated  and 
humid  matter  which  may  be  produced  from  any 
part  of  the  heap.  These  will  ascend  vertically  from 
the  point  where  generated,  until  they  meet  the 
straw ;  and  through  its  interstices  they  will  be  con- 
ducted until  met  and  earned  off  by  the  A-shaped 
funnel.  Thus  there  will  be  a  sufiiciently  free  cir- 
culation of  atmospheric  air  to  prevent  increased 
temperature,  and  fbU  egress  from  every  part  of  the 
pit  for  all  heated  and  injurious  exhalations. 

The  funnel  being  open  at  each  end  will,  from 
that  reason,  always  have  a  draught  sufficient  to 
quickly  carry  off  the  moisture ;  and  lying  horizon- 
tally, no  evil  can  arise  from  the  frost,  the  action  of 
which  is  innocuous  in  that  direction ;  but  if  fears 
be  felt  on  this  score,  one  end  may  be  closed  in 
severe  weather.  And  in  order  to  preserve  as  much 
as  possible  an  equal  temperature,  it  will  be  desirable 
that  the  store-heap  shall  be  placed  so  as  to  be 
entirely  shaded  firom  the  sun,  where  practicable. 

This  arrangement  will  be  found  to  correct  the 
evils  of  the  present  "  pit,"  and  can  be  adopted  by 
even  the  lowest  grade  of  the  peasantry;  but  if 
there  be  added  the  adjunct  of  charcoal,  as  before 
suggested,  almost  perfect  safety  of  the  tuber,  even 
in  disease,  may  be  anticipated. 

The  action  of  the  charcoal  is  thus :— Surround- 
ing the  tuber,  it  receives  and  absorbs  at  once  all 
moisture  and  putrescence ;  immediately  correcting 
or  decomposing  the  latter,  while  it  assists  to  carry 
off  by  [evaporation  the  former,  thus  at  once 
killing  that  putrescence,  which,  if  allowed  to  rise 
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through  the  heap,  will  carry  to  uninfected  parts  its 
infection. 

This  property  of  charcoal  has  long  been  known 
and  used  for  other  purposes ;  but  it  has  been  un- 
accountably forgotten  or  passed  over  in  agriculture. 
However,  its  value  has  been  so  amply  proved  to 
me  by  experience,  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  dwell 
upon  it  here. 

From  the  experiments  I  have  made,  there  cannot 
be  a  question  that  potatoes,  entirely  plunged  in 
charcoal,  will  not  uifect  each  other,  and  that  its 
action  upon  them  is  not  alone  not  injurious,  but  is 
highly  beneficial.  Whatever  moisture  be  given  out 
as  before  stated,  is  at  once  absorbed;  if  putrescent^ 
that  putrescence  is  immediately  decomposed:  these, 
the  leading  evils  of  the  disease,  are  therefore  per- 
fectiy  corrected ;  while  equality  of  temperature  is  at 
the  same  time  preserved  in  the  pit.  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  say  more  on  a  subject  which  any 
inquiring  mind  wffl  at  once  see  is  incontestible. 

I  annex  hereto  an  extract  from  a  pamphlet*  upon 
the  subject  of  peat-charcoal,  published  by  me, 
which  will  point  out  its  advantages  as  a  fertilizer  ; 
and  as  regards  the  disease  qf  the  potato,  also 
its  particular  benefits,  proved  by  my  experiments 
on  that  question.  As  overabundant  moisture  and 
putrescence  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
symptoms  of  the  present  disease,  the  main  solid 
constituent  of  the  potato  (carbon)  must  be  absent 
in  proportion  to  this  overplus ;  and  therefore  what- 
ever viiJl  moat  readily  give  back  to  the  plant  that 
which  it  now  wants,  must  be  the  best  remedy. 

From  the  facts  set  forth  m  the  publication  named 
at  foot,  it  will  be  evident  that  charcoal  (almost  pure 
carbon)  is  a  fertiliser  of  the  highest  value;  and  it 
will  be  plain  that  it  contains  in  itself -the  actu  | 
property  which  is  now  absent  from  the  potato ; 
therefore  to  use  it  as  a  numure  for  the  potato  must 
be  most  desirable,  not  alone  as  a  fertilizer,  but  be- 
cause, as  I  have  before  stated,  one  of  its  admirable 
properties,  unknown  in  all  other  fertilizers,  is  the 
correction  of  putrescence  and  the  absorption  of 
st^l^eraimndant  aqueous  matter. 

The  manner  in  which  I  recommend  it  to  be  ap- 
plied is  as  follows : — ^The  ground  being  prepared 
and  manured,  and  the  seed  tubers  placed  in  the 
customary  manner,  around  each  seed  ahould  be 
thrown  a  handful  of  charcoal,  of  peat  or  wood  if 
possible,  if  not,  of  coal  (very  finely  powdered) ;  the 
covering  and  earthing  to  be  as  already  recom- 
mended. 

The  result  of  this  mode  must  be  apparent.  If 
the  seed  be  infected,  the  evil  will  be  met  by  the 
presence  of  the  charcoal,  at  least  so  fiff  as  to  pre- 


*  Republished,  with  further  experiments,  in 
"  An  Appeal  for  the  Irish  Peasantry."  Effingham 
Wilson,  Londor 


vent  extension,  perhaps  to  effect  a  cure;  and 
when  vegetation  takes  place,  the  charcoal  imme- 
diately round  will  yield  pure  carbon  to  the  plant, 
and  supply,  perhaps  amply,  the  deficiency  which 
otherwise  would  but  stUl  impart  weakness  and 
extend  the  disease. 

Such  is  ''  the  mode  of  pitting"  and  of ''  planting 
the  potato,"  which  I  recommend  at  present  and  for 
the  future;  and  I  conclude  by  stating  that  my  re- 
commendations are  all  based  upon  the  results  of 
proof  by  experience  and  practice. 


No.  II. 

K88AT  ON  THB  HISTOl^Y  OF  THE  DI8EASB  IN 
THE  POTATO;  ON  THE  METHODS  FOR  RE- 
TARDING THB  DI8EA8B,  AND  FOR  EXTRACT- 
ING THE  NUTRITIVE  INGREDIENTS  OF  DIS- 
EASED  POTATOES,   ETC. 

''The  history  of  the  disease  m  the  potato  in 
Great  Britun,  with  particular  reference  to  the  au- 
thentic returns  regarding  any  particular  season,  or 
seasonal  vaiiation,"  is  the  first  point  of  informa- 
tion required  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  in  the  second  essay. 

That  history,  I  believe,  will  be  found  to  be  one 
very  simply  given,  but  not,  as  has  been  generally 
assumed,  of  recent  commencement.  As  I  have 
already  stated  in  my  first  essay,  I  conceive  the  dis- 
ease to  have  commenced  at  least  as  far  back  as 
1834.  At  that  period  I  first  perceived  it  in  a  large 
quantity  of  potatoes  which  I  had  stored  for  the 
manufocture  of  farina ;  and  what  assures  me  that  it 
was  the  same  disease  as  the  present  is  the  fact  that 
perfectly  dry  coal-ashes  and  cinders,  which  I  then 
applied  to  check  the  rot,  acted  almost  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  remedy  which  I  have  since  so  amply 
proved — charcoal.  An  over-quantity  of  moisture 
was,  therefore,  evidentiy  the  result  of  disease  then, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  now. 

Subsequently  to  this  period  the  "misses,"  or 
failure  of  the  seed  in  the  ground,  gradually  in- 
creased, and  much  dismay  arose  on  the  subject 
It  wHH  be  recollected  that  about  the  same  time 
we  almost  ceased  to  have  winter.  Therefore, 
as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  a  premature  growth 
took  place  in  the  potato,  pitted  or  otherwise  stored, 
which  growth  robbed  the  tuber  of  a  large  portion, 
if  not  of  all,  its  vital  or  reproducing  power,  before 
the  usual  time  for  planting  came ;  and  consequently, 
in  many  instances,  the  set  when  placed  in  the 
ground  was  actually  lifeless ;  in  others,  so  weak- 
ened that  subsequent  check  or  evil  from  severity  of 
weather  made  the  offspring  of  the  degenerated  pa* 
rent  weakly  and  diseased. 

In  my  first  essay  I  have  shown  what  cannot  be 
denied^that  the  feeula  is  the  vital  prineipie  of  the 
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potato.  From  the  moment  growth  commences 
in  the  pit  or  store,  that  vitality  which  nature  in- 
tended should  be  imparted  solely  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  its  species  (and,  consequently,  could  not  be 
more  than  sufficient ;  for  she  **  tempers  all  things 
truly")  becomes  less  and  less  until,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  temperature,  ))eriod  of  plant- 
ing, &c.,  the  seed  is  either  too  much  weakened  to 
produce  a  healthy  crop,  or  is  so  completely  ex- 
hausted as  to  have  no  power  of  reproducing. 

I  have  also  shown  from  actual  experiment, 
which  all  have  it  in  their  power  to  test,  that  the 
loss  of  the  vital  principle  by  one  month's  growth 
was,  after  deducting  aqueous  matter,  about  38  per 
cent,  of  the  material  of  the  potato.  Than  this, 
surely  there  can  be  no  more  positive  or 
convincing  proof— first,  that  nature  is  robbed 
of  her  power  by  our  supinenees  or  inattention  to 
the  changes  in  temperature,  &c.,  which  it  is  God's 
will^  for  his  own  wise  purposes,  to  produce ;  secondly, 
that,  being  so,  it  is  impossible  but  that  disease 
roust  follow  reproduction  from  this  weakened  seed. 

Who  will  venture  to  gainsay  the  words  of  holy 
writ }  And  in  it  they  are  as  strong  as  holy  writ  it- 
self—" An  evil  tree  cannot  produce  good  fruit." 

The  simple  "  history  of  the  disease  of  the  potato," 
then,  is  — 

1.  That  improper  storage  and  change  of  tem- 
perature have  induced  premature  growth  of  the 
tuber  in  the  store  or  pit. 

2.  That  that  growth  commencing  even  so  early 
as  December  (I  have  seen  it  earlier),  continues  un- 
interrupted usually  until  March  or  April,  when 
the  seed  is  committed  to  the  ground,  forsooth,  to 
reproduce  in  health,  and  give  its  offspring  that 
vitality  of  which  it  has  been  itself  previously  de- 
prived.   How  monstrous  the  expectation ! 

3.  That,  if  the  seed  have  life,  it  is  but  partial. 
Its  produce,  therefore,  has  but  partial  strength ; 
and,  when  the  blasts  and  cutting  winds  which  now 
usually  visit  us  in  spring,  assail  this  weakened 
ekild,  it  )ives  perhaps,  but  in  weakness  still,  to  die 
at  maturity  in  disease. 

I  shall  not  go  farther  upon  this  point,  having 
gone  into  it  fully  in  my  other  essay ;  but  I  cannot 
feel  hesitation  in  assuming  that  what  I  have  stated 
is  the  real  "history  and  cause  of  the  disease," 
and  I  shall  now  shortly  point  out  what  I  conceive 
to  be 

The  "  Methods  for  retarding  the  Progress  of  the 
Disease:* 

I  have  already  done  so,  fully,  and  given  my 
reasons  in  my  first  essay.  In  this,  therefore,  I 
shall  only  shortly  state  what  I  conceive  eesential  to 
be  followed,  referring  to  it,  for  my  arguments  in 
support. 


'  1.  The  seed  to  be  selected  should  be  the  small, 
heavy,  and  perfectly  ripe  tuber  j  the  eye  sunk,  and 
I  the  intermediate  parts  full  and  well  developed. 
I  2.  This  seed  should  be  planted  in  October  or 
November,  covered  by  well-pulverized  soil  eight  to 
nine  inches  deep.  The  ground  to  be,  of  course, 
properly  drained.  And,  until  the  present  disease 
has  entirely  disappeared,  upon  each  seed  should 
be  thrown  a  handful  of  either  peat  or  wood- 
charcoal,  if  possible;  if  not,  of  very  finely-pul- 
verized coke  or  charcoal  of  coal.  The  effect  of  this 
I  have  already  described,  as  also  the  cause  of  the 
necessity  for  planting  in  autumn  in  place  of  spring. 
3.  Planting  in  October  or  November  allows  na- 
ture to  take  her  own  unerring  way.  She  imparts 
life,  brings  it  forth,  checks  it,  as  she  wills,  and  can- 
not err.  All  the  vital  power  is  retained  and  given 
to  the  plant,  to  come  whenever  it  may  be  her  au- 
gust will  to  bring  it — not  to  be  lost,  robbed  from 
her,  and  thrown  aside,  as  now.  Pits  opened  to 
supply  seed  to  be  planted  in  spring  show  the  life 
of  the  plant  matted  and  entwined  round  the  tuber 
from  the  base  to  the  apex,  a  living  mass  of  use- 
lessness. 

But  it  cannot,  surely,  be  necessary  to  go  further 
on  this  point.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  plain. 
The  remedy  equally  plain. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  means  which 
long  experience  and  practice  has  taught  and  proved 
to  me  as  best  for  "  extracting  the  nutritious  ingre- 
dients both  from  diseased  as  well  as  sound  pota- 
toes;" and  I  shall  also  submit  facts  bearing  upon 
the  question  generally,  which  I  believe  to  be  of  pa- 
ramount consequence,  and  which  will  therefore,  I 
feel  convhiced,  command  the  attention  of  those 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address. 

The  preparation  of  meal,  flour,  starch,  &c.,  either 

from  diseased  or  sound  potatoes,  which  I  am  about 

to  recommend,  if  done  by  machinery,   involves 

I  complexity  and  cost,  and  would  not  be,  I  conceive, 

'  at  all  suitable  for  the  object  which  I  believe  is  in- 

'  tended — namely,  the  conversion  of  potato  into  a 

'  wholesome  food,  so  as  to  preserve  it  under  all  cir- 

'  cumstances ;  this  to  be  done  as  well  by  the  cottier 

as  by  the  extensive  farmer. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  describe  a  very  simple  mode 
of  operation,  which  is  not  a  theory,  but  has  been, 
and  is  now,  in  practice.  And  it  is  desirable  at 
once  to  point  out,  in  order  to  fully  distinguish  it 
from  "  farina-making,"  that  in  the  present  instance 
the  entire  produce  of  the  potato  is  preserved,  the 
fibre  now  thrown  away  being,  to  use  the  words 
of  one,  eminent  as  a  chemist,  is  "  rich  in 
nitrogen,  and,  in  fact,  analogous  to  animal 
substances  in  composition,"  therefore  contain- 
ing the  proper  elements  of  nutrition — a  fact 
proved,  to  my  knoMedge,  ao  fiur  back  as  the  year 
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1814,  and  practically  tested  by  my  own  experience 
up  to  the  present  day.  I  therefore  cannot  feel  an 
instant's  hesitation  in  recommending  and  urging 
the  adoption  of  a  preparation  which  I  feel  con- 
vinced will  confer  a  blessing  upon  the  poor  of  this 
country  generally,  and  which  I  trust,  ere  this  paper 
concludes,  to  prove  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  a  national  point  of  view. 

Directions  for  makinff  Fhur,  Meal,  Sfc,  from 
"Potatoes, 

Washing, — ^The  potato  can  be  washed  by  means 
of  the  "  Farmer's  Potato  Washer,"  or  a  more  desir- 
able description  of  machine,  namely — a  cylinder 
about  8  feet  long  and  2i  diameter,  formed  of 
wooden  or  iron  bars,  one  inch  asunder,  fed  from 
a  hopper  at  one  end,  and  discharging  itself  at  the 
other>  the  whole  working  under  a  heavy  pour  of 
water ;  but  both  these  machines  involve  not  a  little 
expense,  and  require  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water,  as  well  as  power,  beyond  the  following 
method.  Place  about  three  quarters  of  a  stone  of 
potatoes  in  a  strong  common  basket,  say  nine  inches 
deep  and  18  inches  diameter,  with  two  upright 
handles,  the  wicker-work  of  the  bottom  being  open 
a  quarter  to  half  an  inch ;  immerse  this  in  a  tub  of 
water  until  the  potatoes  are  covered,  shaking  and 
working  it  from  right  to  left,  and  lifting  it  frequently 
entirely  out.  Each  time  that  this  is  done,  the  grit 
or  clay  will  be  drawn  off,  and  sink;  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  the  potato  will  become  perfectly 
dean.  By  tossing  them  in  the  basket  with  a  jerk 
of  the  hand,  it  will  be  seen  if  soil,  &c.,  remain  in 
the  eye.  In  this  manner,  one  man  will  wash  with 
ease  what  six  or  eight  can  grate. 

Grating, — ^This  operation  I  recommend  to  be 
done  hy  Aofui— first,  because  a  machine,  to  do  a 
quantity,  requires  to  be  driven  at  a  speed  infinitely 
beyond  what  manual  power  can  with  economy 
effect,  involving  complexity  of  parts  and  consider- 
able expense ;  and  next,  because  a  moderate  daily 
operation,  allowing  the  whole  process  to  proceed 
equally,  will  produce  a  better  article  of  food. 

The  operator  should  hold  the  grater*  over  a  tub 
half  full  of  water — ^in  the  left  hand,  by  the  bar  or 
tube  inside,  placing  the  circular  rest  attached  to 
the  grater  on  a  lath  across  the  tub,  or  on  its  edge, 
as  convenient;  and  taking  the  potato  into  the  palm 
of  the  right  hand— -not  catching  it  by  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  which  will  cause  it  to  slip,  and  subject  the 
hand  to  be  scraped— he  can  with  ease  grate  the 
whole  potato. 

The  tubs  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  con- 
tain 12  to  16  gallons.  Into  these  may  be  grated  2 
to  4  stones  of  potatoes ;  they  should  then  be  filled 
to  the  top  with  water,  and  the  whole  pulp  or  pro- 

*  The  common  bread  grater. 


duce,  after  being  well  stirred  up,  allowed  to  settle. 
When  settled,  the  "  red  water,"  which  will  thea 
appear,  is  to  be  poured  off,  retaining  the  pulp,  and 
the  tub  again  filled,  stirring  the  whole  as  before. 
Two  washings  for  sound  potatoes,  and  three  or 
four  at  the  utmost  for  unsound,  will  be  sufiicieDt. 
A  moderately  strong  adult  will  be  able,  by  common 
diligence,  to  grate  two  stone  of  potatoes  per  hour, 
the  labour  of  which  is,  as  to  other  work,  compara- 
tively trifling.  When  thus  accomplished,  the  next 
operation  is 

Pressing, — ^The  construction  of  the  pressing 
lever,  which  I  recommend  for  farmers'  use,  is  simi- 
lar to  the  cider-press ;  that  for  the  peasantry  will 
be  described  hereafter,  and  involves  no  expense. 
To  accomplish  this  operation  well  and  simply  is  of 
much  consequence,  as  by  so  doing  the  difficulty  of 
drying  is  consideraUy  lessened. 

A  sufiicient  number  of  doihs,  made  of  coarse 
canvas  or  sacking,  about  14  inches  square,  will  be 
required.  The  last  water  being  poured  from  the 
pulp,  as  before  described,  it  should  be  lifted  either 
by  the  hand  or  a  scoop  in  such  quantity  as  the 
cloth  will  easily  contain,  making  it  up  into  the 
shape  of  a  small  parcel,  which  can  be  done  by  a 
boy  or  a  girl.  Two  of  these  parcels  should  be 
then  placed  one  above  the  other  on  either  of  the 
pressure  blocks,  and  a  man  stationed  at  one  end  of 
the  lever  will,  by  drawing  it  down  and  resting  his 
whole  weight  upon  it  for  about  one  minute,  press 
the  greater  portion  of  the  water  out.  While  this 
operation  is  performing  at  one  side,  another  boy 
prepares  and  places  two  parcels  of  pulp  under  the 
opposite  lever,  and  the  second  man  performs  the 
same  operation  as  the  first ;  thus  the  pressing  will 
proceed  with  certainty,  and  effect,  when  required 
to  be  done  by  a  farmer  or  others  on  an  extensive 
scale,  or  the  lever  may  be  used  by  one  only,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  useful  adjunct  in  any  country 
establishment  as  an  apple  press,  &c. 

In  this  process  a  quantity  of  pure  fecula,  posses- 
sing all  the  component  parts  of  the  best  Indian 
arrow-root,  will  force  itself  with  the  water  through 
the  cloth.  To  catch  this,  two  small  pails  lie  under 
the  pressure  blocks ;  and  when  this  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  one  or  two  additional  washings,  it  can  be 
dried  either  for  use  similar  to  arrow-root  or  as  a  most 
desirable  household  starch. 

On  the  cloths  being  taken  from  under  tbe 
presser,  compact  cakes  of  pulp  vnJl  be  had  ready 
for 

Drying, — For  this  operation  I  recommend  to  the 
general  class  of  farmers  either  a  kiln  constructed 
on  the  principle  ^commonly  used  throughout  the 
country,  or  a  portable  kiln  such  as  is  now  in  nse  at 
the  South  Dublin  Union»  which  is  capable  of  drying 
all  kinds  of  gndn^as  well  as  the  produce  of  the  potato. 
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A  canvas  covering  being  placed  over  the  kiln  floor, 
the  cake  of  pulp  is  to  be  broken  up,  either  by  the 
hand  or  through  a  coarse  hand-riddle,  and  spread 
about  four  to  five  inches  in  depth,  a  fire  being  pre* 
viously  made,  and  divested  of  smoke,  in  the  usual 
way.  During  the  drying,  the  pulp  is  to  be  fre- 
quently turned  by  a  common  wooden  rake,  and 
when  divested  of  all  moisture  it  should  be  thrown 
in  a  heap  for  about  an  hour^  and  then  spread  on  a 
floor  to  cool. 

If  farmers  who  may  manufacture  on  a  moderate 
scale  object  to  liave  their  own  kiln,  that  of  the 
nearest  country  maltster  can  be  sometimes  made 
available  by  using  on  it  a  canvas  cloth,  as  before 
described.  Or  he  may  dry  the  pulp  by  placing  it 
on  boards  or  cloths  round  a  brisk  fire  in  his  kitchen 
or  an  out-house;  or  in  linen,  canvas,  or  cotton 
bags,  and  hanging  them  on  the  walls  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  fire.  To  dry  in  this 
way  will  be  most  convenient  and  desirable  foi 
the  peasantry,  and  is  the  mode  I  propose  for 
them.  No  additional  fire  will  be  required,  and 
the  bags  can  be  hung  up  inside  the  chimney, 
if  large,  as  well  as  outside ;  anywhere,  in  fact, 
out  of  the  direct  action  of  the  smoke,  the  only  pre- 
caution necessary  being  to  empty  the  bag  or  open 
and  stir  up  the  contents  once  a  day,  allowing  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  contents  for  an 
hour  (say  every  twenty-four)  until  dry. 

Dried  in  this  way,  e^nd  rubbed  through  the  hands 
during  the  operation,  the  pulp  can  be  made  suffi* 
ciently  fine  for  being  used  for  coarse  bread  or  stir- 
about. But  its  preparation  shall  be  now  described, 
both  as 

Meal  and  Flour. — ^The  dry  pulp  may  be  ground 
at  a  common  country  mill  or  by  a  hand  wheat  or 
cofiee-mill ;  the  price  of  the  latter  varying  from  3s.  or 
4s.  upwards,  the  former  from  £2  to  £3.  When  thus 
ground^  the  wholemeal  of  potato  differs  little  in  ap- 
pearance from  that  of  wheat  wholemeal,  and  may  be 
used  for  making  wholemeal  bread  of  a  most  desira- 
ble description,  by  merely  adding  a  fourth  to  a  half 
of  wheaten  meal.  It  is  also  desirable  for  otlier  pur- 
poses hereinafter  described. 

To  make  it  into  flour  only  requires  the  coarse 
part  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a  common  flour 
sieve,  and  the  meal  left  produces  most  capital  stir- 
about by  being  mixed  with  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  oat- 
meal ;  but  the  value  and  use  of  these  products  are 
fully  described  hereafter.  The  process  of  prepara- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  is  simple  and  inexpensive, 
the  samples  submitted  will  speak  for  themselves. 
Thus  prepared,  the  produce  wiU  keep  uninjured  for 
any  length  of  time  necessary,  by  being  simply 
treated  in  the  manner  usual  for  flour  or  meal,  over 
which,  in  this  respect,'  it  possesses  the  highest  ad- 
vantages. 


Experiments,  of  which  I  possess  particulars, 
have  proved  that  ship  biscuits  made  of  half  wheaten 
flour  and  half  potato  flour  entirely  resisted  the  ef- 
fect of  weevil  in  the  tropics,  while  that  composed 
of  wheaten  flour  only,  suffered  considerably;  and  it 
was  found  at  the  same  time  that  potato  flour  and 
pure  potato  facula  returned  after  a  two  years'  cruise 
without  any  injury.  My  personal  experience  has 
ascertained  that  both  can  be  kept  for  years  with 
perfect  safety,  singularly  resisting,  or  at  least  being 
free  from  the  usual  attacks  of  vermin — a  fact  which 
I  vouch,  but  for  which  I  cannot  satisfactorily  ac- 
count. 

The  preparation  of  Starch  and  Arrowroot,  sam- 
pies  of  which  are  also  submitted,  diflers  from  the 
foregoing  only  by  separating  the  fecula  from  the 
fibre,  when  wet,  by  means  of  a  fine  hair  or  wire 
sieve  kept  in  agitation  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
through  which  the  former  passes,  and  settles  in  a 
hard  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  drying 
into  chrystals  for  starch  is  accomplished  by  regu- 
lation of  the  temperature,  increasing  by  degrees  al- 
most to  a  baking  heat ;  while  that  for  arrowroot 
should  be  either  dried  in  the  sun,  or  to  imitate  its 
effects,  viz.,  by  an  absorbing  heat  acting  on  the 
upper  surface,  over  and  upon  which  (not  under) 
the  heat  should  be  thrown.  These  different  me- 
thods produce  the  different  results,  and  trial  will 
prove  that  both  articles  possess  the  capabilities  of 
that  which  they  represent.  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  to  "  the  potato  commissioners," 
when  referred  to  upon  the  subject  by  the  late  Lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  many  other  sden- 
tific  persons,  that  the  operation  which  I  recommend, 
{perfectly  separates  the  sound  from  the  unsound  por. 
tion  of  the  potato,  the  mode  is  therefore  equally 
fitted  for  the  diseased  as  well  as  the  soimd  tuber, 
and  is  equally  recommended  for  each. 

The  operations  which  I  have  now  described,  act 
thus,  in  separating  the  sound  from  the  unsound  part 
of  the  tuber.  When  grated  into  water,  the  infected 
part  rises  from  the  sound,  and  remains  in  suspen- 
sion ;  on  the  water  being  poured  off,  as  described, 
this  passes  with  it,  and  the  only  additional  pre- 
caution necessary,  is  to  subject  the  unsound  potato 
to  a  greater  number  of  washings  in  proportion  to 
its  unsoundness,  the  simple  governing  rule  being 
to  continue  the  operation  until  the  water  passes  off 
pure,  which  will  usually  be  the  case  in  three  or  four 
washings. 

This,  as  I  have  before  stated,  has  been  proved 
incontestably ;  and  without  meaning  at  all  to  lessen 
the  value  of  propositions  made  by  parties  for  saving 
the  potato  by  boiling,  baking,  &c.,  I  submit  the 
question  to  a  calm  consideration.  Can  any  of  these 
means  divest  the  tuber  of  the  disease  existing  in  its 
heart's  core  i    Can  anything,  less  than  actual  and 
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thorough  breaking  up  of  its  structurCj  remove  that 
which  circulates  in  every  vein  ?  But  on  this  point 
it  is  not  my  province  to  enlarge. 

The  best  methods  for  naing  the  produce  of  pota- 
toes in  meal  or  flour  prepared,  as  I  have  recom- 
mended, are,  I  conceive,  as  follow,  each  of  which 
have  been  practically  tested : — 

3  parts  wholemeal  of  potato, 

1  part  wholemeal  of  wheat, 
make  excellent  griddle  or  oven  breads  either  with 
or  without  soda  or  barm. 

produce  a  sweet  and  thick  mucilaginous  stir-about 
or  porridge,  infinitely  less  heating  to  the  blood  than 
oatmeal  alone. 

Similar  proportions  as  the  foregoing  make  bread 
equal  to  oaten  bread,  but  possessing  additional 
sweetness  of  flavour. 

Potato  wholemeal,  or  meal  alone,  boiled  in  milk 
is  a  highly  nutritious  and  desirable  food,  particu- 
larly for  youth ;  the  milk  used  may  be  either  sweet 
or  buttermilk. 

In  fact,  potato  wholemeal  and  flour,  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  principles,  &c.,  which  I  submit,  may 
be  used  with  equally  beneficial  effect  for  all  pur- 
poses to  which  wheaten  meal  or  oaten  meal  are 
now  applied,  by  merely  adding  as  much  of  the  latter 
as  will  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  quantum  of 
gluten,  which  is  about  2}  per  cent. ;  as  will  be 
more  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  concluding 
part  of  this  paper. 

Baker's  bread  made  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
the  following  proportions  of  wheaten  flour  and  po- 
tato flour,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1815,  produced 
the  following  results,  showing  that  the  weight  of 
the  bread  from  the  mixture  of  both  was  always  su- 
perior to  that  made  from  wheaten  flour  alone,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  power  of  po- 
tato flour  to  retain  moisture  when  baked,  although 
possessing  in  its  state  as  flour  so  decided  an  incli- 
nation to  resist  it. 

BREAD     MADE     FROM    POTATO    AND   WHEATEN 
FLOUR. 

15th  March,  1815. — 3|lbs.  seconds  wheaten  flour 

produced  4  lbs.  bread. 

Do.  3|lbs.  seconds  wheaten  flour 

and    potato    flour,     equal 

parts,produced  4  Jibs.  br^d. 

28th  May,  1815.  —9  lbs.  wheaten  and  potato 
flour,  eoual  parts,  produced 
13  lbs.  Dread. 

Bread  baked  at  the  South  Dublin  Union,   23rd 
May,  1846. — Similar  proportions,  similar  results. 

It  may  be  correct  to  say  here  that  the  experi- 
ments in  1815  were  made  by  order  of  government, 
under  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers,  C.E., 
Inspector-General ofthelight-houses  of  Ireland,  with 


j  the  intention  of  supplyuig  bvnd  made  m  such  pro- 
portions, to  the  Freach  priaoners  at  Dartmoor,  but 
peace  prevented  the  measure  being  earned  into  ef- 
fect ;  the  nutritive  value  of  the  bread.  Sec,  having 
been,  however,  submitted  to  the  medical  ofiicers  of 
the  Crown,  and  fully  proved  by  analjrsis.  The 
bread  made  this  month  at  the  South  Union,  Dublin, 
has  been  also,  by  order  of  government,  under  my 
direction. 

The  uses  to  which  fecula  of  potato  can  be  applied 
are  numerous ;  for  all  culinary  purpoees,  such  as 
the  preparation  of  soups,  made  dishes,  &c.,  in  which 
the  finest  description  of  wheaten  flour  is  now  used,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  miicA«fipmor.  To  its  use  thus 
in  France  is  to  be  ascribed  the  great  superiority 
of  the  cookery  in  these  instances,  particularly  in 
soups. 

The  eflfect  produced  in  the  latter,  as  also  in 
sauces,  &c.,  is  an  almost  perfect  transparency, 
while  highly  mucilaginous,  and  receiving  most  rea- 
dily any  flavour  desired  to  be  imparted. 

For  pastry,  also,  a  mixture  of  one-half  is  the  ut- 
most advantage  both  to  the  appearance  and  crisp- 
ness.  In  short,  a  French  cuisine  would  be  divested 
of  one  of  its  most  useful  adjuncts  if  left  without 
fecula  of  potato. 

How  singular  that  a  country  where  potatoes  are 
cultivated  so  largely  should  be  generally  ignorant  of 
such  advantages. 

Fecula,  also,  vhen  dried  as  starch,  is  equally  va- 
luable for  household  purposes  as  wheaten  starch,  a 
proper  mode  of  drying  produdng  all  the  requisite 
properties.  At  present  it  is  prepared  and  sold  as 
"  Patent  Soluble  Starch*'  at  an  advanced  price,  but 
it  is  not  known  to  be  the  production  of  the  potato, 
and  commands  an  extensive  sale. 

As  a  substitute  for  arrowroot  it  is  equally  valu- 
able, as  analysis  proves  the  component  parts  to  be 
the  same ;  and  surely  if  our  invalids  and  children 
can  be  supplied  by  our  own  means  at  a  tenth  of 
the  cost,  with  an  equally  desirable  nutriment  now 
so  largely  imported  from  abroad,  we  are  culpable 
in  neglecting  so  great  a  good. 

It  is  desirable  to  add  here,  that  the  red^water 
which  comes  ofiTin  the  first  washing  of  the  potato, 
is  an  admirable  "  scourer*'  for  woollens  of  all  kinds, 
course  linens,  calicoes,  &c..  Sec,  and  also  for 
scouring  common  furniture.  If  used  predsdy  as 
a  washerwoman  uses  a  strong  lather,  it  accomplishes 
the  same  purpose,  totally  without  soap :  the  article 
to  be  afterwards  washed  out  in  pure  water.  For 
such  purpose,  it  is  well  to  add,  it  should  be  uaed 
cold ;  the  second  washing  being  in  hot  water  if 
desired. 

But  I  now  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  use  of  potato-meal  for  preparing  a  most  desir- 
able soup,  which,  as  a  nutritious  stimulant,  I  be- 
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lieve,  would  become  of  inestimable  value  to  tbe 
peasantry  of  tbis  countty  firenerally,  if  but  properly 
made  known. 

Tbe  value  of  sucb  food,  to  those  who  suffer  from 
cold  and  privation,  can  be  well  understood ;  and 
its  use  amonf^t  tbe  peasantry  of  France  points 
out  bow  mucb  it  is  fitted  for  a  similar  class  bere. 
By  using  potato-meal  as  tbe  ground-work  of  a 
soup,  tbe  receipt  for  making  wbicb  is  stated  here- 
after, less  tban  balf  an  bour  will  prepare  a  palat- 
able, nutritious,  and  stimulating  adjunct,  either  to 
tbe  boiled  potato  or  bread. 

Tbe  cost  of  about  one  penny  will  yield  five  or  six 
pints  of  thick,  good  soup,  similar,  in  all  respects, 
to  that  which  I  have  bad  tbe  pleasure  to  see  par- 
taken of  with  zest  and  satisfaction  by  "  tbe  po- 
tato commissioners"  at  my  residence,  when  investi- 
gating tbe  potato  disease,  and  subsequentiy  by  a 
large  assemblage  of  scientific  and  medical  men,  tbe 
particulars  of  wbicb  appear  in  detail  in  tbe  Iri$h 
Farmer' M  Journal  of  the  27th  May,  1846,  and  im- 
mediately after  in  the  Mark  Lane  Ewprus, 

The  $oup  may  he  prepared  as  foUows  :^l^  oz. 
of  bacon,  or  salt  meat;  1  large  onion  (and  any 
vegetables)  cut  into  very  small  pieces.  This  is  to 
be  boiled  for  an  bour,  in  five  or  six  pints  of  water* 
adding  by  degrees  after,  a  handful  or  two  of  potatcr 
meal,  in  tbe  same  manner  as  making  "  stir-about." 
Tbe  produce  will  be  a  thick  mucilaginous  and  stimu- 
lating soup.  Less  than  one  farthing's  worth  of 
black  pepper,  a  little  salt,  and  about  one  half- 
penny's worth  of  bacon,  &c.,  &c.,  will  be  tbe  cost 
in  addition  to  tbe  meal. 

In  addition  to  other  advantages,  the  farmer  pre- 
paring bis  own  meal  has  the  benefit  of  the  starch, 
and  also  tbe  red-water,  which  will  save  tbe  cost  of 
soap.  But  I  shall  hereafter  show  a  fact  of  the  ut- 
most importance  as  to  tbe  true  value  of  the  potato, 
which  should  command  anxious  attention. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  tbe  subject  with- 
out alluding  to  a  simple  mode  of  pressing  tbe  water 
from  tbe  pulp  of  the  potato,  suitable  to  tbe  poorest 
class  of  peasantry;  also  a  simple  method  for  drying. 
The  mode  of  pressing,  for  the  peasant,  I  suggest 
to  be,  by  usmg  a  long  bandied  spade,  in  place  of 
tbe  regularly  made  presser.  A  notch  cut  in  a 
tree  %rill  serve  as  tiie  fulcrum,  and  a  stone,  for  the 
pressing  block,  that  the  water  can  be  simply  ex- 
pelled. 

The  mode  of  drying  should  be  in  bags,  or  before 
the  fire^  as  already  particularly  described  under 
that  bead.  Any  kind  of  vessels  will  answer  in  place 
of  tubs,  and  a  "  grater"  can  be  had  for  sixpence 
or  a  shilling. 

Having  now  met,  so  far  as  in  my  judgment  lies, 
tbe  points  proposed  on  these  momentous  questions, 
I  would  b^  to  call  serious  attention  to  other  mat- 


ter bearing  most  weightily  upon  tbe  proper  de- 
velopment and  value  of  the  i)Otato. 

Singular  to  say,  it  has  been  the  object  of  almost 
unceaaing  attack,  from  its  introduction  into  Europe, 
until  the  present  day ;  so  mucb  so^  that  crowned 
heads  thought  well  to  wear  its  blossom  as  a  badge 
''  to  bring  it  into  fashion."  Ministers  entertained 
the  highest  in  the  land,  with  dishes  prepared  from 
it  alone,  to  prove  its  value.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
all,  it  still  has  been  assailed,  reviled,  libelled,  even 
to  the  present  moment. 

Authors  have  launched  theur  shafts  against  it 
unsparingly.  One  assails  in  "  truthful  sem- 
blance" ;  another,  in  irony.  It  is  called  "  tbe  root 
of  evil" — "  the  Irish  plum,"  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  have  written  to  instruct  the 
nation,  as  containing  ''  littie  or  no  nutriment,"  and 
''  tbe  curse  of  Ireland." 

Excuses  may  readily  be  made  for  any  whose 
occupations  debar  them  from  inquiries  upon  sucb 
subjects,  if  they  assume  to  be  fiact  staitements  pro- 
mulgated by  those  who  profess  to  lead  the  imin- 
formed .  But  be  who  dares  to  publish,  in  ignorance, 
that  which  misleads  a  nation  incurs  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  shall  not  ascribe  to  any  who  have  thus  erred 
intentional  evil;  but  I  would  say  beware  in  future, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  know  where  the  consequences 
of  sucb  misrepiesentations  may  fall;  already  they 
have  produced  a  feehng  that  the  potato  should  not 
be  cultivated,  a  fallacy  wbicb  time  will  prove  to  be 
most  mischievous. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  show  that  medical 
men  and  chymists  agree,  and  have  published  re- 
peated facts  to  prove,  that  animals  cannot  live  solely 
upon  any  one  of  the  main  substances  usually  de- 
nominated "food  for  animals,"  beyond  a  certain 
period.  An  animal  solely  fed  on  gelatine,  the 
strongest  nntriment,  soon  ceases  to  live.  A  dog 
fed  on  bread  only,  made  from  pure  wheaten  flour, 
dies  in  fifty  days.  Rabbits  and  guinea-pigs  fed 
solely  on  oats,  solely  on  barley,  solely  on  cabbages, 
solely  on  carrots,  die  in  fifteen  days.  Yet  the^  poor 
Irish  peasant  has  lived,  though  fed  almost  (only) 
on  potatoes 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  we  need  not  question  the 
undoubted  authorities  from  whom  I  take  tbe  pre- 
ceding facts  as  to  other  substances;  but  I  sub- 
mit them  in  juxta^position  to  that  wbicb  millions 
prove  as  to  tbe  potato ;  namely,  that  millions  live 
and  have  lived  upon  it  only. 

I  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  tbis  is  an  answer 
conclusive  to  all  tbe  fallacies  published  against  the 
potato ;  for  if  those  articles  of  nutriment  deemed 
fittest  for  man,  wUl  not  continue  life  if  used  alone, 
how  can  the  potato  be  considered  to  contain  '*  litUe 
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or  no  nutriment/'  when  miliums  have  existed  so 
long  upon  it  ? 

But  let  me  not  be  considered  to  advocate  that  a 
people  should  be  permitted  to  live  upon  one  food 
alone.  Such  should  not  be.  Yet  I  have  not  words 
to  express  my  regret  that  they,  who  have  not 
power  to  change  that  food,  and  who  prove  they 
have  no  knowledge  of  its  real  capabilities,  should  in 
ignorance  assert  it  has  no  nutriment,  while  they 
cannot  point  out  what  should  be  its  substitute. 
But  upou  this  point  I  have  done,  and  pray  attention 
to  the  following  facts. 

Medical  authors  of  the  highest  repute  have  reduced 
the  principal  component  parts  of  nourishment  to 
three  classes,  viz. : — Ist,  Starch,  sugar,  gum  2nd, 
Oily  substances.  3rd,  Albuminous  (proximate  prin- 
ciple of  animal — gluten) ;  and  upon  such  man  may 
live  in  health  and  reproduce  his  species.  These  three 
classes  I  have  already  shown  exist  in  the  potato ; 
and  also,  that  there  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
quantum  of  each,  as  compared  with  wheat. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  authorities,  eminent 
and  beyond  question,  who  give  the  following  re- 
sults ;  but  as  one  of  much  repute  publishes  a  table 
compiled  from  the  entire,  I  copy  it  from  his  work, 
"  The  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland." 

One  acre  of  ground  yields  on  an  average,  matter 
totally  divested  of  water — 

From  Potatoes,  in  pounds,  4076  containing 
Starch,  sugar,  &c.  3427  lbs. 

Gluten 604    „ 

Oil    _45    „ 

Total 4076    „ 

From  Wheat,  in  pounds,  1055  containing 

Starch,  sugar,  &c.     825  lbs. 

Gluten 185    „ 

Oil    45    „ 

Total 1055    „ 

From  Oats,  in  pounds,  1175  containing 

Starch  and  sugar. .     850  lbs. 

Gluten 230   „ 

Oil     95    „ 

Total 1175    „ 

From  Peas,  in  pounds,  1225,  containing 

Starch  and  sugar. .     800  lbs. 

Gluten 380    „ 

Oil    _45    „ 

Total 1225    „ 

The  per  centage  of  the  component  parts  is  as 
follows : — 

Potatoes Starch,  &c.  84*077 

Gluten..  ..   14'818 
Oil  1105 


Wheat 


Stardi,  &c. 

Gluten 

Oil   


Oats 


Peas 


Starch,  &c. 

Gluten 

Oil    


78199 

17-536 

.     4*265 

100 

72740 
19-575 

8-6S5 


100 

Starch,  &c.  65-306 

Gluten 3r02O 

Oil    3-674 

100 


100 


Now  it  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  table,  tliat 
potatoes  in  reality  contain  all  the  component  parts 
necessary  for  the  nutriment  of  araroals,  possessing, 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any,  those  of  starch  or  sugar, 
which  it  need  be  scarcely  necessary  to  state  are 
eminently  nutritive.  Animal  matter,  upon  the 
absence  of  which  so  much  has  been  sud  and 
written,  is  but  2*718  per  cent,  less  than  in 
wheat;  while  oil,  or  fatty  matter,  the  over- 
abundance of  which  it  is  supposed  gives  to  oat- 
meal its  heating  and  injurious  quality,  is  less. 

With  facts  such  as  these,  incontrovertible,  why 
Should  the  potato  be  declared  to  have  ''little  or 
no  nutriment?"  But  there  is  another  £urt  sull 
more  striking,  deducible  from  the  same  tables, 
which  stamps  it  as  being  paramoundy  emmaU  m 
its  advantages  as  an  agricultural  product,  although 
now  recommended  to  be  replaced  by  grain. 

The  auANTiTY  of  dry  matter,  otherwise 

MEAL,  produced  PROM  WHEAT  PLANTED  IN 
ONE  ACRE  OP  GROUND  18  SHOWN,  BY  THESE 
TABLES,  TO  BE  AVERAGED  AT  1005  LBS.; 
WHILE  THE  QUANTITY  OP  DRY  MATTER  (mKAL) 

produced  prom  potatoes  planted  in  the 
same  quantity  op  ground  ib  4076  lbs.  i 
Thus,  potatoes  not  only  possess  within 

2*718  PER  CENT,  of  the  QUANTITY  OF  ANIMAL 
MATTER  IN  WHEAT,  BUT  CONSIDERABLY  MORE 
OF  sugar;  WHILE  THE  SAME  EXTENT  OF 
GROUND  YIELDS  NEARLY  POUR  TIMES  AS  MUCH 
PURE   AND  WHOLESOME   MEAL  1 

It  cannot  be  requisite  to  enlarge  upon  £u;t8  so 
self-evident  and  incontestable,  yet  it  is  imposaible 
not  to  express  surprise  that  such  have  not  been 
impressed  upon  the  public  mind  in  place  of  the 
mis-statements  which  have  been  so  frequently 
published ;  and  it  should  be  here  observed,  that  in 
the  foregoing  calculations,  gndn  has  had  every 
advantage.  It  is  impracticable  to  store  it  without 
artificial  drying  to  a  certain  extent,  while  potatoes 
canfwt  be  dried;  therefore,  if  each  w«re  tested 
precisely  as  they  came  from  the  ground,  the  result 
would  be  still  more  in  favour  of  the  potato^  which. 
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from  experience,  I  can  vouch ;  and  the  labour  and 
manure  for  each  are  about  the  same  cost.  In  place 
of  this  "  well  abused"  esculent  being  called  "  the 
root  ofeviP'  it  should  be  pronounced  "  ths  fruit 

OF  GOOD.'* 

Nottingham-Street^  Dublin,  May,  29, 1846. 


In  November,  1845,  I  laid  the  foregoing  fects 
before  the  late  Irish  government.  In  February  fol- 
lowing I  submitted  them  to  the  Dublin  Society. 
In  May,  the  essays  I  now  publish  were  forwarded 
to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
Afterwards  I  published  the  leading  facts  in  the 
Mark  Lane  Ewpressj  and  since  then,  thank  Good- 
ness, the  necessity  for  "Autumn  planting"  has 
been  incontestably  proved  by  numerous  authorities. 
The  value  of  charcoal,  as  a  cure  and  preventive  of 
the  disease,  has  been  admitted  and  recommended 
even  by  its  opposeni,  also  by  those  who  would  not 
previously  acknowledge  the  fact ;  and  publications 
from  men  of  high  repute  give  conclusive  testimony 
upon  the  question:  while  the  "thousand  and 
one"  theories  of  "  Fungi,"  "  Fly,"  &c.,  &c.,  which 
have  so  long  occupied  public  attention,  have  been 
one  and  all  disproved.  Still  there  seems  to  be  a 
happy  oblivion  of  the  fact  that  all  now  proved  was 
pointed  out  ^hteen  months  ago,  and  was  then 
disregarded.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  and  deeply,  that 
those  who  profess  to  lead  should  mislead;  and 
doubly  to  be  regretted  that  authorities  who  assume 
to  be  capable  of  judging,  and  under  the  sunshine 
of  high  station  dasde  the  less  assuming,  should 
be  incapable  of  discriminating  between  right  and 
wrong. 

It  remains  now  for  the  scientific  world  to  over- 
set the  facts  I  have  submitted  as  to  the  productive 
value  of  the  potato,  and  its  capability  of  yielding 
food  in  such  singular  variety  of  form,  suited  to 
almost  all  the  wants  of  man :  or  to  pcnnt  out  any 
substitute  equally  advantageous !  I  seek  tnoef  %a- 
tian,  and  challenge  the  disproval  qf  my  statements. 

Then,  if  correct,  I  ask  upon  what  principle  has 
the  potato  been  cried  down  ?  Was  it  because  man 
enjoyed  it  without  trouble,  and  hence,  in  his  ingrati- 
tude, lost  sight  qfits  value  f 

Jasper  W.  Rogers. 

Nottingham^reet,  DubUti,  April,  1847. 


Potatoes  linger  stiU, 

For  heaven  ordains  the  good ; 
Though  man,  had  he  his  inll. 

Would  banish  nature's  food. 


Science,  telling  of  all 

The  evils  they  have  given. 
Like  woman  at  the  fall. 

Forgets  the  good  from  heaven. 

She  vaunts  of  searches  made 
'Midst  "  fibre"  and  'midst  "  cell," 

"  Overseeking  /"    It  is  said 
Twas  thus  that  woman  fell. 

She  searches  for  a  cause 
To  ground  some  theory  on ; 

Forgets  all  other  laws, 
1%  simply  prove  the  one. 

She  cries — "  Man  must  be  giv'n 

A  better,  nobler  food !" 
Despising  gifts  from  heaven. 

Which  cannot  be  but  good. 

The  cry  is  echoed  o'er 
The  land,  from  end  to  end — 

"  Abolish  the  poor  man's  store; 
It's  not  the  poor  man's  friend." 

Thus,  erring  men  assume 

A  blessinff  but  a  curse. 
Alas !  the  after  doom ! 

But — ^might  it  not  be  worse  ? 

Then  came  the  blighting  blast. 

And  swept  the  root  away ; 
That  humbled  man  should  "fast," 

And  stricken  man  should  "  pray." 

O  God !  how  short  our  sight — 

How  littie  do  we  know — 
How  may  we  dread  thy  might — 

How  merciful  thy  blow ! 

That  we,  in  futile  pride. 

Should  scoff  at  what  thou'st  given- 
In  ignorance  deride 

A  noble  gift  from  heaven. 

That,  passing  by  thy  law! 

So  plain  before  our  eyes. 
We  lire  from  nature  draw ; 

Then  wonder  that  it  dies. 

That,  seeking  our  own  way. 
We  thine.  Supreme,  forget : 

Stay,  gracious  (rod !  Oh,  stay 
Thy  righteous  judgment  yet  I 

'Twas  "  proudful  man"  who  err'd. 
He  thought  that  he  was  right; 

If  vengeance  be  deferred, 
He'U  tremble  in  thy  sight. 

Oh !  stay  thy  mighty  hand ; 

Forgive  his  pride;  and  take 
Thy  vengeance  off  the  land. 

For  our  Redeemer's  sake. 


J.  W.  R. 
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LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY,  INCLUDING  THE   PHYSIOLOGY 

OF  VEGETATION. 

BY    PH.    B.  AYRE8,   M.D. 

Lkcture  I. 


Agriculture,  as  the  prime  source  of  the  food  of 
man,  has  occupied  his  attention  and  directed  his 
energies  from  the  moment  he  was  first  placed  on 
the  earth  he  inhabits.  The  soil  from  which  he 
draws  his  nourishment  yields  a  bare  and  scanty 
produce  when  in  its  natural  state ;  it  demands  the 
care  and  labour  of  man  to  render  to  him  a  remune- 
rative return;  and  if  such  attention  be  not  be- 
stowed, the  most  trivial  circumstances — mere  va- 
riations of  atmospheric  phenomena,  for  example — 
may  at  once  annihilate  his  hopes,  and  threaten  him 
with  absolute  starvation.  Agriculture  is  eminently 
an  art  of  civilized  life ;  its  cultivation  follows  in  the 
wake  of  civilization;  as  the  condition  of  civilized 
nations  improves,  the  amount  of  population  in- 
creases, causing  the  aggregation  of  human  beings 
into  villages,  towns,  and  cities,  and  division  of  la- 
bour ensues.  The  savage  is  compelled  to  supply 
every  individual  want  that  may  arise.  He  not  only 
cultivates  some  small  portion  of  the  ample  soil 
around  him,  but  he  is  compelled  to  frame  his  rude 
implements  of  husbandry;  he  is  his  own  architect, 
the  manufacturer  of  his  misshapen  household  ves- 
sels, and,  among  many  other  matters  which  might 
be  enumerated,  his  weapons  for  defence  and  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies.  A  totally  different 
scene  is  exhibited  by  civilized  communities :  in 
them  division  of  labour  is  carried  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent;  each  want  is  supplied  by  distinct  men, 
or  sets  of  men,  each  of  whom  necessarily  acquires 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  his  own  department. 
The  producer  of  food,  afUr  having  supplied  his  own 
immediate  wants  out  of  the  surplus  produce,  gives 
to  the  artisan  that  which  he  requires  in  return  for 
the  neatly-framed  instruments  equally  necessary  for 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  each  receiving  in  addi- 
tion articles  which  conduce  to  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life.  Thus  a  mutual  bond  is  pro- 
duced between  the  husbandman  and  the  artisan, 
and  a  system  of  barter  is  established  equally  advan- 
tageous to  both.  Writing,  as  I  am,  for  the  agricul- 
turist, I  cannot  allow  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
these  introductory  remarks  to  pass  without  endea- 
vouring to  imprint  on  his  mind  a  mutual  depend- 
ence, so  obvious  in  itself,  and  so  important  in  its 
consequences.  Bearing  in  his  recollection  this 
mutual  dependence,  he  must  see  that  whatever  is  in- 
jurious to  the  vast  manufacturing  interests  of  this 
mighty  empire  will  be  equally  felt  by  the  cultivators 


of  the  land.  So  linked  are  these  two  great  parties 
by  the  bond  of  mutual  convenience  and  necessity, 
that  we  cannot  but  feel  astonishment  when  we  re- 
flect on  the  jealousies  which  have  at  all  times  sub- 
sisted between  them.  On  the  common  principle  of 
the  relation  between  the  demand  and  supply  for  any 
article,  I  may  demonstrate  the  statements  I  have 
made.  It  is  dear  that  when  the  manufacturing 
portion  of  the  community  is  in  a  depressed  state, 
when  multitudes  of  our  artisans  are  deprived  of  the 
means  of  earning  their  subsistence,  and  approxi- 
mating to  a  state  of  starvation,  the  demand  for 
agricultural  produce  will  necessarily  diminish ;  die 
supply,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  equals 
the  demand,  will  now  exceed  it ;  and  a  glutted  mar- 
ket and  a  fall  of  prices  injurious  to  the  agriculturist 
will  necessarily  follow.  Instead,  then,  of  manuiiac- 
ture  being  opposed  to  agriculture,  each  forms  the 
support  of  the  other,  and  each  profits  by  the  pros- 
perity of  what  Lb  too  commonly  considered  its  op- 
ponent. My  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  this 
short  digression  from  my  proper  limits  in  noticing 
a  theme  of  such  vast  importance,  and  the  subject 
of  such  great  and  grievous  errors. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  must  precede  the  exer- 
cise of  arts  and  manufactures;  food  is  the  first  and 
earliest  necessity  of  man ;  and  food  is  essoitiaBy 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  great  importance  of 
this  branch  of  labour  has  been  felt  and  estimated 
from  the  earliest  ages.  The  exercise  of  this  art  has 
been  in  all  ages  considered  as  one  of  the  most  ndUe 
that  could  occupy  the  attention  of  man.  Kings, 
emperors,  philosophers,  poets,  politicians  —  aD 
classes  of  men  have  given  more  or  less  of  tfaesr 
leisure  to  its  cultivation,  and  have  drawn  from  it 
health  and  amusement. 

Thus  we  find  the  invention  of  agriculture  as- 
cribed by  the  Egyptians  to  theur  god  Osiris,  mad 
the  goddess  Ceres  represented  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  as  the  presiding  genius  of  rural  afiairs. 
So  high  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  agricultu- 
rist was  held  by  the  ancient  Romans,  that,  during 
the  purer  ages  of  the  republic,  before  luxury  had 
enervated  their  morals,  the  greatest  praise  that 
could  be  awarded  to  a  citizen  was  that  he  had  well 
cultivated  his  piece  of  land.  The  most  lUustrioos 
senators  and  the  greatest  generals  thought  it  no 
disgrace  to  retire  from  the  senate  or  the  battle-field 
to  their  farms,  and  follow  the  plough.    The  Empe- 
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ror  of  China,  in  our  own  day>  drives  the  plough 
once  in  the  year  as  an  example  to  his  subjects. 

Neither  was  the  literature  of  agriculture  neglected 
by  the  ancients.  Most  of  the  treatises  are  now  lost ; 
but  among  the  names  of  eminent  men  among  them> 
who  have  written  on  the  art  of  fanning,  may  be 
mentioned  Hesiod,  Democritus,  Socraticus,  Xeno- 
phon,  and  the  great  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  celebrated  poet  Virgil 

I        did  not  disdain  to  write  a  long  poem  on  the  ma- 

I        nagement  of  the  farm. 

In  all  the  pursuits  of  life,  practical  knowledge  is 
absoluteiy  essential  to  perfection.    It  is  quite  a  dif- 

I  ferent  thing  to  understand  principles  and  to  work 
them  out ;  and  he  who  is  a  good  theoretical  agri- 
culturist may  be  a  very  bad  practical  farmer.  The 
two  kmds  of  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical, 
require  to  a  certain  extent  a  different  order  of  mind ; 
but  surely  the  excellent  practical  farmer  may  be 
enabled  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  his 
practice  is  founded,  without  injury— nay,  with  ad- 

,  vantage  to  his  practical  efforts.  A  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  agriculture,  although  not  abso- 

^  lutely  indispensable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous.    A  purely  practical 

J         agriculturist  repeats  certain  acts,  and  necessarily 

^  follows  the  plans  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
him  by  his  forefathers ;  he  tills  his  land  at  a  certain 
season,  he  sows  his  seed,  fallows  his  land,  rotates 
his  crops,  uses  manures  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
father  or  grandfather ;  and,  provided  he  remains  on 
the  same  farm  and  soil,  he  succeeds  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. If  you  ask  him  why  he  does  certain  things, 
he  answers,  that  he  had  seen  his  father  do  so ;  but 
he  can  assign  no  better  reason.  Transport  this  ex- 
cellent practical  man  to  a  different  locality,  let  him 
be  placed  on  a  different  soil,  and  watch  die  result. 
Suppose,  for  example,  such  a  man  removes  from 
a  farm,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  strong  loam  or  clay, 
to  one  of  the  chalky  downs,  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  light  soil  intermixed  with  flints,  and  not 
being  acquainted  with  the  differences  of  working  of 
such  soils,  he  may,  perchance,  instead  of  looking 
around  him,  and  observing  what  treatment  is  used 
by  his  new  neighbours,  at  once  go  on  in  his  beaten 
track.  Such  a  procedure  would  inevitably  destroy 
the  fertility  of  his  new  farm;  he  would  be  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  have  to  recommence  his  education. 
Here  the  purely  practical  man  would  be  at  fault; 
he  would  feel  that  mere  practice,  although  excellent 
as  regards  one  locality,  will  utterly  M  in  another ; 
so  that  the  necessity  for  some  gencnral  principles  will 
be  forced  on  his  mind.  Hence  the  utility  of  such 
principles,  and  the  necessity  of  such  an  education 
as  will  enable  the  farmer  to  comprehend  and  em- 
brace principles,  as  well  as  mere  practice,  may  be 
considered  as  demonstrated. 


The  study  and  knowledge  of  principles,  and  their 
application,  constitutes  science,  properly  so  called  ; 
the  mechanical  working  out  of  these  principles  con- 
stitutes the  art.  I  have  already  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  principles  when  improvement  is  con- 
templated. Practice  or  art  cannot  be  improved,  ex- 
cept in  some  minor  particulars,  without  science. 
Science,  on  the  other  hand,  may  confer,  and  has 
conferred,  vast  improvements  on  the  arts  of  life.  In 
a  complicated  art  like  that  of  agriculture,  numerous 
principles  derived  from  several  of  the  sciences  must 
be  brought  into  play. 

A  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  these  sciences 
is  necessary  to  the  study  of  agriculture.  The  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  dead  or  inorganic  as  well 
as  the  living  or  organic  parts  of  the  creation  are 
both  intimately  connected  with  the  science  of  farm- 
ing. The  mutual  influences  of  the  substances  which 
form  the  soil,  the  air,  animals  and  plants,  are  of 
immense  importance.  Chemistry,  which  essentially 
consists  in  the  study  of  the  mutual  actions  of  all 
terrestrial  substances,  will  therefore  largely  contri- 
bute to  this  study,  and  take  the  first  rank  in  im- 
portance. The  investigation  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  plants  and  anUnals,  which  is  called 
physiology,  stands  next  in  the  scale.  Atmospheric 
variations,  or  meteorology,  furnishes  a  large  amount 
of  important  facts  and  conclusions.  Geology,  or 
the  structure  and  formation  of  the  earth,  is  of  equal 
importance.  Chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  geo- 
logy, and  meteorology,  then,  form  the  basis  on 
which  agricultural  science  must  rest.  My  readers 
must  not  take  akrm  at  the  large  amount  of  know- 
ledge included  in  the  sciences  I  have  mentioned  as 
conducive  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  agricul- 
ture. A  minute  acquaintance  with  these  sciences 
would  more  than  suifice  to  occupy  the  entire  life  of 
man.  But  this  extensive  knowledge  can  neither  be 
desirable  nor  advantageous  to  the  agriculturist.  A 
comparatively  small  portion  of  each  will  fully  an- 
swer his  purpose,  and  enable  him  to  improve  the 
processes  he  at  present  employs  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.        N 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  agriculture  as  an  art, 
but  I  must  now  turn  to  it  as  a  science.  Science 
essentially  consists  offsets,  and  the  deductions  to 
be  drawn  from  these  fiicts.  Facts  or  observations 
would  be  of  littie  force,  and  would  conduce  littie  to 
improvement,  without  combination.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  mind  of  man  to  combine  and  arrange 
the  facts  presented  to  it,  to  perceive  their  similarity 
or  disagreement,  and  to  draw  principles  from  such 
observations.  Such  acts  of  the  human  mind  we 
call  induction,  and  the  principles  thus  brought  out 
we  call  laws  of  nature.  These  laws  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  relation  to  the  improvement 
and  progress  of  the  especial  subject  to  which  they 
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relate,  and  are  capable  of  producing  other,  and 
unlooked-for,  and  most  valuable  observations. 

It  is  the  province  of  science,  as  I  have  said,  to 
observe  facts  and  to  draw  deductions  or  general 
laws  from  a  comparison  of  those  facts.  The  laws 
which  we  draw  from  the  examination  of  a  series  of 
facts  may  not  be  confined  to  the  facts  themselves 
from  which  they  were  derived,  but  may  govern 
other  circumstances  of  which  we  had  no  previous 
knowledge.  Thus  we  are  led  to  further  and  more 
extensive  questionings  of  nature,  which  bring  out 
other  facts  often  of  great  importance.  That  the 
scientific  prosecution  of  agriculture  has  already 
brought  out  many  important  and  useful  inferences, 
and  that  it  will  present  us  with  many  more,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  An  example  will  suf- 
fice to  show  the  important  bearings  of  science.  It 
was  observed  that  in  the  burning  of  wood,  and  also 
in  the  analyses  of  various  plants,  ashes  or  mineral 
(lubstances  were  always  obtained,  and  that  these 
ashes  were  different  in  composition  in  ^.^erent 
plants.  All  plants  contain  potass  or  soda,  lime, 
silica,  and  other  matters;  but  some  contain  a  laiger 
quantity  of  potass,  silica,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  one 
of  the  other  substances,  than  other  plants.  It  was 
found,  by  experience,  that  these  substances  were 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  particular  plants  in 
whose  ashes  they  were  discovered.  Now,  the  in- 
ference, and  a  strictly  scientific  one,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  constitution  of  the  ashes  and  the  influence 
of  their  predominant  substance  on  the  growth  of 
the  particular  plant  is,  that  these  substances  may 
be  employed  with  great  benefit  as  manures,  and 
further  experience  will  undoubtedly  bear  out  the 
inference.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  some  chemists 
have  done  in  making  the  broad  statement  that  the 
whole  food  of  plants  is  of  an  inorg^ic  or  mineral 
nature,  although  it  is  evident  that  mineral  sub- 
stances must  have  existed  before  plants  appeared 
on  the  earth.  Mv  reasons  for  not  adhering  to  this 
statement,  which  nas  been  made  by  one  of  the  most 
gifted  chemists  of  the  present  day,  will  appear  in 
the  sequel.  There  is  a  strong  tenaency  in  the  mind 
of  man  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  another.  We 
formerly  believed  that  the  whole  food  of  plants  was 
of  an  organic  nature,  and  that  the  ashes  or  mineral 
constituents  were  accidental  constituents,  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  We  are 
.now  in  danger  of  running  into  the  bdief  that  mi- 
neral or  inorganic  matters  form  the  sole  nutriment 
of  vegetation.  My  bt  ief  is,  that  both  are  essential 
to  the  well-being  of  plants.  I  cannot  believe  that 
all  the  organic  matters  deposited  as  manure  in  our 
fields  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  am- 
monia, and  salts,  before  they  are  available  for  the 
purposes  of  vegetation.  There  can  be  no  rational 
doubt  that  dunng  the  process  of  putrefaction  many 
insoluble  matters  are  converted  into  others  whicn 
readily  dissolve  in  water,  and  penetrate  the  roots  of 
plants  without  being  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of 


putrefactive  fermentation,  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  a  few  other  inorganic  com* 
pounds. 

It  is  my  intention  to  conclude  this  introductory 
and,  therefore,  miscellaneous  lecture  with  the  enun- 
ciation of  one  of  these  inductions  or  laws,  which  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  agricultural  progress, 
and  thus  to  show  the  practical  value  of  such  laws. 
The  constituents  or  substances  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  a  fertih  soil  and  the  atmosphere  of 
plants,  and  of  animals,  are  the  same  j  that  is  to  say, 
the  bodies  of  animals,  the  substances  of  plants,  and 
the  ordinary  soil  and  atmosphere,  are  formed  of 
the  same  materials.  I  shall  revert  to  this  statemeDt 
at  a  future  and  more  appropriate  opportunity,  and 
shall  then  demonstrate  its  truth. 

The  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  such  a 
proposition  is  ihis,  that  in  order  to  obtmn  as  large 
an  amount  of  produce  as  possible,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  the  constituents  of  plants  and  animals 
should  be  present,  ather  in  the  soil,  or  atmosphere, 
or  both.  We  are  not  able  to  alter  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere,  because  certsun  of  the  laws 
which  govern  it  cause  a  very  equal  nuxtive  of  its 
constituents  throughout  its  whole  extent.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  our  attention  to  the  soil,  as- 
certain its  composition,  and  so  change  it,  if  neces- 
sary, as  to  present  to  the  roots  of  plants  aU  the 
substances  which  are  requisite  for  theic  growth  and 
perfection.  When  this  is  done,  the  farmer  will  have 
Drought  his  land  into  the  highest  degree  of  culti- 
vation, and  will  obtain  the  largest  produce,  under 
ordinary  and  favourable  circumstances.  He  is  not, 
however,  to  expect  that  at  all  times  and  in  aU  sea- 
sons he  will  be  equally  successful,  for  other  io- 
fluences  are  at  work  capable  of  either  assisting  or 
thwai-ting  his  exertions,  and  over  which  he  cannot 
exert  a  like  control.  The  variations  of  heat  and 
cold,  of  moisture  and  dryness,  conjoined  with  the 
almost  unknown  and  unexamined  variations  of 
electricity,  will  then  be  among  his  chief  adversaries 
or  assistants. 

In  the  following  lectures  it  wiU  be  my  constant 
endeavour  to  employ  the  most  simple  language  to 
convey  information,  and  this  will  constitute  one  of 
the  chief  difficulties  that  will  beset  my  path.  My 
task  would  be  executed  with  far  greater  facility 
were  I  permitted,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  imd 
the  intention  of  these  lectures,  to  use  scientific 
terms  without  affording  to  you  a  proper  explanation 
of  them.  The  diffic^dty  of  writing  on  scientific 
matters  in  a  popular  and  easily  intelligible  manner 
arises  from  the  faCt  that  the  author  must  presuppose 
his  readers  ignorant  of  the  principles  ana  facts  that 
he  is  about  to  enumerate.  Every  science  possesses 
a  peculiar  language,  which  must  be  learned  before 
the  student  is  fiilly  capable  of  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  sci- 
ence. Hence  the  difficulty  which  meets  the  student 
at  the  onset  of  his  career.  With  what  success  I 
shall  be  able  to  divest  my  lectures  of  this  technical 
or  scientific  language  I  must  leave  zny  readers  to 
judge.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  crave  their  indul- 
gence in  estimating  the  style ;  for  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, in  seeking  for  the  most  simple  words  and 
expressions,  to  avoid  a  somewhat  inelegant  form  of 
expression.— Fharmacentical  Times. 
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NORTH     WALSHAM     FARMERS'     CLUB. 

PROPUISTY  OP   USING  ARTIFICIAL  MANURBS  FOR  ROOTS,  ON  THE  BEST  SOILS  IN  THE 

DISTRICT. 


We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  volumi- 
nous report  of  the  discussion,  with  which  we  have 
been  favoured  by  the  secretary.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cubitt,  of  Bar- 
ton Abbey,  who  introduced  the  subject  :— 

Every  farmer  desirous  of  Improving  his  farm  is 
sensible  of  the  value  of  a  good  turnip-crop  :  it  is, 
in  truth,  the  very  foundation  of  superior  farming  ; 
and  he  who  introduced  that  invaluable  auxiliary  to 
the  British  fanner,  opened  a  source  of  unfathom- 
able wealth  to  the  country.  It  was  principally  ow- 
ing to  the  early  introduction  of  the  turnip  that 
Norfolk  became  so  pre-eminent  as  an  agricultural 
county.  Though  however  prejudiced  I  may  feel 
in  favour  of  my  native  land,  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  are  still  deserving  of  that  high  character  to 
which  we  have  so  long  aspired.  Generally  speak- 
ing, we  are  placed  upon  a  soil  easy  of  cultivation, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  roots ;  but  do  we  raise  them  to  any  great 
degree  of  perfection?  What  may  I  state  the  average 
acreable  produce  to  be  during  the  last  seven  years  ? 
Certainly  not  more  than  fourteen  tons  per  acre. 
Now,  I  am  very  sanguine  that  a  great  improvement 
may  be  effected,  witii  judicious  management,  in  the 
cultivation  of  turnips,  especially  of  that  more  valu- 
able variety,  the  Swede;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  no 
difficult  task,  without  extravagant  expenditure,  to 
render  the  eastern  division  of  this  county  capable 
of  producing,  for  an  average  of  seven  years  to 
come,  a  quantity  exceeding  twenty  tons  per  acre  ; 
and  I  do  make  this  statement  under  the  strong 
conviction  that,  if  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  hence  it 
shoidd  meet  the  eye  of  some  enterprising  agricul- 
turist, it  will  be  republished  as  a  remarkable  sign 
of  the  times  in  which  their  forefathers  lived.  But 
I  will  come  to  the  practical  part  of  my  subject. 
Do  we  not  occasionally  hear  of  farmers,  in  some 
counties,  producing  prodigious  crops  of  roots^ 
statements  which  rather  strike  us — ^and  we  cannot 
believe  them?  No;  it  would  be  too  humiliating 
to  our  pride  as  Norfolk  farmers.  But  how  readily 
we  console  ourselves  with  such  excuses  as  our  soil 
having  been  so  long  under  cultivation  with  turnips, 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  we  should  compete  with 
those  districts  where  they  have  been  of  such  recent 
introduction  !  But  I  look  upon  this  as  mere 
theory ;  and  let  us  see  how  it  bears  investigation. 
Why  did  not  our  predecessors  excel  us  in  the  ear- 


liest stages  of  root-culture  ?  And  why  can  we  not 
compete  with  the  Scotch  fisurmers,  where  the  turnip 
has  been  grown  for  as  long  a  period  as  in  Norfolk } 
But,  granting  that  new  soils  will  produce  better 
roots  than  those  which  have  been  long  in  cultiva- 
tion, have  we  not  the  means  in  our  power  of  artifi- 
cially producing  a  new  soil  by  deeper  ploughing, 
subsoihng,  and  trenching  ?  and  could  not  such  a 
rotation  be  introduced  that  we  might  continue  to 
sow  a  fourth  of  our  farms  with  roots,  and  yet  the 
same  plant  should  be  introduced  but  once  upon 
the  same  soils  in  twelve  or  sixteen  years,  by  grow- 
ing a  greater  proportion  of  mangold-wurtzel  and 
the  white  Belgian  carrot  roots — as  valuable,  and 
even  more  so,  than  the  Swede  or  common  turnip  ? 
And  I  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  they  should 
not  be  more  generally  cultivated.  But,  as  my  ob- 
ject this  evening  is  to  endeavour  to  point  out  that 
system  of  cultivation  which  will  secure  the  best 
crop  of  roots,  I  shall  commence  with  the  tillage  re- 
quired. You  are,  gentiemen,  aware  that  I  have, 
for  some  time  past,  been  an  advocate  of  deep 
ploughing,  followed  up  by  subsoil  ploughing;  and, 
as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  it.  I  know  that  a 
deep-rooted  prejudice  exists  in  this  county  in  favour 
of  shallow  ploughing,  and  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  some  descriptions  of  soil  which  would  be  in- 
jured by  a  too  hasty  and  unskilful  system  of  deep 
tillage ;  but  if  a  farmer,  without  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  his  subsoil,  incautiously  bring  up  at  one 
time  too  great  a  proportion,  and  mix  it  with  the  sur- 
face, and  he  then  teUs  me  it  is  poison  to  his  plants, 
am  I  to  condemn  the  system,  or  the  ignorant  and 
careless  manner  in  which  it  was  developed  ?  I 
would  suggest  that  all  lands  coming  in  rotation  for 
roots  (save  those  intended  to  be  cropped  with  rye 
or  tares  for  early  spring-food)  should,  immediatdy 
after  harvest,  receive  a  partial  and  shallow  plough- 
ing— ^what  may  be  termed  "  ribbing" — viz.,  turn- 
ing half  the  surface  to  cover  that  remaining,  and 
to  rest  in  this  state  till  the  sowing  of  wheat  and 
the  storing  of  roots  is  completed.  By  this  system 
a  gradual  preparation  of  the  soil  is  going  on,  all 
vegetable  matter  decays,  and  the  surface  of  the 
land,  when  harrowed  down,  becomes  well  pulve- 
rized. This  should  be  followed  by  deep  ploughing 
and  subsoiling,  the  depth  of  the  former  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  strength  of  your  cattle  and  the 
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thickness  of  the  upper  stratum,  or  the  extent  of 
vegetable  matter  in  your  soil.  But  on  the  deep 
loams  in  this  county  there  need  not  be  any  fear, 
with  but  two  horses  in  each  plough,  that  we  can 
break  the  subsoil  or  torn  the  surface  beyond  its 
required  depth  ;  but  on  soils  of  a  shallow  nature 
I  would  not  recommend  the  tumipg  up  at  one  time 
more  than  half  an  inch  of  virgin  earth,  in  addition 
to  the  Bubsoiling.  And  I  may  here  state  that  in 
those  situations  where  the  under-soil  is  very  loose 
and  sandy  the  operation  of  subsoiling  is  useless. 
This  description  of  cultivation  may  be  thought 
very  expensive;  but  let  me  remind  you  that  it  saves 
much  extra  tillage  in  the  spring ;  and  where  land 
has  been  thus  treated,  and  the  surface  harrowed 
fine  as  soon  as  sufficiently  dry  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  it  will  seldom  require  more  than  another  deep 
ploughing  previously  to  being  formed  into  ridges 
or  drills.  Having  thus  briefly  given  you  my  ideas 
as  to  the  requisite  tillage  for  root  crops»  I  wiU  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  the  management  and  ap- 
plication of  oiu:  farm-yard  manure.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  to  make  it  rich  and  good ;  but  there 
is  an  idea  existing  in  the  minds  of  some  farmers 
that  the  manure  made  in  boxes  is  far  superior  to 
that  which  is  made  in  yards,  but  which  depends 
on  circumstances.  If  yards  are  well  formed,  well 
situated,  with  ample  i^ed-room,  and  all  super- 
fluous water  from  the  surrounding  buildings  taken 
away  by  troughs,  then  I  would  prefer  the  manure 
which  is  made  in  yards:  first,  because  it  can  be 
more  evenly  made ;  and  secondly,  that  it  can  be 
kept  in  a  more  solid  mass,  and  to  which  I  attach 
considerable  importance.  The  £urm-yard  manure 
is  always  best  preserved  when  it  is  continually 
pressed  and  trodden  down;  it  then  undergoes  a 
gradual  and  slow  process  of  fermentation,  and 
when  it  accumulates  to  a  great  depths  the  mass 
daily  absorbs  the  excrements  of  the  cattle.  But  I 
woi^d  here  observe  that  I  am  not  condemning  that 
excellent  system  of  box-feeding  ;  for  undoubtedly 
beasts  will  fatten  faster  in  boxes  than  in  open 
yards  ;  but  the  manure  made  in  boxes  requires  to 
be  carted  out  more  frequently,  and  perhaps  at  in- 
convenient seasons ;  and  where  it  cannot  be  imme- 
diately ploughed  into  the  land,  great  can  should 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  ferment  top  much.  But» 
with  every  precaution,  waste  must  ensue  where 
auoiure  is  carried  to  the  field  a  considerable  time 
before  it  is  required.  I  always  think  it  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the  manure  (made  during  the  winter) 
in  the  yards  till  after  the  sowing  of  spring  grain ; 
it  will  then  be  short,  rich,  and  compact,  and  not 
like  the  strawy  material  which  is  carried  to  the  land 
at  improper  seasons,  dangling  about  your  cart- 
wheels, and  drying  white  after  exposure  to  the  first 
shower.   This  is  not  the  system  for  insuring  twenty 


toDs  per  acre,  and  yet  I  observe  it  is  frequently 
pursued  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  for  what  rea- 
son I  cannot  tell,  except  that  during  wet  days  in 
winter  some  farmers  can  find  nothing  better  to  do; 
but  I  always  sympathise  with  those  poor  fanners 
who  are  at  a  loss  at  such  periods  to  find  a  more 
profitable  source  of  employment.  I  differ  from 
many  as  to  the  quantity  of  manure  which  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  root-crop.  Some  will  rewrve 
one^third  of  that  which  is  made  during  the  winter 
season  for  their  corn-crops ;  but  my  opinion  \m, 
that,  where  land  is  farmed  on  the  four-years  course, 
the  whole  of  the  manure  which  can  be  made  from 
the  cattle  on  the  farm  up  to  the  month  of  April 
should  be  applied  to  the  root-crops.  A  monUi'i 
preparation,  after  being  carted  out,  will  be  suffi- 
cient. Let  it  be  well  turned  and  mixed  two  or  three 
times  at  proper  intervals  during  that  period;  and 
if  your  land  is  in  a  highly-pulverised  state,  and  the 
manure  well  covered  in  while  it  is  yet  steaming, 
along  the  straight  and  newly-formed  drills,  there  is 
then  a  prospect  of  your  getting,  with  good  after- 
cultivatiouj  such  as  deep  horse-hoeing  and  well 
hand-hoeing,  a  crop  exceeding  twenty  tons  per 
acre.  On  those  operations  too  much  attention  cts 
scarcely  be  paid  :  tons  an  acre  are  sometimes  loet 
from  careless  and  imperfect  hoeing.  I  should 
never  recommend  the  system  of  putting  out  turnip 
hoeing  at  a  certain  price  per  acre— generally  ftur  be- 
low ite  real  value,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
labour;  consequently  the  labourers,  to  earn  Cur 
wages,  are  compelled  not  only  to  work  a  great 
many  hours,  but  they  slash  and  chop  away  at  a 
most  furious  rate.  Is  it  thus  reasonable  to  expsct 
that  your  best  and  most  healthy  planto  would  he 
left  for  a  crop,  and  at  the  proper  distance  from 
each  other  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  the  poor 
man  of  earning  extra  wages  during  the  long  days 
of  summer ;  but  could  you  not  pay  him  by  the 
hour  ?  For,  as  hoeing  is  not  very  laborious  work, 
he  would  be  enabled  to  stand  a  few  hours  per  day 
extra  and  make  better  earnings.  I  am  awan:  it 
may  cause  you  a  few  additional  shillings  per  acre; 
but  what  if  it  does  ?  For  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
be  considerable  gainers  in  the  end.  Having  thos 
briefly  stated  my  views  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
I  shall  now  allude  to  the  propriety  of  using  artifi- 
cial manures  for  roote.  This  is  a  question  which, 
some  few  years  ago,  I  put  to  the  members  of  thia 
du  b :  "  Farming  upon  a  soil  which  neither  requires 
nor  allows  of  turnips  being  fed  off*,  and  growing 
annually  one-fourth  of  my  land  with  such  planta, 
and  consuming  them  in  my  yards  in  addition  to 
artificial  food,  am  I  justified  in  applying  artificial 
manures  to  my  roots,  besides  a  liberal  dressing  of 
dung  mads  from  the  above  resourcee )"  I  have  been 
answered  ia  the  negative;  but  as  rqyards  my  ovn 
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opuoion,  and  limn  the  Httla  ezpoience  which  I  hare 
hadf  I  am  inchned  to  differ  from  such  an  answer. 
In  1845  we  had  a  remarkahly  fine  aeaaon  for  tnr- 
nipe»  and  I  grew  what  I  conaidered  rather  an  extraor* 
dinary  crop,  from  the  system  of  tillage  which  I  have 
just  described,  and  from  the  resooross  of  my  frrm, 
that  is,  without  the  aid  of  artificial  manures.  My 
best  field  of  Swedes  averaged  24  tons  per  acre,  my 
best  field  of  common  tmnips  32  tons  per  acre,  the 
mangold-wurtad  27  tons  per  acre,  and  the  white 
carrots  about  20  tons  per  acre ;  and  although  there 
were  some  few  individuals  in  this  district  who  ex- 
ceeded those  crops,  yet  I  could  not  but  fiatter  my- 
self that  I  had  achieved  an  object  of  importance. 
It  was  the  first  year  of  my  commencing  a  system 
of  deep  tilkge,  and  to  exceed  an  average  of  20  tons 
per  acre  I  could  not  but  consider  as  a  triumph  in 
its  favour.  I  then  expressed  an  opinion  at  this 
dub  that  I  should  be  able  for  the  future,  taking  an 
average  of  years,  to  produce  that  weight;  and  our 
worthy  chairman  (Mr.  John  Postle)  offered  to  pre- 
sent me  with  ten  pounds  if  I  could  for  the  next  seven 
years  accomplish  my  obfect.  Now,  gentlemen,  al- 
though I  have  had  a  bad  year  to  commence  with, 
I  have  by  no  means  bst  sight  of  this  ten  pounds ; 
and  if  I  get  it,  which  I  expect  I  shall,  for  there  are 
six  more  years  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
this,  we  will  (should  our  lives  be  spared)  celebrate 
the  occasion  by  drinking  the  donor's  health  in  a 
few  dozen  of  good  old  whie.  But  this  is  irrelevant 
to  the  subject.  Well,  I  pondered  the  matter  over 
in  my  own  mind  as  to  how  I  could  get  possession 
of  tl^s  ten  pounds  with  profit  to  myself.  I  had 
seen  and  read  of  the  good  effects  of  guano  on  poor 
soils,  had  also  heard  much  in  favour  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  bones,  but  had  seen  neither  tried  upon 
the  best  soils  in  this  district ;  and  I  determined  at 
once  to  try  the  merits  of  both.  Accordingly  I  pur- 
chased a  quantity  of  Ichaboe  guano,  and  100 
bushels  of  fine  bones,  with  add  sufiSdent  to  dis- 
solve the  latter.  This  I  accomplished  in  large, 
shallow  tubs;  the  same  which  I  use  for  steeping  my 
cattle-food  with  boiled  linseed:  the  proportions 
were  4  bushels  of  bones  and  about  70lb8.  acid. 
After  the  bones  became  thoroughly  dissolved,  I 
mixed  them  with  ashes  at  the  rate  of  10  bushels  to 
every  4  bushels  of  bones— the  quantity  I  intended 
to  apply  per  acre.  In  sowing  my  turnips  I  used 
about  the  same  amount  of  well-prepared  dung  as 
in  former  years ;  and  previous  to  ploughing  it  in,  I 
sowed  by  hand  the  bones  and  ashes,  each  ridge 
separatdy.  The  guano  was  managed  the  same,  at 
the  rate  of  2|  cwt.  per  acre,  mixed  with  a  little  sea- 
sand.  The  expense  of  each,  including  labour,  was 
about  25s.  per  acre.  Now,  unfortunately  for  the 
success  of  my  first  experiment  in  artificial  manures, 
the  period  of  sowing  was  pierdngly  dry,  and  very 


unftvourable  for  a  proper  and  regular  germination 
of  the  seed  I  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
strongest  fidds  upon  my  farm  came  in  rotation  for 
turnips;  and  during  the  time  I  was  sowing,  the 
drought  was  so  severe  that  the  ridges  were  speedily 
dried  through  to  a  perfect  state  of  powder,  and  for 
a  very  long  interval  there  appeared  no  signs  of  ve- 
getation, save  here  and  there  a  solitary  thistic^ 
which  had  escaped  the  share  of  the  subsoil  plough. 
Some  of  my  more  prudent  neighbours,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  season,  drilled  their  turnips  on  the 
flat:  the  seed  immediatdy  vegetated,  and  while 
they  came  to  market  and  congratulated  themsdves 
upon  the  thrifty  appearance  and  rapid  growth  of 
their  young  plantet  I  was  labouring  under  severe 
mortification  at  my  hopdess  predicament.  But  at 
last  the  rain  came,  and  such  a  dduge  I  and  never 
did  a  mother  look  upon  her  newly-born  babe  with 
more  satisfaction  than  I  first  behdd  the  dawning 
birth  of  my  embryo  plante.  But  it  was  a  miserable 
starting  they  had  I  for  over  the  hedge  my  neigh- 
bours' were  growing  away  at  a  rapid  pace,  while  for 
the  first  month  or  fiye  weeks  mine  made  but  dow 
progress.  At  this  stage  of  their  growth  I  joined  a 
few  companions  on  their  journey  to  the  Newcastle 
Meeting,  leaving  strict  orders  at  home  to  keep  the 
horse-hoes  constantiy  at  work  during  dry  weather. 
Arrived  at  Newcastle,  I  quite  forgot,  amid  the 
novelties  of  the  scene,  even  to  indulge  in  a  mngle 
thought  respecting  the  welfare  of  my  turnips.  A 
fortnight  after  I  agdn  visited  the  same  fields ;  and 
words  would  not  express  to  you  the  pleasure  I  ex- 
perienced on  beholding  such  an  agreeable  change. 
My  poor,  starveling,  little  planto  had,  I  supposed, 
been  pushing  their  tiny  roote  amongst  the  guano 
and  bones,  and  in  lieu  of  their  hitherto  blue  and 
livid  appearance  thdr  leaves  had  assumed  a  most 
beautiful  green;  they  were  growing  into  lusty 
plante,  and  Indding  fidr  to  rival  with  any  crop  ci 
former  years,  and  I  had  almost  imagined  in  my 
more  sanguine  moments  that  the  ten  pounds  was 
fdriy  within  my  grasp.  Hius  they  continued  to 
flourish  on,  till  anoUier  terrible  drought  set  in, 
even  while  yet  in  the  hey-day  of  youth :  blight  and 
mfldew  succeeded,  and  their  race  was  run.  But 
now  let  me  tdl  you  the  result  of  my  experimente. 
In  the  midst  of  a  large  field  of  Skirving  Swedes  six 
ridges  were  left,  where  no  artificial  manure  had 
been  applied ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  dung  had 
been  laid  on  as  In  other  parte  of  the  field :  bones 
and  guano  had  been  used  on  dther  side.  The  six 
ridges  presented  a  hollow  space  from  one  end  of 
the  fidd  to  the  other,  owing  to  the  turnips  being 
overtopped  from  the  more  luxuriant  foliage  of  their 
neighbours.  Many  of  my  friends  saw  them  pre- 
viously to  weighing,  and  a  material  difference  was 
discernible.    In  the  month  of  December,  after  the 
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first  frost  had  taken  away  a  part  of  their  leaves,  I 
weighed  a  few  rods  from  the  six  ridges ;  and  their 
produce  was  14  tons  5  cwt.  per  acre.  I  then 
weighed  an  equal  space  adjoining,  and  where  the 
bones  and  acid  had  been  applied,  and  they  pro- 
duced exactly  20  tons  per  acre.  The  turnips  from 
the  guano  appeared  upon  such  a  perfect  equality 
with  the  latter,  that  I  did  not  trouble  myself  to 
weigh  them.  I  thus  obtained  an  increase  of  5  tons 
15  cwt.  per  acre  from  an  expenditure  of  above  25s. 
Before  \l  speak  of  the  value  of  this  extra  quantity 
of  roots,  I  must  tell  you  that  while  I  was  about  to 
dissolve  the  bones,  no  less  a  person  than  Mr. 
Morton  (who  farms  the  celebrated  Whitfield  farm) 
paid  me  a  visit;  and  while  he  gave  me  very  good 
advice,  as  regards  pulling  down  my  i^eless  and 
rotten  banks,  converting  a  part  of  my  bams  into 
catde-boxes,  &c.,  yet  he  rather  damped  my  youth- 
ful ardour  as  to  the  use  of  artificial  manures.  But 
I  knew  the  old  folks  in  my  own  neighbourhood 
were  not  yet  quite  up  to  the  dodge  in  farming  mat- 
ters, and  I  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  such 
might  be  the  case  even  in  Gloucestershire ;  and  so, 
with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Morton's  superior 
judgment,  I  must  now  beg  to  difiTer  from  him  as 
regards  the  application  of  artificial  manures ;  for 
he  gave  me  to  understand  that,  upon  the  descrip- 
tion of  soil  which  I  farmed,  the  money  I  had  ex- 
pended in  bones  and  guano  was  wasted,  and  that 
I  required  no  better  manure  than  that  which  he 
saw  in  my  bullock-yards.  Now  I  will  ask  him 
whether  5  tons  of  turnips  (deducting  the  15  cwt. 
as  waste)  is  not  a  bargain  at  the  cost  of  25s.? 
But  let  us  now  inquire  into  the  value  of  this  extra 
5  tons  of  roots  for  grazing  purposes.  I  have  had 
many  arguments  with  my  friend  on  my  right  re- 
specting the  value  of  a  ton  of  Swedes  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  farm.  He  contends  that  a  ton  of 
Swedes  wUl  only  raise  a  stone  of  beef,  and  which  is 
worth  about  7s. ;  consequently  the  value  of  the 
turnips  will  be  to  that  amount.  Well,  for  argument 
sake,  let  us  assume  a  ton  of  turnips  to  be  worth  only 
7s.  per  ton,  5  times  7.  are  35.  Now  let  us  enter  into 
a  calculation  of  the  indirect  value  of  these  5  tons  of 
turnips  to  be  consumed  upon  our  farms.  A  full- 
grown  animal  in  eating  a  ton  of  turnips  voids  in 
liquid  and  solid  excrements  about  one-half  the 
weight  consumed ;  therefore,  supposing  I  get  2^ 
tons  of  such  manure  (will  any  member  present  give 
me  its  value  ?),  shall  I  say  4s.  per  ton,  if  so,  I  get 
lOs.  worth  of  manure,  which  makes  my  turnips 
worth  46s.  But  then  you  must  allow  me  a  trifle 
for  the  unexhausted  efiects  of  my  bones  ;  if  I  say 
one-fifth,  it  will  leave  me  58.»  which  must  be  but  a 
moderate  calculation.  Therefore  it  appears  that  my 
extra  expenditure  of  258.  produces  me  an  amount 
of  food  of  50s.  value,  leaving  the  small  profit  of 


100  per  cent.  I  scarcely  need  prolong  the  subject ; 
but,  so  hr,  this  experiment  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  we  are  justified,  even  upon  our  best  scrils,  in 
applying  artificial  manures  in  the  production  of 
roots;  but  to  what  extent  it  remains  for  future 
experiments  to  prove.  But  I  trust  I  have  also 
shown  you  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  pro- 
fitably rendering  this  district  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, for  a  period  of  years,  an  acreable  ave* 
rage  of  more  than  20  tons  per  acre.  But  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  skill  and  labour, 
and  the  last  item  is  a  very  important  one ;  for  no 
other  crop  during  its  cultivation  is  so  much  in- 
debted, nor  leaves  such  a  profit  for  a  supply  of  well- 
directed  labour,  and,  when  once  obtained,  continues 
to  prove  a  source  of  future  employment,  and 
without  which  no  man,  let  him  be  ever  so  skilful, 
can  profitably  conduct  his  ferm.  I  will,  if  you 
allow  me,  conclude  ^th  reading  a  few  remarks  on 
this  subject  from  that  good  and  excellent  man  Mr. 
Huxtable.  At  the  Sturminster  Agricultural  Meet- 
ing, in  alluding  to  his  labour  costing  £3  per  acre, 
he  says,  ''  This  is  the  item  which  gives  me  most 
satisfiEUTtion ;  I  honestiy  avow  that  this  is  the  joy 
and  delight  and  mainspring  of  ^all  my  agricultural 
pursuits.  It  is  this  which  to  me  exalts  agriculture 
far  above  a  mere  mercenary  speculation ;  and  let  us 
ever  bear  in  mind  that  no  money  spent  on  farms  is 
so  productive  as  that  which  goes  in  well-directed, 
well-paid  labour.  I  believe  God's  blessing  goes 
with  it."  "Again,"  he  says,  in  reference  to  his  ex- 
periment of  growing  the  turnip  weighing  2lbs.  from 
a  hole  in  the  oak  plank,  "  here  is  a  great  principle 
involved;  does  it  not  tell  us  that  no  knd  can  be  so 
sterile,  no  rocks  so  barren,  no  acclivity  so  steep, 
but  the  strong  sinews  of  our  noble  labourers,  when 
directed  by  science  and  adequate  skill,  will  render 
them  productive,  and  capable  of  sustaining  human 
life.  I  rejoice  in  the  desert  spots  of  my  country. 
They  may  be  hopeless  to  the  plough;  but  the 
pickaxe  and  the  spade,  these  can  till  them ;  and 
they  will  afford  employment  and  sustentation  for 
millions  yet  unborn.  Let  the  labourers  be  well  paid 
and  housed  and  fed,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  I 
fear  nothing  for  our  country."  Grentiemen,  I  will 
detain  you  but  a  few  moments  longer.  I  fear 
I  have  already  wandered  from  my  subject,  but  who 
is  there  amongst  you  whose  heart  does  not  expand 
at  the  recital  of  such  truthful  and  noble  expressiona  ? 
It  is  to  the  exertions  of  such  men,  and  not  to  the 
rude  cultivatorsof  distinct  lands,  that  the  increaaing 
population  of  this  country  must,  for  the  future,  de- 
pend for  a  bountiful  supply  of  food.  May  the 
present  period  be  to  us  a  lesson  for  the  friture ;  and 
may  those  who  are  at  this  moment  dying  from 
starvation,  stimulate  us  to  greater  exertions !  Let 
us  cultivate  our  fields  and  our  fanns  till  our  ooim- 
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try  rq)re8ent8  a  yast  garden;  and  when  the  day 
arrives  that  her  poor  are  too  highly  fed,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  may  we  cease  to  regard  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  he  a  safe  and  profitahle  invest- 
ment in  the  land. 

Mr.  Blakb. — ^The  eloquent  manner  in  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Cuhitt  has  addressed  you,  and 
the  weight  of  turnips  which  he  has  grown  this 
season,  make  me  feel  somewhat  ahashed  in  hring- 
ing  before  you  the  results  of  some  few  experiments 
which  I  tried  last  year  on  my  turnip  crop.  But  I 
would  have  you  remember  that  Mr.  Cubitt's  tur- 
nips were  weighed  much  earlier  in  the  season,  when 
they  had  lost  only  a  part  of  their  leaves ;  whereas 
mine  were  only  weighed  yesterday  (the  24th  of 
February),  when  the  tops  had  been  quite  eaten  off; 
and  many  turnips  were  rotten,  which  I  did  not 
weigh,  llie  field  which  I  am  about  to  bring  before 
your  notice  was  subsoiled  in  November,  1845,  and 
the  muck-heap  drawn  out  in  April.  After  the  land 
was  made  clean  and  in  good  order  for  sowing,  I 
commenced  putting  in  Swede  turnips,  with  the  fol- 

I        lowing  different   artificial  manures,  on  the  9th  of 

I         June,  and  three  following  days : — 

1. — One  acre;  2  cwts.  guano  (cost  iGs.)  with  10 
loads  of  dung;  weight,  16  tons. 

2. — One  acre;  4  cwts.  guano  (cost  32s.),  no  dung; 
weight,  10  tons  16  cwts. 

3. — One  acre ;  4  cwts.  acid  and  bones,  or  super- 
phosphate, mixed  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Norwich 
(cost  28s.),  no  dung ;  weight,  1 2  tons.  8  cwts. 

4. — One  acre;  2  cwts.  acid  and  bones,  or  super- 
phosphate, mixed  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Nor- 
wich (cost  148.),  with  10  loads  of  dung; 
weight,  14  tons  12  cwts. 

5. — One  acre ;  3  cwts.  Lawes's  patent  (cost  24s.), 
no  dung;  weight,  12  tons  4  cwts. 

6. — One  acre ;  3  cwts.  Lawes's  patent  (cost  24s.) 
with  10  loads  of  dung ;  weight,  16  tons  1  cwt. 

7. — One  acre;  20  loads  of  dung  alone;  weighty  12 
tons. 

The  whole  were  drilled  on  ridges  22  inches  apart. 
The  guano  turnips  came  quicker  to  the  hoe,  and 
those  where  only  farm-yard  manure  was  used  ap- 
peared to  suffer  much  from  the  drought.  With 
the  exception  of  guano,  the  other  artificial  manures 
were  new  to  me.  I  have  used  guano  for  wheat  at 
the  rate  of  5  cwt.  to  li  acres.  The  yield  was  4 
quarters  and  6  bushels  per  acre ;  while  from  a 
dressing  of  yard  manure,  in  the  same  field,  the  pro- 
duce was  5  quarters  per  acre.  But  the  guano  was 
sown  next  a  fence,  where  many  oaks  were  growing. 
I  also  used  guano  with  a  portion  of  fJEurm-yard 
manure  for  a  field  of  turnips,  the  season  before  last ; 
I  had  a  most  excellent  crop :  the  whole  of  which 
was  drawn  from  the  Uxii,  and  not  fed  off.    I 


[  sowed  it  on  the  8th  of  April,  last  year,  with  barley ; 
and,  although  we  have  had  a  bad  season  for  barley, 
the  yield  was  more  than  5  quarters  per  acre.  I 
have,  therefore,  more  faith  at  present  in  the  use  of 
guano  than  any  other  artificial  manure. 

Mr.  MoTT  observed  that  it  appeared  to  him  the 
very  interesting  discussion  they  had  heard,  particu- 
larly the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Blake,  had 
I  enabled  them  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  namely, 
I  that  artificial  manures  were  not  alone  sufiicient  to 
I  bring  the  turnip  to  maturity,  notwithstanding  all 
I  the  glowing  statements  they  had  read  in  agricultural 
Journals;  and  that  their  chemical  preparations  are ' 
very  useful  in  forcing  the  plant  in  its  early  stages, 
and  bringing  it  quicker  to  the  hoe  (a  very  great  de- 
sideratum in  dry  seasons),  but  that  there  must  be  a 
good  proportion  of  farm-yard  manure  to  bring  the 
planttomaturity  and  increase  its  weight.  As  a  further 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  position,  he  would  leferto 
a  manure  well  known  to  many  practical  farmers  as 
very  efficacious — "  Lawes's  Pfitent."  Mr.  Case,  of 
Hevingham,  one  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent 
farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  has  tried  it  for  three 
successive  years,  and  has  never  failed  of  a  crop  of 
turnips.  It  is  sold  in  three-bushel  bags,  at  5s.  per 
bushel :  the  only  agent  here  is  Mr.  Finch,  of  Swiiff- 
ham.  The  proportion  per  acre  found  to  answer 
best  had  been,  to  about  6  loads  of  good  farm-yard 
muck  (the  loads  alluded  to  are  such,  I  suppose,  as 
are  drawn  here  by  3  horses)  to  add  4  bushels  of 
Lawes's  Patent,  drilled  in  with  equal  quantities  of 
wood  ashes.  The  seed  is  not  injured  by  coming 
into  immediate  contact  with  this  manure.  On  one 
occasion,  when  used  aUme,  8  bushels  were  appUed 
per  acre  (cost  408.),  which  produced  nearly  as  good 
a  crop  as  12  loads  of  yard  muck.  He  (Mr.  Mott), 
from  his  own  experience,  should  say  that  the  super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  better  suited  for  Swedes  than 
white  turnips,  which  result  corresponds  with  the 
comparative  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  Swedes  and 
white  turnips ;  the  former  containing  in  100,000lbs. 
of  each  408lbs.,  and  the  latter  but  73lbs.  Whereas 
''  Lawes's  manure"  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Case  o 
equal  benefit  to  botii,  and  as  well  on  light  as  on 
heavy  lands ;  and  30s.  worth  of  this  manure  has 
proved  more  efiicacious  than  408.  worth  of  herring 
scales.  With  these  undoubted  facts  he  (Mr.  Mott) 
would  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  practical 
farmers. 

Mr.  GowER  said,  in  reference  to  his  having 
valued  his  turnips  at  78.  per  ton,  that  he 
was  quite  willing  to  sell  them  to  Mr.  Oubitt  or 
any  other  gentieman  at  that  rate  for  the 
next  7  years  to  come  —  of  course  to  be 
consumed  upon  the  farm.  He  also  advocated 
the  system  of  tillage  recommended  by  Mr.  Cubitt; 
and  although  much  credit  was  due  to  him  for  the 
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manner  in  which  he  had  introduced  this  interesting 
discussion,  yet  he  much  doubted  if  he  would  obtain 
for  an  average  of  years  such  crops  as  he  anticipated; 
indeed^  he  had  failed  in  his  first  attempt.  He  (Mr. 
G.)  had  been  able  to  obtain  a  greater  weight  of 
turnips  from  short  than  from  long  manure ;  and  he 
could  not  but  think  that  Mr.  Blake's  statements 
would  be  extremely  useful,  and  considering  the 
season^  Mr.  B.  need  not  have  felt  any  diffidence  in 
making  known  the  weight  of  his  crops,  believing 
that  his  turnips  had  considerably  wasted  from  the 
month  of  December,  and  had  they  been  weighed 
earlier  in  the  season  would  probably  have  reached 
twenty  tons  per  acre. 

Mr.  WoRTLEY,  in  offering  a  few  remarks,  must 
beg  to  differ  from  Mr.  Cubitt  on  some  points,  but 
more  especially  on  the  subject  of  box  manure,  for 
he  considered  three  loads  made  in  boxes  superior 
to  four  made  in  the  open  yards.  He  could  not 
conceive  how  a  fiuiner  could  reconcile  himself  to  the 
system  of  making  his  manure  in  open  yards,  sub- 
ject to  being  drenched  by  heavy  rains,  and  the 
liquid  parts  escaping  into  some  ditch  or  pond. 
Although  his  boxes  were  well  littered  with  straw, 
yet  he  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  urine 
passing  off  into  the  tanks,  and  which  he  conside^ 
the  most  valuable  part.  From  the  use  of  box 
manure  he  had  increased  the  growth  of  his  wheat 
from  five  to  six  quarters  per  acre,  on  land  which 
formerly  produced  but  two  and  three  quarters  per 
acre ;  and,  admitting  that  the  expense  of  making 
boxes  is  a  consideration,  he  for  one  would  agree  to 
take  a  farm  on  a  twenty-one  years'  lease,  and  be  twc^ 
thirds  of  the  expense  in  building  boxes.  He  (Mr. 
W.)  must  therefore  beg  to  differ  from  Mr.  Cubitt 
on  this  pmnt. 

Mr.  WoRTLKY  had  forgotten  to  state  that  in 
dearing  out  his  boxes,  the  fumes  from  the  ammonia 
were  frequently  so  powerful,  that  his  men  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  get  fresh  air. 

Mr.  W.  Cubitt  felt  much  interested  in  hearing 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Blake  detailed  to  the 
meeting :  it  went  thus  hx  to  prove  that  the  opinion 
he  had  formed  on  the  subject  was  not  groundless, 
but  that  artificial  substances  may  be  profitably  ap- 
plied even  to  the  most  fertile  soils  in  this  district^ 
saving  a  greater  portion  of  the  farm-yard  manure 
for  the  pulse  and  green  crops:  he  would  never 
apply  manure  to  his  com  crops — at  least,  not  upon 
good  land.  He  would  caution  his  friends  to  be 
on  their  guard  as  to  the  purchase  of  artificial  ma- 
nures. Mr.  Blake  had  alluded  in  his  statement  to 
having  employed  a  Mr.  Brown  to  furnish  him  with 
the  superphosphate  of  lime.  Now  Mr.  Brown 
might  be  a  highly  respectable  man,  but  he  had 
lately  heard   of    farmers  being  done  brown  in 


buying  these  chemical  mixtures :  and  at  all  evoits, 
where  they  could  get  the  materials,  it  would  be 
better  for  ^em  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Browns.    He  agreed  with  Mr.  Mott,  in  reference 
to  the  superphosphate  being  more  adapted  to  the 
production  of  the  Swede  than  the  white  turnip ;  and 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  state  before  the  meeting, 
that  where  he  applied  the  acid  and  bones  to  the 
white  tumipsy  it  appeared  to  have  no  other  effect 
but  to  increase  their  kaves  instead  of  the  bulbs. 
And  he  must  beg  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Wortley, 
that  however  he  might  value  the  system  of  box- 
feeding,  yet  he  did  not  feel  disposed  to  go  the 
length  with  him  as  to  the  great  advantages  of  box 
over  yard  manure.    Mr.  Wortley  had  spoken  of  tlie 
liquid  manure  being  allowed  to  drain  away  to  the 
horse  ponds,  forgetting  that  all  careful  farmers  now 
put  up  spouts  round  thdr  buildings,  and  also  availed 
themselves  of  the  use  of  tanks ;  but  in  well-fornied 
and  weU-sheltered  yards,  regularly  supplied  with 
titter,  there  will  be  but  tittle  drainage.    He  would 
quote  some  experiments  tried  in  the  neighbourhood 
with  box  verius  yard  manure,  by  two  of  the  most 
business-tike  and  money-getting  fanners   in  the 
district;  and  he  had  heard  them  repeatedly  declare, 
that  although  equal  portions  of  each  were  applied 
to  the  land,  yet  no  difference  was  ever  perceived 
either  in  the  turnip,  com,  or  grass  crops.    Mr. 
Wortley  alluded  to  his  men  being  scarcely  able  to 
clear  his  boxes,  from  the  powerful  fumes  of  the 
ammonia ;  while  m  clearing  the  yards  scarcely  any 
inconvenience  was  experienced.    But  he  (Mr.  C.) 
took  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.    In  clearing 
the  boxes  a  rapid  escape  of  the  ammonia  was  taking 
place,  which  did  not  again  fall  in  the  boxes,  but 
floated  about  in  the  atmosphere,  to  be  brought 
again  to  the  surrounding  lands  by  the  firet  shower. 
On  the  same  principle,  may  we  not  assume  that  a 
moderate  supply  of  run  water  (which  is  slightly 
capable  of  fixing  ammonia)  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
serve the  quatities  of  yard  manure,  and  present,  on 
its  being  disturbed,  Uiose  powerful  effects  of  which 
Mr.  Wortley  complains  ? 

Mr.  T.  Cubitt,  of  Witton,  said  the  experiment 
was  not  conducted  fairly  by  one  of  the  partiea 
alluded  to,  for  to  his  knowledge  a  portion  of  stable 
manure  had  been  appUed  with  that  fitmi  the  yax^ ; 
and  all  farmers  were  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the 
former.  He  had  had  some  experience  in  the 
matter,  and  he  betieved  the  manure  made  in  boxes 
to  be  superior  to  that  made  in  open  yards. 

The  evening  having  far  advanced,  and  parties  not 
being  desirous  that  the  discussion  should  terminate, 
it  was  proposed  the  subject  should  be  adjourned  to 
the  next  meeting,  which  being  carried,  the  busineea 
of  the  evening  closed. 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE  FARMERS*  CLUB.-EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS'  SONS, 


At  the  February  monthly  meeting,  William 
Anderson,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  took  the  chair;  Mr. 
R,  M.  Weeks,  of  Ryton  Park,  read  the  following 
paper  on  the  education  of  farmers'  sons : — 

The  subject  of  this  dajr's  paper  is  the  "  Education 
of  Farmers'  Sons,"  or  rather,  the  education  of  such 
young  people  as  intend  to  follow  the  ancient  inde- 
pendent occupation  of  an  agriculturist.  We  are 
met,  then,  not  to  make  known  how  well  we  ourselves 
have  done,  but  to  suggest  how  we  may  enable  the 
sons  of  our  country  to  do  better. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  your  time  with  dilating  on 
the  importance  or  the  necessity  of  the  matter,  but 
content  myself  with  repeating  the  opinion  of  Vis- 
count Morpeth  on  the  subject : — "  Whilst  the  best 
and  most  approved  methods  of  education,"  said  the 
noble  lord,  at  a  late  meeting  in  Yorkshire,  when 
speaking  of  an  Agricultural  School  about  to  be 
formed  at  York,*'  are  at  the  service  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  and  the  mercantile  and  commercial  classes 
in  our  large  towns ;  and  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  schools  now  open  in  our 
country  parishes  and  \illage6,  where  the  children  of 
the  agricultural  labourer,  and  the  working  classes 
generally,  may  receive  a  daily  improving  system  of 
education;  it  has  seemed  to  me,  and  to  others  far 
more  competent  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  deficiency  in  the  specific  and  appropriate  modes 
of  education  best  fitted  for  the  sons  of  the  farmer." 

Neither  shall  I  trouble  you  with  the  history  of 
farming.  We  all  know  that  Adam  was  a  gardener, 
Abel  a  shepherd,  and  Cain  a  tiller  of  the  ground, 
and  that  the  practice  of  agriculture  has  been  followed 
in  almost  every  age  by  the  most  distinguished  indi- 
viduals. Neither  shall  I  refer  to  what  may  aptly  be 
called  the  dark  ages  of  husbandry,  when  the  fanner 
knew  no  rule  but  one — to  do  just  what  his  fathers 
before  him  had  done.  The  fact  is  evident  to  every 
one,  that  the  farmers  of  England,  at  the  present  time, 
are,  as  a  body,  the  worst  and  most  inefliciently 
educated  of  her  whole  community. 

A  new  and  a  brighter  era  is  dawning,  and  it  is 
now  necessary  that  wc  should  all  study  science.  We 
husbandmen  know,  we  need  be  a  scholar  to  follow 
the  plough,  and  when  we  find  landlords  and  ste- 
wards, having  such  inadequate  farmbuildings,  letting 
farms  without  any  certainty  of  tenure,  not  even 
allowing  the  tenants  to  think  for  themselves  as  to 
the  best  and  most  profitable  way  of  cultivating  their 
land,  binding  them  down  to  the  same  obsolete,  ab- 
surd, and  in  many  cases,  inappropriate  systems  of 
cropping  on  every  description  of  soil,  it  is  time  that 


they,  when  sent  to  college,  should  be  crammed  with 
knowledge,  taught  the  wherefore,  the  why^  and  the 
how.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  I  have  to 
do  with  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  shall  class  their 
education  under  three  periods : — 

let.  From  the  child's  birth  to  the  age  of  seven; 
2nd,  from  seven  to  fourteen ;  and,  3rdly,  from  four- 
teen upwards.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  first 
period ;  but  confine  myself  for  a  short  time  to  the 
second,  and  more  particularly  call  your  attention  to 
what  I  shall  submit  to  your  notice,  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  education  of  the  young  farmer  for  many 
years  after  fourteen. 

Now,  first,  from  seven  to  fourteen,  a  boy  goes  to 
school  and  learns  a  little  miserable  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  which,  by  the  way,  is  no  education 
at  all,  but  only  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  But  I 
think  I  had  better  not  say  what  is  done,  but  what 
ought  to  be  done,  and  attempt  to  show  that  a  farmer 
requires  not  only  a  good  education,  but  the  very 
best  education.  Take  a  case.  Two  boys:  one  is 
intended  for  a  merchant,  the  other  a  farmer.  Now, 
can  you  tell  me  any  branch  of  study  the  may-be 
merchant  requires  that  the  would-be  farmer  does 
not  ?  Not,  surely,  book-keeping  ?  Well  do  I  re- 
member Professor  Johnston  lamenting,  whilst  lec- 
turing in  the  adjoining  room,  the  difiUculty  he  had 
in  getting  farmers  to  understand  many  of  his  argu- 
ments respectmg  draining,  liming,  applying  artificial 
manures,  &c.,  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  accounts. 
"  I  am  glad,"  said  the  learned  Professor,  *'  that  I 
am  addressing  many  who  are  merchants ;  you  know 
what  I  mean  when  I  tell  you  by  spending  so  much 
money,  and  getting  so  much  in  return,  often  cent, 
per  cent.,  that  I  am  the  richer  man.  I  cannot  get 
farmers  to  understand  this."  Our  merchants  have 
their  systems  of  book-keeping ;  they  know  the  Cr. 
and  Dr.  and  profit  and  loss  on  their  transactions. 
The  shop-keeper  has  his  books;  he  knows  for  how 
much  he  buys  and  sells  his  goods,  and  avoids  deal- 
ing in  articles  that  would  leave  him  minus.  Not  so 
the  farmer.  He  has  no  books,  comparatively  speak- 
ing— posting  his  ledger,  and  taking  stock  are  things 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with.  He  cannot  tell 
whether  his  stock  or  bis  crop  pays  him  best.  The 
council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England 
ofifered  a  prize  for  the  best  system  of  keeping 
fanning  accoimts.  The  judges  reported  that  out 
of  the  number  offered,  none  were  worthy  of  the 
prize.  They,  however,  have  not  let  the  matter  drop, 
but  have  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
best  [mode,  in  their  opinion,  in  which  a  practical 
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fanner  may  be  enabled,  in  the  simplest  manner,  to 
keep  the  requisite  accounts. 

The  merchantl'equires  geography,  that  he  may 
know  to  what  part  of  the  world  he  has  consigned, 
and  whence  he  expects  his  cargo.  The  fanner 
should  study  geography,  that  he  may  know  some- 
thing of  the  whereabouts  of  the  people,  and  the 
crops  they  produce,  that  may  lessen  his  profits  in 
the  home  market ;  or  where,  and  to  whom,  he  may 
perchance  send  his  overplus. 

Again,  take  a  professional  man,  a  surgeon,  for 
instance;  the  farmer  needs  more  than  the  physician. 
Ought  the  one  to  know  anatomy  ?  so  ought  the  other; 
ought  one  to  know  pharmacy  ?  so  ought  the  other; 
does  one  need  to  understand  physiology  ?  so  does 
the  other,  both  animal  and  vegetable;  the  farmer 
must  be  a  botanist  too,  and  like  another  Stephenson, 
he  should  study  mechanics.  The  farmer  must  also 
be  a  philosopher,  not  to  make  almanacks  or  foretell 
snow  or  sunshine,  wind  or  rain ;  the  decision  of 
M.  Arago,  on  that  subject,  ought  to  set  weather 
prophets  at  rest.  "The  study  of  natural  philosophy," 
says  an  author  in  the  introduction  to  his  work, 
"has  of  late  yean  been  so  generally  applied  to  the 
practical  concerns  of  life,  that  it  is  now  considered 
as  an  essential  branch  of  education.  Besides  the 
advantages  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the  many 
interesting  facts  connected  with  its  practical  applica- 
tion, it  has  still  greater  advantages  of  being  the 
means  of  disciplining  the  mental  facidties  by  creat- 
ing habits  of  attention  and  correctness,  and  by 
combining  an  exercise  of  the  understanding  with 
that  of  the  memory.''  Now  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  you  and  to  this  company,  that  no  class  of  men 
requires  more  than  the  farmer,  habits  of  attention 
and  correctness,  and  combining  an  exercise  of  the 
understanding  with  the  memory.  The  contrary  is 
too  often  the  case ;  the  motto  being  '*  We'll  do  as 
our  fathers  have  done." 

I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  without 
recommending  most  earnestly  the  study  of  Latin 
not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil 
to  read  of  Cincinatus  being  taken  from  the  plough 
to  be  Dictator  of  Rome,  to  study  Cato,  Varro,  and 
Columella,  or  to  revel  in  the  beauties  of  Virgil ;  but 
to  learn  him  to  think;  and  if  he  proceeds  no  further 
than  his  rudiments,  and  more  especially  if  these  are 
coupled  with  the  excellent  book  of  Arnold's,  he 
will  begin  to  think  and  work  for  himself  in  a  way 
he  never  did  before. 

The  boys,  600  in  number,  of  the  city  of  London 
school  (of  which  Dr.  Mortimer,  late  of  this  town,  is 
the  much  respected  head  master),  have  each  been 
presented  with  a  copy  of  a  courae  of  lectures  on  the 
advantages  of  combining  a  classical  with  a  com- 
mercial education,  to  combat  the  feelings  that  are 
generally  entertained  against  this  branch  of  study. 


These,  then,  are  some  of  the  things  he  needs  in 
common  with  othera ;  there  are  other  subjects  that 
I  shall  enumerate  hereafter,  that  ought  to  be  studied 
by  the  farmer,  more  especially  by  the  English  farai- 
er,  to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  greatest  qoantity  of 
the  most  valuable  produce  at  the  least  expense. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  farmer  requires  not 
only  a  good  education,  but  a  better  education  than 
most  of  men;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  he 
should  have  the  very  best,  to  enable  him  to  be  an 
intelligent  and  enlightenedmember  of  his  professioDi 
and  to  compete,  as  he  has  now  to  do,  in  the  market 
of  the  world. 

The  rudiments  of  these  subjects  might  be  acquired 
by  the  age  of  fourteen;  and  when  so  much  exertion 
is  making  among  the  working  and  middle  classes 
of  society  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  to 
carry  on  their  respective  business  with  success,— 
when  the  other  classes  of  the  community  are  wide- 
awake to  the  progress  of  science,  as  shown  in  the 
establishment  of  superior  schools,  schools  of  design, 
and  a  general  improving  system  of  education,  smted 
to  their  different  wants,  will  the  fsurmers  alone  re- 
main stationary  and  neglect  scientific  improvement? 

Such  a  course  of  instruction  as  I  am  advocating, 
is  in  existence  in  some  parts  of  England. 

In  Scotland,  the  schoolmasters  have  stepped 
boldly  forward,  and  seem  determined  to  leave  their 
mark  on  the  rising  generation  of  farmers,  as  they 
have  already  done  on  the  other  members  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  farmera  of  Scotland  will  ac- 
quire the  pre-eminence  in  scientific  as  well  as  prac- 
tical agriculture,  and  maintain  their  high  position 
as  husbandmen. 

I  am  now  come  to  speak  of  the  education  of  a 
young  farmer  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  most 
important  and  too  much  neglected  portion  of  every 
one's  studies.  About  fourteen,  the  boy  of  ordinary 
capacity,  if  he  has  been  under  any  sort  of  training, 
b^ns  more  decidedly  to  think  for  himself.  He 
has,  as  it  were,  put  forth  his  blossom,  and  is  about 
to  perfect  his  fruit ;  when  there  comes  a  nipping 
frost,  and  then  he  falls  never  to  rise  again.  He  is 
taken  from  school,  to  do  what? — excuse  me,  perhaps 
to  sweep  an  office,  run  errands,  or,  in  case  of  the 
young  farmer,  to  do  the  work  of  a  labourer,  loiter 
about  the  kitchen  or  stable — ^be  a  pest  to  the  viUage, 
or  as  Stephens,  an  his  excellent  book  of  the  Farm, 
has  it, — "  To  follow  his  father,  as  idly  as  his 
shadow,"  forgetting  the  Roman  proverb,  multa  mala 
oHuM  adolescentes  doceL 

Hear  what  Locke  says — "The  most  dangerous 
step  in  human  life  is  the  passage  from  the  boy  to  the 
man;  and  it  is  to  smoothe  this  passage  and  make  it 
easy  that  the  tutor  is  most  valuable."  I  shall  here 
define  the  term  education,  which,  perhaps,  I  might 
have  done  before. 
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An  American  author  of  eminence  observes, ''  that 
the  object  of  the  science  of  education  is  to  render 
the  mind  the  fittest  possible  instrument  for  discover- 
ing, applying,  or  obeying  the  laws  under  which 
God  has  placed  the  universe."  And  here,  again, 
allow  me  to  remind  you,  that  farmers  more  than 
any  class  of  ^len  I  know,  require  that  sort  of  educa- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  do  what  I  have  just 
named.  I  am  quite  aware,  sir,  that  England  has 
many  farmers,  and  this  club  many  members,  who, 
although  they  may  not  have  had  the  training  that  I 
am  recommending,  who  are  formers  renowned  for 
their  intelligence  and  agricultural  knowledge,  who 
carry  out  to  the  letter  the  motto  of  the  Royal  Society, 
practice  with  science,  or  rather,  practice  and  science 
with  profit.  But  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  if  they 
had  cultivated  their  minds  as  they  have  their  fields, 
the  chances  are  they  would  have  rivalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  De  Candolle,  Davy,  Plajrfair,  liebig,  and 
others,  in  agricultural  requirements. 

"  Full  many  a  flower  is  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  fragrance  in  the  desert  air." 

According  to  the  definition  of  education  that  I 
have  taken,  what  are  the  subjects,  then,  that  ought 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  farmer,  to  enable  him  to 
discover,  apply,  or  obey  the  laws  under  which  God 
has  placed  the  earth,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle  ?  He  must  know 
something  of  the  land  he  cultivates,  the  manure  he 
uses,  and  the  crops  he  wishes  to  produce.  The  earth, 
the  air,  and  the  water  are  the  agents  by  which  he 
works.  He  must  know  something  of  the  soil. 
Geology  and  chemistry  are  the  sciences  that  will 
assist  him  here.  Geology  will  direct  him  as  to  the 
formation,  position,  &c.,  of  the  soil  and  subsoil ; 
chemistry  will  explain  to  him  the  elements  which 
compose  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  water.  Carbon, 
oxygen,  acids,  and  alkalies  will  not  be  uncouth  and 
unmeaning  words,  nor  "Morton  on  Soils,"  nor 
*' Thompson  on  theFood  of  Animals"),  sealed  books, 
but  read  and  understood.  As  mathematical  analysis 
has  done  much  for  astronomy,  so  will  chemical  analy- 
sis do  much  for  husbandry ;  as  the  one  has  enabled 
the  mathematician  to  tell  Uie  size,  &c.,  of  a  plant  far 
beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  vision,  so  has  and  will 
the  other  enable  the  farmer  to  do  and  put  into  his  land 
what  is  necessary  to  produce  any  crop  he  pleases,  even 
to  the  growing  of  turnips  on  a  table.  That  which 
used  to  be  beset  with  innumerable  difficulties  and 
impossibilities,  when  combatted  only  with  untaught 
manual  labour,  vanishes  as  soon  as  chemical  and 
mechanical  skill  is  applied.  The  barren  heath,  the 
stubborn  clay,  and  the  bog,  are  taught  equal 
luxuriance  with  the  meadow  and  the  garden.  Me- 
chanics are  as  necessary  to  the  farmer  as  the  me- 
chanist, th^t  the  fanner  may  know  how  to  manage 


what  the  latter  makes,  and,  in  many  cases,  afford 
valuable  practical  hints  what  kind  of  implements, 
and  how  they  should  be  constructed  to  suit  his 
varied  wants— need  I  name  Mr.  Burnett  and  his 
turnip  drill,  and  Mr  Johnson  and  his  subsoiler,  as 
examples  ?  The  dififerent  states  of  the  air,  and  the 
seasons,  as  they  run  their  appointed  courses,  are 
not  overlooked  by  the  intelligent  man.  Pneumatics, 
with  electricity  and  magnetism,  will  enable  him,  if 
not  exactly,  to  account  for  the  late  lamentable  loss 
of  the  potato  crop,  which  is  so  sadly  pressing  upon 
our  fellow-men  in  the  sister  isle ;  will  explain  the 
causes  of  the  phenomena  which  are  constantly 
taking  place  in  our  atmosphere.  A  knowledge  of 
the  meteors  also,  whether  luminous,  airy,  or  aqueous, 
which  act  either  beneficially  or  otherwise,  will  not 
be  without  their  uses.  ITie  laws  by  which  the 
watery  portion  of  our  globe  is  gove^ed,  along  with 
those  previously  named,  will  settle  in  his  mind  the 
just  principles  of  subsoil  ploughing  and  deep  drain- 
ing, amend  his  practice  as  to  the  contrary  procedure, 
and  the  filling  in  with  thorns  and  stones.  Botany, 
and  vegetable  physiology  especially,  should  be 
better  known  than  they  are.  Zoology,  too,  would 
not  be  without  its  uses,  particularly  to  extensive 
breeders,  and  to  every  one  in  the  investigation  o 
the  countless  tribes  of  the  insect  creation,  thatf 
swarm  in  our  fields  for  good  or  for  evil. 

I  have  now  to  speak  of  a  branch  of  study  very 
much  neglected  among  the  very  best  of  our  prac- 
tical men — Anatomy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
eases of  animals.  I  will  simply  quote  Youatt,  on 
the  treatment  of  the  spUnt,  in  confirmation  of  the 
assertion.  Brusing  the  splint  with  a  hammer,  boring 
it  with  a  gimlet,  chipping  it  off  with  a  mallet,  saw- 
ing it  off,  slitting  it  down  the  skin  and  periosteum 
over  it,  sweating  it  down  with  hot  oil,  and  passing 
setons  over  it,  the  voice  of  humanity  and  progress 
of  science  will  consign  to  speedy  oblivion  such 
treatment  as  this  and  others,  which  it  would  be  easy 
to  produce,  should  no  longer  be  heard  of.  Our 
animals,  like  ourselves,  should  be  treated  agreeably 
to  the  advanced  knowledge  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that 
mensuration,  both  superficial  and  solid,  must  be 
essentially  necessary  to  every  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
whether  he  buys  or  sells,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring,  without  the  assistance  of  others,  an  acre 
of  turnips,  or  computing  the  bulk  of  his  manure 
heap,  his  bullocks,  or  his  haystack,  as  well  as  in  the 
various  calculations  daily  necessary  in  the  several 
works  required  on  a  farm.  As  a  relaxation  from 
these  severe  studies  I  would  recommend  drawing, 
not  only  as  affording  pleasure  to  2\  well  cultivated 
mind,  but  as  being  redly  useful  in  the  way  of  his 
profession.  He  would  have  a  more  correct  notion 
of  just  and  beautiful  proportions,  and  be  enabled  to 
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explain,  with  more  correctness,  his  ideas  aboat  any- 
thing in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms  that  he 
might  wish  to  communicate,  or  give  his  designs  for 
new  and  improved  implements  or  harness ;  and,  if 
required,  to  alter,  add  to,  build,  or  re-arrange  &rm 
buildings,  there  are  few  that  require  none  of  these. 
Then  his  knowledge  of  drawing  with  mechanics  will 
be  of  use,  not  simply  as  respecU  appearances,  but 
economy  and  utility.  In  addition  to  all  these,  he 
should  pursue  an  extensive  course  of  judicious 
reading  in  history,  general  literature,  and  the  laws 
and  usages  of  his  country ;  he  will  then  be  likely  to 
do  his  duty  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
his  parish,  in  filling  the  offices,  not  only  of  church- 
warden, overseer,  surveyor,  guardian,  or  juryman, 
but  as  an  intelligent  and  communicative  member 
of  his  club. 

These,  then,  ^re  the  subjects  that  I  think  ought  to 
be  studied  by  an  English  farmer  ofthe  present  time. 
I  shall  not  say  much  more  on  the  matter,  but  refer 
you  to  "  Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm,"  where  you 
will  find  it  treated  of,  both  as  regards  necessity  and 
expense. 

I  began  to  quote  authorities,  in  addition  to  those 
I  have  named,  as  I  proceeded,  in  support  of  these 
opinions,  but  found  it  an  endless  task,  as  every 
person  who  has  either  written  or  spoken  on  the 
matter,  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  increased 
knowledge  must  be  applied  in  the  tillage  of  our 
lands,  not  only  for  our  country's  weal,  but  for  every 
individual  farmer's  profit. 

Colleges  have  been  founded  within  the  last  few 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  such  instruction 
We  have  now  the  Agricultural  (College  at  Cirence- 
ster, with  its  royal  charter.  There  is  another  in 
Hertfordshire,  and  others  are  springing  up  in 
different  localities.  And  Prussia,  France,  and  even 
Russia,  have  similar  establishments. 

Why  should  not  the  farmers  have  colleges  ?  The 
merchants'  clerks  of  London  have  recently  es- 
tablished a  college  for  the  better  education  of  their 
sons.  Will,  then,  the  ac tive,  persevering  formers  of 
the  north  of  England  be  satisfied  with  their  present 
standing  in  society  ?  Have  they  no  ambition  to  keep 
pace  with  the  other  members  of  the  community,  and 
to  retain  the  fair  name  they  already  have  ? 

If  such  an  education  as  I  have  already  proposed 
do  not  make  them  better  farmers,  it  will  at  any 
rate  make  them  wiser  men,  and  more  intelligent 
and  useful  members  of  society.  And  they  will 
have,  as  it  has  been  so  eloquently  expressed,  "Food 
for  their  reason,  and  an  impulse,  upwards  and  on- 
wards, to  all  the  best  and  highest  tendencies  of  our 
nature."  Feliw,  quipotuU  rerum  cognoicere  eauaas. 
But  knowledge  is  power,  not  only  to  fight  the  battles 
of  our  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus — to  ma- 
nufiicture  our  cotton,  but  also  to  cultivate  our  soil. 


The  diflference  of  individaals  having  and  not 
having  this  knowledge,  I  can  fancy  to  be  this: 
Toi 


"  A  primrose,  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  simple  primrose  is  to  him — 
And  it  is  nothing  more." 

The  other  will  find— 

'  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks ; 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

Then,  sir,  our  monthly  meetings  would  be  better 
attended,  and  the  books  in  our  library  read  and 
appreciated.  And  such  knowledge,  combined  with 
the  energy  and  practical  skill  of  his  fiithers,  would 
enable  the  British  farmer,  like  the  British  sailor,  the 
lordly  manufiBicturer,  and  the  merchant  princes  of 
our  land,  to  nail  his  flag  to  the  mast,  and  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  world  in  the  raising  of  crops  and  the 
feeding  of  cattle ;  or,  as  our  excellent  vice-president, 
Mr  Ramsay,  said  in  his  opening  speech  of  this  club 
twelve  months  ago,  "  render  our  common  country 
the  garden  of  the  earth." 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  no  doubt  the 
subject  so  ably  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  Mr. 
Weeks,  was  an  important  one  to  the  rising  genna- 
tion  of  farmers,  and  that  it  must  be  confessed,  in 
the "  olden  time,  "  the  advantages  of  a  sdentific 
education  had  not  been  so  much  attended  to  as  it 
most  undoubtedly   required.      Indeed,  formeriy, 
many  were   so  negligent  as  scarcely  to  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  accounts  of  the  profit  or  loss 
made  by  their  farms  during  the  current  year :  it  is 
to  be  hoped  this  is  now  otherwise.    It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  the  knowledge  of  those  practical 
sciences,  more  immediately  bearing  upon  agricul- 
ture, should  be  generaDy  cultivated,  more  espedaDy 
chemistry,  with  the  analysis  of  soils  and  manures, 
and  botany,  as  embracing  the  whole  subject  of  the 
structure  and  food  of  plants.    These  and  otb^ 
kindred  sciences,  pursued  especially  m  the  country, 
where  nature  in  such  a  variety  of  aspects  is  contin- 
ually offering  herself  for  examination,  give  a  i^reat 
vigour  and  elasticity  of  mind.    The  more  a  &rmer 
is  enabled  to  increase  the  products  of  the  eartb,  the 
more  the    whole  community  is  benefited.     After 
all,  the  business  of  the  agriculturist  cannot  be 
guided  by  the  strict  rules  that  regulate  mechanical 
labour,  where  frequently  the  same  operation  iti  per- 
petually repeated ;  whereas,  the  operations  of  agri- 
culture return  only  at  distant  periods,  once,  periiaps, 
in  each  season,  Ismd  being  subjected  to  the  ever 
varying    changes    of  the  seasons,  and  mast  be 
guided  by  judgment  and  experience ;  so  that  tiie 
farmer  may  be  ssdd  to  be  acquiring  knowledge 
all  his  life—from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.    I  heg  to 
mention  that  I  visited  the  Model  Farm  at  OksnieTiD, 
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in  Ireland*  in  comptny  with  Mr.  Colman,  the  author 
of ''  European  AgricuHure/'  The  estahlishment  is 
connected  with*  and  under  the  auperintendence  of, 
the  Irish  Board  of  'Education,  for  the  purpoee  of 
training  young  men  to  hecome  teachers  of  other 
schools,  and  has  ahready  qualified  and  sent  out  700 
teachers,  and  seems  destined  to  confer  the  greatest 
benefit  upon  that  unhappy  country.  The  education 
is  partly  of  a  practical  and  partly  of  a  scientific 


character.  A  portion  of  the  day  they  work  on  the 
farm.  They  are  taught  the  common  and  most  use- 
ful branches  of  education;  in  addition  to  which, 
they  have  daily  lectures  on  chemistry,  natural  phi- 
losophy, &c.  I  had  the  gratification  of  listening  to 
an  examination  of  fourteen  of  these  young  men, 
brought  off  the  field  from  their  labour,  and  must 
say,  that  it  was  eminently  successful,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  master  and  pupil. 


MEADOW    IRRIGATION    IN    SAXONY 

AS  PRACTIBID  OK  THV  IffAKOnS  OF  JAKNOWITS   AND  HBniffSDORF,  TBI  PnorBRTT  OF  THE  OOUNT  DK 

OBRSDOKF. 

fCbmmumeai€d  bf  /.  8ttmky  Carr,  Btq-,  Hon.  M.  of  ike  ».  A,  S,  ofEn^knd.) 


Axnid  the  ?arioiis  and  important  improvements  which 
science  has  broaght  in  aid  of  africalture,  few  have  ex- 
dted  more  general  and  lively  interest  than  meadow  irri- 
gation, so  that  not  only  the  attention  of  enlightened  &r- 
men  of  all  ooontrica  has  been  awakened  to  a  doe  appre- 
ciation of  a  treasure  so  long  left  inert  and  naeleis,  but 
TUt  efforts  have  been  employed  to  enlist  into  the  serrioe 
of  farming  an  element  of  froctification,  which  in  bygone 
times  was  safFered  not  merely  to  ''  waste  its  treasnres  on 
the  desert  air,"  bat  to  become  an  instrument  of  positive 
iiyory  to  botii  animal  aiid>egetable  life.  The  beneficent 
e^ets  of  water,  when  properly  appUad,  are  indeed  at 
once  so  pa^»bly  immediate  and  so  enduring,  that  no 
one,  who  has  ever  watched  with  an  nnprejadioed  eye 
the  reanlt  of  judicious  irrigation,  can  for  a  moment 
donbt  its  affording  the  most  effectaal  aid  to  the  im- 
proving farmer,  in  the  aoqaiaition  of  the  two  chiefeat 
sonroes  of  sgrienltoral  prospeiity,  vis.,  improved  food 
for  his  stock,  and  increased  manure  for  his  land.  Yet 
plain  and  indisputable  as  such  results  might  be  supposed, 
the  experience  of  many  enlightened  irrigators  has  lament- 
ably proved  that  ignorance  and  prqudioe,  based  on  and 
stimulated  by  imagined  self  interest,  can  remain  proof 
against  even  the  proverbial  axiom  which  identifiea 
*'  seeing  with  believing."  Seldom  have  both  poutions 
(vis.,  the  marvellous  benefits  of  irrigation,  and  the  ob- 
stacles which  Ignorant  obstinacy  will  try  to  lay  in  the 
way  of  their  accomplishment,}  been  more  strikingly 
mnifested  than  in  the  case  of  the  Count  de  Gersdorf, 
whose  patient,  persevering,  and  courageous  prosecution 
of  a  gigantic  undertaking  has  recentiy  been  crowned 
with  a  success  which  affords  the  strongest  encouragement 
to  other  proprietors  to  '*  go  and  do  likewise/'  assured 
that,  however  selfish  prejudice  may  cavil  against  and 
protract,  it  cannot,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  long 
check,  far  less  nullify,  plans  of  scientific  improvement. 
We  believe  we  shall  gratify  many  readers  by  giving  a 
alight  sketch  of  one  of  tiie  most  complete,  extensive, 
and  successful  systems  of  irrigation  of  which  Germany 
can  boast,  ss  exhibited  on  the  estates  of  the  above  enter- 
prisisg  nobleman.    A  glance  at  the  orighud  state  of  the 


soil,  to  ameliorate  which  the  Count's  efforts  were 
directed,  may  serve  to  impart  higher  interest  to  the  de- 
scription of  its  present  state  of  luxuriant  verdure  ;  while 
the  history  of  the  battle  he  has  so  courageously  and  suc- 
cessfully fought,  may  stimulate  others  to  disregard  the 
threats  of  pugnacious  neighboars,  and  to  maSntmin 
the  cause  of  scientific  improvement  through  all  the  vexa- 
tions  and  proverbial  obliquities  of  courts  of  law. 

The  manors  of  Hermsdorf  and  Jannowits,  situated 
near  Rnland,  in  the  least  fruitful  portion  of  the  Lausits, 
and  consisting  (independent  of  forest  land)  of  3,450 
morgen  (2,176  E^liah  acrea),  had  been,  in  1824,  dis- 
encumbered of  the  previously  existing  arrangement  of 
peasant  cultivation,  under  the  guise  of  dutjf  work,  and 
required,  therefore,  entire  re-organization.  To  create 
anything  like  a  remunerative  system  of  management,  on 
so  extensive  an  area  of,  principally,  very  light  aandy  soil, 
hitherto  worked  on  the  antediluvian  system  of  nine  and 
even  twelve  years'  rotation— that  is,  manuring  once  in 
nine  or  twelve  years,  and  sowing  sucoessive  grain  crops 
so  long  (or  longer)  as  any  could  be  reaped— and  in- 
cluding 250  morgen  (157  acres)  of  sterile  moorland  mea- 
dow, wu  assuredly  in  itself  no  easy  tssk ;  especially  in 
a  district  in  which  land  capable  of  bearing  clover  wu 
rarely  found,  where  potato-growing  on  a  large  scale  was 
rendered  nearly  impossible  by  the  great  inequality  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  diverrity  of  previous  cultivation, 
and  where  the  very  scanty  population  rendered  the  sub- 
stitution of  free,  for  compulsory  duty-labour,  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty.  One  thing  was,  however,  plain  to 
the  Intelligent  landlord,  viz.,  that  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment which,  in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of 
rational  farming,  had  been  persevered  in  for  centuries, 
must  be  discontinued. 

The  proprietor's  first  idea  of  taking  a  portion  into  his 
own  hands,  and  leasing  the  remainder  of  the  estates  in 
small  farms  on  a  term  of  years,  proved  impracticable, 
simply  besause  no  candidate,  even  for  a  single  acre,  pre- 
sented himself,  without  stipulating  for  a  renewal  of  the 
old  accustomed  privilege  of  cutting  grass  for  bedding, 
dec.,  &c.,  in  the  forests,  which  would  have  essentially 
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interfered  with  the  improTementi  projected  in  that  de- 
partment, to  accompliah  which  these  said  privileges 
had  been  bought  up  at  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice.  There 
remained  therefore  nothing  for  the  Count  but  to  take 
both  manors  into  his  own  management ;  and  haying,  bj 
a  long  residence  in  England,  and  connection  by  marriage 
with  two  noble  families  in  that  country  (those  of  the 
Lords  Say  and  Sele,  and  Huntingfield),  become  fami- 
liarly  acquainted  with  its  agricuIturCi  Count  de  Gersdorf 
formed  the  plan  of  greatly  diminishing  the  unremunera- 
tive  arable,  and  introducing  an  extensive  grazing  system, 
more  particularly  with  a  view  to  sheep  breeding ;  and 
with  tiie  ultimate  expectation  that,  under  the  combined 
effects  of  rest,  the  manure  arising  from  the  decaying 
roots  of  the  grasses,  and  the  treading  and  droppings  of 
the  flocks,  the  loose  soil  of  the  more  sandy  fields  would 
in  a  course  of  years  attain  sufficient  consistency  and 
fertility  to  warrant  their  re-occupation  by  grain.  In 
pursuance  of  the  example  set  by  the  enterprising  Mr. 
Plattmer,  of  Camenz,  it  was  determined  that  the  old, 
unremunerative  fishponds  should  be  drained,  and  con- 
verted into  meadow  land ;  while,  in  order  to  supply  not 
only^those  now  exsiccated  hollows  with  regular  moisture, 
but  to  realise  the  still  bolder  conception  of  transmuting, 
through  the  same  beneficent  agent,  sterile  sandy  wastes 
(whose  chief  product  hitherto  had  been  heather  and 
goat's  beard — equuitum  arvenstu)  into  fruitful  mea- 
dows, canals  were  cut  through  all  the  higher-lying  turf 
moors  and  swampy  copses,  all  available  springs  in  the 
neighbourhood  sought  out,  the  waters  carefully  col- 
lected into  one  leading  canal,  and,  a  gentle  fi&ll  having 
been  obtained,  made  thence  to  distribute  themsdves 
in  various  streamlets  in  the  desired  direction.  These, 
in  addition  to  a  small  river  called  the  Black  Water, 
which  runs  through  both  Hermsdorf  and  Jannowitz, 
furnished,  especially  in  spring  and  autumn,  ample 
supplies  of  the  liquid  treasure  for  carrying  out  the 
magnificent  plan  in  all  its  extent.  A  scientific  survey  of 
the  whole  terram  gave  the  most  satisfactory  levels ;  and, 
by  the  payment  of  a  very  considerable  douceur,  the  in- 
habitants of  some  villages,  whose  swampy  lands  lay  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  Count's  grounds,  were  induced  to 
permit  their  bogs  to  be  drained,  and  to  pledge  them- 
selves, not  indeed  to  any  present  outlay  or  future  bur- 
den, but  merely  that  the  drainage  by  which  their  before 
useless  soil  was  rendered  capable  of  cultivation,  should 
continue  its  unhindered  flow  into  the  Count's  main  canal. 

All  difficulties  were  thus  overcome  which  either  soil  or 
natural  position  could  have  opposed  to  the  undertaking, 
when  all  at  once  human  ignorance  and  prejudice  inter- 
posed  what  threatened  to  prove  serious,  if  not  insur- 
mountable  obstacles  to  its  success.  The  proprietors  of 
five  mills,  situated  about  five  (English)  miles  below  the 
Count's  irrigations,  united  in  laying  a  protest  against 
their  continuance.  The  grounds  of  complaint  were 
twofold  :  First,  that  the  Black  Water  could  not  legally 
be  employed  to  irrigate,  although  it  might  and  had  long 
been  used  to  form  and  feed  fiah-ponds,  and  that  for  the 
sage  reason  that  meadows  were  not  ponds !  Secondly, 
that  the  draining  of  the  Jannowitz  peat-bog  was  illegal  by 
preicription,  inasmuch  as,  havingbeenasour  nnwholeiome 


swamp  in  all  time  past,  it  ought  and  must  remm  inch  m 
all  time  to  come !  To  these  wise  grounds  of  opposition  wis 
added  another  protest  against  the  right  of  the  parish  of 
Kohna  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  Count  Gersdorf 
for  the  drainage  of  its  own  lands !  This  strangely 
senseless  lawsuit  (during  the  progress  of  which,  howerer, 
the  irrigation  project  was  systematically  and  unintemipt- 
edly  carried  forward)  lasted  for  years.  Surveys  were 
instituted,  legal  opinions  sought  and  obtained,  statements 
and  counter-statements  followed  in  due  succession,  and 
much  learning  was  displayed  pro  ft  contra,  while  to  the 
eye  of  common  sense  the  question  lay  in  a  very  narrow 
compass,  viz.,  in  the  fact  whether  or  not  the  millers  had 
been  deprived  of  any  portion  of  water  previously  pos- 
sessed by  them.  The  plaintiffs  indeed  asserted  that  the 
mills  suffered  great  diminution  of  their  former  supply 
from  the  absorption  and  evaporation  consequent  on  the 
Count's  irrigations ;  while  for  the  defence  it  was  boldly 
maintained  that  the  drainage,  and  numerous  springs  thus 
brought  into  one  flow,  had  actually  produced  a  greatly 
preponderating  supply.  Witnesses  were  at  length  gam- 
moned to  speak  to  this  point,  and  their  testimony  fnlly 
established  the  fact  that  treble  the  quantity  of  water 
flowed  to  the  mills  under  the  new,  than  under  the  old 
arrangement.  Nevertheless  the  first  legal  decision  was 
in  favour  of  the  millers,  and  decreed  the  refilling  of  the 
drains,  the  reopening  of  the  dams,  and  the  restoration,  m 
fact,  of  the  ancient  rights  of  swampage  !  The  defendant 
was,  however,  happily  not  of  a  diaracter  to  be  easily 
discouraged,  and  being  moreover  not  wholly  unacquainted 
with  *'  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,"  and  how  lit- 
tle, in  some  countries,  a  first  sentence  is  to  be  regarded 
as  decisive,  firmly  convinced  too  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  that  truth  must  ultimately  prevail,  he  re- 
doubled his  energies  to  complete  his  work,  even  while 
taking  legal  steps  to  obtain  a  re-ezamination  of  die 
grounds  of  dispute.  Nor  did  his  hopes  prove  ddoiire, 
for  the  next  dedsion  of  the  court  overturned  the  first, 
and  by  declaring  the  protests  frivolous  and  vexations, 
put  a  final  end  to  the  annoying  opposition.  This  first 
victory  was  followed  in  1844  by  s  legal  enactment,  by 
which  a  most  senseless  provincial  law  (highly  unfisivonr- 
able  to  the  due  employment  of  water)  which  had  existed 
for  centuries,  was  happily  abrogated ;  and  from  this 
period  commences,  in  fact,  the  fall  availment  of  tiie  ir- 
rigating medium,  in  accordance  with  Count  de  Gersdorfs 
original  plan. 

The  produce  has  consequently  rapidly  increased 
within  the  two  last  years ;  and  although  the  average  re- 
turn  from  the  meadow  as  a  whole  does  not  yet  exceed 
one  ton  per  morgen  (of  3,053  square  yards)  while  that 
from  the  fully  irrigated  portion  is  two  tons,  the  defalca- 
tion arises  solely  from  the  difficulties  which  the  paucity 
of  labourers  (tenfold  increased  at  present  by  the  numer- 
ous railroads  in  progress)  throws  in  the  way,  both  of 
due  attention  to  the  irrigation,  canals,  &c.,  and  to  tiie 
mowing  and  saving  of  the  hay.  These  hindrances  alone 
prevent  a  third  cut  being  obtained  in  the  season,  and  have 
rendered  the  saving  of  even  the  second  math  a  matter  of 
no  small  anxiety  and  effort  during  the  two  hut  years. 

But  great  and  iocalcuUible  u  the  benefit  is  which 
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Count  Gersdorfi  estates  have  derived  from  irrigation, 
in  the  ameliorated  quality  and  increased  quantity  of  grass 
and  hay,  it  is  by  no  means  the  sole  source  of  wealth  which 
it  has  ooUaterally  bestowed  on  him.  The  large  flocks  of 
sheep  of  the  purest  Spanish  blood,  which  with  great  ex- 
pense and  unwearied  care  Count  de  Gersdorf  has  been 
thus  enabled  to  introduce  and  maintain  on  his  estates, 
have  deservedly  attained  to  very  high  renown,  and  the 
Hermsdorf  Merino  flock  has  for  years  supplied  rams  to 
the  largest  sheep  holders  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  in 
Silesia,  Prussia,  and  even  Poland.  Celebrated  for  a 
powerfnlness  of  frame  unusual  in  the  purely  Spanish 
sheep,  they  possess  a  fleece  so  closely  compact,  fine,  and 
abundant,  as  to  bear  competition  with  any  on  the  conti- 
nent; whilst  the  extraordinary  healthiness  for  which  they 


are  distinguished  speaks  volumes  for  the  nutritious  quali- 
ties of  their  summer  pasture  and  winter  hay,  and  affords 
new  confirmation  to  the  acknowledged  just  principle, 
that  an  abundant  supply  of  first-rate  hay,  while  in  stall, 
is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  successful  sheep 
breeding ;  though  assuredly  the  unwearied  attention,  and 
skilfol  observance  of  all  the  minutiae  connected  with  the 
difficult  science  of  sheep -breeding  which  are  known  to 
prevail  in  the  management  of  the  Hermsdorf  flocks 
ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  account.  Accordingly,  the 
fleeces,  no  less  than  the  breeding  ewes  and  rams  produced 
there,  are  objects  of  competition  to  all  whose  knowledge 
enables  them  to  appreciate  the  high  state  of  perfection  to 
which  these  animals  have  been  brought. 


THE    GIANT    SAINFOIN. 


Sir, — Having,  through  the  observations  of  your  re- 
porter for  Bedfordshire,  received  numerous  communica- 
tions from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  requesting 
farther  information  concerning  the  Giant  Sainfoin  (as 
the  introducer  thereof  has  styled  it),  I  avail  mjrself  of  the 
opportunity  which  your  journal  affords  of  replying  to 
them  en  fiMMe,  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
what  has  passed  beneath  my  own  observation. 

The  introduction  of  the  variety,  as  your  reporter 
states,  was  purely  accidental ;  it  was  clearly  a  foreign 
species,  but  although  yarious  purchases  of  foreign  seed 
have  subsequently  been  made,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
same  variety,  they  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1842  that  my  father,  who  was 
the  then  tenant  of  tiie  farm  I  occupy,  sufficiently  over- 
came his  sceptical  notions  in  reference  to  its  peculiar 
properties  as  a  distinet  species,  as  to  induce  him  to  give 
it  fidr  trial.  Then,  however,  he  procured  of  the  intro- 
ducer four  bushels  of  seed,  which  cost  him  80s.  per 
bushel.  This  was  dibbled  between  the  rows  of  wheat 
sown  upon  a  pea  stubble ;  and,  the  seed  being  expensive, 
care  was  taken  to  drap  only  one  seed  in  each  hole,  at 
intervals  of  from  three  to  four  inches,  by  which  means 
nearly  three  acres  were  planted.  The  stubble  was  left 
upon  the  land  for  protection  during  the  whiter,  but  beat 
down,  raked,  aUd  carted  off  in  the  spring.  The  crop 
was  good  for  a  thin  plant,  and  would  have  cut  more  than 
thirty  cwt.  per  acre ;  but  my  father,  hoping  to  get  two 
crops  of  seed,  let  it  stand,  which  was  injudicious ;  expe- 
rience havmg  proved  that  it  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of 
going  to  seed  in  a  maiden  crop ;  the  second  crop,  although 
it  went  to  seed  agam,  was  too  Ute  to  be  successful.  In  1844 
the  entire  piece  was  mown  far  hay,  and  produced  from  five 
to  six  tons ;  early  in  September  it  was  mown  again  for 
seed,  which  produced  about  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 
This  was  sown  in  1845  upon  a  red  loam  with  a  chalk 
subsoil,  after  beans  and  peas,  which  had  been  well 
manured  for  the  same,  at  the  rate  (by  way  of  trial)  of 


two,  two-and-a-half,  and  three  bushels  per  acre,  upon 
about  24i  acres  of  land,  which  has  this  season  produced 
more  than  fifty  tons  of  hay ;  the  part  sown  the  thickest 
answering  the  best.  In  August  it  was  mown  again  for 
seed,  and  subsequently  produced  a  good  eddish  for  feed. 
The  species  has  now  been  tested  in  this  and  the  acyoining 
parish  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  price  of  the  seed  has 
varied  during  that  period  from  50s.  to  80s.  per  bushel. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  it  will,  like  lucerne,  produce  three 
crops  for  hay  or  soiling  in  one  season,  and  the  food  in 
either  case  is  much  more  nutritious.  I  have  twelve  acres, 
drilled  last  spring  upon  pea-stubble  wheat,  at  three 
bushels  per  acre ;  the  wheat  was  very  fine,  and  partially 
down,  but  the  plant  is  good.  I  shall  now  introduce  it 
in  regular  course,  sowing  about  twelve  acres  in  each 
season  upon  pea-stubble  wheat,  to  remain  three  years, 
and  then  break  up  for  wheat,  by  which  method  your 
agricultural  readers  will  perceive  that  only  t^e  barley 
crop  will  be  sacrificed  in  one  round.  In  this  way  I  shall 
obtain  thirty-six  acres  for  hay  in  each  year,  and  thirty- 
six  acres  for  seed,  or  for  second  and  third  crop,  as  may 
appear  most  advisable.  This  will  fiimish  me  with  all 
the  hay  I  shall  require,  leaving  my  closes  wholly  for 
sheep  feed ;  but  whether  this  will  prove  the  more  excel- 
lent mode  of  turning  this  peculiar  variety  to  the  best 
account  experience  alone  can  determine.  I  shall  only 
add  that  I  have  still  a  very  krge  portion  of  my  crop  of 
hay  remaining,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  seed  in  an 
unthrashed  state,  with  thirty-six  acres  in  plant,  and 
should  any  of  your  readers  who  are  curious,  or  feel  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  pay  me  a 
visit,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  them,  and  will  furnish  them 
with  any  additional  information  I  possess.  I  am,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Joseph  Hine. 
JVewnAam,  near  Baldocki  Feb.  19,  1847. 

-^Mark  Lane  Express. 
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MEADOW    r.    GRASS    LAND. 


Sib., — Meadow  land,  in  most  parts  of  our  country, 
pays  nearly  double  the  rent  of  arable  land,  although 
little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  its  preservation  and  im- 
provement ;  weeds  of  all  kinds,  in  no  way  useful  to  cat- 
tle, are  allowed  to  grow  and  propagate  by  their  seeds,  as 
if  the  removal  of  them  would  not  repay  the  cost  of  the 
labour  attending  it,  although  it  is  very  certain  that  many 
blades  of  grass  will  grow  on  the  ground  occupied  by  a 
single  weed,  and  not  exhaust  the  soil  so  much  as  the 
tap  root  of  the  weed.  In  strong  land,  the  butter-cup, 
hemlock,  nettles,  large  thistles,  wild  parsnips,  hog- 
weed,  &c.,  are  left  to  grow,  untouched  by  cattle,  when 
the  surrounding  grass  is  eaten  down ;  and  on  chalky 
land,  the  ground  thistle,  the  broad-leafed  plantain,  the 
large  thistle,  a  few  buttercups,  and  other  weeds,  may  be 
seen  growing  at  the  end  of  summer,  when  no  grass  is 
left ;  and  all  these  weeds  are  allowed  to  run  to  seed  and 
impoverish  the  land  by  their  growth  to  maturity  and  by 
thdr  tap  roots.  During  the  spring  and  autumn,  and 
after  the  hay  harvest,  there  are  many  hands  unemployed 
who  would  be  glad  to  work  when  there  is  little  for  them 
to  do ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  hiring  women  to 
eradicate  the  thistles  and  weeds  with  an  instrument— a 
drawing  of  which  accompanies  this. 

In   the   spring  of 


/ 


the  year,  when  the 
buttercups  come  into 
blossom,  and  the 
brotd-loif  plaintain 
puts  forth  its  leftvcs, 
Uiey  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished and  re- 
moved, and  two  wo- 
men or  tfro  boys  will 
then  be  sofloient  to 
w«ed  10  or  12 

In  the 
after  the  grass  is 
mown,  the  red  flower 
of  the  ground  tlustle 
and  other  weeds  left 
by  tiM  etfttle  eome 
into  blossom,  as  well 
as  the  large  thistle, 
and  may  be  removed 
I       inasinmarway. 

Some  few  ftmners 
are  oonlnted  with 
mowing  down  the 
large  tiiistle  before 
they  come  into  blos- 
som, and  this  is  bet- 
ter than  leaving  them 

to  seed ;  but  very  few  farmers  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  cut  the  thistles  in  the  road-sides  or  in  the  hedges,  and 
these  are  left  to  sow  their  seeds,  with  the  aid  of  the  wind, 
all  over  their  fanns.  The  thsstki  thtt  are  cot  dowa  with 
the  scythe  are  left  to  sprout  and  throw  out  numerous 
branches  with  increased  strength,  and  their  roots,  too, 
strike  deeper  into  the  earth,  and  impoverish  the  land. 


and  the  only  advantage  derived  from  their  being  cut  k 
the  prevention  of  their  seeding.  Instead  of  cutting  them 
down,  I  would  recommend  their  being  rooted  out  with 
the  eradicator,  not  only  in  the  meadows  and  com  fields, 
but  also  on  the  sides  of  the  road  and  in  the  hedges,  when, 
after  a  few  years,  these  weeds,  now  so  numerous,  will 
disappear. 

In  addition  to  the  system  of  weeding  meadow  and 
grass  land,  I  would  recommend  the  use  of  liquid  manure, 
which  is  attended  with  little  expense  and  trouble,  and 
the  increased  produce  from  the  watering  wiU  amply  re- 
pay the  expense  of  constructing  masonry  dstems  and 
water-carts.  In  my  small  establishment  I  have  made 
the  drains  of  the  scullery,  the  wash-house,  and  the  sta- 
ble, to  lead  to  a  dstem  constructed  at  the  end  of  the 
building,  capable  of  containing  about  21  pipes  or  504 
gallons,  which  fill  once  a  week,  and  is  then  removed  to 
the  meadow,  and  I  find  I  have  sufficient  liquid  to  water 
about  15  acres  of  land.  I  always  throw  into  the  cistern 
the  soot,  the  sweeping  of  the  chimneys,  and  have  occa- 
sionaUy  mixed  common  salt  The  dstem  answers  iht 
purpose  of  dissolving  saltpetre,  the  water  of  gas  works, 
guano,  or  any  other  manure  capable  of  being  dissolved 
in  water,  and  admits  of  all  these  ingredients  being  re- 
duced to  any  strength  required  for  use. 

When  the  grass  bsgins  to  grow  in  ssmmer,  I  foQov 
the  continantal  system,  and  mow  daily  what  I  rmpin 
for  my  cattle,  and  than  water  the  part  mown  with  liquid 
le  two  or  three  cnttii^  in  the 


I  believe  it  is  known  that  vegetaUes  will  not  grow  in 
o«r  gardeos  withoot  the  ground  is  tvned  with  tlie  spade, 
and  to  give  my  meadows  the  benefit  mrimag  tnm  ad- 
mitting tiw  air  to  tlM  roots  oftiw  grass,  and  lonoiBiln||, 
the  earth,  I  subeoil  the  grouod,  by  using  a  scarifier  with 
three  tines,  at  the  dftslBDoe  of  1|  foot,  with  knife  edgco, 
one  ibot  in  length,  placed  at  an  angle  of  45^,  nd  with 
this  faMtrmnent  I  subM^  tiie  meadow  to  the  depCk  of  8 
or  10  indMB  in  tiie  month  of  November,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  becomes  sofictenHy  BMiist  with  rain  to  ^ifarit  tlM 
tine  topenetrate  die  earth,  and  on  the  1st  of  Febnsary, 
if  tliere  is  no  frost,  I  roll  tiw  meadow  wImb  it  beeomea 
SBOO0I  and  no  injury  is  done  to  tiie  grass. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Brigktm^,  Feb.  11.  H.  Waao. 


COMMUTATION  OF  TlTHBS.^In  Mr.  Wfl- 
Uch's  little   book,    which  contains  Us  oommntation 
tables,  he  states  that  the  progiess  of  oomrnutstion  to 
Jsnusry,  1846,  has  been  as  follows : 
The  number  of  tithe  districts  in  which  voluntary 

proceedings  have  commenoed    9,623 
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The  number  of  agreements  receiyed 7,031 

Ditto  confirmed 6,704 

The   number    of  notices   issued  for    making 

awards 5,489 

The  number  of  drafts  of  compulsory  awards  re- 
ceived    3,916 

Ditto  confirmed    3,376 

The  number  of  apportionments  received 8,995 

Ditto  confirmed    8,660 

From  the  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
16th  June,  1846,  it  appears  that  firem  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  oommission  up  to  1st  Jan.,  1846*- 

The  total  amount  of  agreements 
for  commutation  of  tithes,  con- 
firmed hj  the  tithe  commis- 
missioners,  was    

And  the  total  amount  of  awards 
for  commutation  of  tithes,  con- 
firmed by  the  tithe  commis- 
sioners, was 


£  s.    d 

2,462,139  10    6i 


1,149,478    9    31 


3,611,617  19  10 


TITHE  COMMUTATION  AVERAGES. 

Sir, — As  it  may  be  interesting  to  your  agricultural 
and  clerical  readers,  I  transmit  the  following  explanation 
of  the  apparent  inconsistency  which,  without  investiga- 
tion»  appears  to  eiist  between  the  average  prices  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  for  seven  years  to  Christmas, 
1835  (on  the  baais  of  which  averages  the  Tithe  Commu- 
tation was  arranged),  and  the  average  prices  for  seven 
years  to  Christmas  laat. 

AVERAGE   PRICES   POR  SEYEN   TEARS. 

To  CbriBtmas,  To  Christmai, 
1895.  1840. 


Wheats  per  imp.  bush., 
Barley,  „        „ 

Oats,  I,        „ 


.  7    0| 

.  3  m 

.  2    9 
13    8f 


13    9 

It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  your  readers  that  the 
57th  dause  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  (6  and  7 
Wm.  IV.  c.  71)  directs  that  the  amount  of  rent  charge 
shall  be  divided  into  three  portions,  and  that  every  rent 
charge  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  value  of  such  number  of 
imptfisl  bushels  and  d^"«*y^  parts  of  an  imperial 
bushel  of  wheat,  barl^,  and  oats,  as  the  same  would 
have  purchased  at  the  average  prices  for  seven  years 
ending  Thursday  before  Christmas,  1835,  in  case  one- 
third  part  of  such  rent  chaige  had  been  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  wheat,  one-third  part  thereof  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bariey,  and  the  remaining  one-third  part 
thereof  in  the  purchase  of  oats. 

in  conformity  with  the  above  we  find  that  j^lOO  ex- 
pended hi  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  would  purchase  the 
following  quantities,  vis., 


Inp.  bush. 
One-tiiird,  or  ^^33  6  8  in  wheat,  at  7s.  0^- 

per  imp.  bush.,  is  equivalent  to    94,955,489 

One-third,  or£33  6  8  in  bariey, at  Ss.  ll^d. 

per  imp.  bosh.,  is  equivalent  to  ..••••  168,421,052 
One-third,  or  £SZ  6  8  in  oats,  at  28.  9d. 

per  imp.  bush,  is  equivalent  to 242,424,242 

It  is  evident,  therefi)re,  that  the  rent  charge  cannot  be 
considered  a  money  payment  of  ;£100,  but  only  such  e 
sum  as  the  above  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
are  equivalent  to,  according  to  the  average  prices  for 
seven  years  to  the  preceding  Christmas. 

The  average  prices  for  seven  years  to  Christmu  last, 
as  published  in  the  London  €fozette  of  Jan.  1,  1847, 

were  as  fi>Uow8 : 

•.  d. 

Wheat 7  0}    per  imp.  bush. 

Barley 4  0  „ 

Oats 2  8i 

It  is  not  alone  suflldent  to  compare  the  average 
prices,  but  also  to  value  the  number  of  bushels  of  each 
sort  of  grain  as  determined  under  the  57th  clause,  as 
follows; 

£  f.  d. 
94,955,489  hnp.  bush,  of^  wheat,  at  7s.  O^d., 

ise^valentto 33    8    7| 

168,421,052  imp.  bush,  of  bariey,  at  4s.  Od., 

is  equivalent  to ;  33  13    8 

242,424,242  imp.  bush,  of  oata,  at  9s.  8id., 

U  equivalent  to 32  16    6f 

Value  of  £100  of  rent  charge  for  1847 . . . .  99  18  lOi 

Showing  that  the  larger  quantity  of  oats  being  at  a 
lower  average  price  than  the  basis  average  of  1835, 
more  than  counterbalances  the  excess  in  the  price  ^of 
wheat  and  barley.        I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  M.  Willich. 
25,  St^olk-Mtreet,  Pall  Mail,  ilfarcA  20, 1847. 


EXTBAOKDINARY  CUBE  OF  A  PUBKPBBAL 
FEVER  IK  A  COW.— The  foUowing  case  may  pronre  inte- 
restisig  to  our agriealtuial  readers  at  this  season:  "On  the  1st 
March  one  of  my  cows  calved,  and  appeared  afterwaidi  to  be. 
quite  well  On  the  foUowing  monung,  to  my  surpriie,  the 
was  dovn  and  unable  to  rise,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  quite 
miconacioiis  of  everything ;  ears  and  muisle  quite  cold,  her 
head  turned  back  to  her  side,  and  to  every  appearsnoe  a 
speedy  death  was  inevitable.  I  sent  for  C.  S.  Green,  veteri- 
nary torgeon  at  Fershoie,  who,  on  his  arrival,  pronooneed  it  a 
hopeless  ease,  but  wished  to  try  tiie  eflfects  of  a  compoond  of 
ethv,  wilhoatharties,  wbieh  I  agreed  to^  and  by  the  repeated 
adsBinisteriBV  of  those  medicines,  ia  36  hoars  after  its  being 
first  adminisleied  she  got  np  and  bagan  leeding.  On  the 
eighth  day  she  was  pfoooanced  to  be  quite  wdl.  Having  lost 
a  case  four  years  ago,  by  the  same  disease,  which  was  medi- 
cally treated,  and  from  knowing  it  to  be  a  very  fatal  disease,  in 
ftituie  I  shall  be  enabled  to  have  recourse  to  a  preventive.'*— 
William  Doughty,  Kinnersley,  near  Severn,  Stoke. 
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PEAT-CHARCOAL  AND  AUTUMN  PLANTING 

DISEASE. 


ANTIDOTES  TO  THE   POTATO 


Sir, — Allow  me  to  state  a  fact  highly  creditable  to  the 
foresight  and  agricultaral  information,  &c.,  of  your 
journal,  which  may  perhaps  senre  many  parties  hereafter 
in  availing  themselTes  of  your  usually  leading  and  early 
suggestions  ;  and  this  is  the  more  desirable,  as  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  fanning  class  generally  are  averse 
to  change  from  old  habits,  or  to  adopt  new  ideas ;  and 
hence,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  the  very  evil  we  ore  now 
suffering  under  as  regards  the  potato. 

About  a  month  before  the  potato  commissioners 
commenced  their  labours  in  Ireland  (November  1845),  I 
laid  before  the  late  Government  teicta  to  show  that 
autumn  planting  was  the  natural  prevention  to  the  dis- 
ease of  Uie  potato,  and  that  the  use  of  charcoal  as  a 
manure  was  the  natural  cure.  The  reason  is,  autumn  is 
nature's  time  for  planting,  and  seed  then  placed  in  the 
ground  receives  nature's  protection;  which,  as  events 
have  proved,  and  will  ever  prove,  is  far  beyond  man's  : 
while  seed  placed  in  a  pit  (man's  protection),  where  the 
temperature  is  always  above  the  natural  temperature  of 
the  season,  shoots  forth  and  yields  its  vital  principle 
uselessly  in  continuous  growth  until  spring  \,  and  when 
then  placed  in  the  ground  to  produce  fruit  (all  its  shoots 
having  been  first  struck  off,  it  becomes  the  weak  and 
powerless  parent  of  a  diseased  offspring.  Then,  as  to 
the  '*  cure,"  charcoal  contains  that  carbonaceous  princi- 
ple which  the  disease  (caused  by  constitutional  weakness) 
has  taken  from  the  plant ;  and  if  given  plentifully  to  the 
root,  will  yield  back  the  want,  and  give  health  in  its 
place.  Thus,  my  simple  theory  is — ''  To  give  to  nature 
nature's  due." 

During  the  labours  of  the  potato  commissioners  in 
Dublin,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  them,  on  a  refer- 
ence from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  me  respecting  the 
mode  of  producing  some  meal  and  flour  from  diseased 
potatoes,  which  I  subsequently-  carried  into  effect  at  the 
South  Union  Workhouse,  for  Government ;  and  I  feel 
it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  they  in  one  of  their  reports 
recommended  then  autumn  planting  (unfortunately,  how- 
ever, without  stating  the  theory  for  the  recommenda- 
tion) ;  but  I  regret  to  add  they  did  not  include  the  use 
of  charcoal. 

Finding  that  no  results  arose  from  their  recom- 
mendation,  early  in  the  following  year  I  submitted  the 
same  theory  and  proofs  to  the  ''  Royal  Dublin  Society" 
and  the  "  Royd  Agricultural  Society  of  England" 
which*  I  had  previously  done  to  the  Irish  Government; 
and  subsequently  I  gave  the  leading  points  to  your 
oumalj  conceiving  that  I  would  not  be  justified  in  with- 
holding from  the  public  facts  which  I  had  proved  incon- 
testibly. 

It  was  your  judgment  only,  permit  me  to  say, 
which  discovered  then,  what  has  dnce  been  borne  out 


by  some  of  the  most  leading  authorities  of  the  day ; 
and  I  believe  that  to  your  journal  is  due  the  first  dis- 
semination of  means  which  I  do  not  hesitate  a  moment 
to  assert  will,  if  carried  out  with  integrity,  protect  Uie 
potato  from  the  present  disease.  Therefore  I  feel  it  is 
but  right  to  bear  testunony  to  the  frict ;  and  had  the  re- 
comm  sndations  you  published  been  followed,  we  should 
have  been  spared  all  contests  as  to  '*  fungi,"  "  g^Bcn 
fly,"     **  miasma,"  and,    though    last    not  least,    the 

aphis  vastator"— one  and  all  being  ^eeU  of  the  dis- 
ease, not  etnues. 

How  slowly  iruiki  travel !  In  1845  these  facts  were 
stated.  It  was  July,  1846,  when  it  first  appeared  that 
Baton  Liebig  declared  carbon  (soot)  to  be  a  remedy  for 
the  potato  disease.  October,  1846,  brought  out  Mr. 
Johnson's  pamphlet,  recommending,  and  satisfocTtorily 
proving,  the  value  and  necessity  for  autumn  planting. 
Proof  upon  proof  subsequently  multiplied  in  the  public 
prints,  from  various  quarters ;  and  from  the  same  source 
came  corroborations  of  the  value  of  charcoal  as  a  manure, 
and  as  a  preservative  for  the  potato  in  pits.  Tliea  came 
Professor  Lindley's  opinion  (one  of  the  potato  commis- 
sioners). He  says,  in  the  Oardener$'  Ckraniele  (Nov. 
21,  1846),  in  reply  to  a  correspondent : — "  Charcoal. — 
Use  it  to  your  onion  and  potato  crop  in  pr^ertnet : 
but  it  suits  everything"  !  How  unlucky  he  did  not  say 
so,  when  he  was  a  potato  commissioner !  And  from  that 
period  to  the  present  corroboration  after  corroboratiaB 
comes  of  its  value  as  a  manure ;  as  Dr.  Lmdlef  properiy 
says,  **  for  everything,*' 

After  this  we  have  the  valuable  publication  of  "  Dr. 
Parkin"  on  the  potato  disease ;  and  he  gives  directions 
so  similar  to  what  I  have  already  published  that  I  quote 
them : — *'  The  layer  of  charcoal  in  the  drills  should  not 
be  less  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  or  if  planted  with 
a  dibble,  a  handful!  may  be  placed  in  each  hole."  And 
Dr.  Lindley  in  his  critique  states:—'*  His  (Dr.  Parkin's) 
recommendations  are  the  most  jndidous  we  have  seen." 

But  I  need  not  go  on,  the  fact  has  been  proved  ;  and 
your  journal  has,  I  believe,  aooomplished  this  great 
good;  for  it  has  brought  out  what  would  otherwise 
have  perhaps  remained  a  dead  letter  for  a  much  longer 
time. 

It  might  be  deemed  egotism  if  I  allude  to  the  het 
that  my  publications  in  your  paper  were  tiie  first  that 
appeared  upon  the  subject ;  but  as  all  writers  have  so 
carefully  forgotten  the  circumstance,  perhaps  I  had 
better  do  so,  too.  However,  I  send  you  the  two  essays 
written  at  the  time  I  have  named,  which  are  at  your 
service  for  the  Farmer^e  Magazine  of  next  month. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Noitingham*ei,t  Dublin,  Your  obedient  lervant, 

April,  1847.  Jaspxb  W.  Roobks* 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— MONTHLY    DISCUSSION. 

SUBJECT— "THE    ACTION    OF    CHEMICAL    MANURES,    AND   THE   BEST   METHOD 
OF   MAKING    FARM.YARD    DUNG." 


The  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  London  Farmers' 
Club  took  place  at  the  Clab-Honse,  Blackfriars,  on 
Monday,  April  12,  having  been  postponed  from  the 
previons  week,  on  account  of  the  Easter  holidays.  The 
subject  appointed  for  discussion  was  '*The  action  of 
Chemical  Manures,  and  the  best  method  of  Making 
Farm -yard  Dung." 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said : 
Gentlemen,  before  we  enter  on  the  discussion  appointed 
for  this  evening,  I  must  claim  your  indulgence  while  I 
address  you  on  some  matters  relating  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  club.  Since  the  last  monthly  meetmg  the 
Committee  felt  it  their  duty  to  summon  the  members  to 
a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  Poor  Law  Settlement.  Since  that  occasion  some 
bbscrrations  have  appeared  in  the  papers  which  have  es- 
pecial reference  to  me  as  your  Chairman,  and  also  to 
the  decision  at  which  we  arrived.  I  did  at  first  think  it 
would  be  right  for  me  to  reply  to  the  letter  which  ap- 
peared from  our  friend  Mr.  Baker  in  reference  to  that 
meeting;  but  upon  mature  reflection  I  considered  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  me  to  make  the  remarks  which 
occur  to  me  at  this  meeting.  I  think  that  that  course 
will  be  most  for  the  interests  of  the  Club,  and  it  will 
certainly  be  most  in  accordance  with  my  own  feelings 
(Hear,  hear).  The  letter  of  our  fnend  caused  a  short 
paragraph  to  appear  in  Beli't  Weekly  Meisenger :  and  I 
regret  exceedingly  that  our  friend  3e//>  Meesenper  took 
the  view  which  it  did  upon  that  subject  (Hear,  hear).  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that  the  meeting  which  was  held 
was  not  an  unimportant  one.  Ever  since  I  have  been  your 
Chairman  I  have  taken  eare  to  number  the  parties  who 
have  attended  your  meetings,  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
the  meeting  in  question  consisted  of  forty  individuals, 
and  that  we  also  had  the  signatures  of  upwards  of  sixty 
more;  when  I  further  tell  you  that  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed  was  that  of  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  the 
Club,  and  ask  you  to  take  into  consideration  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  those  who  could  not  attend  but  who 
have  expressed  to  me  their  sentiments  upon  this  subject, 
I  must  ask  you  to  regard  the  resolution  passed  that 
evening  as  a  resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Club  (Hear,  hear).  I  need  not  go 
any  further  into  this  question,  for  you  are  well 
aware  that  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your 
Chairman  I  shall  fidrly  and  impartially  maintain 
the  duties  of  that  office,  and  do  what  I  consider 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  Club  (cheers).  The 
next  subject  I  have  to  bring  before  you  is  that  of  the 
Tenant-right  Committee,  llie  Committee  have  been 
very  active  ever  since  their  appdntment,  and  they  have 
this  day  reported  to  the  Goienl  CommitM  thdr  opi- 


nion of  the  altered  Bill  of  Mr.  Pusey  >ith  regard  to 
tenant-right.  It  is  my  duty  to  state  that  the  General 
Committee  have  unanimously  resolved  that  an  address 
shall  be  prepared  for  circulation  amongst  the  mem. 
bers  of  the  Farmers'  Club  and  of  the  local  Clubs, 
requesting  them  to  secure  the  support  of  the  tenant- 
farmers  throughout  the  country  in  carrying  out 
the  Tenant-right  Bill  (Hear,  hear).  That  f^as  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Committee  this  day.  I  need 
not  say  that  all  we  ask  as  practical  farmers  is  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  should  give  us  that  which 
they  have  already  obtained  for  themselves  (cheers)— 
that  the  floating  capital  of  the  kingdom  employed  on  the 
land,  which  certainly  amounts  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  fixed  capital  (Hear,  hear),  should  have  the 
same  consideration  as  is  given  to  the  property  of 
landlords  (Hesr  hear).  This  is  a  question  which  will 
bear  the  light  of  day ;  and  the  more  the  public  go  into 
the  question,  the  more  clearly  will  they  see  that  we  are 
only  asking  what  we  are  fairly  and  justly  entitled  to 
(Hear  hear).  Another  subject  which  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  bring  before  you  is  also  one  of  great  interest.  The 
committee  have  made  arrangements  for  the  next  monthly 
discussion  being  the  removid  of  Smithfield  market  (Hear 
hear).  That  is  a  subject  which  deeply  affects  us  as 
graziers :  it  affects  the  public,  it  affects  this  great  metro- 
polis, and  I  feel  persuaded  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
discussion  you  will  meet  in  considerable  numbers  and 
express  your  views  in  a  firm  and  decided  manner  (Hear 
hear).  I  shall  now,  gentlemen,  make  way  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  evening.  It  is  one  to  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  listen  with  very  great  attention — one  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country.  I 
am  happy,  gentlemen,  to  introduce  to  you  our  friend 
Mr.  Nesbit,  who  has  certainly  done  good  service  in  that 
particular  branch  of  chemistry  which  applies  to  agri- 
cultural manures ;  and  I  feel  persuaded,  from  the  lec- 
tures which  he  has  delivered,  and  which  have  met  so 
much  approval,  that  we  shall  have  an  interesting  address 
from  him  this  evening.  The  first  portion  of  that  address 
will  relate  to  the  action  of  chemical  manures ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that,  as  practical  men,  we 
need  the  aid  of  chemists  and  scientific  men  generally  to 
instruct  us  in  the  proper  application  of  those  manures. 
Much  money  is  being  expended  in  connection  with  that 
subject  in  the  present  day ;  and  a  very  large  part  of  it  is 
expended  uselessly,  and  a  considerable  portion  not  in 
the  most  judicious  manner.  We  are  all  anxious  to  be 
enlightened  on  that  part  of  the  subject.  The  other  point 
is  "  The  best  method  of  makmg  farm-yard  dung."  Most 
of  OS  will  be  ready  to  admit  that  we  are  all  guilty  with 
regard  to  the  management  of  our  fiurm-yard  dung.    A 
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great  number  of  the  farmers  of  thU  kingdom  waste  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  manure  hj  improper 
management ;  and  while  the  first  part  of  the  subject  will 
have  reference  to  the  scientific  question,  I  feel  sure  the 
latter  portion  will  lead  to  a  practical  and  useful  discus- 
sion (Hear  hear). 

Ma.  Baker  said,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  para- 
graph like  that  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  having  ap- 
peared in  Bell* 8  Messenger :  I  saw  nothing' there  myself 
but  the  letter  in  explanation  of  my  own  views.  Let  me 
impress  on  the  meeting  that  I  had  no  personal  feeling 
in  the  course  I  took.  I  only  explained  my  views  on 
the  subject  because  I  was  charged  with  having  boen  a 
party  to  a  decision  in  Committee  differing  from  the 
opinion  which  I  expressed  in  the  general  meetmg  THear 
hear).  It  happened  that  when  the  decision  was  come  to 
In  committee,  I  had  left  the  meeting.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
pity  I  did  so.  I  must  say,  however,  I  did  think  it  rather 
inconsistent  that  a  subject  like  that  should  be  decided  in 
oommlttee,  and  that  a  general  meeting  should  afterwards 
be  called  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  NssBiT  then  row  and  said :  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen,  It  is  with  very  great  pleasurethat  I  rise  this 
evening  to  bring  under  your  notiee  a  subject  which  you 
vrill  all  agree  with  me  is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
can  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  agricultu- 
ral world.  You  will  give  me  leave,  however,  to  change 
the  form  of  the  notice,  and  instead  of  commencing  with 
the  action  of  chemical  manures,  to  b^gin  with  fieuu-yard 
dung.  Allow  me  to  say,  before  I  proceed,  that  the  in- 
quiry into  this  subject  cannot  be  conducted  properly  by 
any  scientific  man  by  himself,  or  by  any  scientific  men  by 
themselves,  or  by  any  practical  men  acting  alone ;  there 
is  required  aunion  of  science  and  practice  in  order  that 
the  matter  may  be  fully  understood ;  scientific  men  and 
practical  men  must  bring  their  knowledge  to  bear 
equally  in  order  to  get  at  the  truth.  Now,  it  has  been 
known  for  ages  that  the  refuse  of  vegetables  and  the  ex- 
crements  of  animals,  when  applied  to  the  land,  have  given 
it  increased  productive  power ;  that  is  to  say,  that  land 
which  would  only  produce  a  certain  limited  crop  in  its 
existing  state,  would  produce  an  increased  amount  of 
crop  if  certain  vegetable  substances  or  animal  excrements 
were  applied.  Now,  this  is  what  is  called  manuring. 
The  fact  has  been  perfectly  well  known  that  these  sub- 
stances do  act  beneficially  in  the  v^getabls  world.  But 
the  questbn  is,  why  and  how  do  they  do  so.  I  want  to 
attempt,  first  to  illuatrate  these  points,  and  then  after< 
wards  to  show  what  are  the  best  means  of  preparing  all 
these  animal  and  vegetable  substances  for  the  reproduce 
tion  of  vegetable  life.  You  will  observe  that  all  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  will,  when 
exposed  to  moisture,  decompose :  a  certain  action  takes 
place,  and  these  bodies  decompose  and  lessen  in  weight* 
This  action  goes  on,  not  only  in  the  case  of  moist  hay 
and  straw,  but  also  in  that  of  wood.  While  this  action 
proceeds,  wluch  is  caused  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  with  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  vegetable 
fibre,  these  substances  are  aent  into  the  air  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  add  and  water.  If  you  take  a  quantity  of 
hay,  you  vrill  find  that  by  the  ilow  and  gradual  action 


of  the  air  heat  is  generated,  and  if  it  be  left  ia  tUt 
state,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  heat  wiU  caiiw  it  ui 
burst  into  a  flame.  Now,  the  making  manures  with 
vegetable  matters  diifeit  not  from  this  action,  exoq>t 
that  you  never  aUow  tiie  tctbn  to  rise  ao  high  as  to 
cause  inflammatory  effects.  Yon  arrest  the  action  bj 
keeping  out  the  air;  and  the  substances  tfaos  prodnced 
will,  weight  for  weight,  be  of  greater  value  for  manuie 
than  the  v^^etable  substances  of  which  they  are  made. 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  a  almilar  effect 
is  produced  in  a  similar  aetion  in  the  case  of  tbe  excre- 
ments of  animals.  In  the  case  of  animala  wfaidi  cat 
vegetable  substancea— for  instance,  sheep  or  ozeD-« 
certain  amount  of  vegetable  matter  is  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem. If  it  be  afnll  grown  animal,  the  chief  actum  thst 
takes  place  is  that  a  portion  of  the  food  is  ooosumed  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  taken  in  by  the  lungs,  and  tfaia  for 
the  purpose  ofprodudng  animal  heat.  Yon  are  awaic 
that  animala  always  have  a  temperature  many  degreei 
above  that  of  tbe  air  in  which  they  live.  For  many 
years  it  was  a  problem  how  thia  temperatnre  vraa  pro- 
duced; but  recent  experiments  have  pnnred  that  it  is 
by  the  consumption  of  food,  that  exactly  as  oommon 
wood  consumed  in  a  fire-grate  produces  heat,  ao  a  portion 
of  the  food  taken  by  the  animal  produces  that  heat  which 
is  neoeasary  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  animal 
functions.  Now,  you  will  observe^that  in  the  previous  case 
which  I  have  mentioned,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  acting  on 
moist  vegetable  substances  produces  the  aame  effect, 
carbonic  add  (carbon  and  oxygen)  and  water  (kydrogea 
and  oxygen)  being  equally  found  in  the  exhalation  firaa 
manure  heaps,  the  air  in  the  chtmiwy»  or  the  «xpired 
breath  of  an  animal.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  teD 
yon  all  the  variety  of  effiscts  which  are  prodooed  in  the 
animal  system  by  the  digestion  of  the  food ;  but  the 
result  is  that  the  excrements  contain  the  whole  of  the 
mineral  denMots,  but  a  lessened  amount  of  die  ni- 
trogen, carbon,  and  hydrogen,  of  the  vegetable 
There  is  hi  reality,  then,  vary  little  difference  1 
the  ultimate  resnlte  of  the  deoompodtion  of  vegetsbfe 
matter  in  a  heap  by  itself,  and  tbe  paaaing  of 
matter  through  the  bodiea  of  animala,  and 
their  excremeate  both  liquid  and  aolid*  Now  these 
excremente  of  animala  and  thia  deeompoaed  Tcietabk 
matter  have  ever  been  found  benefidd  to  the  land. 
S1^lpoee  we  take  a  crop  of  tares  or  a  crop  of  wheat : 
here  ia  a  crop  which  has  grown  in  the  land,  wbicb  fase 
sdaedbold  of  nUnerd  matters,  and  has  taken  tte  pntaah, 
soda,  limoi  phoephorio  add,  and  other  subotanoee  wbkh 
it  requirea;  it  has  taken  from  dr  and  water  its 
carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  its  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
Ibis  oropf  when  deoomposed  into  a  manure,  will  by  the 
operation  lose  a  portion  of  its  organic  matter  {  and  if 
there  be  no  washing  away  it  will  loae  noUuqg  dse. 
The  consequence  is,  that  when  yen  put  thia  deoompoeed 
vegetable  matter  back  on  land  firom  whidi  yon  deaiie  to 
grow  new  vegeteble  matter,  yon  pat  back  nearly  the 
same  aubetaaoei  wbicb  the  vigetablea  bad  taken  before, 
andbadahown  to  be  essential  to  tfaeir  exteteocei  and 
these  yea  raatorei  ia  order  to  provide  for  the  i 
ofnewplaati.  It  ia  tbe  MuaawiA  food  given  to  i 
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Wheo  you  giv^food  to  antmaU,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
are  liberated  bf  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the 
■ystem.  The  other  mattersi  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
nitrogen^  the  rest  of  the  carboni  and  the  hydrogeni  and  the 
whole  of  the  mineFal  matteri»  are  given  out  in  the  liqoid 
and  aoltd  exorementa— the  eoluble  in  the  liquid,  the  in- 
lolnble  in  the  lolid  excrements.  U,  indeed,  the  animals 
be  fattening,  a  certain  portion  will  be  taken  in  that  way ; 
and  you  most  deduct  ao  much  more  on  that  account ; 
but  otherwise  you  would  have  nearly  the  whole  given 
back  egain,  after  deducting  the  amount  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  given  out  in  the  form  of  respiration.  You 
will  see  at  once,  then,  that  it  is  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  itself  that  yon  derive  all  those  manures  which 
are  so  usefully  applied  to  reproduce  vegetable  life.  It 
is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  nature  of  those  ele- 
mentary substanoes  of  which  vegetables  are  found  to 
consist.  We  shall  then  know  what  elementary  bodies 
are  essential  to  vegetable  life.  The  substances  found 
in  vegetables  are  divided  into  two  varieties.  If  you 
take  a  quantity  of  any  vegetabls  matter,  and  bum 
it,  a  certain  portion  will  go  into  the  air -» that 
portion  is  called  organic }  while  another  portion, 
which  is  left,  is  called  inorganic.  The  inorganic  is  that 
portion  which  is  taken  from  the  land ;  while  the  organic 
is  that  of  which  the  chief  part  was  taken  from  the  air, 
either  by  the  plant  which  you  have  burnt,  or  by  a  pre* 
vious  plant  It  is  well  that  we  should  dearly  under- 
stand the  terms  *' organic''  and  'Mnorganic"  I  am 
lecturing  to  you  as  if  you  were  schoolboys;  and  my 
reason  for  doing  so  is  that  all  present  may  understand  the 
matter ;  though,  no  doubt,  many  gentlemen  in  this  room 
are  well  acquainted  with  this  subject.  I  would  say,  then, 
that  the  inoiganic  matters  are  mineral  matten,  and  that 
the  organic  are  those  which  can  be  burnt  out  by  red 
heat.  Of  the  inorganic  matters  there  are  eight  or  tsn. 
We  have  lime,  with  which  everybody  is  familiar;  we 
have  soda,  contained  in  salt ;  we  have  potash,  found  in 
wood  aahes ;  we  have  suiphurio  acid,  or  common  oil  of 
vitriol,  whidi  is  found  in  tiie  soil  in  the  shape  of  gypsum ; 
we  have  phosphoric  acid,  found  in  bones;  we  have 
muriatic  add,  which  is  found  in  ccmimon  salt ;  and  we 
have  silica,  or  sand,  which  is  essential  to  all  the  straw 
plants.  I  think  that  one  of  the  great  leqnirements  of 
the  present  day  is  to  procure  silica  in  suffioieiit  strength 
to  aul  the  stalk,  so  that  it  may  be  enabled  to  bear  a  good 
ear  of  wheat;  and  I  Urn  trying  some  experiments  with 
that  view.  These  mineral  matters  are  sometimes  sup- 
plied in  sufficient  quantity  by  the  soil;  but  in  many 
cases  they  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  ftrmer.  The 
organic  substanoes  are  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen.  The  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  always  sup- 
plied by  water;  the  carbon  is,  I  bdleve,  primarily  sup- 
plied by  the  air ;  the  nitrogen,  though  supplied  in  many 
cases  by  the  air,  yet  is  often  required  to  be  supplied  by 
the  &rmer.  I  believe  that  some  plants  have  the  power 
of  taking  all  they  want  from  the  air ;  I  believe  that 
others  cannot,  firom  the  natnro  of  theur  constitution, 
derive  from  the  air  all  that  they  need.  The  various  sub- 
stances thus  mentioned  are  chose  which  plants  requivi, 
and  whioh  ought  to  be  UMd«    NowintiiepM|^aiatkmof 


farm-yard  dung  there  are  two  or  three  points  worthy  to 
be  observed.  The  first  is  that  many  of  these  substances 
are  soluble.  Now  the  common  way  of  preparing  farm- 
yard  dung  everybody  is  acquainted  with :  a  large  mass 
of  straw  and  excrement  is  allowed  to  rot  in  the  midst  of 
a  quantity  of  water,  where,  instead  of  a  genial  heat  being 
produced,  it  is  washed  by  the  water,  which,  saturated 
with  soluble  matter,  is  allowed  to  run  to  an  ad- 
joining brook;  as  if  the  fanner  intended  to  wash  his 
manure  to  make  it  look  clean.  Nay,  more:  I  have, 
in  some  cases,  seen  the  matter  running  into  an  adjoining 
horse-pood  from  which  the  poor  animals  are  obliged  to 
drink.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  everywhere  those  sub- 
stances  are  most  easily  lost,  which  are  the  most  valuable. 
A  quantity  of  dung  thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
will  lose  its  potash,  its  soda,  the  greater  part  of  its  am- 
monia, iti  soluble  salts  of  lime,  in  finct,  only  the  insolu- 
ble and  comparatively  worthless  parts  will  be  left  be- 
hind. I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that 
parties  who  allow  these  things  to  waste,  lose,  if  they 
have  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  from  jfSOO  or 
jf  400  per  annum.  I  believe  that  by  saving  them  they 
would  have  an  increased  crop,  equal  to  much  more  than 
that  amount  per  annum*  There  are  many  ways  of  mak- 
ing manure  heaps.  Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  make 
layen  of  animal  excrements  with  straw,  on  a  mould 
bottom ;  to  lay  diereon  a  fbot  or  so  of  manure,  and 
strew  a  little  gypsum  over  that,  and  sometimes  a  little 
mould ;  then  another  layer,  and  so  on;  covering  the  whole 
with  six  or  eight  inches  of  ditdi  stuff.  Now,  in  that 
case^not  turning  it  too  often,  for  that  does  a  great  deal 
of  damsge,  it  sllows  too  great  an  action  to  take  place, 
and  you  lose  too  much  of  the  ammonia—if  it  be  not 
too  heavy  to  allow  of  a  tiiui2/  amount  of  heat,  I  believe 
that  hi  a  little  time  you  will  find  the  lower  parts  enough 
decomposed,  with  the  loss  of  a  very  small  amount  of 
ammonia,  or  other  organic  matter.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  means  of  retaining  the  urine  which  flows 
from  the  cattle.  This  will  be  best  done  by  baring  tanks 
for  it  to  run  Into,  and  the  floors  ought  to  be  strewed 
with  gypsum  every  morning  to  prevent  any  loss.  Pro- 
videnoe  has  so  ordered  it  tliat  nitrogenous  matten 
do  not  oomo  out  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
which  is  of  an  acrid  nature,  but  in  the 
form  of  urea,  which  is  quite  mUd  in  comparison,  and 
which  immediately  it  has  been  ejected  from  the  body  be- 
gins to  turn  into  carbonate  of  ammonia*  When  the  de- 
composed urea  begins  to  turn  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  you  have  a  substance  produced  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly volatile;  but  by  an  admixture  of  gypsum, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  not  volatile,  is  formed.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  those  gentlemen  who  do 
not  take  good  care  of  their  liquid  manures  do  exceed* 
ingly  wrong,  and  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  farms.  It  has  been  computed  by 
liebig  that  a  pound  of  good  urine  is  peifectly  equid 
to  the  production  of  a  pound  of  good  wheat,  and 
I  believe  that  experience  bean  out  that  calculation. 
Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trimmingham,  near  Norwich,  has 
for  some  yean  adopted  the  plan  of  box-feeding  his 
oattle  I  and  having  seen  it  in  opention,  I  think  the 
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plan,  for  the  purposes  both  of  feeding  the  animals  and 
making  the  manure,  is  an  excsedingly  good  one.  The 
boxes  used  by  Mr.  'Wames  appear  to  answer  the  purpose 
extremely  well^  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  There  is  a  quan- 
tity of  straw  laid  under  the  bullocks  in  the  boxes ;  there 
is  a  regular  gangway  at  the  heads  of  the  bullocks ;  and 
the  bullocks  are  fed  with  linseed,  turnips,  and  other 
things,  which  are  boiled  in  order  to  prepare  them  pro- 
perly for  their  use.  Care  is  always  taken  to  put  suffi- 
cient straw  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure,  and  gypsum  is 
also  occasionally  added.  Before  I  went  there  I  thought 
the  bullock  must  under  such  circumstances  become 
mired,  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  least.  Mr.  Wames, 
by  the  plan  which  he  adopts,  retains  everything  which 
is  useful,  and  allows  nothing  to  be  washed  away  which 
can  be  beneficially  applied  on  his  farm.  I  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  that  Mr.  Wames's  method  ia  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  in  this  matter  that  I  have 
yet  seen  in  practical  operation.  There  is  no  loss  of 
ammonia — ^the  gypsum  prevents  that;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  Mr.  Wames  fattens  a  greater  number  of 
bullocks  per  acre  than  any  other  gentleman  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted.  I  am  sure  that  if  any  of  you  were  to 
call  upon  that  gentleman  at  Trimmingham,  near  North 
Walsham,  he  would  bs  happy  to  give  you  the  fullest  in- 
formation. Another  point  with  regard  to  farm-yard 
dung  is  that  it  will  differ  as  the  vegetables  of  which  it  is 
made  differ.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  one  animal 
feeding  on  chopped  straw,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
and  another  beast  fed  on  beans;  you  wiH  have 
a  very  different  kind  of  manure  produced  from  the  beans 
to  that  from  the  straw.  In  short,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  will  be  that  of  the  manure.  N6w  it  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  sseds  contain  a  greater  quantity 
of  mineral  matter,  and  also  of  nitrogenous,  that  iato  say, 
of  ammoniacal  matter,  than  any  other  part  of  a  plant. 
It  happens  that  in  our  agriculture  we  want  chiefly  to 
grow  seeds,  and  that  other  crops  are  made  comparatively 
subservient  to  that  object.  If  you  use  oil-cake  and 
other  substances  of  that  kind,  you  are  merely  increasing 
the  value  of  your  manure,  because  yon  are  taking  the 
fteed  of  another  farm,  and  using  its  constituents  for  the 
growth  of  your  own.  The  value  of  dung  will  therefore 
be  increased  by  the  use  of  the  seeds  of  plants.  You  are 
well  aware  of  the  use  of  rape-cake  as  a  manure ;  that  is 
merely  used  on  account  of  its  producmg  manure  which 
is  exceedingly  beneficial  to  Uie  land.  One  cause  of 
difference  between  manures  is  connected  with  the  age  of 
the  animals  whose  excrements  are  used  for  manure. 
The*  value  of  the  manures  depends  greatly  on  whether 
the  animal  be  old  or  young.  If  an  animal  be  young,  he 
must  take  out  more  from  the  food  on  which  he  subsists 
than  he  would  if  he  were  old.  If  yon  take  a  number  of 
stock  lambs  which  are  growing,  and  have  to  procure 
firom  somewhere  their  bones  and  flesh,  you  will  discover 
that  they  rob  their  food,  not  only  of  the  organic  consti- 
tuents, but  also  of  the  mineral  ingredients ;  and  you 
will  find,  if  you  inquire,  that  the  manure  derived  firom 
young  stock,  or  from  cows  giving  milk,  is  far  less  valu- 
able than  that  which  is  produced  from  the  same 
quantity  of  food  fed  by  old  stock.    I  may  mention  a 


singular  instance  which  occurred  near  Maidstone.  A 
gentleman  applied  some  guano  to  lus  ho^ps  with  the  very 
best  result ;  he  obtained  a  great  increase  in  his  hops  bj 
the  application  of  about  five  cwt.  His  next  nelghboar 
bought  some  of  the  very  same  kind  of  guano,  and  ap< 
plied  it  to  hifl  hops,  and  with  no  result.  The  farms  ad. 
joined  each  other :  the  land  was  the  same  in  quality ; 
yet,  while  in  the  one  case  the  guano  did  every  thins 
that  was  wanting,  in  the  other  it  did  nothing  at  all.  I 
was  lecturing  at  Maidstone  soon  after,  and  I  had  thu 
question  put  to  me  by  the  gentleman  who  had  bees 
successful :  **  How  ia  this,  Mr.  Nesbit  ?  I  bought  some 
guano,  and  put  it  on  ten  acres  of  my  hop-ground,  and 
got  a  very  good  result.  I  supplied  my  neighbour  widi 
some  guano  from  the  same  bulk,  and  this  was  pot  on 
hops  on  land  of  the  same  quality,  and  yet  obtained  no 
result  at  all  ?"  The  first  thing  I  said  to  him  was, '*  Did 
be  manure  properly  ?"  **  We  manured,"  was  the  re- 
ply, **  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  manner."  "  How?" 
I  said.  **  By  means  of  fiitted  dung,"  he  replied. 
Well,  it  seemed  quite  inexplicable.  '*  But,"  I  said, 
"  what  kind  of  beasts  do  yon  keep  ?"  «  Oh,"  he  aaid, 
"I  keep  cows."  "And  what,"  said  I,  "does  yoor 
neighbour  do?*'  "Why,  he  fats  buUockB,"was  the 
answer.  Everything  was  exphiined  at  once.  I  hap. 
pened  to  have  suspended  from  the  wall  two  diagnms 
containing  an  analysis  of  guano,  and  an  aaaljrsis  of  milk, 
and  these  immediately  showed  that  everything  oontaimd 
in  the  nulk  of  the  cows  could  be  supplied  also  by  tlie 
guano.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  cows  on  his  fam 
had  exported  all  these  valuable  ingredients  (pointiog  to 
the  diagram),  phosphate  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  nitrogen 
contained  in  the  form  of  gluten,  m  the  milk.  Bat  his 
next  neighbour,  who  fed  his  bullocks  in  a  similar  maa- 
ner  with  oilcake,  had  such  a  quantity  of  these  ma- 
terials put  into  Uie  ground  by  the  manure  of  his  stoelc, 
that  the  guano  produced  no  effect  at  all.  So  that 
you  see  the  manure  varies,  not  only  with  the  quality 
of  the  substances  supplied  for  food,  but  also  with  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  animals  employed  in  eatmg' 
There  is  another  problem  often  proposed,  vis.,  whe- 
ther manure  should  be  put  upon  land  old  or  young,  or 
at  what  season  of  the  year  should  it  be  applied  ?  There 
are  as  many  differences  of  opinion  on  that  subject  as 
there  are  different  localities  in  the  country.  Before  we 
come  to  a  decision  upon  that  question,  I  must  point  oat 
to  you  a  few  differences  which  exist  in  the  plants  grown 
by  farmers.  You  do  not  always  grow  the  same  crops; 
there  is  a  change:  you  have  turnips,  barley,  dofer, 
wheat,  and  so  on ;  and  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference 
between  these  several  crops.  One,  like  the  turnip,  has 
immense  leaves,  and  attains  considerable  bulk,  be- 
sides growing  quickly ;  another,  as  wheat,  is  very  alow 
and  gradual  in  its  growth.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  yoa 
ought  to  apply  the  greatest  qusntity  of  soluble  matter 
to  those  plants  which  grow  the  quickest.  You  ooght  to 
apply  the  substances  which  are  most  soluble  to  those 
plants  which  take  out  manure  most  quickly :  yon  ought 
to  apply  the  substances  which  are  least  soluble  to  those 
plants  which  take  out  the  manures  most  slowly.  Now, 
applying  that  rule,  yon  will  pwoeive  that  within  certaio 
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limits  the  more  your  manure  b  decompoied  the  more 
soluble  it  becomes.  When  you  first  lay  it  down  it  is 
nearly  insoluble;  but,  through  the  continuous  action 
which  takes  placCi  the  various  subslanoes  are  renderod 
much  more  soluble,  so  that  it  wUl  act  much  more 
quickly.  Therefore,  rotted  dung  ought  rather  to  be  used 
for  those  plants  which  you  wish  to  grow  quickly,  and 
dung  not  so  much  decomposed  for  plants  of  slower 
growth.  Now,  there  are  different  times  of  the  year  for 
putting  manure  on  the  land.  Some  will  put  it  on  in 
summer,  and  leave  the  action  of  the  air  for  the  winter. 
The  good  effect  of  that  will  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the 
dung  itself,  and  the  rain  which  falls  in  the  succeedmg 
months.  If  you  put  on  your  land  well-rotted  dung, 
and  expose  it  during  the  three  or  four  months  of 
winter  to  the  action  of  the  water  and  the  air,  I 
have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  soluble 
portions  will  be  exceedingly  liable  to  be  washed  away 
from  the  soil.  On  the  oontrsry,  if  you  put  on  in  the 
frost  long  dung,  you  will  not  be  so  likely  to  suffer  loss ; 
because  the  dung  is  not  yet  suffidentiy  decomposed  to 
contain  much  solubls  matter.  I  have  now,  gentlemen, 
spoken  to  some  extent  about  the  nature  of  £urm-yard 
dung,  and  the  best  means  of  making  it.  I  will  conclude 
my  observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject  by  observing 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  farmer  is  to  prevent  on  his  fiirm 
the  loss  of  any  aubstance  which  can  by  its  decomposition 
into  manure  reproduce  vegetable  life.  For  thia  purpose 
not  only  ought  the  litter  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  but 
even  the  weeds,  which  will  sometimes  appear  even  in  the 
best  farms,  should  be  made,  by  fermentation  with  mould 
in  the  comers  of  the  fields,  to  contribute  their  share  to 
the  general  stock.  The  ferm  buildings  should  be  fur- 
nished with  shoots  or  spouts,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
the  roofs  washing  into  the  manure ;  the  streams  of  water 
sometimes  seen  running  through  the  mass  of  the  manure 
should  be  turned  into  some  other  less  destructive  chan- 
nel ;  the  horse  pond  shoold  be  kept  free  from  the  too 
frequent  irruptions,  from  the  ferm  ynd,  of  liquid  manure 
--too  valoable  for  the  land,  to  be  employed  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  poisoning  the  unfortnnate  animals  which  are 
compelled  to  drink  it ;  the  urine  from  the  horses  and 
cattle  should  be  received  into  properly  constructed  tanks, 
whence  it  can  either  be  carted  direetiy  on  to  the  fields, 
or  pumped  in  dry  weather  over  the  manure;  the  tank 
and  the  manure  heip  should  periodically  be  frirnished 
with  gypsum,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  escape 
of  ammonia ;  and  every  other  available  means  should  be 
made  use  of  to  prevent  the  slightest  waste.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions,  however,  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  go  to 
other  sources  for  manure  after  he  has  collected  all  that 
he  can  obtain  from  his  land.  After  he  has  decomposed 
all  the  snbstanoes  which  he  can  obtain  from  his  ferm,  it 
is  still  necessary  to  place  on  the  land  guano,  or  some 
other  substance.  There  are,  indeed,  two  exceptions; 
two  cases  in  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
boy  manure.  The  cases  of  exception  are  these :  where 
there  is  irrigated  land,  or  meadows  occasionslly  under 
water;  and  where  there  are  mardies  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sea,  sea-spny,  or  to  infiltrations  of  soluble 
matter  through  the  loU.    If  yon  have  five  hundred  acres 


of  meadow  land,  and  have  the  means  of  irrigating 
them,  it  is  well  known  that  those  five  hundred  acres 
will  have  the  power  of  taking  a  certain  portion  of  the 
inorganio  matter  from  the  water,  and  by  its  means  of 
abatracting  from  the  land  the  organic  matter,  and  of  thus 
producing  immense  crops.  Experiments  have  been 
tried  which  have  shewn  that,  in  the  case  of  water  con- 
taining in  solution  ten  grains  of  salt  and  four  grains  of 
carbonate  of  lime  per  gallon,  alter  the  action  of  the 
water  on  the  meadows,  there  has  been  contained  in  a 
gallon  of  the  water  only  four  grains  of  salts,  and  two 
of  carbonate  of  Ume.  The  meadows  retain,  in  feet,  a 
portion  of  the  mineral  ingredients  of  the  water  which 
runs  over  them,  and  they  will  year  by  year  furnish  a 
large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  which  if  made  into 
manure,  and  used  on  the  other  parts  of  the  farm,  will 
supply  the  whole  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  barley  and  the  wheat  from  the  arable  portion 
of  the  farm.  I  will  only  observe  now  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  ferm  being  furnished  with  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
catch  meadows,  sufficient  ingredients  will  generally  be 
obtained  therefrom  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  patting 
anything  else  on  the  ferm.  Well,  then,  the  other  case 
is  that  of  marsh  land,  so  near  to  the  sea  that  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  infiltration  of  sea-water  and  by  the  saline 
matter  brought  unto  the  land  by  the  breezes  blowing 
from  the  sea.  The  marsh  lands  being  often  bebw  high 
water,  you  can,  through  the  infiltration  of  sea-water, 
obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  mineral  ingredients  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  fiurm.  The  crops  got  from  the 
marshes  go  to  manure  the  arable  land,  and  to  replace 
tiie  substance  taken  away  by  what  is  exported  in  the 
shape  of  wheat,  &c.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  these 
two  cases,  it  is,  I  apprehend,  necessary  to  import  ma- 
nures on  the  land,  and  it  now  becomes  important  to  con* 
sider  what  shall  be  imported.  Now,  the  first  substance 
which  I  will  mention  is  bone-dust.  When  one  comes 
to  consider  the  general  state  of  the  country,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  perceive  that  the  habits  of  the  country  have, 
for  the  last  two  thousand  yean,  been  robbing  the  land  of 
one  of  its  richest  ingredients.  Of  course  plants  growing 
on  the  land  have  taken  their  bone-dust  from  the  land, 
and  animals  have  taken  their  bone-dust  from  the  vege- 
tables. It  has  been  the  habit  of  mankind,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  in  othen,  to  deposit  the  bones  of  their  species 
in  separate  receptacles,  and  to  waste  the  bones  of  other 
unimi^iM ;  so  that  there  has  been  a  continual  loss  going 
on  through  the  mineral  iogredients  of  bones  not  being 
restored  to  the  land.  The  consequence  is,  that  bone- 
dust,  or  phosphate  of  lime,  has  come  to  be  one  of  those 
ingredients  contained  in  the  least  quantity  in  the  land. 
It  is  now  something  like  fifty  yean  since  the  firet 
experiments  were  made  as  to  the  action  of  bones  upon 
land.  Bones  were  first  put  on  the  land  in  on  oily, 
greasy  state,  and  they  did  not  then  appear  to  do  much 
good.  Afterwards,  however,  they  were  put  on  after 
being  deprived  of  the  oOy  matter,  by  fermentation  with 
ashes,  and  the  best  results  followed.  Since  that  peiiod 
they  have  been  tried  in  ahnost  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  strata,  their  bene- 
ficial action  ii  aUnott  invariably  acknowledged.     There 
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are,  as  I  have  intimated,  one  or  two  strata  to  which  they 
cannot  bt  applied.  One  of  them  ii  the  malm  rook  of  Hamp- 
shire, which  is  the  upper  green  sand-stone  of  geologists. 
I  have  known  bones  to  have  been  applied  there  without 
producing  any  benefit ;  but  though  siiteen  bushela  per 
acre  have  been  applied  without  producing  any  effisct,  I 
have  known  a  much  smaller  amount  of  bones  and  sul- 
phuric add  (super-phosphate  of  lime)  to  be  very  bene* 
ficial.  Now  the  super-phosphate  is  merely  one  means 
of  making  bone  dust  more  soluble.  I  believe  that  the 
proportion  used  is  1  cwt.  of  bones,  and  \  cwt.  of 
•ulphnrio  acid.  The  action  which  takes  place  is  this  :  the 
sulphuric  acid  seises  hold  of  the  lime  of  the  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  liberates  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  add. 
Hie  first  result  is  that  the  phosphoric  add  on  eombuM- 
tion  with  a  small  portion  of  the  lime  is  rendered  much 
more  soluble.  Tbe  action  of  the  sulphuric  add  is  really 
to  powder  the  bone-dust  to  the  minutest  dividons.  When 
the  super-phosphate  of  lime  has  oontinned  for  a  few  days 
in  the  soil,  it  is  all  reduced  to  the  common  phosphate  of 
lime,  but  in  a  minute  state  of  dividon.  Well  now,  this 
I  condder  one  of  the  gpreatfet  improvements  of  modem 
times.  The  action  of  the  sulphuric  add  is  such  as  to 
bring  the  bone-dust  hito  a  much  more  findy  divided 
state  than  could  posdbly  be  brought  by  any  mechanical 
means  that  could  be  resorted  to.  Again,  there  is  nitrate 
of  soda  and  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt.  These 
have  all  been  used  as  manures  with  beneficial  effects. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  on  grass  lands,  is  found  to  stimulate 
growth;  but  if  used  for  cereal  plants,  such  as  wheat,  barley, 
or  oats,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  the  effect  is  to  throw 
down  the  crop,  and  to  cause  you  to  have  a  very  mudi 
smaller  amount  of  com.  I  have  known  many  itnsances 
in  which  the  straw  has  been  thrown  down  in  oonseqnnioe 
of  this  defect,  661bs.  to  841bs.  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda 
is  quite  suffident  Not  one  of  these  substances,  bow* 
ever,  contains  dlica,  which  is  the  great  strengthencr  of  the 
straw.  If  there  be  no  silica  the  straw  is  sure  to  be 
weak ;  the  use  of  the  dlica  is  to  make  the  straw  stand 
firm.  The  employment  of  these  substances,  then,  ex- 
cept in  minute  proportions,  for  cereal  plants,  is  not  at- 
tended with  any  great  benefit.  The  same  may  be  add 
of  nitrate  of  potash.  Saltpetre  acts  in  a  very  similar 
way  to  nitrate  of  soda ;  if  it  be  used  for  these  cereal 
plants  it  produces  a  larger  quantity  of  straw,  but  if  used 
in  too  great  a  proportion  it  throws  the  plants  down. 
Now  Ume  is  very  often  used  for  manures.  I  wish  to 
speak  carefully  with  respect  to  the  appliottion  of  that, 
because  a  more  important  point  cannot  be  touched  upon. 
Chalk  and  marl  are,  we  know,  applied  with  abundant 
success  in  a  great  many  countries.  Now  how  does  the 
effect  of  lime  differ  firom  that  of  chalk  or  marl  ?  Why, 
excepting  the  primary  effect,  not  at  all  otherwise  than 
in  reducing  the  lime  to  a  minuter  state  of  dividon. 
Common  chdk  is  carbonate  of  Ume ;  marl  contains  from 
30  to  80  per  cent,  of  it.  When  chalk  is  burnt  you  get 
the  carbonic  add  liberated,  and  caustic  or  quicklime 
left.  On  adding  water  to  quicklime,  yon  then  get  slack- 
lime,  f.  e.,  a  union  of  28  parte  of  lime  with  9  of  water. 
When  this  is  spread  abroad  and  turned  over,  in  a  lew 
days  the  whole,  by  acting  on  vsgeteble  matter  and  by 


absorbing  oaibonie  add,  is  oonverted  into  eutenateof 
lime  in  a  finer  state  of  dividon  than  tiie  finaatdudk;  it 
is  also  mora  equally  disseminated  through  the  earth,  and 
therooteofplanteean  more  easily  get  at  it.  Now  I 
believe  that  the  use  of  calcareoas  matter  in  land  is  some- 
thing more  than  merdy  to  supply  the  direct  wante  of 
plante  I  and  from  certain  experimente  it  appean  to  me 
that  calcareous  matter  is  deficient  in  a  great  number  of 
soils  to  a  gfealar  axtent  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
About  Ifi  months  dnoe,  I  published  an  analyaia  of  the 
hop  plant,  and  recommended  that  a  certain  kind  of  aaa- 
nure  should  bo  applied  to  the  bind  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  the  hop.  My  rsoommendation  has  baoa  canned 
out  in  30  or  40  eases.  Tha  mixture  was  3  cwt.  ofgaaao, 
I  cwt.  of  gypsum,  a  certain  portion  of  ooarae  aalt,  with 
U  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  potaah.  The  result  was  thnt  in  the 
whole  of  the  instanoas  referred  to,  except  two,  the  appli- 
cation was  highly  snooessfnl.  By  the  appUcatioii  of  what 
cost  3/.  10s.  per  acre  a  gentleman  obtained  435  boaheb 
of  hope  more  than  where  he  used  20  loada  of  fmnn-yard 
dung,  wUeh  oost  121.  I  sent  for  thesoUand  the  anbeoil 
where  the  manure  had  not  produced  ita  proper  effect, 
and  whan  I  came  to  examine  I  found  that  tlie  eoOs  con- 
tained aearody  an  appradabls  quantity  of  caibonate  of 
lime,  onesoUhaving  fonr  tons  in  10,000  and  the  other 
dght  fai  10,000,  a  quantity  amonntfaig  to  litdamore  than 
one-tenth  per  cant,  of  the  SOU.  Wheretha  raeiuirean- 
swers  the  best  I  found  47  tons  m  10,000.  In  all  the 
oases,  however,  to  whidi  I  refer  I  have  not  tha  alights^ 
hedtetion  in  saying  that  an  additiond  quantity  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  would  have  produoed  a  still  greater  eflbct. 
A  very  dngular  property  which  chalk  pussMSLB  is  thst 
in  certein  statss  it  poasesses  the  power  of  deoompo- 
sfaig  the  salte  of  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia,  of  retainiBf 
thdr  adda  and  liberating  thdr  bases  as  carbonates.  If 
sulphate  of  ammonia  and  dulk  (carbonate  of  line)  be 
mixed  together  and  then  made  wet  with  water  no  change 
is  produoed.  But  when  tha  water  eviqporates,  and  the 
mixture  is  merdy  slightly  moist,  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia is  quickly  liberated.  Or  if  the  dry  mixture  be 
rabbed  with  moist  sand  until  the  whole  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  moderatdy  moist  but  not  wet  soil,  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  is  speedily  set  firee.  If  commoa 
salt,  mixed  with  calcareous  matter  slightly  moisteDcd,  be 
left  for  six  or  twelve  months,  an  ettorsaoenoe  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda  will  be  found  on  the  surfeee  of  the  mixture. 
Many  other  insteness  of  similar  action  might-be  men- 
tioned, in  whidi  the  chemical  aetioo  in  a  ssoderatdj 
moist  state  is  precisely  the  rrvsrvt  of  that  whidb  it  is  ia 
a  wet  stete.  Every  one  knows  that  sulphate  of  Ubk 
(gypsum)  when  mixed  with  a  sohition  nonteming  esrbo- 
nate  of  ammonia,  as  liquid  maunie  or  urine,  will  con- 
vert the  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia,  thua  arreating  the  sscepe  of  the  volatile  ceriMmaie 
of  ammonia.  Hie  same  effect  is  produced  when  gypsna 
is  added  to  wet  or  tolerably  wet  dung.  It  ia  not,  how- 
ever, so  generally  known  that  if  by  evaporation  the 
mixtores  are  reduced  toastate  of  motstnra  not  gte  .ter  thaa 
that  of  a  good  soil  some  time  after  rdn»  that  is,  a  littk 
moist,  btttnelfoel,  a  reverse  action  will  take  piece,  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  instead  of  baing  retained,  will  hr 
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UberaM.  Thii  foot  is  mott  impoitant  in  explaining  tbe 
action  in  the  soil  of  boHi  inlphate  of  lime  and  carbonate 
of  lime.  If  sulphate  of  lime  be  on  the  soil,  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  brought  down  by  the  rain,  will,  in  contact 
with  it,  become  sulphate  of  ammonia.  When  the  rain 
ceases,  the  water  as  it  evaporates  will  carry  away  no  am- 
moniai  as  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  unlike  the  carbonate, 
thou|^  soluble,  is  not  ▼olatlle.  When  flue  growing 
weather  comes,  and  the  soil  gets  drier,  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  suffers  deoomposition,  and  liberates  carbonate 
of  amssonia  for  the  use  of  the  plants.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, if  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  added  to  a  soil  containing 
a  proper  quantity  of  ealeareous  matto'  (carbonate  of 
Ume),  the  rain  will  wash  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  into 
the  soil.  On  the  oommeneement  of  fine  weather,  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  will  suffer  deoomposition,  and  will 
be  eonverted  into  the  oarbonate  of  ammonia.  The  same 
efiects  will  take  place  in  calcareous  soils  on  the  addition 
of  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  sulphate  of  soda, 
&c. ;  carbonate  of  soda  being  liberated.  This  effect  of 
calcareous  matter  is  of  eiceedingly  great  importance  to 
be  properly  understood  with  reference  to  the  application 
of  artificial  manures,  and  even  of  ordinary  manure.  It 
is  not  diiBoult  to  prove  that  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  or  common  salt 
cannot  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  generality  of 
plants  without  undergoing  a  change.  If  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  when  used  as  a  manure,  entered  into  the  plant 
in  the  state  of  sulphate,  there  ought  to  be  pretty  nearly 
the  same  relation  between  the  nitrogen  and  sulphuric 
add  found  in  the  oiianism  of  the  plant,  and  the  nitrogen 
and  solphnrio  acid  found  in  the  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  relation  in  this  latter  instance  is  as  47  sulphuric 
acid  to  14  nitrogen ;  but  in  no  instance  in  plants  does 
this  relation  eiist,  the  quantity  qi  sulphuric  add  to  nitro- 
gen bdng  always  vastly  smaller.  The  same  eonld  be 
proved  with  respect  to  other  salts  of  ammonia,  as  like- 
wise of  potash  and  soda.  If,  therefore,  these  sub- 
stances be  found  in  ordinary  manure,  or  be  used  as  top 
dressing  or  otherwise  on  soils  deficient  in  calcareous 
matter,  we  must  expect  them  either  utterly  to  be  thrown 
away  or  only  to  be  partial  in  their  aotion.  I  believe  the 
unequal  rssults,  often  shown  by  experiments  in  different 
localities  with  the  same  top  dressing,  is  attributable  in 
many  instaneaa  to  an  unequal  proportion  of  calcareous 
matter  in  the  soiL 

Mr.  MsoHi !  Then  my  friend  Mr.  Hutley  is  right  in 
chalking  every  acre  of  land. 

Mr.  Nbsbit.- Perfectly  right.  The  land  ought  to 
contain  if  possible  five  or  six  per  cent  of  chalk.  I  have 
reeommended  that  every  three  years  there  should  be  an 
application  of  lime  to  the  soil,  irrespective  of  all  other 
manures;  and  this  will  appear  the  more  necessary  when 
you  consider  the  loss  which  is  occsaioned  by  the  ordi- 
nary aotion  of  the  air  and  rain.  Besides  the  manure 
which  I  ha^  mentioned,  there  are  the  animal  substances, 
as  shoddy,  rags,  horses'  hoofii,  and  other  substances, 
whichare  exceedingly  benefleial  to  the  agriculturist  when 
the  mineral  substances  are  in  proper  proportions.  If 
yon  ftimisb  guano  to  the  land  without  a  proper  supply 
of  mineral  ingredients,    you  will  only  deteriorate  its 


quality.    The  application  of  these  animal  manures    is 
perhaps  best  in  tiie  case  of  those  plants  which  are  least 
capable  of  taking  ammonia  of  the  air.    You  are  aware 
that  these  ammoniacal  manures  ought  to  be  applied  to 
those  plants  which  have  narrow  leaves,  as  wheat,  barley, 
&c.,  while  mineral  manures  should,  in  general,  be  ap- 
plied to  those  plants  which  have  broad  leaves,  and  which 
possess  a  greater  power  of  absorbing  the  ammonia  of 
the  air.     It  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that  mi- 
neral manures,  when  applied  to  mangel  wurtzel  and  tur- 
nips, will  produce  all  you  want.     I  believe  the  meaning 
of  the  rotation  of  plants  is  simply  this— that  by  supply- 
ing phosphate  of  lime  and  all  necessary  mineral  sub- 
stances to  the  turnip,  you  can  get  a  crop  which  has  ob- 
tained its  ammonia  from  the  air.    This  crop  famishes 
organic  matter  for    the    narrow-leaved    barley.    The 
bulky  roots  of  the  clover  find  organic  matter  for  the 
wheat.    There  are  many  other  points,  gentlemen,  upon 
which  I  might  touch  in  connection  with  this  subject,  but 
I  thhik  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  take  up  your 
valuable  time  any  longer.    The  necessity  for  the  appli- 
cation of  artificial  manures  is,  I  think,  daily  becoming 
more  apparent.    Now,  a  great  dispute  has  been  car- 
ried on  between  Liebig  on  the  one  side,  and  fioussin- 
gault  on  the  other,  respecting  the  merits  of  organic  and 
mineral  manures.    Both  these  gentlemen  are  right  and 
both  are  wrong.     Liebig  has  stuck  to  the  mineral  ma- 
nures, and  has  classed  together  plants  which  are  very 
different  in  thdr  nature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Busanco  reckoning  the  value  of  every  manure  by 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it  contains.    Now,  the 
truth  lies  between  the  two.  That  you  can  grow  some  plants 
by  the  mere  application  of  mineral  matters  is  clear.  If  you 
look  at  the  lava  soils  of  Mount  Vesuvius  and  others  which 
are  placed  in  a  similar  position,  you  will  find  the  wild  fig- 
tree  growing  there  on  the  bare  rock ;  and  in  a  few  years 
such  soils  are  able  to  grow  wheat.     Every  third  year 
they  grow  wheat,  the  intervening  years  growing  a  little 
grass,  which  is  fed  by  cattle.     I  am  much  obliged  to 
you,  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  }ou 
have  listened  to  my  observations,  and  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  what  I  have  said  should  lead  to  a  full  discussion 
on  the  few  points  which  I  have  been  able  to  bring  for- 
ward (Cheers).     A  communication  by  the  celebrated 
German  chemist.  Dr.  Thesenius,  in  the   Mark  Lane 
Bxpre99  a  few  weeks  since,  stated  that  in  some  experi- 
ments made  on  potatoes  with  mineral  manures  only, 
the  potatoes  were  perfectly  sound,  while  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  manured    in  the   ordinary    way    were 
much    diseased.       Salt    at    the    rate    of   2    cwt.    to 
4  cwt.  per  acre  for    wheat    I    have  known  to  pro- 
duce    most    benefidal    results.    The      straw    stands 
stronger,  and  the  gndn  fills  in  better.     In  the  use  of 
artificial  manures  the  following  general  rules  may  be 
observed :  Reference  should  In  all  cases  be  had  to  the 
habits  of  the  plant,  and  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
its  ashes :  the  manures  should  seldom  be  used  alone, 
but    mixed,  according  to    the    habits  of   the  plant; 
and  the  greatent  care  should  be  taken  to  procure  them 
from  respondble    and    respectable    merchants.      The 
greatest  trash  is  at  present  in  the  market,  and  I  hope  in 
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a  few  weeks  to  be  able  to  publish  some  analyses,  which 
may  do  something  to  expose  the  roguery  to  which  the 
farmer  is  sometimes  subjected. 

Mr.  Mechi  said  he  had  applied  the  manure  of  his 
farm-yard  diluted  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  where  the 
land  had  been  so  treated  he  had  had  the  finest  ears  on 
any  part  of  his  farm.  He  really  thought  it  desirable  for 
them  to  buy  bones  for  their  turnips,  which,  at  three- 
farthings  a  pound,  would  cost  57.  a  ton.  On  that  sub- 
ject he  entirely  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Nesbit.  Of  course  they  all  admitted  that  to  allow  even 
a  pint  of  manure  to  run  off  the  farm  was  a  neglect,  a 
crime,  and  a  sin  (laughter).  To  be  able  to  smell  any- 
thing in  a  farm-3rard  was  equally  wrong.  They  ought 
to  adopt  every  possible  means  to  prevent  anything  like 
a  smell  in  the  farm-ysrd  (Hear,  hear).  It  should,  he 
maintained,  be  as  sweet  as  a  lady's  drawing-room 
(laughter).  If  the  ammonia  were  fixed,  there  could  then 
be  no  smell,  and  as  it  was  generated  it  would  be  ready 
to  be  applied  to  the  fiurm  in  the  shape  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  in  some  other  form  in  which  it  was  not 
evanescent  and  volatile.  He  was  himself  acting  upon 
Mr.  Wames*s  plan.  He  felt  sure  that  the  more  burnt 
earth  they  used  to  absorb  the  ammonia,  the  larger  would 
be  their  giain  crops ;  while  for  their  turnip  crops  they 
might  resort  to  those  substances  which  were  to  be  ob- 
tained so  cheaply. 

Mr.  HuTLBY  said  he  wished  to  put  to  Mr.  Nesbit  a 
question.  That  gentleman  had  laid  great  stress  on  good 
rotten  dung.  He  himself  had  found  dung  in  a  state  of 
fermentation  much  better  than  rotten  dung ;  and,  as  a 
practical  farmer,  he  wished  to  know  why  such  stress  had 
been  laid  by  Mr.  Nesbit  on  good  rotten  dung,  as  op- 
posed to  manure  laid  out  one  day,  carried  on  another, 
and  laid  on  on  a  third  ? 

Mr.  Nksbit  said  that  a  ton  of  rotted  dung  was  more 
valuable  than  a  ton  of  fresh.  It  had  a  greater  effect, 
and  the  reason  was  this :  In  the  general  action  of  the 
decomposition  of  manure  the  ammonia  was  retained, 
and  the  whole  was  reduced  into  less  bulk.  They  had 
double  the  amount  of  mineral  ingredients,  double  the 
ammonia ;  they  only  lost  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen. 
He  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  instimce  in  which  well- 
rotted  dung  did  not,  on  trial,  prove  more  valuable  than 
fresh  dung.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent  that  if  there  were  a  quantity  of  soluble  matters,  and 
they  were  exposed  to  rains,  the  result  would  be  in- 
jurious. The  decomposed  manure  would  be  washed 
away  before  the  plants  could  be  acted  upon. 

A  Member  wished  to  ask  whether  or  not  Mr.  Nesbit 
considered  charcoal  a  manure  ? 

Mr.  Nesbit  said  that  under  various  circumstances 
charcoal  had  been  found  very  useful,  by  acting  on  the 
ammonia  of  the  air,  and  condensing  it  within  its  pores. 
By  experiments,  one  cubic  inch  of  charcoal  had  been 
found  to  condense  90  inches  of  ammoniscal  gas. 

Mr.  Love  said  he  denied  that  a  ton  of  rotted 
dung  was  better  than  a  ton  of  fresh  dung. 
He  had  weighed  the  two,  and  had  found  that  it  took  30 
cwt.  of  fresh  dung  to  make  one  ton  of  rotten  dung ;  and 
he  «oald  lUte  that  one  ton  of  fresh  dung  did  u  much 


good  to  the  land  as  one  ton  of  rotten  dang,  simply,  he 
believed,  because  the  rotten  dung  lost  those  volatile 
ingredients  which  had  been  in  it,  and  which  gave  Um 
first  leaves  to  the  plant. 

Mr.  Nesbit  said  that  was  because  it  wss  badly 
made,  and  asked  for  what  crop  the  dung  was  used  ? 

Mr.  Love  replied  that  it  was  used  for  turaips  and 
mangel  wunel.    It  was  the  general  experience  that  rot* 
ten  dung  was  the  best.     It  was  not  jndidous  be  con- 
ceived  to    drive   off  any  single    partide  of   matter, 
volatile  or  solid,  which  was  contained  in  the  manore  ai       , 
their  farm-yards.  As  one  who  was  born  in  another  conn.       | 
try,  he  could  not  but  feel  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  land.       i 
lords  in  this  country  in  not  doing  their  duty  to  their      I 
tenants,  by  giving  them   bettor    buildings  and  other      I 
places  for  keeping  the  soluble  manure  (Hear,  hear).    It 
was  through  the  medium  of  leases  that  his  own  couotry. 
men  had  been  able  to  make  such  great  improvements, 
including  the  keeping  of  their  manure  in  a  condeof  ed 
state  (Hear,  hear).    There  was  as  much  of  the  spirit  of 
improvement  in  England  as  in  Scotland ;  further,  he 
would  say  there  was  as  much  of  the  spirit  of  impro?e« 
ment  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  assembled  that 
evening  u  in  any  country  in  the  world  (cheers).    Mr. 
Nesbit  had  said  a  great  deal  about  applying  lime  to  the 
soil,  that  is,  calcined  lime ;  and  he  had  stated  that  whan 
applied  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  dust  it  very  soon  be- 
came carbonate  of  lime.    That  he  denied  in  toio.    He 
had  seen  chalk  applied  to  land  without  doing  any  good 
at  all.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Nesbit  that  Mr.  Wamei'i 
system  was  one  of  the  best  that  had  yet  been  invented 
for  retaining  all  the  good  properties  in  animal  and  veget- 
able manures ;  and  having  himself  put  it  in  praetioe  for 
three  weeks,  he  could  not  perceive  that  any  loss  had 
arisen  :  that  was  the  chief  thing  which  they  had  to 
guard  against    He  demurred  to  Mr.  Neabit's  remark, 
that  soils  in  general  required  the  application  of  lime 
every  three  or  four  years.    Lune  was  a  thing  which  con- 
tinued in  the  soil  for  a  long  time ;  it  always  found  iti 
way  downwards,  and  the  only  way  to  keep  it  up  was  to 
plough  deeper  and  bring  it  back  again.    He  would  jost 
mention  that  Mr.  Shaw,  of  Northampton,  having  sent 
his  soil  to  be  analyzed  by  a  chemist,  was  told  that  the 
only  substance  which  needed  to  be  applied  was  lim  e 
He  accordmgly  applied  a  quantity  of  lime,    and    the 
consequence  was    that  not   an     atom    of   difference 
was   produced  in   the  space   of   three   years.    Tliis 
was   one   of   the   discrepancies  of  chemisto,    as    re- 
garded the  analyzing  of  soils.     No  doubt  chemistry 
was  right  when  it  was  properly  known  (laughter) ;  bat 
he  thought  the  chemists  of  the  day  were  as  much  behind 
in  their  knowledge  of  certain  conformations  of  plaaU 
and  of  the  substances  from  which  they  derived  their 
nourishment,  as  they  (the  farmers)  were.     I  believe 
that  as  fast  as  they  acquire  knowledge,  we  are  foaod 
grasping  it  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Nesbit  said  that  as  farmers  could  aee  when 
chemiste  were  wrong,  so  chemists  could  see  when  far- 
mers were  wrong  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter).  He  re- 
peated his  statement,  that,  weight  for  weight,  rotted 
dang  was  mpre  valuable  as  a  manure  tb«n  nnrotted  dang. 
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Mr.  Turnbr:  In  all 

Mr.  Nbsbit  Mid  very  much  depended,  of  ooune, 
on  the  seaioni ;  but  he  maintained  that,  irreapeetive  of 
leaions,  tliere  was  the  most  nourishment  in  rotted  dung. 
This  would  appear  e? ident  if  thej  considered  how  rotted 
dung  was  made;  that  one  ton  of  it  was  formed  from 
two  tons  of  unrotted,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  had  twice 
the  amount  of  silica  of  potash  and  of  ammonia ;  that 
eTerything,  in  feet,  was  doubled  in  quantity,  except  a 
certain  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which  escaped. 
The  carbon  and  hydrogen  escaped,  because  there  was  an 
action  of  the  air  causing  them  to  do  so.  But  it  should 
be  recollected  that  those,  were  not  the  most  valuable 
properties.  Now,  withrespecttolongand  short  dUng,  they 
were  aware  that  the  ploughing-in  of  these  upon  different 
lands,  would  make  a  material  change.  If  the  land  were 
very  heavy,  long  dung  would  have  a  chance  of  lighten- 
ing the  soil ;  but  if  such  dung  were  the  best,  tiien  it 
might  be  asked  what  was  the  use  of  putting  bone-dust 
and  other  mineral  ingredients?  It  was  contended 
by  Mr.  Love  that  he  was  wrong  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  lime  every  three  or  four  years ;  but 
he  repeated  the  statement,  that  to  throw  on  the  land  a 
brge  quantity  of  lime,  and  then  abstain  from  ap- 
plying any  more  for  a  number  of  years,  was  not  a  proper 
system  of  liming.  In  the  case  of  land  which  reqnved 
liming,  the  work  should  be  done  every  two  or  three 
years.  The  more  lime  they  put  into  the  land  at  a  time, 
the  more  they  exposed  to  be  washed  away. 

Mr.  Mbchi  said  that  in  Scotland  it  was  now  applied 
in  the  spring. 

Mr.  NssBrr :  With  respect  to  the  failure  of  chemical 
experiments,  he  begged  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion — that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for 
any  faults  but  his  own.  He  had  before  had  Dr.  Play- 
fair's  sins  and  misfortunes  fathered  upon  himself 
(laughter).  He  had,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
errors  of  other  persons,  and  only  when  he  himself  had 
been  proved  to  be  in  the  wrong  would  he  give  way 
(Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  LovB  said,  it  had  been  argued  as  if  there  were  no 
other  acid  in  the  soil  than  carbonic  acid.  Now,  it  was 
well  known  that  alumina  was  the  common  alum  of  tfae 
shops. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  dissented  from  this  statement. 

Mr.  LovB. — Now,  if  that  were  the  ease,  there  was 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  soil,  and  as  the  lime  had  the  power 
of  robbing  it  wherever  it  came  in  contact  with  it,  that 
was  the  reason  why  the  strong  lands  were  made  friable 
by  the  application  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime. 

Mr.  Nbsbit  begged  to  correct  Mr.  Love.  Alumina 
was  an  oxide  of  a  metal.  What  the  action  of  lime 
might  be  upon  sulphuric  acid  was  another  question. 

Mr.  Tubnbr  said  he  was  not  going  to  enter  at  all 
into  chemical  questions,  nearly  all  that  he  knew  on  the 
subject  being  derived  from  experience.  There  were  two 
points,  however,  on  which  Devonshire  farmers  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge ; 
first,  the  proper  manner  of  managing  catch  or  irrigated 
meadows ;  and  secondly,  the  use  of  lime.  More  lime 
)iful  probably  been  maed  in  Devonshire  within  the  last 


century,  than  in  any  four  counties  of  England  combined. 
Now,  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  lime,  he  thought  Mr. 
Nesbitwas  right  to  a  certain  extent.  Whether  lime 
should  be  used  every  three  years  or  every  ten  years  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  lime  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  manure :  it  was  only  a  stimulant  or  alterative,  in- 
tended to  bring  other  substances  into  action.  As  used 
in  Devonshire,  they  took  care  that  it  waa  never  saturated 
with  wet  or  mixed  with  water  before  it  was  subjected  to 
atmospheric  influence.  Lime,  when  put  on  the  soil, 
waa  never  suffered  to  become  slimy.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  it  was  of  little  or  no  use,  as,  indeed,  was 
the  case  with  bone-dust.  His  own  land  was  considerably 
scattered,  and  in  one  part  of  the  farm  lime  was  very 
useful,  and  in  another  part  it  produced  no  effect  at  all. 
He  disagreed  with  Mr.  Nesbit  on  the  subject  of  dung 
(Hear,  hear).  He  thought  that  a  great  deal  of  loss  was 
sustained  by  over-rotting  dung. 

Mr.  Nbsbit. — Over  rotting  \ 

Mr.  TuRNBu  said,  he  thought  that,  if  taken  in  the 
straw,  as  was  done  at  Mr.  Wames's,  dung  would  do  much 
more  good  than  it  would  if  it  were  kept  for  two  or  three 
years.  If  three  loads  of  half-rotted  dung  would  go  as 
far  as  three  loads  of  rotted  dung,  and  if  it  took  three 
loads  of  haU-rotted  or  long  dung  to  make  one 
load  of  rotted  dung,  it  followed  that  tiiere  must 
be  an  immense  loss.  As  regarded  turnips,  Mr.  Nesbit 
was  certainly  wrong,  for  it  was  a  well  known  fact  that 
half-rotted  dung  would  make  turnips  grow  faster  than 
well-rotted  dung.  He  was  open  to  correction,  but  for 
his  own  part  he  would  not  suffer  dung  to  be  over-rotted, 
because  that  involved  considerable  loss.  If  applied  in 
the  bug  state  he  thought  it  would  do  a  vast  deal  moi« 
good  and  go  Airther  than  if  applied  in  any  other  state. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Wames'splan,  his  only  doubt  was 
whether  the  animal  fattened  and  throve  as  well  over  a 
mass  of  dung  as  it  otherwise  would. 

A  Mbmbbr  observed  that  there  was  no  fermentation. 

Mr.  TuRKBR  said  the  only  question  in  his  mind  was 
whether  the  animal  could  be  as  healthy  and  fatten  as  well. 
He  wished  to  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Nesbit.  It  was — 
whether  the  application  of  gypsum  to  manure  tended  to 
deteriorate  it. 

Mr.  Nbsbit. — ^No :  gypsum  is  altogether  a  conserva- 
tive. 

Mr.  TuRNBR  was  quite  convinced  by  experience  that 
it  was  unwise  to  rot  dung  very  much.  As  to  bones,  in 
some  parts  of  his  ferm  they  would  not  do  any  good  what- 
ever. His  soil  was  of  a  hot  nature.  In  farming  nothing 
could  be  applied  as  an  universal  rule :  a  man  must  have 
a  great  power  of  observation  in  order  to  do  right.  Che- 
mistry waa,  no  doubt,  an  excellent  thing,  and  did  a  vast 
deal  of  good ;  but  practical  knowledge  would  also  tell 
greatly  in  the  long  run  (Hear,  hear).  With  regard  to 
the  period  of  applying  lime,  in  his  neighbourhood  it  was 
applied  once  in  seven  or  eight  years,  and  generally  with 
the  best  possible  results.  It  was  applied  with  most  suc- 
cess in  breaking  up  old  grass  lands.  He  did  not  coincide 
in  the  opinion  repressed  by  Mr.  Nesbit  that  dung  should 
be  applied  more  particularly  to  com,  and  lime  and  bones 
to.tumipa. 
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Mr.  Nksbit  Mid  ha  had  not  mentionfld  lime.  What 
he  had  apoken  of  wu  btme-diut  and  mineral  oaa- 
nures, 

Mr.  TuRNB&  Mid  that  in  the  caMofthe  joong  tnr- 
nip,  lime  would  do  a  rut  deal  more  ii^ury  than  good. 
Aa  to  lime  preMrving  potatoes,  he  had  known  an  inatanoe 
in  which  it  wm  naed  laat  jear,  and  the  potatoM  grown 
were  joat  m  bad  m  any  others  (Hear,  hear). 

A  Mem BER  wished  to  know  if  any  one  preMnt  had 
tried  the  effect  of  catting  straw  into  litter  for  the  purpoM 
of  littering  his  cattle  down. 

Mr.  Mechi  said  he  had  for  many  years  invartably  lit- 
tered down  with  cut  straw.  The  liquid  as  it  ran  from 
the  animals  Mturated  the  straw,  and  erery  morning  the 
atraw  was  thrown  into  the  tank. 

Mr.  Wood  aaid  that  m  regarded  Mr.  Tomer'a  ohMr- 
Tationa  on  the  subject  of  box  •feeding,  he  could  state  that 
having  tried  box-feeding  on  Mr.  Wames's  plan,  he  (bund 
no  evil  results  as  respected  the  health  of  the 
animals.  He  had  at  that  time  a  buUook  two  years 
and  a  half  old,  who  was  subjected  to  that  system, 
and  he  wsa  quite  as  large,  and  aa  fine,  m  beasts  usually 
were  at  that  age,  when  suffered  to  run  about.  He  had 
found,  indeed,  that  buUoeka  aeoostomed  to  running 
about  had  not  grown  so  faat  as  others  when  shut  up  in 
a  box  (Hear,  hear)  ;  if  the  animal  had  been  brought  up 
to  it,  it  seemed  to  have  no  effeet  at  all  on  the  growth. 
He  had  nerer  aean  any  animala  kept  in  atalla  so  dean  as 
thoM  which  were  kept  in  boxM.  As  regarded  the  ma- 
nure, he  would  remark  that  it  was  invariably  earrled 
from  the  box  to  be  laid  at  once  on  the  land ;  and  expe- 
rience had  taught  him  that  it  wm  better  to  use  it  in  that 
state  than  to  auffer  it  to  deoompoM  at  all. 

Mr.  BoDDiNftTON  Mid  that  he  did  not  think  there 
WM  any  material  difference  of  opinion  amongafc  thoM 
who  had  engaged  in  the  discussion  ;  one  gentleman  had 
told  them  that  he  threw  it  np  a  week  before  he  used  it, 
and  the  queation  which  that  suggMted  was — how  long  it 
took  to  bring  the  manure  into  a  certain  state.  No  one 
had  maintained  that  manure  kept  from  February  to 
May  was  better  than  manure  kept  for  only  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  (Hear,  hear).  They  often  heard  men  say — 
'*  We  will  leave  that  manure  in  a  heap  for  such  and  auch 
a  time  (generally  a  few  daya  only),  and  then  it  will  be 
ready  for  use;''  and  this  remark  suggested  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter.  The  grand  point  waa  to  hit  the 
happy  medium.  He  thought  that  manure  if  taken  out 
and  left  for  a  week  or  ten  days  would  be  much  better 
than  if  applied  at  once  in  the  shape  of  atraw.  He  really 
did  not  believe  that  there  wm  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  Tu&NKR  wished  to  Mk  Mr.  Nesbit  whether,  when 
liquid  ran  away,  it  wm  better  to  have  it  mixed  with  ma- 
nure or  carried  somewhere  elM.  He  was  against  ap- 
plying any  liquid  manure  by  itself;  he  had  never  seen 
any  good  effects  arhing  firom  it.  He  had  tanks  under- 
neath his  yard,  and  it  wm  an  invariable  rule  with  him 
not  to  let  it  run  away,  but  to  catch  it  in  the  tank,  and 
then  fix  it  vrith  something.  It  was  a  well  known  fact 
that  the  entire  liquid  manure  of  a  good  farm  would  not 
manure  two  acres  of  land  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  where- 


ever  it  was  applied  in  a  liquid  state,  it  appeved  to  do 
soaroely  any  good  whatever. 

Mr.  Mechi  begged  to  state  that  aome  liquid  manora 
mixed  with  sulphnrie  add  had  grown  the  finest  wheat  on 
his  fiurm.  Of  oourse  they  were  all  aware  of  the  Isct  that 
carbonate  of  ammonia  waa  so  voUtile  that  unleM  it  were 
absorbed  m  aome  way  there  would  remain  noduag  bvt 
water. 

Mr.  Harvbt  expresaed  his  thaaka  to  Mr.  Neabit  for 
having  introdueed  the  subject ;  m  Ihrmera,  they  vrere  sll 
indebted  to  aeientifie  genUemen  vrho  brought  auofa  sob- 
jecta  under  their  notice.  It  wm  poaaible  that 
there  might  be  points  upon  which,  m  practied 
men,  tiiey  diifored  from  the  ehemiata ;  bat 
he  felt  bound  to  say  that  they,  m  praotioal  men,  dtaa 
eommitted  much  grMter  miatakfs  than  leckoreis  oa 
ohemistry.  AUusum  had  been  made  that  evaning  to  the 
effect  of  nitrate  of  potMh  or  aoda  upon  oercal  crops. 
His  own  experience,  and  that  of  gentlemen  with  whoa 
he  WM  intimatdy  acquainted,  wm  in  favour  of  buying 
auch  aubstancM  to  use  every  year.  Aa  regarded  liqoid 
manure,  he  might  atate  that  in  hia  own  county  (Norfolk) 
the  praotice  wm  to  make  manure  hMpa  m  cloaa  to  the 
tank  M  possible,  and  to  apply  to  them  the  liquid  ia  i 
manner  very  aimOar  to  what  had  been  stated  by  Mr. 
NMbit.  First  there  wm  a  layer  of  earth,  then  tte  hqeid 
waa  applied ;  and  then  there  wm  another  layer  of  esith, 
uniil  tiiey  were  obliged  to  earry  away  aome  portion  of 
the  manure. 

Mr.  Hallbtt  could  bear  out  the  afeataasMit  of  the 
preceding  speaker.  During  the  laat  seven  years  he 
(Mr.  Hallett)  had  pdd  great  attentton  to  the  nbjaet  of 
manuring ;  he  had  the  tank  and  the  dung  heap  aa  neir 
to  each  other  as  poHible,  and  the  liquid  was  emptied 
upon  the  heap  every  morning ;  the  manure  waa  k^  for 
six  months.  He  had  received  a  premium  froiB  a  sodstf 
for  the  experiments  whidi  he  had  tried.  He  Hiought  it 
WM  much  better  to  take  the  manure  fkom  the  heap  this 
to  take  it  raw  from  the  animal.  By  applying  15  cwt  of 
manure,  of  the  kind  which  he  had  stated,  he  had  obtaiasd 
four  tone  per  acre  more  of  tumipa  than  by  adopting 
mother  course.  He  admitted  that  they  could  not  always 
keep  manure  for  aix  montba,  and  had  himadf  ooeasionany 
thrown  the  manure  on  the  lands,  and  then  corered  it  op. 
The  result  of  his  seven  years'  experience  on  tfaia  snbiecc 
WM,  that  the  best  plan  that  could  be  adopted  waa  tiiat  of 
keeping  the  manure  hot,  and  letting  the  liquid  How  over 
it  every  morning. 

Mr.  Neebit  said  :  I  have  one  or  two  obemmtions  to 
make  in  reply.  What  I  haTO  aaid  about  long^  dung  lad 
short  dung  seems  to  have  been  quite  miaunderstood.  I 
maintain,  m  I  did  before,  that  a  ton  of  dung  which  hsi 
been  rotted  is  far  more  valuable  than  a  ton  of  doag 
wluch  hM  not  rotted.  I  do  not  mafaitain  for  one  bm>- 
ment  t^at  it  is  necessary  or  proper  to  rot  dang,  and  I 
never  said  so.  What  I  say  is,  that  if  two  tone  of  daaf 
be  rotted  into  one,  the  one  ton  which  ia  left  will  be  more 
valuable  than  that  which  hM  not  been  rotted.  I  repctf 
alao  that  that  dung  which  la  fermented  will  be 
the  moat  valuable  in  the  eaM  of  those  planta  whkh 
grow  the  quiekeat.    It  appears  evident  that  planta  which     | 
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are  growing  qnicVlj,  such  as  cbver  and  turntpSi  must 
have  that  which  they  require  supplied  to  them  quicklj ; 
and  what  I  anert  on  the  subject  of  rotted  dang  is,  that 
the  substances  which  go  away  are  not  so  Talnable  as 
those  which  remain.  When  I  speak  of  rotted  dung,  too, 
I  suppose  that  the  greatest  possible  pains  has  been  taken 
to  prevent  the  washing  away  of  soluble  matter.  As  re- 
ganb  nitrate  of  soda,  I  still  hold  that  the 
application  of  that  sobstanoe  in  limited  qaan« 
tity  has  good  eflbct  on  com  crops;  and  I 
have  oonatantly  heard  of  salt  being  used  Ibr  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  straw  and  filling  the  grain  of  wheat. 
Another  point  is,  that  we  cannot  reason  upon  a  sure 
basis  until  we  know  the  quantity  of  water 
that  it  contained  in  manures.  One  kind  will  eon- 
tain  50,  another  80,  and  another  90  per  oent.,  and  until 
we  know  the  actual  quantity  of  water  there  will  always 
appear  to  be  discrepancies.  I  maintain  now,  as  I  did  be* 
fore,  that  a  ton  of  fermented  dung  is  of  more  value  than 
a  ton  of  dung  which  has  not  beeu  fermented ;  but  I  do 
not  say  that  the  dung  of  a  farm  ought  to  be  rotted 
(Hear,  hear). 

The  Chairman  said,  I  have  felt  very  much  interested 
in  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  this  evening. 
All  that  I  have  heard  convinces  me  that  we  are  as  yet 
very  imperfect  in  our  knowledge  of  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  chemical  manures,  and  likewise  what  I  stated  at 
the  conmienoement,  that  the  management  of  farm-yard 
manures  is  anything  bat  what  it  ought  to  be  (Hear, 
hear).  I  quite  approve  of  the  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Nesbit  as  to  manures  being  kept  as  free  from  water,  and 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  as  possible.  Mr.  Nesbit  has 
alluded  to  Mr.  Wames's  plan.  That  is  a  plan  which  is 
known,  I  believe,  to  every  farmer  in  this  room,  and 
many  members  of  the  club  are  adopting  it.  I  wish, 
however,  to  add,  that  I  have  a  friend  here  who  is  going 
beyond  Mr.  Wames's  plan.  My  friend,  Mr.  Cook,  from 
Suffolk,  has  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  oompletely 
covered  in  his  yards.  By  so  doing  he  has  got  rid  of  the 
expense  of  making  tanks,  and  also  obtained  an  oppor- 
tunity of  oommanding  whatever  degree  of  heat  is  neeea- 
sary  for  his  animals,  which  are  not  confined  under  that 
arrangement.  Although  the  outer  buildings  for  this 
purpose  may  require  as  substantial  waUs  as  oommon 
farm-yard  buildings  do,  still  the  interior  of  those  build- 
ings oan  bo  eonstmcted  on  a  more  simple  and  less  ex- 
pensive plan.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  see  the 
management  of  our  animals  in  a  very  differsnt  state  tnm 
what  it  is  at  present ;  and  if  we  do  not  carry  out  the  systess 
of  Mr.  Cook,  I  feel  persuaded  that  oar  animals 
will  be  placed  either  in  boxes  or  in  some  position  in  which 
they  will  be  under  the  fiurmer'a  oontrol.  With  regard  to 
liquid  manure,  Mr.  Turner  has  asked  what  is  the  use  of 
it.  I  have  had  some  little  experienee  of  it,  and  it  oar* 
tainly  at  first  it  did  not  answer  my  purpose.  I  have  found 
that  when  applied  to  the  surface  it  prodnees  no  benefit  i 
bat,  ^if  it  be  placed  in  the  manure  heaps  in  the  manner 
suggested,  I  hope  the  best  results  will  follow.  I  trust 
that  none  of  ns  will  ran  away  with  the  idea  that  liquid 
manure  is  nseless.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mechi  that  It  is 
quite  sinful  to  let  it  pass  away.    I  am  one  of  those  who 


think  that  we  cannot  entirely  depend  on  chemists  in  the 
present  day  as  to  the  application  of  chemical  manures  ; 
but  I  do  think  that  practice  and  science  combined  will  be 
able  to  benefit  the  agricultural  community  to  a  great 
extent.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Nesbit  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  brought  forward  this  subject ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that,  the  more  we  turn  our  attention 
to  the  applioation  of  chemical  manureaand  the  manage- 
ment of  farm-yard  dung,  the  better  will  be  our  orops 
(ohesrs), 

Mr.  ShaWy  of  the  Strand,  rose  to  propose  a  resolution 
io  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  diaenssion.  He  said, 
»lthoQgh  there  might  be  some  difference  of  opinicm, 
between  scientifie  men  and  praetioal  ISurmers,  yet  it 
was  on  the  discussion  of  such  different  opinions  that 
the  usefulness  of  the  club,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
pended, and  could  not  fell  to  be  attended  with  benefit 
to  agriculture.  They  had  not  yet  arrived  at  a  period 
when  science  and  pnetioe  were  suflioiently  united  :  on 
occasions  like  these,  practice  would  gatiier  something 
from  the  emanations  of  science,  and  science  would 
direct  its  movements  all  the  better  from  what  it  learnt 
from  praetioe  (cheers).  The  resolution  which  he  would 
propose  was  as  follows : — 

''That  this  meeting  is  sanguine  in  the  expectation 
that  great  benefit  will  result  from  the  use  of  chemical 
manures,  and  from  the  better  manacement  of  farm -yard 
dung,  and  desire  to  record  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Nesbit 
for  his  lecture  this  evening.'' 

He  had  worded  this  resolution  as  cautiously  as  possible, 
not  being  prepared  to  see  the  meeting  commit  itself  to  a 
determinate  resolution  as  to  the  advantages  of  any  par- 
licttlar  points  in  the  application  of  science,  because  he 
thought  as  yet  they  were  only  beginning  to  look  through 
the  vista  at  the  future. 

Mr.  HuTLBY  seconded  the  resolution,  whieh  was  ear- 
ried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Nksbit  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Shaw  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, for  his  general  attention  to  the  Interests  of  the 
dub,  and  for  bis  conduct  in  the  chair  that  evening. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  so  long  as  he  could  be  of 
service  to  the  club,  his  efforts  would  never  be  wanting. 
He  was  proud  to  find  that,  during  the  short  period  that 
he  had  presided  over  the  club,  it  had  been  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition.  He  had  told  the  members  that  it 
only  required  firmness  and  determination  on  their  own 
part  to  ensure  prosperity  ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  more  interest  they  took  in  agriculture,  the  more  im- 
portance would  the  club  acquire  In  the  eyes  of  the 
country. 

The  meeting  then  terminated. 


YORK  FARMERS'  CLUB.— The  fbUowing  an  tiie 
sabjeots  for  discussicm  for  tiie  three  ensnhig  months  :— 
May  1301,  On  tiie  Growth  of  Uia  Turnip.  Mr.  H. 
Hawking.--Jane  lOtfa,  On  Agricultural  Statiitioe.  Mr. 
White.*^aly  let.  On  Ple«ro»pnenmonia  In  Cattle.  Mr. 
S.  AUen,  surgeon,  York. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB. 
MONTHLY   MEETING   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    OF  MANAGEMENT. 


Present— Menn.  R.  Baker,  W.  Bennett,  W.  R. 
firownei  6.  Emery,  W.  Fuher  Hobbe,  W.  Hntley,  T. 
Knight,  E.  Lewis,  T.  Mount,  J.  Oakley,  J.  Pain, 
W.  Parser,  W.  Shaw,  of  the  Strand,  W.  Shaw,  of  Nor. 
thampton,  R.  Smith,  of  fiorley,  R.  B.  Smith,  of  Ed- 
monton,  J.  Tyler,  and  J.  Wood. 

W.  Shaw,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Committee  Meetmg  were  read, 
confirmed,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  this  day. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Club: 

Rev.  R.  T.  Baker,  9,  George-itreet,  Mioones 

C.  M.  Bidwell,  Ely 

J.  Bromley,  I>erby 

W.  Carter,  Bougfaton,  Faversham 

S.  Cheetham,  Oakham,  Rntland 

J.  A.  FuUartOQ,  19,  East  Claremont-stieet,  Edinburgh 

J.  Hutley,  BiTenhall.  Witham 

P.  Love,  Manor  Ftfm,  Naseby 

R.  Mills,  Inkpen,  Hungerford 

J.  Neame,  Sdling  Court,  Favenhsm 

R.  W.  Purchas,  Pilstone,  Monmouth 

J.  Feschey,  17«  Salisbury-square 

C.  Stokes,  Kingston,  Kegworth,  Nottingham 

T.  Turner,  Croydon.  Surrey 

J.  P.  Williams,  1,  Flowden-bnildiogs,  Temple 


The  names  of  fifteen  other  gentlemen  pn^osedu 
members  were  read  the  first  time. 

Another  Report  horn  the  ''Tenant  Right"  Com. 
mittee  was  reoeived  and  adopted,  and  a  Sub-Committee 
appointed  to  prepare  an  Address  to  the  Members  of  the 
London  and  Local  Farmers'  Clubs  on  the  subject. 

On  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Huntingfordburf 
Park,  the  following  was  substitated  for  the  Discosaon 
subject  as  placed  on  the  card  for  the  3rd  of  May : 

"  On  the  admntages  the  Tenant  Farmer  would  derive  from 
the  remorsl  of  Smithfield  Msrket." 

It  was  also  arranged  that  Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Strand, 
should,  on  the  same  day,  bring  the  question  of  Agricul- 
tnral  Statistics  under  notice,  with  a  view  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Club  on  the  Bill  on  that  subject  nov 
before  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

It  was  resoWed  that  the  Meeting  for  the  discussion  of 
these  important  matters  should  commence  at  three  in- 
stead of  seren  p.m. 

A  variety  of  other  business  was  gone  through,  and  a 
little  after  five  the  Meeting  broke  up. 

AprU  12/A,  1847. 


ON   THE   CULTURE   OF  THE  CARROT  IN    GARDENS. 


There  are  very  few,  whether  in  the  higher  or  lower 
ranks,  who  do  not  take  pleasure  in  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetable  life,  not  only  in  the  flower,  but  also  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  Such  persons  cannot  fail  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  extreme  difficulty,  nay,  almost  ab- 
solute impossibility,  of  raising  good  early  carrots  in  old 
gardens.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  fkct  is  certain 
that,  however  beautiful  may  have  been  the  braird,  no 
sooner  do  the  plants  attain  the  thickness  of  one's  little 
finger,  than  they  are  attacked  by  the  worm.  As  this 
does  not  take  place  in  the  field,  the  probability  is  that 
the  rich  fat  soil  of  the  garden  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
fostering  the  destructive  insect.  Various  remedies  have 
been  tried  by  amateurs,  particularly  trenching  and  lim- 
ing, with  some,  but  very  partial,  success.  The  following 
remedy  was  suggested  to  the  writer  by  the  late  Mr. 
Henderson,  formerly  head-gardener  to  Lord  Panmure ; 
and  he  has  found  it  more  successful  by  far  than  any 
other  plan.  It  is  simply  to  thin  the  carrots  when  in 
the  seeflf-leaf,  leaving  the  plants  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  inches  from  each  other  in  the  drill  lengthways^ 
and  let  the  drills  be  six  inches  apart.  The  following  is 
a  detail  of  the  whole  operation,  as  successfully  practised 
by  myself  for  many  years :  I  mix  the  seed  with  about 
three  times  the  quantity  of  sand,  or  fine  earth,  but  not 

*den  mould.  This  I  place  in  a  milk  plater  or  other  flat 


dish.  This  I  place,  if  possible,  in  a  room  where  there 
is  a  fire ;  and,  when  there  is  sunshine,  I  place  my  dish 
by  a  window  exposed  to  tiie  south.  Hie  mixture  msst 
be  turned  and  watered  at  least  once  in  the  two  days. 
When  the  seeds  have  fairly  sprouted,  I  then  dig  the 
carrot  bed,  which  should  have  been  previously  dug  in 
the  end  of  the  year,  so  that  the  soil  may  be  pulverized 
by  the  wmter's  frost :  the  mould  must  be  made  ss  fine 
as  possible.  I  then  stretch  my  line  along  my  bed,  asd 
with  a  light  hoe  I  scratch  a  slight  hole  about  the  depth 
of  half-an-inch,  and  at  from  six  to  eight  inches  from 
each  other.  Into  each  hole  I  deposit  a  pinch  of  mj 
mixture ;  and,  if  it  has  been  carefully  prepared,  there 
will  shortly  appear  about  five  or  six  plants  from  each 
hole,  which,  of  course,  must  have  been  filled  with  mould 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  seed  has  been  deposited. 
The  ground  havmg  been  newly  dug,  and  the  seeds  being 
sprouted  before  they  were  sown,  they  will  come  away 
quickly,  and  before  the  weeds  get  up.  Whenever  tbej 
can  be  discerned,  the  strongest  plant  must  be  selected 
out  of  each  cluster,  and  all  the  rest  must  be  pulled  oat ; 
but  a  stock  of  lettuce,  to  be  early  removed  hoverer, 
may  be  put  in  between  every  two  plants.  The  whole 
operation  can  be  aooomplished  in  Iras  tune  than  by  the 
usual  method,  and  with  much  more  regularity  as  well  tf 
a  saving  of  seed, 
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ON    THE    SCIENCE    AND    APPLICATION    OF    MANURES. 


We  have  perused  with  very  great  satiBfaction 
"  A  Lecturer  on  the  Science  and  Application  of 
Manures^"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Huxtable>  whose  name 
is  already  so  usefully  and  honourably  known  to 
the  agricultural  world  by  the  exertions  he  has  made 
to  shew  the  advantages  which  must  result  from 
uniting  "  Science  with  Practice."  We  cannot  better 
exemplify  the  usefulness  of  this  lecture  than  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  information  contained  in 
its  pages^  to  answer  the  inquiry  of  a  correspondent^ 
who  says — 

"  What  is  the  necessary  ingredient  for  his  land  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  cora  ?  The  soil  is  of  a  daffy 
natare,  upon  a  gritty  rotten  whiretone,  which  grows 
a  large  quantity  of  straw  in  general,  but  deficient 
in  quantity  of  com  to  the  acre.  By  the  application 
of  lime  he  finds  the  land  becomes  firmer  for  a  time, 
yet  grows  aa  much  straw  and  but  small  increase  of 
com.  Tamips  are  grown  with  dang  and  gaano  upon 
it,  and  the  most  part  of  them  are  eaten  on  with  sheep 
instead  of  bare  £dlow.  Ibe  land  is  also  well  rolled, 
after  being  sown  with  cora,  to  make  it  firmer.'' 

Upon  this  subject  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoztable 
observes— 

''  By  what  process  of  cultivation,  when  we  manure 
highly  for  wheat,  the  straw  can  be  so  much  stiffened  as 
to  bear  the  increased  weight  of  ear,  is  at  present,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  one  of  the  great  problems  in  agricul- 
ture that  presses  for  solution ;  as  it  is  wdl  known  that 
this  8ti£fnes8  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  silicate  of 
potash  (an  imperfect  sort  of  glass),  chemists  have  sug- 
gested that  this  soluble  silicate,  or  that  of  soda,  should 
be  added  to  the  ammoniacal  manures  which  we  use  for 
wheat :  but  these  salts  are  expensive ;  nor  am  I  aware 
of  any  experiments  having  been  made  which  would  jus- 
tify our  incurring  the  outlay  for  them.  Moreover,  some 
interesting  facts  mentioned  by  Professor  Johnston 
^Journal  of  Affrieulture,  p.  103,  1845;  shew  that  there 
is  already  abundant  silica  in  our  cultivated  soils,  and 
tbat  plants  are  able  to  decompose  and  extract  silica  for 
their  use,  even  from  the  most  stabbom  silicates.  If  there 
be  alkali  enough  at  hand,  the  vital  forces  of  the  smallest 
living  plant  will  form  the  silicates  it  needs— a  procsss 
which  man  accomplishes  only  by  the  blast  of  the  hottest 
furnace.  I  thmk,  therefore,  that  in  seeking  to  remedy 
weakness  of  straw,  we  should  rather  try  to  diminish  that 
rankness  of  vegetation  in  our  com  crops,  which  causes 
tbat  weakness  ;  and  this  I  think  we  can  accomplish  by  a 
simple  application.  I  think  there  is  one  cheap  and  ef 
fectual  remedy :  it  is  common  salt.  This  will  make  the 
straw  heavier  and  stiffer,  and  correct  the  tendency  of  the 
ammonia,  in  the  manure,  to  produce  a  rank  vegetation. 


Mr.  Prideaux,  of  Plymouth,  mforms  me  that  wheat 
grown  very  near  the  sea  stands  up  better  than  that 
grown  inland.  Mr.  Hannam  testifies  to  the  increased 
weight  of  the  straw.  Mr.  Gardiner  (Highland  TVantac- 
tiofu,  p.  239,  1844;  states,  'that  3  cwt.  of  salt  per 
acre,  tlux>wn  over  wheat  In  May,  produced  no  diange 
of  colour,  but  improved  the  tillering  of  the  plants,  which 
had  small  stiff,  shining,  wiry  straw.' 

*'  Bonea  digested  in  sulphuric  or  muriatic  add  have 
the  same  tendency  to  check  rank  vegetation  and  to 
strengthen  the  straw;  see  ilfr.  Garditier*9  Expert^ 
meni,  p.  242;  also  an  experunent  of  Mr.  Fleming 
(John9ton*9  L€eture9,  Appendix,  p.  28),  who  dissolved 
his  bones  in  muriatic  acid,  and  applied  the  mixture  to 
oats  sown  upon  moss:  he  says  that  the  straw  appeared  as 
stiff  and  shining  as  if  it  had  been  grown  upon  stiff  loam. 

"  I  think,  then,  that  a  perfect  topdressing  for  the 
wheat  crop,  on  light  lands,  should  be  composed  of  2 
cwt.  of  bones,  well  digested  in  1  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid, 
5  cwt.  of  shoddy,  and  3  cwt.  of  salt ;  thus,  in  good 
years  you  might,  I  believe,  grow  six  quarters  of  wheat 
per  acre.  On  all  light  soils  this  assistance  to  the  wheat 
should  be  given  in  the  spiing ;  but  as  in  clay  the  decom* 
position  of  the  shoddy  is  so  slow,  I  should  apply  this  ma- 
nura  when  I  sowed  the  wheat  on  my  heavy  land  in  the 
autumn.  There  is  yet  another  way  of  growing  a  heavy 
crop  of  wheat  on  day :  lime  the  fields  in  the  autumn, 
two  or  three  weeks  before  sowing  ;  top  dress,  in  the 
spring,  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  3  cwt.  of  salt, 
mixed  with  30  bushels  of  day  ashes,  which  have  re- 
peatedly been  soaked  in  urine.  I  am  vain  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  this  manure,  suggested  fbr  wheat,  will  prove 
valuable,  and  quite  worth  the  half-crown  which  yon 
paid  for  your  tickets." 

We  earnestly  recommend  every  farmer  to  get  a 
copy  of  this  lecture ;  it  is  published  by  Simonds, 
of  Dorchester.  A  cheaper  dghteenpenny-worth 
of  useful  information  has  never  been  offered  to  the 
agriculturist. 


PRACTICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  DRAINING* 

BT  OaOEGB  BROWN,  CAPSSTHOKMB,  NBAA  CONOLBTOX. 

London :  Whittaker  and  Co.,  Ave  Maria-lane. 
Hie  general  attention  which  is  paid  to  drainage  at  this 
time  is  evidenced  by  the  Urge  sums  applied  for  under  the 
late  drainage  act,  and  tiierefore  these  "  practical  observa- 
tions' '  are  most  opportune.  Hie  author,  in  giving  the  re<* 
suits  of  his  own  experience,  whidi  extends  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  during  which  time  he  has  laid  several  hun- 
dred miles  of  drains,  lays  down  some  valuable  rules,  and 
gives  most  improving  practical  hmts  on  this  greatest 
of  all  agricultural  improvements. 
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BOTANICAL    SOCIETY    OF    LONDON.— THE    POTATO    DISEASE. 

April  9. 


Mr.  Dennbs,  having  briefly  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  establishment 
and  progress  and  utility  of  the  society,  proceeded 
to  read  the  following  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  potato  disease  from  Dr»  Parkins  and  Mr. 
Taylor  :— 

•*  Sir, — Accompanying  this  is  a  work  lately  pub- 
lished by  me  on  'The  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  Disease  in  the  Potato  and  other  Crops,'  which  I 
have  to  request  you  will  present  to  the  Botanical 
Society,  in  my  name. 

"  Allow  me,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  that  my 
object  in  pubtishing  this  work  has  been  to  show 
that  the  diflferent  forms  of  carbon  possess  the  pro- 
perty of  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  potato  pesti- 
lence. Agreeing,  as  I  do  most  fully,  in  the  conclu- 
sion drawn  by  so  many  writers,  that  the  potato  has 
been  too  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  still,  when  we  remember  the  valuable 
properties  possessed  by  this  root»  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  supplying  its  place  by  any  known  esculent, 
it  becomes  an  object  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  ascertain  if  any  means  exist  capable  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  this  modem  pestilence  in  the  vege- 
table  creation^ 

"  Although  I  have  considered  it  necessary  in  that 
work  to  state  the  premises  from  which  my  deduc- 
tions are  drawn,  in  order  to  explain  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  agents  recommended  by  me,  I  deem 
it  right  to  add  that  unless  my  views  had  been  sup- 
ported by  practice  as  well  as  theory,  I  should  not 
have  presumed  to  recommend  to  others  the  adop- 
tion of  means  intended  to  remedy  an  evil  of  such 
magnitude.  Independently  of  the  evidence  there 
advanced  in  support  of  the  efficacy  of  charcoal  in 
preventing  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  it  has  been 
my  object  to  show  that  the  employment  of  those 
substances  which  liberate  carbonate  add  gas  has 
not  only  been  sufficient  to  save  the  crop,  but  that  it 
is  to  this  circumstance,  or  the  liberation  or  non- 
liberation  of  the  gas,  we  must  attribute  the  appa- 
rent anomalies  and  contradictory  reports  reapecting 
the  Implication  of  tiie  diflTerent  preparations  of  lime, 
and  the  mmiate  of  soda,  or  common  salt. 

'*  When  the  land  has  been  dressed  with  salt  and 
lime  a  double  decomposition  takes  place,  accor(£ng 
to  Sprengel  and  Boussingault,  the  acid  of  the 
salt  uniting  with  the  lime,  and  forming  muriate  of 
lime,  while  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  add  will  unite 


with  the  soda,  and  form  carbonate  of  soda.  Ai, 
however,  a  small  quantity  only  of  the  gas  can  be 
combined  with  the  soda,  and  as  the  renuunder  win 
be  liberated,  to  the  action  of  this  gas  I  have  as- 
cribed the  benefit  that  has  been  derived  from  the 
employment  of  salt  and  lime  when  the  latter  hi 
been  a  carbonate.  As  in  order  to  produce  such  a 
restilt  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  carbonate  of  lime, 
we  have  an  explanation  afforded  of  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  these  agente  at  other  times  and  under 
other  circumstances. 

'*The  same  circumstances  afford  an  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  success  and  failure  of  these 
substances  when  used  alone.  Tlius,  when  the 
lime  has  been  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate,  snd  adds 
existed  in  the  soil  to  which  it  was  added,  the  same 
liberation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  would  take  place 
as  in  the  former  instance.  If,  however,  acids  or 
neutnl  salta  were  not  present,  no  decompositioo 
would  take  place,  and  no  gas  would  be  liberated. 
80,  again,  when  salt  has  been  employed  as  a  mantue 
— a  practice  constantiy  followed  on  the  grester 
part  of  the  coast  of  England^the  same  extricatioii 
of  gas  would  occur  if  chalk  or  lime  existed  in  the 
soil*  while  none  could  be  effected  if  the  latter  suh- 
stances  were  absent.  Hence  the  ooatvadictory  te- 
counts  that  have  been  given  of  the  success  lad 
ftdlnre  of  these  agents  when  employed  sepaiatdf, 
the  same  as  when  used  in  combination.  Believiog 
that  these  different  resulte  from  the  employment  of 
the  same  agente,  and  their  failure  under  the  cir- 
cumstances pointed  out  by  me  (and,  as  £ir  as  ny 
inquiries  extend,  the  want  of  success  can  always  be 
traced  to  the  causes  now  assigned),  confirm  the 
truth  of  my  deductions  more  than  those  direct 
experimenta  with  a  particular  substance,  tiie  resoK 
of  which  has  been  invariably  the  same,  I  hiR 
been  induced  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sodsty  to 
this  subject  in  the  hope  that  more  evidence  may  be 
collected  in  oonfirmation  of  my  views,  as  there  vt 
few  farmers  who,  in  certain  parte  of  England,  hxn 
not  employed  one  or  other  of  these  agente.  0ns 
future  occasion  I  purpose  offering  for  the  cm- 
deration  of  the  society  a  few  remarks  on  tiie  caxist 
of  the  failure,  and  which  time  does  not  allow  of 
to  do  now. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be» 

"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 

"J.  PABKI5S. 

"The  Secretary  of  tiie  Botanical  Society." 
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*'  RBMARK8  ON  TUB  POTATO  DIBBABB,  BY 
W.  TAYLOR,  F.L.8. 

"  VarioiM  opinioDB  have  been  given  respecting 
the  '  potato  ^sease.'  Some  say  it  is  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  '  staivb ;'  others  say  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bulbs  being  storod  up  in  'pits/ 
which  produces  fermentation^  and  causes  the 
'  tubers'  to  throw  out  radicles  or  wasters,  as  they 
are  termed.  Now,  as  far  as  physiology  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  perfectly  absurd,  because  all  succulent 
bulbs,  such  as  the  potato,  tulip,  hyacinth,  and  onion, 
are  naturally  full  of  watery  matter.  This  being  the 
case,  they  wiU  vegetate  in  any  place,  whether  dry 
or  damp,  hot  or  cold ;  and  independent  of  all  this, 
their  vegetative  powers  are  still  going  on,  produ- 
cing fibres  or  'wasters,'  which  nature  has  deemed 
right  and  proper. 

"  The  *  sohmum,'  or  wild  potato  of  the  woods  in 
America,  has  been  diseased  in  the  same  way  as  our 
cultivated  ones,  which  have  never  been  subjected 
to  pits,  nor  allowed  that  privilege.  This  is  evi* 
dently  a  suflldent  proof  the  disease  does  not  arise 
from  the  bulbs  being  put  into  pits ;  not  only  the 
potato  has  become  diseased,  but  the  '  olive  plantar 
tions,'  Indian  com,  apple  and  pear  crops,  culmi* 
ferous  and  leguminous  plants,  oleaginous  plants, 
as  well  as  forest  trees. 

"The  author  considered  that  the  disease  arose 
principally  from  atmospherical  changes  which  have 
taken  pbee  during  the  last  two  years,  and  had 
caused  a  peculiar  effluvium  to  arise  in  the  air; 
'  the  celluliferous,'  or  cells  of  the  bulbs,  became 
impregnated  with   this    noxious   vapour;  oonse* 


quently,  the  cellular  tissue  became  ruptured  and 
overcharged  with  a  mass  of  inorganic  matter. 

"There  cannot  be  any  cause  for  indicating,  in 
the  least,  the  potato  disease  should  arise  from  the 
bulbs  bringing  forth  '  radicles'  or  shoots,  before 
they  are  planted,  because  all  bulbiferous  plants  are 
full  of  water,  which  compel  them  to  vegetate;  for 
instance,  culmiferous  and  leguminous  seeds  will 
never  have  the  power  of  vegetating,  without  they 
come  in  contact  with  air  and  earth.  Now,  it  ap- 
pears the  potato  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the  year  1597. 
More  than  200  years  have  passed  away  without 
having  the  slightest  appearance  of  disease.  (Mind 
you,)  if  the  seed  of  the  disease  had  been  planted 
100  or  SO  years  ago,  it  is  very  evident  it  would 
have  made  a  much  more  rapid  progress  than  it  has 
hitherto  done.  It  is  only  two  years  since  the  crop 
has  become  almost  a  total  failure." 

The  Chairman  begged  to  observe  that  that 
society  entirely  discountenanced  the  notion,  which 
was  so  industriously  put  forward,  that  the  potato 
disease  was  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  particular 
description  of  insect;  and  from  various  communi- 
cations which  he  had  had  with  the  most  eminent 
scientific  men  both  here  and  on  the  continent,  the 
idea  that  the  disease  was  attributable  to  any  such 
cause  appeared  to  be  equally  repudiated  by  them  aU« 

A  short  discussion  on  ibo  subject  of  the  potato 
disease  then  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Parkins, 
Ayres,  HasseU,  and  Ward  took  part;  after  which 
the  chairman  announced  their  next  meeting  for  the 
7thofMay« 


WEST  HEREFORDSHIRE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  took 
place  at  their  dub-room,  Bredwardine,  on  Monday, 
the  1st  March.  The  subject  selected  for  discussion 
for  the  evening  was  "Tenant  Right,"  when  upon 
its  introduction  by  the  chairman,  an  animated  ar- 
gument ensued,  almost  every  member  expressing 
his  o|Hnion  on  the  utility  of  the  measure.  The  se- 
cretary then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resolutions,  as  embodying  the  sentiment  of  the 
meeting,  which  was  at  once  unanimously  agreed  to  :^ 

IsU — ^That  it  is  the  ofnnion  of  this  meeting  that  a 
weU-digested  law  of  ''Ten^t  Right"  would  be 
equally  advantageous  to  the  landlords,  the  tettant, 
and  the  nation  :-*-firSt,  to  the  landlords,  by  holding 
out  to  the  tenant  an  inducement  to  invest  his  capital 
in  permanent  improvements  by  which  their  land 
would  be  much  enhanced  in  value,  and  also  by  se* 
curing  them  against  loss  from  dilapidationa  caused 
by  ignoxint  and  slothliil  teaantsi 


andly.-— To  the  tenants,  by  securing  to  them,  at 
the  ezpimtion  of  their  term,  the  repayment  of  their 
capital  so  laid  out  in  unexhausted  manure  and  im- 
provements; and 

3rdly.— To  the  community  at  large,  by  securing 
to  it  the  full  amount  of  food  the  land  is  capable  of 
producing,  which  amount  it  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged would  be  increased,  by  a  large  capital 
bttng  employed,  at  least  one-fourth. 

That  in  order  to  prevent  harassing  and  expensive 
litigation  on  the  question  of  amount  of  dilapidation 
and  compensation,  an  arbiter  should  be  chosen  by 
each  party,  they  nominating  a  referee,  whose  decision 
should  be  final. 

Mr.  Plant  then  announced  to  the  meeting  that 
Sir  Velters  Gomewall,  Bart.,  had  signified  his  in- 
tention of  presenting  to  the  dub  an  annual  sum  of 
five  poun^  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  agri« 
e«]tun  in  rach  a  manner  aa  the  society  should 
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deem  most  advisable.  This  dommunication  was 
received  by  the  members  with  general  acclamation, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  worthy  baronet  was 
immediately  proposed  by  Mr.  Hadley,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Parry,  and  carried  unanimously.  A  resolution 
was  also  passed  that  the  mode  of  applying  the  above 
sum  should  be  taken  into  consideration  at  the  next 
meeting. 

Mr.  Richard  James  also  communicated  to  the 
meeting  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Messrs. 


Carless,  of  Hereford,  to  present  to  the  members  for 
distribution  and  experiment  a  portion  of  seed  of  a 
new  kind  of  Swede  turnip.  This  being  the  second 
present  of  seed  from  those  gentiemen,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  carried  to  them. 

The  usual  hour  of  breaking  up  having  arrived, 
the  members  separated  congratulating  each  other 
upon  the  free  and  unrestricted  interchange  of  thought 
and  opinion  to  which  the  discussion  of  the  evening 
had  led. 


NEWCASTLE    FARMERS'    CLUB.— THE    MANAGEMENT   OF   MILCH    COWS. 


At  the  April  monthly  meeting  (William  Ander 
son,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair),  the  following  dona- 
tions were  announced  by  Mr.  Glover,  the  secretary, 
viz.,  the  Journal  of  the  Northumberland  Agricul- 
tural Society  (from  the  committcte),  and  a  list  of 
the  premiums  offered  by  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  1847  (from  the  secretary). 
Solly  on  Rural  Chemistry,  White  on  Cattle  Dis- 
eases, and  the  "  Farmers'  Friend,"  were  ordered. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  James  Archbold,  Esq., 
Mayor,  Colonel  Bell,  and  John  Moor,  Esq.,  for  the 
facilities  which  they  had  afforded  in  connection 
.with  the  late  competition  at  Fenham.  New  mem- 
bers were  elected,  viz, : — 

Bell,  Joseph,  High  Waskerley. 

Donkin,  Samuel,  Bywell,  Fdton. 

James,  Edward,  Wylam  Hall. 

Laws,  William,  Prudhoe  Castie. 

Laws,  Peter,  East  Heddon. 

Robson,  John,  West  Chirton  House. 

Robson,  Rev.  James,  Ponteland. 

Walker,  Tony,  Brinkbum,  Westoe. 
Mr.  Charles  Arundalb,  of  Seaton  Biun,  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  which  he  had  given  notice : — 
**The  Management  of  Milch  Cows."  Cows,  be 
said,  were  kept  on  almost  every  farm,  although  for 
very  different  purposes.  He  should  confine  him- 
self to  cases  in  which  they  were  kept  chiefly  to 
supply  milk  for  sale.  To  meet  the  demands  of 
customers,  cows  were  bought  at  all  seasons,  just 
calved  or  about  to  calve.  The  calves  were  sold 
without  fattening,  and  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
farmer  to  render  the  milk  both  abundant  and 
palatable.  On  most  real  dairy-farms  it  was  the 
course  to  fatten  as  soon  as  practicable,  when  the 
milk  of  the  cows  was  reduced  to  four  quarts  a-day, 
and  the  cows  were  rarely  allowed  to  breed.  The 
fact  of  their  being  so  often  changed  showed  that 
while  they  gave  a  remunerating  quantity  of  milk, 
for  a  certain  time,  they  were  rapidly  and  cheaply 
fattened  for  the  butch^  as  soon  as  their  milk  was 
dry.    Where  much  time  or  money  was  expended 


in  preparation,  this  system  would  not  answer,  nor 
would  it  be  so  universally  adopted.  Fattening  and 
milking  properties  could  therefore  combine  in  the 
same  animal,  and  they  did  so  here.  The  breed 
generally  found  most  usefid  was  the  old  Yorkshire 
cow,  or  a  cross  from  her  with  a  short-horn  bull. 
The  cows  that  were  more  than  ordinarily  good 
milkers  were  introduced  to  the  bull  in  season; 
and  from  the  extra  keep  which  was  given,  they  were 
rarely  suffered  to  go  dry  for  more  than  six  weeks. 
Much  more  care  (observed  an  inteUigent  writer) 
should  be  bestowed  on  the  diet  of  cows  as  they  ap- 
proached their  time,  the  food  being  proportioned  to 
their  condition.  When  in  high  condition  there 
was  much  risk  of  inflammatory  action  at  the  time 
of  parturition.  The  farmer  should  therefore  check 
beforehand  every  tendency  to  obesity — ^by  giving 
less  turnips  than  usual,  and  more  fodder.  But 
some  cows  in  calf,  when  long  dry,  would  fatten  on 
a  smaller  allowance  of  turnips ;  and  administering 
food  in  too  dry  a  state  helped  to  aggravate  the  ten- 
dency to  inflammation.  Other  means  must  there- 
fore be  used,  in  conjunction  with  an  alternation 
in  diet;  and,  so  far  as  medical  treatment  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  nothing  perhaps  so  safe  as  bleed- 
mg  and  laxatives.  The  critical  period  was  the 
eighth  and  mnth  months.  At  this  season,  bleeding, 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  condition  of  the 
cow,  should  be  resorted  to,  as  a  remedy  for  the 
constipation  to  which  she  was  then  liable.  Laxa- 
tive medicine  and  emollient  drinks  should  also  be 
administered.  A  dose  should  consist  of  a  pound 
of  Epsom  salts,  with  an  admixture  of  ginger,  carra- 
way,  and  treacle,  in  a  quart  of  warm  gruel  and  the 
same  quantity  of  sound  ale.  Much  good  advice 
on  this  head  would  be  found  in  Stephen^s  Book  of 
the  Farm,  The  author  judiciously  recommended 
that  in-calvers,  shortly  after  they  were  dry,  should 
have  four  or  five  pounds  of  oilcake  per  day.  His 
(Mr.  Arundale's)  own  practice  was  to  give  from  a 
pint  to  three  gills  of  linseed  per  day  to  a  cow,  ac- 
cording as  she  was  in  condition.    He  pot  ths  lin<« 
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seed  into  a  pail,  and  poured  boiling  water  upon  it. 
Cut  hay  was  also  introduced,  with  oat  or  wheat 
chaff;  and  the  whole  was  covered  up  with  an  old 
sack,  and  left  to  steam  half-a-dozen  hours,  before 
it  was  given.    It  was  better  still  to  boil  the  mixture, 
but  this  entailed  extra  labour.    He  used  this  food 
six  or  seven  weeks  before  and  after  calving.    It 
was  laxative  to  the  fat  cow,  and  nourishing  to  the 
lean,  and  secured  in  both  a  proper  condition  of  the 
parts  affected  by  calving.    It  was  true,  as  some 
farmers  contended,  that  to  purge  or  bleed  a  milch 
cow  diminished  her  milk ;  but  only  for  a  few  days : 
it  afterwards  returned  more  copiously  than  before, 
and  improved  in  quality.    He  was  no  advocate  for 
either ;  but,  from  the  want  of  mild  doses  in  season, 
many  thousands  of  cows  had  died,  in  spite  of  every 
care  and  remedy  at  a  later  period.    Cows,  heavy  in 
calf,  he  would  also  observe,  ought  not  to  be  aUowed 
to  mix  in  the  same  field  or  fold-yard  with  those 
that  were  likely  to  come  in  season ;  nor  should  any 
disagreeable  or  nauseous  smells   be  suffered  to 
annoy  them.    Their  byres  should  be  well  venti- 
lated ;  pigs  should  not  be  slaughtered  where  they 
were  kept;  and,  indeed,  some  experienced  farmerr. 
would  not  allow  bleeding  to  take  place  in  their 
presence.    There  was  no  animabwith  so  quick  and 
delicate  a  sense  of  smell  as  the  cow,  and  her  nose 
should  not  be  offended.    After  calving,  and  when 
the  byre  had  been  cleansed  from  all  impurities,  the 
cow,  being  naturally  thirsty,  should  have  a  warm 
drink.    He  generally  allowed  her  warm  water,  with 
about  a  third  of  her  own  beastlings,  and  a  few 
handfuls  of  oatmeal.    A  pailful  of  this  mixture  was 
enough  at  a  time.     Should  she    require   more, 
another  pailful  might  be  given  in  an  hour ;  and  the 
drink  should  be  administered  occasionally  for  two 
or  three  days  after  calving.    A  common  but  very 
reprehensible  practice  was  to  give  her  an  oat-sheaf, 
than  which  few  things  would  more  readily  cause 
indigestion  at  such  a  time.     BoQed  barley  or  oats 
^vith  cut  hay  and  a  handful  of  linseed,  or  bran- 
mash  and  linseed,  was  decidedly  preferable.     No- 
thing of  an  astringent  nature  should  be  given  her, 
but  rather  whatever  was  laxative.     He  always  ad- 
ministered, five  or  six  hours  after  calving,  l2oz.  of 
salts,  or  thereabouts  (according  to  the  size  of  the 
cow),  and  2oz.  of  powdered  ginger,  in  a  quart  of 
igruel  and  ale.    It  was  desirable  that  she  should  be 
milked  as  soon  as  possible,   and  fomented  with 
warm  water  three  or  four  tunes  a  day  for  half  an 
hour,  and  hand-rubbed  frequently  aqd  gently.     He 
now  came  to  the  question  whether  it  was  more  pro- 
fitable to  feed  dairy  cows  liberally,  and  prolong  the 
tinae  of  milking,  or  to  let  them  diry  sooner,  and  r«. 
gBMk  that  condition  which  they  inevitably  lose  if  of 
any  use  at  the  pail.    He  had  tried  both  plans,  and 
waa  convinced  that  liberal  feeding  and  punctual  at- 


attention  would,  in  many  instances,  double  and 
treble  the  quantity  of  milk.    Before,  however,  de< 
scribing  his  practice,  he  would  explain  the  construc- 
tion of  his  byre  and  boiling-house.     [Mr.  A  run- 
dale  exhibited  a  plan.    He  had  six  stands  for  twelve 
cows,  with  a  bull-stand  at  one  end.    Behind  the 
stands  there  was  a  covered  passage,  with  a  liquid- 
manure  trough;  and  also  a  covered  passage  in 
front,  with  a'feed'mg  trough.]     He  had  erected  the 
buildings  at  his  own  expense  (with  the  exception  of 
not  finding  wood  and  stone) ;  and  he  confessed  the 
cost  was  greater  than  he  had  anticipated.     He 
would  advise  others  to  be  more  cautious  before 
expending  so  large  a  siun  on  property  not  their 
own  (a  laugh).    His  mode  of  feeding  was  to  com- 
mence in  the  morning  when  the  milkers  entered ; 
to  give  mash  at  5^  o'clock,  turnips  at  8^,  hay  at 
10;  after  which  they  were  left  undisturbed  until  1 
o'clock;  and  he  invariably  found  that  the  cows, 
within  a  short  time  of  their  coming  into  the  bjrre, 
knew  their  meal  times  as  well  as  the  feeder.    At  1 
o'clock  they  had  turnips  again ;  hay  at  3  ;    at  5 
(milking  time),  mash ;  and  at  8,  straw ;  when  they 
were  left  for  the  night.    The  mash  was  made  at 
about  10  in  the  morning  for  the  afternoon- feed ; 
and  again  made,  after  that  feed,  for   morning. 
Clover  hay,  cut,  was  put  into  the  mash-tub ;  boiling 
water  was  then  poured  in,  so  that  the  liay  was 
thoroughly  saturated;    and  grains  were  added — 
linseed  or  gold  of  pleasure  seed — and  salt.    The 
grains  formed  a  cover  to  confine  all  the  steam. 
The  proportions  of  the  several  ingredients  were : — 
Clover  hay,  6i  st. ;  gndns,  12  st. ;   linseed,  12  lbs. 
(or    gold  of  pleasure  seed,   ISlbs.);  salt,    2  lbs. 
This  would  suffice  for  twelve  cows.    When  they 
had  nearly  finished  their  meal,  the  byreman  gave 
them  a  portion  of  bran,  or  treat,  in  their  troughs, 
which  enabled  them  the  better  to  take  the  watery 
remnant  of  the  mash.    A  good  cow,   thus  fed, 
would  yield  14  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  on  an  ave- 
rage, for  eight  months.    He  had  now  in  his  bjrre  a 
cow  which  had  been  in  milk  two  years  and  a  half, 
and  never  in  that  time  had  a  calf;  and  it  was  yield- 
ing 8  quarts  per  day.     He  had  sold  another  to  the 
butcher,  on,  the  previous  Tuesday  (March  30),  for 
£l6,  which  had  been  in  his  possession  nearly  two 
years,  and  yielded  three  quarts  of  milk  on  the 
morning  that  she  was  sold.  [Mr.  Arundale  replied, 
by  facts  from  his  own  experience,  to  the  objections 
urged  against  the  system  of  good  feeding  and  pro- 
longed milking,  and  strongly  advised  dairy  far- 
mers to  keep  their  cows  warm  and  comfortable.] 
As  to  the  steaming  of  cut  hay,  or  rather,  the  par- 
boiling of  it  (which  was  his  plan),  he  would  not 
take  upon  him  to  say  that  by  this  means  poor  hay 
would  be  changed  into  good ;  but  the  steaming  of 
hay,  straw,  or  oat-chaff  enabled  the  animal  to  ex-» 
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tract  from  it  more  nutriment ;  and  if  a  cow  could 
be  made  to  thrive  as  well  on  3i  cwt.  of  steamed  hay 
as  on  5  cwt.  of  raw^  or  if,  by  the  same  expedient,  a 
third  or  fourth  straw  could  be  mixed  with  hay,  and 
the  same  effect  obtained,  the  expense  of  cutting 
and  steaming  would  be  amply  repaid.  The  same 
advantage  was  gained  by  gimding  com  and  beans 
for  horses.  As  to  the  plan  of  putting  milch  cows 
in  the  folds,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  when 
dry,  he  hardly  supposed  that  it  could  be  advocated 
by  any  gentleman  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  ad- 
dressing. With  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
with  milch  cows,  the  most  profitable  course  was 
never  to  let  them  sink  in  condition.  If  a  cow  were 
stinted  at  the  period  in  question,  her  milk  would 
be  so  much  diminished  after  calving  as  to  over- 
balance th^  saving  effected  in  her  keep.  There 
might  be  a  difficulty,  on  some  farms,  in  procuring 
a  sufficient  supply  of  provender ;  but  there  could 
be  few  farmers  worse  situated  than  he  was,  not 
having  one  single  acre  of  what  might  be  called 
good  grass  land  in  his  possession ;  and  where  tur- 
nips, early  and  late  kinds,  might  be  grown  with 
tares  or  dover  cut,  and  the  cows  staUrfed,  none 
need  despair.  [Mr.  Arundale  entered  at  consider- 
able length  ^into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  milch  cows.  Their  appetites,  it  would 
appear,  are  aldermanic;  and  if  the  means  were 
i^orded  them,  they  would  fall  into  the  same  error 
as  "  humans,"  and  "  make  beasts  of  themselves.' 
Mr.  A.,  of  course,  gives  no  encouragement  to  such 
excesses,  but  ho  strenuously  contends  ibr  good 
living  in  the  cow-byre,  if  you  would  not  be  "penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish."  Quantity  as  well  as 
quality  mnst  be  taken  into  consideration.  The 
stopiach  will  not  digest  rich  food  alone.  As  a 
general  rule,  give  as  much  good  wholesome  stuff 
as  the  cow  will  eat  clean;  and  the  feeder,  if  he  be 
attentive,  will  soon  know  each  cow's  appetite  almost 
as  well  as  his  own.  He  must  administer  it  rather 
sparingly,  to  avoid  giving  a  surfeit ;  for  if  the  cow 
should  loathe  her  food,  she  will  neither  milk  nor 
fatten;  and  if,  by  chance,  she  should  be  disgusted, 
let  her  food  be  kept  back  until  her  appetite  returns, 
when  it  may  be  given  to  her  gradually.]  Tbe  act 
of  milking  (continued  Mr.  Arundale)  requured  to 
be  performed  with  great  caution,  or  the  quantity 
and  quality  would  be  inferior.  The  milk  should  be 
drawn  quickly,  and  not  a  drop  should  be  left 
Whatever  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  udder 
would  be  re-absorbed,  and  no  more  would  be 
generated  than  was  necessary  to  supply  the  quan- 
tity withdrawn.  There  was  therefore  a  double  loss 
by  the  neglect,  and  of  the  best  milk  too.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  incomplete  milking  was  the 
cause  why,  in  private  families,  where  only  one  cow 
was  kept,  it  dried  so  soon,  and  gave  so  much  less 


butter  than  was  anticipated.  TeaU  were  not  un- 
frequently  closed,  through  the  neglect  alluded  to, 
and  from  forcible  rubbing  down,  between  ^e 
finger  and  thumb,  in  stripping.  The  milk-pul 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  the  milk  of  one 
cow;  for  if  the  milker  had  to  rise  up  and  change 
the  pail  in  the  middle  of  the  operation,  some  cows 
kept  back  their  milk.  Cows,  also,  would  not  milk 
so  freely  witha  stranger  as  with  a  person  to  whom 
they  were  accustomed.  Some  cows  milked  more 
freely  than  others.  The  udders  of  free  milkers  had 
a  soft  skin  and  short  teats ;  the  others  a  thick  skin 
and  long  teats.  The  one  Celt  like  velvet;  the  other 
like  untanned  leather.  If  the  udder  were  foul,  it 
should  be  washed  befoie  milking.  Tbeslighteet 
taint  gave  9^  bed  taste  to  the  milk,  especially  when 
the  cows  wers  stall-fed  on  green  meal.  Qn  the 
continent  the  stool  of  the  milker  was  a  light  pail 
with  a  cover,  containmg  water  and  a  sponge  (or 
cloth).  Qeanliness,  in  every  respect*  could  not  be 
too  strongly  enforced  on  the  minds  of  aU  persons 
connected  with  the  management  of  milk,  butter,  or 
food.  Some  persons  maintained  that  cows  yielded 
more  milk  the  oftener  they  were  milked.  He  had 
made  repeated  experiments  with  a  view  to  test  this 
doctrine,  and  found  it  to  be  fallacious.  It  was 
only  when  the  secretion  was  n^>id,  and  the  udder 
would  not  contain  the  milk,  but  allowed  it  to  drop 
spontaneously,  that  a  third  milking  became  neces- 
sary. After  calving,  however,  he  frequently  milked 
them  three  pr  four  times  a  day,  for  eight  or  ten 
days,  llie  cow  being  a  sensitive  and  caprickins 
animal,  sbe  was  easily  offended,  and  should  ahrays 
be  treated  with  gentleness.  If  she  kicked  during 
milking,  or  were  uneasy*  harshness  would  not  cure 
her:  she  must  be  soothed  and  reformed  by  kind> 
ness.  He  never  yet  hsd  a  cow  whidi  was  not 
overcome  by  gentle  discipline.  Mr.  Arundale 
quoted  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Professox  Low,  and  Mr. 
Ferguson,  on  the  importance  of  dairy  hnabendry. 
Sir  John  showed  how  much  greater  a  profit  pro- 
vender would  yield,  when  given  to  a  caw,  for  con- 
version into  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  than  when 
given  to  an  ox,  for  conversion  into  beeC  How 
unaccountable,  then,  the  prejudice  which  confined 
dairy  hnsbandry  to  a  fow  counties  of  Great  Britmn, 
while  butter  and  cheese  were  imported  from  otfas 
countries !  (Mr.  Arundale,  of  whose  address  we 
give  but  an  outline,  resumed  his  seat  amidst  general 
applause), 

A  short  discussion  ensued.  Mr.  Arundale  stated, 
in  reply  to  members,  that  boiled  tnraipa  gave  the 
butter  a  stronger  taate  than  raw;  that  he  tuned 
the  C0W9  out  for  a  few  hours  on  fine  days;  that 
tbey  were  troubled  with  cutaneous  hritation  when 
kept  continually  hi ;  that  he  nevertnmsd  them  out 
in  winter,  save  i^calvers;  and  tiiat  to  drese  them 
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down  with  a  whaleboiie  bnuh  once  or  twice  a*week 
kept  them  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Ramsay  said  he  had  heard  Mr.  Amndale 
with  much  pleasure,  but  would  like  to  haire 
had  a  debtor  and  creditor  account-— what  was  the 
cost  of  feeding,  and  what  the  produce  of  the  milk. 
It  was  always  desirable  to  know  whether  a  system 
was  profitable  or  the  contrary.  He  qmte  agreed 
with  Mr.  Arundale  that  cows  should  be  fed  well 
— extremely  well.  Of  course  the  feeding  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  design  of  the  dairy,  whether 
it  was  the  milk  that  was  required,  or  butter.  Mr. 
Arundale  fed  for  milk,  but  his  plan  might  not  pro- 
duce the  most  butter. 

Mr.  Arundale  :  Undoubtedly  the  feeding 
must  be  different^  if  the  object  be  different. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  after  referring  to  one  or  two  ptl^ 
things,  spoke  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  pow9  iM 


yielding  the  most  milk  in  comparison  with  the 

I  food  they  consumed. 

!     Mr.  AEUNDi^LS  said  the  Ayrshire  cows  were 

I  expellent  for  bMtter,  but  not  so  good  for  milk.    If 
he  did  ^ot  obtain  13  quarts  a  meal,  he  thought  the 

'  cqw  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Ramsay  called  attentiop  to  glass  milk- 
bowls,  as  superior  in  many  respects  to  others ;  and 
stated  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  soda— i^  handful 
or  so — were  throwp  among  boiling  linseed,  it 
would  burst  and  form  a  fine  pulp,  almost  (if  not 
quite)  as  well  as  though  it  ^ere  crushed. 

Mr.  AnuNQAI'S  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable,  ^at  a  wine-glassfu}  of 
chloride  of  ^W^»  thrown  into  the  milk  before 
chirping,  wou^4  9weeten  it  better  than  saltpetre. 

On  t^e  iPQtioa  of  Mr.  Ramsay,  seconded  by  Mr. 
St^phepypn,  %  vote  of  tlianks  was  given  to  Mr* 
Anindab,  and  th^  meeting  bro|(e  up. 


REPORT  ON  THB  EXHIBITION  OF  IMPLBMBNTB  AT  THE  NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TYNB   MEETING   OF  THE    ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

BY   JOSIAH   PARKB8, 

Consulting  Fjiginecr  to  the  Bodflty. 


ITie  show  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  constituted 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Society's  country 
meetings ;  and  although  it  i§  tnie  that  sp  large  a 
number  of  implements  was  not  exhibited  a^  on  pnp 
or  two  former  qccasions,  yet  applications  were  made 
for  seventeen  paore  stands  thaii  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
more  exhibitors  appeared.  The  show-yard  did 
not  perhaps  contain  &o  mf  ny  implements  as  at 
Shreifsburyj  but  this  was,  dpubtles^,  attributj^ble 
in  part  to  the  great  distance  of  the  exhibition  from 
tho^e  districts  of  England  where  the  implement- 
makers  chiefly  reside,  and  was  partly  owing  to  the 
repeated  expression  of  the  ju^^ge^'  opii^ipn  that  ex- 
hibitors would  ^ct  more  ^i^ely  in  restricting  the 
number  of  their  specimens  to  a  fair  measure  of 
variety  in  respect  of  manufacture  apd  cost,  rather 
than  in  augmentipg  their  expenses  and  encumbering 
the  show-yard  with  repetitiops  of  identical  articles. 
A  marked  improvement  was  visible,  in  the  adaptar 
tion  of  several  important  implements  to  their  uses, 
as  will  appear  from  the  observations  of  the  judges. 

Ploughs,— ThQ  only  fault  \q  be  found  with  the 
ground  destined  for  the  tjial^  of  the  fiel^  imple- 
ments was  that  the  heavy  land  did  not  prove  to  be 
so  stiflf  as  is  desirable  on  these  occasions.  In  other 
respects  the  choice  was  pfxfectly  satisfactory  both 
to  the  judges  and  exhibitors,  and  the  condition  of 
the  soil  for  the  various  trials  could  not  have  been 
more  suitable  at  any  period  of  thf  year. 


The  trial-ground  w^s  conveniently  situated  about 
two  miles  from  Newcastle,  at  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hall,  of  Gosforth  Cottage,  with  whose  pre- 
parations and  f|ttentions  the  stewards  and  judgee 
had  every  reason  to  be  well  satisfied. 

Ploughing  was  first  commenced  on  the  light 
land,  seventeen  implemepts  h&ving  been  selected 
for  competition,  some  of  which  were  frimished  with 
two  wl^eels«  epm^  ynUn^  pne  wl^^,  apd  some  worked 
without  a  wheel,  or  as  swings  ^  each  plough  being 
set  to  complete  ^  land,  without  the  interference  of 
any  party  on  the  fpqt,  unt^  the  whole  performance 
was  complete. 

The  inanifestation  of  superiority  m  favour  of  the 
two- wheel  ploughs  .iqade  by  Messrs.  Howard  and 
Co.,  of  Bedford,  wa^  unquestionable,  and  in  all  the 
respects  w)iich  wo^lct  guide  the  judgment  of  a  com- 
petent farmer  in  his  choice  9f  this  important  imple- 
ment. They  had  two  ploughs  in  the  field,  bearing 
(he  marks  J.  A.  and  H.  L.  It  was  the  latter 
plough  to  which  the  judges  awarded  the  prize  of 
10/.,  remarking  "  that  the  sole  of  the  furrow  was 
cut  perfectly  flat,  the  land  side  clean  and  true,  the 
furrow-vlices  were  laid  with  perfect  uniformity 
throughout  the  field,  and  in  a  beautiful  position  for 
receiving  the  seed."  llie  J.  A.  plough  was  consi- 
dered to  be  next  in  merit  to  the  H.  L.,  and  but  in 
a  trifling  degree  inferior  to  the  latter. 

Good  work  was  done  by  several  other  ploughs  in 
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the  field^the  judges  commending  those  respec- 
tively made  by  Mr.  Grant,  of  Stamford ;  Mr.  David 
Harkes.of  Mere,  Knutsford,  Cheshire;  and  Messrs. 
Barratt  and  Ashton,  of  Hull ;  but  observing  that 
these  parties  ''  have  much  lee  way  to  fetch  up  be- 
fore their  implements  can  equal  the  work  done  by 
Messrs.  Howard's  plough.^' 

Fourteen  ploughs  operated  upon  the  heavy  land, 
and  nearly  similar  distinctive  characteristics  were 
appreciated  in  the  results  ;  the  judges  again  a^vard- 
ing  the  society's  prize  of  10/.  to  Messrs.  Howard's 
H.  L.  plough,  the  work  of  the  J.  A.  being  next  in 
quality-— commending  the  performance  of  a  two- 
wheel  plough  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Warwick,  which, 
however,  was  thought  to  break  its  furrows  too  much, 
and  to  be  better  adapted  for  fallowing  than  seeding 
— with  approbation  of  the  work  done  by  the  ploughs 
of  Mr.  Harkes,  and  of  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Ashton. 
The  judges  did  not  consider  the  excellence  of 
Messrs.  Howard's  work  on  this  heavier  land  to  be 
quite  so  transcendent  as  on  the  lighter  soil ;  and 
conceived  that  the  makers  would  have  done  well  to 
change  their  mould-board  for  the  deeper  furrow 
ploughed  in  this  case,  rather  than  have  retained,  as 
they  did,  the  same  mould-board  which  was  used  on 
the  light  land.  They,  nevertheless,  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  no  plough  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
possessed  the  power  or  construction  to  move  soil 
to  equal  depth,  and  with  the  same  precision,  as 
Messrs.  Howard's  implements. 

Skim  or  Paring  Plough.-^The  offered  prize  for 
this  implement  was  withheld,  as  the  work  was  not 
considered  to  have  been  so  satisfactorily  performed 
as  to  justify  the  rewardmg  any  of  the  implements 
tried,  which  fell  short  of  the  excellence  attained  on 
former  occasions. 

Subsoil  Pulverizerg, — ^The  subsoil  of  the  field  on 
which  these  trials  took  place  required  draining,  and 
was  too  wet  for  a  perfect  proof  of  the  capabilities  of 
implements  which  ought  only  to  be  used  on  stiff 
land  after  being  well  drained  and  when  in  a  wet 
state.  The  judges  again  awarded  the  prise  to  Mr. 
John  Read,  of  Regent  Circus,"  Piccadilly,  London. 
The  stirrer  used  on  this  occasion  was  not  thought 
to  be  so  effective  as  it  might  be  made,  but  the  sub- 
soil was  unquestionably  in  an  unfit  state  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Read  has,  however,  since  benefited 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  judges,  and  contrived 
stirrers  to  suit  all  states  of  soil. 

The  implement  made  by  Messrs.  R.  Gray  and 
Sons,  of  Uddington,  near  Glasgow,  received  much 
commendation.  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Ashton,  of 
Hull,  also  produced  a  pulveriser  of  considerable 
merit. 

Scarifiers  and  Cultivators,— The  8how*yard  con- 
tained a  large  variety  of  these  implements,  many  of 
which  were  put  to  trial,  as  grubbers  in  the  first  in- 


stance, in  a  rough  fallow,  then  as  scarifiers  on  a 
clover  ley.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  the  well- 
known  Uley  cultivator,  as  it  was  found  to  pare  the 
sur&ce  very  much  better  than  any  of  its  competi- 
tors, and  it  made  good  work  in  moving  the  soiL 
Still  the  judges  expressed  a  very  decided  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  implement  for  the  first  time  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  H.  Smith  and  Co.,  of  Stamford, 
having  nine  tines,  clearing  hvt  feet  in  breadth,  and 
being  cleverly  worked  by  four  horses.  It  is  entirely 
composed  of  wrought  iron,  with  an  exceDent  lever 
apparatus  for  adjusting  depth  and  nusing  the  tines 
out  of  the  ground.  This  implement  worked  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  and  was  thought  to  offer  less 
dn^  to  the  team  than  any  of  the  others ;  but  it 
fell  short  of  the  Uley  in  surface-skimming. 

A  scarifier  by  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Ashton,  of 
Hull,  was  also  commended  by  the  judges,  who, 
however,  conclude  their  observations  on  this  class 
of  implements  by  remarking  that  they  consider 
them  yet  open  to  great  objections,  and  that  they 
need  considerable  improvement. 

The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  H. 
Smith  and  Co.  for  tiieir  implement. 

Harrows, — The  judges  report  most  favourably 
of  a  new  expanding  harrow  invented  by  Mr.  Rich. 
Coleman,  of  Colchester.  This  implement  is  mounted 
on  four  light  wheels,  adjustable  by  levers  to  govern 
the  depth  of  penetration  by  the  teeth  into  the  soil, 
BO  that  it  becomes  a  light  or  heavy  harrow  at  win. 
It  is  readily  expanded  to  cover  12  feet,  or  contracted 
to  the  compass  of  4  feet.  It  worked  admirably  on 
very  rough  land ;  and  the  Sodetjr's  prize  of  5/. 
was  conferred  on  Mr.  Coleman  for  this  meritorious 
invention. 

The  Norwegian  harrow,  which  created  so  mneh 
interest  at  the  Shrewsbury  meeting,  and  a  descrip- 
of  which  will  be  found  in  that  report,  was  again 
produced  by  Mr.  Stratton,  of  Bristol,  with  several 
improvements  in  its  construction  and  means  of 
management.  The  judges  considered  the  specsmcn 
coveting  5  feet  in  breadth  to  be  the  best  adapted 
for  all  descriptions  of  soil ;  and  observed  that  it  is 
capable  of  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  furrow-slices 
from  3  to  6  inches  deep,  aa  the  fiurmer  may  require, 
leaving  the  soil  in  a  beautifully  pulverized  condi- 
tion. An  award  of  5/.  was  given  to  Mr.  Stratton, 
for  this  implement ;  and  a  silver  medal  to  Messrs. 
Barrett  and  Ashton,  of  Hull,  for  a  spiked  roller  or 
harrow — a  powerful  tool,  which  was  thought  well 
adapted  for  reducing  very  hard  cloddy  land,  but 
not  calculated  to  leave  it  in  such  fine  tilth  aa  the 
Norwegian. 

DriUs,— The  competition  for  the  three  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society  was  ably  sustained  by  the 
several  WeU-known  skilful  manufacturers  of  these 
machines.    Mr.  Homsby,  oi  Grantham,  obtained 
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the  prize  for  the  drill  for  ge&eral  purposes ;  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  Ulceby,  Lincolnshire^  that  for  turnips 
on  the  flat ;  and  Mr.  Teasdale,  of  Bumeston,  near 
Bedale,  Yorkshve,  that  for  turnips  on  the  ridge. 

The  remark  by  the  judges,  that  these  invaluable 
implements  may  now  be  considered  to  rank  among 
the  most  perfect  in  the  list  agricultural  machinery, 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  members  of  the  society, 
and  the  more  so  by  those  who  know  the  judges  to 
have  been  all  drill-farmers,  critical,  and  chary  of 
praise. 

Mr.  Homsby  introduced  a  very  important, 
though  very  simple,  improvement  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  weighting  of  the  coulter-levers ;  and  his 
mode  of  fixing  the  levers  was  considered  preferable 
to  that  of  any  other  maker.  In  action,  the  seed 
and  manure  were  very  accurately  deposited  and 
covered. 

The  prize  given  to  Mr.  Hunter  for  flat  turnip ' 
sowing  was  determined  by  the  fact  of  his  drill — 
only  three  others  competing  with  it— being  able  to 
deposit  and  well  cover  the  coarse  manure  provided 
by  the  Society;  and  the  writer  is  enjoined  by  the 
judges  to  state  their  opinion  that  on  future  occa- 
sions the  manure  for  these  trials  should  be  prepared 
by  some  accustomed  driDman,  so  that  its  condition 
may  be  unexceptionable  for  the  severest  trials. 

The  tilth  of  the  soil  for  the  ridge-work  trial  is 
reported  by  the  judges  to  have  been  beautiful,  and 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Drills  by  Messrs. 
Homsby,  Garrett,  Smyth,  and  Teasdale  competed. 
Mr.  Teasdale  carried  off  the  prize,  distancing  his 
opponents  in  the  appetite  of  his  machine  for  ma- 
nure, and  in  its  power  of  passing  and  depositing  it 
accurately.  The  experiment  was  made  on  very  ex- 
treme and  unnecessary  quantities ;  but  the  judges 
observe  on  this  faculty,  as  their  predecessors  have 
frequently  done,  that,  in  practice,  that  drill  proves  at 
all  times  equal  to  deposit  the  less  quantity  more 
certainly,  which  will  deposit  the  greatest  quantity 
and  cover  it  neatly  on  a  particidar  trial. 

The  form  of  die  cone  of  Mr.  Teasdale's  rollers 
proved  admirable  for  the  purpose,  the  ridge  being 
scarcely  flattened  by  them ;  and  the  coulters  were 
as  well  adapted  to  maintain  deposition  direct  on 
the  ridges,  which  preserved  their  true  shape, 
although  large  quantities  of  manure  and  seed  were 
sown  and  well  covered  with  earth. 

The  judges  observe  that  all  the  drill  exhibitors 
on  this  occasion  merit  the  approbation  of  the  So- 
ciety for  their  efforts  and  success  in  improving 
these  machines. 

A  machine,  termed  by  Mr.  Garrett  the  "im- 
proved Kent  drill,"  was  exhibited  and  tried  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  judges.  It  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  use  by  small  farmers, 
embracing  about  5  feet  of  ground  at  once,  de- 


positing and  covering  both  manure  and  seed  per- 
fectly. The  Silver  medal  was  worthily  bestowed 
for  this  implement. 

Drill  Pressers. — Mr.  Homsby  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor of  this  article,  but,  although  no  competition 
was  offered,  the  judges  did  not  hesitate  to  award 
the  Society's  prize  of  £10  for  it,  by  reason  of  its 
superior  constmction  and  capital  working  qualities, 
being  well  adapted  for  all  those  soils  which  occu- 
piers may  consider  better  suited  to  the  operation  of 
the  presser  than  the  drill. 

Horse  Seed  Dibblere, — ^Two  machines  of  this  kind 
were  exhibited — ^theone,  well  known,  by  Mr.  New- 
berry, of  Hook  Norton,  Oxon ;  the  other,  a  new 
one,  by  Messrs.  Barrett,  Exall,  and  Andrewes,  of 
Reading.  The  judges  were  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Newberry's  machine  had  undergone  considerable 
mechanical  improvements,  and  that  he  had  enlarged 
its  scope  without  requuing  greater  power  of 
draught :  but,  on  trial,  the  deposition  failed*  and 
for  the  accidental  reason  of  new  paint  adhering  to 
the  delivering  parts,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Newberry, 
which  the  judges  fully  believed. 

The  judges  auger  well  of  the  implement  produced 
by  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Co.,  and  trust  that  these 
makers  will  again  exhibit  it;  but,  from  some  de- 
rangement which  had  occurred  in  its  transit  to  the 
show-yard,  this  machine  also  would  not  act.  Thus 
the  Society's  prize  for  this  object  could  not  be 
awarded. 

Ha$id  Seed'Dibblere, — Several  machines  were  ex- 
hibited for  abridging  labour  of  this  kind,  and  for 
regulating  with  more  precision  than  hand-dropping 
has  yet  done  the  number  of  seeds  deposited.  The 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Birmingham, 
and  principally  because  of  his  implement  dropping 
in  one  hole  a  fewer  number  (yet  enough)  of  seeds 
than  otiiers. 

The  other  competing  implements  were  hand 
dibblers  produced  by  Mr.  Hodgkins,  of  Birmingham, 
and  a  hand-barrow  machine  by  Mr.  Newberry, 
with  a  single  depositing  wheel.  The  number  of 
corns  deposited  in  eleven  successive  holes  by  each 
was  as  follows : — 

Crawford    21213233145 

Hodgkins,  single  54423544343 

double  32123333222 

Newberry 67777888  10   95 

The  judges  commend  Mr.  Newberry's  wheel 
machine,  but  consider  the  quantity  of  grains  put 
into  each  hole  as  unnecessary  and  unreasonable. 

Hay-Making  Machines,— Tvro  machines  only 
were  exhibited,  and  both  were  fully  tried  on  a  good 
crop  of  grass,  first  spreading  it  from  the  swathe, 
and  afterwards  reversing  the  action,  t.  e.  turning  the 
same  grass  back.  Both  machines  acted  remarkably 
well  in  doing  this  plain  work  on  even  ground ;  but 
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Messrs.  Smith's  machine  having  a  handy  leverd^e 
for  enabling  the  roanagidg  man  td  d^pr^6d  or  tn\^ 
the  spikes  quickly — a  matter  of  grSHt  pttli^cal  con- 
venience—an award  of  £3  was  given  by  tfie  judges 
to  these  makers^  rather  thftn  to  their  comftetitot, 
Mr.  Grant,  both  of  Stamford. 

Htty-ila**.— Mr.  Grant,  of  Stamford,  stgaiii  ob- 
tained frbih  the  judges  an  award  of  £3  for  hi«  ex- 
cfeUent  hotse-rake,  which  wsis  fotthd  to  be  iatich 
improved. 

HayRf^  Machine, --k  very  simple  atid  effective 
machine  for  twisting  hdy-bandd  was  produced  by 
a  poor  working  Welshman,  Bdward  fierce,  df 
LUinassa,  iiear  Holywell,  which  did  its  ivork  dcien* 
tifically  well,  and  was  Itwarded  by  &  judges' 
premimn  of  £2.    Price  £5. 

Whipph  Trees, — ^The  silver  medal  was  aecorded 
to  Mr.  Harding,  of  Oldsprings^  near  Market  Dray- 
ton, for  his  admirably  simple,  cheap,  and  strong 
dragging  bars.  These  are  articles  which  every 
farmer  should  possess.^ 

Weighing  Machines,— The  Society's  prize  of  £10 
was  adjudged  again  lb  Mr.  Jaines,  of  44^  Fish-street 
Hill,  London.  It  is  pod^ible  that  the  amoUni  of 
portability  which  could  be  deshred  may  be  unat- 
tainable in  machines  of  this  kind,  combined  with 
the  necessary  accuracy,  and  to  suit  stock-weighing, 
carts,  &c.,  &c. ;  yet  Mr.  James  w^  merits  the  de- 
cision of  the  judges,  his  machines,  being  both  in 
principle  and  practice  accurately  honest,  aiid  now 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  farm  uses. 

Chaff-Cutters,— The  prize  fof  this  universally 
necessary  machine  wa^  agsun  Carried  off  by  Mr. 
Comes,  and  foi-  the  reasons  given  in  the  Repori  of 
the  Shrewsbury  Meeting;  but  thfe  writer  has  re- 
ceived no  account  from  the  judges  of  the  quantities 
cut  in  a  given  tiine,  lior  of  the  performance  aUd  re- 
lative properties  of  the  competing  engines. 

Linseed  Crushers, — 
Steaming  Apparatus. — 
Chums, — 

Threshing  Machines. — 
Winnowing  Machines, — 
JJoo*  J^ashers,— 
Steel  Flour  Mills,— 
One'Horse  Carts, — 

Wheels  and  Axles. — The  writer  can  give  no 
further  account  of  the  perfection  of  the  above  efiu- 
merated  implements  than  that  ih  the  opinion  ctf  the 
judges  thereof  they  merited  the  prizes  and  awards 
accorded  to  them  as  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the 
show-yard ;  nor  is  he  able  to  state  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  trial  or  competition  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  the  judges  not  having  favoured  hi^  with 
any  sufficient  remarks  on  the  subject,  aftd  he  having 
taken  no  cognizance  of  the  trials  or  results. 


Hof-se  JFfo«9.-^The  jtidgetf  of  the  Md  implements 
St:ieak  ih  the  higher  tertns  of  the  utility  and  safe 
action  bf  Mh  Garrett's  dften-tewitrded  implement 
of  thid  kind  for  geUeral  purposes,  considering  that, 
with  the  iteerage  atid  mduagement  now  adapted  to 
it,*  liUd  dedcribed  in  former  reports,  any  ftdrly- 
skllled  Wdrkmati  may  be  mtmsted  with  it. 

As  regtthlsturUip-hoes,  the  judges  stUl  consider 
that  tMtMluced  by  Mr.  Harkes^  of  Mere,  Cheshnc, 
rewarded  bdth  iit  Southamptdn  and  Shrewvbury, 
to  be  the  best  implement  of  the  kind. 

BdHb  ^oribi.— The  prize  offered  for  engines  of 
this  order  ika6  xMt  adjudged,  as,  although  many 
exeellent  Articles  were  in  the  show-yard,  ho  one  of 
them  presented  sufficient  superiority  to  merit  ex- 
elusive  reward: 

SteoM'Bngine^^-'^rht  above  remarks  apply  also 
to  the  steam-engine,  Mr.  Cambridge  having  pro- 
duced -the  bnly  one^  arid  tiiis  had  previously  recdved 
a  piize. 

Draining'ToolS.—-Tht  show-yard  was  deficient 
of  any  articles  worthy  of  notice  on  this  head,  and 
the  Society's  prize  was  reserved. 

Drain^Tiie  orP^e-Mocftmes.— The  council  would 
eonsider  it  biii  of  place  forthe  writer  to  give  bis  own 
opinions  on  the  Several  ingeUious  machines  for  the 
important  [mrpose  of  manulBcturing  drain-tiles  and 
pipes,  ke.i  ttiiassisted  by  any  record  or  com- 
inunieation  of  the  trials  mitde  to  him  by  the  judges 
of  that  department.  He  can,  therefore,  only  ex- 
press his  entire  agreement  in  the  bestowal  of  the 
prize  of  £20  on  Mr.  Scragg,  of  Galveley,  near  Tar- 
parley,  Cheshire,  whose  machine  also  t6ok  the  prize 
at  Shtewsbury,  in  the  report  of  which  meeting  an 
actouttt  of  it  appeared. 

It  was  considerably  improved  at  Newcastle,  and 
80  were  seversfl  of  the  competing  niaehines ;  but  no 
one  of  theffli  certainly,  would  be  found  eqfoal  in 
practical  use  to  Mi.  Seragg's. 

Mr.  Garrett  received  a  judges'  award  of  £5  for  a 
machine  invented  by  Mr.  Weller;  of  Capel,  Surrey, 
whieh  possessed  some  good  properties,  and  is 
capable  of  turning  out  some  very  large  objects. 

The  foUowmg  Additional  information  on  the 
history  of  the  employment  of  small  dram-pipes  may 
not  prove  uninteresting:  The  writer  lutd  heard 
from  one  of  his  workmen—an  old  Lincolnshire 
drainer— that  in  his  youtii  his  fatiier  had  laid  pipes 
in  Sir  Thomas  Whieheote's  grouUds  of  Aswarby, 
near  Sleaford.  The  story  has  been  confirmed  by 
Sir  Thomas  WMchcote,  who  observes — "  It  is  about 
forty  years  since  the  pipe-tiles  were  laid  in  tbe  park 
here,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the  drains  act 
well.  I  am  Uot  itware  of  any  of  them  having  stopped 
or  given  way,  although  the  land  is  very  flat,  and  in 
many  places  the  fall  not  good.  The  pipes  weie 
made  by  hand^  and  tapering,  so  that  one  end 
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enterted  the  otHer,  hatlilg  k  dedr  writer-fcotlrse  of 
two  inches  ih  diameter  at  the  small  end/' 

The  epoch  of  the  application  of  pipes  to  land 
drainage  in  Lincolnshire  wohld  seem,  therefore,  to 
have  been  nearly  concurrent  with  that  by  Mr.  John 
Read,  at  Ho'rsemondbn,  in  Kent. 

Mr.  Robert  Henrey,  of  Etoping,  states,  that  he 
patented  a  machine  in  18 IT  for  mddng  pipes  by 
vertical  pre^stire,  ''and  in  the  year  following 
drained  three  acres  6i  land  with  them,  and  they 
now  act  as  well  or  better  than  they  did  at  first. 
Those  I  used  n^re  one  and  a  quarter  inch  bore." 
Ftirther— "  In  my  first  experiments  I  pierced  holes 
round  about  the  liipes,  ilhd  at  the  latter  hid  of 
summer,  when  they  had  lain  about  two  or  three 
years,  a  heavy  storm  came,  and  I  discovered  a  stop- 
page. Upon  taking  up  the  pipes  at  that  spot  I 
found  dne  dearly  filled  with  hard  worm  casts,  which 
being  cleared  oat,  I  have  not  been  farther  troubled 
by  obstruction."  It  appears,  however,  that  a 
neighbour  of  Mr.  Herv^s  found  some  roots  had 
entered  by  these  ^«^e-holes  in  some  pipes  crossing 
under  a  fence.  With  these  exceptions  Mr.  Harve3r's 
drains  are  as  perfect,  ahd  the  pipes  as  sound,  as  the 
day  they  were  laid.  He,  of  course,  immediately 
abandoned  the  vicioOs  practice  of  boriri^  boles, 
from  the  idea  that  watet  could  not  get  Into  the 
pipes  fast  enough  Ht  the  junction  of  each  pair ;  bat 
this  experience  of  the  inutility  df  holes,  and  of  the 
injury  which  may  be  produced  by  openings  of  only 
a  quarter  of  ktL  inch  diameter,  shows  the  attention 
wldch  drainers  shonld  pay  to  using  those  pipes  only 
which  are  well  made,  and  well  fittfaig  at  their  ends. 

It  has  also  come  to  the  writer's  knowledge  that 
the  late  Mr.  Boultod,  of  Tew,  Oxfordshire,  used 
pipes  of  one  inch  bore,  three  feet  long,  made  of 
porcelain,  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Etruria,  for  the 
conveyance  of  clear  spring-water  to  his  house,  in 
the  year  1826.  The  ends  of  these  piptes  were  closely 
fitted  into  each  other,  bemg  water-tight,  and  under 
pressure,  the  joint  having  been  made  by  turning 
one  end  and  boring  the  other  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery made  at  the  celebrated  manufactory  of 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  ot  Soho,  Birmingham 
Finding  these  pipes  toswer  so  well  for  convey- 
ing water,  they  were  subsequently  used  plain  as  at 
present— without  boring  and  turning  the  ends— to 
drain  land,  and,  the  writer  is  informed,  with  per- 
fect success  up  to  this  period. 

Chd  Cruihirs  and  Rotferi.— In  this  defsarCment 
no  competitor  appeared  against  Mr.  Crosskill's 
roller,  of  i^Mch  he  exhibited  numerous  specimens, 
varying  in  size  and  weight,  and  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  td  Which  experience  has  proved  the 
implement  to  be  usefully  applicable,  llie  sum  of 
money  placed  at  the  free  disposal  o^  the  judges 
being  on  this  occasion  much  more  limited  than  at 


previous  meetings,  and  no  prize  having  been  of- 
ferred  by  the  Society  for  rollers  of  any  kind,  the 
judges  appended  to  their  list  of  awards  an  unani- 
mous expression  of  the  estimate  formed  by  them 
of  the  merit  of  this  clod-crusher  or  roller,  includ- 
ing a  hope  that  the  Council  would  reward  its  in- 
ventor with  the  Society's  gold  medal  for  its  intro- 
duction, and  for  the  several  successive  improve- 
ments made  upon  it  by  him.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  the  Conndl,  acting  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  judges,  conferred  this,  their 
highest,  mark  of  distinction  upon  Mr.  Crosskill. 

The  judges  have  further  remarked  in  their  com- 
munications with  the  writer,  that  "  they  consider 
this  implement,  with  its  latest  improvement,  to  be 
the  most  beneficial  one  used  in  agriculture  exhi* 
bited  at  the  NewcasUe  meeting."  The  improvement 
thus  referred  to  consists  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
eye  of  each  alternate  ring,  forming  collectively  the 
series  of  rings  or  discs  of  which  the  roller  is  com* 
posed ;  so  that  of  these  rings,  which  are  23  in  num- 
ber, 12  have  eyes  fit^ng  the  axle  just  freely  enough 
to  revolve  upon  it,  whilst  the  11  alternate  rings 
have  their  eyes  enlarged  about  half  an  inch  more 
in  diameter.  This  arrangement  has  added  mate- 
rially to  the  effect  of  the  implement  in  abrading  and 
reducing  hard  clods ;  it  has  also  induced  among 
the  rings  a  more  eflScient  self-cleaning  movement, 
when  the  roller  is  used  on  moister  soils  or  softer 
clods ;  so  that,  practically,  the  scope  and  power  of 
the  roller  have  been  augmented,  without  adding  to 
its  cost,  or  impairing  its  extreme  simplicity  $  and  it 
can  now  be  employed  on  soil  when  in  states  which 
would  have  clogged  it,  or  have  diminished  its  effect 
if  all  the  rings  on  the  axis  had  eyes  of  similar  size  * 

The  superior  results  arising  from  this  disposition 
of  parts  are  altogether  attributable  to  what  is  pro- 
perly termed  actum — mechanical  action ;  and  it  has 
been  owing  to  its  possessing  this  function  in  so  high 
a  degree,  that  Mr.  Crosskill's  patent-roller  has 
proved  to  be  more  effective  in  comminuting  and 
compressing  soil  than  the  common  plain  roller,  or 
than  the  serrate-edged  ringed-roller  with  a  square 
axle,  first  introduced  by  him.  This  property  will 
be  better  understood  by  narrating  shortly  the  his- 
tory ol  the  invention. 

The  use  of  rollers  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
probably  coeval  with,  or  was  immediately  subse- 
quent to,  that  of  the  plough,  or  of  the  rudest  stirrer 
of  the  soil.  The  roller  is  found  in  countries  where 
agricultural  processes  are  in  a  purely  nascent  state. 
In  England  variations  have  been  long  since,  and 
advantageously  made«  both  in  the  materials  and 

*  This  improvement  was  suggested  to  the  pa- 
tentee by  Mr.  Robert  Neilson,  oi  Halewood,  near 
liverpool. 
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construction  of  the  implement.     Instead  of  wood —  |  avoided  by  the  same  faculty,  which  pennits  every 
usually  a  rounded  tree  of  little  weight — rollers  have  |  rim  or  disc  to  adapt  its  velocity  to  the  space  re- 


been  composed  of  stone,  and  of  cast  or  wrought 
iron ;  they  have  also  been  formed  of  two,  three,  or 
more  parts,  revolving  either  on  the  same  axle, 
or  on  independent  axles.     But  these,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  number  or  arrangement  of 
their  parts,  were  invariably  made  plane  on  their 
surfaces,  until    Mr.    Crosskill,    about   the    year 
1832,  imagined  the  form  of  roller    now    under 
consideration.*    His  first  plan  consisted  in  form- 
ing a  barrel,  by  stringing  a  number  of  narrow 
Indented  rims  or  discs  loosely  upon  a  square  axis, 
the  whole  revolving,  together  with  the  axis,  in  the 
journals  of  the  frame.     In  addition  to  the  saw-like 
teeth  into  which  the  periphery  of  each  rim  was  di- 
vided, other  teeth  were  formed,  projecting  side- 
ways from  the  plane  of  the  rim,  and  in  a  radial 
line  from  the  centre,  so  as  to  leave  no  portion  of 
the  soil  unoperated  upon.    This  roller  gradually 
fought  its  way  into  considerable  practice,  being 
found  to  effect  a  much  greater  amount  of  super- 
ficial pulverization  than  the  common  plain  roller. 
Extended  experience  disclosed   other   uses  than 
mere  clod-crushing,  to  which  it  was  applicable; 
and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  defect^which  de- 
teriorated its  performance  and  diminished  its  value. 
The  rolling  of  young  wheat  and  spring  com,  or 
other  plants,  was  commenced  with  it,  and  usefully; 
but  it  was  found  that,  on  turning  short  at  the 
headlands,  injury  was  done  by  tearing  up  the  soil 
in  the  act  of  turning.    A  greater  scope  for  turning 
than  is  convenient  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  avoid 
this  evil.    Another  evil  resulted  when  using  it  on 
soils  at  all  damp  or  sticky,  from  the  adhesion  of 
earth  to  the  teeth  and  their  interstices,  which  fur- 
ther limited  its  useful  employment.    Mr.  Crosskill, 
observing  these  defects,  applied  himself  to  their 
remedy,  and  in  1842,  he  took  out  a  patent  for  the 
present  implement,  the  improvements  consisting, 
first,  in  setting  each  toothed  rim  free  to  revolve 
separately  on  a  round,  instead  of  their  being  fitted 
on  a  square  axle ;  and  secondly,  in  giving  a  dif- 
ferent form  and  direction  to  the  lateral  teeth.    By 
the  first-named  alteration  the  independent  action 
of  each   rim   was    secured,  so    that   each   rim 
in    the    progressive     movement    of  the    whole 
series,  revolves  upon  its  axis,  and  at  the  rate 
exactly  due  to  the  space  to  be  travelled  over  in 
surmounting  the  irregularities    presented  to  it; 
whilst  in  turning,  all  tearing  of  the  soil  or  plants  is 


*  Spiked  rollers  are  not  here  referred  to,  as  they 
cannot  accomplish,  and  are  not  employed  for,  the 
three  purposes  effected  by  Mr.  CrosskiU's  single 
implement,  via.,  crushing  clods,  compressing  soft 
"lou^  and  roUiiig  cultivated  land. 


qunvd  for  each  one  to  pass  over,  either  forwards 
or  backwards,  in  the  act  of  turning ;  in  fact,  this 
roller  can  be  turned  about  on  the  centre  of  its 
axle  without  producing  any  injurious  effect.  The 
independent  motion  of  the  rims  also  provided  a 
powerful  means  of  self-cleaning ;  for,  inasmuch  as 
the  velocity  of  the  several  rims  is  perpetually  vary- 
ing, so  they  rub  off  the  soil  which  might  otherwise 
adhere  to  them — an  action  now  further  increased, 
as  before  observed,  by  enlarging  the  bore  of  the 
eye  of  each  alternate  ring,  which  causes  a  kind  of 
eccentric  or  up  and  down  motion  to  take  place  be- 
tween each  pair,  and  among  the  whole  series  of 
rings  or  discs. 

Mr.  Crosskill's  square-axle  toothed  roller  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Society's  show-yard  at 
Cambridge  in  1840 — the  round-axled  patented 
machine  at  Derby  in  1843 :  a  premium  of  £20  was 
awarded  for  it  by  the  judges  at  Southampton  in 
1844,  and  it  gained  the  Society's  prize  of  £10  at 
Shrewsbury  in  1845,  having  on  all  occasions  of 
trial  at  the  Society's  shows  greatiy  excelled  the  per- 
formance of  every  other  roller  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  it.  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  560,  contains  a 
large  collection  of  instances  of  its  utility  in  arrest- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  wire-worm— an  effect  owing 
probably  to  the  forcible  bite  of  the  tee^h  on  the 
ground — in  the  pulverization  of  stiff,  and  compres- 
sion of  light  soils,  together  with  the  opinions  of 
numerous  agriculturists  upon  its  value  as  a  roller 
of  various  crops  in  a  state  of  young  growth.  Its 
application  to  the  latter  purpose  has  greatly  ex- 
tended since  that  period,  and  the  writer  may  bear 
his  testimony  to  the  success  attending  its  employ- 
ment on  pasture  land  in  de8tro3ring  the  white  slog, 
curing  mossiness,  and  especially  in  consolidating 
soft  grass-land  after  drainage.  For  these  latter 
uses  the  effect  of  the  implement  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  weighting  it  to  the  full  extent  of  the  power  of 
the  team  which  can  be  commanded. 
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ON  THE   SEWAGE   MATTERS   OF   HOUSES   AND   OF  TOWNS. 


BT     CUTHBBRT    W.    JOHNSON,    B8Q.«    V.R.B. 


Some  yean  have  now  elapsed  since  the  question 
of  the  yaltte  of  liquid  manure,  as  systematically 
used  in  Belgium  and  on  the  Continent,  was  first 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  landholders  of 
this  country.  Wlien  this  great  puhlic  effort  was 
making,  an  equally  important  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion was  also  industriously  enforced  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  constituted  authorities,  vis.,  the  enor- 
mous waste  of  the  valuable  fertilizing  masses  of 
the  liquid  manure  which  is  ever  constantly  pour- 
ing into  the  rivers  of  this  country  through  endless 
sewers.  It  is  only,  however,  of  late,  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  efforts  have  begun  to  display  them- 
selves—not by  those  slumbering  commissioners, 
who  ought  long  since  to  have  adopted  means  to 
prevent  so  great,  so  national  a  loss ;  but  rather  in 
spite,  as  it  were,  of  their  profound  lethargy  on  the 
subject  of  these  sewerage  matters,  if  not  of  their 
very  active  opposition  to  its  interception  and  useful 
employment.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was,  only 
during  the  last  session,  at  last  obtained,  by  which 
a  portion  of  the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis  wiU  be 
for  the  first  time  diverted  from  London's  great 
sewer,  the  Thames,  into  a  better,  a  profitable  field, 
viz.,  the  land.  This  commencement  will  lead,  I 
trust,  to  other  and  more  extended  operations :  of 
the  result  of  which  I  have  little  fear.  That  the  com- 
pany may  make  mistakes  at  first  in  their  mode  of 
applying  the  irrigation  water,  is  very  probable ; 
and  again,  it  will,  I  dare  say,  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  career,  be  applied  to  land  for  which  it  is 
the  least  adapted — such  as  the  deep  tenacious  clays, 
and  other  soils  which  cannot  be  readily  and  rapidly 
drained;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these  I  hope  un- 
founded fears,  I  have,  I  repeat,  little  doubt  of  the 
eventual  success  of  the  New  London  Sewerage 
Company.  But  when  all  that  is  possible  to  be 
done  in  this  way  with  the  metropolitan  sewers  is 
fully  accomplished,  yet  still  this  will  only  be  an 
example  and  guide  to  far  more  extended  improve- 
ments— efforts  which  were  first  so  successfully 
commenced  by  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  have 
Rince  been  followed  by  those  of  Salisbury,  and  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  case  of  the  sewerage 
matters  of  the  small  town  of  Mansfield.  It  is  to 
these  latter  instances  that  I  am  more  anxious  at 
present  to  direct  the  landowners  attention,  since 
these  last  named  remunerative  improvements  were 
made  by  the  use  of  the  sewerage  of  small  ill- 
drained  towQs  (for  neither  the  population  of  Salis- 


bury, nor  Mansfield  is  more  than  about  10,000);  and 
these  improvements  well  illustrate  the  truth  of  an 
observation  which  has  very  often  been  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  cultivator— that  in  all 
irrigation  cases,  the  prpportum  of  water  required 
to  accomplish  a  given  result,  although  it  diminishes 
in  bulk  as  the  impurity  of  the  water  increases,  yet 
that  still,  as  the  quality  becomes  weaker,  it  is  easy 
by  the  use  of  a  greater  bulk  of  such  water  to  cause 
the  same  degree  of  fertility.  During  the  evidence 
which  was  produced  during  the  last  session,  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  several 
instances  were  adduced  in  support  of  this  position, 
cases  which  can  hardly  be  too  generally  known 
and  understood.  Mr.  James  Smith,  in  his  evi- 
dence (216),  gave  one  or  two  such  instances. 
"  At  Clitheroe,  in  Lancashire,"  he  observed,  "  Mr 
Thompson  was  induced  to  fit  up  a  small  pumping 
apparatus;  he  has  a  village  there,  and  a  bleach 
work,  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  soap  suds  and 
sewerage  matters  from  the  village  generally.... 
At  my  recommendation  he  fitted  up  pumps,  and 
with  pipes  conveyed  it  over  his  pasture  land ;  and 
in  order  to  test,  before  he  had  gone  on  with  his 
operations,  what  was  likely  to  be  the  result,  he 
applied  eight  tons  of  liquid  manure  to  a  given  ex- 
tent of  land — to  an  acre;  to  another  acre  he  put 
fifteen  tons  of  common  farm-yard  manure,  in  the 
usual  way  of  dressing;  to  another  acre  he  put 
three  cwt.  of  guano :  the  result  was,  that  the  grass 
which  was  raised  by  this  sewage  water  was  su- 
perior to  the  grass  raised  either  by  the  guano  or 
by  the  common  farm-yard  maniure — ^the  produce 
being  fifteen  tons  against  eight.  I  had  also," 
continues  Mr.  Smith,  **  another  set  of  experiments 
made  at  Stirling,  which  gave  very  interesting  re- 
sults. I  employed  a  person  there,  upon  whom  I 
could  rely,  to  make  the  experiment  for  me.  He 
laid  out  in  divisions  some  land,  of  a  rather  sandy 
loam:  the  first  portion  he  manured  with  farm- 
yard dung  and  ashes  mixed,  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
tons  per  acre;  and  at  a  cost  of  48s. ;  a  second  por- 
tion with  the  same  compost,  giving  sixteen  tons 
per  acre,  and  at  a  cost  of  64s. ;  a  third  division 
with  guano,  two  cwt.,  costing  l6s. ;  and  another 
with  guano,  four  cwt.  per  acre,  at  a  cost  of  32s. 
Another  ridge,  similar  in  extent  to  the  whole  of 
this,  was  manured  with  sewer  water,  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  tons  per  acre,  taking  this  at  3d.  per  ton, 
the  cost  would  be  4s.    The  averf^e  produce  of  th« 
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dung  and  the  guano  was  forty- five  busbelfi  per 
acre  of  good  barley ;  that  with  the  sewage  water 
averaged  forty-two  bushels  per  acre,  showing  that 
this  small  quantity  of  sbcteen  tons  of  sewage  water 
had  the  effect  df  coming  very  neirlf  up  ibthe 
dung — the  sewer  water  was  taken  from  a, tank 
into  which  it  flows  from  the  streets  of  StirUng." 
And  wheh,  ih  another  portion  of  his  evidence,  re* 
ferring  to  the  Duke  of  Portland's  meadows  at  Mans- 
field (to  which  I  ^hall  hereafter  recttr),  he  added, 
''I  have  seen  the  Duke  of  Portland's  meadows— the 
land  Was  very  poor  sandy  land.  It  cost  the  doke, 
I  believe,  £30  }ier  acre  to  brhig  the  land  into  a 
I^roper  form  for  irrigation ;  but  it  tt  as  land,  I  lin- 
derstood,  not  wdrth  4s.  6d.  per  acre  before  $  and  it 
now  carries  so  many  crops  a  year,  that  even  in  that 
distant  neighbourhood,  having  a  small  portion  of 
sewagfe  watel-,  notwithstanditig  that,  he  lets  the 
land  which  is  nearest  the  tdwn,  and  receives  the 
water  in  its  best  condition,  at  £14  an  acre,  the 
land  at  a  greater  distance  he  lets  at  £5  an  acre." 

The  detail  of  these  great  improvements  carried 
on  at  Clipstone  Park,  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland^  is  full  of  interest  to  the  landholder.  In 
many  rutal  diitrictfi,  conveniently  sittiated  for  ob* 
taming  even  the  mere  waters  of  rivers,  especially  if 
they  have  passed  thfdngh  a  populous  distiict,  and 
been  enriched  (as  such  streams  are  always  very 
perceptibly)  by  receiving  its  sewage  matters.  As 
I  have  in  another  place  remarked,  these  meadows, 
which  extend  over  about  three  hundred  acres  bf  the 
naturally  poor  soil  of  Selwood  Forest,  are  thus  de« 
scribed  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Denison  (•/ottr.  Roy,  Apri: 
Soc.f  vbl.  i.  p.  359) : — "  The  eye,  after  wandering 
through  the  glades  of  the  forest,  and  resting  on  the 
btown  carpeting  of  fern  and  heather  ^th  which  it 
is  clothed,  is  amazed  on  coming  suddenly  in  view 
of  the  rich  green  meadows  extended  for  miles  be- 
fbre  it,  laid  in  gentle  slopes  and  artificial  terraces, 
and  preserved  in  perpetual  verdure  by  supplies  of 
water  perpetually  thrown  a^tt  thdr  surface.  The 
land  immediately  occupied  by  these  meadows  was, 
in  its  wild  state,  a  Mne  of  hill-sides,  covered  with  gorse 
imd  heather— a  rabbit  warren,  over  which  a  few 
sheep  wandered — and  a  swampy  valley  below, 
thick  set  with  hassbcks  and  rushes^  the  farourite 
haunt  of  wild  ducks  and  snipes,  tiirough  which  the 
little  stream,  the  Mann,  wound  its  way  in  its  de- 
scent from  the  town  of  Mansfield.  The  whole 
track,  both  upland  and  lowland,  are  of  very  little 
value.  The  valley  was  in  many  parts  from  nine  to 
ten  feet  deep  in  bog^  and  almost  worthless:  the 
hin-sides  varied  in  quality,  but  £80  a  year  would 
have  been  a  full  rent  for  the  300  acres.  Indeed, 
the  whole  of  the  Clipstone  Park  Farm,  when  taken 
in  hand  in  the  year  1816,  containing  1487  acres,  had 
been  let  for  the  torn  of  £346.    In  the  year  1819  it 


occurred  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  by  following 
the  stream  up  towards  its  source,  and  tapping  it  at 
a  high  level,  the  water  might  be  carried  over  the 
I  surface  of  the  dry  and  sterile  hills,  its  course 
through  the  valley  inight  be  straiteiied  and  the  bog 
drained."  It  is  needless  to  follow  in  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works :  that  they  were  successfol  it 
proted  by  the  feet  of  their  present  high  rental  as 
given  by  Mr.  Smith;  That  the  sewage  matters  of 
the  town  of  Mansfldd  have  materially  aided  in  dm 
great  result  is  proved  by  the  etidenee  of  Mr.  tibbett, 
thefa-  intelligent  manager  t  for  Mr.  Denison  wft  in 
another  place--"  The  quality  of  the  witter  is  rery 
important ;  soft  water  is  the  best—inineral  tnten, 
and  waters  ff om  peat,  mostes,  and  bogs  are  fotmd 
to  be  injurious.  Aftef  strong  rains,  the  washii^ 
of  the  streets  and  sewers  of  the  town  of  Haiufieli 
which  discharge  themselves  in  the  Maun,  give  grnt 
additional  efficacy  to  the  water.  Mr.  Tlbbett  cotn- 
pares  its  virtues  in  that  state  to  al^  when,  in  its  or- 
dinary condition,  it  WoUld  hot  deserve  a  better  naise 
than  that  of  small  beer.  It  trill  sometimes  depoih 
a  sediment  ih  one  watering  of  the  tiiickness  of  a 
sheet  of  paper." 

The  composition  of  the  Mansfield  sewage  ms^ 
ters,  to  tvhich  I  have  thus  alluded,  was  sseer- 
Uiined  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Cooper;  and  1  give  tbeie 
results;  ^ot  only  for  the  purpose  of  eipbdaiiigtbe 
eihise  of  their  fettiliahig  effects^  but  as  a  guide  to 
the  owners  Of  other  poor  lands,  that  may  ia  te 
distant  districts  be  in  a  shnilar  way  enriched.  One 
gallon  of  the  clear  liqnid,  evaporated  to  dr^nesfi, 
^ave  77*3  graind  of  sohd  matter,  containing— 

Grsins. 
Ammonia    .......    4*03 

Chlorine 9'63 

Lime       7*10 

Sulphuric  Acid 2*63 

Magnesia     .......     1*05 

There  was  also  found  with  potash,  soda  and  aDimal 
and  vegetable  matter  in  a  soluble  form,  phosphate 
of  lune  0*9 ;  earthy  matter  and  sand  1*6  (Report  if 
Com,  on.  Metro,  Sewage,  p.  153). 

This  analysis  appears  to  pretty  well  give  the  x^ 
neral  composition  of  all,  town  sewage  matters.  That, 
the  sewage  matters  of  Edinburgh,  examined  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  were  found  to  contain  per  gallon  78  grabs 
of  solid  matters:  these  were  also  composed  of  a 
quantity  of  soluble,  animal,  and  vegetable  mattersi 
some  potash  and  soda,  and 

Grains. 

Ammonia 4'45 

Sulphuric  Acid 3*00 

Lhne 6*84 

Chlorine 12*10 

Phosphate  of  lime      •    .    .      1'06 
The  composition  of  the  London  sewers  is  verr 
mHaikt  to  those  of  the  above-nilmcd  towns.  A 
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l^allon  of  the  Uiittid  pof  tioii  of  iSbiB  sewBge  water  of 
the  King's  Scholar  Sewer  was  found  to  contain 
85'3  gtaiiis  of  solid  Inatter.  Tbah  cbnliBted  df  a 
large  proportion  of  ibMle  ammal  and  vegetable 
matters ;  besides  the  following  snbstanbes  (Appeti'^ 

dim  to  Beporti  p.  153)2 

Grains. 

Ammonia 3*29 

Sulphuric  Acid 0*62 

Phosphate  of  Lime      .    .    .      0*29 

lime 6-05 

Chlorine 10*00 

With  some  potassa  and  soda. 

The  mechanically  suspended  matters  of  a  gallon 
of  this  sewer  water  amounted  to  55  graind;  of 
which  21*22  grains  were  combnstilile,  and  consisted 
of  animal  matter  rich  in  nitrogen,  some  Tegetable 
matter^  and  a  quantity  of  fat^  and  33*75  of  matter 
consisting  of-* 


Phosphate  of  Lime 
Oxide  of  Iron     .    .    . 
Carbonate  of  Lime 
Sulphate  of  Lime    .    . 
Earthy  matter  and  Sand 


Grains. 
6*81 
2*01 
1*75 
1*63 

21*65 


I^rDifedi.  ^er  AtmmiL 


From  tfa^  result  of  these  examinations  the  culti- 
vator will  perceive  not  only  the  mine  of  the  fbr- 
tilixing  ingredients  of  the  contents  of  th^  sewers  df 
a  town^butof  the  pretty  unifohn  composition  of  sOch 
streams.  Of  the  vdue  of  the  great  mass  of  matters 
thus  hourly  pouring  irito  the  rivers  of  England, 
poUoting  their  waters,  lind  steadily  impoverishing 
the  cultivated  soils  of  die  kingdohi  Of  then*  richest 
organic  matters,  the  public  can  hardly  be  too  Often 
reminded.  "  By  carefully  conducted  experiments 
and  tery  accurate  gauging"  (Fei-iUizer8,  p.  221) 
"  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  principal  London 
sewers  convey  dailff  into  the  Thames  11 5,608  tons 
of  mixed  drainage,  consisting,  oU  an  average  com- 
position, of  one  part  of  sohd  and  mechanically  sus- 
pended riiatters,  and  twenty-fite  parts  df  absolutely 
fluid.  But  if  we  allow  oilly  one  part  in  thirty  df 
this  immense  mass  to  be  codipdsed  of  solid  snb- 
stancesi  then  we  have  the  large  quantity  of  more 
than  3,800  tons  of  solid  manure  daily  wasted  in 
the  river  from  London  alone.  This,  at  the  iUte  of 
twenty  tons  of  solid  manure  per  acre,  is  sufficient 
l8o  acres  of  land;  and  if  we  give  300  days  on 
which  this  manure  was  collected,  this  would  a^d 
an  annual  supply  for  54,000  acres."  To  place  this 
in  another  point  of  view :  a  i-ecent  report  On  the  im- 
provement of  Manchester  giv^s  die  foUowhig  table 
(formed  from  the  antfysis  of  the  water  of  the  river 
Medlock,  which  flows  through  that  town,  on  the 
2nd  of  October,  1845,  by  Dt.  R.  Smith),  showing 
the  quantities  of  the  several  constitoents  of  plants 
disehatged  by  that  river  daily  and  anmndly  into  the 


Pot^h    

Soda  ....:.: 

Lime :....; 

Magnesia  : ;....; 

Phosphoric  acid    

Silica  (in  solution)    

Alumina.^ 

Oxide  of  irdti 

Sulphuric  acid  : 

Chlorine ; :; 

Organic  matters  li35S  cwt.  i 
containing  6  per  cent,  of  > 
nitrogen,  or , , 

Insolu^e  matter,  chiefly  1 
sHica,  alumina,  and  iton  / 


There  is  a  practical  application  of  these  restarcbeft 
which  is  to  some  degree  applicable  to  every  farm- 
house—nay, every  cottage ;  for  be  it  remembered 
that  the  composition  of  the  sewerage  of  a  town  is 
chiefly  that  of  the  mass  collected  from  many 
houses.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sewerage, 
of  a  house  properly  collected,  and  mixed  with  only 
water,  is  amply  sufiicient  to  annually  manure  an 
acre  of  land  fbr  every  adult  person  who  (dwells 
ntidet  its  rdof.  Is  not  this  a  consideration  to  the 
owners  of  many  farmhouses  where  a  copious  supply 
of  water  is  readily  dbiainsible,  and  where  it  only 
needs  the  coiistructioti  of  a  water-tiglit  hbiise- 
sewer  to  cotivey  ii  into  a  reservoir,  or  into  the 
water  Employed  ih  irrigation }  Have  many  of  the 
readets  of  these  pages  evei*  considered  that,  sup- 
posing the  members  of  their  household  to  be  in 
nOmber  say  fivB  (the  average  of  the  ihhabitants  ^er 
house  of  til  the  houses  iu  England),  then  the  con- 
contents  of  a  sewer  such  as  that  to  which  I  have 
allitded  would  amply  suffice  to  fertilise  every  year 
live  acres  of  land.  Did  they  ever  consider  these 
losses,  and  how  readily  it  might  be  avoided  ?  Did 
such  persons  ever  consider  how  in  most  cases. 
Where  a  proper  slope  is  obtahiable,  a  few  earthem 
pipeil  would  Convey  all  the  seitrage  of  the  hotise, 
which  is  now  sO  commohly  allowed  to  stagnate  and 
ingender  diseases  in  tiiliks,or  waste  away  in  *'a  nice 
porous  stratniii  Of  saiid  ?**  With  thfe  evidence  of 
one  or  l^o  cheifiidfl  ^dsOphers  cdnflrftiktoty  of 
the  lisserted  valhe  of  this  hotse  sewerage,  I  win  for 
the  present  conclOde  my  observations  on  this  tnlly 
important  theme. 

"Although,"  says  M.  Sprengel,  "there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  material  is  one  of  the  strongest 
zxianureB,  it  \t  still  ifa  tnost  jf^laces  taanaged  with 
less  care  that!  any,  ahi  In  many  pUices  altogether 
neglected ;  yet  the  greatef  or  less  value  attached 
to  it  in  tmy  cotbtry  is  certainly  a  proof  of  the  de- 

I'  gree  iii  which  the  a^cttho^  of  thitt  country  has 
advanced.    Where  pains  are  taken  wHh  it,  hui8- 
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bandry  will  be  found  in  other  respects  exceUent; 
where  it  is  little  thought  of  the  art  in  general  will 
usually  be  less  perfect.  It  is  to  the  use  of  this  sub- 
stance drawn  from  reservoirs  in  the  towns  of  Bel- 
guim,  that  Belgium  in  a  great  degree  owes  her  fer- 
tility ;  while  in  many  large  towns  in  Germany  (and 
M.  Sprengel  might  have^  too,  correctly  added  in 
eoertf  town  in  Great  Britain)  it  is  allowed  to  drain 
into  the  rivers.  Since  l,200lbs.  weight  of  it  may 
be  reckoned  for  each  unit  of  population,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  where  population  is.counted  by  millions,  how 
important  its  application  must  be.  It  decomposes 
far  more  rapidly  than  the  excrements  of  homed 
cattle,  and  emits  much  ammonia,  combined  with 
phosphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  therefore,  when  impro- 
perly managed,  loses  a  great  amount  of  its  power- 


fully manuring  matter."— Jour.  Bojf.  Agri,  Soe., 
vol.  i.,  p.  497. 

And  adds  Leibig  (Organ,  Chem.,  p.  195) :  *'  In 
respect  to  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  ex* 
crements,  100  parts  of  the  urine  of  a  healthy  man 
are  equal  1,300  parts  of  the  fresh  dung  of  a  horse, 
and  to  600  parts  of  those  of  a  cow.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  it  would  be  of  much  importance  to 
agriculture  if  none  of  the  human  urine  were  lost. 
If  we  admit  that  the  liquid  and  solid  excrements  of 
man  amount  on  an  average  to  Ulbs.  daily  (lilbs. 
of  urine  and  ilb.  of  fieces),  and  that  both  taken 
together  contain  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  then  in  one 
year  they  will  amount  to  5471bs.,  which  contain 
16*41  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  yield 
the  nitrogen  of  SOOlbs  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  or  of 
900lbs,  of  barley." 


TURNIP.ROOTED    CABBAGE    KOHL-RABI. 

BY    J.    TOWERS,*    MEMBER    R.A.8.,    H.8.L.,    ETC. 


Having  lately  written  somewhat  at  large  upon  the 
beet-root,  I  am  desirous,  even  as  a  duty  due  to  the 
existing  situation  of  niral  affairs,  to  make  public 
what  I  know  of  the  culture  and  usefulness  of  this 
vegetable,  especially  as  a  friend  has  put  into  my 
hands  a  small  packet  of  the  seed  produced  in  the 
East  Indies,  where  the  plant  is  grown  as  a  most  de- 
licious table  bulb,  under  the  name  of  "  Knol  Kohl" 
or  "  Kole."  Some  years  ago  I  was  assured  by  a 
gentleman,  long  resident  in  India,  that  in  those  hot 
localities,  where  the  atmospheric  moisture  amounts 
almost  to  that  of  a  vapour  bath,  this  bulb  advances 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  two  or  three  weeks  suf- 
ficing to  bring  it  to  peiieciion,  when,  being  boiled 
as  a  turnip,  its  pulp  is  delicate,  and  of  the  consis- 
tence of  custard.  Upon  this  recommendation  I 
tried  repeated  experiments,  and  produced  fine 
plants ;  but  the  temperature  of  our  spring  was  al- 
ways too  low  to  permit  rapid  growth,  hence  the 
bulbs  became  hard,  coarse,  and  stringy. 

This  plant  is  a  brassica — as  much  so  as  are  the 
turnip  and  Swede,  but  its  bulb  is  not  produced  un- 
der or  even  upon  the  surface  oi  the  soil ;  it,  on  the 
contrary,  is  elevated  by  a  stout  foot-stem  nearly  an 
inch  wide  and  from  three  to  five  inches  high.  On 
this  column  (the  texture  of  which  is  so  hard  and 
compact  as  to  defy  the  ravages  of  any  grub)  stands 
the  true  bulb ;  its  figure  is  generally  handsome, 
nicely  rounded,  and  set  off  to  advantage  by  the 
leaves  which  are  fixed  on  its  sides,  in  pairs,  one  leaf 
on  one  side,  the  other  opposite  to  it,  each  pair 
emerging  at  right  angles  to  the  one  below  it.  In 
1937»  when  the  Swedes  and  turnips  were  riddled. 


and  thus  destroyed  by  the  larva  of  mgrotus^  the 
giey^brown  caterpillar  of  a  small  buff-winged  moth 
which  emerges  in  April  and  May,  the  kohl  rabi  wis 
recommended  by  many  as  a  substitute  for  turnips. 
I  then  coiTesponded  upon  the  subject  with  the  gar* 
dener,  and  I  believe  farm-manager,  of  Myssenden 
Abbey,  Bucks,  who  for  a  time  strongly  audvocated 
the  substitution,  believing  that  while  the  kohl  de- 
fied the  grub  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  also  prefera- 
ble to  the  Swede  as  food  for  sheep  ;  but  the  cater- 
pillar passed  away,  as  do  all  such  occasional 
nuisances,  and  kohl  rabi  vanished  soon  after.  We 
cooked  it  at  times,  in  order  to  prove  its  value  as  a 
table  vegetable;  but  the  pulp  could  not  be  made 
tender,  and  the  odour  while  boiling  was  so  of- 
fensively diffusible  that  it  could  not  be  tolerated. 
Thus,  experience  has  made  no  progress  during  ten 
years,  and  yet  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  we  have 
been  justified  in  thus  abandoning  one  of  the  hardiest 
bulbous  plants  of  which  the  flock  master  and  gra- 
zier might  avail  themselves. 

The  culture  of  kohl  rabi  is  easy ;  the  plant  bears, 
and  indeed  profits  by,  transplantion ;  therefore,  the 
seed  is  to  be  sown  in  some  open  spot  of  the  gar- 
den, in  good  but  not  richly-manured  loam.  The 
soil  is  first  digged,  made  quite  fine,  patted  with  a 
spade,  or  evenly  trodden,  and  then  raked  till  firm. 
The  number  of  plants  required  being  estimated,  a 
small  space  for  the  seed-bed  (in  proportion)  will 
suffice.  March  or  early  in  April  is  the  best  season, 
and  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  draw  shallow 
drills,  crossing  each  other,  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  apart,  like  a  chequer,  in  order  to  provide 
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regular  distances  for  the  seedlings,  which  in  no  in- 
stance ought  to  grow  helter-skelter  in  those  patches 
or  clumps  that  follow  hroad-cast  sowing.  The 
seeds  heing  trickled  as  evenly  as  possible  across 
this  plot  will  lie  in  the  drills  only>  and  thus  a  very 
little  thinning  out  will  leave  the  plants  at  about  one 
inch  and  a  half  asunder.  They  will  then  grow  re- 
gularly, and  when  fully  developed  and  formed  can 
be  removed  during  moist  weather,  so  as  to  stand  at 
about  the  same  distances  as  Swede  turnips. 

I  am  not  aware  that  very  rich  soil  is  required ; 
but  a  good  loam  moderately  manured,  as  done 
in  the  north,  must  be  preferable,  as  it  will  provide 
for  horse-hoeiog,  and  insure  cleanness  in  the 
spaces.  At  all  events,  the  plant  is  hardy  and  en- 
during; and  just  in  proportion  as  its  growth  is 
rapid,  so  is  Uie  bulb  more  tender,  juicy,  and  of 
fine  flavour.  I  grew  my  plants  on  flat  ground, 
and  always  found  them  regular  in  growth ;  but  on 
split  manured  ridges  twenty-seven  inches  asunder, 
the  plants  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  they  would 
prosper  more,  and  soon  present  a  fine  object,  since 
their  figure  is  peculiar,  and  besides  the  lateral 
leaves  which  are  placed  on  the  bulb  as  before  men- 
tioned, each  has  a  crown  of  leaves  at  its  summit. 
There  are  two  varieties — one  tinted  purple ;  the 
other  buff  or  pale  greenish  yellow,  somewhat  like 
the  Aberdeen  turnip :  the  latter  appears  more  ten- 
der in  its  flesh,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  for 
table  use. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
the  kohl  to  the  farm,  but  each  has  failed-'why,  I 
cannot  determine ;  but  certain  it  is  that  not  a 
single  plant  has  been  seen  near  my  abode  for  nearly 
ten  years. 

Dismissing  this  subject,  I  am  led  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  long-red  or  Surrey  carrot,  in  conse- 
quence of  perusing  the  article  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  in 
the  last  number,  pp.  304  et  seq. 

I  agree  with  all  that  writer's  remarks  upon  the 
deep  preparation  of  the  soil,  but  hesitate  in  ad- 
vising the  introduction  of  much  manure.  All  our 
fine  carrots  come  from  Surrey,  near  Chobham ;  the 
soil  that  adheres  is  evidently  a  black  sand.  We  see 
many  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  inches  long, 
perfectly  stnught,  and  without  lateral  distortions. 
Here,  do  what  we  may,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
grow  handsome  plants.  However,  I  succeeded 
once,  and  the  dealers  were  eager  purchasers  of 
what  I  could  spare.  The  site  had  been  a  small 
orchard  taken  out  of  the  thicket,  Ji)ut  quite  over- 
grown with  grass.  I  had  it  trenched  three  spits, 
the  grass  turves  turned  over  to  the  bottom,  and 
salted ;  the  lowest  spit  was  then  kept  at  bottom. 


the  middle  and  upper  retained  in  their  jilaces,  or 
mixed.  The  whole,  therefore,  might  be  called  a 
fresh  maiden  loam— a  yellow,  haiel,  gritty  soil. 
Herein  the  spmdle-roots  went  down  without 
branching,  and  very  fine  they  were;  but  in  the 
garden  they  usually  fork,  and  we  are  reduced  to 
the  early  horn  variety.  My  experience,  therefore, 
conforms  with  the  opinion  of  an  able  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  some  years  ago, 
who  stated  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  only  method  by 
which  long  carrots  could  be  insured,  was  the  selec- 
of  a  plot  of  fresh,  unmanured,  light  or  sandy 
loam,  that  had  never  been  under  vegetable  crop. 

Mr.  Sullivan  makes  it  a  point  that  the  dung  ap- 
plied should  be  decomposed,  and  thoroughly  in- 
corporated ;  in  a  word,  that  it  should  be,  as  in  the 
Surrey  sands,  as  homogeneous  with  the  barren 
staple,  existing  as  black  humus;  but  m  light 
loams,  fresh  from  under  turf,  and  so  friable  as  to 
break  when  let  £eQ1  from  the  hand  after  pressure. 
Humus  is  not  required;  and  I  would  earnestly  re- 
commend powdered  charcoal  or  charred  turf-ash 
to  be  used  with  the  seed.  If  it  act  as  it  does  by 
turnips,  the  braird  will  soon  gain  ascendency;  and, 
seasons  favouring,  the  young  carrots  will  carry  a 
firm,  erect  head ;  proving  the  truth  of  Mr.  Sullivan's 
remark,  that  "a  strong  and  plentiful  braird  is 
generally  an  unerring  index  of  an  abundant  crop." 


SALE  OP  SHORT  HORNS.— At  the  sale  at  Bran- 
tbgham,  by  Mr.  WethereU,  of  Durliam,  of  Mr.  R.  F. 
Shawe's  short-bons  and  aheep,  the  attendance  was  very 
large,  and  included  many  of  the  first  breeders  in  the 
conatry.  The  following  prices,  in  guineas,  were  realised. 
CowB  and  Heifers.— Gentle,  22 ;  Raby,  36  ;  Cuatard, 
38 ;  Margaret,  26 ;  Acorn,  50  ;  Flirt,  32  ;  CUnts,  50 ; 
Dewdrop,  26;  Sylph,  44;  Chum,  35;  Rosary,  28; 
Poplin,  40;  Slipshod,  45 ;  Ayeaha,  39 ;  Ringdove,  46 ; 
Juliet,  27 ;  Zenobia,  33 ;  Erelina,  27 ;  Geranium,  43 ; 
Raisin,  36 ;  Purity,  42 ;  Almond,  60 ;  Curd,  50 ;  Cam- 
bric, 31 ;  Barbara,  26 ;  Popinjay,  40 ;  Soubrette,  30 ; 
Bridgett,  29 ;  Grace,  30 ;  Sea  Nymph,  68 ;  Saucy,  20 ; 
Cashmere,  27 ;  Albumen,  33 :  Shoehorn,  66 ;  Belinda, 
21 ;  Jewel,  57;  Caudle,  28 ;  Fairy,  22 ;  Eva,  19 ;  But- 
tercup, 10;  Rosamond,  50;  Dahlia,  21 ;  Brenda,  14 ; 
Gazelle,  29;  Calico,  32;  Artful,  20;  Active,  21. 
Bulls.— Guy  Fawkes,  50;  Artisan,  51;  Soldier,  21; 
Artichoke,  22 ;  Mameluke,  26 ;  Sceptre,  20 ;  Rudiger, 
27  ;  Arthur,  30 ;  Crusader,  13 ;  Spencer,  37 ;  and 
Sobraon,  15.  lliere  were  220  hog  aheep  offered  in  22 
lots,  and  sold  at  4l8.  to  57b.,  sTeragiog  48s.  lOd.  Also 
two  fat  oxen,  sold  for  £60  to  Measri.  Leonard  of  this 
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WOOLER    FARMERS'     CLUB. 


A  meeting  of  this  institution  took  place  at  Wooler  on 
Thursday »  the  8th  April,  TCbristopher  Howey,  Esq., 
in  the  chair,  when  an  excellent  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  of  Langleeford,  on  *'  Hill  farms,  with 
hints  for  their  improvement/'  which  excited  an  animated 
discassion,  more  especially  as  to  the  expediency  of  tor- 
niping  Highland  Ewe  Hogs. 

Mr.  Darling,  of  Hetton  Honse,  afterwards  sabroitted 
the  following  paper  on  the  question  of 

Tknakt-Rioht. 

The  qaestion  of  **  Tenant  Right"  has  of  late  obtained 
so  much  attention,  and  been  brought  so  prominently 
forward,  both  by  the  subject  being  discussed  at  many  of 
the  Formers'  Clabs  throughout  tibe  country,  and  those 
discussions  published,  and  further,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  bill  in  Parliament  for  its  adjustment,  that  it  would 
seem  scarcely  necessary  any  further  to  canvass  the  mat- 
ter, except  for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that  the  more 
the  subject  is  discussed  by  different  bodies  of  men, 
whose  various  positions,  whose  different  education, 
whose  peculiar  views  and  mode  of  considering 
the  bearing  of  the  question,  and  whose  cherished 
prejudices  lead  them  to  thmk  (tifferently  from  others  fol- 
lowing  the  same  pursuits  in  other  localities,  the  more 
certain  is  it  to  be  stripped  of  all  doubt  and  difficulty,  and 
the  more  certain  to  be  speedily  brought  before  the  pub- 
lic eye  in  its  truth  and  simplicity ;  and  when  once  pub- 
lic opinion  is  fuUy  formed  on  the  principle  upon  which 
a  fair  and  just  settlement  of  a  tenant's  rights  should  be 
based,  no  time  will  be  lost  by  the  proprietors  in  agreeing 
to  what  is  admitted  by  all  parties  to  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  their  tenants,  and  to  themselves  the  best  security  for 
the  payment  of  their  rents,  and  the  progressive  improve- 
ments of  the  country. 

**  Tenant-Right"  appears  to  be  generally  understood 
to  mean  an  equitable  right  of  a  tenant,  to  receive,  on 
leaving  a  farm,  a  fair  price  or  equivalent  for  all  money 
expended  during  his  tenancy,  in  improvements  beyond 
the  good  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  for  which  he  has 
not  been  long  enough  in  possession  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  advanti^jes  accruing  from  such  improvements. 
Tliese  may  be  either  permanent,  such  as  druining,  fenc- 
ing, and  building,  or  partially  permanent,  tuch  as  an 
outlay  for  artificial  and  extraneous  manures.  A  most 
important  difference  must  exist  as  to  the  two  classes  of 
improvement.  In  the  first,  a  legislative  enactment 
might  fix  a  certain  proportion  to  be  borne  by  the  land, 
and  settle  that  part  of  the  subject  for  ever ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  fix  any  stated  per  centage  which  the  landlord 
ought  to  bear  of  the  second  class ;  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  principle  of  remuneration  being  admitted  by 
lease,  the  adjustment  must  ever  be  left  to  arbitration. 

In  considering  the  whole  qaestion,  it  may  be  resolved 
into  three  divisions^first,  the  effect  which  the  general 
adoption,  whether  voluntary  or  by  legislative  enactment, 


munity  at  large,  by  its  action  on  the  productiveness  of 
the  country;  secondly,  its  effect  on  the  rents  of  the 
landbrds ;  and  thirdly,  its  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the 
farmers. 

In  treating  on  these  three  heads,  I  shall  reverse  their 
position,  and  fint  consider  its  bearing  on  the  interests 
of  the  &rmers.  There  are  in  this  country  two  classes 
of  tenancy— the  one,  where  a  lease  is  granted  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years ;  the  other,  a  yearly  tenancy.  Let 
us  begin  at  the  lowest  step— the  yeariy  tenancy.    How 


has  this  system  worked  ?  If  we  judge  by  the  knowledge 
which  our  own  observation  conveys,  we  shall  at  once 
declare  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  good  farming,  and 
therefore  a  system  replete  with  loss  to  the  landlord,  dis- 
couragement to  the  tenant,  and  baneful  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  in  other  counties  of  England  it  is  not  always 
so.  In  some  districts,  where  this  practice  prevails,  the 
land  is  well  cultivated,  the  rents  well  paid,  and  the 
ttoantry  happy  and  prosperous.  But  in  those  districts 
there  does  at  .this  time  exist  a  system  of  ** Te- 
nant-Right,"  which  secures  to  the  occupier  a  fair  return 
in  case  of  quitting  his  farm,  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments. Here,  then,  we  have  a  practical  proof  of  the 
value  of  a  recognized  '' Tenant- Right,"  shewing  that 
even  with  Ac  disadvantage  of  a  yearly  tenancy,  *'  Te- 
nant-Right" acts  beneficially  on  all  parties.  Without 
*'  Tenant-Right,"  what  inducement  can  any  farmer  have, 
on  entering  a  piece  of  land,  to  hy  out  his  capital  ?  True, 
he  finds  his  land  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  dirt — ^hia 
plough  will  scarce  turn  over  the  furrow  for  quickens— 
his  corn  can  hardly  rear  its  head  for  runches  and  other 
noxious  weeds — his  turnips,  after  all  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  get  his  land  clean,  turn  sickly,  and  their  fading 
leaves  too  surely  point  out  the  necessity  of  lime  to  pro* 
tect  them  from  the  ravages  of  auberry  or  fingers-and- 
toes— the  impossibility  of  sowing  his  wheat,  when  his 
neighbours  do  so,  cries  loudly  for  drains^his  grass  fields, 
overrun  with  rushes,  show  how  ruinously  the  stBignant 
water  is  acting  on  the  herbage  which  ought  to  feed  his 
half-famished  stock.  His  mind  says,  *'  Drain,  lime,  im- 
prove ;"  but  his  sense  of  justice  to  his  family  says  *'  No. 
You  are  but  mortal^ you  may  lay  out  in  improving  this 
property  all  that  you  have  saved  to  leave  your  wife  and 
little  ones— you  may  be  cut  off  in  your  prime— your 
capital  all  sunk  in  the  property  of  another— you  have  no 
lease — you  have  no  power  to  demand,  through  your  exe- 
cutors, a  return  of  all  this  outlay — your  poor  widow  and 
orphan  children  may,  at  the  will  of  others,  be  turned 
from  the  farm,  where  you  have  vested  your  all.  No  law 
can  compel  restitution ;  and  it  may  be  they  are  driven 
from  comparative  comfort,  and  all  the  decencies  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  to  seek,  with  blanched  cheek 
and  sinking  spirits,  the  eleemosynary  aid  of  strangers." 
Such  is  a  picture  of  what  may,  and  I  am  sorry  but  con- 
strained to  say,  in  truth,  what  has  occurred  where  the 
system  of  yearly  tenancy  prevails.  That  this  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  I  owe  it  to  the  character  of  our  aristocracy 
to  admit ;  but  does  it  the  less  point  out  the  necessity  of 
some  mode  by  which  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event 
may  be  averted .'  What  yearly  tenant  can  say,  ''This  can- 
not be  my  case  ?"  What  though  his  landlord  may  be  an 
amiable  man,  feeling  for  his  tenantry  as  a  father  for  his 
children.  Is  a  landlord  more  than  mortal  }  Can  he 
say  to  death,  '*  Come  not  near  me !  I  will  not  die  ?  Can 
he  even  secure  from  his  successor  the  same  kindly  feeling, 
the  same  fatherly  care,  which  he  himself  has  been  ever 


of  a  system  of  tenant-right  would  have  on  the  com-  jready  and  anxious  to  bestow  on  the  tenantry  on  bis 


estates  .'  It  may  be  a  distant  relation  is  the  next  in  suc- 
cession :  he  may  be  a  kind  man,  he  may  be  disposed  to 
do  justly ;  but  he  knows  not  the  country,  he  knows  not 
the  people,  and  he  may  have  advisers  equally  unknown ; 
and  who  dare  say  what  will  be  the  result  ?  If  such  a 
state  of  things  can  exist,  I  think  no  one  wiU  deny  the 
necessity  of  a  "  Tenant- Right"  as  applicable  to  the 
yearly  tenancy.  It  is  held  by  many,  Uiat  in  all  cases 
leases  should  be  substituted  for  the  yearly  tenancy. 
Leases  have  so  long  formed  a  prominent  fbature  in  the 
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agriculture  of  Northumberland,  at  least  in  this  part  of 
the  county,  that  we  are  naturally  attached,  it  may  be 
]trejudiced,  in  their  favour.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  if 
a  proper  system  of  '*  Tenant- Right"  were  universal, 
many  excellent  arguments  in  favour  of  jearly  tintncy 
might  be  adduced,  and  the  advocates  of  leases  would 
lose  in  the  argument  their  main-stay  and  prop,  viz.,  the 
certainty  a  tenant  has,  in  entering  on  a  lease,  that  time 
at  least  will  be  given  to  obtain  from  his  outlay  the  ex- 
pected remuneration  with  the  return  qfthe  capital  in- 
vested.  In  all  leases  the  owner  or  his  agent  sees  that  a 
clause  is  inserted,  whereby,  at  the  determination  of  the 
lease,  the  tenant  is  liable  for  all  cases  of  dilapidation  ; 
and  if  a  tile  be  off  the  roof,  or  a  pane  of  glass  broken  in 
the  window  of  any  building,  the  landlord  can  recover  from 
the  tenant  the  amount.  But  if  the  tenant,  findiag  the 
buildings  inefficient,  the  walls  insecure,  or,  it  may  be,  a 
part  of  the  lands  ruioed  with  wet,  appUes  his  own  capital 
to  erect  a  new  shed,  a  cottage,  or  additional  accomoda- 
tion to  the  steading,  or  to  the  effectual  drainage  of  the 
land,  whereby  the  farm  is  permanently  improved,  tnd 
its  yeaily  value  increased,  he  has  no  legal  elaim  on  the 
landlord,  the  money  so  laid  out  becomes  the  fee  simple 
of  the  proprietor,  and  his  outlay  onlv  makes  it  a  more 
difficult  thmg  to  treat  for  a  renewal  or  his  lease ;  and  in 
many,  probably  the  majority  of  cases,  his  tent  is  raised 
from  the  very  fact  of  his  having  suzJc  his  own  capital 
in  the  property  of  his  landlord.  Is  this  as  it  should  be  ? 
— ^is  there  no  want  of  a  **  Tenant-Right"  here  ? 

We  now  come  to  the  third  division  of  our  subject — 
the  effect  of  a  system  of  *' Tenant-Right"  on  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country.  Rent  is  that  portion  of  the 
produce  which  is  reserved  for  the  we  of  the  land,  as  so 
much  per  cent,  is  given  for  the  use  ctf  money,  and  varies 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  demand  for 
farms,  and  the  desirableness  of  the  tenancy.  Farms  let 
from  year  to  year  without  a  *'Tenant-Right,"  are  at- 
tended with  so  much  risk,  and  are  looked  upon  with  so 
much  suspicion,  that  in  tiie  same  locality  from  10  to  30 
per  cent,  more  wiU  be  given  for  Lmd  of  like  quaUty 
where  a  lease  can  be  had,  than  for  a  yearly  occupation. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  poorer  class  of  tenants  are 
generally  found  occupying  the  farms  let  from  year  to 
year— the  lease-giving  agents  having  the  best  choice  of 
tenants.  Lower  rents  are  and  must  be  accepted,  and 
the  danger  of  loss  in  the  application  of  tenants'  capital, 
induces  a  system  of  bad  farmmg,  a  kind  of  hand-to- 
mouth  management,  which  residts  in  deteriorating  the 
property ;  and  when  any  number  of  such  farms  are  un- 
happily before  the  public,  a  reduction  of  the  already  low 
rent  must  be  submitted  to,  and  even  then  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  tenant  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  occupation. 
What  a  change  would  a  **  Tenant-Righf'  effect  on  tibese 
properties !  The  tenant  would  no  longer  fear  the  loss 
of  his  capital ;  he  would  no  longer  be  in  vearly  fear  of 
having  to  "  turn  out  ;'*  he  would  be  in  almost  as  good 
a  position  as  his  envied  neighbour,  the  leaseholder ;  a 
better  and  wealthier  class  of  tenants  would  compete  for 
the  hitherto  neglected  farms;  better  rents  would  be 
freely  given  ;  an  improved  system  of  agricultore  would 
be  introduced ;  the  land  would  rise  in  value ;  the  pro-  j 
duce  in  grain  and  food  would  padually  and  regularly  in*  i 
crease,  and  thus  the  community  would  be  benefited,  and ! 
the  country  enriched.  But  would  no  effect  be  felt  on  | 
the  productiveness  of  the  land  let  on  lease,  as  well  those  ' 
let  from  year  to  year  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  system  at  j 
present  prevaiUng  in  this  district.  Leases  vary  from  14 
to  21  years.  A  farmer  knows  that,  generally  speaking, 
he  has  ve^  little  certainty  of  a  renewal  at  the  end  of  his 
term.    What  is  the  consequence  ?    He  finds  his  farm  in 


poor  condition — ^he  has  a  given  time  to  bring  it  into 
heart ;  but  he  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  when  his  term 
expires,  he  can  have  no  claim  against  his  landlord  for 
permanent  improvements  or  unexhausted  manures.  He 
prudently  ealoulates  accordingly,  and  hurries  into  the 
land  the  lime  and  other  improvements  which  he  sets  it 
stand  in  need  of,  carefully  avoiding  in  the  last  few  ycait 
of  his  lease  any  outlay  which  wiu  not  yield  an  immt' 
diaie  and  ample  profit.  Thus  he  ceases,  duriof  the  last 
years  of  the  term,  to  force  the  land :  he  ceases  to  dndn ; 
he  ceases  to  expend  his  capital,  unless  be  sees  clearly 
that  it  will  be  returned  to  him  with  haterest  in  ou€  or 
two  crops.  The  result  is  certain.  The  land,  if  naturally 
poor,  becomes  exhausted,  and  is  left  in  somewhat  the 
same  poor  state  it  was  found  on  his  entry.  If  his  calcu- 
lations have  been  well  made,  no  great  loes  of  crop  will  be 
sustained  in  his  time,  for  he  will  apply  so  much  to  the 
land  as  will  be  just  taken  out  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  But  the  land  is  now  returned  to  tne  landlord,  no 
better  for  the  excellent  cultivation  expended  on  it  doling 
the  early  years  of  his  tenancy ;  and  for  a  few  years  of 
the  next  term  it  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  so  much. 
either  in  com  or  stock,  as  it  did  after  he  had  brought  it 
into  a  productive  state,  by  a  judicious  and  liberal  appU> 
cation  of  manures  and  capital.  Two  results  are  the  con- 
sequence ;  the  one  of  great  moment  to  the  country-^ 
four  or  five  years  of  certain  and  considerable  loss  in  pro- 
ductiveness ;  and  to  the  landlord,  a  certainty  of  a  rent 
commensurate  with  the  disadvantages  a  tenant  has  in  en- 
tering a  farm  out  of  condition :  both  of  which  renlts 
j  would  have  been  avoided  if  an  equitable  aystem  of 
'^  Tenant-Right''  had  enabled  the  outgoing  tenant  to 
I  depend  on  his  capital  being  repaid  on  leavuig,  and  his  ' 
I  only  risk  being  the  chances  common  to  all  trsiders,  of  a 
fair  interest  on  his  venture. 

I  I  have  thus,  Sir,  I  fear,  at  too  great  lenyith  for  yov 
i  patience,  endeavoured  to  shew  that  a  fair  and  vcU* 
considered  *  'Tenant-Right"  will  have  a  beneficial  cfieet « 
both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  be  oondudve  to  the  gene- 
ral good,  by  increasing  mt  annual  produce  of  the  eova* 
try ;  and  I  shall  now  shortly  refer  to  the  qneatioo,  whe- 
ther it  is  advisable  that  the  measure  should  be  a  oo4Bpal- 
sory  enactment  of  the  Legislature,  or  a  private  agree- 
ment betweeo  landlord  and  tenant.  If  it  could  be  ia- 
troduoed  generally  to  the  agreements  for  fknaSf  I  should 
prefer  sudi  a  mode  of  adjusting  the  matter  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary law.  But  as  I  cannot,  from  all  I  have  seen  of 
the  unwillingness  of  both  landlords  and  tenants  to  Intro- 
duce anything  of  serious  chaQge  into  their  contracts,  be- 
lieve that  in  many  years  the  question  would  be  thus 
settled,  I  own  mvself,  however  averse  to  each  a  mode, 
compelled  to  say,  that  I  believe  a  compulsory  cfnaftmeat 
of  the  Legislature  is  absolutely  necessary  to  insure  the 
carrying  out  of  a  consummation  so  devoutW  to  be  wiahad 
as  a  well-defined  "Tenant-Right;*'  and  f  beg  to  pro- 
pose the  following  resolution,  with  such  modiSeatiosi  as 
the  meeting  shall  determine  :«— 

"RcMdved  that  hi  the  opinion  ofthlsmeotfaig,  n  vvdl- 
defined  *  TBoant-Rlghf  would  be  cmiiMMlly  oondwive 
to  the  Incfeesed  productlfenesa  of  the  eeonliy,  to  ^ 
immediate  advantage  of  tiie  landhoMeie,  and  a 
beneAt  to  the  ooeepien  of  lend,  whether 
otherwise.    Resolved,  that  in  furtbennoe  oftUs  < 


«»-» 


able  object,  a  petitkm  to  Bvliament  be  prepared  and  pre- 
sented, with  the  signatarai 


any 


of  aU 
Ihrmers  of  the  district  who  will  dgn  It." 

'     The  time   of  the  meetiqg  not  admittim   of 
lengthened  discussion,  no  vote  was  takeui  but  an 
'  ment  agreed  to  till  next  day  of  meetiiig. 
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The  monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  April  19 ; 
Mr.  J.  Lister,  of  Qreenhill,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Whed- 
hoose,  of  Eckington,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  club. 
On  announcing  the  business  for  the  evening,  the  Secre- 
tary stated  that  Mr.  Nelson  had  consented  to  post- 
pone the  reading  of  his  paper  on  the  best  metiiod  of 
destroymg  weeds,  in  order  to  afford  Mr.  H.  C.  Flory, 
of  Myrtle  Spring  academy,  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  remarks  on  the  means  or  effectively  securing  a 
sound  and  abundant  orop  of  potatoes.  The  number  of 
members  present  was  greater  than  on  any  former  occa. 
aion,  the  Magistrates'  room,  at  the  Bagdiaite  Arms, 
being  oompletelv  filled.  A  long  and  spirited  discussion 
first  commenced  on  the  Bill  brought  into  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Pusey  respecting  tenant-right. 

Mr.  J.  LsB,  of  Dalton  Panra,  protested  against  all 
such  questions  being  entertained  by  the  Club,  which  he 
maintained  were  totally  irrelef  ant  to  the  objects  they 
had  in  view,  namely,  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  bnd.  He  had  before  stated  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  tenures,  and  he  again  urged  that  it  was  an  utter 
impossibility  to  frame  an  act  of  Parliament  which  would 
be  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  owing  to  the 
various  and  necessary  customs  which  prevailed.  Every 
tenant  ought  to  have  full  liberty  to  make  the  best  bar. 
gain  he  could  with  his  landlord,  and  the  same  privilege 
ought  also  to  be  conceded  to  the  latter.  The  interests 
of  the  two  were  identical,  and  he  thought  they  had  suffi- 
cient honesty  and  good  sense  to  make  their  own  agree* 
ments,  without  asking  for  the  aid  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
Mr.  Lee  proceeded  to  quote  opinions  in  fkvour  of  his  own 
on  this  subject,  and  among  others  those  of  H.  0.  Ward, 
Esq.,  member  for  this  borough ;  Mr.  Bennett,  an  emi- 
nent agriculturist ;  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  neit  business  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr.  A.  Wrtort  seconded  the  motion.  He  fiiUy  ac- 
quiesced with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lee,  and  considered 
all  such  questions  to  have  a  political  bearing,  and  calcu- 
lated to  produce  feelings  of  jealousy  among  the  mem- 
ber9.  Let  the  members  stick  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

Mr.  J  AS.  Jekkin  :  If  we  cannot  get  an  act,  we  can 
make  known  our  opinions.  It  had  bMn  said  that  many 
were  backward  in  making  improvements ;  he  replied 
that  if  drones  were  found  in  the  country,  it  was  because 
they  were  oppressed. 

Mr.  J.  Qrsbn  said  that  tenants  had  as  much  right  to 
be  protected  as  landlords,  and  he  thought  tiiere  was 
much  in  Mr.  Pusey's  Bill  to  be  approved. 

Mr.  R.  BooKBR,  jun.,  of  Haalebarrow,  said  he  dif- 
fered from  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  motion.  If 
the  Club  could  not  discuss  such  questions  as  tenures,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  the  society  was  established 
for.  For  his  part,  he  thought  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Pusey 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  afford  a  guarantee  against  ad- 
vantage being  taken  of  tenants'  improvements.  He  had 
lately  been  in  the  south,  and  in  Suffolk  he  heard  from  a 
tenant,  that  no  allowance  whatever  was  made  for  im- 
provements, however'  great.  He  was  informed  by  one 
farmer  that  he  dare  not  cultivate  hb  fiutn  in  the  manner 
that  it  was  desirable,  because  he  could  be  removed  by 
his  landlord  without  compensation.  While  there,  he 
was  hapny  to  say,  that  he  (Mr.  Booker)  heard  from  his 
own  landlord  that  he  considered  the  custom  in  Norton 
was  an  equitable  one.  In  their  neighbourhood  farmers 
had  a  claim  for  draining  done  within  ten  years  ;  but  in 
the  south  not  a  farthing  could  be  obtained  by  an  enter- 
rising  tenant,  who  was  liable,  at  a  year's  notice,  to  be 


turned  adrift  by  capricious  or  unfair  landlords.  He 
(Mr.  Booker)  contended  that  one  general  rule  for  the 
holding  of  farms  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  landlord, 
the  tenant,  and  the  country  at  large.  Property  had  ite 
duties  as  well  as  its  righte,  and  be  thought  that  excellent 
axiom  should  be  considered  by  all  landlords.  He  was 
sorry  that  some  of  his  friends  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  tenures  a  political  question.  IiThis  opi- 
nion it  had  no  political  bearing  whatever.  After 
some  other  remarks,  Mr.  Booker  concluded  by 
moving,  *'  That  this  Club  consider  Mr.  Pusey 's  Bill  on 
tenant-right,  if  passed  into  law,  would  be  an  advantage 
both  to  landlords  and  tenante. 

Mr.  Bkookb,  of  Balby,  seconded  the  amendment. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Booker  that  the  Bill  would  have 
been  more  fair  and  reasonable  had  provision  been  made 
for  compensation  for  sheep  tillage.  They  would,  how- 
ever, take  the  meuure  as  originally  proposed,  as  an  in- 
stalment of  their  righto.  He  denied  that  it  was  a  po- 
litical  measure.  In  that  part  of  the  country  where  he 
resided^  he  was  satisfied  tluit  many  improvemento  would 
be  carried  out  if  the  tenant  could  claim  for  real  improve- 
mento. 

Mr.  Flory  did  not  think  a  more  imoortant  subject 
than  that  of  tenant-right  had  ever  been  brought  before 
the  Club.  The  landlords  and  tenanto  had  equal  righto, 
and  he  believed  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Pusey  into 
the  House  ^of  Commons  recognised  the  claims  of  both. 
He  should  support  the  motion  of  Mr.  Booker. 

The  Sbcrrtarv  said,  members  seemed  to  be  un- 
aware that  the  tenant-right  BiU  had  undergone  the  or- 
deal of  a  select  committee,  and  had  come  out  with  con- 
siderable  alterations.  Such  bemg  the  fact,  he  deemed  it 
a  waste  of  time  to  discnsi  the  measure  till'they  knew  the 
nature  of  the  alterations.  It  was  said  by  an  eminent 
journalist  that  the  changes  in  the  Bill  have  so  reduced 
the  potency  of  the  measure,  that  the  most  apprehensive 
landowner  need  not  fear  the  claims  of  his  tenanto  to  be 
paid  for  improvemento.  If  that  be  true,  he  submitted 
that  they  were  going  to  spprove  or  negative  a  measure 
they  did  not  understand.  They  might,  however,  give 
an  opinion  on  the  Bill  in  ito  original  shape,  which  he  for 
one  oeemed  worthy  of  consideration. 

The  Chairman  and  others  made  a  few  brief  remarks 
on  the  motion,  and 

Mr.  Lib  replied  to  the  objections  which  had  been 
uned  againat  it. 

It  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and  Mr.  Booker's  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  a  majority  of  3  to  1 . 

POTATOES. 

Mr.  U.  C.  Floey,  after  a  brief  apology  for  intro* 
dudng  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  without 
giving  the  usual  notice,  said  that  potatoes  were  so  uni« 
versaliy  allowed  to  he  a  valuable  article  in  our  cu/tiMtre, 
that  he  thought  it  the  duty  of  every  philanthropist  to  in* 
stituto  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  ito  reoent  deterio* 
ration,  and  if  anything  he  could  suggest  should  happily 
point  out  the  means  whereby  to  secure  sound  and 
abundant  crope  in  future,  it  would  afford  him  the  most 
infinite  satisfaction.  For  many  years  a  kind  of  dry  rot> 
pock-mark,  or  bloteh,  has  been  observed  amongst  pota- 
toes,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  them  were  unfit 
for  food.  But  in  1845,  and  particularly  Last  year,  the 
disease  spread  over  all  Europe,  and  assumed  so  virulent 
a  form  that  in  some  localities  upwards  of  two-thirds  of 
the  crop  waa  destroyed.  The  cause  of  this  disesse,  al- 
though sedulously,  but  perhaps  superficially,  inquired 
into,  remained  unknown,  and  the  disease  itaelf  was  pro* 
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nounced  a  mystery.  Yet  in  this  case,  like  in  most 
others,  truth  lies  mnch  nearer  to  the  surface  than  people 
are  apt  to  suppose.  With  all  plants,  propagation  by 
seed  is  most  in  accordance  with  nature.  Instead  of  ap- 
plying this  to  the  potato,  we  have  been  going  on  for  a 
gpreat  number  of  years  in  a  mode  that  is  unnatural,  and 
that  in  a  climate  which  is  cold  and  foreign  to  this  escu- 
lent. This  has  now  caused  a  degeneracy— in  a  word, 
our  potatoes  have  become  weakened  and  degenerated  by 
along-continued  and  unnatural  mode  of  propagation, 
and  they  .cannot,  during  their  growth,  bear  any  sudden 
change  of  temperature—drought  or  moisture.  Speak- 
ing from  analogy,  wc  obserre  the  same  fact  in  human 
beings.  Weak  and  nervous  individuals  arc  very  much 
affected  by  any  sudden  change  of  temperature.  I  am 
thence  led  to  conclude  that  the  potato  diseases  which 
have  now  prevailed  for  some  years — such  as  pock- 
marks,  blot<;hes,  and  dry  rot— and  the  disease  of  last 
year,  which  was  formerly  unknown,  were  caused 
amongst  our  weak  and  degenerated  potatoes  by  sudden 
changes  of  temperature.  It  follows,  thence,  that  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  raise  the  potatoes  from  seed  as 
the  most  natural  and  the^safest  mode.  But,  since  the 
potato  is  a  tropical  plant,  and  cannot  form  perfect  seed 
in  the  o])en  air  in  our  cold'climate,  potato-berries  ought 
to  be  gathered  in  autumn  before  frost  sets  in,  and  kept 
in  dry  places  where  frost  cannot  reach  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  ripen  and  perfect  the  seed.  The  greatest 
mistake  formerly  committed  was  in  sowing  unripe  and 
imperfect  seed,  consequently  it  required  two  or  three 
years  before  a  tolerably  large  potato  was  obtained,  and 
to  this  we  may  ascribe  the  cause  of  so  many  persons 
being  deterred  from  cultivating  potatoes  f  from  seed. 
About  the  end  of  January,  or  beginning  of  February, 
the  berries  must  be  broken  by  the  hand,  and  placed  into 
a  tub  or  other  vessel,  wherein  they  must  remain  from 
six  to  eight  days  to  ferment  a  little.  Then  water  is  to 
be  thrown  on  them,  in  which  they  must  be  well  stirred, 
in  order  to  separate  the  pulp  and  husks  from  the  seed, 
which  should  then  be  cleansed  and  dried,  and  kept  in  a 
warm  room  until  sown.  Towards  the  end  of  March,  or 
beginning  of  April,  the  seeds,  as  they  require  artificial 
heat,  must  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  made  of  hortedung, 
the  grains  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  asunder,  and  about  half 
an  inch  deep ->- and  if  there  are  no  sashes  to  the  hot-bed, 
it  should  be  covered  up  at  night  with  mats  or  boards — 
for  the  young  plants  are  very  sensitive  of  cold,  and  by 
so  doing,  make  the  seed  early  productive  in  this  cold 
climate.  Until  the  plants  are  put  out,  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  sown  must  be  kept  moderately  moist, 
and  when  they  have  put  out,  they  must  be  freeHj 
watered,  if  the  weather  be  dry.  By  the  middle 
of  May,  when  the  plants  will  have  attained  the 
height  of  about  four|  inches,  the  potato  plants 
should  be  transplanted  in  a  rich  loose  or  sandy 
soil,  at  the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  usually  is 
done  with  the  potato  sets.  They  should  be  set  a  couple 
of  inches  deeper  than  they  were  in  the  seed-bed.  This 
will  cause  them  to  form  fresh  roots,  whidi  produce  the 
most  and  best  tubers.  The  plants  in  the  seed-bed  may 
be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and  if  they  have  not 
produced  any  tubers,  they  may  be  left  until  they  hsTe 
attained  tlie  height  of  live  or  six  inches,  and  then  be 
transplanted  three  inches  deeper  than  they  stood  in  the 
tseed-bed.  The  young  plants  should  not  be  suffered 
to  form  tabers  before  they  are  ]  planted  out,  for, 
in  that  case,  they  would  be  too  much  weakened.  The 
earthing  up  or  mouldmg  should  be  done  early,  and  not 
too  much ;  for  if  the  plants  have  been  set  out  according 
to  the  directions  given,  their  fibres  will  extend  consider- 
ably, ana  these  would  be  injured  by  a  late  or  too  deep 
ding,  ihe  production  of  tubers  be  delayed,  and  the 
ce  diminished.    This,  then,  is  the  process  which 


has  been  advantageously  pursued  by  some  continental 
agriculturists  for  the  last  few  years.  From  an  ounce  of 
seed  they  have  raised,  in  one  season,  50  sacks  of  sound 
and  full-grown  potatoes,  and  proved  that  potatoes  so 
raisad  are  strong  enough  to  resist  the  generally  existing 
disease  for  six  years  at  least.  Mr.  Flory,  in  the  coarse 
of  his  remarks,  ably  and  lucidly  propounded  his  views 
on  the  subject,  and  in  confirmation  of  his  opinions,  drew 
attention  to  the  recent  discovery  made  by  M.  Zander,  a 
native  of  Germany,  who  was  said  to  have  established, 
beyond  doubt,  the  possibility  of  raising  sound  potatoes 
from  seed.  Mr.  Flonr  said,  the  oondnsions  of  M. 
Zander  appeared  to  him  so  highly  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  nature  that  he  should  endeavour  in  ftitnre  to 
carry  out  the  system  in  his  own  garden  and  gnrands. 
He  sincerely  hoped  others  would  do  the  same,  and  if  their 
efforts  should  prove  suocessfol,  as  he  had  no  doabt  they 
would,  in  regenerating  that  invaluable  eseolent,  they 
would  aid  in  conferring  a  blessing  on  the  hnman  race* 

Mr.  Brooke  doubted  the  theory  of  Mr.  Flory,  be- 
cause he  had  raised  potatoes  by  mere  accident  from 
seed,  whidi  afterwards  produced  unsound  roots.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  he  could  not  say  the  seed  was 
sound  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  A.  Wright  was  afraid  Mr.  Flory's  was  a  foriom 
hope,  for  seedlings  had  proved  a  failure  in  many  m- 


Mr.  Booker,  jun.,  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  saooess 
of  the  plan.  It  was  well  known  that  seed,  bronght  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  last  year,  and  planted  in  titis 
country  had  failed.  Besides,  there  were  several  kindt 
of  potatoes,  sudi  as  Holberry  kidneys,  which  never  bore 
any  seed  or  flower.  How  were  such  kinds  to  be  propa- 
gated? 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  potato  growing,  and  a  seedling  potato  might 
easily  be  told  from  any  other ;  in  all  such  he  thought 
there  would  be  found  no  difficulty  in  raiaing  seed  under 
^ass.  He  also  recommended  raising  crops  by  trans- 
planting the  extra  tubers.  Where  there  were  six  stems, 
he  woidd  remove  two  of  them  when  about  five  indies 
high.    By  this  plan  he  had  raised  several  extra  crops. 

Mr.  Jab.  Addy  said,  he  was  no  potato  grower,  hot 
he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  grow  bulbous  and  other 
plants  from  se^,  and  he  considered  it  the  best  plan. 
Unless  plants  are  cultivated  from  seed,  in  time  Ihej  de- 
generate, and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  same  argunaent 
would  apply  to  potatoes. 

Mr.  Green  thought  they  all  ought  to  adopt  the  best 
plan  to  insure  a  continuance  of  the  potato  as  food.  He 
must  confess  he  had  been  much  delighted  widi  Ifr. 
Flory's  remarks,  which  had  been  plain  and  comprehen- 
sive. However  they  may  differ  in  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  was  sure  that  every  member  would  agree  in  eoe 
sentiment — ^that  they  were  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Flory 
for  the  zeal  and  good-will  shown  by  him  in  his  en- 
deavour to  promote  their  interests. 

Mr.  LsB  said  many  esculents  were  raised  from  roots. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  supposmg  that  the  potato  had  de- 
generated from  planting.  The  potato  onion,  for  in- 
stance, still  continued  sound.  The  fret  of  gooeebcny 
and  many  other  trees  being  raised  from  cuttings,  was  an 
arguDMnt  against  the  theory  of  raising  from  seed  cx- 
clusivdy. 

Mr.  Flory  explained.  He  did  not  say  that  it  was  the 
beit  plan  to  raise  |every  thing  from  seed,  but  that  it 
appeared  to  him  most  in  accordance  with  nature. 

The  conversation  was  prolonged  for  some  thnc 
longer,  and  was  concluded  by  a  unanimous  and  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Flory  for  the  information  he  had 
afforded. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  3rd  May,  when 
Mr.  Nelson's  postponed  paper  will  be  read. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE    PIG  :    A  TRKATI8B   ON  THE    BREEDS,    MANAGE- 
MENT,  AND   MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF   gWIME.      By 

William  Youatt,  V.S. 

London :  Cradock  &  Co.,  Paternoster- row. 

Thii  work  intended  by  the  talented  and  lamented 
Youatt  to  be  the  latt  of  his  series  of  domestic  animals, 
is  now  before  us,  and  will,  with  his  writings  on  **  the 
Horse,"  «•  Cattle,"  "  Sheep,"  "  the  Dog,"  &c.,  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  study  of  the  natnralist  as  long 
as  our  language  is  known :  the  energy  of  his  powerful 
mind  was  never  more  fully  develops  than  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  volume ;  and  society  has  lost  in  him  one 
of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

He  had  been  long  collecting  the  materials  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  animal.  The  same  deep  research,  the  same 
pleasing  style  of  composition  which  we  find  in  his  other 
publications  on  the  domestic  animals  are  evident  in  this, 
and  perfecting  as  it  does  the  series,  we  are  confident  it 
will  be  as  widely  sought  after,  and  be  as  popular,  as  the 
other  celebrated  productions  of  his  prolific  pen. 

Upon  a  perusal  of  this  volume  the  desire  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  science  is  evidenced  in  every  line.  Sel- 
dom have  we  met  a  work  which  grasps  its  subject 
with  more  vigour ;  his  selections  of  the  notices  of  ancient 
and  modem  agricultural  writers  are  compiled  for  the 
purpose  of  interweaving  them  "into  a  groundwork  of 
his  own  ideas  and  experience."  He  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  veterinary  practice,  and  from  his  own  observa- 
tion was  thus  enabled  to  treat  upon  the  nature  and  habits  of 
a  domestic  animal  hitherto  so  little  understood.  We  have 
here  upon  the  impress  external  marks  of  a  mind  acute 
and  vigorous,  treating  of  the  several  breeds  of  the 
pig  in  every  clime  and  country — their  diseases  are  ex- 
plained, and  medicines  suggested  for  combatting  them. 
The  prindples  of  breeding,  fattening,  &o.,  are  treated 
on»  and  ample  directiona  given,  which  to  the  ''  house- 
wife "  will  be  most  welcome ;  we  allude  to  the  methods 
of  salting  pork  and  curing  bacon  and  hams.  In  short, 
this  work  must  take  its  stand  by  those  before  mentioned, 
as  no  other  person  could  perfect  the  series  but  he  who 
was  chosen  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge  to  be  their  editor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  domestic  animals. 

The  engravings  with  which  it  is  illustrated  have  been 
drawn  from  life  by  William  Harvey,  Esq.,  and  as  a  work 
of  typography  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  publishers 
Ibr  ita  artistic  finish. 

CULTIVATED  PLANTS  OP  THE  FARM. 
By    John  Donaldson. 
London :  Oroombridge  and  Sons,  1847. 
The  author  treats  on  the  different  plants  which  are 
chiefly  cultivated  in  this  kingdom — namely,  the  cereal, 
leguminoiis,  esculent,  and  tuberous.     A  great  deal  of 
practical  information  is  contained  as  to  the  profitable 
production  of  wheat,  oats,  peas,  rape,  rye,  vetches,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  barley,  beans,  cabbages,  parsnips,  beet- 
root, and  the  potato. 


AGRICULTURAL  QUERY. 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   MARK   LANE   EXPRESS. 

Why  should  lime  prove  congenial  to  the  growth  of 
some  plants  and  retard  the  growth  of  others  ? 

For  instance,  a  piece  of  ground  (about  an  acre)  in  the 
spring  of  1845  was  limed  at  the  rate  of  100  bushels  per 
acre,  and  in  June  was,  with  the  adjoining  land,  boned 
and  sown  to  Swedes.  The  crop  was  all  good,  though 
the  limed  part  did  not  grow  so  rapidly  at  first,  yet  ulti- 
mately there  was  little  difference  hi  the  weight  per  acre, 


though  more  top  where  the  lime  was  applied.  The  fol- 
lowing crop  was  oats,  when  the  limed  part  was  not  only 
one-third  less  than  the  crop  adjoining,  besides  being 
costly,  and  a  week  later  at  harvest,  but  overrun  with 
rye-grass,  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the  clover,  whilst 
where  there  was  no  lime  applied  the  clover  is  excellent. 
I  should  also  observe  that  the  land  was  a  piece  of  waste 
prior  to  its  being  broken  and  tilled  to  turnips  with 
bone,  then  oats,  after  which  to  wheat,  manured  with 
muck  from  the  farm -yard,  followed  by  turnips,  when 
the  lime  was  used.  Ist.  Why  should  the  limed  land 
produce  more  top  and  not  more  bulb  than  the  land  not 
limed?  2nd.  why  should  lime  be  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  oats  ?  3rd.  Why  should  Ume  cause  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  rye-grass  and  injure  the  clover  ? 
>  The  following  analysis  was  taken  from  the  soil  of  an 
adjoining  field,  which  was  broken  from  the  wastes,  near 
Seelyon  Common,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephens:  in 
1835,  sown  .to  turnips,  followed  by  two  crops  of  oats, 
and  laid  down  to  pennanent  pasture.  The  analysis  of 
the  soil  was  made  in  1845.  This  may  assist  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  answer  the  queries  : 

Water,  evaporated  bv  stove-drying 14 .00 

Vegetable  and  animal  matter  burnt 1 2.01 

Silica,  and  siliceous  grit    49.54 

Oxide  of  iron 7.30 

Carbonate  of  lime 1.05 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.25 

Sulphate  of  lime 1.05 

Muriates •  •  •     6.54 

Alumina 7.10 

Phosphate  of  lime 0.10 

Potash    1.00 

Humus  soluble  in  alkalies    6.00 


Probw,  April  2.  1847. 


100. 


COMPARATIVE    PRICES    OF    FEEDING 

MATERIALS,  &c. 

First  Weeks  in  April,  1846,  and  April,  1847. 

Cireular  hy  Mr.  Telfer,  of  Ayr. 

Witli  regard  to  feeding  materials,  it  will  be  observed  that 
prices  have  bad  a  sudden  &U  of  late,  which  ia  ascribed  to  re- 
cent heavy  arrivals  from  foreign  countries,  and  the  anppoaition 
that  the  stocks  ia  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  arc  larger  than 
was  at  one  time  auppoaetl.  The  advance  in  the  value  of  mouey 
has  also  tended  to  check  apeculatiTe  purchases. 

Lentils,  as  a  lurtr  article,  are  coming  into  favour  as  a  compa« 
ratively  cheap  and  nutritious  food  for  dairy  cows. 

In  gaano,  a  good  deal  has  been  done  at  kst  month's  rates. 
Ichaboe  of  good  quahty  has  become  very  scarce  in  the  large 
seaports,  which  ia  causing  Perurian  to  be  more  looked  after. 

For  top-dressing  hay  and  pasture  lands,  Peruvian  has  been 
foimd,  in  all  trials  here,  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  Icbahoe. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Oil  Cake 

OUCakeMeal   

Egyptian  Beans 

Egyptian  Bean  Meal . . . . 

Indian  Com   

Oatmeal 

Lentils    

IjentilMeal    

Enghsh  Beans  

Dutch  Beans 

Peruvian  Guano 

lehaboa  Guano  

Barrel  Flour,  per  196  lbs. 
Indian  Meal,  per  196  lbs. 


Price  in'Prioe  in; 
1846.  I  1847.  ,  RISE. 


pcrton.'perton. 


£  s.  l£ 

10  10113 

10  ]0|l3 

8  16;ll 
0  4112 

9  413 


16    1624 

11 

—    ~ll2 


10  15 
8  15 
1     14 


s.   £ 
0|  2     10 
0|  2    10 

41  2       - 
8   3 
0   3 
Oi  7 
Oj- 

u  2c 

13     16;— 

10  is!— 

8    15*— 

2      0'— 

ID- 
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METEOROLOGICAL    DIARY. 


Barombtbr. 

Thermometer. 

Wind  AND  State. 

Atmosphere. 

Day. 

i          i 
8  a.  milOp.m. 

Min. 

MaT. 

1 
10p.m.; 

Direction. 

Force. 

1               i 
8  a.  m. 

2  p.  m. 

10  p.  m. 

March  22 

In.  cti.  1 

29.73  i 

in.  cto.  i 
29.83 

39 

56 

49 

N.E.,  S.E.     1  gentle 
S.  West           Bvely 
W.byS.,NW.'  gentle 
S;W;,  East       gentle 

I  fine 

sun 

cloudy 

23  29.83  1 

29.73 

38 

50 

42 

fag 

sun 

fog 

24 

29.77  ' 

29.90 

38 

50 

42 

fine 

sun 

fine 

25 

30.—    29.99  i 

31 

53 

45 

fine 

sun 

cloudy 

26 

30.—  1  30.—  , 

42 

58 

47 

S.,  West          genfle 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

27 

30.01     29.87 

46 

57 

49     ! 

S.,  Easterly     gentle 

fog 

sun 

cloudy 

28 

29.63    29.60 

46 

52 

^'     1 

S.W.,N.byE. 
N.E..  N.W. 

variable 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

29 

29.77 

29.70 

i     31 

43 

36     > 

strong 

fine 

sun 

fine 

30 

29.70 

29.65 

1     31 

43 

34     , 

N.W.,  West 

gentle 

fine 

sun 

fine 

31;  29.65 

29.47  , 

28 

38 

33 

N.  West 

ffentle 

fine 

sun 

fine     ' 

April      1   29.40 

29.30 

30 

41 

35  : 

S.,  Westerly  1  brisk 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

2  29.28 

29.30 

1     28 

40 

33   ; 

N.  N.W.           lively 

fine 

sun 

fine 

3  29.36 

29.43 

1     ,30 

42 

41 

N.N.W.         .  brisk 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

4  29.64 

29.64 

'     33 

44 

41     ! 

West              ;  brisk 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

5]  29.63 

29.72 

41 

51 

43 

W.  by  N.       1  lively 
W.  by  N.         brisk 

cloudy 

sun 

fine 

6-  29.73  1  29.83 

41 

52 

47 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

7 

29.82  !  29.65 

46 

55 

47 

W.  by  N.       '  gentle 

fine 

fine        1  fine 

8 

29.65  !  29.55 

47 

56 

47 

West              .very  high 
W.  N.W.      'highcalm 

cloudy 

cloudy   ,  fine 

9 

29.70 !  29.77 

40 

53 

46 

fine 

cloudy   ;  fine 

10  29.87 

29.90 

41 

53 

44 

Westerly 
^V.  by  South 

gentle 

fine 

cloudy  i  fine 

Hi  29.93 

29.88 

40 

48 

48 

gentle 

haze 

cloudy   1  cloudy 

12 

29.75 

29.70 

46 

56 

53 

Westeriy 

gentle 
brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy      cloudy 

13 

29.85 

29.92 

41 

48 

38 

N.  East 

cloudy 

cloudy      cloudy 

14 

29.94 

29.94 

36 

40 

38 

N.  East 

brisk 

cloudy 

cloudy      cloudy 

15 

29.90 

30.— 

34 

44 

35 

N.  by  East 

brisk 

1  fine 

cloudy      fine 

16 

30.— 

29.91 

'     29 

44 

37 

N.  by  East 
E.,  W.S.W. 

fresh 

fine 

sun           fine 

17 

29.84 

29.79 

28 

46 

39 

variable 

1  fine 

sun           cloudy 

18 

29.85 

29.83 

i     30 

48 

42 

N.  West 

gentle 

1  fine 

cloudy   1  fine 

19;  29.80 

29.72 

i     36 

51 

43 

S.E.,  S.W. 

gentle 

:  fine 

sun        t  fine 

20 

1  29.85 

29.92 

36 

54 

47 

W.  by  South 

gentle 

!  haze 

^ne 

1  cloudy 

B8TIMATBD   AVBRAOBB   OP    APRIL. 


Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

■■  High. 
30.54 

Low. 
29.20 

High. 

74 

Low. 
29 

Mean. 
49.90 

REAL  AVERAGE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


Lowest. 
36.77 


Highest. 
48.66 


Mean. 
42.715 


Weather  and  Phenomena. 

March  22,  fine  sunset,  with  rain  clouds.  23, 
foggy  morning  and  evening.  24,  a  little  rain, 
b^utifully  clear.  25,  keen  night,  frost,  then  very 
fine  and  warm.  26,  a  sprinkling  of  rain,  hot  sun. 
27)  dense  haze,  clearing  about  noon.  28,  fine  rain 
most  of  the  day.  29,  scuds  of  rain  and  sleet,  a 
sudden  change  to  cold  weather.  30,  hoar  frost, 
very  cold  night.     31,  variable,  sharp  frost. 

Lunation. — Full  moon,  eclipsed  this  night 
about  10  a'clock. 

April  I,  rough,  cold  day,  sleet.  2,  strong  rime, 
snow.  3,  piercingly  cold,  snow  and  rain.  4,  fine 
day,  cloudy  evening,  some  snow.  5,  rain)r  morning, 
clearing  off.    0,  cloudy  day,  a  hint  of  raiii.    7,  no 


sun,  but  fine,  with  broken  clouds.  8,  generally 
cloudy,  warmer  from  the  west.  9,  some  rain.  10, 
fine  mtervals.  11,  haze  at  7  p.m.,  followed  by 
some  hours  of  rain.  12,  gloomy,  starchy  clouds, 
and  rain  at  night.     13,  a  total  and  winterly  chancre. 

14,  cold,  fine  intervals,  with  hea^y,  black  cloud>. 

15,  cold,  scuds  of  snow.  16,  keen  night,  powerfd 
sun.  17,  cloudy,  changeable.  18,  very  fine  room, 
milder.  19,  fine  morning,  with  very  low  tempe- 
rature. 20,  much  wanner  in  the  day,  after  cold 
night. 

Lunations.— Last  quarter,  8th,  3  h.  26  min. 
afternoon.  New  moon,  15th  day,  6  h.  22  min. 
morning. 

Remarks  referring  to  Agriculture.— 
This  whole  period  has  been  cold,  ungenial,  and 
contrary  to  the  usual  progress.  Com,  howevtr, 
advances  slowly,  and  all  the  crops  are  safe  us  yet. 
only  that  the  want  of  rain  is  seriously  felt  ^y  /Ap 
oats.  It  is  to  be  hoped  rain  will  soon  come  on, 
and  be  followed  by  genial  warmth.  Uitbertn. 
,  every  fall  of  rain  or  snow  has  invariably  been  soon 
{Succeeded  by  a  northerly  change  of  wind  and 
piercing  night-frosts.  The  whole  season  has  b^wi 
anomalous  and  ptrplezing. 
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CALENDAR    OF    HORTICULTURE.— MAY. 


Rbtrospkct. — Pro»pect8.— On  this  16th  day 
of  April  my  night  thennometer  marked,  as  its 
loirest  depre8iion»  3*"  of  frost  (F.  29):  the  maximum, 
by  a  great  power  of  sun,  has  been  since  raised  to 
4i<» :  and  the  wind  is,  and  has  been  (subsequent  to 
the  beautiful,  and  for  a  few  hours,  genial  rain  of 
Sunday,  the  lUh)  at  north  by  east,  piercingly  cold, 
and  so  severe  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  that  coverings 
over  the  forcing-houses,  pits,  &c.,  were  blown  about 
and  uplifted,  m  defiance  of  boards  and  cords.  We 
complain  not ;  but  really,  after  eighteen  weeks  of 
cold  weather,  during  which  a  great  part  of  the  pe- 
riod was  gloomy  and  sunless,  it  is  remarkable 
that  after  every  fall  of  rain  from  a  south-westerly 
quarter  the  benefit  thence  derivable  has  been  ne- 
gatived by  a  return  of  parching  wmd  and  fW>8t. 
Many  fine  vegetables  have  been  injured  by  these 
f  ecurf  ing  attacks,  especially  when  they  were  pre- 
ceded by  snow,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  all 
garden  produce  is  very  late.  The  forcing  depart- 
ments have  also  claimed  severe  and  expensive  at* 
tention. 

It  is  an  unpleasant  duty  to  find  fault  with  any 
mechanical  invention,  but  having  just  witnessed  Ihe 
perfect  adaptation  of  a  fine,  and  mode  of  ventilation 
by  the  simplest  of  means,  in  a  house  built  for  a 
gentleman  under  his  own  direction,  we  feel  the  de» 
facts  of  those  double-cylinder  boilers,  that  were  for 
a  time  much  lauded  aboat  three  years  since,  and  of 
which  many,  of  course,  are  still  in  action.  At  a 
late  chemical  lecture,  on  the  economy  of  fuel,  the 
Professor  clearly  proved  that  the  carbonic  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  or  coke  has 
the  power  actually  to  dissolve  heated  coal  in  pass 
ing  through  it,  thereby  not  only  producing  oxide  of 
carbon  at  the  expense  of  the  uninilamed  coal,  but 
carrying  that  off  as  an  innsible  gas  through  the 
chimney.  In  the  double  cylinder  arrangement, 
wherein  the  case  or  hoUow  formed  between  the 
outer  and  inner  vessel  contains  the  water  (the  latter 
Y)eing  itself  the  furnace),  a  body  of  coke  that  rests 
upon  the  gridiron  grate  at  bottom,  while  in  a  state 
of  high  combustion,  emits,  of  course,  a  volume  of 
carbonic  acid.  This  gas  in  its  passage  through  the 
heated  but  unignited  coke  above  it  unites  with  the 
nascent  carbon  vapour  from  that  coke,  and  thus,  as 
stated,  carries  off  the  essence  of  the  fuel.  In  proof 
of  this  theory,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  on 
raising  the  iron  cover  of  the  furnace  to  examine  or 
feed  the  fire  (which  to  appearance  is  burning 
quietly)  an  explosion  and  rush  of  hydro-carbonoui 


flame  takes  place  almost  immediately  after  the  in- 
gress of  the  atmospheric  air  from  above.  Thus, 
not  only  is  danger  incurred  by  the  operator,  if  his 
face  be  over  the  opening,  but  there  is  demonstrably 
a  continuous  waste  of  fuel  which  ought  not  to  exist. 
Some  loss  is  incurred  in  every  furnace,  but  it  may 
be  much  diminished  if  the  boUers  assume  the  form 
of  an  oven,  and  are  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
fire,  whilst  the  central  part,  or  oven,  itself  the  fire- 
place, is  closed  by  an  anr-tight  door,  and  iu  ash- 
pit equally  guarded.  Such  furnaces  will  consume 
the  commonest  cinders  or'lireeze,"  and  keep  alight 
for  twelve  hours;  whereas  the  upright  cylinders, 
fed  from  above,  require  the  best  coke,  and  are  ren- 
dered by  their  very  construction  httle  better  than 
"  gas  retorto."  I  hope  that  these  extended  remarks 
may  prove  valuable  to  the  forcing  gardener. 

Operations  in  the  Veoetablb  Garden. 

Every  one  of  the  directions  given  for  March  and 
April  applies  now,  in  a  season  so  backward  that  all 
the  crops  are  a  month  in  arrears:  thus,  peas, 
beans,  salads,  and  all  the  cabbage  tribes,  can  be 
sown.  Some  peas  there  are,  and  in  fine  state  also, 
and  these,  as  all  other  vegetables,  should  be  as- 
sisted by  good  hoeings  and  other  usual  appliances^ 
The  ground  is  in  a  state  so  truly  excellent,  that  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  it ;  all  we  want  is  a  good 
supply  of  really  genial  rain,  and  frequently  re- 
curring sunny  intervals — deprecating,  as  one  must, 
the  hot  burning  rays  as  much  as  the  severe  nipping 
frosts. 

Kidney  Beans  ought  to  be  sown  twice,  and  the 
ground  being  warm  would  soon  bring  them  on ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  thousands  al- 
ready sown  in  pots  under  protection,  and  ready  to 
go  with  entire  root-balls  into  their  allotted  ground 
when  frosts  appear  gone ;  however,  we  must  re- 
member what  May  has  done  in  bygone  years,  and 
can  yet  effect,  late  as  the  season  already  is. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  or  transplant  Asparagus, 
provided  the  beds  or  plots  be  in  the  state  of  deep 
preparation  so  often  insisted.  Seedlings  raised  in 
such  a  fertilizing  staple  will  not  be  far  in  arrear  of 
transplanted  year  or  two-year-old  roots,  because 
the  removal  gives  a  check,  and  it  too  often  happens 
that  those  purchased  remain  many  hours  out  of  the 
ground.  The  same  remarks  and  objections  apply 
to  sea-kale. 

Co^^o^e.- Plant  out  twice  or  thrice  for  succession. 
Sow   hearting  cabbage  and  all  the  varieties  of 
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broccoli;  also  Savoys,  borecole,  and  Brussels 
sprouts.  If  the  ground  be  light,  always  tread  it 
firmly  before  drawing  the  drills,  and  draw  those  of 
an  even  depth  of  about  half  an  inch;  cover  the  seed, 
and  tread  or  pat  the  soil  well :  if  the  season  and 
earth  be  dry,  water  the  drill. 

Spinach. — Sow  repeatedly  the  round- seeded,  for 
the  plant  soon  flies  to  seed.  Sow  also  Radish,  white 
mustard,  cress,  a  little  hom-carrot-seed,  and  onion. 
Prick  out  Celery  seeding,  into  a  small  bed,  taking 
care  to  have  a  layer  of  mellow  dung  an  inch  or  two 
below  the  roots,  because  they  will  ultimately  work 
and  mat  into  the  manure,  thereby  giving  security 
to  their  final  removal. 

Cauliflower, — Plant  out  twice  in  very  rich  ground, 
and  sow  for  succession.  Transplant  all  the  sweet 
aromatic  herbs. 

Sow  Lettuce  frequently,  so  as  to  keep  a  constant 
supply  of  young  and  hearting  plants. 

Hoe  all  the  crops  and  spaces ;  and  in  doing  this, 
thin  out  the  root-crops  to  their  proper  distances. 
Make  it  a  point  to  run  the  hoe  or  small-toothed 
rake  among  and  between  advancing  seedlings, 
partly  to  detach  and  somewhat  thin  them;  and 
then  from  time  to  time  draw  out  supernumeraries. 
Water  lettuce  liberaDy  in  dry  weather. 

FRUIT  DEPARTMENT. 

Trim  the  Vines  freely.  Clear  out  useless  shoots, 
and  prepare  the  bearers  for  early  nailing.  They  are 
very  tender  for  some  weeks.  When  the  young, 
fruitful  shoots  advance  two  or  three  joints  beyond 
the  clusters,  nip  out  the  germ  of  the  next  joint,  and 
pursue  this  course  with  all  the  axillary  laterals. 

Disbud,  by  times  and  degrees,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, &c.  Wash  the  trees  plentifully  with  clear 
water ;  and,  to  prevent  snails,  try  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol  on  the  brick  spaces  of  the  wall,  avoiding  the 
leaves  and  wood.  A  tarred  strip  of  wood  nailed 
over  the  whole  length  of  the  wall  as  far  as  the  trees 
extend,  and  at  an  inch  or  two  above  the  soil,  will 


tend  to  guard  the  fruit  from  ants,  earwigs,  and 
wood-lice. 

Keep  strawberry- beds  and  rows  free  from  weeds, 
and  lay  short  grass-mowings  around  them.  This 
cleanly  mulch  would  keep  in  much  moisture,  and 
prevent  the  evil  that  for  the  two  last  summers  has 
resulted  from  the  fierce  power  of  the  sun. 

Train  in  the  fig-branches,  and  remove  super- 
numeraries. Look  over  and  secure  the  grafts  that 
have  taken  and  are  growing. 

The  fruit-plants  of  all  the  forcing  departments 
must  be  sedulously  attended  to,  according  to  the 
directions  repeatedly  given. 

FLOWER-OARDKN. 

About  the  15th — especially  if  the  weather  and 
soil  be,  as  we  hope,  a  little  moist — ^begin  to  arrange 
the  parterre  masses,  and  also  the  groups  or  com- 
binations of  borders  and  patches.  In  the  first,  at- 
tend to  the  adaptation  of  height  and  position  of  one 
and  the  same  plant;  in  the  other  arrangement, 
study  size,  colour,  and  display :  and  herein  taste 
must  guide.  Masses  possess  simplicity,  but  much 
imposing  grandeur;  miscellaneous  planting  re- 
quires more  judgment  in  every  respect.  Hie 
double,  French-yellow,  and  the  dark-stained  waU^ 
flowers  ought  never  to  be  overlooked ;  thdr  odour 
is  fine,  and  the  effect  of  a  good  bed  imposing. 
Slips  or  cuttings  root  freely  under  a  hand-glass; 
retain  also  those  old  worthies,  the  sweetwiUiam, 
Indian  pink,  common  and  clove  pinks,  scabious, 
lychnis,  and  phlox,  and  the  double  rocket.  The 
single  rocket,  or  dame's  violet,  is  fragrant  beyond 
expression. 

Repair  box-edgings;  clean  and  roll  gnrd; 
sweep,  roll,  and  mow  lawns,  and  reserve  the  ebon 
grass. 

Hawthorn,  privet,  holly-hedges,  and  all  ever- 
green shrub^,  may  now  be  shorn  and  thinned  out 
as  required,  to  keep  them  in  orderly  figure. 


AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 

GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  REPORT  FOR  APRIL. 


From  the  date  of  our  last  report  the  weather  has 
been  very  fine  for  all  out-door  farm  operations, 
which  have  progressed  rapidly,  without  the  slightest 
interruption.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  week, 
scarcely  any  rain  worthy  of  notice  has  fallen  in  any 
part  of  England ;  owing  to  which,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  cold  nights,  vegetation  in  general  has 
made  very  little  progress.  Still,  however,  it  is 
extremely  gratifying  for  us  to  be  able  to  report 
(kvourably  of  the  young  wheats,  which,  though 


stunted  in  growth,  are  exhibiting  a  healthy  appear- 
ance, considering  the  long  prevalence  of  easterly 
and  northerly  winds.  The  spring  crops  have  been 
nearly  all  sown,  with  the  land  in  fine  condition  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed.  It  would,  of  comse,  be 
premature  for  us  to  ofler  any  opinion  upon  the 
future ;  but  we  entertain  a  strong  conviction  that 
the  present  backwardness  of  the  crops  in  general 
will  be  productive  of  much  ultimate  benefit  as 
regards  the  produce  of  the  soil. 
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Notwithfttanding  the  decided  failure  in  the 
fp-owth  of  potatoes  last  year — and  which  failure  was 
unquestionahly  general — we  are  happy  in  heing  ahle 
to  state  that  comparatively  large  breadths  of  land 
(much  larger  than  many  parties  appear  to  imagine) 
have  been  planted  with  that  esculent^  the  stocks 
of  last  year's  growth  of  which  on  band  are  de- 
cidedly smaller  than  we  ever  recollect  them  at  any 
previous  corresponding  period  of  the  year ;  hence, 
as  much  as  14/.  per  ton  has  been  paid  in  the 
London  market  for  the  best  qualities. 

The  provision  markets  have  been  again  very  firm, 
and  the  quotations  of  both  live  and  dead  meat  have 
had  an  upward  tendency.  On  Monday,  the  26th 
inst.,  both  beef  and  mutton  advanced  in  Smithfield 
quite  4d.  per  8  lbs.,  the  primest  Scots  selling  at 
fully  4s.  6d.,  and  the  best  old  Downs,  in  the  wool, 
58.  8d.  per  8  lbs. ;  with  every  prospect  of  a  further 
rise  in  prices.  From  Scotland  and  various  parts  of 
England  the  receipts  of  slaughtered  meat  into 
London  have  been  small,  and  which  have  produced 
good  currencies. 

In  most  of  our  large  grazing  districts  the  supply 
of  food  for  the  cattle  is  getting  scarce  and  dear ; 
and,  as  there  is  now  no  substitute  to  be  found, 
many  of  the  graziers  have  forwarded  their  stock  for 
sale  fully  a  month  earlier  than  they  would  have 
done  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Copious 
showers  and  warm  weather  are  now  much  required, 
to  provide  an  increased  supply  of  pasture  herbage, 
and  improve  the  health  of  the  stock— beasts  in 
particular — which  is  by  no  means  good,  as  we  hear 
of  the  epidemic  having  made  serious  ravages. 

The  lambing  season  has  passed  off  tolerably 
well,  if  we  except  that  experienced  in  some  of  our 
northern  counties,  in  which  some  great  losses  have 
been  sustained. 

Our  advices  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  to 
the  effect  that  great  scarcity  prevails  in  most  parts. 
Prices  of  grain  have  consequently  improved,  with 
an  active  demand.  The  stocks  of  grain  have  been 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  even  in  the  beat 
districts. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  DURING 
THE  PAST  MONTH. 
Notwithstanding  the  supplies  of  fat  stock  on 
offer  in  our  various  cattle  markets  held  in  the  past 
month  have  been  seasonably  extensive,  especially 
those  of  beasts  and  lambs,  we  have  to  report  a  firm 
general  inquiry,  at  improving  quotations.  At  no 
previous  corresponding  period  of  the  year  have 
finer  or  better-conditioned  beasts  and  sheep  been 
brought  forward  than  in  the  period  just  alluded  to. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
frequently  experienced  by  some  of  the  butchers  to 
obtain  animals  in  fi  half  fat  state.    Tliis  fiict^  which 


has  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  value  of 
Russian  produce,  proves  more  than  any  other  that 
we  could  adduce,  the  existence  of  unusmdly  large 
quantities  of  food  during  the  winter  months ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  that  circumstance,  we  should  have 
had  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  more  than  usual 
losses,  not  only  from  the  graziers  being  compelled 
to  forward  their  stock  to  market  earlier  than 
usual,  but  likewise  from  the  long-complained-of 
epidemic,  which,  as  it  is,  has  committed  some 
rather  serious  ravages  in  our  northern  districts. 
Judging  from  present  appearances,  even  in  the  face 
of  an  average  lambing  season,  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  present  year  will  prove  a  very  dear 
one  for  store  stock,  particularly  for  tegs.  This  ob- 
servation may  appear  somewhat  opposed  to  our  oft- 
repeated  views  as  to  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff 
admitting  live  animals  for  consumption  here  free  of 
duty;  but  our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that, 
contrary  to  almost  general  expectation,  the  number 
of  sheep  in  Holland  is  decreasing,  and  the  prices 
are  on  the  advance,  even  though  the  condition  is 
miserably  deficient.  We  therefore  do  not  expect 
very  large  importations  of  sheep  from  that  or  any 
other  quarter  during  the  present  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  there  appear  to  be  most 
abundant  supplies  of  beasts,  and  which  are  likely 
to  reach  us  m  a  good  state  between  this  and  the 
dose  of  the  present  season. 

The  extent  of  the  arrivals  into  London  since  our 
last  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table  : — 

IMPORTS   OF   LIVR   STOCK   INTO   LONDON. 

Head. 

Beasts 2,884 

Sheep 2,687 

Calves 255 


Total 5,826 

Out  of  the  above,  418  of  the  first  description  of 
stock  have  been  oxen;  the  remainder  (or  2,466 
head)  cows.  The  importations  at  the  same  time 
last  year  consisted  of  707  beasts,  1201  sheep,  and 
8  calves.  At  the  outports  they  have  comprised, 
in  the  past  month,  about  1680  head,  chiefly  from 
Holland. 

A  great  scarcity  of  food,  arising  from  the  back- 
wardness of  vegetation,  is  now  complained  of  in 
most  of  our  large  grazing  districts ;  yet  we  are  by 
no  means  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  our  markets 
will  be  heavily  supplied  with  stock  for  some  time 
hence ;  and  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  prices 
will  be  well-supported  during  the  coming  month. 

Increased  supplies  of  both  beasts  and  sheep  have 
been  on  offer  in  Smithfield ;  yet  a  large  business 
has  been  doing  at  improving  prices.  Both  items 
have  stppd  thui; : — 
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SUPPLIES.  Head. 

Beasts.. 17,810 

Cows 461 

Sheep  and  lambs 103,620 

Calves 1,049 

Pigs     .. 2,570 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  numbers 
brought  forward  at  the  corresponding  periods 
during  the  month  of  April  in  1845  and  1846. 

April,  1845.       April,  1846. 

Beasts 12,800 15,224 

Cows    600 587 

Sheep  and  lambs  110,400 91,620 

Calyes 600 •        905 

Pigs 1,600  r,....     2,351 

COMPARISON   OF   PRICES. 

April,  1846.        April,  1847. 
s.  d.     s.   d.      s.   d.     s.   d. 
Beef,  from  2    4  to  3    6..  3    4  to  4    6 
Mutton  ..84      46. .3  10      58 
Lamb  ...54      68. .64      64 
Veal  ....44       54. .42       54 
Pork  ....34      5     2. .3  10       50 
Up  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall,  the  arrivals  of 
slaughtered  meat  from  Scotland  and  various  pans 
of  England  have  been  small,  while  a  full  average 
amount  of  business  has  been  doing,  at  somewhat 
improved   currencies.     Beef  has    sold   at   from 
2s.  8d.  to  3s.  8d. ;   mutton,  38.  8d.  to  4s.  lOd.; 
lamb,  58.  2d.  to  6s.  4d. ;  veal,  4s.  to  5s.  2d. ;  and 
pork,  3s.  8d.  to  5b.  per  Slbs.  by  the  carcass. 

ESSEX. 
The  extraordinary  severity  of  the  winter,  which  we 
tru«t  is  now  about  to  terminate,  has  produced  a  lateness 
of  all  descriptions  of  growing  corn  greater  than  has  been 
known  for  some  time,  and  the  severe  frosts  of  the  16th 
and  17th  gave  a  still  further  check  to  vegetation.  At 
the  same  Ume,  should  a  fine  and  mild  temperature  suc- 
ceed, there  appears  to  be  every  encouragement  to  hope 
that  a  large  and  abundant  crop  will  follow.  The  ap. 
pearanee  of  all  the  spring-sown  crops  is  good,  a  finer 
seed-time  throughout  never  having  been  known ;  but 
wheat  in  many  places  has  suffered  in  plant  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  winter,  though  we  do  not  report  It  to  be  so 
i^jaied  as  materially  to  aifect  the  general  erop,  as  warm 
rains  and  temperature  combined  would  remedy  much 
that  now  appears  unpromising.  We  have  very  much 
improved  wind-blown  wheat  by  early  hoeing,  and  eaniiol 
too  strongly  recommend  the  plan.  The  thin  sowing  of 
wheat  which  has  been  recommended  by  many  writers, 
and  economically  adopted  in  the  seed-time  by  many 
farmers,  will  this  year  be  attended  with  great  defleieney 
of  plant,  and  consequent  loss.  A  neighbour  of  ours, 
who  has  this  year  sown  thin,  has  given  his  decided 
opinion  it  will  be  attended  by  a  most  serious  loss  to 
him ;  and  certainly  the  appearance  of  it  is  exceedingly 
bare  and  unpropitious.  We  have  always  diseoun* 
tenanced  the  sowing  of  less  than  ten  pecks  of  wheat  per 
acre,  except  on  superior  Und,  being  fully  persuaded  that 
land  bearing  an  exeett  of  straw  is  highly  favourable  to 
succeeding  crops,  and  goes  far  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
wire-worm,  ue  growth  of  weeds,  and  the  prevalanoe  of 
mildew.  Till  within  the  kst  seed-time  we  have  always 
sown  twelve  pecks  per  acre,  and  the  cleanliness  of  the 
stubbles  after  the  crops  have  been  carried  hss  often  called 
forth  the  admiration  of  our  friends.    At  the  stSM  tiSM^ 


we  admit  a  greater  qnaAtitf  of  gfun  mighi  \mn  besa  the 
result  of  less  seed,  but  not  equal  in  value  to  the  benefit  of 
the  increase  of  straw  and  cleanliness  of  the  land*    The 
breadth  of  wheat  sown  has  been  by  no  means  eseesslve, 
the  price  at  which  barley  has  been  seU&ng  atfonliiig  quite 
as  much  inducement  to  grow  that  grain  as  wheat,  if  not 
more  so.    There  has  been  a  great  quantity  of  barlfj 
sown,  to  the  exclusion  of  oats.     Of  beans  and  peas  a 
great  breadth  has  also  been  planted,  and  these  are  good 
in  plant.    All  have  a  most  beal^by  appeamnce,  aad 
promise  most  abundantly.     Tares  and  young  dovrrs 
are  very  backward,  though  many  flockmasters  have  been 
fbrced  to  put  their  flocks  on  thus  early,  at  a  very  great 
sacrifice  of  future  produce.    Turnips  have  long  ago  dis- 
appeared, and  the  oost  of  keeping  cattle  and  sheep  by 
artificial  food  through  the  winter  and  spring  bafiles  aU 
calculations  of  profit,  or  rather  we  sbould  say  of  loss. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  pasture-land  have  beea  fed  off  m 
dose  that,  should  a  dry  season  follow,  it  musk  tell  very 
severely  upon  the  forthcoming  erop  of  hay.     Hay -stacks 
have  not  disappeared  to  the  extent  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  supposed  in  so  sharp  a  winter ;  and  we  report 
a  ftdl  average  supply  remaining  for  future  use.     This  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  low  price  it  has  been  seliiog 
at,  and  to  the  very  diort  stock  of  cattle  in  the  hands  <^ 
the  farmer,  and  which  appears  to  be  lessening  every  so^ 
oeeding  year.    Many  causes  unite  to  discourage  the 
farmer  from  fully  stocking  his  land — ^the  very  severe 
losses  which  resulted   from    the  epidemic,  the  panic 
which  followed  the  enactment  of  the  tariff,  the  exorbitant 
prices  asked  for  lean  cattle  ever  since  at  our  marketa 
and  fiiirs,  so  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price  of  Ul 
stock,  the  high  price  of  artificial  food,  the  poor  crop  of 
turnips,  the  fear  of  foreign  importation,  and,  above  all, 
the  low  price  of  meat,  have  all  combined  to  discourage 
the  farmer  from  pursuing  with  spirit  a  branch  ci  ha 
buiioess  attended  with  so  unCsvourable,  sohaaardons 
contingencies.    We  have  pleasure  in  reporting  the  epi- 
demic among  cattle  as  far  less  fatal  this  season  than  the 
preceding  ones,  and  trust  it  may  be  gradually  wearing 
itself  out,  or,  at  any  rate,  appearing  in  a  for  milder 
form.    Tumip-lands  are  in  a  very  forward  state,  and 
mangel-wursel  has  been  already  planted  to  some  extent. 
Potatoes  have  not  been  sown  so  extensively  as  in  many 
seasons,  either  by  the  firmer  or  his  cottager,  both  fiear- 
ing  a  reourrenee  of  the  disease  so  destenctive  to  that 
hitherto  useful  plant.    The  stocks  of  com  of  all  descrip- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  growers  have  so  diminished  in 
our  county  that,  independent  of  a  supply  from  ahroad. 
we  hesitate  not  to  say  the  whole  we  have  got  wonld  not 
be  too  much  to  have  (with  our  present  consumption)  in 
store  the  first  week  in  August  next ;  and  every  day  con- 
firms  our  previously-expressed  opinions  that  famerv, 
millers,  and  bakers  hold  comparatively  little ;  and  anlem 
America  and  the  northern  ports  are  as  abundantly  pro- 
vided as  they  profess  to  be,  a  pressure  may  be  felt,  if  not 
dangerous,  at  least  trying  and  painful  to  the  last  de- 
gree.   Pour  months'  consumption,  and  for  augfat  we 
know  five,  must  take  place  ere  any  part  of  the  crop  of 
'47  can  be  brought  into  consumption.    The  speculator, 
in  the  mean  time,  having  nearly  the  command  of  our 
markets,  Ireland,  Prance,  Portugal,  Belgium  competing 
in  self-defence  for  a  supply,  our  own  marketa  ao  buoy- 
ant that  ordinary  samples  of  wheat,  which  in  some  sea . 
sons  would  not  have  commanded  35s.  per  or.,  now  find 
ready  purchasers  at  70s.  or  80s.,  the  distillers  looking 
in  vain  for  their  accustomed  supply  of  inferior  grain,  it 
may  be  imagined  the  agricultnral  interest  is  llourishiDg  i 
but  sueh  is  by  no  means  the  case,  the  deficient  crop,  and 
the  unprecedented  haste  with  which  it  was  thrown  on  the 
market  at  some  60s.  per  qr.,  making  the  drcumstanoes  of 
the  generality  of  Arnners  but  Uttle  betlsr  than  in  pre- 
ysari. 
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AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


ASHTON  FAIR.— There  was  an  excellent  stock  of 
sheep,  and  a  fair  ahow  of  horned  cattle.  On  the  whole 
a  tolerable  business  was  done. 

BEDFORD  FAIR.-*There  was  a  large  supply  of 
store  beasts,  but  the  trade  was  dull ;  though,  where  a 
triflmg  reduction  in  price  was  submitted  to,  sales  were 
effected,  and  many  taken  off.  Of  fat  beasts  there  was 
rather  more  than  an  arerage  quantity,  which  fetched 
from  6d.  to  64d.  per  lb.  There  was  a  large  supply  of 
store  sheep  :  trade  doll,  but  many  sold  at  a  small  abate- 
ment in  the  demands  of  the  sellers.  In  fat  sheep,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day,  there  was  much  business 
done,  prices  varying  from  6|d.  to  7d.  out  of  the  wool. 
A  short  supply  of  good  horses  at  high  prices,  but  few 
sold :  those  of  a  middling  description  were  of  but  little 
▼alue. 

CHESTER  CHEESE  FAIR.-^There  was  about  the 
aTerage  quantity  pitched,  all  of  wluch  was  in  good  con- 
dition. Buyers  were  numerous  and  demand  brisk.  All 
was  sold  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  Prices 
ranged  from  58s.  to  648.  One  good  dairy  sold  for  67s. 
The  fair  on  the  whole  was  satisfactory  to  the  farmers.-- 
Cattlb  Fair.  ^-  The  show  of  stock  was  limited. 
Milch  cows  were  in  good  demand.  Fat  beasts  were 
worth  7d.  per  lb.  and  sink.  Fat  sheep  were  worth  8.^d. 
Some  good  horses  were  shewn  in  the  horse  fair,  and 
eagerly  bought  up.  There  was  a  fair  demand  for  hack 
and  draught  horses. 

DEVIZES  FAIR  was  more  largely  supplied  with 
cattle  than  we  ever  remember  seeing  it.  This,  added  to 
the  high  prices  asked,  may  account  for  many  being  dri- 
Ten  away  unsold.  25/.  was  in  some  instances  the  figure 
required  for  good  heifers,  but  from  17/.  to  20/.  was  the 
usual  sum.  The  number  of  sheep  penned  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  small  beyond  precedent— 2,000  being  nearly 
.  the  outside  exhibited  for  sale.  The  horse  fair  was  better 
than  usual,  and  several  sold  at  40  guineas  each.  Some 
of  the  animals  offered  for  sale  were  fit  only  for  the 
knacker. 

ELLESMERE  FAIR.— There  was  tcareely  a  fat 
cow  offered,  but  a  good  supply  of  well-fed  barrens, 
which,  owing  to  a  large  attendance  of  purchasers, 
fetched  6d.  to  6}d  per  lb.  Cows  and  calves  being 
scarce,  also  sold  well.  There  were  but  three  pens  of 
sheep ;  readily  sold  at  6id.  per  lb. ;  and  ewes  and 
lambs  were  very  dear.  Pigs,  although  plentiful,  sold 
at  better  rates  than  before. 

GLOSTER  MONTHLY  MARKET.  —  There  was 
but  a  short  supply  of  beef,  which  obtained  from  b^d.  to 
6d.  per  lb.,  with  a  ready  sale.  The  show  of  fat  sheep 
was  rather  large  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  met  a 
good  sale  at  from  7d.  to  7|d.  per  lb. ;  and  some  prime 
wethers,  of  light  weights,  obtained  7f  d. 

HOWDEN  FAIR.— There  was  a  greater  show  of 
beasts  than  we  have  noticed  at  any  previous  SprioR  fair, 
but  the  demand  rather  slow,  at  some  little  decline  in 
price.  In>ealving  cows  sold  firom  14/.  to  18/.,  and  19/. 
each.  We  had  a  moderate  show  of  sheep.  Beef,  Os.  to 
Gs.  6d.  per  stone ;  mutton,  6d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  The  at 
tendance  of  farmers  and  dealers  was  numerous  and 
respectable.  There  was  a  tolerable  show  of  horses  ;  the 
demand  for  which,  of  a  good  quality  of  every  descrip- 
tion, was  mach  greater  than  the  supply.  Some  of  the 
best  horses  were  purchased  in  the  stables  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  70/.,  80/.,  to  100/.,  and  some  nags  were  sold  at 
CO/.,  70/.,  and  80/.  each.  The  fair  throughout  was  in 
the  highest  de^raa  satisfitttory. 


LINCOLN  FAIR.— There  was  only  a  very  small 
show  of  horses,  and  as  usual  iirst-rate  animals  obtained 
high  prices.  Capital  cart-horses  fetched  high  prices. 
The  great  buyers  now  scour  the  country  prior  to 
the  fair,  and  buy  up  all  the  most  valuable  horses 
before  the  fair  commences.  A  very  large  number  of 
sheep  was  penned ;  the  quantity  being  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  35  to  50,000,  and  probably  the  latter 
number  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  supply  of  fat  stock 
was  but  small,  and  was  bought  up  rtadily  at  very 
high  rates.  The  sellers  asked  large  prices  at  the 
commencement,  but  as  the  buyers  held  off,  the  prices 
were  brought  down.  The  very  best  description  of  hogs 
made  about  508.  per  head :  for  fair  sorts  the  prices 
ranged  from  42s.  to  47s.  The  quality  of  hogs  this  year 
is  not  on  the  whole  so  good  as  on  previous  years,  being 
generally  poor  in  fle&h,  perhaps  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  winter.  A  very  excellent  pen  of  hogs  was  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Giles,  of  Branston,  and  sold  at  53s.  per 
head ;  Mr.  W.  Rudgard  had  also  some  good  ones,  toge- 
ther with  Mr.  Bayles,  of  Riseholme,  and  Mr.  T.  Winn, 
of  Lincoln.  The  exhibition  of  the  sheep  on  the  side  of 
the  hill  was  a  beautiful  picture,  and  the  sight  was  visited 
by  hundreds  of  the  citizens. 

LOCKERBIE  MARKET.— There  were  about  2.200 
hogs,  chiefly  cross-bred,  exposed  for  sale,  and  though 
the  market  was  a  slow  and  hanging  one,  they  were  nearly 
all  sold.  The  condition  and  weight  were  greatly  inferior 
to  former  years ;  and  though  the  general  prices  of  the 
stock  were  smaller,  the  rate  in  proportion  to  the  real 
value  was  nearly  as  great.  The  most  common  prices  of 
half-bred  hogs  would  run  from  25s.  to  32s.  For  one 
considerable  lot  40s.  was  asked,  but  they  were  not  sold, 
at  least  in  the  market  hours ;  Cheviot  wedder  hogs,  20s. 
to  24s  ;  and  ewe  hog**,  16s.  or  17s.  For  the  prize  lot, 
belonging  to  Mr  Wright,  Bengali,  578.  was  given ;  and 
for  some  small  lota  in  the  pens,  for  butohers,  35a.  to 
45s.  was  paid.  Very  few  fat  cattle  were  shown  for  sale, 
but  they  met  a  ready  market  at  fiilly  7s.  per  stone.  Two 
stots  of  Mr.  Gillespie's  gave  about  £2i  each.  There 
were  a  few  store  cattLa  of  various  sorts  shown  for  Pen- 
rith Fair,  and  sold.  A  lot  of  fair  three-year-old  stots 
of  Mr.  Jardine,  Dalmakeddar's,  gavej^ll  15s.  each. 

SHREWSBURY  FAIR  —There  was  a  large  supply 
of  prime  fat  cattle,  and  being  an  equally  large  demand, 
sales  were  effected  readily  at  good  prices ;  the  smartest 
animals  rather  over  Gd.  per  lb.,  but  the  average  6d. 
The  demand  for  half-meatcd  oxen  and  heifers  was 
rather  flat,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  spring.  Cows 
and  calves  also  dull  of  sale.  Butter  and  cheese  sold 
well ;  the  former  at  lO^d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  In  the  cheese 
fair  the  lowest  prices  were  40s.  to  SOs.  per  cwt.  j  and 
at  the  Howard-street  market  there  was  a  good  supply 
of  cheese  for  the  time  of  year^  chiefly  of  the  later  make, 
which  fetched  from  54b.  to  63s.  per  cwt. ;  all  was  readily 
sold.     Bacon  7}d.  to  dd.  per  lb. 

WORCESTER  FAIR.— The  show  of  cows  was 
great,  particularly  barrena  and  cows  with  calves.  Good 
beef  sold  readily  at  64d.  to  7d.  per  lb.  There  was  a 
small  show  of  sheep  stock  ;  but  good  mutton  sold  at  7il. 
to  8d.,  and  all  cleared  off  early.  A  limited  number  of 
horses ;  the  best  realhKd  high  prices.  Pigs  are  on  the 
decline.  Buyert  were  very  numerous  for  all  sorts  of 
stock,  some  of  which  changed  hsnda  several  times. 

SALE  OF  SHORT-HORNS.— On  Friday,  the  16th 
inst.,  the  sale  of  short-horns  belonraig  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Wathtrtll  took  plaM  at  Newton  Hall  ftunn,  near  this 
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city,  and  on  no  former  occasion  have  we  observed  so 
many  first-class  breeders  from  all  parts  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland  assembled,  anxious  to  possess  tfaem- 
seWes  of  animals  which  appeared  to  be  the  admiration  of 
every  one  present.  It  muat  be  Tery  gratifying  to  Mr. 
ThoB.  Wetherell,  who  is  so  young  a  breeder,  that  the 
animals  should  have  realised  such  high  prices,  the  aver- 
age of  which  exceeds  many  sales  of  old  and  experienced 
breeders.  Amongst  the  gentlemen  present  we  noticed 
Wm.  Torr,  Esq.,  Thos.  Brooks,  Esq.,  F.  Isles,  Esq., 
J.  Topham,  Esq.,  and  T.  )*arkinson,  Esq.,  from  lin- 
colnshire ;  W.  B.  Colvin,  Esq.,  J.  Louth,  Esq.,  and  T. 
Louth,  from  Essex;  John  Booth,  Esq.,  R.  Booth,  Esq., 
J.  Maynard,  Eso.,  J.  M.  Hopper,  Esq.,  B.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  L.  Severs,  Esq.,  H.  J.  Turner,  Esq.,  J.  Beetham, 
Esq.,  R.  Eastwood,  Esq.,  and  George  Harrison,  Esq., 
f^om  Yorkshire;  —  Robinson,  Esq.,  Bedfordshire; 
Wm.  Watkin,  Esq.,  J.  Barnes,  Esq.,  C.  H.  Bainbridge, 
Esq.,  S.  Deighton,  Esq.,  J.  Crofton,  Esq.,  6.  Wood, 
Esq.,  H.  Newby,  Esq.,  and  H.  J.  Spearman,  Esq., 
Arom  Doiham ;  Jas.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  Cumberland ;  Capt. 
Barclay,  T.  T.  Cartwright,  Esq.,  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M. 
Stewart,  Esq.,  and  W.  Watson,  Esq.  (Keillor),  from 
Scotland ;  Messrs.  Arthur,  Moor,  Ferguson,  and  Mac- 
donor,  from  Ireland ;  also  the  agents  of  Earl  Ducie,  the 
Earl  of  Zetland,  Lord  Westminster,  Sir  John  Hubback, 
Messrs.  Hoare,  bankers.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  Eden,  N.B., 
H.  Strafford,  Esq.,  &c.  The  following  are  the  prices 
which  the  animals  brought:— Lot  1,  Molly,  21  gs.,  to 
Mr.  Deighton ;  lot  2,  Duchess,  19  gs.,  Mr.  Brookes ; 
lot  3,  Jewell,  25gs.,  Mr.  B.  Wilson ;  lot  4,  Marchioness, 


26  gs.,  Mr.  Beetham ;  lot  5,  White  RooOind,  52  gs., 
Mr.  Robinson ;  lot  6,  Blossom,  37  gs.,  Mr.  Colvin ;  Ut 
7,  Silvester.  37  gs.,  Mr.  Torr ;  lot  8,  Emily,  29  gs,,  Mr. 
Anderson;  lot  9,  Lady  Sally,  40  gs.,  Mr.  Colvin;  lot 
10,  Bright  Eyes, 44 gs.,  Mr.  Robinson;  lot  11,  Crystal, 
105  gs..  Earl  Ducie;  lot  12,  Sweetbriar,  36  gs.,  Mr. 
Torr ;  lot  13,  Catherine,  33  gs.,  Mr.  Spearman ;  lot  14, 
Marchioness,  31  gs.,  Mr.  Spearman;  lot  15,  Victoria, 
36  gt.,Mr.  Anderson ;  lot  16,  Cherry,  60  gt.,  Mr.  Jas. 
Robinson ;  lot  17,  Countess,  not  sold ;  lot  18,  Rolandina, 
31  gs..  Col.  Kingscote ;  lot  19,  Dowager,  140  gs.,  Earl 
Ducie ;  lot  20,  Janette,  86  gs.,  Mr.  Robinson,  Clifton; 
lot  21,  Queen  of  Trumps,  33  gs.,  Mr.  Tollman ;  lot  22, 
Moss  Rose,  50  gs.,  Captain  BaicUy ;  lot  23,  Roaebod. 
86  gs.,  Mr.  Eastwood ;  lot  24,  Roseleaf,  40  gs.,  Mr. 
Giles;  lot  25,  Red  Rose,  15  gs.,  Col.  Kingscote;  lot 
26,  Ruby,  19 gs.,  Mr.  Isles;  lot  27,  Strawberry, 22gi., 
Col.  Kingscote  ;  lot  28,  Baspberry,  22  ga.,  Mr.  Em- 
merson;  lot  29,  Splendour,  17  gs.,  Mr.  Colvin;  lot 30, 
Princess  Alice,  20  gs.,  Lord  Zetland.  Bulla.— Lot  31, 
Emperor,  25  gs.,  Mr.  B.  Wilson ;  lot  32,  Lord  Dor- 
ham,  105  gs.,  Mr.  Colvin ;  lot  33,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
130  gs.,  Mr.  Harvey;  lot  34,  Lord  Strafford,  24  gi., 
Mr.  Deighton  ;  lot  35,  Exquisite,  31  gs.,  Mr.  Arthur; 
lot  36,  Admiral  Nelson,  15  gs.,  Mr.  Deighton ;  lot  37, 
Victory,  30  gs.,  Mr.  Anderson ;  lot  38,  King  Dick,  60 
gs.,  Mr.  B.  Wilson ;  lot  39,  Lambton,  20  gs.,  Mr. 
Dudding.  Some  of  the  very  best  of  this  splendid  itock 
were  purchased  by  B.  B.  Colvin,  Esq.,  of  Monkham's 
Hall,  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING    THE    MONTH    OF    APRIL. 


The  weather  experienced  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  month  now  about  to  terminate  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly cold  and  ungenial.  Until  about  the  20th 
instant  the  thermometer  fell  regularly  every  night 
below  the  freezing  point ;  and  though  the  days  have 
been  sunny,  the  wind  having  been  almost  constantly 
from  the  northward  and  east,  the  temperature  has 
at  no  time  been  warm.  The  want  of  rain — having 
had  only  two  or  three  showery  days — ^has  also  been 
a  good  deal  felt,  and  the  generd  character  of  the 
weather  has  resembled  that  usually  experienced  in 
March  far  more  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
^riL  Under  these  circumstances,  vegetation  has 
made  very  little  progress;  and  as  compared  with 
last  year,  the  season  may  be  considered  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  arrears.  It  is,  therefore,  more  than 
probable  that  the  next  harvest  will  be  late — at  all 
times  a  great  drawback,  but  more  particularly  so  at 
present,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  stocks.  We 
are,  however,  happy  to  say  that  we  have  hitherto 
heard  of  no  complaints  respecting  the  appearance 
of  the  autumn-sown  wheat  except  its  backwardness ; 
and  as  the  spring  com  has  been  well  got  in,  an  in- 
terval of  warm  moist  weather  would  soon  work  a 
great  improvement  in  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
Still  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  prospects  for  (he 


future  are  not  very  encouraging;  as  yet  we  hare 
hardly  had  a  single  spring-like  day ;  and  as  for  the 
warm  showers,  so  beneficial  in  April,  they  hare 
been  wholly  wanting.  The  keen  east  wmds  and 
sharp  night  frosts  may  have  done  more  nuBchief 
than  is  yet  shown ;  and  though  it  is  far  from  oitr 
desire  to  predict  evils,  we  cannot  help  feeling  some 
apprehension,  the  country  being  at  present  in  a 
very  awkward  position  to  encounter  a  deficient,  or 
even  a  late  harvest. 

In  our  last  monthly  notice  we  expressed  an 
opinion  respecting  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the 
hands  of  the  formers,  and  gave  our  reasons  for 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stocks  held  by 
the  growers  were  less  than  in  ordinary  years  at  the 
corresponding  period.  What  has  since  taken  place 
has  tended  greatly  to  strengthen  this  belief :  indeed 
we  now  scarcely  have  a  doubt  on  the  subject 
Whilst  the  sowing  of  spring  com  was  going  on, 
small  deliveries  were  to  be  expected;  bntasthu 
important  occupation  has  some  time  past  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  supplies  from  the 
farmers  have,  nevertheless,  fallen  off  rather  than 
increased,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that 
they  can  be  large  holders.  We  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  what  induc^ent  there  pan  be  to  hold 
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back,  if  there  really  be  anything  like  the  unual 
quantity  of  wheat  in  atack  and  bam.  Surely  prices 
are  sufficiently  high  to  satisfy  the  most  sanguine; 
and  though  we  do  not  regard  any  material  fall 
likely,  still  a  favourable  change  in  the  weather, 
coupled  mth  large  supplies  from  abroad,  might 
easily  cause  a  reduction.  These  considerations 
would,  we  think,  have  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
fiarmers  to  thrash  freely,  if  they  actually  had  much 
to  dispose  of;  and  we»  consequently,  regard  the 
recent  decrease  in  the  deliveries  as  a  strong  proof 
of  our  previously-given  opinion,  that  the  enormously 
increased  consmnption  of  bread  has  reduced  the 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  producers  in  nearly  the 
same  ratio  as  those  in  granary,  and  that  there  is  at 
this  moment  so  little  corn  in  the  kingdom  as  to 
render  a  very  large  importation  of  foreign  absolutely 
necessary.  The  public  appear,  however,  to  be  still 
under  the  impression  that  speculation  has  been  the 
cause  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  bread-stuffs ;  and 
the  notion  that  farmers  are  holding  back  their 
wheat  is  still  very  prevalent.  Merchants  have, 
therefore,  been  less  inclined  than  usual  to  enter 
into  investments  in  the  article;  and  the  purchases 
recently  made  have  been  either  for  the  supply  of 
immediate  wants,  or  for  shipment  to  France.  The 
export  to  the  latter  country  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
extensive.  About  the  close  of  March  there  was  a 
temporary  cessation  in  the  French  demand;  but 
latterly  the  inquiry  has  again  become  very  active, 
and  many  cargoes  have  been  bought  during  the 
last  week  or  two,  in  Lincolnshire,  at  prices  fully  as 
high  as  those  obtained  at  any  previous  period  since 
harvest,  llie  wheat  bought  has,  therefore,  been 
either  consumed  or  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
country— which  is  a  very  different  thing  to  the 
mere  changing  of  hands,  such  as  takes  place  in 
times  of  speculation ;  and  we  feel  fully  persuaded 
that  the  whole  of  the  expected  sup^es  from 
America,  Russia,  &c.,  will  be  wanted  before  another 
harvest  can  be  gathered. 

To  give  our  readers  a  more  precise  account  of  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  prices  since  the 
end  of  the  month  than  can  be  collected  from  the 
foregoing  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  in  our  usual 
way  to  lay  before  them  a  detailed  report  of  the  fluc- 
tuations which  have  taken  place  at  Mark-lan«. 
As  a  general  remark  it  may,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  observed  that  the  arrivids  coastwise  into  Lon- 
don have  been  small  throughout  the  month ;  whilst 
the  quantity  brought  forward  by  land-carriage 
samples  from  the  neighbouring  counties  has  been 
very  scanty. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  business,  though 
firm,  was  rather  quiet,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
1 2th  instant  that  prices  underwent  a  decided  ad- 
vance: on  that  day,  however,  there  was  a  nu- 


merous attendance  at  Mark-lane  from  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  also  several  French 
buyers;  factors  consequently  raised  their  preten- 
sions, and  neariy  all  the  English  wheat  exhibited 
was  sold  at  rates  2s.  to  38.  per  qr.  above  those  at 
which  purchases  might  previously  have  been  made. 
This  rise  in  the  metropolitan  market  naturally  in- 
fluenced the  value  of  the  article  in  the  provinces, 
and  during  the  succeeding  week  a  similar  advance 
was  established  at  most  of  the  markets  of  im- 
portance, as  well  in  the  agricultural  as  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  Meanwhile  no  increase  took 
place  in  the  supplies  into  London,  and  the  quan- 
tity brought  forward  on  the  19th  instant  proving 
short  of  what  was  required  for  the  supply  of  the 
local  and  foreign  demand,  a  further  rise  of  58.  to 
6s.  per  qr.  was  easily  established,  good  red  wheat 
having  on  that  occasion  been  sold  at  84s.  to  85b., 
and  superior  white  at  908.  per  qr.  This  great  ad- 
vance has  not  only  been  since  maintained,  but  the 
upward  movement  has  continued ;  and  on  Monday 
last  (26th  instant),  purchasers  paid  85s.  to  86s. 
for  the  best  runs  of  red  Kent  and  Essex,  and  90b. 
per  qr.  was  exceeded  for  choice  samples  of  white. 
These  rates  are  higher  than  have  been  realised  at 
any  former  period  since  harvest ;  and  those  fermers 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  retain  any  part 
of  their  wheat  till  now,  can  obtain  prices  they  could 
hardly  have  calculated  on. 

The  very  reduced  state  of  the  stocks  of  foreign 
wheat,  and  the  indifferent  quality  of  the  little  re- 
maining on  hand,  have  prevented  extensive  trans- 
actions. The  arrivals  from  abroad  have  been  on 
quite  a  moderate  scale,  and  have  been  less  in  extent 
than  the  shipments  to  the  continent.  For  the  fresh 
supplies  high  terms  have  been  demanded  and  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  stale  granaried  parcels  have  met 
mth  comparatively  little  attention,  and  on  the  latter 
the  advance  established  cannot  be  estimated  at 
more  than  48.  to  6s.;  whilst,  as  already  stated, 
English  wheat  has  risen  7s.  to  8s.  per  qr.  during 
the  month.  The  London  warehouses  are  at  present 
almost  empty;  and  we  question  whether  there  are 
above  30,000  qrs.  remaining  in  granary  in  this  port 
— a  porition  of  afiairs  not  known  for  many  years 
past. 

During  the  first  fortnight  in  March,  the  flour 
trade  remained  in  a  very  dull  state,  and  at  one  pe- 
riod it  was  deemed  probable  that  the  top  price 
would  be  lowered  by  the  principal  millers.  The 
subeequent  rise  in  wheat  has  smce,  however,  had 
the  eifect  of  advancing  the  value  of  the  best  Lon- 
don marks  from  658.  per  sack  to  688.;  and  on 
secondary  8orts  the  upward  movement  has  been 
somewhat  greater,  Norfolk  households  being  at 
present  worth  56s.  to  60e. ;  whilst,  at  the  end  of 
March,  they  might  easily  have  been  bought  at  528. 
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to  65s.  per  sack.  The  most  important  fluctuation 
has,  however,  been  in  barrelled  flour.  Large  ar- 
rivals into  Liverpool  from  America  caused  the  ar- 
ticle to  decline  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  month 
to  35s.,  and  soon  afterwards  holders  in  Lon- 
don were  anxious  sellers  at  the  same  flgure. 
This  bein^  considerably  below  the  ijosition  the 
article  usually  holds  in  relation  to  English 
flour,  buyers  supplied  themselves  freely,  and 
on  the  12th  instant  good  brands  of  Weston  Canal 
had  again  risen  to  38e.  Afterwards  large  pur- 
chases were  made  on  French  account,  which  with  a 
continued  and  extensive  demand  for  home  con- 
sumption, caused  a  further  advance  of  4s.  per 
barrel  to  be  established  during  the  succeeding 
week;  and  at  present  there  are  no  sellers  of 
Genessee,  and  other  approved  sorts,  below  4 Is.  to 
42s.  per  barrel.  At  Liverpool  the  rise  has  been 
fully  as  great  as  in  this  market,  in  the  face  of 
further  large  arrivals  from  the  United  States. 

Rye,  an  article  which  in  ordinary  years  meets 
with  very  httle  attention  in  this  country,  has  lately 
been  much  sought  after  for  shipment  to  Holland 
and  Germany ;  and  the  price,  which  at  one  period 
ranged  about  54s.,  has  risen  to  60s.  per  qr.,  with 
more  buyers  than  sellers. 

The  arrivals  of  English  barley  into  the  port  of 
London  have  been  small  throughout  the  month ; 
still  the  downward  movement  in  prices  continued 
until  the  12  th  instant.  At  one  time  the  best  malt- 
ing qualities  were  obtainable  at  64s.,  and  grinding 
parcels  were  sold  as  low  as  408.  to  4as.  per  qr. 
Latterly,  the  inquiry  for  this  grain  has  undergone  a 
decided  improvement,  and  we  must  quote  all  kinds 
2s.  to  38.  per  qr.  higher.  The  supplies  from  abroad 
have  been  rather  considerable;  but  as  it  appears 
by  the  latest  advices  from  the  continent  that  prices 
had  risen  there  materially,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
further  receipts  of  consequence  will  reach  us  from 
the  north  of  Europe. 

Malt  was,  in  the  beginning  of  March,  very  de- 
pressed in  value ;  indeed,  for  a  time  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  dispose  of  secondary  sorts  at  any 
price ;  the  late  ndly  in  barley  and  the  smaUness  <rf 
the  supplies  have,  however^  had  the  eflbct  of 
causing  an  improvement  in  the  inquiry,  and  the 
best  Ware  malt  has  rectntiy  brought  80s.  to  SSs. 
per  qr.,  whilst  ordinary  kinds  have  commanded 
corresponding  prices. 

The  stocks  of  English  oats  appear  to  be  neariy 
exhausted,  and  the  receipts  coastwise  hare  within 
the  last  few  weeks  Men  off  materially ;  the  arrivals 
from  Scotland  have  also  been  very  small,  and  from 
Ireland  only  a  few  thousand  quarters  have  come  to 
hand  during  the  month.  The  dealers  have  conse- 
quentiyhad  to  depend  almost  wholly  on  the  foreign 
supplies)  and  though  these  have  been  to  a  ftdr 


extent,  they  have  barely  sufficed  for  the  consump- 
tion. The  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  oats  have 
been  rather  important ;  in  the  first  instances  a  fall 
of  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  qr.  occurred;  but  this  had  the 
eflfect  of  bringing  buyers  to  market,  and  the  de- 
cline was  recovered  on  the  12th  of  March;  and 
since  then  a  rise  has  been  established,  quotations 
being  now  Is.  to  2s.  per  qr.  higher  than  they  were 
at  the  close  of  March.  From  the  present  position 
of  aflairs,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  grain 
will  advance  in  value,  unless  more  important  ar- 
rivals should  hereafter  be  received  from  Ireland. 

Owing  to  a  large  quantity  of  old  beans  bdng  left 
on  hand  at  harvest^time,  the  shortness  of  the  last 
crop  has  not  hitherto  been  very  greatiy  felt ;  the 
article  appears,  however,  now  to  be  reduced  into  i 
narrow  compass ;  and  a  simultaneous  falling  off  in 
the  supplies  has  taken  place  of  late  in  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  arrivals  into  London  have 
hardly  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  a  gradual  but  steady  rise  in  prices ; 
similar  qualities  to  those  sold  the  last  week  in 
March  at  47s.  bmng  at  present  worth  60s.  per  qr., 
and  for  really  fine  parcels  56s*  per  qr.  has  been 
realised. 

Peas  have  likewise  come  forward  sparingly  at 
Mark-lane,  and  white  boilers  have  remained  almost 
stationary  at  60s.  per  qr.  Grey  and  maple  peas 
have  been  a  good  deal  inquired  for,  for  shipment 
to  the  continent,  and  54s.  to  57s.  per  qr.  has  been 
paid  for  fair  to  good  qualities. 

Indian  com  has  met  with  comparatively  httle 
attention ;  supphes  from  America  direct  lo  Ireland 
having  caused  a  material  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  this  article  in  tiie  English  markets.  In  this 
state  of  things  prices  have  settled  down,  both  in 
London  and  Liverpool,  at  a  point  about  20s.  per 
qr.  below  the  highest  range;  and  fine  Galats,  which 
was  worth  72s.  to  74s.  per  qr.  in  Feb.,  cannot  now 
be  quoted  much  over  54s.,  whilst  the  ordinary  sorts 
of  American  may  be  had  at  50e.,  and  even  under. 
The  value  of  this  article  is  now,  perhaps,  some- 
what below  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  compared  with 
wheat ;  and  after  tiie  Irish  markets  shaU  have  been 
cleared  of  some  of  the  recent  importations,  a  mo- 
derate advance  will,  if  wheat  remauiB  at  its  present 
height,  most  likely  take  place. 

In  noticing  the  position  of  the  continental  gnin 
trade,  we  shall  commence  by  directing  attention  to 
the  almost  luuversal  scarcity  at  present  felt  all  over 
Europe.  That  France  had  not  grown  suflirient 
com  in  1646  for  the  consumption  of  her  inhabitant?, 
was  known  months  ago;  and  that  Holland  snd 
Belgium  would  most  likely  have  to  import  largely, 
was  also  pretty  olsarly  foreseen ;  but  it  was  not  gene- 
rally eaqp»eted  that  wheat  would  rise  at  HamburK 
to  84s.  per  qr.  through  sheer  scarcity,  and  that 
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rye,  the  staple  article  of  coneiunption  throughout 
Germany,  would  be  bought  up  in  England  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  Prussia.  Such  has,  nevertheless, 
been  the  case ;  and  it  is  now  but  too  evident  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  old  world  will  have  to  look  for 
supplies  of  bread-stuffs  to  America.  Abundant, 
therefore,  aa  the  yield  of  the  last  crop  happily 
proved  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  may 
yet  be  questioned  whether  the  arrival  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  will  be  sufficiently  large 
to  meet  the  extensive  wants  of  Europe  5  and  we 
certainly  are  not  among  those  who  expect  that  a 
great  reduction  in  the  value  of  grain  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  American  supplies.  The  most  recent 
accounts  from  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Balti- 
more, and  Philadelphia,  agree  in  describing  the 
stocks  of  flour  and  grain  at  these  several  ports  as 
nearly  exhausted ;  and  though  large  supplies  were 
looked  for  from  the  interior,  we  think  that  when 
these  are  divided  to  meet  the  demands  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands,  they  will  not 
prove  at  all  too  large.  At  New  York  good  brands 
of  Western  Canal  flour  were  quoted  7ito  8i  dollars, 
equal  to  35s.  lOd.  and  37s.  6d.,  free  on  board,  on 
the  8th  April,  which  with  7s.  6d.  for  freight  to 
England,  shipping  charges  and  insurance>  would 
render  the  cost  here  more  than  the  article  is  worth 
'  just  now  either  in  Liverpool  or  in  London. 

From  the  Baltic  we  can,  it  would  appear,  reckon 
on  comparatively  little  assistance.  At  Stettin,  Ros- 
tock, and  many  other  places,  the  quantity  in  ware- 
house is  described  as  trifling  in  the  extreme,  and 
supplies  from  the  farmers  had  fallen  much  short 
of  the  demand ;  the  consequence  of  which  had 
been  that  moderately  good  qualities  of  red,  weigh- 
ing only  59lbs.  to  60lbs.  per  bushel,  had  risen  to 
68s.  to  70s.  per  qr. 

At  Daniig  the  stocks  have  also  been  greatly  re- 
duced ;  and  though  the  Polish  supplies  down  the 
Vistula  had  not  begun  to  arrive,  yet  there  were  so 
many  orders  on  hand  from  places  requiring  wheat, 
that  it  was  confidently  expected  that  all  which 
might  come  to  hand  from  the  quarter  named  wotdd 
meet  a  quick  sale.  Good  high-mixed  wheat  was 
quoted  71s.  to  72s.  per  qr.,  free  on  board»at  Daniig, 
on  the  20th  instant ;  of  really  flne  high  mixed  there 
was  none  remaining.  Rye  had  risen  there  to  58s. 
per  qr.,  and  all  kinds  of  Spring  com  were  equally 
dear.  There  is  one  other  quarter,  however,  from 
which  important  assistance  may  be  calculated  on— 
we  allude  to  Russia.  Besides,  what  may  be  dis- 
patched from  Odessa  and  other  places  in  the  Black 
Sea,  large  shipments  are  likely  to  be  made  later 
in  the  year  from  Riga,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Arch- 
angel. Of  the  Odessa  supply  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 
will  probably  in  the  first  instance  go  to  Marseilles^ 
and  if  France  should  offer  a  more  profitahle  market 


than  England,  will  remain  there.  The  shipments 
from  the  upper  ports  in  the  Baltic  will  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  rye  and  oats.  The  first  of  these 
articles  is  likely  to  find  its  way  to  Germany  and 
Holland,  and  only  the  oats  to  Great  Britain,  where 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  arrive  till  about  June 
or  July. 


CURRENCY    PER   IMPERIAL   MEASURE. 

April  26. 

WHXAT,£siex«cKeiit,rea  ••  79     83         White  ....  83  67 

Do.      new « .  89      85         Do.,  new  . .  85  89 

NoriblkMdgaHbU....  77     81         White  ....  8)1  85 

Rra,  Mw 84  56 

IUDXAX  O^air    50     58         BxUra  ....  54  65 

Bablst,  Chflraller,  new ii     57         Halting...  53  55 

Dlttminr 49      61          GrlndlBff..  48  45 

Booteh 47     51 

Malt,  fiMWQ  09     71 


78 


Ware  oftle 77 

Oat8|  Enfflbh,  feed SI 

Xriah,  feed 80 

Do.,  Potato 38 

Scotch,  feed 80 

Bbaxs,  Tick..  47    49       Harrow. 
Pba8,  Eieex  and  Kent,  white  boUen,  new 

Maple,  new    65      00       Blue 

Orey  or  Hog 54     67       Do.  non-botlert . 

FuHTit,  Town-made  and  flnit  eonntvy  marks,  per  laek. 

Norfblk  and  Suffolk 

Stockton  and TorkiUre ••..••..,•••••*•..•••.• 


83 
30 

88 
60 


Batra  .... 
Malting  ... 
Grinding  .. 

Irish 

Pale  Suffolk 

4c  Norfolk 

Cheralier . . 

Potato,  fce. 

New 

New 

Potato  ... 
61        Pigeon 


75     77 
70      83 


86 
S5 
35 
U 


54  58 

00  02 

74  81 

,  66  08 

34  00 

52  50 


K>R£IQN. 
Whbat,  Daaxlcand  Koninberg,  finest  hlsh  mixed  .... 

Do.  mixed  . .  70     79  Saale  Harks,  Anhault 

Sileelan  and  Slettla  76      78  Mecklenburg.. 

Ponnraaiaa....  77     81  Polish  Odessa    .. 

Rtb 

Barlbt,  Hamburg.  Konlgsberg,  Dantxlg,  and  Bussian 
malting 

Do.distaUnf  and  grinding* 

Oats,  Dutch  and  Friesland,  Brew  or  Poland 

Danish  or  Swedish 

Bussian  and  Mecklenburg. •••• •••  •• 

Bbavs,  Small  or  Pigeon....    40     00       Egyptian.... 

PBAt,  white  boiling none  Grey  or  hog  . . 

Floub,  Danxlc,  per  brl.  of  190  lbs .. 

40     49       GaoMllaa 


81  84 

70  81 

70  81 

79  75 


40  66 

46  40 

89  86 

80  89 

60  68 

40  41 

none 

89  40 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 
Week  ending      Wheat.  Barler*    Oaii*  |  Rr«-  Beans.)  Peas. 


Mar.  18th 

9nth 

97th  .... 
April  8nl 

10th  ..«• 

17th    ... 

▲mwaSi  avsnir*  of 

ICb  Siz  WMks  whl«li 

r«|p«l«tca  ths  intf. 

0«inpai«ttv« 
Average. 

Same  time  last  year 


74  2 

75  )0 
77  0 
77    1 

74  5 
74    I 


75    6 


55    5 


59  10 
51J0 
51  4 
61  6 
40  8 
48    4 


60  11 


80  9 


65  1 
60  8 
60  0 


59  7  54  a 
51  II  57  9 
61  101  68  0 
57  7i  51  5i  50  10 
54  10.  50  10;  50  0 
60  1;  49  10  50  ? 


I 

4!60 

i 


I  51  5 


99  4  .^4  1  34  10 


60  8 


88  11 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 

April  26. 
The  operatlODs  in  Cloveneed  nrere  on  a  Tory  restricted 
scale  this  mornings  bat  holders  were  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  acoeot  less  monej,  and  the  few  speruUtiTe 
purchases  made  were  at  folly  the  terms  of  this  day 
se'nDijfht.  In  other  sorts  of  seeds  there  was  hardly 
anythuig  passing,  and  in  the  absence  of  business,  quota- 
tions remained  nominaUy  unaltered* 
fiap68eed,ai<.   86/.  Irish, -{,   -f. 

Unseed.  Baltic,  48    60  Odessa,  47    60 

Mnstara,  per  bosh.,  while  6    10  browa,  9    10 
Oarrawajr,  41    48    Mir,  49   64  Ooriaador,  16    81 

Hwa^eed,  66   66  pw  qr.  TkvfoU,  17    19 

Canary,  00    09    floe.  08    00       Tares,  Spring,  7s.  to  7s.  0d. 
Lloseed  Oakes,  English  181.    181. 10s.  per  1000 
livMed,  Ba|IMi,«owlBgOO   00   enishlagOO   49por4r, 
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HOP   MARKETS. 
BOROUGH,    April   26. 
Daring  the  last  week  there  has  been  a  ^od  demand 
for  Kent  Hops  with  oeionr,  and  prices  are  very  firm.  In 
other  descriptions  there  is  but  little  doing. 

Sussex  pockets     76s.    to    90s. 

A^ealdofKento    88s.     to  lOOs. 

Mid.  and  East  Kent  do.  100s.    to  130s. 

MAIDSTONE,  April  22.--Dnring  the  past  week 
we  have  had  cold  frosty  nights,  some  of  them  severely  so 
for  this  period  of  the  year,  and  a  low  temperature  has 

Erevailed  generally.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
ops  have  scarcely  made  any  progress ;  and  until  we  get 
more  favourable  weather,  they  are  better  off  in  their 
present  backward  state,  than  they  woald  be  if  more  ad- 
vanced in  growth ;  for  in  that  case,  such  frosts  as  we 
have  lately  experienced  would  make  sad  havoc  among 
them.  ^  Poling  is  getting  well  in  advance,  and  in  gardens 
where  it  is  completed,  affords  good  shelter  and  protection 
to  the  plant  during  this  cold  ungenial  weather. 

SWINGFIELD,  April  19.— The  hops  are  very  # Ay 
at  starting,  which  is  better  than  being  too  ptri  at  so 
early  a  period  as  last  year.  Notwithstanding,  some  have 
commenced  poling.  Several  new  plantations  have  been 
made  in  Mid- Kent.— S'lcfffx  Exprett, 


POTATO  MARKETS. 
SOUTHWARK  WATERSIDE,  April  26. 
The  weather  has  been  much  warmer  during  the  past 
week,  which  has  considerably  affected  the  sale  of  Po- 
tatoes. The  arrivals  of  foreign  were  also  comparatively 
large ;  these  together  caused  a  great  depression  in  this 
market.  There  was  but  little  business  done  at  any 
price,  and  the  highest  quotations  may  be  considered 
nominal. 

8.  t.  t. 

Yorkshire  Beds 240  to  960  I    hrldgsliiraRefents  920  to  940 

Ditto  Regents  ..  900  to  9e0  I  Ditto  Kidneys  ....  900  to  990 
Lincoln  and    Cnm-  |  Dulcfa 180  to  900 

SUNDERLAND,  April  17.— As  the  consumption 
of  potatoes  is  limited  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices, 
there  is  plenty  for  the  demand,  and  the  quality  in  gene- 
nl  is  very  good ;  there  is  no  doubt  but  there  are  stores 
of  this  root  in  this  neighbourhood,  1>ut  they  ire  held 
back,  as  one  half  at  the  present  price  will  probably  pay 
as  well  as  the  whole  at  a  reduced  one,  the  other  half 
serving  for  cattle  feeding  or  other  uses  of  the  holders. 
Present  prices  from  2s.  to  2s.  2d.  per  peck  of  about  161bs. 

LEEDS  POTATO  MARKET.— This  market  con- 
tmues  to  be  thinly  supplied  with  Potatoes,  at  rather 
better  prices  than  last  week.  Prices  range  from  48.  id. 
to  4s.  6d.  per  weigh  of  481bs, 

POTATOES.— A  middUng  supply.  R«d,  24b.  to 
258. ;  white  268.  to  27s.  per  load  of  20  stones.— iV^to- 
cattle  Journal. 


WOOL  MARKETS. 

The  state  of  this  trade  is  sound  amidst  all  the  sur- 
rounding shocks  of  monetary  affairs  and  of  deamess  of 
provisions,  an  entire  absence  of  speculation  having 
allowed  every  department  to  rest  on  its  legitimate  basis. 
Down  fleeces  have  realized  an  advance  of  }d.  to  id.  a 
pound,  affording  thus  a  sufficient  argument  as  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  the  lasl  dip,  and  a  larger  quantity  could  be 
sold  at  the  present  prices  if  the  market  were  better  sup- 
plied ;  inde^  if  there  had  been  the  usual  quantity  grown, 
the  price,  instead  of  advancing,  would  have  retrograded 
at  least  ten  per  cent- ,  which  wm  the  depreciation  expected 


by  many  persons  unacquainted  with  the  £wt  of  the  dimi- 
nished stock  of  sheep  in  the  country.  We  observe,  from 
the  small  quantity  of  Lambs  sent  to  the  market,  that  the 
farmers  are  alive  to  this,  and  will  take  the  opportunity 
to  increase  their  stock. 

LEEDS,  April  23.— We  have  not  any  change  to  notioe  in 
this  marlLet,  as  to  the  amount  of  sales  or  quotations  of  prices. 
There  is  a  steady  demand  for  the  immediate  supply  of  the  ms- 
nufacturers,  and  prices  remain  finn  in  consequence  of  the  ligfat 
stocJcs  ia  the  hands  of  the  staplers,  and  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining further  supplies  from  the  farmers  to  meet  the  present 
rates  of  the  markets. 

WAKEFIELD,  April  22.— We  have  no  new  features  to 
report  on  the  trade  this  week  ;  the  demand  lemaina  laiuraii 
without  any  change  in  prices  for  either  combing  orihoit 
wool. 


LIVERPOOL,  April  24. 
Scotch.— tThe  tightness  in  the  money  market  no 
doubt  checks  the  demand  for  Laid  Highland  Wool  (as 
well  as  the  other  classes') :  the  business  done  this  week 
has  been  exceedingly  limited  at  barely  former  rate*. 
There  is  still  a  fair  inquiry  for  the  best  kinds  of  Crossed 
and  Cheviot  Wool  at  about  late  rates ;  the  inferior  of 
both  kinds  are  still  neglected. 

s.   d.    s.  d. 
Laid  Highlnnd  Wool,  per  24 lbs  ....     7    0  to  7   0 

White  Highland  do 10    G     II    0 

Laid  Croued       do  .•  unwashed....     8    6       9   i 

Do.  do...  waMhcd 9    0      11    6 

Do.  Cheviot        do...  unwBshMl....     0    0     II    0 

Do.  do...  traslicd 13    0     15   6 

Whit«  do.  do. 31    0     99  6 

Fo&KiON. — We  have  no  feature  to  notice  ia  crar 
market  this  week.  The  dearoess  of  money  has  no  doobt 
a  bad  effect  on  our  markets  generaJiy. 


FOREIGN. 

The  Wool  market  has  been  rather  dull,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  money  pressure  will  be  over  ere  the  sales  of 
next  month  oome  on.  No  doubt  the  American  buyers 
wiU  begin  to  operate  now,  as  there  is  a  good  profit  on 
manufactures  sent  to  the  United  States.  True  to  their 
text,  however,  they  wait  tiU  the  last  moment,  in  order 
"to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the 
dearest." 

The  Breslau  Wool  market,  according  to  adfices  of 
April  15,  had  been  Aivourably  affected  by  large  pnr- 
duses  of  the  staple,  comprising  Russian  and  Polish 
single  clip,  at  about  48  to  60  fiz-doUars.  Silesian 
lambs'  Wool  was  taken  for  English  aoooont,  and  was 
very  scarce.  Speculators  were  taking  Wool  at  6  to  8 
dollars  advance  for  delivery,  although  money  was  scarce; 
and  if  the  harvest  prospects  proved  favour^le,  a  good 
business  was  expected. 

Accounts  of  Oie  17th  instant,  from  Leipxic,  state  that 
a  limited  bu^ess  had  been  done  in  goods.  Common 
woollen  fabrics  did  not  sell  well ;  but  the  lighter  febiics 
found  readier  buyers. 


HIDE  AND  SKIN  MARKETS. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Market Rldea,  Mto  04Ibs o   «ito  0   S   P«l^ 

Do.  «4       TSIba OS  0    M     h 

Do.  7S       Mlbs 0    S4  0    Si     N 

,    Do.  80       88lbi 0    4  0    4J     „ 

Do.  88       OMbs 0    4|  0    6       n 

Do.  M      104IbB. OH  0    8      >. 

CalfSUna ft    0  8   8  eaeb. 

Horse  Hides 18    0  0    0      ^ 

Polledshcep ft    8  8   8      « 

Kent  and  Half-breds  4    8  5    4,. 

Downs 3  10  4    8       » 

Shearlimcs 0   6  0 10      „ 

Lamb  Skins   8   0  9   8      „ 


PriDted  hf  Joseph  Rogerson,  94,  Norfolk-atnet,  SCraod,  Um^' 
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PLATE    V. 
A    HIGHLAND    SCOT    AND    DURHAM     HEIFEIU 

The  subject  of  our  first  Plate  is  a  Highland  Scot  and  Durham  Heifer,  the  property  of  his  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  which  obtained  a  Silver  Medal  as  the  best  animal  in  the  extra  stock,  at  the  Smith- 
field  Club  Show,  in  December  last. 


PLATE  VL 

BLACK    FACED     SHEEP. 

A  prise  of  'tea  Sovereigns  was  awarded  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Show  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  in  July  last,  to  Mr.  Charles  Summers,  of  Paikhead,  Whitfield,  near  Haydon  Bridge,  Cum- 
berland, for  the  best  Shearling  Ram  of  this  description.  It  was  fifteen  months  old,  and  bred  by  himself. 


THE  EXTENDED    FIELD    CULTIVATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 


BY     CUTHBBBT    W.    JOHNSON,    BSa.,    F.B.8. 


It  is  certain  that  within  the  present  century  the 
farmer  has  very  materially  increased  the  list  of 
his  cultivated  crops;  and  that  this  variety  in  his 
rotations  wUl  be  yet  more  extended,  there  is,  I 
think,  little  reason  to  doubt.  This  extension,  too, 
will  perhaps  not  be  entirely  confined  to  the  culti- 
vation of  green-crops  raised  for  the  consumption 
of  live  stock,  or  of  the  cereal  grasses,  but  may,  in 
favourable  situations,  include  with  advantage,  the 
more  valuable  varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

We  are  all  aware  to  what  a  profitable  extent,  in 
particular  districts,  such  cultivation  has  long  since 
extended.  The  immense  and  valuable  apple  and 
pear  orchards  of  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire, 
the  cherry  orchards  of  Kent,  the  plums  of  the 
latter  county  and  of  Surrey,  are  well  known  in- 
stances of  ike  profitable  and  extensive  cultivation 
of  common  fruit.  And  to  a  considerable,  although 
a  minor  extent,  is  the  cultivation  of  even  the 
pine-apple  carried  on  in  the  south  of  Sussex  and 
other  places.  Of  culinary  vegetables,  the  cultivation 
of  the  superior  varieties  has  not  only  arrived  at  a 
very  large  amount,  but  I  cannot  but  feel  that  this 


might  be  still  more  advantageously  extended  in 
many  locaHties  by  the  farmer.  Few  persons,  in 
fact,  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  demand 
for  many  vegetables  extends.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  asparagus :  "  This,"  remarks  Mr.  George 
Johnson,  in  his  valuable  Gardeners'  Monthly  Vol- 
ttme,  vol.  5,  p.  96,  ''is  especially  cultivated  exten- 
sively for  the  London  market;  and  it  is  estimated 
that  in  the  Surrey  parish  of  Mortlake  alone,  there 
are  generally  about  eighty  acres  under  this  crop. 
One  grower  there  (Mr.  Biggs)  has  sometimes  had 
forty  acres  under  asparagus  at  one  time.  A  great 
deal  is  also  grown  near  Deptford:  one  grower  there 
(Mr.  Edmonds)  has  had  eighty  acres  entirely  under 
this  crop — a  statement  which  must  appear  almost 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the 
loads  of  this  article  daily  heaped  on  the  green 
stalls  of  the  metropolis  for  the  space  of  nearly 
three  months."  This  root  delights  in  those  soils 
which  contain  common  salt.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  ma- 
rine plant,  and  is  found  wild  on  our  coasts  about 
Harwich,  Weymouth,  &c.,  and  always  grows  with 
increased    luxuriance    in    our   gardens,  in    soils 
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dressed  with  salt.  These  facts  explain  the  subse- 
quent  observations  of  the  author  of  the  Monthly 
Volume,  when  he  remarks  {ibid,  p.  97) :  "In  a  gar- 
den formed  at  Dunbar,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  by  Provost  Fall  (a  name  well 
known  in  the  mercantile  world),  asparagus  was 
for  many  years  cultivated  with  unconmion  success. 
The  variety  used  was  the  red-topped,  brought  from 
Holland.  The  soil  of  the  garden  is  little  better 
than  sea-sand.  This  was  trenched  two  feet  deep, 
and  a  thick  layer  of  sea-weed  was  put  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trench.  Veil  pressed  togeUier  and  beaten 
down.  This  was  the  only  manure  used,  &thsr  at 
the  first  planting,  or  at  subsequent  dressings. 
There  was,  in  this  instance,  an  inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  the  article  generally  at  hand,  as  the  back 
door  of  the  garden  opened  to  the  sea  shore." 

I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  in  many  of  the 
warm  valleys  of  the  south  of  England,  in  sites 
where  the  beds  could  be  occasionally  irrigate  and 
the  crop  not  annually  cut  so  close  as  at  present, 
this  root  might  be  cultivated  to  n  viuch  larg«r 
and  more  profitable  extent  than  at  present.  Of  the 
irrigation  of  this  crDp«  Mr.  G,  Johnson  remarks 
(ibid,  p.  99)»  ''The  cultivation  pf  Ai$  vegcuble  is 
introduced  by  our  countrymen  ^en  into  thf  hot- 
test latitudes  of  the  tropics.  Mr.  J.  Newman  has 
published  the  successful  mode  he  has  adopted  for 
obtaining  it  good,  in  the  island  of  Mauritius,  and 
we  have  eaten  of  it— excellent  in  quality,  gnd  nearly 
of  an  average  size  in  BengaL  baily  irrigation  is 
there  the  chief  essential." 

Some  attempts  are  now  making  by  Mr.  Clement 
Hoare  and  others,  to  introduce  the  successful  cul- 
tivation of  vineyardi  in  the  sooth  of  England ;  and 
those  considerable  plantations  of  Mr.  Hoare, 
when  I  saw  them  some  time  since  at  Shirley, 
in  Hampshire,  certamly  appeared  to  promise  well, 
although  trained  in  a  way  ^ch  was  difiTertnt  from 
any  thixig  I  had  before  seen.  It  is  certain  that  the 
vine  was  formerljf  cultivated  to  a  considerable  eic- 
tent  in  £ngland--a  cultivation,  there  is  little 
doubt,  first  introduced  by  the  Roman  Conqueror ; 
*'  as,**  says  Mr.  G.  Johnson  {Gardeners^  Mtmihfy 
Volume,  vol.  3,  p.  8),  **  the  Roman  settlers  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  ^dely  cfifiTerent  districts 
of  the  island,  and  probably  as  they  advanced  fur- 
ther into  the  south,  they  found  that  some  parts 
were  not  unfit  for  vineyards.  They  consequently 
applied  for  the  imperial  permission  to  plant  them ; 
and  though  the  application  was  refused  by  the 
narrow-minded  policy  of  Domitian^  it  was  granted 
A.D.y  278,  by  hit  more  sagacious  successor,  the 
emperor  Probus.  That  period,  then,  was  the  birth- 
time  of  British  vine  culture,  and  despite  ihe  sue* 
ceeding  wars  and  intestine  convulsions  attendant 
iipon  the  invasions  of  the  Northmen,  that  culture 


was  clung  to,  and  progressed.  T^e  blood  of  the 
grape  was  too  jusUy  estimated  by  the  jolly  monks 
of  those  days,  to  permit  the  crait  requisite  for  its 
culture  to  be  numbered  with  the  lost  arts.  Gtam- 
wgdden,  gmn-bren,  gmn-ien,  or  JUm^ras,  the 
name  of  the  vine  in  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  Armori- 
can,  and  Irish  dialects,  is,  literally,  the  wine-tree  : 
and  plantations  of  it  were  flourishing  here  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  as  Bede  tes- 
tifies {Eeeles,  History,  b,  I,  c.  1).  The  Norman 
Conquerors  did  not  decline  from  this  attention  paid 
to  the  vine  by  their  Saxon  predecessors.  At  £d- 
mondsbury,  in  SufiTolk,  the  monks  of  its  monMtery 
planted  a  vineyard  in  1 140,  and  William  of  Malnw- 
bury,  then  contemporary,  sayB  that  vineyards  were 
possessed  by  barons,  as  well  as  monks;  and  that 
the  grapes  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  furnished  wine,  next 
best  in  quality  to  that  from  the  grapes  of  the  vale 
of  Gloucester.  Amongst  other  places,  it  is  evi- 
6mt  that  Wuichester  was,  at  an  early  period,  cele- 
brated for  its  vines.  And  it  has  been  contended 
that  its  name  if  hence  derived ;  and  that  when  the 
Saxon  gave  it  the  name  of  Winchester— that  is,  the 
city  of  wine^they  so  called  it  bscanse  tbert  was 
thobest  vintage  in  Britain.  At  Rochester,  a  ]ai)ge 
piece  of  ground  adjoining  to  the  ci^  is  now  called 
The  Vine;  another  is  so  caUed  at  Seven-Oaks,  in 
Kent.  This  is  also  the  name  of  the  seat,  formerly 
of  the  Baron  Sandes,  in  Hampshire,  and  now  of 
Mrs.  Chute*  At  Hailing,  near  Rochester,  a  former 
bishop  of  that  see  had  formerly  a  vineyard ;  for 
when  Edward  the  Second,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  his  r^gik,  was  at  Bockingfield,  Bishop  Han- 
son sent  him  thither,  as  Lambarde  teDs  us,  "  a 
present  of  his  drinkes,  and  witfial  both  wine  and 

Sapes  of  his  own  growth,  in  tiie  vineyard  at 
aUhig/'  Of  Sussex,  Lambarde  writes!  "History 
dotii  mention  that  there  was  abont  that  tune  (the 
Norman  invasion)  great  stores  of  wine  it  Santlae, 
near  Battel."  And  headds,  as  to  BerksUie,  "llie 
like  whereof  I  have  read  to  have  been  tt  Windsor, 
in  so  much  as  tithe  of  them  hath  been  there  yielded 
m  great  plenty,  which  giveth  me  to  Ihink  that 
wine  hath  been  made  long  aince  witiiin  tiie  realm, 
although  in  our  memory  it  be  accounted  a  great 
dainty  to  hear  of."*  He  farther  observes  dial 
some  part  of  the  wine  was  spent  in  die  king's 
household,  and  some  sold  for  the  Unj^s  profit 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  Itl,  the  nefifleet  of  vineyards 
m  England  is  attributed,  by  Twynne,  In  part  to 
that  fondness  for  French  wine  which  dien  came 
upon  us.  In  this  king's  time,  about  the  year 
1260,  a  doUum  (36  gallons)  of  the  best  wine  coold 
be  bought  for  forty  shillings,  sometimes  ll»r  two 
marks,  and  sometimes  for  twenty  shillings. 

In  ib»  comAf  of  Kent,  there  are  also,  asMr. 
Main  remarks  (Quar,  Jour,  Ap.^  ^^^»  P*  364), 
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extentive  afid  profitable  fields  of  fttlMrt  tnes  i  «ad 
there  the  farm  labourers  am  adepts  at  the  proper 
method  of  rearing  and  pruning  the  tnes.  These 
plantations,  in  fact,  extend  to  an  extent  of  several 
hundred  acres^  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  that 
their  cultivation  might  be  very  profitably  extended 
in  other  portions  of  the  kingdom  with  equal  suc- 
cess. We  find  also  that  m  many  districto  the  guL» 
tivation  of  obtain  fragrant  plants  is  carried  to  a 
remarkable  extent.  Thus^in  the  county  of  Suifey 
are  found  many  considerable  fields  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  lavender,  peppennint,  &c.  The  parish 
of  Miteham  has  a  good  many  of  such  plantations  $ 
and  k  is  remiffkable,  in  the  case  of  some  of  these, 
eneh  as  lavender  for  instaneei  that  a  very  poor  and 
light  gravelly  sofl  is  best  suited  to  this  plant;  be- 
ing, when  grown  on  such  lands,  mora  fra|prant» 
longer  lived,  and  more  capable  of  enduring  severe 
weather,  than  in  a  rich  soil.  In  rich  or  moist  soils, 
it  grows,  ft  is  tnte,  luxuriantly ;  but  then  it  is  com- 
monly destroyed  in  the  winter.  As  this  fdant  de- 
lights in  a  dry,  open  situation,  the  eult&vation  of  it 
on  many  soils  might  surely  be  extended;  for 
then  is  always  a  considerable  demand,  not  only 
for  Ac  green  lavender  flowers,  but  for  the  high- 
priced  oil  extracted  from  it  by  a  very  easy  distHla- 
tory  process. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  this  list  of 
readily  produced  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
whose  cultivation  might,  in  so  many  fiivourable 
districts,  add  to  the  farmer's  profits.  Then  is 
hardly  a  locality  in  which  one  or  other  of  the  class 
of  those  to  which  I  have  athtded  may  not  be  oc- 
casionally introduced  with  advantage ;  and  in  the 
consideration  of  such  psitiai  variations  in  the  or- 
dinary crops  of  the  farm,  the  young  agriculturist 
will  not  forget  thai  such  modes  of  cultiration,  by 
lengthening  the  usual  rotation  in  any  degree,  is 
accompanied  witii  considerable  indfa-ect  advantages. 
The  land  becomes  more  productive  by  such 
changes ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  they  cer- 
tainly prevent  the  increase,  if  iSkey  do  not  destroy 
some  of  the  destructive  insects  wluch  prey  upon' 
the  ordinary  crops  of  the  cultivator.  Thus^  white 
mustard,  woad,  peas,  beans,  See,  are  secure  fh>m 


the  attadc  of  the  wirsf^orm,  perhaps  the  most 
powerfiol  and  the  most  tenacious  of  life  of  all  tb^ 
insect  enemies  which  the  ordinary  eiops  of  the 
farmer  have  to  eneonnter.  Tkt  Uneolnshire  far* 
mere,  u  I  have  elaevfaeM  had  orgasjon  to  remarkt 
find  that  a  bn>ken*up  pasture  sown  with  woad  is 
quite  free  from  the  wim-woim  during  the  f blow- 
ing crop  of  wheat.  And  when  speaking  of  a  suni- 
lar  result  alter  a  crop  of  white  mustard,  Mr.  Tal* 
lent  remarks  (Jmur.  Ro^ai  Ag,  Soe.,  vol  6,  p,  803); 
''This  fast  I  have  demonsMted  perftctly  to  mff 
own  conviction.  I  first  tried  the  experiment  on 
half  an  acre  of  fallow  field,  of  50  acns,  which  waa 
much  subject  to  wfare-worm.  The  whide  field  was 
fallowed  and  sown  witii  wheat;  the  half  acie»  which 
was  preriourfy  cropped  with  mustard,  waa  vhoHf 
exempt  from  tiie  wirs-wonn-^the  lemidn^er  of  the 
fi^d  was  much  injured.  Bncouiaged  by  these 
results,  I  sowed,  the  next  year,  a  whole  fidd  of  43 
acres,  which  had  never  repaid  me  for  19  yearB,in 
consequence  of  neaily  every  crop  being  destroyed 
by  the  wire-worm.  I  am  warranted  in  eaying  diet 
not  a  single  wire-worm  could  be  found  the  follow* 
ing  year.  I  am  thersfore  (he  eondndes)  under  a 
strong  persuasion  that  the  wire-worm  may  be  b«c« 
cessfuUy  repelled  and  eradicated,  by  caiefully  de» 
stroying  all  weeds  and  roots,  and  drilling  while 
mustard  seed,  and  keeping  the  ground  clear  by 
hoeing.''  The  mustard  is  not  only  McoelleBt  to 
plough  in  as  a  preparation  for  a  wheal  erop,  in  the 
way  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Jeety  fSMy  vol.  4,  p.  Mf , 
and  vol.  5,  p.  368),  but  as  green  food  for  eheep, 
as  described  by  Mr.  T.  O.  Burroughes,  of  Gaaely 
{SUd,  vol.  f,  p.  SI).  The  incrsased  number,  or 
the  extended  rotation  of  the  farmer'e  remimerative 
crops,  then,  even  in  but  a  nunor  and  only  locally 
applicable  degree,  is  an  object  too  important  and 
too  self-evidently  so,  to  need  any  ittustradon.  For 
such  enlarged  rotations  not  only  add  to  the  bulk 
of  his  com,  and  improves  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  fiour  which  it  produces,  but  it 
renders  it  less  liable  to  disease,  or  to  the  attacks 
of  the  insect  vermin,  which  are  in  too  many  in- 
stances the  agriculturist's  greatest  pest. 


ON    THE    MANURES    OF   THB    FARM. 

BY  THOMAS  0ULLIVAW. 

{Comiwmtd.) 


My  last  article  on  this  subject  concluded  with  an 
extract  from  "  liebig's  Chemistry  of  Agriculture," 
showing  the  powerful  fertiliaing  properties  of  hu- 
man excrements.  It  was  shown  thai  when  pre- 
served and  judiciously  applied,  rither  separately  or 


in  combination  with  absorbent  or  desiccating 
matters,  tiiey  restore  to  the  soil  the  elements  ab- 
stracted from  it  by  the  crops.  Tliey  contain,  in 
shorty  a&  tiiat  it  is  requisite  to  add  to  tke  soil,  in 
order  to  promote  the  vigorous  growtii  of  the  plante 
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used  as  human  food.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  solid  and  li<iuid  excrements  of  a  healthy  man, 
if  judiciously  preserved  and  ^iplied,  may  be  made 
to  produce  sufficient  com  and  roots  for  his  own 
subsistence.  The  almost  uniyersal  neglect  of  night 
soil  as  a  manure  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  want 
of  proper  arrangements  for  preserving  and  pre- 
paring it  for  use;  but  chiefly,  I  think,  to  an  undue 
appreciation  of  its  value ;  for  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  if  agriculturists  in  general  were  duly 
sensible  of  its  fertilising  powers,  they  would  readily 
devise  some  means  of  preserving  and  applying  so 
useful  a  manure. 

The  impediments  to  the  general  employment  of 
night-soil  as  a  manure  are  its  moisture  and  offen- 
sive odour,  wluch  prevent  its  removal  in  a  recent 
or  unprepared  state  to  any  distance.  But  these 
obstacles  can  be  obviated  without  at  all  diminishing 
its  value  as  a  fertilizer,  after  which  it  can  be  trans- 
ported without  inconvenience  to  the  most  remote 
parts,  and  used  with  the  greatest  fiicility.  Several 
methods  are  adopted  for  accomplishing  this  object ; 
and  in  those  towns  on  the  continent  in  which  the 
manu&cture  of  night-soil  into  manure-cakes  con- 
stitutes an  important  branch  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, different  expedients  are  had  recourse  to  for 
rendering  it  portable,  and  removing  its  foetid  smell. 
The  Chinese,  who  get  the  credit  of  possessing  the 
greatest  practical  knowledge  of  the  value  and  uses 
of  excrementitious  manures,  mix  the  night-soil 
wiih  one-third  of  its  wdght  of  rich  marl,  form  the 
mixture  into  cakes,  and  dry  them  by  exposure  to 
the  sun.  These  cakes  are  said  to  constitute  a 
common  article  of  commerce  throughout  the  celes- 
tial empire,  and  are  entirely  destitute  of  offensive 
odour.  The  absorbent  properties  of  the  earthy 
substances  with  which  the  night-soil  is  combined 
prevent  any  disagreeable  smell. 

In  Fiance  night-soil  is  likewise  prepared  for  use 
in  various  ways,  and  there  also  it  forms  an  article 
of  internal  commerce.  It  is  converted  into  a 
powdry  substance  called  pcmdrette,  which  is  highly 
valued  for  its  fertilising  properties.  In  Paris  and 
other  large  dties  night-soil  is  preserved  with  much 
care.  On  attaining  a  certain  degree  of  dryness,  by 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  it  is  manufactured  into 
cakes  by  mixing  it  with  lime  and  ashes,  and  ex- 
ported to  different  countries,  particularly  to  Bel- 
gium, where  it  is  dissolved  in  liquid  manure,  and 
applied  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  every  de- 
scription of  crop.  In  Belgium  itself  the  utmost 
attention  is  paid  to  the  preservation  and  economical 
employment  of  night-soil,  and  indeed  to  every 
Rpecies  of  excrementitious  manures.  It  is  there 
used  principally  in  a  liquid  state,  and  in  different 
stages  of  putrefaction,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  crops  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.    The  Fle- 


'mings,  as  is  well  known,  are  exceedingly  paxtial  to 
the  use  of  liquid  manures ;  ao  much  so  that  fie- 
quently  after  the  furm-yard  dung  has  been  properly 
fiermented  they  ^throw  a  laiige  quantity  of  water 
upon  it,  and  the  solution  or  waahings  alone  are 
carried  to  the  field. 

Immense  quantities  of  human  excrements  are 
permitted  to  be  carried  off  from  our  cities  and 
towns  by  sewers  to  the  sea,  or  other  convenient 
outlet,  whereby  an  incalculable  amount  of  Ums  is 
annually  sustained  by  the  community  at  large;  for 
by  judiciously  applying  these  fertilising  matters  to 
the  land,  its  productive  powers  would  be  very 
materially  augmented,  and,  in  consequence,  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  food  would  be  raised  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  public.  Night-soil  has  been  pre* 
pared  or  desiccated  for  a  number  of  years  past  in 
London,  whence  the  article  is  taken  to  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  Edinburgh  this  subttanee 
is  not,  I  believe,  manu&ctured  into  cakes,  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  exportation ;  but  there  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  common  sewers  are  turned  to  good 
account  in  irrigating  the  "  meadows''  in  the  vidnitj 
of  the  dty.  Fonnerly  the  greater  portion  of  tfaoae 
meadows  was  a  mere  unproductive  waste,  produ- 
cing nothing  but  the  coarsest  herbage.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  united  influence  of  judicious 
draining,  in  the  first  place,  and  of  continued  irri- 
gation with  the  valuable  and  enriching  contents  of 
the  sewers,  the  land  has  attained  an  astonishing 
degree  of  fertility,  and  realises  not  less  than  from 
25/.  to  30/.  per  acre  per  annum.  It  is  kept  per- 
manently in  grass,  and  yields  the  most  abundant 
crops  of  hay,  being  generally  cut  down  three  or 
four  times  in  the  course  of  one  year. 

But  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  farm-yard,  and 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  night-soil  obtainable 
there  may  be  advantageously  appropriated.  In- 
stead of  being  a  nuisance,  as  must  be  the  case 
when  it  is  neglected,  this  fertiliser  can  be  collected 
in  considerable  quantity  at  eveiy  extenave  home- 
stead, and  turned  to  useful  account  at  little  trouble 
or  expense.  No  farm-yard,  however  well-arranged 
and  commodious  the  buildings  may  be  for  their 
respective  purposes,  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  a  necessary  or  privy,  for  the  use  of  the 
servants  and  labourers ;  though  this  appendage  is 
frequently  altogether  omitted,  whereby  no  incon- 
siderable loss  is  oocasbned.  There  should  in- 
variably be  an  apartment  for  this  purpose  in  some 
convenient  out-of-the-way  spot ;  and  it  might  be 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  sliding  a  long  box  in 
and  out  beneath  the  seats.  There  should  be  an 
iron  ring  or  hook  affixed  to  one  end  of  the  T>ox,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  a  horse  ^th  plough- 
harness  and  swing-tree  to  be  attached,  that  the  box 
may  be  easily  removed  when  required  to  a  suitable 
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spot  where  the  excrements  might  he  mixed  with 
ahscNrhent  matters.  Diffisrent  substances  may  be 
employed  for  this  pmrpose.  The  great  object  ia  to 
imbibe  the  moistuie,  and  remove  the  foetid  smell  of 
the  excrements,  and  render  them  capable  of  being 
easily  pulverised.  The  disagreeable  odour  of 
night-soil,  it  is  well  known,  may  be  destroyed  by 
an  admixture  of  quick-lime ;  and  in  fine  weather  it 
can  be  quickly  dried  by  exposing  it  in  thin  layers 
to  the  action  of  thck  atmosphere,  a  quantity  of  lime 
being,  at  the  same  timet,  strewed  over  it :  it  is  then 
easily  reduced  to  a  powdery  state,  and  may  be  ap- 
plied to  turnips  or  other  green  crops,  in  the  same 
manner  as  guano  and  similar  substances.  The 
disagreeable  smell  of  this  manure  arises  chiefly  from 
the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  llie 
admixture  of  caustic  lime  with  night-soil  has  been 
objected  to  on  the  ground  of  the  chemical  decom- 
position which  would  thereby  ensue,  and  the  con- 
sequent evolution  and  waste  of  ammoniacal  gas ; 
but  we  have  the  high  authority  of  Liebig  for  stating 
that  the  efficacy  of  human  feces  as  manure  does 
not  depend  on  their  ammonia  or  nitrogen.  Hence, 
in  depriving  night-soil  of  smell,  we  do  not  diminish 
its  value  as  a  fertiliier. 

We  prefer,  however,  to  mix  this  substance,  while 
in  a  recent  state,  with  absorbent  earthy  matters, 
such  as  wood  ashes,  vegetable  earth,  turf  mould, 
coal  ashes,  &c.  These  imbibing  the  rich  juices  of 
the  night-soil,  are  themselves  thus  converted  into 
excellent  numure.  The  nwss  may  be  beneficially 
sprinkled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Night-soU 
being  speedily  decomposed  is  evanescent  in  its 
effects ;  and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  should 
always  be  used,  in  the  raising  of  tumipH  or  other 
green  crops,  in  conjunction  with  farm-yard  dung. 
The  latter  may  be  distributed  in  the  usual  way 
along  the  hollows  of  the  drills ;  and  after  covering 
it  up,  a  rut  is  to  be  made  with  the  hand-hoe  on  the 
summit  of  each  raised  drill,  in  which  the  pulverized 
night-soil  is  to  be  deposited  in  a  continuous  line, 
in  the  same  way  that  bone-dust  is  sometimes 
apptied.  The  turnip  seed  is  then  sown,  and  covered 
in  by  levelling  the  top  of  the  driUs  with  the  back 
of  a  rake.  On  a  large  scale,  the  night-soil  brought 
to  a  pulverulent  state  may  be  deposited  in  the  drills 
by  means  of  a  machine  sunilar  to  tliat  used  for 
depositing  guano.  The  propriety  of  using  night- 
soil  and  £urm-yard  dung  in  conjimction  in  raising 
turnips  will  be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  former  being  easily  decomposed,  furnishes  im- 
mediate nourishment,  and  thus  quickly  forces  the 
young  plants  into  rough  leaf,  and  places  them  be- 
yond that  critical  stage  in  their  growth  in  which 
they  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  their  voracious  enemy,  the  fly.  Every  turnip- 
grower  knows  that  a  vigorous,  ^healthy  braird  in  I 


generally  followed  by  a  plentiful  crop,  especiaUy  on 
day  s(nls.  The  application  of  a  small  quantity  of 
night-soil  will  insure  a  strong  braird;  and  the 
more  substantial  and  enduring  dung  beneath  it 
serves  to  prolong  the  growth  of  the  crop  till  the 
bitest  period  in  the  season.  A  similar  result  com- 
monly followB  the  empk>yment  of  guano  and  farm- 
yard dung  in  the  production  of  turnips. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  residences  of  the  gentry  are 
furnished  with  any  arrangements  for  collecting 
together  the  contents  of  the  water-closets,  &c., 
with  a  view  of  employing  them  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil ;  the  most  general  custom 
being  to  allow  the  sewers  either  to  lose  themselves 
in  the  ground,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  or 
to  deliver  their  valuable  contents  into  the  nearest 
stream,  or  other  convenient  outlet.  But  it  is 
needless  to  use  any  argument  to  show  that  this  is 
another  culpable  waste  of  the  means  of  promoting 
the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  that 
such  drainage  ought  no  longer  to  be  permitted  to 
pollute  the  water  in  the  streams  or  rivers  into 
which  it  flows,  instead  of  enriching  the  land,  and 
producing  an  increased  quantity  of  food.  Now  all 
these  matters  may  easily  be  preserved,  by  construc- 
ting a  small  reservoir  at  some  convenient  spot,  into 
which  the  contents  of  the  drains  and  water-closets 
should  be  delivered.  It  is  advisable,  however,  that 
everything  should  first  be  caused  to  pass  through  a 
cesspool,  in  which  the  sohd  matters  may  subside. 
When  it  becomes  necessary  or  expedient  to  draw 
forth  the  contents  of  the  cesspool,  they  should  be 
mixed  with  fresh  vegetable  mould,  wood  ashes,  or 
other  absorbent  matters,  to  imbibe  the  moisture, 
and  prepare  this  highly  fertilizing  substance  for 
application  to  the  land.  The  liquid  manure  may 
be  transferred  from  the  cistern  to  the  cart  by  means 
of  a  pump ;  but  the  ammonia  should  previously  be 
fixed  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  or  calcined 
gypsum. 

Besides  the  substances  ahready  adverted  to,  there 
are  various  other  matters  about  a  house  and  farm- 
yard which  either  constitute  powerful  fertilizers 
themselves,  or  convert  other  substances  with  which 
they  may  be  mixed  into  excellent  manure.  The 
principal  of  these  are  bones,  blood,  and  ofial  of  all 
sorts,  the  water  in  which  soap  has  been  used,  &c. 
All  tiie  bones  should  be  kept  separately  until  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected  for  breaking 
down,  by  means  of  hammers,  into  a  state  fit  for 
using.  By  employing  sulphuric  acid  to  effect 
their  further  pulverization,  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  cost  of  manure  would  thus  be  effected.  Hie 
other  substances  above  mentioned  may  be  regu- 
krly  carried  to  the  manure-yard,  or,  which  is  per- 
haps preferable,  deposited  in  a  pit  excavated  for 
their  reception.    An  intelligent  friend,  who  de^ 
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much  altmtioii  to  this  branch  of  farm  management, 
has  a  large,  square  pit  excavated  in  the  ground  at 
the  rear  of  the  neceeeaiy,  into  which  pit  the  eiteH^ 
ment  ie  dragged  from  time  to  time.  The  aehee, 
urine,  and  all  sorts  of  refuse  from  the  house,  are 
daily  deposited  in  this  common  receptacle  3  and  the 
value  of  such  an  accumulation  may  Madily  be  in- 
ferred from  the  nature  of  its  several  ingredients.  A 
quantity  of  turf  mouldi  dry  peat  moss,  or  other  ab- 
8ot1l>ent  substance  is  added  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  imbibe  the  liquid  portion  of  the  contente  1 
and  the  gaseous  exhalalkms  emitted  from  the  fer* 
menthig  mass  are  regularly  Used  by  the  ag^cy 
of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  pit  becomes  ftdl  the 
contents  are  shovelled  faito  carts,  in  which  they  are 
removed  either  to  the  field  intended  to  be  manured, 
or  to  any  suitable  spot  convenient  to  the  steading. 
By  the  adoption  of  this  simple  expedient  a  very  im- 
portant addition  is  made  to  the  other  manuree  of 
the  hrm,  and  that  too  at  little  or  no  etp^nse.  The 
compost  thus  formed  Is  applied,  in  conjunction  with 
fiirm-yard  dung,  both  to  turnips  and  potatoes,  and 
invariably  with  the  most  bene^dal  results.  There 
is  stOl  another  species  of  animal  excrement,  pro* 
duced  in  greater  or  less  quantity  on  every  farm, 
which  I  cannot  omit  noticb^  before  concluding 
this  branch  of  our  subject,  namely  the  droppings  of 
fowl.  The  dung  of  domestic  fowls  is  a  well-known 
powerful  manure,  though  somewhat  transient  in  its 
effects.  It,  as  well  as  the  dung  of  pigeons,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ^tuifio  of  the  farm-yard,  and  ought 
to  be  equally  prised.  It  should  not  be  applied  se- 
parately, but  mixed  with  earth  or  some  other  sub- 
stance less  powerful  than  itself,  such  as  coal-ashes, 
saw-dust,  &c. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive and  important  method  of  augmenting  the 
quantity  of  manures  upon  a  hxta,  namely  by  the 
formation  of  composts,  AH  sorts  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable refuse,  and,  in  short,  every  article,  of  what- 
ever origin,  susceptible  of  undergoing  fermentation, 
may  form  ingredients  of  a  compost ;  and  although 
some  of  these  subtances  may,  perhaps,  be  too  pow- 
erful, others  too  unimportant  to  ftpply  separately, 
yet  when  mixed  in  a  heap,  or  general  receptacle  for 
such  matters,  and  amalgamated  into  one  homo- 
geneous mass  by  fermentation  and  careful  intermix- 
ture, they  lose  their  individual  properties,  and  form 
excc^ent  manure,  capaUei  of  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil.  The  materials  suitable  for 
this  purpose  are  very  numerous,  many  of  them  be- 
ing found  on  every  farm,  while  others  are  obtain- 
able at  little  cost. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  manures  of  com- 
merce has  certainly  contributed  to  render  agricul- 
turists in  general  more  negligent  of  the  waste  mat* 
ters.convertible  into  manure,  which  abound  in  most 


farm-yards;  andhasal80|Hisidmitled,( 
the  necessity  for  forming  composte  on  so  sortensire 
a  scale  as  was  previously  both  reqcnsHe  and  ew- 
tomary.  But  notwithstanding  Ihe  cheapness  and 
acknowledged  utility  of  Some  of  the  fMMble  ferw 
liters,  it  will  still  be  fbr  the  interest,  and  e«ght  al- 
ways to  be  the  aim,  of  every  cultivator  to  rendsr 
himself  as  hidependent  of  tiie  nmntsn  msrkst  as 
possible;  besides^  most  of  the  materials  thai  are 
commonly  employed  in  the  formation  of  composU 
maybe  obtained  at  Utile  or  no  expense,  being  fionnd 
in  greater  or  less  simndance  either  on  cr  eentigu* 
ous  to  the  fhrm. 

The  formation  of  eomposte  hae  bein  objeelsd  to 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  manual  and  horse  hh 
hour  required  for  ooUeoting  and  carting  the  ma* 
terials  on  any  exIenMve  scale  t  but  tins  objection 
may  be  obviated  by  a  jndieioui  arrangement  of  the 
work  to  be  executed  at  diibfent  periode  of  tiie  yen 
and  during  particular  vicissiladee  of  weatiMT*  I 
shotdd  certainly  hesitate  to  reoommend  any  prac- 
tice which  would  divert  horse  hibour  Irma  its  legitU 
mate  employment,  or  nocesefttily  o6eitpy  the  lanMr 
at  a  time  when  the  proeeeution  of  more  hnportaot 
operations  demands  his  undivided  attention]  but 
there  are  certain  periods  of  the  year  and  certain 
states  of  the  weather,  when  the  labourers  and 
horses  on  a  farm  are  inther  little  engaged,  or  are  un- 
able to  inroceed  with  the  ordinltfy  routine  of  manage- 
ment ;  and  advantage  might  be  taken  of  the  occhn 
rence  of  such  opportunities  for  the  coDection  and 
mixing  of  the  materials  for  forming  compocts. 
Thus  there  are  several  weeks  after  the  completion 
of  turnip  sowing  in  summer,  when  little  b  tobe  ae« 
complished  by  horse  labour  on  the  farm,  partiea- 
larly  in  localities  where  there  are  no  bare  fallowB  to 
work,  and  only  a  limited  extent  of  green  crops  to 
hoe  and  clean.  By  collecting  the  materials,  both 
during  the  faiterval  between  turnip  sowing  and  har- 
vest, and  during  a  Continuance  of  hard  frost  in 
whiter  and  early  spring,  the  formation  of  composts 
would  neither  occasion  much  expense  nor  cause  the 
neglect  of  any  essential  operation  on  the  htm. 
Now  that  guano  and  fit  few  other  portable  fertilis- 
ers, the  efficacy  of  which  has  been  abundantly 
proved,  are  within  the  reach  of  every  agricultnrisk, 
the  propriety  of  incurring  much  labour  or  expense 
in  forming  composts  m^  be  regarded  at  least  as 
problematical;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  rrfer- 
ence  to  the  advantage  of  employmg  tiie  sport  time 
of  both  men  and  horses,  in  collecting  together  all 
sorts  of  putrescent  refiise—and,  in  short,  all  mat- 
ters containing  elements  of  fertiUty,  to  which  the 
farmer  has  ready  access. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations  on 
the  subject,  I  shall  now  endeavour,  first,  to  dpWn 
the  prtnc^p^es  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  10  he 
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kept  in  viw,  in  the  fornuidott  oi  eompoete  fof  p«r« 
ticiilar  soils ;  secondly,  advert  to  ft  few  at  the  most 
approved  modes  of  forming  composts  with  diferent 
materials;  and  thirdly,  adduce  the  result  of  my 
own  experience  as  to  die  influence  of  certain  mix- 
tures upon  the  growth  of  the  crops  to  which  they 
were  applied. 

Having  already  noticed  the  formation  and  applica- 
tion of  composts  formed  by  saturating  refuse  reget* 
able  earth,  bog  stuff,  &c.,  with  liquid  manure  from  the 
cattle  houses  or  the  tank,  as  well  as  those  formed 
by  mixing  night  soil  with  certain  absorbent  matters, 
it  now  only  remains  under  this  division  of  my  sub- 
ject to  advert  to  such  compounds  as  may  be  formed 
by  the  combination  of  other  materials  to  which 
most  farmers  have  access,  or  which  can  readily  be 
procured.  As  has  been  already  observed,  the  ma- 
terials presenting  themselves  for  the  formatioa  of 
composts  are  very  numerous..  Rich  vegetable 
earth,  added  to  all  sorts  of  soft,  putrescent  refuse, 
and  lime  combined  with  substances  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  inert  organic  matter, 
form  valuable  mixtures  for  application  as  manure 
with  most  of  our  coHivated  crops.  But  in  deter- 
mining the  moat  eligible  materials  for  the  format 
tion  of  composts,  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  soil 
to  which  it  is  intended  to  apply  them  ought  to  be 
duly  considered.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  quar- 
ters to  mix  a  portion  of  the  soil  from  the  fields  with 
farm-yard  dung,  to  be  returned,  after  a  brief  interval, 
to  the  same  land  from  which  it  was  originally  taken. 
With  the  farmers  who  practise  this  system,  the 
primary  object  is  to  augment  the  bulk  of  the  ma- 
nure heap ;  its  fertilizing  quality  being  supposed  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  impropriety  of  this 
practice  is,  however  evident;  for  althoiigh  a  mix- 
ture of  tem^yard  dung  in  a  fermenting  state  with 
earthy  substances  abounding  in  inert  vegetable 
mailer  is  weU  known  to  constitute  an  excellent 
top-dressing  for  all  kmds  of  land,  particularly  such 
as  dillbr  most  in  nature  and  composition  from  the 
earth  employed  in  the  oomposti  yet  I  am  of 
opmion  that  little,  if  any,  benefit  can  arise  from 
mixing  dung  with  soil  taken  from  the  arable  fields, 
containing  little  or  no  inert  matters  to  render  solu- 
ble, and  which  is  again  to  be  returned  to  the  same 
land  from  which  it  was  removed ;  while  a  consider- 
able amount  of  additional  labour  is  thereby  occa- 
sioned. The  mixture  of  cultivated  earth  of  this 
description  with  farm-yard  dung  produces  no 
alteration  in  the  component  parts  of  the  earth, 
when  it  contains  no  dead  vegetable  matters  to  be 
acted  upon  and  rendered  soluble  by  fermentation ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  earthy  materials 
employed  in  the  compost  are  of  a  dififerent  character 
from  the  soil  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  con< 
tain,  beeldes,  muck  bert  organic  matters,  as  garden 


nurald,  old  earth  banks,  ftc,  the  decomposition  of 
the  dung  brings  this  dead  matter  into  a  state  of 
solubility,  while  the  earth  itself  also  operates  bene- 
ficially in  this  case  as  an  alterative  of  the  texture 
and  composition  of  the  soil. 

Although  it  has  frequently  been  recommended 
to  farmers  to  mbt  large  quantities  of  earth  with 
ferm-yard  dung,  for  the  purpose  of  imbibing  and 
retailing  its  moisture  and  gaseous  exhalations, 
yet  experience  has  convinced  us  ^t  such  a  prac- 
tice is  anything  but  profitable.  At  all  events,  any 
advantage  that  may  be  expected  to  accrue  from  the 
increased  quantity  is  counterbalanced  by  the  ad- 
ditional labour  which  its  application  imposes,  not 
to  mention  the  injury  the  land  may  sustun  from  the 
extra  amount  of  cartage.  A  greats  if  not  fAe  great, 
recommendation  of  the  manures  of  commerce  is  their 
portability;  and  certainly  I  think  the  intelligent 
cultivator  ought  to  study  more  how  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  fbm-yard  dung,  than  to  augment 
what  isi  in  &ct,  already  sufficiently  bulky,  by  the 
addition  of  extraneous  matters  destitute  in  them- 
selves of  elements  of  fertility.  The  Flemish  far- 
mers, who  are  noted  for  their  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, generally  wash  out  all  the  soluble  ingre- 
dients of  their  fermented  dung,  in  order  to  obtain 
its  most  valuable  constituents  in  small  bulk,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  labour  of  applying  it  to  their 
crops.  Though  questioning  the  propriety  of  mix- 
ing any  considerable  quantity  of  cultivated  soil 
with  farm-yard  dung,  yet  refuse  vegetable  earth, 
and  all  substances,  such  as  the  scourings  of  ditches, 
the  parings  of  road-sides,  old  banks  of  earth,  &c., 
which  abound  in  inert  or  decomposing  organic 
matter,  may,  for  the  reasons  already  adduced,  be 
occasionally  added  with  advantage  to  the  manure 
heap.  These  materials  will  imbibe  the  valuable  or 
gaseous  matters  evolved  during  the  fermentation 
of  the  mass;  and  if  weU  incorporated  together,  and 
not  in  too  large  proportion,  they  will  thus  be  ren- 
dered almost^  if  not  altogetiier^  as  valuable  as  the 
dung  itself. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  regard  must  be 
had  in  the  formation  of  composts  with  putrescent 
and  earthy  matters  to  the  nature  and  composition 
of  the  soU  to  which  it  is  purposed  to  apply  them. 
Thus,  a  compost  for  sandy  or  other  light  soils  is 
best  formed  by  mixing  what  are  designated  cold 
manures,  such  as  the  excreiAents  of  animals  which 
chew  the  cud,  with  clay,  the  sediment  of  pools, 
Stc, ;  while  composts  for  stiff  clay  soils  should  be 
formed  of  hot  manure,  I.  s.  the  dung  of  the  ammals 
that  do  not  chew  the  cud,  as  horses  and  swine. 
The  excrements  should  be  mixed  with  light  vege- 
table earth,  sand,  or  road  scrapmgs.  The  latter 
being  the  substance  of  stone  comminuted  or 
I  ground  down  by  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  is,  owing 
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to  its  gritty  quality^  peculiarly  valuable  aa  au  alter- 
ative for  day  soils.  Lime  is  likewise  advanta^ 
geously  applied  with  the  foregoing  materials,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  purposed  to  apply  them  to  ad- 
hesive lands ;  but  here  it  is  proper  to  observe  that 
farm-yard  dung,  quick-lime,  and  earthy  substances, 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  mixed  together  in  the 
same  compost.  As  a  general  rule,  lime  should 
never  be  applied  with  animal  or  putrescent  ma- 


nures, unless,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  preveiit- 
ing  the  evolution  of  noxious  effluvia.  According 
to  chemists,  quick-lime  forms  insoluble  compounds 
with  almost  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
that  are  soft.  It  would  therefore  be  injudicious  to 
mix  that  substance  with  dung  and  earthy  matters 
in  the  formation  of  a  compost,  although  the 
lime  and  earth  may,  with  propriety,  be  mixed  to- 
gether. 


(Tb  be  eonhmud,) 


ROYAL    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY    OF    ENGLAND. 


A  Wbbklt  Council  was  held  at  the  Society's  house 
in  Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  April ; 
present,  the  Earl  of  Efi^ont,  president,  in  the  chair ; 
Earl  of  Lovelace  ;  Lord  Braybrooke  ;  Lord  Portman  ; 
Mr.  Ahnack ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker ;  Mr.  Batard, 
Mr.  Brandreth  ;  Mr.  Burke ;  Mr.  Cherry  ;  Mr.  Com- 
merell ;  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Hodgetti 
Foley  ;  Mr.  C.  Miles  ;  Mr.  Northeast ;  Mr.  Pellatt ; 
Mr.  Pendanres,  M.P.  ;  Professor  Sewell ;  Mr.  Slaney  ; 
Mr.  Reynolds  Solly  ;  Professor  Simonds  ;  Mr.  Hamp- 
den Tamer  ;  and  Professor  Way.—  Mr.  William  Proe- 
tor  Stanley,  of  Peterboroogh  ;  the  Rev.  V.  Knox  Chttd, 
of  Takeley,  near  Bishop's-Stortford  ;  and  Mr.  Charles 
Bosworth,  of  Dishley,  near  Longhboroagh ;  were  elected 
membera  of  the  Society :  and  the  names  read  of  ten  Can- 
didates for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  oommnnications  were  laid  before  the 
Conncil  :— 

1.  Remarks  by  Mr.  Apsley  Pellatt  and  Mr.  Borke  on 

the  character  of  the  Farming  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boulogne. 

2.  A  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  JVifoHum  Aybri- 

dum,  or  Alsike  Clover,  with  dried  spedmens  of  the 
plant  and  a  supply  of  the  seed,  from  Mr.  WiQiam 
Taylor,  F.L.S. 

3.  A  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  Waste  Land  in  Bra- 

bant, from  Mr.  W.  C.  Selby. 

4.  A  drawing  firom  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  of  a 

subsoil  cultivator  employed  by  him  with  great  sue- 

5.  Suggestions  from  Mr.  Bullock  Webster  on  the  sub- 

ject of  discussions  on  fects  connected  with  the 
drainage  of  heavy  lands. 

6.  An  account  of  the  successful  employment  of  a  pair 

of  scissors,  of  peculiar  construction,  in  the  cutting 
of  lambs,  from  Mr.  Munn,  of  Throwley  House, 
Feversham. 

7.  A  notice  from  Mr.  Shelley  that  he  should  apply  to 

the  Council  at  their  next  monthly  meeting,  for 
leave  to  include  a  certain  number  of  Southdown 
w§iker  lambs  in  the  competition  for  a  sweepstakes 
into  which  he  had  entered  for  the  Northampton 
meeting. 

8.  A  letter,  throu|^  Professor  Sewell,  from  Mr.  OrgiU, 

of  3»  Newman-street,  on  the  spplication  of  the  ex- 


traneous or  reftise  manuring  matter  of  the  inlsad 
towns  of  England  to  agricultural  purposes,  in  lieu  of 
guano;  expressing  his  willingness  to  exhibit  his 
prepared  manure,  and  give  any  information  oa  the 
subject  of  his  inquiries  throughout  the  country  to 
such  of  the  members  of  the  Society  as  would  favour 
him  with  a  visit. 
Lord  Portman  and  Mr.  Slaney  having  expressed  their 
willingness  to  give  a  full  trial  to  the  seeds  of  the  AMke 
clover  then  presented  by  Mr.  Tiylor,  the  Coondl  de- 
cided that  the  general  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  22nd  of 
May,  should  be  held  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Council  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  the  5th 
of  May. 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Socktj'i 
House  in    Hanover-Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  5kh 
of  May.    Present :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  RiehmoDd, 
K.6.,  in  the  chair ;  Earl  of  Ducie ;   Earl  of  Lovehce; 
Lord  Portman ;  Hon  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. ;  Sir  Robert 
Price,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  John  V.  B.  Johnstone,  Bart., 
M.P. ;  Colonel  Austen,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  Raymond  Barker 
Mr.  Bennett ;   Mr.  Brandreth  ;  Mr.  Bramston,  M.P. 
Mr.  Browne;    Mr.   Burke;    Colonel   Challoner;  Mr. 
Cherry;    Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,    M.P. ;  Mr.   Dnioe 
Mr.  Hodgetks  Fol^;  Mr.  Qan«tt;  |fr.  B.  GIbbf 
Mr.  Gnntfaam ;  Mr.  HiUyard ;  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs;  Mr. 
Hudson  (of  Castleacre);  Mr.  Jonss;  Rev.C.B.KeflM 
Mr.  Kinder;  Colonel  MacDouaU;  Mr.  Ifiles,  M.P. 
Mr.  Pendarves,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Fym 
Professor  Sewell;    Mr.  Shaw;  Mr.  Shaw,  jun.;  Mr. 
Shelley;  Mr.  Slaney;  Mr.  Robert  Smith;  Mr.  Slanf- 
field,  M.P.;  Mr.  Stokes;  Mr.  Bruce  Stopfbrd;  Mr. 
Tawney ;  Mr.  Thompson ;  Mr.  Hampden  Turner;  Mr. 
Thomas  Turner;    Professor  Way;   Mr.  '^THlson;  Mr. 
Almack;    Mr.   CommereU;   Rev.  A.    Huxtable;   awi 
Rev.  R.  Knight. 

^MneiS.— Colonel  Austen,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  laid  before  the  Conndl  the  Report 
of  that  Committee  for  the  preoeding  monA;  frsn 
which  it  appeared  that  the  amount  of  fhnded  capital  had 
been  raised  to  ;e9,998 1 7s.  3d.  stock,  and  that  the  bdsace 
in  the  hands  of  thebankers  was  £1,968.  TbeChsinnss 
explained  that  this  bslance  was  made  up  asfoilowtr 
Northampton  balance  £\ilZ6,  arreanof  sabscriptioni 
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receiTed  jCl67y  eompotitionf  for  life  £iO,  and  avaiUbla 
balance  for  current  expenses  £^b.  The  Cbainnan 
then  laid  on  the  table  the  bankers'  recdpt  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stocky  and  the  quarterly  statements  of  the 
general  accounts  and  funded  property  of  the  Society. 
He  also  reported  to  the  CouncU  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  that  a  further  increase  of  £10  a  year 
should  be  made  to  the  salary  of  each  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr.  Huzley»  in  consequence  of 
their  increased  duties,  and  the  regnlaritj  and  attention 
with  which  they  had  dischaiged  them ;  and  that  an  extra 
clerk  should  be  engaged  for  the  ensuing  two  months,  on 
aoeount  of  the  great  pressure  of  business. 

Prig§  JSiseys.— Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the 
Journal  Committee,  made  a  further  report  to  the  Council 
of  Essays  to  which  the  Judges  had  awarded  prizes  offered 
by  the  Society  in  that  department ;  and  the  correspond- 
ing motto-papers  being  opened  by  the  Chairman,  the 
abjudications  were  found  to  stand  as  follows : — 

I.  To  GsoBOB  Edmund  Raynbird,  of  Hengrave,  near 
Bury  St  Edmund's,  Suffolk,  the  Prize  of  j^O,  for 
the  best  Report  on  the  Cultivation  of  Beet. 

II.  To  Thomas  Rowlandson,  of  St.  Ann-strset, 
LiTcrpool,  the  Prize  of  ;^10,  for  the  best  account  of 
the  Burning  of  Land  for  Manure. 

III.  To  RoBBBT  Smith,  of  Burley-on-the-HiU,  near 
Oakham,  Rutlandshire,  the  Prize  of  £20 1  for  the  best 
account  of  the  Management  of  Sheep. 

IV.  To  John  Alobbnon  Clabkb,  of  Long  Sutton, 
Lincolnshire,  tiie  Prize  of  £bO,  for  the  best  Report 
on  the  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,  including  the  Fens  of 
South  linooloshire. 

The  mottos  were  then  announced  of  those  Essays 
which  the  Judges  had  ''  commraiM,''  when  Lord  Port- 
man  expressed  his  sincere  hope  that  the  author  of  the 
commended  Essay  on  the  Burning  of  Land  would  allow 
his  excellent  paper  to  appear  in  the  Journal  of » the  So* 
ciety,  along  with  the  one  to  which  the  Prize  had  been 
awarded;  for,  haviog  perused  both  of  the  Essays  in 
question,  his  Lordship  Uiought  that  their  joint  publica- 
tion would  furnish  very  complete  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation on  that  subject.  Mr.  Pnsey  had  also  the 
pleasure  of  alluding  to  the  excellency  of  all  the  Essays 
competing  for  the  Prize  on  Beet,  any  one  of  which  he 
considered  to  be  well  worthy  of  publication. 

Prizeijbr  JSuayt, — Mr.  Pusey  then  submitted  to  the 
Council  tiie  schedule  of  Prizes  for  next  year ;  the  Essays 
competing  for  them  (agreeably  with  conditions,  to  be 
published  in  the  next  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society) 
to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  first  of 
March,  1848. 

This  schednla  hsYing  been  taken  into  consideration, 
the  following  subjects  and  amounts  of  the  respectiTe 
Prizes  were  finally  agreed  to : — 

£ 

Farming  of  Toirkshire :  North-Riding 50 

:  £sst-Bidiug     50 

:  West-Biding    60 

Fanning  of  Glouceitenhire    60 

Farming  of  Deronshiie  50 


tofCattle    30 

yieofJtivtetaaMtti^  ,, , 20 


Msnagement  of  Grass  Lend  •< 

Hops 

Msnsgement  of  Farm  Hones 

Kemp  

Fleuro-Pneumonis  


.£80 
.  20 
.  20 
.  20 
.   50 


The  Council  decided  that  i^lOO  of  the  £450  placed 
by  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Society,  in  1848,  should  be  appropriated  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  amount  of  Prizes  proposed  hi  the  foregoing 
schedule,  for  Reports  of  the  Farming  in  the  several 
Ridings  of  that  County. 

Northampton  MHting^-LotA  Portman,  Chairman 
of  the  General  Northampton  Committee,  reported  to 
the  Council  the  satisfactory  progress  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee  in  preparation  for  that  Meeting ;  and  the  steps 
they  had  taken  for  obtaining  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission of  Stock  and  Implements  to  the  Show,  and  for 
fJ4HTi'**"g  on  the  beat  arrangement  for  Lectures  or  Dis- 
cussions on  subjects  of  practical  agricultural  interest  to 
the  members  on  that  occasion. 

V9torinary  Charter  and  Oreiif.— The  following  Re- 
port from  the  Veterinary  Grant  Committee  was  read  and 
adopted: — 

1.  "lliat  it  be  leooumendfld  to  the  Council,  that  the  name 
of  the  Society  shall  not  he  UMd  in  the  Petition  for  the 
proposed  Charter;  and  ah(Oi  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
be  requested  to  see  the  Seoetaiy  of  State  for  the  Home 
Depsitment,  and  express  the  wish  of  the  Council,  that, 
hi  the  event  of  any  Chsrter  being  granted  to  sny  psrt  of 
the  Veterinary  I^rofessioo,  the  Society  may  have  the 
power  to  appoint  an  Examiner. 

2.  "That  the  Cwmdl  be  recommended  to  give  notioe  to  the 
Roysl  Veterinary  College,  that  the  Grant  will  cease  at 
Michsdmss,  1848. 

S.  "That  the  Cooneil  be  reeonunended  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  oonsidenition  the 
best  mode  of  eanymg  out  the  ofaoeets  of  the  Sodety,  in  re- 
fersnee  to  the  apfdication  of  Veterinary  Scieooe  sad  Prac- 
tice to  the  Diseases  of  Csttle,  Sheep,  end  Pigs;  and  of 
expending  the  £200  per  sanum,  ^oted  to  those  objects, 
in  the  most  eiBcient  and  satisfikctoiy  manner." 
The  Council  ordered  that  a  copy  of  this  Report  be  for- 
warded by  the  Seeretary  to  the  GoTernors  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College. 

ComUrff  MMHng  of  1848.— The  Report  of  Mr.  Kin. 
der,  Bfr.  Brandreth  Gibbe,  and  Mr.  Browne,  of  their 
personal  inspection  of  the  localities  proposed  in  the 
Yorkshare  District,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Country 
Meetfaig  of  the  Sodety  hk  1848,  having  been  read.  Lord 
Portman;  Sv  John  Johnstone  ;  Mr.  Stanifield;  Mr. 
Thompson;  Mr.  CUto  ;  Colonel  Challoner;  Mr.  Pusey ; 
Mr.  Shaw;  Mr.  Miles;  Mr. Garrett;  Mr.  Brandretii; 
Mr.  Shelley;  Sir  Robert  Price;  and  Mr.  Smith,  se^ 
▼erailjr  staled  to  the  Council  their  Tiews  on  the  gene- 
ral pfjnctples  which,  hi  their  ophiion,  ought  to  regulate 
the  decision  of  the  Council  hi  making  tliehr  selection  of 
a  locality  for  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society.  The 
Council  were  then  fkToured  with  the  attendance  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  as  Deputations  firom  different  parti 
of  tiwYorkshue  District:  namely,  Mr.  Hudson,  M.P. 
(Lord  Mayor  of  York) ;  Sir  John  Simpson ;  Mr. 
D«TiM(TowiiC]e^ofYcirk);  Mr. AUbnq^  iUehvrd. 
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ion ;  Mf .  Jamei  lUditifdwm ;  tf /.  tt.  R.  Tdfte,  If  .P. ; 
Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Aldam,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Gotts  Mr.  H.  C.  ManhaH;  Mr.  John  Rentoni  Mr. 
Edwin  Eddiion ;  Mr.  Tatin  (Mayor  of  Ripon) ;  and  Mr. 
John  Ord ;  who  communicated  such  detailed  local  infor- 
mation respecting  those  parts  of  the  Torkihire  IMstrict, 
with  which  from  fhelf  immediate  residence  they  were 
more  taftlcukrl^  (Kmnected,  is  would  ftimish  to  the 
Council  thel  most  complete  etldence  of  the  respective  ca- 
pabilities of  the  proposed  localities  to  afford  aceommo- 
dation  for  the  members  and  best  promote  the  objects  of 
the  Society.  These  Deputations  recdted  from  the  noble 
Chairman  the  thanks  of  the  Council  for  the  ftiTour  they 
had  done  the  Society  by  theif  attendftnee  dn  that  occa- 
sion, and  the  information  they  had  supplied  In  reference 
to  the  question  then  undef  consideration.  The  Depu- 
tations then  withdrew,  and  the  Conncil  proceeded  to  a 
mature  deliberation  of  the  whole  subject,  pferiously  to 
their  decision  on  the  question;  and  fittidly  resoWed, 
that  the  Citt  or  York  should  be  the  pUioe  of  the 
Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1848.  Mr. 
Hudson,  M.P.  (the  Lord  Mayor),  uul  tiie  other  m^m* 
bers  of  the  Deputation  from  York,  on  their  return  to  the 
Counefl-fOMn,  wefe  inlbnttid  by  iiie  imiUD  Chrintiaii  of 
the  deelilcm  the  Counefl  had  jMt  mide,  lUiflb  they  ex- 
pressed, on  (he  part  of  that  ancient  efty,  their  gr&tifica- 
tion  at  the  reitilt  then  ooniniunlcated  to  them,  and  the 
unanimous  and  cOrdlal  feeling  with  which  every  effort 
would  be  made  by  the  citizens  of  York  to  give  the  So- 
ciety a  hearty  welcome,  and  promote,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  the  success  of  the  Meeting  and  the  national 
ohiieols  ef  the  Soeiety. 

District  for  1851.— The  Council  then  pMoaeded  to 
determtae  Hm  dirtriol  witUa  whkh  Hm  Conatry  Meeting 
of  the  Bodely  sboitld  be  held  In  the  year  1861,  md  de- 
elded,  im  the  inotkm  of  Lord  Porlman,  that  sndi  dis- 
trict should  ooinpriie  tiie  Counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  and  be  derignated  **  The  South* eastern  Dis- 
trict." 

BUetian  qf  Cbtlft<^l/— The  Council  prepared,  pur- 
silantljr  with  the  terms  of  the  Bye-laws  of  the  Society, 
a  list  of  the  25  Membex^  of  CoimeQ  Ibr  the  two  years 
ensuing  the  Northampton  Meeting,  to  be  recommended 
for  tfeetiM  at  the  Oenenl  MMting  OB  Hm  ttod  iMl. 

•Aufiref  &f  AMei.-VTbe  folkitHiig  Gomasittoe  wis  ap« 
pofaited  to  selMt  and  raotfmnlond  from  te  nomliwtk 
mide  by  Members  of  Hm  Soeiefty  at  the  Oflttral  Meitiflg 
«n  the  82nd  msf.f  Hm  Judges  of  Stoek  forthe  North 
ampton  Meeting,  namely  t-^liord  PMatan,  Mr.  SImw, 
jttB.)  Mri  Dmeei  Mr*  BrandreCfa,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

OMir&iid  AfUm^^^Tli^  CamM  hiving  decided 
that,  by  their  19th  Regnlslloii«  m  eaitrated  «r  spayed 
animal  eould  be  allowed  to  enMr  tiie  yard,  Mr.  Shelley 
BignMed  his  taitntiim  of  showing,  agreeably  wttk  that 
deeistei  In  lb*  Sweepatakei  praposed  Ibr  the  Norths 
ampton  Meetings  duly  entlrt  SmtMown  Lambs,  with* 
oat  inchiding  ammigtiiMi  (is  he  had  intended,  shonld 
the  C<mnea  have  pirmittid  him,  indsr  the  sttppoeltion 
that  such  aalmils  Would  have  inertaied  the  inCireil  if 
tiMaxhiUion)miyiieli^limbiof  thil  breed. 


Cottiiea  a  letter  addrSmM  €(»  Mm  bf  Dr.  ThtyhAr,  ex* 
pressfaig  his  wish  to  rerigntiie  appointment  of  CooMltiBg 
Chemist  to  tiie  Society,  on  Che  sole  gronnd  that  Ins  otiicr 
engagements  so  entirely  occupied  hie  time  and  attention, 
as  to  prevent  his  dne  attendanoe  at  the  Meetings  of  flw 
CottncO,  or  the  duties  of  the  appointment  in  qnestioa. 
He  expressed,  however,  his  hope  that,  as  one  of  the 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Sodety,  he  should  still  bate 
it  in  his  power  to  render  his  best  servioss  from  time  to 
time,  as  csHed  upon,  in  promoting  the  obfeeea  of  tiie 
Society,  fyr  whose  welnre  he  euteftidned  (ne  deepest  in- 
terest. The  Council,  in  iecepting  this  resignation,  or- 
dered a  vote  of  their  bdst  thanks  to  be  eonteyod  to  Dr. 
Playfair  fbr  the  Valuable  services  he  had  already  i^endered 
to  the  Society  as  their  Consulting  Chemist,  aeoompanied 
with  an  expKSsfon  of  their  regret  that  tiie  Soeiety  shoaU 
lose  his  valuable  aid  b  that  capadty.  The  Coundl  tlien  or. 
dered  that,  at  the  next  Monthly  Council,  tiie  q[aeBtioa  of 
filling  up  the  vacsncy  thns  ocMsioned  shouM  lie  taken 
into  o6nsideration. 

Local  Prizes.'-Mr,  Brandreth  gave  notioe  that,  at 
the  next  monthly  Council,  he  should  move  tlie  con- 
sideration of  the  propriety  of  devoting  the  jf350,  left 
out  of  the  / 450  placed  it  the  disposal  ot  the  Sodety  by 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  to  spedile  priies  to 
be  given  within  Uie  Yorkshire  district  In  1848. 

Wh€eiSuhioil  (fultivator.— The  Hon.  R.  H.  CHne, 
M.P.,  fivoured  the  Council  with  an  account  of  the  vhed 
subsoil  cultivator  he  had  employed  with  so  mueh  advan- 
tage.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  whed,  about  3|  feet  in 
diameter,  Aimlshed  on  its  outside  rim  with  curved  spiket 
(in  pairs) :  these  enter  the  ground  nine  Inches  below  the 
plough,  which  the  Wheel  subsoil  IbUows  drawn  by  two 
horses  ;  end  on  coming  up  thi  spikes  elev  tiieaaadves. 
He  had  submitted  the  operation  of  this  implement  to  the 
best  practical  farmers  in  his  ndghboufhood,  mid  they 
highly  approved  it.  He  had  ordered  anotiier  to  be  akade, 
which  he  would  submit  to  the  Council  at  a  f^atare  ooeet- 
Ing.  It  failed  in  rocky  ground,  bit  In  graTd  and  lotms 
it  answered  admirably. 

American  Stove  and  (^Mng  Apparatw.^^Mr.  Pury 
ftivoured  the  members  with  an  opportunity  of  inepecting 
In  the  library  the  operation  of  this  stove,  and  its  eapa- 
bHities  as  an  apparatus  for  cooking  a  great  anmtter  of 
dishes  at  the  sami  time  with  a  small  consumption  of  f^L 

Stet»ardM.-^On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brafidretb,  Mr. 
Brandreth  Gibbs  was  appointed  Director  of  tf^e  show ; 
Mr.  Druee,Mr.  Pym,  and  Mr.  Kinder,  Stevrafda  of  the 
Cattie  Yard ;  and  Mr.  Miles,  Mr.  Shdley,  and  Mr. 
Thompson,  Stewards  of  the  Implement  Department,  at 
the  Northampton  Meeting. 

The  Ohdrman  infbrmed  the  Co«ndl  of  tiM  eoncara  Idt 
by  thdr  President,  the  Barl  of  Egmoiit,  thai  be  was  un- 
avoidably absent  from  thdr  Meeting  if  that  day.  Tbe 
Coundl  then  a^jounied  to  Wednesday,  tiie  12th  inet. 


A  weekly  Council  was  hdd  at  tiie  Soeiity'i  Honse 
in  Hinover-square  on  Wedneadiyf  tha  12lh  af  May: 
preamit  the  Barl  of  Egmont,  PiiSidMit,  la  tim  Adr ;  Sir 
John  JihBitono,  Bmt.,  M.F.  i  Ms.  Almiik  t  Mr.  T. 
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Raymond  J3tt^ef$  Mf .  J.  lUyihmid  Baj<k6f  $  Mr.  O. 
Raymond  Barker  *,  Colonel  Challoner ;  Mr.  Commerdl ; 
Mr.  Fbley ;  Mr.  Faller ;  Mr.  Olelg ;  Mr.  HoUand ;  Mr. 
Kinder ;  Colonel  Mac  DonaH ;  Mr.  Miles,  M.F.  *  Mr. 
Perkins ;  Mr.  Pntland ;  Profeaaor  SeweU ;  Mr.  Shaw, 
jnn. ;  Mr.  Slaney  $  Rer.  W.  Stephens ;  Mr.  Bmce 
Stopfbrd ;  Mr.  T.  Tnmer ;  Mr.  T.  R.  Tweed,  and 
Proftasor  Way. 

AMk€  Chvir.^Mr.  William  Taylor,  F.L.9.,  of  314, 
Regent-atreet,  London,  harlng  commnnicated  to  the 
Council  at  a  former  Meeting  a  statement  relating  to  the 
Trifblium  hffbridumy  or  Alsike  Clover,  the  attention  Of 
the  Members  on  the  present  occasion  was  called  to  the 
following  particulars  contained  in  that  communication: — 
The  |)lattt  is  indigenous  in  Sweden,  where  It  has  been 
cnitiyated  in  the  native  pastures  of  that  country  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  and  has  in  some  cases  been  known  to 
grow  to  the  height  of  fire  feet,  although  in  England  it 
attailis  6nly  that  of  two  feet.  Hie  root  is  fibrous,  and 
the  heads  globular.  The  plant  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance  to  the  White  than  to  the  red  clover ;  and  although 
its  stems  are  recumbent,  they  do  not  root  into  the  soil 
like  those  of  the  white  clover ;  in  short,  it  may  be  de- 
scribed  as  a  "  f^V  white  clover,  with  flesh-coloured 
flowers.  The  first  sample  of  seed  received  by  Mr.  Taylor 
was  collected  by  Swedish  peasants  from  their  pastures, 
and  sent  to  him  by  Professor  Ranch  in  the  year  1836. 
This  sample  was  in  husk,  and  mixed  with  various  other 
Swedish  grass-seeds.  In  1838  a  doubt  was  raised 
whether  the  Alsike  clover  was  a  hybrid  between  the 
white  and  red  clovers,  or  a  distinct  natural  species,  when 
it  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  ot  Professor  Don,  who 
pronounced  it  to  be  the  latter.  The  plant  yields  two 
mowings  annually.  Linnteua  observed  the  Alsike 
clover  growing  in  poor,  bare,  obdurate  clays,  in  the 
Morea,  where  no  other  plant  could  be  made  to  vegetate ; 
and  yet,  under  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  this 
clover  flourished  with  an  Uncommon  degree  of  luxuri- 
ance, and  yielded  shoots  as  tender  and  succulent,  al- 
though not  so  abundant,  as  if  reared  in  the  most  richly 
manured  fields.  Micheli  mentions  the  plant  as  growing 
in  open  ritnations  on  a  clayey  soil,  and  as  being,  in  his 
opinion,  worthy  of  cultivation.  Sturm  says  it  is  found 
in  Holland,  and  that  he  tried  its  cultivation  along  with 
that  of  a  great  number  of  other  clovers  placed  under  the 
same  circumstances,  and  that  thft  result  convinced  him 
that  there  is  no  other  kind  of  dovtr  equal  to  it  for  the 
purposes  of  feeding  oaltle.  Ehrharl  also  refers  to  it  as  a 
plant  in  his  time  bill  Utile  not&otd,  but  well  worthy  of 
trial  by  itrmcrt,  on  aoeonnt  of  its  abwEidant  orop  and  its 
▼alue  as  fbod  for  oxen  and  sheep*  Mr.  Taylor  eon. 
eludes  his  pqMT  with  tiie  following  ohsenrationa  i— "  If 
the  soil  is  in  good  oondition,  a  field  of  this  olover  wiU 
last  many  years  in  priaif;  but  every  othar  ymr,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  bring  on  a  modarate  ooat  of  maanra. 
By  this  means  the  future  cropSf  and  the  duration  of 
the  plants  in  health  and  vBgonr^  will  be  greatiy  increased. 
The  red  clover  will  last  only  two  yean  in  perfection, 
and  often,  if  the  soil  be  eoldasid  moitt,  tttarly  half  of  the 
plants  will  rot,  and  in  the  aMMldyMt  bald  plaoea  will  be 
found  in  every  part  Of  MfiaMf  bwldes  that  in  Septem. 


ber  and  OoMfMr  ttUiy  6M{M  wnwt  MM  artf  umH  in  oqb' 
sequence  of  the  heavy  raltts  during  that  perk>d}  while  tii# 
Alsike  clover,  ah  fha  oMtrary,  ripening  lH  seed  mueh 
sooner,  and  tfontiming  in  vigour  mneh  longer,  mueii 
risk  and  expense  are  avoided,  «nd  a  large  profit  aoeord- 
faigly  MOfnei.  Further,  when  Urfs  plant  k  •ntfa  ettab- 
lished,  it  will  remain  ler  a  great  numt  ytfin  in  fall 
vigour,  and  produce  annually  a  great  qutfitity  of  herbage 
of  etedleftt  quality.  The  prttdpd  dlfferenoe  I  have 
suggested  between  feeding  eloter  off  on  the  land,  and 
eonsuniitg  It  in  a  grosn  Matoi  to  this  ?  ft9  qtllok  growth 
of  the  grass  after  mowing  shadea  the  gf onndf  and  preventa 
the  sun  from  exhiffing  the  molsfirre  of  IM  land  so  much 
as  it  would  hift  done  if  fed  bate  j  and  eonseqiunitly,  after 
mowing,  the  grass  eMitinnes  to  grow  with  vigour,  and  as 
soon  ai  one  crop  is  off,  andther  beglfls  to  spring  np ;  on 
the  oontrary,  when  eattie  feed  It,  they  freqnentiy  destroy 
as  mudh  as  they  eat,  beaidet  bntiibig  liie  neeka  of  the 
roots  with  their  feet,  and  thus  preventing  the  clover  from 
growing  up  ao  freely  aa  it  daaa  irflar  a  oloaa  mrt  by  the 
seytha.  In  hot  waither^  too*  the  eomoiott  sesMm  Ibr 
feeding  off  0kiter,thofilaftaMgeD0faUy  ao  tronMaaomo 
to  tho  oatOe*  thatin  ordar  to  hnmh  thorn  off  the  animalB 
arOoonttaaaUy  rvaning  tmtA  hadga  to  hedges  and  tbna 
oeeaidoniog  m  iHOneeivable  aaaoimt  •#  iq^ttty  to  the 
crepi  bmwhanMtoatoUaondyMrda,  thoyareOMrain 
the  ahada,  aona— so  qn&otly,  and  withoni  wsaOa,  tiio 
n^lo  of  what  ia  given  Ihoas*  and  tiiriva  bettor  aooofd* 
higly.  TbahaaCnioAodofdiBpaifaigofthoAiaikaelover 
amp  la  oMiar  by  noting  it  §at  hayi  entting  il  oooa* 
sionatty  as  grOed  food  for  diffsrssrt  khid  of  Uva  atook,  or 
feedttog  it  down  with  oaon,  shaspf  or  otiier  animala*  By 
the  first  mode,  akrge  gnwitity  «f  hay  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  working  honaamaf  be  piodnead  with  but  little 
expenae  or  trouUai  in  tiiia  oaae,  however,  the  orop 
shonIA  be  mown  aa  aoon  aa  moat  of  the  heada  are  hi  fMl 
bloom,  and  before  they  btgfai  to  tnm  brown  and  die 
away  t  the  moat  proper  time  may  be  known  by  attend*- 
ifig  to  the  foliago  on  the  lower  part  of  the  plants ;  when 
the  lenvea  torn  yellow,  deeoy,  ssid  drop  off,  the  efop 
should  bo  eat  aa  soon  aa  poasible«  for  by  standing  longer 
the  plants  will  loio  morO  at  the  bottom  than  it  oan  gafai 
at  the  top«  Tho  erop  naually  attoina  fhia  stato  some 
time  abottt  the  mlddlo  of  Joiie,  and  It  ia  always  the 
beef  pfOotioo  to  cot  it  Mifaer  eariy  than  late,  aa 
by  tOflsatatai  oa  the  gtownd  tiio  plants  lose  their 
head*  and  lowat  looioai  beeomo  hard^  exhausted,  and 
reduood  III  todki  Odd  tftor  mowing  are  kwgef  fat 
sending  up  now  ahoota  and  hi  oAMing  good 
herbago.  Ite  period  for  pirtttng  k  tho  aeed  ahonid  ba 
reg^flilad  by  the  OMthod  in  wUoh  the  bnafaiese  Is  per. 
fomedf  and  tho  tlews  of  tho  ooltivator.  When  the 
Alsiko  olover  Is  sown  witiiottt  orope  of  any  other  klnd^ 
the  woft  may  bo  osaonted  any  time  between  M aroh  and 
tho  loiter  end  of  Angoat  i  bnt  with  eom.  It  mnat  depend 
on  the  Moson  #idi  orop  U  sown.  The  qoantiOy  of 
AUfliO  OlOtof«MOd  fiquh!ed  lo  from  lOttWi  to  lOlba.  per 
aoM  $  Oil  eftfent  of  orop  tiial  will  pfodnoe  mony  tone 
ttiflhally  of  green  horiiigo,  independenfly  of  a  supply  <rf 
toed.  Thofe  H  BO  pkm  10  wen  adopted  for  tranaplanl* 
tog  10  ttdf  aoveff  foif  II  ttty  bo  token  1^  M  tho  oqdffi^ 
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ti4m  of  two  or  three  ywn,  and  planted  ha  another  gitoa- 
tion.  The  plant  when  tiken  up  is  merely  divided,  and 
the  fibrous  rooti  cut  a  little  witii  a  pmnrng-kniib ;  so 
that  a  fanner  need  never  be  at  a  loei  for  a  crop  of  clover. 
I  have  myidf  about  twenty  roda  of  AlaiVe  clover,  which 
has  been  sown  ever  sfaioe  1840,  and  is  now  looking  as 
well  as  ever.  It  has  been  cultivated  on  an  extensive 
scale  in  SnlTolk  and  m  Essex  ;  and  Mr.  Barrett,  of 
Wicksn,  near  Stoney-Stratford,  in  Bnckinghamshire, 
has  sevenl  acres  of  it  growing  upon  a  very  poor  stiff 
loam.  The  Alsike  clover  does  not  snffer  from  the 
severest  froste,  nor  is  its  Iblisge  beared  by  their  in- 
flnenoe ;  fteesing  weather  befaig  found  shnply  to 
ioapend  the  growth  of  the  plant  Its  propagation  admits 
of  great  extension ;  and  it  will  flourish  on  the  most  bar- 
ren land,  where  Tory  few  grasses  will  scarcely  grow  at 
all,  producing  a  heavy  crop  of  seed,  and  affording  an 
abundance  <tf  nutritious  herbage  for  horses,  oxen,  and 


MSfeettmeoM  OtmmmnieMiiami.  ■—  The  Dnke  of 
OrsAon  favoored  the  Council  with  a  statement  of  the 
satisfaetory  results  attending  the  adminiBtration  of  a  re* 
medy  proposed  for  Flenro-Fneumonia  amongst  stock, 
fai  the  "  Farmers' Almanac"  of  the  present  year.— Mr. 
Crame,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  of  Shrewsbury,  reported, 
through  Professor  SeweU,  the  result  of  his  inquiiies  mto 
the  nature  of  tiie  cases  of  Pienro-Pnemnonia  communi- 
cated to  the  Council  at  a  former  meetmg,  by  Viscount 
HUl.— Mr.  Soul,  of  Garrtang,  traiMmitfeed  a  plan  he 
had  found  advantageous  for  a  Cottager's  Cooking  Stove, 
whieh  required  fuel  to  the  amount  of  only  41d.  per  vreek 
inprioeto  etbct  its  objects.  Ccdonel  Chalioner  thought 
it  would  be  useless  to  recommend  any  stove  in  which 
dieet  iron  was  the  piinoipel  snhstanee  employed  hi  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  fire  and  smoke.  He  had  bun- 
self  (Ureeted  to  be  constructed,  for  some  of  his  cottage- 
tenants,  a  simple  arrsngement  for  a  fire-plaoe,  whieh 
had  been  found  very  usefol  for  keepmg  the  food  of  the 
fomily  in  a  hot  state,  without  inconvenience  or  iiqnry,  for 
several  hours.  This  plan  oonsisted  hi  makmg  the  bed  of 
the  flre.]^aoe  hoUow  and  capadons,  by  means  of  a  cast- 
hron  pkte  the  sise  of  the  mtended  fire-plaoe,  and  about  an 
faieh  thiek.  This  iron  pkte  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
fire-plaee,  and  on  it  the  foel,  whether  consistuig  of  coals, 
eoke,  turf,  or  wood,  was  burnt.  Its  forther  edge  rested 
agahist  the  boek  of  die  chhnney,  while  ite  two  ends  were 
supported  by  three-eoune  brick-work  on  esch  side ;  a 
dieet-hnon  door  In  front  oompleted  the  arrangement  An 
oven  or  hot  chamber  was  thus  obtafaied  below  the  fire, 
sU  faidies  deep  and  about  two  foot  S4iuare,idiich  formed, 
at  ^  tiiflfaig  ooet,  a  oonvenient  receptacle  for  keephig  the 
dfainer  of  a  labouring  man,  or  of  his  family,  warm  and 
oomfortable  for  a  considerable  tune.  It  was  sulBcienay 
hot  for  this  purpose,  but  not  for  cooUng  the  victuals  in 
the  first  faistanoe,  or  for  affecting  their  quality  afterwards 
by  diarring  or  dryhig  them  up.— Mr.  Hudson,  of 
Cestleaore,  presented  a  man  of  compactly  mtertwhied 
fibrous  Tooto  of  an  ash  tree,  taken  from  an  underdndn 
on  iht  turn  of  Mr.  Bdbert  Leamon,  of  Whifewell,  near 
Beepham,  Norfolk,  and  which  had  so  completely  filled  up 
Ae  tile  taito  which  it  had  intndnoed  itself,;as  to  stop  tiie 


drain.  Colonel  Blac  Douali  had  knomi  tiw  fibiea  from 
roota  of  the  elm  inainnate  themselves  in  a  similar  asanner 
into  drains,  and  impede  or  entirely  prevent  their  actka. 
Mr.  Putland  cited  the  instance  of  such  roota  from  tna 
in  the  churchyard  at  Bye,  in  Sussex,  entering  into  the 
oellars  of  the  houses  In  a  tough  and  Strang  state  of 
growth,  and  causing  mudi  trouble  and  inoonvenienoe.^ 
Mr.  Longcake  transmitted  from  Marypoety  Cumber- 
land, a  paper  containing  hia  new  themry  of  ^egetibk 
physiology.— Mr.  Culveihouse  stated  his  inability  ti 
prepare  and  supply  in  due  time  this  spring  tiie  reqai- 
site  quantity  of  hia  deal  oempoet  for  the  model  experi- 
ment  on  the  growth  of  turnips  proposed  by  Mr.  Miki» 
M.P. 

The  Council  havmg  ordered  tikeir  thanks  lor  thcR 
communications,  a^ioumed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rsf  • 
mond  Barker,  over  Wednesday,  to  the  26th  tnet 


The  annual  meeting  was  hdd  on  Saturday,  Kay  22,  it 
the  house  of  the  society  in  Hsnover-square.  The  Eari  of 
Egmont  presided.  The  Earl  of  Tarboroug|i  having  boa 
chosen  president,  and  the  trustees  snd  Tioe-presidaCi 
re-elected  to  their  offices,  Messrs.  C.  Baraett,  J.  Boed, 
A.  Hamond,  B.  B.  Harv^,  J.  E.  Demsoa,  M.P.,  md 
the  Hon.  Capt.  Henry  Howard,  M.P.,  irero  elected  bj 
ballot  members  of  the  counefl,  and  the  remainder  of  Ae 
oouncQ  re-elected.  Mr.  Hudson,  the  seootary,  thn 
read  the  following  :— 

BEPOBT. 

The  Council  have  to  report  that  alnoe  the  last  GenenI 
Meeting  of  the  Society  in  December,  they  haTohad  thor 
attention  particnUrly  directed  to  the  foUovrfaig  gcnoi 
subjecta  of  inquiry,  vis.  :— 
I.  Finances, 
11.  Country  Mbktinos, 

III.   DiSBASBS  OF  CaTTLB   GBNSnAXl.T, 

IV.  Analysis  of  Ashbs  of  Plants. 
At  tiiat  time  the  funded  property  of  the  Society  coa- 
sisted  of  £7t(m  Stock;  it  has  now  been  r«i»d  br 
further  investmente  of  capital  to  the  amount  of  JtS^ 
Stock  ;  since  the  same  date  the  sum  of  ^£3,671  hm 
been  received  on  account  of  annual  Subecriptiosis  wd 
Life  Compositions,  of  which  £487 
paid  up  on  account  of  former  years, 
rears,  however,  amounting  to  £3,8< 
paid:— 

1848  ....  £481 

1844  ....   858 

1845  ....  1;B58 

1846  ....  1^17 
In  order  to  oifor  hicreased  foeHities  to 
payment  of  their  subscriptions,  the 
have  made  arrangemente  for  their  «ftlitHiffn  vriOin  ihi 
range  of  the  London  District  During  tfie  last  MF- 
year,  45  Members  have  died,  140  have  been  atevck  sf 
tiie  list,  and  147  new  Memben  have  been  ebeted.  Ha 
Society  now  oonsiste  of  i 

91  LifeGovmort. 
105  AmiBsl  Oof films, 

607  life  Hsmbsn.  I 

5478  Amraal  Msmbsn,  ' 

20  Honofsiy 


of 
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mMkiDg  a  total  of  6,391  memben.  The  Finanee  Com- 
mittee will  lay  before  (be  Memben  a  statement  of  the 
account!  of  the  Society  for  the  half  year  ending  on  tlie 
31st  of  December  last,  as  andtted,  agreeably  with  the 
bye-laws»  on  the  21st  instant,  by  the  Anditors  elected 
on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  ha^e  reoeif ed  from  the  authoritiea  of 
Northampton,  the  liberal  subscription  of  jf  1,200,  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety to  be  held  in  that  town  in  the  month  of  July  next; 
and  on  account  of  the  well  known  position  of  North- 
ampton, its  central  situation,  and  the  ready  access  to  it 
from  erery  part  of  theoountry,  there  is  erery  reason  to 
expect  a  numerous  assemblage  of  Tisitors.  From  the 
circumstance  of  a  larger  number  of  implements  having 
been  entered  for  this  meethig  than  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, and  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  Tery  extenaiTe  appli* 
cations  daily  making  by  intended  exhibitera  for  entries 
of  stock,  tiie  Council  anticipate  a  most  gratifyfaig  exhi- 
bition in  each  of  the  departments  of  the  show.  The  local 
authorities  of  the  town  are  engaged  in  making  ef  ery 
arrangement  for  the  comfort,  oonTenience,  and  economy 
of  the  visitors  expected  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  di- 
rectors  of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  hare 
signified  their  willmgness  to  promote,  by  every  means 
within  their  power,  the  convenience  of  the  Society  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  public  generally  during  the 
period  of  the  meeting. 

The  Council  have  decided  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huxtable 
should  be  requested  to  fkvour  the  Members,  on  the 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  week  of  meeting,  with  a  state- 
ment introductory  to  a  practical  discussion  on  die  sob* 
ject  of  the  Growth  of  Turnips  by  means  of  artificial  ma- 
nures, the  particular  combination  of  manure  best  adapted 
for  particnkr  cases,  and  the  readiest  mode  of  detecting 
adulterations  in  tiie  general  preparations  now  so  gene- 
rally on  sale ;  and  that  Professor  Way  should  also  be 
requested  to  favour  the  Members  on  the  same  occasion 
with  a  Scientific  Outline  of  the  conditions  affecting  the 
growth  of  the  turnip,  and  a  chemical  explanation  of  the 
action  of  the  different  manures  employed.  The  Council 
have  further  decided  that  on  the  Wednesday  evening  in 
tiie  week  of  meeting,  Mr.  Thompson  should  be  requested 
to  favour  the  members  with  a  statement,  introductory  to 
a  practical  discussion,  on  the  comparative  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  thick  and  thin  sowing  of  wheat 
The  Coundl  have  no  doubt  that  the  discussion  of  these 
important  topics  will  kad  to  the  communication  of  many 
Taluable  results  of  practical  experience.  The  Council 
have  decided  to  hold  the  Country  Meeting  for  the  York- 
shire District  in  the  year  1848,  at  the  City  of  York;  and 
they  have  defined  the  district  of  the  Country  Meeting  of 
1851  to  be  that  comprising  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Sur- 
rey, and  Sussex. 

The  Coundl  have  decided  to  discontinue,  after  Mi- 
chaelmas 1848,  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  j^OO 
per  annum  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College;  and  to 
appoint  a  Committee  to  recommend  the  best  means  of 
improving  tiie  Veterinary  Art,  in  ite  special  application 
to   the  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Rgs,  conform- 


ably with  the  eighth  olqeet  indicated  in  the  charter  of 
the  Society. 

Professors  Way  and  Ogston  having  conducted  the  im- 
portant chemical  investigation  confided  to  them,  on  the 
inorganic  substances  which  are  found  oonstantiy  to  occur 
in  the  constitation  of  plantsj  their  report  of  the  results 
obtained  during  their  research  has  been  made  known 
through  the  medium  of  the  Society's  Jmtmal  t  and  they 
are  still  actively  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  their  ar- 
duous task.  The  Council  eamestiy  hope  that  those 
Members  of  the  Society  who  have  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  the  purpose  will  avail  themselves  of  the  strildng 
fects  adduced  in  that  communication,  and  endeavour  to 
ascertein,  by  actual  trial,  the  practical  value  of  the  in- 
organic elemente  essentially  required  by  cereal  crops  to 
complete  their  growth  under  the  most  fevourable  cireum- 


The  Council  have  the  liatisfection  of  witnessing  In 
every  direction  the  beneficial  effecte  resulting  from  the 
operations  of  the  Society,  in  the  increased  energy  with 
which  all  parties  interoted  in  sgricultural  pursuits  con- 
cur in  thdr  efforts  to  advance,  as  the  nudn^ring  of 
national  prosperity,  a  sound  and  scientific  sgrieultarBl 
praetice,  combined  with  every  availaUe  means  by  wUdi 
tiie  produce  of  the  land  may  be  most  abundantiy,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  economically,  increased. 
By  order  of  the  Council, 

Jamus  HuDsoiv,  Stertimy. 

Ltmaon,May2h  1847. 

The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hercy, 
seconded  by  Sir  R.  P.  Jodrell,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Col.  Challomur  having  read  the  half-yearly  account 
of  the  finance  committee,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  having 
been  passed  to  the  auditors,  which  was  acknowledged  by 
Mr.  Knight  snd  Mr.  Hampden  Turner, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  proposed  a  similar  compli- 
ment to  Lord  Egmont,  who,  he  said,  had  taken  great 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  society.  Some  yean 
since,  it  was  difficult  for  any  gentleman  to  bring  forward 
his  own  experience  in  agricultural  matters.  Tliere  were 
ferms  remarkably  well  cultivated  hi  different  parte 
of  the  country ;  but  new  methods  never  got  very  far 
firom  where  they  were  first  prsctised.  The  formation 
of  the  sodety  had  indeed  eflbcted  what  had  been  de- 
scribed by  one  of  their  presidente  as  mskingagricultnie 
feshionable.  Tliey  had  turned  tiie  attention  of  tenant 
fermers  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil ;  but  nevertheless 
there  was  mndi  to  do;  for  unless  the  landlords  gave 
their  co-operation  it  oonld  not  be  expected  that  the  fer- 
mers would  toke  any  very  grsat  hiterest  in  the  matter. 
The  society  had  been  a  great  benefit  to  the  country  at 
large ;  and  so  long  as  it  continued  to  have  the  support 
of  the  tenant  fermers,  and  that  of  such  gentiemen  as 
were  present  that  day,  he  did  not  doubt  that  it  would 
continue  to  prosper. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P., 
with  regard  to  the  agricultural  collie  of  Cirencester,  the 
chairman  acknowledged  the  compliment  which  had  been 
paid  hun,  and  the  proceedings  then  cbied. 
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Baktnte  in  the  2uuid«  9f  tbo  fiwkersi  l9l 

July,  1846 , 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary.  Ist 

Jnly,  1646 

DMdendi  on  Stock 

lib  Coapoiition  of  Qovtrnor    » 

life  Clompoiitionof  M0inlNMrs.f.*p»#* 

Annual  Subscription  of  Governors « 

Annual  Subscription  of  Members • 

Sale  of  Journal 

Me  of  Cottage  Thtfili 

lUeaipta  during  tlie  half  yetr,  on  Mooniit 

of  the  Countiy  Maetiogt,  &c ••» 

Duke  of  Northunbcrland'a  Prixei  •••#•# 
Local  Prizes  for  Black-faced  Sheep  ...» 
Local  Prixes  for  Chenot  Sheep 


2564  17  10 


25  19 

110    8 

40    0 

269 
232 


2 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
7  10    1 

1620  10  a 

100    0    0 

35    0    0 

15    0    0 


2760    6 
187    4 


^7948    3    t 

CM i/  C.  B.  Challonkr, 

"^"^\THog,  Raymond  Barker, 


P§lfmenU. 

Permanent  Charges • 

Tittea  and  Rates   

B8tri>lislmMiit  Charges      

Poslsgt and Canisgs  *••• 

AdTertisemeots** #•««• ••• 

Expenses  of  Journal .«•••••• 

Cottage  Tracts 

Prizes 

Duke  of  NorthumberiMi's  first  Piise  ^ . 
Local Prissi for Biask<£ued Sheep    .... 

Local  Prizes  for  Cheviot  Sheep  • 

Payments  during  the  half-year,  on  account 

of  the  Country  Meetings #  • » 

Analysis  of  Ashe^  of  Plants.  • ..  r  •••...  • 

Subscriptions  repaid 

BwdoNv' Traoslirf  •*•••••.*•••.••••• 

MisoeUaneoos  Items • *... 

Balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Bankers,  3l8t 

December,  1846   . .  •  • , 

Balance  m  the  hands  of  the  Seeretary,  8lst 

Deoember,  1846   •«.*,* .«.. 


278  12 

17    1 

405  10 

44  18 

5    4 

1328    1 

11  16 

1312    0 

50    0 

35    0 

15    0 


925  18  2 

120    0  0 

4  0  0 
8    6  6 

5  15  8 

3356    0  8 

}^  19  11 


^7948    3    2 
CiamuMd  and  Audited  tlst  May,  1847. 

rCBAS.TAWKBT, 

Mgn9d<  C.  H.  Turnm, 
iTBOi*  Kjri«HT. 

NEW    MEIIBSRS. 

Mr.  '^inniim  Aldam,  Jonr.,  M.P.,  of  Mekley  Hall, 
near  Doncastsrt  and  Mr.  lliomas  Tamer,  of  Croydon, 
Swrri^,  and  Bageat*stMst»  London  {  wen  daeted 
GoTenozs  of  the  Society. 

The  foUowirtg  new  Msmben  wen  elected  t^ 
Bnnt,  Dr^flydncy  CeMace,  Weodbtty,  Bieter 
BroadhniBt,  'DunBaB  H.,  Biaadiiton,  Woodhndge,  Bnflolk 
Carter,  Thomas  A.,  Mayor  of  lynn,  Norfolk 
Codce,  John  Malsbury,  Towoester,  Northamptomiiixe 
Co6k,  Edward,  Btittferd;  fit  Mary,  Dedham,  Baaex 
Cook,  William,  jua,  Orto%  EoweU,  Kattniig,  NsitiMaq«on 
Cottle,  William,  Chen^  Court,  Box,  Watshiie 
Guillomieaq,  Jacob,  Tinckenhmn,  liCddleaez 
Eckley,  Bichard,  Darlington  Pbux,  Bath 
Edmesto^  Sob«^  Chatton  Park,  Woeler,  NorthunhedMBd 
Foulkes,  John  Joodyn,  Erimtt,  Denbigh,  North  Wales 
HatriNn,  John,  Bmnmeilands,  Kendal,  Westmordaod 
Haikea,  Dsrid,  Maae,  KMtsfsrd,  Ohsalne 
^bert,  WaahiMTton.  BiUon  Gnagi^  Bxigbgr«  Warwick 
Hill,C6loiiel,'n^CasikvBaw^ 


Saney,  Hawy;  I^msdM,  f 

Lttmoo,  BoberL  Whitwdl,  B«phaai,  NoiColk 

l4^h,  Richard,  Pox  Hall,  Owestnr,  Salop 

Lngar,  Henry,  Hengrave,  Bmy  Bt.  Edmnada,  I 

JaartBf  Peter,  Gbuham,  CaiHiboy 

Heir,  Heniy,  TonstaO,  Newcastle^  StafbidihiaB 

Parkinson,  Captain  Charles  Augostos,  CUftoo  ViUas,  Maid* 

Vale 
Pulver,  Thmut,  BroDgbtoii,  Kettenng 
Bawsoo,  Charles,  Wardale  Hall,  WhitahaTcn 
Richards,  Thomas  Wright,  Glendon  Lodge,  Kettering,  If  evtlt- 

auipitonihiie 
Ston^  PMdokk,  HkhMi,  Bochester,  Kent 
Taylor,  Frederick,  Woroester  Pari^  Evell,  Stnxey 
Thomas,  Edward  DaWd,  Walfidd  House,  Btdlth,  8.W. 
Tuphofane,  Thomas,  HomcsBtle,  lincolnsfain 
—       —    Lord,  Weitiy  Hail,  Miiftdrl,  Ya 


RBPORT  OF  AN  BXPBRIMBNT 
SraCIAL  MANURES,  A8  APPLIED  TO 
THE  GROWTH  OF  TURNIPS  IN  TBE 
SUMMER   OF   1846. 

gBAJ^-Bg  3ARgj.AY,  9$^i  BVftT  Mll.h, 


Srai,»-lM  rnM|ili«ief  iHth  yotr  HHjBsst»  I  b^  to  pi*. 
asQk  yoft  uritb  a  report  of  Iho  expnimoDlss  mode  vitk 
special  manarss  for  the  growth  of  tami|psv  on  yow 
esta^  daring  the  last  summer. 

In  order  that  the  nature  of  the  serera!  expenmeatR 
may  be  the  better  understood,  and  consngwenHy  a.  mam 
correct  estimate  formed  of  their  digsfst  rsenUi,  I  vil 
state  as  briefly  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  boQ,  die 
course  of  croppmg  which  it  had  prerionsly  nndergoBc, 
and  ttie  preparatory  cultiTation  ofthe  land  for  tke  crop ; 
together  with  eny  otiier  attsndaat  dsvnpHlMoes  wUsk 
may  serre  to  aliaatnite  tho  ovkjoot. 

The  nstara  of  the  soil  in  ^uoslion,  is  a  UgHt  blowing 
sand,  very  shallow,  with  a  considerable  ^nantity  of  nib- 
bly  surface  stones,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  sandstone  roA. 
In  point  of  quality,  I  b^ere  I  am  jnattded  ia  soyteg,  it 
is  skSost  as  poor  as  any  lend  fen  Hie  ooonfty  of  Smnef» 
The  psfft  of  the  hrm  shoosn,  m  wUflh  tte  triol  took 
p]aoi»  w»s  «  field  of  ten  soras  in  eMot/  and  old  ky  of 
three  ynam  standingi  the  Uw  oonune&cuy  immediateiy 
after  a  crop  of  oats.  The  land  was  broken  up  with  the 
plough  ss  deep  as  It  was  poadblslo  go,  in  tbe  nntemn 
of  1645.  In  te  foUowing  April,  the  Wad  waa  sgak 
pkniglied,  in  eai  enody  opposite  dlwnHon  to  Hoit  teksn 
k  the  wtiipin*  The  plongh  wss  never  %ntn  need,  tht 
onldTstioa  beii^  completed  by  the  use  of  Biddd's  scari- 
fier ;  the  couch  and  roots  of  the  grasses  were  collected 
by  Grant's  lever  horse  rake,  some  small  pert  of  whkh 
was  burnt  on  Hie  land  fcr  tiM  sake  of  otpdBlion,  and 
the  leoMdniflg  fraster  portioa  OMted  to  the  ywdn. 

Vwm  the  badcwnrdoess  of  the  aeesws,  ond  tbe  Mki- 
oUoiihr  of  work  which  neoesssrUy  attmdg  sn  exteoare 
breadth  of  tomips,  tiie  sowing  was  delayed  till  the 
twenty-second  and  twenty-third  of  July.  The  oeed  and 
manurt  were  deported  by  a  ditB  aaamiCMteied  by 
Smyth,  of  Snilblk,  worked  by  two  honss,  driUh^  tins 
rows  at  eighteen  inohes  ^Mft  ot  oieh  hwasdlH,  The 
Idnd  of  seed  the  <<  red  round." 

The  field  was  diyided  into  ten  portions,  oontainh^  aa 
aoohiMchi  hntowiwgtosoiMportoftheiBUBueaot 
being  sufficiently  dry  to  work  onite  properly,  the  di. 
visions  first  made  were  necessarily  alterea,  wldfch  wfll 
account  for  there  being  but  nkie  portions  i 
below. 

IhoiooubjoiBntdbukr  ttstwit  of  thg  > 
and  kind  of  s»«uire  HViwdfoasdiportioar 
with  the  cost  of  each,  and  also  the  weight  of  tihe  whole 
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600 

■ndwbuqmt  to  tiie  fowinf , 


prodflfle  per  aer««    It  ih<mldbeobwr?idtf»ttfaiiiieU|  ffiimTition,boliipwi^ 
wu  as  nearly  aa  poaaible  of  utiform  4110%;  and  the  |  on  aU  parta  exaeUy  ilike. 
A  Ftodenlar  of  die  qnantkj  and  deaeription  of  Draaainga  applied  for  the  Qtowth  oi  Tnmipa,  on  the  Ten  Acre 
ptoceof  Land  at  Merriden  1  with  the  coat  of  each  kind,  and  the  weight  of  the  pioduce  per  acre. 


Detcriptioiifl  of 

the  dressings 

applied. 


Qnaetity  of  each  land  used, 
with  their  xetpectiTe  costs. 


Coat  per 
statute 


Weightoffdots|W< 
per  statute 
aoe. 


etffateftops 
ndtailBper 


Total  weight 

of  prodnoe  per 

statute  aeie. 


a.  r.  pb 
I  0  0 


CniahadboiMS 

Tuif  ashes 


£  a.  d. 

ahash.boiias9s.6d«  10    0 
la   «  aahes^atSd.  0    6    8 


16    8 


£  a.  d. 


I    6    8 


9   1 


8   20 


srrrss 


100 


Croahed  bones 
Turf  ashes 
Nitntesoda 
Nitrate  potash 


8  bush,  bones  2s.  6d.  10  0 

16   „   ashes Q    6  8 

4evt.8oda,atfl8s.  0  11  6 

{cvt.  potash  88a..  0  16  6 

'214  • 


Bli    8 


10   1    1    90 


8   0    14 


18    I   ft  84 


1  080 


Crushed  bones  dis^ 
8olvedinsulph.Bcid 
TuiflMhea 
African  guano 


4bvsh.honea...,  0  10  0 
841bs.aaid.atR,  0  7  0 
18  bush,  ashes ... .  068 
Icirtguano8/.l0s.  0    8    6 


1  12    S 


1    7    1 


12   0   2   24 


3    1    2   24 


15    2    1    20 


1  080 


Cmiiied  bones  die- 
solvedinsulph.8ad 
'nufashei 
African  guano 
Nitimteofsoda 
Nitrate  of  potash 


4  bush,  bones 

84  Iba.  acid,  at  Id.. 
16biish.sshes.... 

1  cwt  gnano  .... 

4cwt.Boda  ...... 

tcwt* potash  .... 


0  10  0 

0    7  0 

0    6  8 

0    8  6 

Oil  6 

0  16  6 

8    0  2 


2  10    814   1    1     4 


5   0    14 


19   1     2    8« 


10  0 


Muidc  of   an  ordl- 

naryhind 
African  guano 
Twf 


8  cart  loads  of  much, 

Bt4s.  1  12  0 

Scwtgoane. 18  8 

20hudi.  aahea....  0    8  4 


I    6  10 


8    5  10 


18   1   2  24 


5   0    0    0 


18    1   3  24 


10  0 


Muck 

African  gnano 
Turf  ashes 
Nitrate  of  soda 
Nitrate  of  potash 


SkMdiofnnwh...  1  12  0 

3  cwt.  guano . . . . .  18  8 

20 bttsU ashes.,..  0    8  4 

lcwt.soda 0  11  6 

{cwtpotaah  ....  0  16  6 


4  18  10 


4  18  10 


18   1   0   10 


4  0  0   16 


17   1   0  98 


1  080 


UxiA 


aelTadinBttlph.acid 
Tnrf  ashes 


81oadaofuuck  , 
4  bush,  bones  . . , 
841ha.add...., 
16  bw 


1  12  0 

0  10  0 

0    7  0 

0    6  8 


2  15    8 


2    6    0 


7   1   !^   26 


8  0   1   20 


10  2   0   18 


1  080 


Muck 

Crushed  bones  dis- 
solTcdinsul^add 
Nitrate  of  soda 
Nitrate  peUsh 
«nfMM 


8  loads  of  muck 
4  bush,  bones  .. 
84  lbs.  add.... 

t  cwt  soda ..,. 
cwtpotedi  .. 


1  12 
0  10 
0  7 
Oil 
0  16 


8  17    6 


8    4  1019   0    0    0 


8    114 


15   1    1     4 


110 


Moeh 

Cmabed  bopeadia* 
seltedinsu]ph.acid 
African  guano 
Tuif  ashes 


Sloadaofaaeck  .. 
4busb. bones  .,.. 
841ba.acid 


l4  cwt  gnano  • . 
18  bosh,  aahea . 


1  18 
0  10 
0  7 
012 
0    8 


8    8    5     2  14    812   1   2   20 

*   By  ttaasnre,  890  beahds  per  acre,  weighing  40  ttw.  per  buihd. 


8   1    8    8  16  8    2    0 


The  weight  of  top  and  tail  per  acre  may  aeem  aowilln  I  membeied  Huit  tho  weighbg  took  pkoe  ^■■■■..-■■»v 
proportion  to  the  weight  m  rooti ;  but  it  nraft  be  ve*  I  after  a  month'a  nnofoally  aerere  weatber,  the  land  being 
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■t  a  considerable  deration,  and  Tery  much  ezpoied. 
The  crop  was  hand-hoed  twice,  and  thrice  horse-hoed. 

On  all  the  portions  where  dissolved  bones  were  used, 
the  plants  came  more  forward  to  the  hoe  than  where  they 
were  not  used ;  but  beyond  this  there  was  not  much  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  different 
psks,  until  ^m  a  month  to  six  weeks  had  elapsed, 
whm  No.  7  began  to  grow  less  rapidly  than  the  rest. 
At  the  end  of  between  seren  and  eight  weeks  No.  1 
began  to  fiOl  off;  and  in  a  few  days  No.  2  followed. 
Further  than  this  difference,  the  eye  could  hardly  detect 
where  the  separation  of  each  kind  of  dresiiing  took  place. 

It  will  doubtless  be  looked  upon  by  some  as  rather  a 
curious  account ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  ia  by  mak- 
ing experiments  such  as  these  we  shall  practically  arrive 
at  that  knowledge  so  much  to  be  desired;  viz.,  the 
specific  dreteing  which  each  crop  reqmre^t  and  haw 
this  shall  be  varied  to  euit  the  difereni  deeeriptione  of 
aoiL 

The  crop  of  turnips,  which,  by  the  bye,  are  con- 
sidered exoeedmgly  good,  are  now  being  fed  off  on  the 
land ;  after  which,  it  will  be  sown  with  mu^er,  oow-grass 
following.  The  growth  of  these  crops  will  be  narrowly 
watched,  and  any  particular  effects  which  may  be  noticed 
will  be  rqported  at  a  future  period. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Pagb. 

Holmwood  Farm,  Dorking ,  Surrep, 
llth  of  February,  1847. 


Reaping  Machines.  —  Much  inquiry  has  been 
made  of  late  as  to  the  progress  we  are  making  in  menu- 
iacturing  reaping-machines  for  the  Canadian  market. 
For  general  information,  we  would  state  that  a  very 
ingemous  person  in  this  city  has  been  engaged  for  the 
past  six  months  in  bringing  to  perfection  an  article 
wUch  combines  all  the  advantages  of  Mc.Cormack's 
machine,  togetlier  with  a  great  many  improvements 
thereon— among  others,  we  may  state  that  it  possesses  in« 
creased  strength,  is  easier  wrought,  the  amount  of  fric- 
tion being  reduced,  &c.,  and  tiiat  each  machine  ia 
warranted  to  reap,  in  a  proper  manner,  with  the  power 
of  two  horses  and  the  aid  of  a  man  and  a  boy,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  acres  of  hmvy  wheat  in  a  day  of  ten  hours. 
The  machines  are  built  for  service ;  and  consequently 
the  very  best  materials  are  employed  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  in  all  cases  they  will  be  warranted  to  the  pur- 
ehaser.  As  they  are  a  very  expensive  article  to  manu- 
fecture,  we  shell  only  build  to  order,  and  therefore 
advise  all  who  are  dmirous  of  purchasing  during  the 
present  season  to  send  fbrward  their  orders  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  only  a  limited  stock  of  suitable  material  has 
been  purchased;  and,  as  we  have  good  reason  confi- 
dently to  anticipate  that  a  very  considerable  number 
will  be  required,  no  delay  should  be  made  in  giving  us 
the  necessary  instructions,  so  as  to  allow  every  justice 
to  be  done  to  the  orders  received.  We  were  instru- 
mental in  importing  last  season  four  reaping  machines 
from  New  York  State,  each  of  which  cost  at  the  factory 
26/.  5s.,  and  duties  and  other  charges  brought  the  price 
up  to  31/.  5s.  The  machines  we  are  having  manufac- 
tured are  better  than  the  imported  machines  in  every 
particular,  yet  we  are  determined  to  sell  them  for  tiie 
very  lowest  price  at  which  they  can  possibly  be  afforded, 
vis.,  20/.  eaoi^payment  being  in  all  cases  required  on 
delivery  at  our  warehouse.  A  machine  such  as  we  are 
manuncturiag,  with  proper  usage,  will  last  from  ten  to 
fifteen  years,  and  wiU,  unless  the  quantity  of  grain  sown 
be  very  great,  be  capable  of  catting  the  grain  of  two  or 
three  fanners ;  so  that  it  would  b«  wisdom  for  neigh- 
bours to  join  together  in  purchasiDg  one  of  them,  by 


I  which  means  the  expense  will  be  trifling  in  compariaoa 
to  the  benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  their  use.  In 
one  establishment  in  New  York  State  500  of  McCor- 

I  mack's  machines  are  in  process  of  being  manufactored ; 

I  and  the  same  firm  built  Isat  season  200,  all  of  which 
found  a  ready  sale  at  the  factory  at  26/.  5s  each.  The 
price  asked  this  year  is  25/.,  and  we  are  informed  by  one 
of  the  proprietors  that  the  demand  for  them  is  likely  to 
be  so  great  that  it  wiUbe  with  great  difficulty  that  it  csn 
be  supplied.  We  have  no  scruple  in  saying  that  tiie 
machines  we  are  getting  built  are  not  only  a  great  im- 
provement upon  any  yet  introduced,  but  that  the  price 
at  which  they  are  offered  is  very  eennderably  ieu, 
which  is  a  most  material  point  for  the  conaideratioii  of 
intending  purehssers. — British  American  Cultivator. 


St.  Germans  FARMints'  Club. --The  monthly 
meeting  of  this  club  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall, 
St.  Germans,  on  Friday,  the  9th  of  April.  Mr. 
Lorraine,  of  Holwood,  occupied  the  chair.  The  sub- 
ject which  stood  on  the  card  for  discussion  vraa,  "  Hie 
Growth  of  Man^  Wurzel  and  Carrots,"  introduced  by 
Mr.  William  Herring,  of  Trecorm,  Quetluoek.  As 
these  roots  are  about  to  be  cultivated  in  the  place  of  the 
potato,  and  Mr.  H.  befaig  considered  an  agricaltnriit  of 
great  practical  eminence  and  skill,  there  was  an  un- 
usually large  and  respectable  attendance  of  members  and 
visitors.  After  a  few  prefatory  remarks  from  the  C3tair- 
man,  he  called  on  Mr.  Herring,  who  said  that  the  firtt 
thing  to  be  oonridered  in  the  cultivation  of  mangelf 
was  the  best  mode  of  preparing  and  cultivating  the  soil 
for  the  plant ;  he  very  much  approved  of  trenching  and 
subsoiling—deep  ploughing  was  also  highly  beneSdaL 
The  next  step,  was  the  time  for  plantii^,  qfoaatity  of 
seed  necessary,  and  the  proper  food  to  develop  the 
plant.  He  next  noticed  the  best  method  of  ooasiuiii^ 
the  roots,  and  what  animals  they  were  best  adapted  fior ; 
he  recommended  the  red  in  preference  to  tbe  ydlov 
globe,  for  thou^  the  latter  was  generally  conaidmd  to 
be  the  most  nutritive,  yet  the  former  was  tbe  most  cer- 
tain and  heaviest  root.  Carrots  required  very  neariy 
the  same  attention  in  the  preparation  of  tbe  soil,  exccf^ 
its  being  stirred  at  a  greater  depth ;  for  it  was  his  firm 
opinion  that  carrots  drew  the  principal  pert  of  their 
nourishment  from  the  subsoil,  which  he  thought  nught 
be  clearly  established  from  the  fact  that  when  the  i^per 
part  of  the  carrot  root  was  no  larger  than  a  goose  quiQ, 
he  had  frequently  found  it  running  down  the  subooil  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet ;  he  also  thought  it  was 
further  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  lateral  ahoots. 
Tlie  land  intended  for  carrots  must  be  well  manaied  in 
the  autumn,  for  fresh  dung  would  most  certainli 
the  carrots  fork.  Carrot  tops  cut  into  diaff  witi 
substaooes  made  most  excellmit  food  for  horses,  and  the 
leaves  of  mangel  were  most  excellent  for  feeding  pigs. 
Mr.  Herring,  in  conclusion,  said  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
these  roots  cultivated  in  preference  to  Swede  tnmipe 
^which  he  considered  to  be  the  farmer's  eheei  mmehm-), 
but  mainly  as  auxiliaries':  they  certainly  required  a  litde 
more  attention,  but  they  must  all  remember  the  oAd 
adage,  that*' he  tiiatbv  the  pkmgh  would  thrive, 
either  himself  hold  or  drive.''  A  lengthened  disee 
took  place,  which  was  closed  by  some  practical  liittts 
from  the  Chairman,  recommending  deep  plooginng, 
dean  weeding,  and  heavy  manuring ;  and  a  imswtmoea 
vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Herring, 
for  the  ability  and  talent  he  had  displayed  In  the  ar- 
nugement  of  his  subject,  the  meeting  separated,  h%Uy 
pleased.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  7tfa  ci 
Mav,  when  a  lecture  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  I>ii]^ie, 
of  Linkinhome,  "on  the  breed  and  management  of 
sheep." 
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ON  THE  BIAINl'ENANCE  OF  FERTILITY   IN  NEW  ARABLE  LAND. 

BY  JOHN   C.  MORTOK. 


The  following  observations  are  communicated  to 
the  Society,*  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Pusey's  re- 
quest that  I  should  state  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  which  have  occurred  at 
Whitfield  farm  since  it  has  been  drained  and 
broken  up  out  of  old  grass  land— now  nearly  eight 
years  a^o.  They  are  prefaced  by  some  remarks  on 
the  theory  of  the  question;  for  that  may  now  be 
considered  sufficiently  well  established  to  claim  our 
attention  before  we  enter  on  what,  at  the  best,  is  but 
one  of  the  cases  in  which  theory  has  met  with  a 
pretty  full  development. 

But  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  in  the  first 
place  to  refer  to  the  pressing  importance  of  this 
subject;  for  must  it  not  be  considered  to  involve 
the  great  agricultural  question  of  the  day  ?  Popu- 
lation increases  rapidly ;  an  imperative  demand  ex- 
ists for  an  increased  production  of  food — for  an  in- 
creased supply  of  well-paid  employment ;  yet  more 
than  one-half  of  the  cultivable  land  in  this  country 
is  now  yielding  grass  !  The  co-existence  of  these 
facts  is  a  strange  thing.  Surely  it  is  possible  to 
grow  something  better,  more  nutritive,  more  remu- 
nerating than  grass;  something  involving  the  pro- 
fitable employment  of  more  labour  in  its  cultivation. 
If  all  the  plants  the  farmer  grows  be  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  value,  grass  must  stand  lowest 
in  the  scale.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  ^th  their  large 
and  nutritive  seeds,  food  for  man;  the  turnip,  car- 
rot, parsnip,  mangold-wurzel,  and  potato,  with 
their  large,  fleshy  roots  and  tubers,  food  for  man 
and  for  beast,  must  all  take  the  precedence  of  grass; 
its  strawy  stems  and  narrow  leaves  can  hardly  ever 
be  so  profitable  to  grow,  and  surely  never  in  those 
districts  of  this  country  where  a  dense  population 
is  but  scantily  supplied  with  either  food  or  employ- 
ment. These  thoughts  will  occur  to  every  one  who 
claims  any  acquaintance  with  agriculture ;  and  their 
truth,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  is  borne  out 
by  experience. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  large  an  extent  of  this 
country  is  still  merely  pasture  land  ?  The  reason 
I  believe  to  be  twofold.    It  is  to  be  found — 

1st.  In  the  general  dislike  of  landowners  to  the 
growth  of  any  other  crop  wherever  this  one  has  ob- 
tained an  establishment ;  and— 

2ndly.  In  the  absence,  generally  speaking,  of  suffi- 
cient capital  in  the  hands  of  the  present  tenants  of  grass 
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lands  to  qualify  them  as  cultivators  of  any  other  plant. 

With  Uie  circumstances  which  have  hindered  a 
more  extensive  application  of  capital  in  agriculture, 
I  liave  no  concern  here :  the  following  remarks  are 
directed  exclusively  to  the  grounds  on  which  the 
first  of  the  above  "  reasons"  rests : — 

Landowners  generally  object  to  the  conversion  of 
grass  lands,  and  very  naturally  and  reasonably  too ; 
for  they  find  that  a  pasture  ploughed  up  soon  loses 
its  fertility,  and  becomes  of  less  annual  value  per 
acre.  Grass,  by  the  fact  that  it  yields  less  acreable 
produce  per  annum  than  any  other  plant,  and  by 
the  fact  that  this  is  generally  all  consumed  on  the 
land,  proves  itself  the  crop  which  least  exhausts  the 
soil.  Any  other  plant — ^wheat  for  instance,  or  the 
turnip  or  potato — ^jrields  indeed  more  food  per  acre ; 
but  this  very  circumstance  causes  it  to  diminish  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  from  which  it  is  taken.  New 
arable  land  thus  rapidly  deteriorates  in  quality,  and 
of  course  in  value  also,  till  ultimately  it  produces 
less  food  and  yields  less  rent  than  the  pasture  out 
of  which  it  was  broken.  But  I  am  sure  that  this 
is  no  necessary  consequence  of  growing  other  crops 
than  grass,  nor  is  this  the  universal  experience  of 
landowners  and  tenants  on  this  subject.  And  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  a  short  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  correct  practice  in  this  particular  will  be 
generally  allowed  to  rest,  along  with  the  description 
of  an  experience  in  accordance  with  them,  shall  re- 
sult in  convincing  any  owners  of  pasture  land 
farmed  by  intelligent  tenants,  that  their  own  inter* 
est,  in  common  with  that  of  every  other  class  in  the 
nation,  requires  its  subjection  to  arable  culture. 

The  question  for  consideration  is:  How  can 
any  given  degree  of  fertility  in  land  be  maintained  ? 
Professor  Johnston  has  conclusively  answered  it, 
where  he  says — "  Soils  which  are  chemically  and 
physically  sdike  are  agriculturally  equal."  Given, 
a  soil  whose  net  annual  produce  shall  be  a  certain 
acreable  sum,  and  you  preserve  its  agricultural 
identity— its  capability  of  annually  raising  similar 
crops,  simply  by  taking  care  that  its  composition 
and  its  texture  shall  remain  unaltered,  lliis  is 
what  theory  says  upon  the  subject,  and  one  does 
not  see  what  objection  can  be  made  to  a  statement 
whose  truth  is  so  nearly  self-evident.  Agriculture 
is  just  to  be  considered  as  a  manufacture,  by  which 
certain  substances  contained  in  the  soil  are  con- 

i  verted  into  vegetable  and  animal  produce ;  and  its 
results,  or,  to  use  others  terms,  the  fertility  of  land, 
must  therefore  depend  on  the  occurrence  of  those 
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substances  in  abundance,  and  in  due  relative  pro- 
portion. Let  them  be  present  thus,  and  let  the 
great  mass  of  the  soil— the  mixed  clay  and  sand 
and  lime  in  it— be  of  such  a  texture  as  permits  a 
sufficiently  free  passage  through  it  both  to  air  and 
water,  and  the  soil  will  be  at  its  highest  pitch  of 
fertility.  Let  either  its  texture  or  its  composition 
fail  of  this  standard,  'and  its  productiveness  will  di- 
minish. And  there  is  no  need  for  imagining  any 
mystery  in  this  matter,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  in  cases, 
as  in  agriculture,  where  the  unknown  principle  of 
life  is  concerned — this  failure  in  the  productiveness 
of  a  soil  doubtless  occurs  just  in  the  same  way  as 
does  that  of  a  tile-mill  or  a  cotton  factory,  to  which 
the  raw  material  has  been  supplied  In  diminished 
quantity  or  of  inferior  quality.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  will  be  perfectly  restored  by  replacing  its  tex- 
ture and  composition  in  their  original  condition. 
These  are  the  two  essential  elements  of  its  agri- 
cultural character.  The  latter  is  of  the  same  obvi- 
ous and  immediate  importance  to  vegetable  growth 
that  the  furnishing  of  its  food-store  is  to  an  animal ; 
for  on  the  composition  of  the  soil  depends  the  sup- 
ply of  nutriment  to  the  plant.  The  former  exerts 
an  influence  in  several  ways.  On  the  texture  of  a 
soil  depends  its  suitableness  for  the  growth  of 
different  crops ;  light  soils  being  adapted  to  one 
class  of  plants  and  heavy  soils  to  another.  It  is 
on  this  also  there  wiU  for  the  most  part  depend  ra- 
pidity of  vegetable  growth ;  for  to  it  is  due  the  fa- 
cility with  which  rain-water,  falling  on  the  surface 
of  the  land,  dissolves  its  soluble  portions  out,  and 
carries  them  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  And« 
lastly,  it  is  to  the  texture  of  the  soil  that  that  free 
access  of  air  and  of  rain-water  to  every  part  of  it  is 
due,  to  the  chemical  processes  connected  with  which 
so  much  of  agricultural  fertility  must  be  referred. 
And  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  matter  which  connects 
it  with  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  Dr. 
Daubeny  pointed  out,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
journal,  that  independently  of  the  small  quantity  of 
vegetable  food,  so  to  speak,  available  for  use  at  any 
one  time,  an  immense  store  resides  in  most  soils  in 
a  dormant  condition,  capable  of  gradual  develop- 
ment as  it  is  required ;  and  this  process  of  develop- 
ment may  by  various  artificial  means,  as  by  fallow- 
ing, the  cultivation  of  fallow  crops,  the  application 
of  lime,  &c.,  be  greatly  accelerated.  It  thus  appears 
that  there  is  hope  for  almost  any  soil ;  that  in  few 
cases  can  land  be  so  **  run  out,"  as  to  require  the 
direct  8upi)ly  of  all  the  substances  which  are  needed 
to  create  fertility ;  for  many  of  them  are  already 
present,  and  it  only  requires  a  little  skilful  manage- 
ment to  exhibit  them.  It  is  on  the  same  ground 
that  we  must  explain  the  practice,  often  to  be  seen, 
of  allowing  wom*out  land  to  ^*  rest"  for  a  while, 
after  a  long  period  of   mismanagement  has  ex- 


hausted its  fertility.  The  success  of  this  exi>edient, 
however^  does  not  justify  the  practice,  which  is  gb- 
viously  most  wasteful  bath  of  time  and  of  means. 
The  amount  of  "  active"  fertility  in  the  soil  ought, 
by  a  judicious  system  of  cropping  and  of  consump- 
tion on  the  farm,  to  be  made  nearly  to  reproduce 
itself  year  by  year ;  and  the  gradual  development 
of  that  which  lies  "  dormant,"  instead  of  acting  as 
a  sinking-fund  to  wipe  out  the  evils  of  past  mis- 
management, would  then  go  annually  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  land.  It  is  the  liability  of  arable 
land  to  the  mismanagement  I  speak  of  which  has 
hindered  the  conversion  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
grass  land,  at  a  time  when  the  larger  acreable  pro- 
duce of  good  arable  culture  is  so  much  wanted. 
May  we  not  hope  that  the  greater  capability  of  im- 
provement, wldch  is  also  characteristic  of  culH' 
vated  land.  Will,  as  agricultural  intelligence  extends, 
be  efficient  for  the  future  in  inducing  owners  of 
pasture  lands  rapidly  to  bring  them  under  the 
plough  ? 

The  following  particu'ars  regarding  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Whitfield  farm,  and  its  results,  fully  bear 
out  the  views  which  I  have  quoted  from  Professor 
Johnston  and  Dr.  Daubeny : — 

It  may  be  well  first  to  state  some  circum8tance« 
in  the  history  of  this  farm,  which  have  already  been 
published  elsewhere.  In  1838  it  consisted  of  232 
acres,  of  which  68  were  arable ;  the  farm-buildings 
then  were  few  and  nearly  in  ruins ;  most  of  the 
land  was  wet  and  undrained ;  much  of  it  was  occu- 
pied by  hedge-rows,  its  extent  being  divided  into 
63  fields,  and  these  being  surrounded  by  wide, 
straggling  fences,  contdning  many  timber  trees ; 
the  brook  which  traversed  the  farm  ran  a  most  tor- 
tuous course,  and  was  buried  under  alder  and  wil- 
low and  hassel ;  several  wiUow-beds,  of  considerable 
extent,  occurred  at  intervals  by  its  banks ;  portions 
of  the  eastern  side  of  the  fieu^  were  covered  with 
coppice-wood  and  bramble ;  the  soil  on  that  side 
was  dry ;  on  the  highest  land  shallow,  on  limestone 
subsoil;  farther  down,  deeper,  on  sandstone;  in 
the  valley  the  land  was  very  wet,  containing  springs 
of  water  in  many  places,  and  being  liable  to  fre- 
quent floods  frorn^  the  brook ;  on  the  western  ude, 
idso,  it  was  very  wet,  lying  on  a  variable  subsoil, 
chiefly  clay,  though  occasionally  employed  of  alter- 
nating beds  of  clay  and  sand.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  in  1838.  £ariy  in  the  following 
year  the  hedge-row  timber  was  sold,  realinng  the 
enormous  sum,  for  so  small  an  extent,  of  33001. 
Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  drainage  of 
the  land,  the  grubbing  up  of  the  hedge-rows,  the 
erection  of  farm-buildings,  the  making  of  good 
roads  through  the  farm,  the  conversion  of  the  grass 
lands,  and  the  due  cultivation  of  the  whole.  Since 
that  time  about  30  aens  have  been  added  to  the 
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farm ;  the  plans  above  referred  to  have  all  been 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  time  which  has  elapeed 
is  so  considerable,  that,  as  regards  the  policy  which 
has  been  pursued,  the  present  condition  of  the  knd 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  determining  the  permanence 
of  its  results.    Its  results  are  these : — 

Ist.  As  regards  the  landowner.  A  large  and 
permanent,  if  not  advancing,  increase  of  fertility  in 
the  land.  I  do  not  here  enter  into  any  statement 
of  the  cost  at  which  that  increase  of  fertility  has 
been  obtained ;  the  high  price  of  draining-tilesy  the 
exceedingly  rough  condition  in  which  the  land  lay, 
the  unpropitious  nature  of  the  season  during  which 
most  of  the  operations  were  conducted,  united  to 
swell  the  expense  of  the  improvements  at  Whitfield. 
They  might  have  been,  perhaps,  now  effected  for  a 
less  expenditure;  but  with  all  this  our  subject  has 
nothing  in  common :  it  is  with  the  jMrmasiflice  of 
the  result,  not  with  its  oMt,  that  we  have  to  do.  On 
the  latter  point  an  overwhelming  amount  of  evi* 
dence  exists,  that  the  cost  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment is  not  such  as  to  make  it  unprofitable, 

2ndly.  As  regards  the  farmer.  Of  course,  in  the 
iqreneral,  it  is  true  that  land  lets  for  its  full  value, 
whatever  that  may  be,  and  however  obtained;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  results  of  draining, 
erection  of  farm-buildings,  and  other  improvements, 
such  as  those  carried  on  at  Whitfield,  are  beneficial 
to  the  tenant,  as  permitting  a  profltaUe  concentra- 
tion of  his  capital,  thus  bringing  the  appIioKlion  t^ 
it  more  closely  under  his  superintendence. 


And  3rdly.  As  regards  the  labourer,  llie  eftect 
at  Whitfield  has  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
yearly  wages  paid,  from  about  fifteen  to  upwards  of 
fifty  shillings  per  acre. 

And  I  may  add,  4thly,  as  regards  the  national 
interests,  which  are  eminently  concerned  in  any 
scheme  for  an  increased  supply  of  food,  that  the 
annual  produce  of  this  Uam  has  increased,  since 
1838,  from  a  value  of  £500  in  cheese,  butter,  young 
stock,  and  a  little  wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes,  to 
one  of  about  £1,800  in  wheat,  fat  sheep,  cattle,  and 
pigs. 

All  these  circumstances  are  stated  simply  as 
facta — no  boast  is  either  made  or  intended— similar 
results  have  doubtless  been  obtained  elsewhere; 
and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  (a  legitimate 
one,  if  I  can  show  that  these  are  now  pernumetU 
characteristics  of  the  land  thus  altered)  is,  that  it  is 
decidedly  for  the  interest  of  landown€t$  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  the  proper  euUiwUhn  of  their 
grass  lands ;  that,  if  this  were  done,/amMr«  would 
be  benefited— to6o»rerf  would  be  greatly  benefited 
—and  that  for  all  a  permanently  increased  pro* 
duetion  of  food  would  be  obtained. 

It  may  now  be  advisable  to  enter  into  some  de- 
tail in  illnetration  of  the  increased  fertility  which  is 
asserted  to  exist  on  this  farm.  The  following  ta- 
ble exhilMta  the  value  of  some  of  its  fields  ten  years 
ago,  when  the  whole  of  the  parish  was  valued,  and 
their  valuation  now,  after  having  been  seven  or 
eight  years  in  cultivation  :-^ 


Number  of  Field  on 
Old  Plan. 

Gross 

Acreable  Yalue, 

1836. 

No  of  Field 

on 
;  NeivPlan. 

Gross 

Acreable  Vahxe, 

1846. 

Dinerence. 

8.    d. 

s.   d. 

8.     d. 

84 

Pasture..., 
Ditto     .... 

13    0\ 
17    0/ 

8 

50    0 

35     0 

69 

Ditto     .... 

27     0 

2 

50    0 

23    0 

89 
91 

Ditto     .... 
Ditto     .... 

11  0) 

12  0) 

16 

34    0 

aa   6 

67,  71,  72 

Ditto    .... 

IT    0 

1 

52     0 

35     0 

75 

Ditto     

20    0 

6 

50    0 

30     0 

106,   106 

Ditto    .... 

11     0 

24 

32     0 

21     0 

85,86 

Ditto    .... 

13     0 

7 

47    0 

34    0 

♦  143,  144,  162 

Arable  .... 

36    0 

12 

44     0 

8    0 

♦153 

Ditto     .... 

34     0 

13 

44     0 

10    0 

In  justification  of  these  items,  I  may  give  the  his- 
tory of  one  or  two  of  the  fields  here  enumerated. 
No.  8  was  one  of  the  poorest  fields  on  the  farm ;  it 
was  drained  in  1840,  and  its  surface  was  pared  and 
burned  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year;  it  vras 
ploughed  into  perch-wide  ridges,  without  reference 

•  These  grrounds  were  naturally  dry,  and  had  the 
character  of  being  ''  the  best  potato  land  in  the 
parish." 


to  the  position  of  the  drains,  and  it  lay  so  till  the 
spring  of  1841,  when  it  was  sown  with  oats,  of 
which  it  yielded  a  large  crop — ^upwards  of  8  qrs* 
per  acre;  the  stubble  was  ploughed,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1842  it  was  manured  and  grubbed,  or 
'*  cultivated,"  and  sold  with  mangold-wurzel,  and 
it  yielded  an  enormous  produce  of  that  root,  cer- 
tainly much  above  30  tons  per  acre;  in  1843  it 
was  sown  with  wheat,  and  yielded  upwards  of  46 
bushels  per  acre ;  in  1 844  it  was  planted  with  po« 
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tatoes,  but  these  partly  failed  owing  to  the  dry-rot  j 
in  1845  it  bore  wheat  again,  and  there  never  was  a 
finer  promise  of  a  crop  than  was  exhibited  on  that 
field  in  the  month  of  June,  but  the  weather  of  July 
laid  it,  and  its  produce  was  greatly  injured  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  Clover  seeds  and  Italian  rye- 
grass were  sown  among  the  young  wheat  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  and  several  very  heavy  crops  of  rye- 
grass have  been  cut  off  the  land  during  the  past 
year.  I  do  not  think  that  the  rental  of  this  field  is 
put  too  high  at  50s.  per  acre. 

Now,  take  No.  2,  a  field  originally  of  much  better 
quality  than  No.  8.  It  was  pared  and  burned  in 
tiie  spring  of  1840^ploughed,  harrowed,  and  sown 
to  common  turnips,  of  which  it  yielded  a  fair  crop ; 
in  1841  it  bore  oats — a  crop  of  about  10  qrs.  per 
acre ;  in  1842  it  was  sown  with  the  white  Belgian 
carrot,  and  it  yielded  22  tons  per  acre  of  them ;  in 
1843  it  yielded  42  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1844  it 
yielded  a  crop  of  Swedes — not  very  good,  owing  to 
the  character  of  the  season  ;  in  1845  the  promising 
plant  of  wheat  which  covered  it  was  laid  and  much 
injured  by  the  rough  weather  during  August  in  that 
year ;  during  the  past  year  large  crops  of  Italian 
rye-grass  have  been  cut  off  it. 

I  need  not  further  describe  the  fields  which  have 
been  selected.  I  believe  they  are  pretty  fairly 
valued.  The  immense  increase  which  they  exhibit 
in  the  annual  value  of  some  parts  of  the  farm  is  to 
be  attributed  doubtless  in  great  measure  to  the  tho- 
rough drainage  which  it  has  received,  to  the  build- 
ings which  have  been  erected  on  it,  and  to  the 
roads  which  have  been  made  through  it ;  but  also, 
and  chiefly,  to  the  conversion  of  its  pastures,  which 
have  given  profitable  opportunity  for  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  skill.  And  does  not  the  circum- 
stance that  the  facts  given  are  those  of  a  history 
extending  through  a  period  of  at  least  seven  years, 
prove  that  they  may  be  considered  as  permanently 
characteristic  of  the  land  to  which  they  refer  ? — that 
is,  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  ctdtivation  shall 
continue  to  be  adopted. 

So  far  from  the  land  giving  any  sign  of  exhaus- 
tion, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  during  the  past 
few  years,  it  has  been  increasing  in  richness.  Its 
great  fault  now  is  its  tendency  to  grow  too  much 
straw,  which  being  converted  into  manure  for  re- 
application  to  the  land,  has  been  year  by  year  adding 
to  the  mischief;  till  now,  by  permission  of  the  Earl 
of  Ducie,  our  landlord,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
ttieetthe  growing  evil  by  altering  our  system  in 
part— seeding  our  rye  grass  occasionally,  and  tak- 
ing a  crop  of  beans  in  place  of  a  green  crop ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  by  thus  robbing  the  land  of  some  of  its 
fertilizing  elements,  to  diminish  that  tendency  to 
grow  so  much  straw,  by  which  our  wheat  crop  has 
latterly  been  so  much  laid. 


But  I  must  now  describe  the  method  of  cultiva- 
tion by  which  this  permanence  in  the  fertility  of 
broken- up  grass-land  has  been  secured.  Hie  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  system,  and  of  course  I  do  not 
describe  it  as  any  thing  new,  is  the  alternation  of 
grain  crops  for  sale  with  green  crops  for  cwuump- 
Hon. 

After  the  drainage  of  the  land,  half  of  it  was 
ploughed  up  before  winter,  and  half  pared  and 
burnt  early  in  spring ;  the  former  portion  was  sown, 
most  of  it,  with  oats;  the  latter  was  prepared  for 
turnips.  The  elements  of  fertility  naturally  present 
in  the  soil  ensured  the  abundance  of  the  fim  crops, 
and  thus  sufiiced,  free  of  expense,  to  start  that  sys- 
tem of  alternate  husbandry  in  full  vigour,  wUch 
more  than  any  other  that  can  be  named  has  the 
merit  of  self-maintenance.  Every  other  year,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  since,  every  fidd  oq  the 
farm  has  borne  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  on  the  alternate 
years  the  crops  have  been  successively  clover,  tor- 
nips,  carrots,  clover,  mangold-wursel,  potatoes. 
The  root  crops  have  been  for  the  most  part  carried 
to  the  buildings,  and  there  consumed  with  and  on 
the  straw,  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.  The  dung 
thus  manufactured  is  either  carried  out,  as  it  i« 
made,  to  tiie  fields  on  which  during  the  ensuing 
year  it  will  be  used,  or  to  stations  near  the  liquid 
manure  tanks,  where  it  may  be  properly  manufac- 
tured. About  three  thousand  cubic  yards  are  thu^ 
annually  applied  to  the  green  crops.  It  is  not  only 
made  from  the  consumption  of  roots  and  straw,  but 
large  quantities  of  oil-cake,  oats,  linseed,  and  beans 
are  also  consumed,  and  these  no  doubt  add  much 
to  its  richness.  The  annual  application  of  so  much 
fertilizing  matter  ensures  heavy  crops  of  roots  and 
straw — it  ensures  that  on  which  the  farmer  de- 
pends for  the  re-application  each  year  of  an  equal 
quantity  of  manure.  The  system  thus  maintains 
itself :  it  was  set  a  going  without  much  expense, 
and  it  contains  within  it  the  elements  of  aperxnaneot 
establishment. 

No  doubt  in  this,  as  in  every  other  system  of  cul- 
tivation I  have  heard  of,  the  soil  sufiers  an  annual 
abstraction  of  its  substance ;  but  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  fertility. 
Dr.  Daubeny  has  shown  us  that  the  soil  contains, 
so  to  speak,  an  exhausUess  store  of  fertilising  mat- 
ter ;  and  all  that  is  needed  to  make  this  abundance 
apparent  as  well  as  real,  is  so  to  expose  the  soil,  a^ 
that  for  every  abstraction  by  the  growth  of  a  crc^ 
a  transfer  of  equal  amount  may  be  made  by  the  sol- 
vent powers  of  atmospheric  agents  from  the  dor- 
mant stores  within  it,  to  those  which  are  immedi- 
ately available  for  the  use  of  plants.  It  is  upon  an 
abundance  of  the  latter  description  that  the  current 
fertility  of  a  soil  depends,  and  this  may  be  main- 
tained in  spite  of  the  continued  robbery  occasioned 
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by  selling  crops,  provided  the  balance  be  made 
good.  Now  the  efficiency  of  the  system  of  cultiva- 
tion adopted  at  Whitfield,  in  nudntaining  fertility 
notwithstanding  heavy  sales  of  Oeirm  produce,  may 
be  accounted  for  in  great  measure  by  the  frequency 
of  fallow  crops,  whose  cultivation  is  attended  by 
such  constant  and  repeated  stirrings  of  the  soil,  that 
rain  water  will  have  peculiar  facilities  for  acting  as 
a  solvent  upon  its  substance.  In  addition  to  this 
there  must  be  considered  the  purchase  and  con- 
sumption of  considerable  quantities  of  cattle-food, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  manure  made  from  it. 
These  are  the  three  points  to  which  we  must  look 
for  the  maintenance  of  arable  farming.  As  regards 
the  second,  I  may  just  state  how  for  the  matters  an- 
nually brought  on  to  this  farm  go  to  balance  the 
loss  it  sustains  of  the  matters  annually  carried  off 
it.    The  account  stands  thus :— There  is  an  annual 

i  abstraction  from  the  soil  of  about  500  quarters  of 
wheat— the  produce  of  120  acres  of  land;  and  of 

(  an  amount  of  beef  and  mutton  equal  to  the  increase 
during  five  months  on  30  to  40  three-year-old  oxen, 
and  during  eight  months  on  250  to  300  shearling 
sheep,  as  well  as  of  the  substance  of  some  20  or  30 
bacon  hogs,  bred  and  fattened  on  the  farm ;  in  ad- 

!  dition  to  this,  there  has  lately  been  an  annual  sale 
of  about  50  tons  of  Belgian  carrots,  and  about  40 

[  tons  of  potatoes.  The  mineral  portion  of  all  this 
matter  is  annually  taken  out  of  the  soil.  In  the 
sales  of  vegetable  produce  alone,  it  thus  sustains  an 
annual  loss  of  about  4  tons  of  its  most  valuable 
portion.  But  this  is  partly  compensated  by  the 
purchased  cattle-food  which  is  consumed  upon  it : 
— About  200  quarters  of  oats,  10  to  20  tons  of  oil- 
cake, and  40  to  50  quarters  of  linseed,  barley,  and 
beans,  are  thus  consumed.  The  weight  of  their 
mineral  constituents  may  be  about  35  cwt.  This 
reduces  the  amount  of  robbery  committed  to  2i 
tons ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  land  is  annu- 
ally  suffering  an  abstraction  of  this  quantity  of  its 
best  part,  not  to  speak  of  the  mineral  portion  of 
about  40  tons  of  butchers'  meat  also  taken  out  of 
it.  And  all  this,  and  more — ^for  the  land,  so  far 
from  suffering  from  the  treatment  it  receives,  is  ex- 
hibiting every  year  greater  ability  to  grow  the  heavy 
and  bulky  crops  it  has  hitherto  yielded— all  this 
and  more  must  be  manufactured  and  prepared  as 
vegetable  food,  by  the  agency  of  the  air  and  rain, 
out  of  the  very  substance  of  the  land. 

''  But  this  obviously  cannot  last  for  ever — the 
land  must  ultimately  be  exhausted :" — So  he  will 
say  who  has  not  duly  considered  the  origin  of  the 
soil  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  maintained.  The 
mineral  part  of  the  soil  is  obviously  the  result  of  the 
disintegration  of  rock ;  and  in  the  subsoil  below  it 
an  endless  store  of  similar  matters  exists.  We  may 
see  here  the  gre^t  fidvantage  of  any  sys^m  by 


which  the  rain«water  shall  be  enabled  and  induced 
to  sink  through  the  land  down  to  the  subsoil  below 
it,  there  to  effect  the  solution  of  those  substances 
occurring  there,  which  in  their  present  state  are 
useless  to  plants.  And  probably  one  great  cause 
of  the  barrenness  of  undrained  land  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  its  crops,  after  using  up 
the  limited  stores  of  food  which  it  contains,  are 
afterwards  dependent  upon  the  very  small  portion 
which  the  rain-water,  under  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  there  placed,  can  provide 
for  them.  Undrained  lands  send  the  water  off  their 
surface ;  they  do  not  permit  it  to  penetrate,  and 
thus  it  has  no  chance  of  performing  that  which 
may  be  called  its  appointed  oflice — no  chance  of 
preparing  from  the  substance  of  the  soil  a  sufficient 
supply  of  nutriment  for  the  plants  growing  on  it. 

llie  third  point  referred  to  above  is  also  a  most 
important  one  in  the  general  scheme  of  permanent 
arable  culture.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  it  is,  under 
our  plan  of  cultivation  (and  the  same  will  be  found 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  under  every  other  plan 
in  operation),  a  large  draught  is  annually  made 
upon  the  substance  of  the  soil,  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  fertility ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  unneces- 
sarily to  increase  this  call  by  carelessness  in  using 
the  means  we  have  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
crops.  The  management  of  manure  is  obviously  a 
most  important  branch  of  the  farmer's  business, 
and  one  to  which  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  of 
late  years  been  directed. 

Nevertheless,  on  a  farm  of  any  extent,  my  ex- 
perience, so  far  as  it  goes,  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  alleged  economy  attending  the  use  of  the  liquid- 
manure  cart,  which  has  been  so  extensively  advo- 
cated. It  is  no  doubt  of  the  gpreatest  importance 
that  the  urine  of  the  animals  fed  on  the  farm  be  all 
saved ;  bat  this  advantage  is  dearly  bought  by  the 
labour  which  attends  its  direct  application  on  dis- 
tant fields.  I  believe  that  the  cheapest  and  best 
method  of  consuming  cattle-food,  both  as  regards 
the  manufacture  of  butchers'  meat  and  the  man- 
facture  of  manure,  is  Mr.  Wames*  system  of  box- 
feeding.  In  it  the  straw  used  as  Utter  accumulates 
under  the  cattle  for  many  weeks  together,  the  urine 
is  entirely  absorbed,  and  no  water  falls  on  the  mass 
to  wash  out  any  of  its  soluble  parts.  This  is  the 
plan  adopted  here.  The  boxes  are  cleaned  out 
when  they  become  inconveniently  full,  which  may 
be  at  intervals  of  twelve  to  fourteen  weeks;  and  the 
manure,  which  is  of  the  richest  quality,  is  then  at 
once  tdcen  to  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  used,  laid 
upon  a  bed  of  earth,  and  thickly  covered  with  the 
same.  The  manure  from  the  sheep  is  prepared  in 
the  same  way;  it  is  removed,  perhaps  twice  in  the 
winter,  from  the  sheds  under  which  it  accumulates. 
That^  however^  which  is  n^ade  in  the  stable  is  of 
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course  daily  carried  out  t6  a  heap  hard  hy,  and  the 
urine  of  the  horses  i«  collected  in  a  tank  near  the 
place,  and  from  this  it  is  pumped,  to  soak  the  half- 
wetted  straw. 

It  must  he  acknowledged,  that  here,  as  on  every 
other  farm  that  I  have  seen,  there  are  many  causes 
of  waste  iti  operation.  The  rain,  as  well  as  the 
Mquid  maniir^,  faUs  upon  the  dung-heaps  ;  and  if 
the  lattei"  enriches,  the  former  impoverishes  the 
mass,  which  is  alternately  saturated  hy  them. 
Large  opfeii  yards,  too,  necessarily  feeeive  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  rain-water  iti  the  course  of  the 
winter.  Upwards  of  27,000  fcuhic  feet  annually 
fall  during  that  season  on  ours ;  a  quatftity  and 
weight  which  it  is  impossible,  with  profit,  either  to 
collect  in  tanks  or  to  carry  to  the  fields.  A  large 
portion  of  this  water  must  therefore  run  to  ^aste, 
and  it  carries  with  it  the  soluble}  patt  of  if  hatever 
idanure  it  washes.  We  fendeavour  to  prevent  this 
as  much  as  possible ;  and  ift  consequence  of  crtir 
system  of  box  and  shed-feeding,  we  doubtless  sus- 
tain less  loss  in  this  way  than  matiy  other  farmers; 
but  a  fcertaih  injury  is  no  doubt  suffered — one, 
however,  which  we  think  cannot  be  remedied  by 
any  application  of  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  water- 
carts  itnd  tanks. 

Is  is  to  these  tliree  departments  of  &rm-manage- 
ment,  then,  tliat  w6  must  look  to  keep  up  the  fer- 
tility df  land  under  arable  culture :  the  alternate 
system  of  husbandry,  by  which  the  land  receives 
almost  every  other  year  a  thorough  fallowing  and 
ctdtivation;  the  Consumption  of  large  quantities 
of  cattle-food,  by  which  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
soil  in  (consequence  of  sdes  of  farm-prodUce  is  in 
great  measure  balanced ;  and  the  careful  preserva- 
tion of  the  manure  that  is  made.  Let  the  pitch  of 
fertility  be  what  it  may,  arid  whatever  its  cause,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  attention  to  these  particulars 
will  preserve  it.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  natural 
character  of  the  soil ;  it  may  be  due  to  the  skill  of 
a  former  tenant ;  or  it  may  be  the  extraordinary 
effect  of  rotting  or  burning  an  old  ^werrrf— of  bring- 
ing  old  pasture  into  cultivation.  However  it  has 
arisen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  ordinary  energy 
will  maintain  it,  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  points 
above  alluded  to. 

No  reference  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  artificial 
manures,  as  they  are  called.  I  believe  that  they  are 
rarely  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  fertility ;  no 
doubt  they  may  often  be  advantageously  used  to  in- 
crease fertility,  but  that  is  hardly  ever  desirable  in 
the  case  of  newly  broken-up  land ;  good  crops  may 
generally  be  obtained  in  such  a  case  without  much 
assistance,  and  that  they  may  continue  to  be  so 
obtained  I  am  very  sure.  Will  not  the  experience 
at  Whitfield  Farm,  which  I  have  described,  be  ad- 
mitted as  proof  of  this  ?    Some  bf  the  land  is  a 


deep  gritty  sand ;  much  of  it  a  stiff  clay  soil ;  in 
many  places  a  peaty  loam.  On  some  jfields  we  have 
a  shallow  limestone  soil  on  rock ;  on  otbers  a  deep 
vegetable  mould  resting  on  magneaian  daj  and 
stone ;  on  aU,  when  grass-land  after  drum^  has 
been  broken  up,  the  scanty  produce  of  cheese  and 
butter,  ehatacteristic  of  its  former  condition,  has 
been  exchanged  for  bulky  crops  of  roota  and  gndo, 
a  large  produce  of  food  for  man  and  for  beast;  and 
on  aUs  trithont  the  use  of  bought  manure  of  any 
kind,  these  crops^  so  far  from  diminishing  as  years 
pass  by,  rather  exhibit  an  increasing  fertility  in  the 
land  which  yielda  theto.  Is  there  not  variety 
enot^fh  of  soil,  and  uniibrmity  enough  of  result 
here,  to  justify  generpl  confidence  ?  The  fact  is, 
that  our  crope  of  straw  have  ktterly  been  06  bnlkj 
as  seriotisly  to  interfere  with  the  produce  of  g^r^ ; 
the  wheat  haa  been  laid  and  ita  yield  ii^nred  ia 
consequence  of  the  luxuriance  of  ita  growth.  This 
has  been  a  growing  evil^  hut  it  is  eertaiidy  no  s^ 
of  a  dhninishing  fertility. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  extreme  change- 
ableness  of  farm  experiencej  ariamg  doubtless  from 
the  many  uncontrollable  and  variable  csbscb  on 
Which  that  depends ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  disre- 
gard the  uniform  evidence  of  an  experience  extend- 
ing over  eight  years ;  and  I  certainly  think  that  the 
results  of  farm  practice  at  Whitfield  may  well  con- 
vince any  landowner  that  the  breaking  up  of  his 
grass-lands,  if  profitable  to  him  the  first  year,  may 
easily  be  made  su  during  every  succeeding  year  ci 
their  cultivation^  whether  he  grows  wheat  only,  as 
we  do«  or  introduces  other  grain  crops. 

I  do  hope  that  the  faets  stated,  and  the  arguments 
urged  above^  may  add  in  some  measure  to  the  in- 
fluence which  hits  been  doubtiess  exerted  by  Mr. 
Bravender's  admirable  essay  on  a  similar  snbject, 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal.  It  is  certainly 
of  great  iinportance,  especially  for  the  labonrer,  that 
means  be  taken  to  induce  the  thorough  cnUwaHom 
of  lands  which  now  yield  so  littie  food  and  »o  littk 
employment.-^Joumal  of  the  Royal  Agricultond 
Society. 

Whitfield  Farm,  near  tVotton  Underedge,  Dec.'i, 


A  bsker  at  Stnabiiri^  has  made  Mvme  ezpertiiieuU  in  tb^ 
kneading  of  bread  by  the  introduction  of  portions  of  rioe.  He 
announces  that  he  has  ascertained  with  certainty  that  nrv 
may  be  made  to  replace  wheat  in  the  proportioti  td  one-fbtut^. 
and  eren  ef  one^third,  ainoe,  aocotdiag  to  his  ttatemest.  a 
kilogramme  of  rioe  will  prodace,  in  the  mann&etoic  of  hnad^ 
two  kilognmmea  of  the  latter,  while  wheat  will,  in  aa  eitiaJ 
proportioo,  produce  only  a  kilogramme  and  a  half.  He  bubc- 
tains  that,  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  oerealSk  a  miilffiing 
quality  of  bread  may  be  made  in  this  manner  at  a  modefaic 
charge.  The  same  experimenta  hare,  it  appears,  been 
by  terertl  bakers  at  Paris,  tad  with  perfeet  sunsast. 
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THE    LONDON    FARMERS'    CLUB.— Monday,   May  3. 


Montkl9  Meeting  ^the  Cammiiiee  ^  Manit^tmenL^ 
Present:  Messrs.  W.  AndersoUi  W.  R.  Browne,  J. 
Gray,  W.  Fisher  Hobbs,  J.  Hadson,  T.  Knight,  C.  H. 
Lattimore,  J.  Pain,  W.  Parser,  R.  Smith,  of  Barley,  W. 
Shaw,  of  the  Strand,  Owen  Wallu,  and  J.  Wood.  W. 
Shaw,  Eeq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minatesof  the  last  Meeting  were  read,  confirmed, 
and  signed  hy  the  Chairman* 

The  foUowibg  gentlemen  were  elected  Members  of  the 
Clab;- 

B.  Chadwick,  Esq.,  Somerset  House,  Strand 
G.  K.  Cooptr,  Esq.,  Boston,  Thetford 

J.  Floweidew,  Esq.  Hindercky,  Botesdal* 

H.  Hanikan,  Esq.,  Buroott,  Oxon 

R.  B.  Harrey,  Esq.,  Polham,  Harlestone,  Norfolk 

J.  Lake,  Esq.,  Ugby  HaU,  Stanstead 

C.  lAwrence,  Esq.,  Cirencester 

W.  lAwrenee,  Esq-,  Woodhatch,  Reigate 

W.  W.  Laard,  Esq  ,  Witham  Lodge,  Essex 

R.  Ogle,  Esq.,  Inner  Temple 

B.  T.  Strattoo,  Esq  ,  Bristol 

W.  J.  Street,  Esq.,  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields 

W.  Walton,  Esq.,  Merdon,  Winchester 

J.  Webster,  Esq.,  Tekirk,  Market  Deeping. 

The  following  Works  were  announced  as  presented  to 
the  Club  :— 

"Mechi's  Experience  in  Drainage."  Two  bound 
copies— by  the  Authtfr.  "  The  Farmers'  Friend"— by 
the  Editolr.  **The  Caltivated  Plants  of  the  Farm;" 
"  Clarendon  on  the  Horse's  Faot"— by  Mr.  Shaw,  of 
the  Strand. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Browne,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pain,  it  wak  resolved— *«  That  the  thanks  of  the  Club  be 
given  tb  those  gentlemen  who  had  presented  the  above 
Works." 

A  variety  of  other  business  was  transacted,  And  at 
two  o'clock  the  Committee  Meeting  brokto  up  for  the 
Extraorduiary  Qenerel  and  Discussion  Meetings. 


LONDON  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

An  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held 
at  the  Club-House,  New  Bridge- street,  Blackfriars,  on 
Monday,  May  3,  at  two  o'clock.  Mr.  Smith  having  been 
called  to  the  chair, 

Mr.  Shaw  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been  called  at 
bis  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  following 
proposed  alterations  in  rules  10  and  18  :^ 

Jn  Rule  10,  "Any  three  or  more  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee  may,  by  notice  in  writing,  require  the  Secretary  to 
summon  a  special  meeting,  notifying  in  the  summons  the 
special  buaineM  to  he  transacted ;  and  no  other  business  shall 
be  entered  upon  except  that  for  which  the  meeting  was  called. 
Fourteen  days*  notice,  at  least,  of  any  such  meeting  must  be 
givea," — U  tooi  proptued  io  nthtiihtie  leteb  for  fburfeen  days' 
notice.    And  in  Rule  18,  "If  at  tiiy  time  it  shidl  ilppclsr  ex- 


pedient to  adopt  sny  new  rule,  or  alter  any  old  oue^  or  to  make 
any  other  proposition  which  may  appear  to  the  Committee  to 
require  the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting,  the  Committee  may 
call  an  extraordinary  general  meeting,  on  giving  fourteen  days' 
notice,  specifying,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  the  subject  in- 
tended  to  be  submitted,  the  discussion  of  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  that  subject  alone," — it  wff»  proposed  to  tubstUute 
seven  for  fourteen  days'  notice. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  seconded  by  Mr.  Knight, 
these  alterations  were  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

MONTHLY  MEETING  FOR  DISCUSSION— ON 
THE  ADVANTAGES  THE  TENANT-FARMER 
WOULD  DERIVE  FROM  THE  REMOVAL 
OF  SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  commenced  at  three 
o'clock,  Wm.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq. ,  of  Boxted  Lodge,  Col- 
Chester,  in  the  chair,  "the  subject  appointed  for  dis- 
cussion was  ''The  advantages  the  tenant-farmer  would 
derive  from  the  removal  of  Smithfield  market." 

The  Chairman  said :  Gentlemen,  since  our  last  meet- 
ing the  Committee  have  prepared  and  issued  an  address 
on  tenant-right,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  from  in- 
formation which  we  have  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  it  appears  that  that  address  has  met  with 
universal  approbation.  In  consequence  of  the  favourable 
report  which  we  have  obtained  from  our  friends  in 
various  quarters,  we  have  considered  it  our  duty  to  pre- 
pare a  petition  this  day,  which  I  feel  persuaded  the 
members  of  this  club  will  be  most  happy  to  sign,  in 
reference  to  the  great  question  of  tenant-right  (Hear, 
hear).  I  trust  that  every  one  in  this  room,  and  every 
member  of  the  club,  will  use  his  utmost  exertions  to 
carry  out  the  principles  upon  which  the  tenant-right  bill 
is  founded ;  and  I  also  hope  that  they  will  not  forget  the 
last  clause  of  that  address,  in  which  we  request  the 
members  to  ask  firmly  for  the  support  of  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  to  the  principles  of  the  Tenant- 
right  Bill.  Gentlemen,  I  consider  that  this  is  a  duty 
which  you  owe  to  yourselves,  to  your  children,  and  to 
your  country  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  1  trust  that  when  you 
return  home  from  this  meeting,  you  will  take  steps  for 
the  advancement  of  the  great  cause  of  tenant-right.  The 
Committee  have  requested  the  Secretary  to  send  a  copy 
of  this  address  to  every  member  of  Parliament.  I  hope 
you  will  consider  that  we  have  been  doing  our  duty  in 
the  matter,  and  render  us  all  the  support  you  can.  The 
subject  which  the  Committee  have  selected  for  discussion 
this  eveniny:  is  ''  The  advantages  the  tenant-farmer  would 
derive  from  the  removal  of  Smithfield  market."  I  am 
happy  to  find  that  a  gentleman  is  prepai'cd  to  introduce 
that  subject ;  and  I  feel  persuaded,  from  the  knowledge 
which  he  has  of  it,  that  he  will  bring  it  before  you  in  an 
able  manner.  1  miist,  however,  request  him  to  confine 
himself  more  especially  to  the  subject  of  the  removal  of 
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Smithfield  market,  and  to  the  question  whether  or  not  it  | 
is  desirable  to  alter  the  day,  and  not  to  speak  of  any  | 
other  plan,  or  in  reference  to  any  company  which  may  , 
be  in  contemplation  with  a  view  to  the  choice  of  a  futare 
locality  (Hear,  hear).    I  now  call  upon  Mr.  Lewis  to 
introduce  the  subject  for  di  cussion  this  evening. 

Mr.  Lewis  said :  It  may  appear  almost  presumptuous 
in  me,  who  am  a  comparative  stranger  here,  to  introduce 
any  question  before  the  Club  ;  but  as  I  have  been  so 
much  interested  in  the  question  of  the  removal  of  Smith- 
field  market,  and  I  conceive  that  the  removal  would  be 
so  advantageous  to  tenant-farmers  generally  in  all  re- 
spects, that  on  finding  that  the  question  was  not  to  be 
brought  forward  by  any  other  person,  I  could  not  de- 
cline to  take  upon  myself  the  performance  of  my  present 
task.  You  are  all  aware,  no  doubt,  that  there  is  now 
before  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  Smithfield 
market.  This  bill  was  brought  in,  I  believe,  without 
reference  to  the  benefit  which  the  removal  would  confer 
on  the  agricultural  interest.  It  has  been  brought  in,  in 
consequence  of  the  nuisance  which  is  created  by  a  cattle 
market  being  held  in  the  midst  of  this  great  city,  and  by 
the  animals  being  driven  through  the  streets  of  London 
at  all  hours,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  lives  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. And  as  regards  slaughter-houses,  I  believe  the 
object  is  to  pi  event  the  meat,  which  the  consumer  has 
to  purchase,  from  being  injured  by  the  present  system. 
I  conceive,  however,  that  this  is  a  question  which  affects 
us  as  tenant  farmers  and  graziers.  No  one  is,  in  my 
judgment,  more  interested  in  this  question  than  the 
tenant  farmer,  inasmuch  as  it  affects  him  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  while  it  does  not  so  affect  the  consumer. 
I  maintain  that  the  driving  of  stock  through  the  streets 
of  London,  to  a  place  where  there  is  no  accommodation 
for  them,  must  deteriorate  that  stock ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  stock  is  deteriorated,  the  interests  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  are  sacrificed  by  the  operation  of  the  present 
system  (Hear,  hear).  I  will  not  now  go  into  details  as 
to  the  want  of  accommodation  in  Smithfield  market. 
The  want  itself  was  most  clearly  proved  some  years  ago 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the 
period  when  Mr.  Perkins  obtained  his  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  Islington  market.  Proofs  were  then 
given  of  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  Smithfield 
on  every  market-day,  and  of  the  injury  which  the  stock 
sustains  in  going  to  the  stalls.  The  scenes  which 
take  place  baffle  all  description,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  this  country  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  continue.  I  will  only  mention  one  circumstance 
to  shew  the  want  of  accommodation.  I  understand 
that  Smithfield  was  esteblished  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  in  the  year  1345.  The  area  of  Smithfield 
was  then  two  acres,  it  has  since  been  extended  to 
five  acres.  The  popuktion  of  London  is  now  nearly  two 
millions,  and  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  the  increase 
of  accommodation  for  the  reception  of  stock  has  at  all 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  whether 
the  present  disadvantage  to  the  grazier  must  not  be  im- 
mense. I  think  it  must  be  allowed  at  once  that  a  mar- 
ket which  would  suit  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  the 
fourteenth  century  is  not  likely  to  suit   the  inhabit- 


ants  in  the  nineteenth.    There  are  other  reasons  wLirh 
tell,  I  think,  most  materially  in  favour  of  the  removal  of 
Smithfield  market,  and  show  that  such  an  event  would 
tend  to  benefit  the  agricultural  interest     In  the  case  of 
a  market  which  has  been  established  so  long,  the  busi- 
ness being  carried  on  for  so  lengthened  a  period  on  the 
same  principle,  it  is  very  probable  that  great  abuses  have 
crept  in.    Now,   on  the  removal  taking  place,   those 
abuses  will  be  corrected.     JiCt  me  here  mention  a  simple 
fact,  which  is,  I  think,  rather  important.     I  believe  that 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  salesmen  are  opposed  to  the  re- 
moval of  Smithfield  market.    That  is  a  fact  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  speak  volumes.  I  will  mention  another  cir- 
cumstance  in  favour  of  the  removal.  One  necessary  conse- 
quence of  that  removal  would  be  the  alteration  of  the  day 
(Hear,  hear).    That  is,  I  conceive,  by  no  means  a  minor 
consideration.     In  a  moral  and  religious  pouit  of  view,  a 
well  as  in  every  other,  the  change  is  desirable.     We  can 
have  no  conception  how  much  the  sabbath  is  desecrated  in 
consequence  of  Smithfield  market  being  held  on  the  Mon- 
day, and  the  droves  of  stock  being  driven  to  market  on  the 
Sunday.    Another  advantage  connected  with  the  removal 
is,  that  the  grazier  living  at  a  great  distance  from  London 
would  save  a  day  in  sending  up  hi«  stock,  and  this  again  is 
not  a  trivial  consideration.     Other  reasons  might  be 
brought  forward  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  removal, 
but  these  are  in  my  opinion  the  most  important,  and  I 
will  now  leave  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  are  each  aUe 
advocates  on  all  questions  in  which  the  tenant  farmer  is 
interested,  to  enforce  upon  you  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
an  unanimous  resolution  in  favour  of  the  bill  which  is 
now  before  Parliament.    I  also  hope  that  we  shall  come 
to  a  determination  on  tiiis  subject,  as  our  chairman  ob- 
served, without  reference  to  any  company  whichmay  be  es- 
tablished in  relation  to  this  question.  We  have  met  here 
to-day  to  consider  the  question  on  its  own  merits  (Hear, 
hear)  without  reference  to  this  or  that  company.     Tlie 
great  object  is  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  market^  and 
if  we  succeed  in  that,  I  think  there  will  be  very  little  dif- 
ficulty as  to  the  locality  which  the  market  shall  occupy 
in  ftiture.  -  Although  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  joa 
will  this  day  adopt  a  resolution  in  fevour  of  removal,  yet 
let  me  remind  you  that  a  mere  declaration   of  yoiir 
opinion  will  not  be  sufficient.    We  must  put  our  shool- 
ders  to  the  wheel,  and  if  we  petition  parliament  on  the 
subject,  and  urge  upon  our  representatives  the  duty  of 
supporting  this  bill  in  the  same  way  as  we  urge  them  to 
support  the  Tenant*  Right  Bill,  we  shall  succeed  in  ef- 
fecting our  object ;  and  let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  Tenant-^ht  Bill  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  oas 
which  is  superior  in  importance  to  the  Bill  for  the  Re- 
moval of  Smithfield  Market  (cheers). 

Mr.  Smith  said  :  I  have  no  hesitation  in  folfaywing  m 
the  same  strain  as  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I  am  truly  glad  that 
he  has  had  the  moral  courage,  as  an  English  yeoman^  to 
bring  forward  tills  question  (Hear,  hear).  The  ooonty 
from  which  I  come — the  county  of  Rutland — ^bas 
for  some  time  been  prominent  in  advocatmg  the 
removal  of  Smithfield  Market.  I  myself  moved  with 
Mr.  Handley  in  this  matter  at  a  period  when  the  eonntry 
was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  proposed  change.  At  thmi 
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period  oar  sheep  were  ten  days  in  waUctng  to  London, 
conaeqnently  our  capital  was  walking  for  ten  days  (laugh- 
ter),  and  whatever  payments  might  stare  ns  in  the  face, 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  place  our  hands  on  any  return 
until  the  sheep  had  walked  all  the  way  to  London.  A 
new  era,  however,  has  arrived ;  railroads  have  come  to 
our  rescue ;  and  it  is  now  possible  for  us  to  have  our 
aheep  pasturing  in  Rutland  on  Monday  morning,  and  de- 
livered in  London  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  I 
was  not  surprised  at  the  observation  of  Mr.  Lewis,  that 
the  salesmen  of  Smithfield  market  are  entirely  opposed 
to  a  change.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  tlM  Reform 
Bill  there  were  such  things  as  close  boroughs  (laughter). 
I  tell  those  gentlemen  who  place  confidence  in  the  oonti- 
nuanoe  of  this  particular  market,  that  the  present  age  will 
not  tolerate  a  monopoly  in  anything.  The  producers  are, 
however,  the  first  persons  to  be  considered  (Hear,  hear). 
However  desirable  it  may  be  for  this  great  city  to  re» 
move  the  stench  which  is  now  produced,  and  all  the  other 
evils  attendant  on  the  system,  yet  it  must  chiefly  be 
remembered  that  we,  the  producers,  are  a  very  important 
class ;  and  seeing  that  we  are  such  an  important  class,  I 
think  the  subject  should  be  considered  with  special  re- 
forence  to  our  interests.  When  it  was  first  proposed  that 
oxen  should  be  exhibited,  not  in  the  old  yard  in  Goswell- 
street,  but  in  some  more  convenient  spot,  the  butchen 
made  similar  objections  to  those  whidi  they  now  urge 
against  the  removal  of  Smithfield  market  (Hear,  hear). 
It  was  predicted  that  that  change  would  be  regretted;  but 
it  is  now  admitted  that  we  can  exhibit  our  stock  in  a  con- 
venient, instead  of  an  inconvenient,  spot,  without  any 
injury  to  our  interests,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  retaining  the  crowded,  unhealthy,  and  uncomfortable 
state  of  things  which  existed  formerly  (Hear,  hear).  All 
we  now  ask,  as  farmers,  is,  that  having  railroads  at  our 
command  we  may  be  enabled  to  deliver  the  animals  at 
once  on  their  legs  in  the  most  beautiful  state  that  they 
can  be  preserved.  We  ask  that  every  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  deliver  his  animals  in  the  byres  at  some  market 
or  other,  in  that  state  of  cleanUness  and  comfort  in  which 
they  leave  their  homes  (Hear,  hear).  Gentlemen,  it 
has  been  said  that  the  city  of  London  has  a  formida- 
ble interest  at  stake.  I  shall  not  advert  to  that  sub- 
ject. I  stand  here  as  belonging  to  that  particular  class 
as  a  member  of  which  I  earn  my  daily  bread  (Hear, 
hear).  But  I  would  ask^Do  you  think  that  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  principal  city  in  the  world  will,  for  a  mo- 
ment, form  a  barrier  to  so  immensean  improvement  as  that 
which  it  proposed  to  be  effected  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Why, 
if  the  chuge  were  asked  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  great 
city,  I  feel  persuaded  that  they  would,  as  representing 
the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  at  once  give 
way  on  the  question  (cheers).  It  seems  to  me  at  this 
moment  that  it  b  quite  possible  to  remove  the  objection 
as  to  the  loss  to  be  sustained  by  the  corporation,  by 
turning  Smithfield  into  a  grand  central  terminus  for 
nearly  all  the  great  railroads  (Hear,  hear).  I  have, 
however,  nothing  to  do  with  that  question.  What  I 
contend  is  that  the  market  ought  to  be  held  in  a  place 
where  the  animals  could  be  exhibited  to  advantage.  What 
is  the  state  of  things  in  Paris?      Why,  not  a  stogie 


homed  animid  is  allowed  to  enter  the  streets.  There 
are  slaughter-houses  outside  the  city,  and  everything  is 
carried  on  in  a  healthy  and  comfortable  manner.  6en- 
tiemen,  the  most  important  point,  I  think,  which  we 
have  to  consider  in  reference  to  this  subject,  is  the  al- 
tention  of  the  day.  However  important  it  may  be  to 
remove  Smithfield  market,  or  nther  to  remove  the  sale 
of  our  cattle  from  that  market  to  some  other  place,  it 
especially  becomes  us  as  chnrehmen  and  as  Christians  to 
endeavour  to  do  away  with  the  infringement  upon  the 
sabbath.  That,  after  all,  is  the  principal  thing  to  be 
kept  in  view.  Let  any  man  who  is  not  convinced  of  this 
visit  on  a  Sunday  morning  the  byres  of  Smithfield,  let 
him  sleep  in  the  nei^bourhood,  and  make  himself  fa- 
miliar with  the  scenes  which  are  to  be  witnessed,  and  let 
him  then  say  whether  we  should  not  hail  the  day  when 
the  stock  are  taken  to  market  on  Tuesday  morning 
(cheers). 

Mr.  William  Eve  said :  Having  seen  a  great  deal  of 
Smithfield  market,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  wanting  in 
my  duty  as  a  member  of  this  dub  if  1  did  not  make  a 
few  observations  relative  to  the  removal  of  that  market 
(Hear,  hear).  Before  1  proceed  ferther,  I  wish  to  dis- 
abuse the  publio  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  my  connexion 
with  the  promoters  of  the  new  market  at  Irimgton.  It 
has,  I  know,  been  publicly  stated  that  alter  having  been 
engaged  nther  conspicuously  in  Smitiifield  for  many 
years,  I  am  one  of  the  directors  of  that  concern.  That 
statement  is,  however,  incorrect.  I  was  requested  to 
take  part  in  the  directory,  but  I  distinctiy  refused  to 
accept  the  honour  intended  for  me.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  I  am  an  interested  party,  and  no  ob- 
jection can  be  urged  on  that  ground,  at  least,  to  what  I 
am  about  to  advance.  I  was  engaged  in  Smithfield 
market  for  eighteen  consecutive  years,  and  I  slept  in  the 
market  more  than  one  hundred  nights  in  each  year;  con* 
sequently,  you  will  give  me  some  credit  for  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  witneasing  what  goes  on,  and  I  can  as- 
sure yon  that  I  was  not  an  unobservant  spectator.  In 
detailing  the  results  of  my  experience,  I  will  begin  with 
the  limited  space  which  is  occupied.  If  I  am  rightiy 
informed  on  the  subject,  five  acres  is  about  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  market.  Granting  that  this  is  the  actual 
sise  of  the  area,  not  only  the  members  of  this  club,  but 
the  whole  nation  also,  must  admit  that  five  acres  form  a 
very  inconsiderable  space  for  exhibiting  the  enormous 
number  of  40,000  shieep  and  4,000  beasts.  Observe,  I 
am  not  speaking  of  extraordinary  occasions,  but  of  the 
regular  course  of  thixigs ;  and  I  believe  the  actual  num- 
ber has  sometimes  exceeded  what  I  have  stated.  Now, 
what  is  our  interest  as  graxiers  ?  I  am  a  graxier  myself. 
I  have  not  been  in  Smithfield  market  for  five  years.  I 
am  happy  to  see  in  this  room  an  individual  who  is 
watching  my  observations.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  in- 
dividual's questioning  or  scrutinising  what  I  advance 
here  or  elsewhere.  What  I  am  now  uttering,  I  have 
not  the  least  wish  to  keep  from  the  public  (Hear,  hear). 
I  repeat  that  I  am  happy  to  see  in  the  room  an  indivi- 
dual who  is  living  in  Smithfield  market,  and  who  has, 
for  a  number  of  years,  had  experience  in  this  matter. 
That  gentleman  will  be  able  to  make  a  faithful  report  of 
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what  he  httm  On  this  ttecttioli  (toughter).  Now,  you 
ttUBt  allow  that  40,000  sheep  and  4,000  beasts  reqiiire  a 
larger  space  than  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  number  of  sheep  that  the  pens  will  con- 
tain  is  somewhere  about  26,000,  and  even  then  they 
must  be  crammed  in  to  a  degree  which  it  is  frightfUl  to 
contemplate*  Yon  will  ask,  what  becomes  of  the  other 
14,000  ?  I  Will  not  advance  anything  on  this  occasion 
bnt  what  I  have  seen  as  a  saleeman,  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  gaining  some  little  experience  in  the 
matter.  Twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  sheep  are  all 
that  can  be  got  into  a  pen  at  one  time,  and  they  are 
then  BO  placed  that  many  of  them  go  back  without  an 
opportttnlty  having  been  afforded  fbr  examining  them. 
The  more  the  animals  have  been  jaded  in  being  driven, 
the  more  likely  are  they  to  be  crushed  into  the  pen ; 
and  one  result  of  this  system  is,  that  butchers  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  inspect  the  stock.  I  believe  that 
there  is,  in  fiict,  a  serious  deterioration  of  the  animals, 
and  therefore  a  serious  loss  thrown  on  to  the  grasier. 
WeU,  then,  the  question  reenrs,  what  becomes  of  the 
14,000  sheep  that  are  left  unprovided  for  ?  I  will  tell 
you.  There  are  various  yards  round  Smithfield— the  Ram 
yard»  the  King's  Head  yard,  and  other  places,  where 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  the  horses  and  carts.  The 
sheep  are  pressed  together  there  as  well  as  the  parties 
can  contrive  to  keep  them ;  and  they  are  removed  to  the 
pens  as  fast  as  room  can  be  made  for  them.  150  or  200 
sheep  at  a  time  are  removed  in  order  to  make  room  for 
others.  The  sheep  are  urged  out  of  the  pens,  and 
driven  about  to  the  different  yards,  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  sold  sheep  comhig  out  and  the  unsold  sheep 
going  hi,  may  be  easily  conceived.  Gentlemen,  I  candidly 
confess  to  you,  that  I  have  myself,  as  a  Smithfield  sales- 
man, incurred  many  a  serious  loss  at  the  expense  of  my 
employers,  on  account  of  the  state  of  things  which  I  am 
describing.  I  think  this  will  shew  that  a  pecuniary 
disadvantage  is  sustained  by  the  graxlers  on  account  of 
the  limited  extent  of  the  present  space.  The  beasts  are, 
in  this  respect,  almost  on  a  par  with  the  sheep.  They 
are  in  nearly  the  same  position.  I  will  here  tell  you 
one  little  anecdote  in  connection  with  Smithfield  mar- 
ket. I  have  a  brother  and  a  brother-in-law  in  that 
market  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  as  much 
averse  to  the  removal  as  I  am  in  fkvour  of  it.  One  of 
them  happened  to  have  a  great  many  beasts  on  the  last 
great  market-day.  Bome  one  said  to  him,  '*  How  are 
you  getting  on  ?  You  seem  to  be  strangely  muddled. 
Don't  yott  wish  that  you  had  the  new  market  ?"  He 
replied,  *'  Any  where  but  here.  I  don't  care  where,  so 
that  it  is  ttot  here."  That  is,  I  believe,  an  echo  of  the 
feeling  of  salesmen  generally.  We  should  see  it  to  be  so 
if  we  cottld  only  probe  them  to  the  bottom,  and  make 
them  speak  out  candidly;  though  supposed  self- 
interest  now  predominates,  and  carries  them  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  The  ihct  is,  they  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  to  fhoe  the  removal.  There  is  another  point  to 
which  I  would  call  your  attention.  I  understand  that 
the  innkeepers  are  making  a  great  outcry  against  the 
proposed  removal  of  the  market.  I  should  be  very 
Drry.to  injure  any  body  of  men  in  their  vested  rights ; 


but  at  the  same  time,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  per- 
sonal interests  must  give  way  to  the  puUic  good.  Al- 
low me  to  say,  however,  that  I  have  known  hut  few 
indlTidUals— I  speak  only  of  what  I  know,  snd  therefore 
I  care  not  for  question  or  scrutiny  afterwards-allow 
me  to  say  that  if  Smithfield  be  audi  a  valuable  place  for 
innkeepi^n,  I  have  known  but  few  individuals  who  h\n 
made  money  in  that  capacity.  I  have  met  with  only 
one  or  two— very  few  more— who  have  made  fortnnes  in 
Smithfield  market ;  and,  therefore,  viewed  as  a  pounds-  I 
shiliings-and-pence  matter,  1  do  not  think  thtt  ion-  | 
keepers  have  so  much  interest  m  perpetuating  the  pre- 
sent  state  of  things  as  they  themselves  qipear  to  suppose. 
At  one  house  where  I  was  quartered,  the  '*  Old  Bear  tnd 
Steff,"  there  were  six  landtords  or  landUtdies  hi  elercn 
yean  (cheen  and  laughter).  With  regard  to  theeihi* 
bition  of  stock,!  Would  just  observe  that  at  Norwidi,  it 
Ipswich,  and  other  phices  where  large  fairs  are  held,  it 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  man,  whe- 
ther Orom  pride  or  self-interest,  to  have  the  stock  exhi- 
bited in  the  most  adtantegeous  light-— the  gtott&d  is 
raised  for  that  purpose.  I  want  to  see  something  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  metropolis ;  I  could  wisli  to  see  the 
animals  exhibited  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spectston 
would  at  once  be  able  to  see  what  they  are,  passing  his 
eye  over  the  assembled  stock  in  the  same  way  as  thb  is 
done  at  Baker-street  (hear,  hear).  At  Baker-street  ereo 
ladies  come  to  inspect  the  animali,  and  I  redly  canaot 
see  why  this  practice  should  not  be  encouraged.  Now 
there  are,  I  think,  about  700  drovers  ebbing,  as  it  were, 
to  and  fro  in  connexion  With  Smithfield  market  dorini 
the  week.  In  nearly  all  other  classes  you  will  iind  tliat 
there  has  been  a  general  improvement  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  drovers  appear  to 
stand  still,  if  they  do  not  even  retrograde  (hear,  bear). 
During  the  many  years  that  I  was  connected  with  thit 
market  I  cottld  see  no  improvement  either  in  their  mo- 
rals, their  habits,  or  their  conversation.  If  you  go  there 
on  a  sabbath  evening,  and  listen  to  the  blasphemous  oaths 
and  hnprecations  which  they  utter  in  the  ears  of  persom 
who  are  proceeding  from  St.  Sepulchre*s  church  and  j 
places  of  worship  in  other  localities,  and  if  yon  ftartber  j 
witness  the  cruelty  which  is  inflicted  on  the  poor  beasts, 
you  will  almost  be  reminded  of  Pandemonium,  car- 
ried in  imagination  to  the  lower  regions,  by  the  scene 
which  yoti  behold  and  the  words  which  yon  hear.  For 
five-and-twenty  years  I  was  in  the  habit  of  slee|)ing 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  all  this,  and  therefore  1  do  not 
speak  of  these  things  without  having  had  foil  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  them  (hear,  hear).  When  a  persoa 
who  is  passing  by  has  ventored  to  say  to  a  drover,  **  Why 
do  you  ill-treat  that  poor  animal .' '  the  answer  niMle 
has  been  a  splutter  of  mud  for  his  presumption,  and 
sometimes  greater  violence  still  has  been  the  result  My 
presence  had  some  little  influenoe  over  them  because  I 
was  known  in  the  market,  and  I  did  occasionally  admi- 
nister ttsefol  reproof.  From  the  fact  of  my  being  con- 
nected with  the  market  I  wtfs  free  from  insult,  but  bad  I 
not  been  known  they  would  have  been  as  ready  to  hisalt 
me  as  any  one  else.  This  state  of  things  is,  I  thihk,  an 
additional  cauid  for  the  removal  of  SnithfieU  market 
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QenUemen,  on  looking  at  t  paragraph  whieli  hat  appeared 
in  one  of  the  newipapen,  I  find  that  at  a  meeting  which 
toolt  plaee  at  Batcher's  HaU,  on  Wednesday,  March 
18tb,  it  was  resolred,  *'  That  the  remoYal  of  Smithfield 
marjcet  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  pnblic  convenience, 
Or  of  giving  increased  accommodation  to  the  trade  of 
bntchers,  is  totally  unnecessary ;  as^  from  the  spaeions 
enlargement  and  the  jadidoni  arhmgemeats  made  by  the 
corporation  of  London  since  1834,  togeUier  with  an  en. 
tirely  new  addition  to  the  old  area,  there  is  sufficient  ao* 
eoDittiodation  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  market 
with  perfect  contenlence  and  advantage  to  all  parties/' 
Now,  I  am  astonished  that  any  men  oould  be  found  to 
make  such  a  statement  as  this  (hear,  hear).  I  say  em- 
phatically  that  it  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth. 
If  Such  judicious  and  adequate  arrangements  have  been 
made,  why  are  we  met  here  to  discuss  the  subject  ?  (hear, 
bear).  As  far  as  the  room  wIU  allow,  I  grant  that  every 
possible  arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  sccomftio- 
datiott  and  sale  of  the  animals,  and  also  for  their  well- 
being  t  but  1  am  surprised  that  any  one  could  make  the 
deehtfution  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  deny  what  is  as- 
serted In  ioto,  Mr.  Lewis  very  properly  alluded  to  the 
desecration  of  the  sabbath.  That  is,  I  think,  the  worst 
feature  of  all.  I  entirely  ooneur  with  Mr.  Lewis  in  what 
he  said  on  that  sobjeet.  Are  we  not  taught  in  scriptura 
to  respect  the  sabbatii ;  and  is  the  sabbath,  I  ask,  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  ordinary  days  of  the  week,  or  is 
it  to  be  oonsiderad  as  the  seventh  day  ?  (hear,  hear).  Let 
any  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  an  orderly  and  quiet 
life  in  the  country,  see  droven,  salesmen,  and  butchen 
congregating  in  Smithfield  on  the  Sunday  mondng ;  let 
him  come  and  see  the  bargains  which  are  being  made, 
and  the  eattle,  which  ara  not  only  consigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent salesmen,  but  sold  to  the  butehers  on  that  very 
morning  (Hear,  hear),  such  a  person  must  be  astonished 
at  what  he  witnesses.  It  is  said  in  the  decalogue,  or  the 
ten  commandments,  '*  Remember  the  sabbath-day  to 
keep  it  holy."  Is  that,  I  ask,  keeping  it  holy  ?  Is  it 
setting  a  good  example  to  mankind  to  allow  the  Al- 
mighty's works,  the  animals  which  he  has  consigned  to 
us  for  our  daily  use,  to  be  prostituted  in  the  light  of  day 
in  the  manner  deseribed  ?  Can  the  corporation  of  Lon- 
don, too,  look  on  at  this  desecration,  and  that  too  for  a 
series  of  yean  ?  I  am  astounded  at  the  very  thought. 
When  I  see  placed  in  fhint  of  that  splendid  febric,  the 
Royal  Exchange,  the  inscription,  **  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  when  I  consider 
that  every  thhig  necessary  for  our  sustenance  has  been 
provided,  that  the  east  is  ransacked  for  our  luxuries,  and 
that  the  western  harvest  supplies  us  with  other  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  when  I  then  see  the  corporation  of  London 
sitting  idly  and  supinely  by  while  the  sabbath  is  dese- 
crated in  their  own  city,  I  confess  that  I  am  astounded 
and  paralysed  by  such  a  spectacle.  And,  gentlemen,  I 
do  not  see  why  a  few  divinity  observations  should  be 
considered  out  of  piece  when  we  are  dealing  with  this 
subject.  Let  me  caUX  your  attention  to  the  last  ohapter 
of  Nehemiah  ;  from  the  15th  to  the  22nd  vene  of  that 
chapter,  you  will  find  everything  that  is  applicable  to  the 
case  now  under  discussion  (Hear,  hear).    I  would  advise 


yon  all  to  look  at  that  portion  of  scripture ;  you  will 
see  quite  enough  to  justify  the  carrying  of  my  views  into 
effect  Look  at  another  evil  in  common  with  the  pre- 
sent system.  Beasts  are  brought  into  Smithfield  market 
on  Sunday  night  \  at  nine  o'clock  on  that  night  some  of 
them  are  tied  up ;  and,  after  this,  they  stand  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  the  heat  of  a  May-day  sun.  There  is  to 
be  seen  the  beautiful  Norfolk  cow,  which  is  raised  at  so 
great  an  expense.  Though  an  Essex  man,  1  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  pains  taken  in  rearing 
such  animals ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  tied 
up  on  the  Sunday  night,  and  kept  not  only  all  night, 
hot  during  the  next  day,  without  a  bit  of  food  or  a  drop 
of  water,  and  with  a  burning  sun,  it  may  be,  reflecting 
its  bent  upon  them.  I  do  not  know  how  we  coold  re- 
concile it  with  our  duty  not  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  I  think,  however,  I  can  see 
that  the  days  of  Smithfield  market  are  numbered ',  and 
if  they  are  not  numbered,  they  certainly  ought  to  be. 
We  have  been  going  on  in  this  way  for  a  long  period ; 
but  I  trust  that  the  period  is  drawing  to  a  close.  I  hope 
the  few  remarks  which  I  have  uttered  will  make  some 
converts  to  the  cause  which  many  of  us  have  at  heart. 
If  they  make  only  a  few,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied.  I 
know  I  am  looking  down  on  the  very  Hite  of  the  farming 
interest  of  this  country.  I  know  I  am  surrounded  by 
many  men  of  talent  and  influence  and  high  character.  I 
trust  that  they  will  take  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as 
myself,  and  that  the  stone  having  been  set  in  motion 
they  will  not  let  it  stand  still  until  we  have  succeeded 
in  removing  this  abominable  nuisance. 

Mr.  Las  said  that,  though  a  young  [member  of  the 
club,  he  desired  to  make  a  fow  observations  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  meeting.  He  had  formerly  entertained  a 
different  opinion  from  that  which  had  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Eve.  Having  taken  an  opportunity  of  speaking  on 
the  subject  to  grasien  who,  as  he  had  supposed,  under- 
stood it,  and  who  were  certainly  in  some  decree  interested 
in  thU  matter,  his  conversations  with  those  parties  had 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  removal  of  Smith- 
field  market  was  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  grasien.  He  now  found,  however^  from  the  senti- 
ments expressed  and  responded  to  by  the  members 
present,  that  the  interests  of  the  grasiers  lay  quite  the 
other  way  (Hear,  hear.)  He  ftit  exceedmgly  glad  that 
that  was  the  case,  because  it  narrowed  the  question  very 
materially.  The  observance  of  the  sabbath  was  a  great 
point  to  be  kept  in  view  in  all  their  social  movements. 
It  was  quite  certain  that,  as  **  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,"  so  if  any  body  of  men  combined  together  to 
maintain  a  system^  which|  although  it  might  promote 
thmr  pecuniary  interests^  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
plain  commands  of  Qod,  they  combined  to  perpetrate  that 
which  must  eventually  act  injuriously  to  the  best  intereste 
of  society.  (Cheera.)  He  was  glad  that  such  a  senti- 
ment  appeared  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  minds  of  the 
membera  of  this  club,  and  that  the  matter  was  likely  to 
be  placed  in  its  proper  light,  namely,  the  religious  one^ 
before  the  public.  It  had  been  objected,  that  if  Smith- 
field  market  were  removed »  and  the  proposed  slaughter- 
houses   were   establhihed,    the   grasiers   would  lose, 
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through  the  ceflaation  of  that  competition  which  existed 
at  the  present  moment.  The  trade  would  fall,  said  the 
objectors,  into  the  hands  of  comparatiTely  few  carcass 
batchers ;  and  instead  of  the  graxier  being  able  to  dispose 
of  his  200  sheep  in  lots  of  ten  or  twenty,  he  must  dispose 
of  the  whole  at  once.  The  best  judges,  however,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  gpraziers  would  be  benefited,  and  he 
felt  quite  sure  that  the  members  of  the  community  at 
large  would  benefit  by  a  change. 

Mr.  Andkrton  (a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  London)  said— I  certainly  dM  not  intend  to 
take  any  part  in  this  debate ;  I  came  hcte  uicrely  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  and  learning;  but  as  an  humble 
member  of  the  Corporation,  I  haye  risen  for  the  purpose 
of  making  one  or  two  observations  upon  what  has  fallen 
from  the  gentleman  who  immediately  preceded  me. 
First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  day  on  which  the 
market  is  held.  If  it  be  the  wish  of  those  who 
frequent  that  market  to  change  the  day  from  Mon- 
day to  Tuesday,  I  really  believe  that  there  will  not 
be  found  a  single  individual  in  the  body  to  which 
I  belong  who  will  not  consent  to  the  change. 
(Hear,  hear).*  I  will  myself  undertake  that,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  a  notice  shall 
be  put  on  the  business-paper  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing that  question  (cheers) ;  and  if  those  who  are  in 
favour  of  it  will  only  show  that  it  is  their  wish  to  change 
the  day,  by  presenting  a  memorial  to  that  effect,  I  am 
quite  sure  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  chang- 
ing it.  With  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  Corporation 
in  the  market,  it  must  be  weU  known  that  the  Corpora- 
tion has,  within  the  last  few  years,  expended  enormous 
sums  of  money  upon  the  market,  and  has,  in  Ikct,  done 
everything  that  can  be  done  to  make  it  available  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Still,  if  it  be  the 
deeire  of  those  who  frequent  the  market  to  change  the 
site,  the  Corporation  can  have  no  opposing  interest  to 
serve ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  Corporation  would 
obtam  a  much  larger  income  by  disposing  of  the  ground 
occupied  for  the  market  in  some  other  way,  than  by  re- 
taining it  for  its  present  purpose.  They  feel,  however, 
that  they  are  bound  to  consider  the  case  of  the  graziers, 
together  with  that  of  the  butchers,  and  of  parties  in  the 
iurrounding  neighbourhood,  who  feel  that  they  have 
an  interest  in  the  continoanoe  of  the  present  market. 
They  would  have  been  very  blameable  if  they  had  not 
taken  this  view.  It  would  then  have  been  said,  "  Here 
is  the  Corporation  of  London  giving  up  this  market 
merely  to  obtain  a  larger  sum  for  the  ground  l**  (Hear, 
.  hear).  The  matter,  therefore,  rests  entirely  with  you 
and  with  those  who  finequent  the  market.  It  is  for  you 
to  say  whether  you  will  abandon  the  present  site  for  some 
other.  If  you  do  abandon  the  present  site,  I  hope  you 
will  find  one  which  will  suit  your  purpose  better,  and 
that  the  public  also  will  derive  advantage  from  the  change. 
At  the  same  time  I  hope  that  those  who  reside  in  tike 
neighbourhood  and  have  invested  their  capital  on  the 
supposition  that  the  market  would  continue,  will  not 
be  losers  by  any  step  which  nMy  be  taken.  They  are 
fairly  entitled  to  receive  compensation  from  those  who 
remove  the  market ;   and  I  ho|»e  that  if  the  revoval 


should  take  place,  there  will  be  a  proper  eonsldenitioft 
for  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  parties  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  BunnsLL  could  not  but  say  that  he  felt  some- 
what surprised  to  see  Mr.  Eve  appearing  in  the  diarac- 
ter  which  he  did,  and  taking  up  the  new  market  ia 
opposition  to  the  whole  of  his  family— his  brother  and 
his  brother-in-law,  his  father  and  his  fiither*in  law. 
Mr.  Eye  said  he  had  not  advocated  the  new  market 
Mr.  BunnsLL  said  he  stood  corrected.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  since  Mr.  Eve  was  himself  a  public  msn  in 
S.nftliiield  market :  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  be 
had  left  it,  and  he  had  no  doubt  Uken  a  very  large  bo- 
nus from  his  relations  for  stepping  into  his  shoes. 
He  was  not  aware  whether  Mr.  Eve  took  any  part  in 
the  struggle  when  the  market  was  first  proposed ;  but  if 
he  did  take  any  part,  he  (Mr.  Burrell)  had  no  doubt  it 
was  as  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  old  maiket.  Now 
it  was  not  merely  his  own  opinion,  but  tiiat  of  the  whole 
body  of  Smithfield  salesmen,  that  the  removal  of  Smith- 
field  market  would  tend  very  greatly  to  injure  the  in- 
terests of  the  graziers.  No  other  place  could  be  so  cen- 
tral as  the  present  site.  It  was  true  that  the  new  mar- 
ket would  be  very  oonvenient  for  the  northern  and  east- 
em  counties ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was 
not  those  counties  only  which  supplied  Smithfield  mar- 
ket with  stock;  there  were  Kent,  Sussex,  Suney, 
Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  Berk- 
shire ;  and  the  greatest  portion  of  the  stock  from  the 
south  and  south-west  had  to  come  over  Blackfrian- 
hridge  or  London-bridge.  Smithfield  stood  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  most  conveni- 
ent for  the  trade  of  the  metropolis  and  its  environs.  A 
large  number  of  beasts  came  floating  up  the  fiver  Thamci, 
and  were  landed  somewhere  betireen  Blackwall  and  Lon- 
don-bridge. They  could  not  proceed  to  any  distant 
market  without  being  driven  through  the  most  crowded 
parts  of  the  metropolis ;  and  not  only  had  they  to  be 
taken  to  the  market,  but  when  they  were  sold  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  remove  them  again.  Perhapa  the  Club  is  not 
aware  that  about  1,000  beasts  and  8,000  sheep  pass  over 
Blackfriars-bridge  weekly.  That  statement  was  made 
before  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Eve's  father-in- 
Uw.  Now  this  question  of  the  removal  of  Smithfield 
market  resembles  most  questions  whidi  are  taken  np 
by  the  public.  It  is  either  taken  up  from  mistaken  no* 
tions,  formed  by  the  parties  themselves,  or  from  being 
misled  by  the  false  and  scandalous  misrepreaentatioDS 
of  the  publie  press— to  which,  I  fear,  my  friend  Mr. 
Eve  and  some  other  gentlemen  have  paid  too  much  at- 
tention ;  because  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  there  is 
not  one  case  in  twenty  in  which  death  is  the  result  of 
the  accidenta  which  sometimes  occur.  A  death  had 
occasionally  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  infuriated 
state  of  the  animals ;  but  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
the  accidents  which  occurred  did  not  result  inkMSof 
life ;  and  be  believed  that  for  some  yean  there  had  not 
been  a  coroner's  inquest  held  upon  the  body  of  any  per- 
son who  had  loat  his  life  in  consequence  of  the  exiitenoe 
of  Smithfield.  It  was  not  merely  the  removal  of  Smith- 
field  market  which  was  in  question,  and  so  much  fieared. 
The  meeting  were,  no  doubt,  aware  that  a  company  had 
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already  been  formed  to  establish  abattoirs,  or  common 
slaaghter-hovses. 

The  Chairman  intemtpted  the  speaker,  and  re- 
quested him  to  confine  himself  to  the  qnestion  of  the 
advantages  which  the  tenant-fiurmers  would  derife  from 
the  removal  of  Smithfield  market. 

Mr.  BunnsLL  said,  that  he  had  no  donbt  that  the 
proposed  removal  would  be  attended  with  serious  injnry 
to  the  graziers,  inasmuch  as  it  was  probable  that  the 
beasts  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  carcass- 
butcher,  by  which  means  they  would  lose  the  advantage 
of  that  wholesome  competition  which  had  hitherto  taken 
plaee.  It  was  the  retail  butchers  who  were  the  best 
customers  of  graziers.  In  his  opinion,  very  great  injury 
would  result  to  the  graziers. 

Mr.  Knight  :  Yon  must  show  the  causes. 

Mr.  BuRAKLL  said,  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  show 
the  causes.  They  knew  very  well  that  a  company  had 
been  ftirmed  to  establish  abattoirs,  and  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  a  pro- 
hibition against  killing  within  the  metropolis.  In  such 
a  case,  what  would  be  the  poeition  of  the  butcher  ?  He 
spoke  of  the  butcher,  but  he  was  in  reality  more  inte- 
rested in  the  grazier.  Still  he  must  ask,  what  would  be 
the  position  of  the  butcher  who  had  spent  hundreds  and 
thousands,  it  may  be,  in  erecting  buildings  and  slaughter- 
houses, if  he  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  killing  his 
stock  at  home?  It  was  a  very  arbitrary  power 
Parliament  was  asked  to  exercise;  and  one  cer- 
tain effect  must  be  to  deprive  the  omtntry  of 
that  competition  which  was  so  beneficial  to  all  trades. 
He  never  cared  how  many  butchers  he  had  to  deal 
with — ^the  more  the  better.  If  he  had  a  number  of 
sheep  to  sell,  he  would  much  rather  see  ten  butchers  than 
one,  believing  that  he  would  then  be  much  more  likely 
to  get  a  fair  price.  He  was  ezpressing  not  only  his  own 
opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  a  great  body  of  salesmen  at 
Smithfield  market.  He  had  heard  some  religious  re- 
marks from  his  friend  Mr.  Eve,  but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  follow  him  in  scripture  quotations.  He  had  not  en- 
joyed so  much  time  for  study.  Mr.  Eve  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  fortunate  persons  who  had  made  a  fortune 
in  the  market ',  but  when  gentlemen  rose  to  speak,  it  be- 
hoved them  to  take  care  not  to  talk  too  fast,  and  above 
all  to  confine  themselves  to  such  statements  as  could  not 
be  contradicted.  He  had  heard  Mr.  Eve  declare  that 
beasts  were  tied  up  by  the  neck  at  nine  o'clock  <m  Sun- 
day night.  He  denied  it.  On  no  occasion  was  a  bullock 
suffered  to  come  into  the  market  till  twelve  or  a  quarter 
before  twelve.  He  (Mr.  Burrell)  had  gone  through  the 
whole  routine  of  market  business  ifor  thirty  years ;  he  had 
watched  the  drovers  very  narrowly ;  he  had  endeavoured 
to  prevent  wanton  cruelty,  and  to  improve  the  general 
state  of  things ;  and  when  he  heard  Mr.  Eve  state  that 
beasts  were  tied  up  at  nine  o'clock  he  confidently  denied 
the  statement ;  twelve  o'clock  was  the  time  for  the  cattle 
to  come  into  the  market,  and  they  were  not  suffered  to 
enter  it  till  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
that  time.  With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  Mr. 
Eve  as  to  the  drovers,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  repre* 
lentations  which  had  been  made.     He  himself  had  seen 


an  extraordinary  change.  The  drovers  were,  in  his  opi- 
nion, as  much  refined  as  their  masters  (laughter) ;  uid 
certainly  there  had  been  a  great  improvement  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don had  done  everything  in  their  power  to  render  the 
market  as  palatable  to  the  public  as  possible ;  tliey  had 
recently  made  very  great  improvements  in  it ;  they  had 
enlarged  it,  and  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  upon  it. 
He  would  not  say  that  every  expenditure  of  money  had 
been  judicious,  but  certainly  a  great  desl  of  money  had 
been  expended  to  advantage.  He  had  seen  it  stated  in 
the  newspapers  that  there  was  not  room  enough  for  two 
thousand  beasts ;  he  believed,  however,  that  the  sales- 
men would  bear  him  out  in  the  declaration  that  there 
was  room  for  four  thousand,  and  that  that  number  could 
stand  very  well.  He  would  not  indeed  deny  that  there 
were  times  when  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more  space, 
but  every  disposition  had  been  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
corporation  to  make  morerocm.  At  thismomentpenswere 
being  erected  which  would  provide  for  nearly  3,000  more 
sheep.  He  had  certainly  been  very  much  inconvenienced 
at  times ;  but  if  he  could  only  make  the  graziers  see  the 
matter  in  the  same  light  as  the  salesmen  saw  it,  he  be- 
lieved they  would  soon  fisel  that  it  would  be  to  their  in- 
terest to  leave  out  a  certain  description  of  stock.  If 
some  of  the  stock  which  came  to  him  were  his  own,  he 
certainly  should  take  that  course  ;  and  he  believed  that 
his  friend  Mr.  Eve  would  do  the  same.  There  was  one 
description  of  stock  which  should  be  in  the  market  at 
three  or  four  in  the  morning,  and  there  was  some  stock 
which  was  only  in  the  way  ;  it  was  getting  muddled, 
because  it  was  not  reqtiired,  there  being  no  buyers  for  it. 
The  meeting  had  now  heard  both  sides  of  the  question. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  express  himself  in  such  a  flowery 
manner  as  his  friend  Mr.  Eve  (laughter),  who  had  been 
to  school,  perhaps,  more  than  himself  ;  but  he  had  had 
as  much  practical  experience  from  the  age  of  eighteen 
as  any  man  who  stood  on  the  stones,  and  the  dub  had 
heard  his  testimony.  That  society  was  formed  for  the 
advancement  and  protection  of  agriculture  ;  and  he  did 
hope  that  it  would  not  be  led  away  be  any  representa- 
tions like  those  which  had  been  placed  before  it.  He 
could  not  tell  what  were  the  motives  which  influenced 
some  parties  in  the  course  which  they  pursued.  He 
knew  that  his  friend  Mr.  Eve  had  taken  up  the  matter 
very  strongly  indeed,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his  old  con- 
nexions. No  one  could  have'snpposed  that  he  would 
have  taken  the  course  which  he  had  done.  Mr.  Eve 
was  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  committee  for  the  new 
market,  and  he  hoped  that  on  that  account  the  meeting 
would  guard  against  being  misled. 

A  member  asked  Mr.  Burrell  what  was  his  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  change  of  the  day  from  Monday  to 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  Burrell  said  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  sales- 
men generally  would  echo  auch  a  proposal  (Hear,  hear). 
For  some  years  he  had  himself  attended  to  the  Sunday 
business,  but  he  happened  at  last  to  be  made  a  church- 
warden, and  he  never  attended  to  it  any  more  ;  he  had 
not  found  himself  a  loser  (cheers).  He  had  no  doubt 
whatever,  from  the  number  of  petitions  which  had  bee» 
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got  up  ill  various  counties  and  numerously  signed—  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  market  being  left  where 
it  was ;  but,  as  regarded  the  change  of  the  day»  he 
should  himself  certainly  be  a  strong  advpcate  for  having 
a  Tuesday's  market  instead  of  a  Monday's. 

Mr.  Knight  inquired  if  that  was  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  salesmen. 

Mr.  BuRRELL  said  he  did  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
salesmen  would  object  to  it.  A  minister  of  the  church 
in  Rutlandshire  had  written  to  him  on  the  subject, 
knowing  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Smithfield  market, 
and  he  was  very  urgent  as  to  the  market  not  being  held 
any  longer  on  a  Monday.  He  had  replied  to  that  com- 
munication that  he  thought  there  wonld  be  no  diflicnlty 
in  changing  the  day  from  Monday  to  Tuesday. 

Mr.  EvB  said  that  his  friend  Mr.  fiurrell  had  cast 
some  imputations  upon  him,  and  he  most  crave  per- 
mission to  say  a  few  words  in  reply.  He  had  been  told 
that  his  relations  were  all  interested  in  Smithfield  mar« 
ket  and  anxious  for  the  oontinnanceof  the  market  where 
it  was  now  held.  He  thought,  at  all  events,  that  that  was 
a  proof  that  he  was  disinterested  in  the  course  which  he 
had  pursued.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Smithfield,  was  opposed  to  him  on  this  qnea- 
tion ;  and  the  fiict  that  he  (Mr.  Eve)  opposed  himself  to 
those  with  whom  he  would  naturally  be  desiroai  to 
agree,  was  at  all  events  no  proof  that  he  was  not  disin- 
terested m  the  course  wkioh  he  was  taking.  His  friend 
Mr.  Burrell  emphatically  denied  that  a  bullock  wa#  ever 
tied  up  at  9  o'clock  at  night.  He  (Mr.  Sve)  begged  to 
say  distinctly  that  he  had  himself  seen  thousands  tied  np 
at  that  hour.  The  feict  was,  that  Mr.  Banell  was  at 
home  on  Sunday  evening :  the  circumstance  of  his  re- 
siding nine  miles  from  London  kept  him  at  home  on  the 
sabbath,  and  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
what  he  (Bt  r.  Eve)  had  witnessed.  The  Club  had  heard 
l^om  his  friend  a  statement  that  1,000  beasts  peesed  over 
Blackfriars* bridge  weekly,  on  their  road  to  the  market. 
He  believed  that  the  real  number  was  only  700.  As  to 
the  1,000  beasts  which  came  np  to  London  by  water, 
he  would  ask  where  they  went  to  ?  They  were  taken  to 
the  new  market,  which  was  very  handy.  A  great  nom- 
ber  of  Mr.  Lowe's  beasts  went  there,  and  a  great  majo- 
rity of  the  Dutch  cattle  also  went  to  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Burrell  agam  rose  to  address  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  deprecated  the  personal  tnm  whioh 
the  discussion  was  taking. 

Mr.  BuRRBLL  said  he  should  be  the  last  person  to 
depart  fh)m  the  rules  of  the  Club,  or  to  say  anything 
which  could  be  objectionable,  but  he  really  ooiUd  not 
submit  to  see  himself  put  down  without  the  opportniuty 
of  vindicating  his  own  character  and  his  regard  for  truth. 
He  denied  in  toto  tiie  statement  of  Mr.  Eve  wi^  respect 
to  the  cattle  being  tied  up  by  the  neck  at  nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Anderson  said  Mr.  Burrell  had  ihiled  to  show 
what  advantages  the  tenant-fiumer  conld  derive  from  the 
continuance  of  the  Smithfield  market  where  it  was  now 
held :  he  had  not  fulfilled  the  task  which  he  had  volon- 
teered  to  perform.  He  (Mr.  Anderson)  did  not  ^[^>ear 
there  as  an  advocate  for  the  Islington  market  in  partioii- 
Ikr.    Why  should  they  not  have  tiiree  markelB,  in  d^ 


fcrent  parts  of  the  town  ?  To  show  the  operation  of  the 
present  system,  he  might  mention  that,  though  no  one 
was  more  anxious  than  himself  to  have  good  anhaals,  it 
had  oconrrsd  to  him  not  to  know  his  own  beasti  when 
he  saw  them  in  the  market.  Indeed,  he  woold  de^  saf 
one  to  know  the  animals  which  they  sent  to  the  narlut, 
under  existing  oiroumstances.  The  system  wss  sack, 
thst  the  best  stock  was  often  sold  for  the  worst  prios. 

Mr.  Shaw  said:  Mr.  Chaurman  and  gentlemeo,! 
congratulate  you  most  cordially  on  tiie  progrsss  which 
this  question  is  making.  I  b^;an  to  thuik  st  one  period 
of  the  debate  that  we  were  likely  to  arrive  at  a  speedy 
conclusion,  all  parties  appearing  to  be  of  one  opmioB 
as  regards  the  mterest  of  the  tenant  formers  in  thisqaei* 
tion ;  but  I  am  glad  that  oppostum  has  elicited  Hta. 
I  never  felt  any  doubt  as  to  the  decision  which  would  be 
come  to,  but  I  oertainly  thonght  that  there  were  yet 
some  fomudable  opponents ;  and  the  most  linmiidabk 
opponent  that  I  contemplated  was  the  corporstioQ  of 
the  city  of  London.  But  a  worthy  member  of  the  cor* 
poration  who  has  addressed  yon  has  inforased  you  thst 
such  is  not  the  foct.  I  have  observed  on  more  than  oos 
occasion,  however,  that  when  the  puUic  has  expresMd 
its  views  very  clearly,  somehow  or  other  the  coUaeliTe 
wisdom  of  that  body  has  managed  to  prevent  anytbiog 
from  being  done  within  iU  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  dM 
first  tune  that  the  oity  of  London  has  been  sniussifhl 
in  excluding  improvements  from  within  its  walb 
(langhter).  I  remember  tiiat  the  corporation  for  « 
long  time  resisted  the  introdnction  of  the  {>o]ke  foros ; 
and  more  recently  it  has  shown  itself  opposed  to  s 
measure  which  sdentiic  men  have  proved  to  .be  nest 
important,  viz.,  the  Health  of  Towns  BilL  The  pefia- 
laiion  of  this  country  is,  in  a  great  oMDy  instBBCM. 
compelled  to  orowd  together  without  the  advantage  of 
sewerage  and  of  oleaaHneas ;  and  snoh  in  the  state  of 
things,  in  this  reepeet,  that  even  a  oomparison  hetirsai 
the  effects  of  eonaeqnent  dunase  and  the  ravages  of  war, 
wiU  show  that  the  battle-field  often  baa  Hm  advaalqo 
when  compared  with  the  dangers  to  whioh  hnman  Hk  if 
exposed  by  the  want  of  arrangement!  eaMtttiBl  to  thi 
protection  o#  health.  And  yet  I  he«r  that  the  eorpoia- 
tion  of  the  city  of  London  is  likely  to  be  saeoMsfol 
m  its  endeavour  to  keep  that  ezoellent  meaeue—tbs 
Health  of  Towns  Bffl— from  obtaining  an  entrsass 
within  its  waHe.  I  oongvatulate  yon  all,  heiwefsr,  on 
the  langnage  whioh  yon  have  heard  this  day  from  a 
member  of  tiie  governing  body  hi  the  city  with  vsapsot 
to  Smithfield  market.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  ths  cor* 
poration  is  most  anzions  to  foil  m  widi  Hm  views  sad 
feelfaigs  of  the  pnbUc  ae  to  a  dmnge  of  pinee  and 
change  of  day,  and  that  the  sole  spirit  by  which  it  i> 
actuated  is  that  of  desiring  to  accommodate  the  peMic 
It  appears  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
have  not  regarded  expense  in  providfa^  aooonuBodstioe 
for  Smithfield  market ;  that  the  income  arisfaig  fron  the 
tolls  has  had  no  inilnenoe  with  them,  and  fliat  they  have 
been  influenced  soldy  by  fodings  of  sympathy  for  the 
vested  interests  of  the  sidesmen  and  the  pnblicsns  re- 
sident around  Snithlleld  market.  It  appears  to  me 
that  attpaitfos  frill  agree  on  the  qneation  except  the 
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salegmen  and  droyers,  or,  perhups  I  should  add  to  the 
salesmen  and  drovers,  the  publipans  and  the  butchers. 
As  to  the  pahUcaoSi  if  a  atatement  which  we  have 
heard  is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  much  interested  in  the  continuance  of  Smithfteld 
market  (Hear).  Mr.  Eve  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  should 
suppose ;  but  I  should  certainly  have  drawn  a  different 
conclusion  from  the  fact  of  one  house  having  had  six 
landlords  and  six  landladies  in  eleven  years.  )  should 
have  concluded  that  six  large  fortunes  had  been  made  in 
that  period,  judging,  too,  from  the  course  which  the  pub- 
licans are  pursuing  in  reference  to  this  question.  Now, 
I  perfectly  concur  in  Mr.  Anderson's  observations  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Burrell.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  making  out  a  case  for  the  salesmen.  I  listened 
very  patiently  to  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  subj^t ;  but  I 
really  could  not  discover  anything  which,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  influence  our  decision.  Mr.  Bur- 
rell seems  to  think  that  the  public  are  generally  mistaken 
in  the  notions  which  they  form.  Now  I  entirely  differ  from 
him  on  that  point ;  and  am  rather  disposed  to  concur  in 
a  remark  made  by  one  of  our  learned  judges  some  forty 
years  ago,  **  that  if  you  give  the  English  people  plenty  of 
time  to  think,  you  may  depend  upon  their  coming  to  a 
sound  conclusion  on  any  subject  which  may  be  brqught 
before  them"  (Hear,  hear).  If  I  see  any  question  which 
is  being  ponstantly  agitated  and  is  growing  in  the  public 
mind,  even  if  the  object  contemplated  be  contrary  to  my 
ov?n  opinions,  I  am  rather  induced  to  think  that  it  is  pro 
bable  that  my  mind  is  imbued  with  prejudices,  and  that 
when  a  large  majority  are  of  a  different  opinion  from  my- 
self, it  is  probable  that  they  are  right  aiid  that  I  am  wrong. 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  hold  in  great  respect  any  of  the 
arguments  which  Mr.  BurreU  has  advanced  in  favour  of 
retainhig  Smithfield  market  One  of  his  reasons  is,  the 
number  of  beasts  that  pass  over  the  bridge  which  is  so 
near  to  u*— Blackfriars  Bridge.  He  told  us  also  that  it  is 
many  years  since  a  corouer's  inquest  had  been  held  upon 
the  body  of  9My  person  killed  by  an  animaC  In  that 
respect  I  think  he  is  mistaken.  I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  within  a  few  months  a  case  occurred  while 
the  party  was  going  over  this  very  bridge  which  resulted 
fatally.  He  also  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  con^peti- 
tinn  through  the  wholesale  change  which  is  now  proposed. 
Now  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  at  all  apprehensive  of  » 
want  of  competition  if  we  have  good  meat  to  sell :  in 
London,  at  least,  I  think  there  will  always  be  suflicient 
competition  between  parties  who  arc  prepared  to  serve  the 
public,  whether  the  animals  go  to  Smithfield  or  to  some 
other  place.  As  regards  the  question  of  butchers  killing 
their  own  meat,  I  fancy  that  a  vast  quantity  of  meat  is 
purchased  by  butchers  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis 
which  has  never  been  in  Smithfield ;  and  I  think  also 
that  a  very  large  portion  even  of  that  meat  which  does 
go  into  Smithfield  maiket  gets  into  other  hands  before 
it  reaches  the  retail  butchers.  It  actually  passes  through 
the  hands  of  those  large  carcase  butchers—who,  Mr. 
Burrell  fears,  will  monopolise  the  trade  if  Smithfield 
market  is  removed— before  it  reaches  the  public.  I 
tboughfc.it  was  rather  af)  awkward  admission  which  Mr. 
Bnrreil  mada  tt  th«  tsrmiiuition  nf  Ms  specdi  — rtbat 


the  inconvenience  now  experienced  in  Sn^ithfie^  market 
for  want  of  room  is  owing  to  the  time  at  which  the  ani- 
mals are  brought  in.  He  suggests  that  the  owners  should 
exercise  their  judgment  in  selecting  the  best  aniuials  to 
send  into  the  market  first,  and  that  when  those  were 
sold— say  by  about  9  o'clock — ^the  inferior  animals 
should  be  brought  in.  Thus  he  proposed  to  t\e  out 
Smithfi^d  market  by  having  relays  of  beasts  to  make  up 
for    the    deficiency    of    space  (laughter).       Gen  tie 

in,  I  do  not  apprehend  for  one  moment  that  there  can 
be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  decision  to  which  we 
shall  come ;  but  as  regards  the  Corporation  of  London, 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  find  that  Mr.  Andcrton  has  been 
speaking  without  his  host.  He  he>»  I  believe,  this 
morning  delivered  his  own  honest  and  liberal  sentiments 
on  the  subJQct ;  hut  I  fear  that  when  he  brings  the  matter 
before  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  he  will  not 
find  that  body  so  ready  to  cede  the  point  as  he  is,  and 
as  I  am  quite  sure  the  corporation  would  also  be,  if  they 
were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  himself*  But  this  is 
not  the  first  question— in  respect  to  which  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  true  that  continued  perseverance  must  be 
successful  (Hear«  hear).  Let  me  observe  that  that 
powerful  voice,  which  will  at  all  times  support  any  sgita- 
tion  which  is  based  upon  justice — I  mean  the  public 
voice— is  raised  on  your  behalf.  You  may  rely  upon 
|t  that  you  will  have  with  yon  the  voice  of  the 
metropolis;  you  will  have  with  you  the  voice  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns ;  and,  further,  you 
will  have  the  united  influence  of  those  who  desire  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  moral  condition  of  those  700 
drovers  to  whom  allusion  has  been  inade.  I  do  not 
blame  the  drovers  and  other  persons  in  the  same  condi- 
tion for  their  demoralisation  ;  it  is  my  conviction  that  in 
ninety -nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred  other  parties  are  to 
blame  for  the  moral  degradation  into  which  such  persons 
as  the  drovers  are  plunged.  I  contend  that  half  the  crimes 
which  are  committed  in  this  country  are  the  result  of 
had  education  and  bad  laws ;  and  that  many  a  man  who 
goes  to  the  gallows  has  not  hhnself  to  blame  so  mndi  u 
his  parents  or  those  who  ought  to  have  provided  for  his 
mental  and  moral  wants  (cheers).  We  must  strive  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  this  class  of  men.  I  myself  have 
heard  the  drovers  use  language  of  the  most  shocking  de- 
scription ;  and  this  evil  vrill  never  be  cured  so  long  as 
they  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  violence  to  vent  their 
wrathful  passion  on  the  unfortunate  animals,  driven  to 
and  fro  in  crowded  thoroughfares ;  and  when  not  occu- 
pied in  their  calling,  to  congregate  together  in  masses, 
as  they  do  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield,  and 
back  each  other  up  in  expressions  and  conduct  degrading 
to  human  nature.  I  hope,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  per- 
severe  in  this  matter ;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that  if 
you  do  so,  ere  long — much  sooner  than  Mr.  Burrell 
imagines —you  will  succeed,  and  T  am  sanguine  enough 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Burrell  himself  will  yet  become  pne 
of  the  most  active  parlies  to  getting  rid  of  this  monster 
nuisance  (Hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Andehtok  wished  it  to  be  perfectly  understood 
that  he  gave  no  opinion  either  for  or  against  the  removal 
of  the  maiket.    He  had  come  there  merely  for  the  pnr<- 
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pose  of  liatening.  He  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  dab  to  one  circumstance,  Tiz.,  that  if  the  corpora- 
tion  of  London  were  to  be  guided  by  numbers,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  majority  at  present  were  not  opposed 
to,  but  in  favour  of  the  continuation  of  the  market.  A 
petition  had  been  presented  a  short  time  ago,  not  from 
hundreds  merely,  but  from  thousands  of  the  graziers 
who  frequented  the  market.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the 
corporation  of  London  were  concerned,  he  must  say  that 
they  had  before  them  the  fact  that  there  was  a  very 
considerable  majority  at  present  in  favour  of  continuing 
the  market. 

Mr.  Wood  said  he  had  waited  to  see  what  course  the 
debate  would  take,  and  whether  or  not  there  was  anyone 
in  fayour  of  continuing  the  market ;  and  he  could  not 
help  observing  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  so  elo- 
quently addressed  the  meeting  in  favour  of  the  removal, 
came  from  the  north  (laughter).  He  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  altering 
the  time  or  place  for  holding  markets;  and  he  knew 
that  very  great  loss  was  always  occasioned  to  many 
parties  by  any  change.  Whatever  might  be  determined 
upon,  he  hoped  that  they  would  not  spoil  one  good 
market  in  order  to  have  two  bad  ones.  He  did  not  at 
all  concur  in  Mr.  Anderson's  observation  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  have  three  or  four  markets ;  nor  did  he 
Xhink  that  such  an  arrangement  would  tend  to  benefit 
the  graziers.  Now  what  they  had  really  to  conaider 
was,  the  interest  of  the  tenant  fieurmer  in  this  matter. 
There  was,  he  was  aware,  a  great  deal  of  declamation 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  public  on 
that  question.  He,  for  one,  would  never  be  led  by  the 
press  ( Hear,  hear).  He  rather  wished  that  the  press 
would  be  led  by  the  public  (laughter) ;  but  he  knew 
very  well  that  that  was  not  always  the  case  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  (laughter).  The  press  did 
its  duty  in  repeating  to  the  public  what  passed  on  dif- 
ferent occasions;  but  when  it  attempted  to  lead  the 
public,  he  could  not  help  saying  that  what  appeared  in 
newspapers  was  only  the  opinion  of  one  person,  or  of  a 
few  private  individuals  who  were  utterly  incompetent  to 
lead  the  public.  Now  many  remarks  had  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  opposition  of  the  salesmen  of  Smith- 
field  market.  He  thought  it  not  impossible  that  there 
might  be  combination  on  the  part  of  these  persons.  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there  should  be  such 
combination :  it  was  to  be  expected  that  parties  placed 
in  the  position  in  which  the  salesmen  were  placed  would 
endeavour  to  play  into  each  other's  hands.  But  as  to 
the  graziers  becoming  salesmen  themselves,  he  thought 
that  would  be  one  of  the  worst  sort  of  monopolies. 
There  was  no  monopoly  to  which  he  was  so  much  op- 
posed as  that  of  one  man's  carrying  on  two  trades.  For 
the  farmer  to  be  compelled  to  come  up  to  London  to 
sell  his  own  beaats  would  be  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  political  economy,  >hich  taught  that  a  division  of 
labour  was  advantageous  to  all  parties.  The  grazier 
should  be  left  to  employ  all  his  energies  in  the  produc- 
tion of  what  he  had  to  dispose  of,  and  not  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  salesman.  He  was  surprised  that  Mr.  Shaw 
should  have  i4[>peared  to  be  in  iaveor  of  taking  the 


farmer's  eneigies  from  his  own  proper  busiiieai-  It  rau^t 
be  remembered  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  a 
great  number  of  customers  competing  for  what  was 
offered  to  them ;  and  though  he  was  wiUtng  to  admit 
that  the  number  of  carcass  butchers  might  increase,  yet 
the  demand  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  the 
trade  from  being  confined  to  the  hands  of  a  fiew  caicasi 
butchers ;  a  circumstance  which  would  be  altogether  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  those  who  sent  their  beasts  to 
the  London  market.  He  quite  agreed  with  those  gentle- 
men who  objected  to  the  desecration  of  the  sabbath.  It 
was  evident  that  under  the  present  system  the  catUe  must 
be  driven  on  the  Sunday,  and  a  great  many  persons  must 
be  occupied  on  that  day  who  might  be  set  at  liberty  by 
an  alteration  of  the  days.  At  all  events  the  qnestion  of 
site  was  quite  distinct  from  the  question  of  the  day  on 
which  the  market  should  be  held ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  former,  he  had  always  understood  that  if  there  was 
any  deficiency  of  accommodation  the  corporation  would 
provide  what  was  required.  The  first  point  was  to  hive 
the  market  held  in  as  central  a  place  as  possible,  and  it 
could  not  be  doubted  that  Smithfield  was  the  most  cen- 
tral place  that  could  be  selected.  It  might  be  an  adran- 
tage  to  those  gentlemen  who  lived  in  the  north  to  have 
the  market  held  at  Islington,  but  that  would  certainly  be 
injurious  to  gentlemen  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in 
the  south ;  and  he  had  observed,  he  repeated,  that  all 
the  gentlemen  who  advocated  the  removal  did,  in  fret, 
come  from  the  north.  As  to  the  moral  condition  of  the 
drovers,  and  their  backwardness  in  point  of  civilization, 
he  did  not  see  how  that  could  be  effected  by  a  change  of 
locality ;  if  the  market  were  removed,  the  drovera  wonld 
still  be  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  ttiey  were  at 
present  Something  had  been  said  about  the  danger  of 
knocking  down  old  women,  and  similar  events ;  but  that 
danger  would  equally  exist  elsewhere.  On  the  quesckm 
of  nuisance  he  must  say  that  the  law  on  that  subject  was 
very  just,  viz.,  that  if  a  party  came  to  a  nuisance  it  was 
no  nuisance  at  aU ;  in  order  that  anything  might  be  a 
nuisance,  it  was  necessary  that  it  ahould  be  brought  to 
him.  As  regarded  our  notion  of  the  banks,  he  thought 
the  aigunent  on  that  subject  was  very  strong  indeed  in 
fiivonr  of  the  continuance  of  Smithfield.  On  the  wb(rfs 
he  did  not  think  a  case  had  been  made  out  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  site. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  that  two  markets  ahould  be 
held  in  the  course  of  the  week.  When  Smithfield  mar- 
ket was  originated,  the  population  was  not  more  than  one 
fourth  of  its  present  amount ;  and  he  wonld  suggest  that 
it  had  now  become  desirable  to  have  two  markets,  one 
for  the  north  and  tiie  other  for  the  south ;  Toesday  and 
Friday  being  the  days  which  he  should  prefer. 

Mr.  Hudson  said  that  with  regard  to  the  proposal  to 
change  the  day  from  Monday  to  Tuesday,  he  did  not 
thmk  that  even  a  change  to  one  day  later  would  obviate 
the  objection  as  to  sabbath  desecration  in  all  cases ;  it 
would  still  exist  in  the  case  of  parties  living  at  a  great 
dbtance  from  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  BuRRKLL  defended  the  saleamen  from  the  im- 
putations which  had  been  cast  upon  them,  and  said  they 
did  not  desire  anything  which  was  inoomristent  with  tiw 
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ioterwU  of  the  grazien.  He  must  aay  that  there  was  as 
much  honour  and  integritj  amongst  that  class  as  in  that 
room. 

The  Chairman  then  said  :  Gentlemen,  I  pnrposelj 
abstained  at  the  commenoement  of  the  discussion  from 
giTing  yoQ  mj  opinions  with  regard  to  the  remoyal 
of  Smithfield  market,  but  they  are  well  known  to 
many  of  my  friends,  and  I  now  consider  it  my  duty 
to  convey  them  to  the  public*  It  is  well  known  that 
many  years  ago,  when  our  lamented  friend  Mr.  Handley 
took  an  actire  part  in  this  question,  I  was  very  actire 
in  assisting  him;  my  opinions  hare,  therefore,  long 
been  formed.  I  ha?e  always  considered  that  the  nui- 
sance created  by  Smithfield  market,  the  cruelty  practised 
towards  the  animals,  and  the  degradation  to  the  City  of 
such  scenes  taking  place  within  it,  required  that  the 
market  skould  be  removed,  and  I  am  rery  much  pleased 
to  find  that  the  ophiion  expressed  by  so  many  farmers 
this  day  comddes  with  my  own.  With  regard  to  the 
alteration  of  the  day  from  Monday  to  Tuesday,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Smith,  knows  that  I  told  him  a  long  time 
ago,  that  I  considered  it  to  be  the  wish  of  this  Club  and 
the  farmers  generally  to  alter  the  day,  and  I  cannot  but 
agree  with  Mr  Hudson,  that  tht  alteration  from  Monday 
to  Tuesday  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Perhaps 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  might  stiU  be  necessary 
to  drive  the  animals  on  Sunday,  but  I  think  the  railway 
companies  would  be  willing  to  assist  us,  and  instead  of 
conveying  the  cattle  by  night-trains,  would  send  them  in 
the  day,  if  that  were  necessary  to  prevent  the  desecration 
of  the  sabbath.  I  was  much  plesaed|to  hear  the  remark  of 
a  worthy  member  or  the  corporation,  that  the  corpora- 
tion were  ready  to  assist  in  altering  tiie  day,  and  also  to 
learn  from  Mr.  Bunnell  that  the  salesmen  themselves 
would  join  with  us  in  effecting  that  alteration.  I  do 
think  that  after  the  expression  of  opinion  which  has  been 
heard  in  this  meetmg— a  meeting  which  is  certainly  not 
an  unimportant  one  as  regards  those  who  compose  it, 
for  I  see  present  some  of  the  leading  graziers  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  kingdom— I  do  think  that  that 
expression  of  opinion  will  be  responded  to  through- 
out the  country  (Hear,  hear).  I  expected  to  hear  more 
remarks  than  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  loss  oc- 
casioned to  animals  from  their  being  driven  to  the  pre- 
sent market.  In  some  evidence  given  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  some  years  ago,  the 
loss  arising  from  the  injury  which  animals  received  in 
their  transit  from  the  country  to  Smithfield  market 
was  calculated  at  nearly  one-eighth.  Now,  if  any 
means  could  be  devised  whereby  the  animals  could  go  at 
once  from  the  railway  into  their  layers— and  I  do  not 
think  that  altogether  impossible— it  would  be  a  great 
public  benefit,  because  the  meat  would  be  in  a  much 
better  condition,  and  the  public  would  have  a  greater 
quantity  of  it.  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
steward,  has  stated  to  us  that  he  did  not  know  his  own 
stock  in  Smithfield.  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  that 
fact.  I  think  that  on  various  grounds— on  account  of 
the  cruelty  to  animals,  the  desecration  of  the  sabbath, 
the  necessity  of  an  increased  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
consumer— we  should,  as  a  practical  body,  me  our 


utmost  exertions  to  effect  the  removal  of  Smithfield 
market.  Mr.  Burrell  stated  that  the  salesmen  can- 
not trust  each  other.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to 
hear  him  admit  that;  and  I  can  only  couple  that 
with  another  statement  which  he  made,  viz.,  that 
the  drovers  are  as  much  refined  as  the  graziers  them- 
selves (laughter).  Gentlemen,  I  for  one  consider  that 
the  days  of  Smithfield  market  are  numbered,  and  I 
believe  that  the  matter  now  rests  irith  ourselves. 
Mr.  Burrell,  indeed,  stated  that  there  were  numerous 
petitions  from  the  country  in  favour  of  the  old  market. 
I  am  well  aware  that  Uie  salesmen  of  the  old  market 
have  distributed  petitions  throughout  the  country.  Last 
week  a  leading  London  salesman  asked  me  to  head  a 
petition  in  fiivour  of  the  old  market.  I  replied  that  I 
had  been  for  some  years  past  an  advocate  for  the  re- 
moval ;  and  I  further  told.him  that  I  felt  persuaded  that 
four  or  fiveferiQerB,  at  least,  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
support  a  petition  in  favour  of  the  new  market  He 
said  his  opinion  was  not  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  old 
market  as  it  had  been,  and  that  he  thought  that  if  the 
feeling  of  the  country  were  generally  expressed  in  favour 
of  the  new  market,  he  himself  should  be  disposed  to 
give  it  his  support  Now  I  can  state,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, knowing  as  I  do  the  graziers  of  the  kingdom, 
that  four-fifths  of  them  are  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
present  locality ;  and  if  this  dub  will  only  send  petitions 
into  the  country  in  favour  of  the  new  market,  I  feel 
persuaded  that  we  shall  have  an  overwhelming  majority. 
I  trust  that  the  resolution  which  you  adopt  this  evening 
will  be  such  as  to  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Shaw  proposed  the  following  resolution:— 
**  That  the  removal  of  the  cattle  market  from  Smithfield 
is  highly  desirable." 

Mr.  Bkown  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried. 

Mr.  Shaw  then  moved  the  following  resolution  :— 
"  That  a  change  of  the  day  on  which  Smithfield  market 
is  now  held,  from  Monday  to  Tuesday,  is  highly  desirable." 

Mr.  Nbamb  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.    The  meeting  then  broke  up. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  LETTUCE.— Mr.  Por- 
syth,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Alton 
Towers,  teUs  us  that  in  that  country  boiled  lettuce  is  a 
common  dish,  and  recentmends  an  improved  mode  of 
cultivation,  by  which  four  crops  a-year  shall  be  regularly 
secured.  He  says — ' '  Any  lettuce  will  grow  freely  in  the 
open  garden  after  the  22nd  of  Mardi ;  in  any  rich  garden 
soil  four  seeds  in  a  square  foot  are  sufficient :  three  crops 
in  summer,  off  the  same  land,  may  easily  be  got,  and  if 
persons  will  go  to  the  expence  or  trouble  of  transplanting 
lettuce  many  crops  may  be  had ;  and  as  four  will  grow 
upon  a  square  foot,  and  weigh,  when  young,  half  a  pound 
each,  every  square  yard  of  soil  will  produce,  in  the  three 
crops  in  the  season,  half  a  cwt.,  which  is  15  cwt.  to  the 
pole  of  ground,  or  120  tons  to  the  acre." 
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ON    THE    CULTIVATION    OF    CARROTS. 


Sir,— As  I  am  frequently  applied  to  by  neigh- 
bouring fanners  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
cultivating  carrots,  I  have  determined  on  soliciting 
a  space  in  your  excellent  journal  for  the  purpose 
of  disseminating  as  widely  as  possible  the  result  of 
my  practical  and  hitherto  successful  experience, 
having  for  five  years  grown  from  four  to  six  acres 
of  white  Belgian  and  other  varieties  of  this  useful 
and  prolific  root.  Although  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  produce  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-three 
tons  of  white,  and  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  of  red 
carrots  per  acre  on  light  land,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
show  up  my  system  as  the  very  best  that  can  be 
adopted,  although  I  believe  that  it  is  one  that  may 
be  depended  upon  for  producing  a  full  and  regular 
plant,  and>  allowing  for  seasons  and  the  degree  of 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  a  very  satis- 
factory result. 

Presuming  that  carrots  are  intended  to  supply 
the  place  of  turnips,  the  land  should  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  wheat 
crop  is  secured  in  the  autumn.  My  plan  is  to  jiare 
it  about  four  inches  deep  with  the  skeleton  or  the 
conunon  patent  plough  with  the  plat  removed, 
leaving  the  land  cut  clean  but  not  turned  over;  then 
to  scarify  it  athwart ;  following  up  this  operation 
immediately  with  rough  harrows  until  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  pulverized,  and  everything  in  the  shape 
of  weeds  brought  to  the  surface,  where,  if  the  wea- 
ther be  favourable,  it  soon  dies.  As  soon  as  I  am 
satisfied  on  this  point,  I  plough  everything  deep 
under,  where  it  may  remain  until  the  time  for  sow- 
ing commences — namely,  from  the  second  week  in 
March  to  the  second  week  in  April,  according  to 
the  season.  In  March  the  ground  should  be  again 
harrowed  and  rolled,  to  pulverize  the  surface,  and 
then  dressed  with  from  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of 
soot  and  from  nine  to  ten  bushels  of  common  salt 
per  acre,  either  mixed  before  sowing  or  thrown  one 
over  the  other.  These  manures  should  be  deeply 
ploughed  in,  and  the  land  immediately  subsoiledto 
the  depth  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  under  the 
conunon  furrow,  the  subsoil  plough  immediately 
following  the  common  one.  It  may  then  be  har- 
rowed with  fine  harrows,  followed  by  a  light  roller, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  the  final  operation  of 
drilling. 

Very  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  seed  is  deposited.  After  various  trials,  and  at- 
tentive observation,  I  have  adopted  the  system  of 
very  shallow  drilling,  merely  dropping  the  seed 
Upon  the  surface,  to  be  immediately  harrowed  in 


with  the  %htest  and  finest  seed-harrows.  Tlie 
great  cause  of  failure  in  producing  a  regular  plant 
is  the  improper  preparation  of  the  see<i,  and  the 
want  of  a  proper  drill  to  deposit  it  when  prepared. 
My  method  of  preparing  the  seed  is  as  follows  :— 
Three  weeks,  or  sometimes  more,  before  Uie  season 
commences,  I  steep  it  for  twelve  hours  in  a  tub, 
with  a  sufllicient  quantity  of  water  to  latimte  it 
completely ;  the  water  is  then  drained  off  by  lean- 
ing the  tub  on  one  side,  holding  a  wisp  of  atimw  at 
the  edge  so  as  to  retain  the  seed,  which,  when 
drained,  is  mixed  up  with  dry  sand,  half  a  bushel 
to  every  six  pounds  of  seed.  On  this  part  of  the 
operation  success  in  drilling  almost  entirely  de- 
pends. The  wet  seed  should  be  mixed  with  dry 
sandj  which,  by  the  moisture  retained  in  the  seed, 
will  soon  become  sufficiently  damp  to  accelerate 
vegetation,  being  all  that  is  required.  While  the 
mass  is  suiKciently  moist  to  adhere  by  preaoog  it 
in  the  hand,  it  is  quite  wet  enough.  In  this  state 
it  should  be  kept,  turning  it  over  every  day  artwo, 
and  slightly  sprinkhng  it  now  and  then,  to  prevent 
its  becoming  too  dry.  Both  extremea  must  be 
carefully  provided  against.  If  too  wet,  it  will  damp 
the  whole  mass  of  ashes,  with  which  it  must  be 
finally  mixed  up ;  if  too  dry,  vegetation  will  be 
checked  instead  of  promoted,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
very  critical  period.  It  now  remains  to  describe 
the  method  of  drilling;  and,  considering  thai  few 
farmers  are  in  possession  of  a  suitable  machine  for 
the  purpose,  this  is  the  most  difiicult  part  of  the 
process.  The  maehine  I  use  for  carrots  is  a  one- 
horse  manuroHoid-tumip-drill,  having  a  baml  fitted 
with  oom-cups  to  go  in  the  place  of  the  oommon 
manure-barrel,  taking  the  seed  from  tiis  muasn- 
box.  I  have  also  a  set  of  light,  hanuBered-inn 
coulters  to  work  m  the  place  of  the  usual  heary 
cast  ones,  which  make  a  very  shallow  crease  of 
about  1  h  inches  wide,  the  seed  falling  through  the 
large  manure-spouts,  forming  a  regularly-dispersed 
drill  of  the  same  width.  If  the  common  corn-drill 
be  used,  the  seeds  should  merely  fall  upon  the  sur- 
face, instead  of  being  crammed  together  in  a 
narrow  grip,  from  which,  after  the  first  hosing  into 
bunches,  they  could  not  be  picked  without  injuring 
the  tender  fibres  of  each  oUier.  Having  directed 
every  six  pounds  of  seed  to  be  mixsd  with  half  a 
bushel  of  sand,  every  half-bushel  win  be  found 
after  steeping  abont  equal  to  a  whole  one,  which, 
allowing  the  drill  to  deposit  three  bushels  per  acn, 
will  admit  of  two  bushels  of  fine  dry  cinder-ashes 
to  be  added  to  the  sand  and  seed  for  every  acic. 
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When  dry  ashefi  are  not  to  be  procured,  finely- 
sifted  aawdnet,  very  dry,  will  be  found  a  good  sub- 
stitute.  The  distance  I  prefer  is  fourteen  inches 
between  the  drills,  and  eight  inches  between  the 
plants  if  red,  or  twdve  inches  if  Belgian  carrots. 
The  Belgian  are  the  best  for  rich  loams,  the  Stud- 
ley  or  James'  green-top  for  sandy  soils.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  mix  a  portion  of  parsnip,  turnip,  or 
mustard-seed  amongst  the  carrots,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  drills  before  the  young  carrots  be- 
come visible.  When  this  plan  is  adopted,  hoeing 
may  be  commenced  very  early,  which  is  a  grand 
desideratum.  The  expense  d  ho^ng  is  about  30s., 
and  that  of  digging  up  about  25s.  per  acre.  My 
method  of  storing  is  merely  to  collect  them  into 
heaps  of  about  five  yards  long  and  two  yards  wide 
in  the  field,  two  or  three  men  or  strong  lads  whed- 
ing  them  up  to  the  heaps,  and  children  filling  the 
barrows,  while  two  other  hands  pack  them  in  every 
respect  the  same  as  is  usual  with  mangel-wurzel, 
except  that  no  straw  is  requisite.    Three  inches  of 


soil  is  sufiieient  to  protect  them,  ^e  tops  of  the 
cl«nps  being  merely  covered  with  carrot-tops  to 
keep  ont  the  wet,  which  covering  may  be  removed 
in  about  three  weeks,  and  ^e  clamp  entirely  closed 
wt^  perfect  safety.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
turn  ydlow,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  evwy  two 
men  laying  the  carrots  neatly  in  a  row  between 
them,  so  that  the  children  who  follow  may  be  en- 
abled to  cut  off  &e  tops  without  treading  them 
under  foot,  laying  them  in  small  heaps,  to  be  carted 
from  the  fidd  and  given  to  sheep,  lean  stock,  or 
horses,  in  the  yard.  All  stock  are  fond  of,  and 
will^do  wdi  upon  them,  if  kept  dean  and  free  from 
grit.  Thanking  you,  Bir,  for  the  space  I  have  oc- 
cupied in  your  journal,  which  I  am  aware  is  never 
more  freely  granted  than  in  the  cause  of  agricul* 
ture, 

I  remain,  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 
GsoROB  Jones. 
Marsham,  10th  March,  1847. 
— Norwich  Mercury. 


YOBK   FARMERS'   CLUB.-CULTIVATION   OF   CHICORY. 


At  the  March  monthly  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  club,  the  subject  being  "  The  cultivation  of 
chicory  as  an  exhausting  plant,''  in  the  absence 
of  H.  8.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  Fairfield,  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Hawking,  of  Linton- upon-Ouse,  was 
called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Graves,  of  Harton,  introduced  the  question 
before  the  meeting,  by  stating  that  he  was  the 
means  of  having  die  subject  brought  under  dis- 
cussion. He  was  not  at  all  acqusdnted  with  the 
cultivation  of  chicory,  and  he  should  not  like  to 
ask  his  landlord  to  allow  him  to  grow  the  plant, 
unless  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  by  so  doing 
bolh  parties  would  be  benefited.  The  question, 
he  thought,  to  be  dedded  was,  whether  it  would  be 
advantageous  or  otherwise  to  grow  chicory  for  a 
length  of  time,  whether  it  would  impoverish  the 
land,  and  whether  it  would  exhaust  it  after  the 
growth  of  one  crop. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  no  experience  in 
tliis  matter  himself,  and  he  had  not  paid  much  at- 
tention to  it  until  that  day  fortnight,  when  he  saw 
a  field  at  Oifton,  near  York,  in  which  the  plant 
was  cultivated.  He  went  to  a  person  who  was 
graving  up  the  chicory,  and,  after  seeing  the  roots, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  plant  was  not 
more  impoverishing  (if  as  much)  than  the  carrot 
crop  itself,  unless  there  was  something  deleterious 
in  the  root  which  might  be  pernicious  to  the  growth 
of  com.  Supposing  that  chicory  was  an  impover- 
ishing plant,  yet  with  the  extraordinary  graving  it 


required,  he  thought  the  operation  acted  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  subsoil  ploughing,  and  therefore 
would  prove  beneficial  to  the  roots  of  other  plants. 
Alter  the  subject  had  been  proposed  for  discussion^ 
he  had  written  to  several  parties  relative  to  it,  but 
had  received  no  definite  information.  Some  of 
them  had  told  him  that  they  had  obtained  equally 
as  good  crops  after  the  growth  of  chicory  as  before, 
but  aH  seemed  to  agree  that  to  grow  it  to  advan- 
tage it  required  an  extrordinary  amount  of  tillage. 
One  gentiemen  had  suggested  twelve  good  cart 
loads  of  rotten  manure  per  acre,  in  addition  to 
hand  tillage,  and  that  if  the  manure  were  so  applied 
the  land  would  be  as  serviceable  for  the  next  crop 
as  if  turnips  or  potatoes  had  been  grown .  Another 
gentleman  had  said  that  if  from  seven  to  ten  tons 
per  acre,  according  to  the  season,  were  appUed  on 
turnip  land,  after  the  turnips  had  been  eaten  off  by 
tiie  riieep,  they  might  be  able  to  receive  a  good 
crop  of  com  after  that.  One  gentieman  had  told 
him,  previous  to  coming  to  the  meeting,  that  last 
year  the  crops  of  diicory  had  failed  in  many  places  i 
that  individuals  who  had  embarked  their  money  in 
its  growth  had  lost  their  capital ;  and^  besides  this, 
the  land  had  become  impoverished,  and  in  a  worse 
state  for  com  than  before.  He  was^  therefore, 
placed  in  some  difliculty  as  to  coming  to  a  conclu^ 
sion  one  way  or  the  other,  but  he  believed  that 
chicory  would  produce  no  greater  ill  effects  upon  a 
succeeding  crop  than  carrots.  Two  years  ago  he 
sowed  some  carrots  upon  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
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land,  and,  to  bring  the  land  into  good  order,  he, 
in  the  month  of  November,  strewed  upon  each 
acre  twenty  loads  of  good  rotten  manure  dug  from 
the  dunghill  in  the  fold-yard,  and  after  the  carrots 
were  taken  up  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  the  land 
was  sown  with  wheat.  The  crop  on  that  occasion 
he  considered  a  defective  one,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  tillage 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  it.  This  showed 
that  carrots  impoverished  the  land.  But  with  re- 
gard to  chicory,  he  would  observe  that  if  the  re- 
muneration to  be  obtained  by  its  growth  was  so 
great  as  had  been  stated,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
land-agents  and  landowners  ought  not  to  debar 
the  tenantry  from  growing  it,  because  they  would 
be  enabled  to  purchase  artificial  tillage  and  the 
good  manure  of  towns  and  make  the  land  con- 
siderably richer  by  the  extra  growth  of  chicory  than 
even  by  the  com  crop  itself.  The  agriculturists 
would  also  have  the  means  of  benefiting  the  poor 
around  them  by  giving  them  employment;  and  the 
individual  who  gives  additional  employment  to  the 
poor,  and  spends  his  money  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  must  feel  an  inward  satisfaction  at  the  good 
he  is  conferring  upon  his  species,  if  even  his  profits 
merely  cover  the  amount  he  has  so  expended. 
They  ought  to  consider  the  benefits  to  be  conferred 
upon  the  poor  as  well  as  their  own  interests  (ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  Smallwood,  of  Middlethorpe,  stated  he 
had  grown  chicory  for  four  successive  years.  The 
first  year  it  was  sown  on  a  piece  of  land  from  which 
two  crops  had  been  taken,  the  land  was  ploughed 
twelve  inches  deep,  and  3  cwt.  of  Peruvian  guano 
per  acre  put  upon  it.  A  portion  had  applied  to  it 
rape  dust,  but  he  found  guano  answered  his  pur- 
pose the  best.  He  had  an  excellent  crop  of  chicory, 
and  the  land  was  afterwards  sown  with  barley,  pre* 
vious  to  which  he  caused  to  be  applied  half  a  down 
loads  of  manure  per  acre.  The  crop  produced  last 
year  six  quarters  and  two  bushels  per  acre»  and 
weighed  about  thirty-two  stones  four  pounds  per 
quarter.  He  had  grown  both  turnips  and  potatoes 
after  chicory,  and  both  had  turned  out  excellent 
crops.  The  chairman  had  made  allusion  to  the 
employment  of  the  poor,  and  what  he  had  to  state 
on  that  point  was  that  he  had  employed  as  many  as 
from  sixty  to  seventy  persons  a  day  for  a  month 
together  in  attending  to  his  crops  of  chicory.  He 
was  at  present  employing  eighteen  hands  in  the 
same  way.  He  had  grown  chicory  as  thick  as  his 
wrist,  both  upon  light  and  strong  clay  land,  the 
latter  description,  however,  being  lightened  by 
mixing  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand.  He  did  not 
think  that  chicory  exhausted  the  land  so  much  as  a 
crop  of  turnips;  and  the  ground  for  his  stating  this 
was  that  the  tops,  which  grew  to  a  very  large  sis^ 


not  being  wanted,  were  suffered  to  temain  on  the 
land,  to  which,  after  having  rotted  and  become  a 
manure,  it  imparted  a  great  deal  of  nourishment. 
With  regard  to  turnips,  however,  the  leaves  could 
not  be  used  for  any  such  purpose.  He  considered 
that  chicory  produced  no  injury  to  the  land,  and 
his  crop  of  com,  this  year,  after  chicory,  gave  him 
ample  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Whitb  said  that  not  having  been  able  to 
meet  with  any  chemical  analysis  of  chicory,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  make  an  anaJysis  himself,  and  the 
result  was  that  it  contained,  like  turnips,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  water.  Chicory  contained  about 
seventy-six  per  cent,  of  water,  of  the  organic  de- 
ments about  twenty-two  and  a  half  percent.,  and  of 
the  inoiganic  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  So  much 
for  the  proximate  analysis.  An  ultimate  analysis 
proved  the  existence  of  the  phosphate,  sulphate,  and 
the  hydrochlorate  of  potassa,  with  the  hy  drochloiate 
d  lime.  Now  here  at  once  they  saw  the  chicory 
did  not  very  much  impoverish  the  land,  and,  as 
Mr.  SmaUwood  had  observed,  as  the  leaves  them- 
selves were  left  on  the  land  it  could  not  posubly  be 
so  injurious  as  the  turnip  crop.  He  would  go 
further  (and  his  statements  were  made  after  careful 
reflection)  by  remarking  that  so  far  from  bong  in- 
jurious, with  a  moderate  amount  of  proper  manure 
it  became  very  useful  to  the  land.  From  the  depth 
to  which  the  roots  descended,  via.,  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  inches,  they  must,  of  necessity,  act 
powerfully,  in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  to  the 
soil.  The  very  act  of  removing  the  plants  would 
disturb  the  subsoil,  and  it  was  a  question,  there- 
fore, whether  as  much  good  to  the  soU  would  not 
thereby  be  effected  as  by  deep  ploughing.  They 
would  bring  to  bear  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil 
those  principles  which  were  hid  and  buried  under- 
neath it.  Still,  however,  it  was  a  question  whether 
the  means  employed  by  Mr.  Smallwood  were  pro- 
per or  not,  and  whether  he  might  not  have  saved 
his  money  and  improved  his  stock  of  chicoiy. 
Those  plants  which  are  required  for  their  stem 
and  leaves  would  always  be  best  manured  by  those 
fertilisers  which  develop  or  give  off  ammonia  the 
most  rapidly.  The  ammonia  acts  immediately  on 
the  stem  and  leaf,  and  causes  them  to  be  extremdy 
luxuriant.  Those  plants  which  were  valuable  for 
their  ears,  as  the  various  species  of  com — ^wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye — should  have  manure  which 
less  readily  gives  off  ammonia ;  whilst  such  plants 
as  the  carrot,  the  turnip,  mangold-wurtiel,  and 
chicory,  where  the  value  depends  nearly  entirdy 
upon  tl^  tuber  or  bulb,  should  not  be  manured 
with  those  fertilisers  which  give  off  ammonia,  but 
those  which  impart  the  phosphates.  Tliere  was  a 
very  considerable  similarity  between  tomips  and 
chicory,  and  in  both  he  found  lime  and  phoephonts 
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existing.  Now,  be  would  suggest  that  prepared 
bones,  or  the  inferior  spots  of  guano,  sucb  as  that 
from  Patagonia,  Icbaboe,  and  Saldanha  Bay, 
especially  that  from  Saldanha  Bay  and  Patagonia, 
would  be  the  best  manure  for  chicory.  He  would 
suggest  that,  as  an  experiment  to  any  gentleman 
who  might  be  desious  to  grow  chicory.  The 
Chairman  had  alluded  to  what  might  be  regarded 
as  a  popular  error  with  respect  to  the  growth  of 
pkints.  A  French  philosopher,  De  Candolle,  sug* 
gested  some  years  ago  that  one  plant  became  in- 
jurious to  its  own  species;  that  is  to  say,  that  a 
plant  would  not  grow  so  well  two  years  together 
on  the  same  soil,  because  it  secreted  some  matter 
which  was  poisonous  to  itself  or  others  of  the  same 
species.  That  error  was  nearly  exploded;  but  it 
seemed  that  some  faint  glimmerings  of  it  remained 
in  the  breast  of  the  Chairman,  who  supposed  that 
something  might  be  given  off,  or  secreted  by,  the 
roots  of  chicory  which  might  be  injurious  to  the 
succeeding  plant.  It  was  now,  however,  almost 
universally  admitted  that  such  was  not  the  case. 
When  the  land  is  injured,  it  is  injured  by  the  re- 
moval or  abstraction  of  certain  principles  required 
for  the  growth  of  plants,  which  cannot  grow  many 
years  without  injtuy  to  the  land,  because  they  re- 
move the  elements  which  each  of  the  plants  require. 
By  a  rotation  of  crops  (and  chicory,  he  thought, 
would  make  an  excdlent  rotation  in  the  course  of 
seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  years),  the  various  prin- 
ciples where  themselves  taken  out  differing  with 
each  crop,  and  chicory  would  take  out  of  the  land 
principles  that  would  be  required  by  the  turnip. 
He  (Mr.  White)  had  had  some  conversation  with 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Dunnington,  on  the  subject,  from 
whom  he  learned  that  inferior  guano,  such  as  he 
had  mentioned,  was  useful  in  the  cultivation  of 
chicory  (applause). 

The  Chairman,  in  allusion  to  what  Mr.  White 
had  stated,  observed  that  he  thought  chicory  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  green  crops. 
Wheat  never  grew  well  after  barley,  nor  after  tur- 
nips or  potatoes,  unless  they  had  an  extra  coat  of 
manuring,  and  therefore  he  thought  that  chicory 
might,  in  some  respects,  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  roots  of  other  crops. 

Mr.  Smallwood  stated  that  he  had  grown 
chicory  in  a  field  for  two  years  together.  He  gave 
the  land  a  good  coat  of  manure  after  the  first  year, 
and  the  second  crop  was  better  than  the  first. 

The  Chairman  said  a  gentleman  had  told  him 
he  had  grown  chicory  in  a  field  for  twelve  years 
together,  and  the  last  jax  the  crop  was  the  best 
that  had  ever  been  produced.  He  adopted  the 
system  of  givmg  a  good  coat  of  manure. 

Mr.  Whits  said  he  would  caution  the  farmers 
against  the  over-growth  of  chicory,  fis  it  wac(  an 


article  for  which  they  might  not  always  secure  a 
market.  It  might  be  employed  to  a  limited  extent, 
however,  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  and  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Netherlands  as  a  salad.  It  was  some- 
times grown  in  tubs  on  board  ship  as  a  salad,  and 
it  was  also  used  in  this  country  for  the  adulteration 
of  coffee. 

Mr.  Smallwood  said  horses  were  very  fond  of 
it,  and,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  White,  he 
stated  that  his  land  had  produced  above  twelve 
tons  of  chicory  per  acre. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  :•— 
"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  so  far  from 
chicory  being  an  exhausting  crop,  it  is  beneficial  to 
land  when  properly  cultivated." 

The  period  usually  allotted  for  discussion  not 
having  expired,  whilst  the  discussion  itself  appeared 
exhausted,  Mr.  Whitb  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
correct  an  error  into  which  Mr.  Pusey,  M.P.,  had 
Mien,  relative  to  the  formation  of  superphosphate 
of  lime.  This  gentleman,  distinguished  alike  for 
his  talents  and  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture, had  recently  cautioned  the  farmers  against 
purchasing  the  fertilizer  in  question  of  any  manu- 
fjEUTturei  save  dne,  as  many  adulterated  articles  were 
in  the  market.  Unhappily  this  allegation  was  too 
true  and  greatly  to  be  regretted.  But  in  justice  to 
the  numerous  manufiiurturers  of  superphosphate  of 
lime,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  drawn  his  conclusion  of  the  extent  of 
sophistication  from  incorrect  premises,  viz.,  the 
existence  of  large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lime  in 
the  compound.  Now  it  was  an  incontrovertible 
fact  (as  he,  Mr.  White,  had  shown  in  a  tabular  form 
in  his  last  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  club)  that 
one,  and  an  important  result  of  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  bones,  was  the  formation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  sulphate  qf  lime,  together  with 
the  superphosphate  of  lime— a  more  soluble  salt 
than  that  naturally  existing  in  bone,  the  phosphate; 
this  more  ready  solubility  rendering  the  composi- 
tion more  unmediately  available  to  the  growth  of 
the  turnip  crop  than  the  unprepared  bones. 

Mr.  Smallwood  inquired  what  benefit  the  land 
would  derive  from  the  application  of  salt  ? 

Mr.  Whitb  replied  it  would  act  beneficially  by 
a  disengagement  of  chlorine,  an  important  constitu- 
ent in  vegetation. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  found  salt  a  very 
serviceable  tillage  for  the  barley  crop,  especially  if 
the  land  had  not  had  much  lime  before. 

Mr.  White  observed  that  it  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  many  gentlemen  present,  that  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  discussion  respecting  the  potato 
disease,  the  value  of  rough  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
as  a  top-dressing  for  this  plant,  was  insisted  upon. 
He  now  would  call  the  attentiop  of  the  genUemen 
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present  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Highland  Society's  Journal,  by 
P.  F.  H.  Fromberg,  and  for  which  a  premium  of 
fifty  sovereigns  had  been  awarded  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Association  of  Scotland,  upon  the  chemical 
changes  induced  in  the  potato  by  the  disease ;  in 
which  it  is  clearly  shown,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  disease  is  the  decrease  in  the  proportions 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  and  the  increase  of 
phosphoric  acid;  and  that  the  substances  which 


ought  to  be  present  in  the  potato  maniu-e  are  as 
follow:  —  Potash,  llSOlbs.  ;  magnesia,  871bs.  ; 
soda,  871bs. ;  lime,  50lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  4 1  Gibs. ; 
phosphoric  acid,  2361b8;  chbrine,  195lbs.  per  ton. 
Many  of  these,  as  his  (Mr.  White's  analysis  had 
proved),  are  found  in  the  compound  known  as 
rough  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  is  the  residuum 
of  the  preparation  of  alum. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 


SCOTCH   FARMING. 

TO    TUB     EDITOR    OF     THE     FARBtEft'S    MA6AZtNB. 


Sir, — ^There  are  some  points  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Hews,  in  your  number  for  April  (though  contaiiiing 
some  things  correct  atid  useful),  which  are  calculated 
to  mislead  many  an  English  farmer  as  well  as  land- 
lord. With  Mr.  H.,  I  have  myself  admired  the 
beauties  of  Scotch  farming,  and  fully  bear  him  out 
as  to  the  uniformity  of  good  husbandry  throughout 
the  counties  he  has  named.^  No  one  interested  in 
agriculture  can  fail  to  be  instructed  and  profited  by 
an  acquaintance  with  their  systematic,  intelligent, 
and  economical  practices  $  but  when  Mr.  H.  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  farmers  not  only  pay,  but  thrive 
upon  Tents  of  from  £3  lOs.  to  £7  per  acre,  and  at- 
tributes their  success  to  heavy  crops,  skilfiil  cultiva- 
tion, economy  of  management,  thorough  draining, 
long  leases,  &c.,  and  wishes  to  introduce  those  high 
rents  and  high  profits  into  England,  he  should 
state  the  superior  advantages  which  our  northern 
brethren  have  in  the  disposal  of  their  crops,  which 
we  do  not  possess  in  England.  The  system  of 
cropping  does  not  vary  materially  from  the  best 
cultivated  districts  here,  t.  e.,  the  alternate  white 
alid  green  crop  system ;  if  any  deviation  takes  place 
with  them,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  as  with  us,  in  &vour 
of  white  crops,  but  in  &vour  of  the  green— their 
temptation  lies  on  that  side,  but  ours  in  favour  of 
the  white,  because  the  green  crop  to  them  is  the 
most  marketable  and  the  most  profitable  too.  In 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  farmer  possessing  from  10,000  to  20,000 
sheep  without  comparatively  (perhaps  not)  any 
arable  land  at  all.  Again,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  farm  of  from  600  to  1,000  acres  aU  arable,  and 
with  the  green  crop  prevailing  (perhaps  in  more 
than  the  average  of  farms  in  the  Lowlands  or  Lo- 
ihians  it  does  so  prevail),  without  a  single  sheep  or 
head  of  cattle,  save  horses.  Now  comes  the  secret 
of  Scotch  rents  and  Scotch  profits;  the  Lowland 


farmer,  with  160  or  200  acres  of  turnips,  has  his 
annual  "rotit)''  or  auction  sale,  wiiich  is  well  at- 
tended by  the  Highland  shepherds,  or  the  "  Bor- 
der" cattle  dealers ;  and  he  redlizes,  without  further 
risk  or  trouble,  from  £15  to  £30  per  acre  for  his 
green  crqis,  all  to  be  folded  at  stated  intervals,  or 
housed  on  the  premises — thus  deriving  all  the  profit 
as  well  as  all  the  advantages  of  green  cropping,  and 
thus  concentrating  all  his  capital,  his  time,  and  at- 
tention, to  the  sole  object  of  raising  crops  only. 
Will  Mr.  H.,  or  any  of  his  "intelligent"  neighbours 
(for  I  know  he  has  some),  situated  too  as  he  is  in 
one  of  the  richest  localities  of  that  beautiful  county, 
which  has  been  justly  styled  the  '*  Garden  of  Eng- 
land," with  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  breed  of 
cattle,  and  the  most  unrivalled  sheep  as  to  their 
fattening  propensities— will  any  one  tell  us,  however 
skilfully  or  economically  he  may  have  raised  100 
acres  of  the  best  turnips  his  county  will  produce,  that 
he  can  realise  in  money,  by  the  rearing  of  his  stock, 
profits  equal  to  £15  or  £20  per  acre  annually,  in- 
dependent of  the  (jortion  folded  for  the  benefit  of 
his  next  white  crop ;  or,  supposing  that  all  the 
sheep  and  cattle  within  an  area  of  twenty  miles 
around  Bxeter  were  to  be  annihilated,  would  the 
amount  of  turnips  raised  in  that  space  command  a 
market,  or  realise  a  sum  per  acre  equal  to  that  so 
readily  obtained  in  Scotiand  ?  The  only  district  to 
be  found  to  require  any  assistance  would  be  per- 
haps the  north  of  Devon  $  and  even  there,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  there  is  cultivable  land  enough  to  raise 
green  crops  sufficient  to  winter  all  they  can  breed 
on  their  poor  and  uncultivable  pastures,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  immense  tracts  of  mountain 
Highland. 

Believe  me,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

E.  BURKELL. 

Hanham,  near  Bfktol,  April  28. 
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ON    THE    ADVANTAGES 


AND     DISADVANTAGES  OF   BREAKING  UP 
GRASS  LAND. 


BY  JOHN  OLARKB,  OF  LONG  BUTtONi  LINCOLN8HIBB, 


The  great  and  benevolent  idea  suggested  by  this 
subject,  the  conversion  of  grass  lands  into  triage, 
is  the  extent  of  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
food  and  employment  of  the  rapidly-increasing  po- 
pulation of  this  country. 

It  is  necessarily  incumbent  on  the  producer,  the 
landowner,  and  the  occupier  to  exert  every  energy 
to  make  the  soil  productive  i  and  they  conjointly 
are  in  duty  bound  to  do  so,  even  to  the  very  ut- 
most of  itti  capability.  The  landlord  ought  to  give 
every  reasonable  facility  to  this  end,  and  the  tenant 
must  not  be  niggardly  in  his  expenditure  to  pro- 
mote improvements  in  its  culture.  As  it  is  his 
duty,  so  is  it  to  his  advantage ;  nothing  pays  him 
so  well  AS  a  judicious  application  of  his  capital  to 
the  soil  he  cultivates.  Land  must  be  kept  in  a 
good  state  of  culture,  or  certain  loss  ensues ;  bad 
farming  is  ruinous  to  landlord  and  tenant ;  capital 
must  be  liberally  expended  to  bring  liberal  returns — 
productive,  remunerating  crops.  By  this  course 
the  tenant  is  continually  creating  property  in  the 
soil  by  his  own  capital ;  and  his  landlord  ought  to 
afford  him  every  encouragement  for  this  purpose, 
and  every  opportunity  to  secure  a  favourable  return 
for  his  outlay.  This  happily,  in  the  present  day,  is 
the  case  t  the  understanding  between  landlord  and 
tenant  has  become  one  of  mutual  good  feeling;  and 
vast  improvements  have  been  the  result,  and  are 
still  progressing.  One  amongst  the  many  laudable 
efforts  now  making  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  is 
the  attempt  to  abohsh  the  old  prejudices  relative  to 
breaking  up  grass  lands :  these  ignorant  prejudices 
have  long  been  the  burthen  and  bane  of  every 
lease,  of  every  old  covenant,  and  they  must  be 
abandoned ;  for  few  deviations  from  obsolete  prac- 
tice can  be  so  beneficial  as  the  conversion  of  in- 
ferior pasture  lands  to  tillage,  and  indeed,  for 
special  uses,  it  may  be  desirable  to  include  some  of 
the  very  best  grasing  fields.  These,  however,  as  a 
whole,  are  so  valuable  under  pasture  that  but  few 
inducements  can  be  offered  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  their  being  so  broken  up.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  may  be  asked,  What  is  inferior  grass 
land,  or  land  of  medium  quality }  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood every  acre  that  Wl  not  fatten  a  well-bred 
sheep,  of  any  breed,  is  inferior  grass  land ;  and  every 
acre  that  will  fatten  such  a  sheep,  but  not  a  well 
bred  ox»  is  merely  land  of  medium  quality }  Umd  of 


good  quality,  or  ''good  meadow  or  grasitig  ground," 
will  fotten  either. 

The  Advantages  qf  breaking  up  Grass  Lands, 
Then  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubt  respecting  the 
propriety  or  profit  of  such  a  course;  the  advantages 
are  so  many  and  great,  and  the  disadvantages  so 
few*  All  lands  of  medium  or  even  inferior  quality 
will  produce,  under  proper  management,  more 
animal  food  for  man,  and  yield  a  good  crop  of  com 
alternately  into  the  bargain.  Nearly  all  these  lands 
will  produce  more  profit  under  arable  culture,  if 
confined  simply  to  grow  food  for  cattle,  sheep,  &c., 
than  when  under  pasture ;  for  such  is  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  of  the  best  artificial  grasses,  and 
the  many  varieties  of  edible  and  esculent  roots,  that 
a  far,  very  far,  greater  abundance  of  food,  suited  to 
every  season  of  the  year,  might  be  thus  pioduced, 
than  could  be  grown  spontaneously  from  the  na- 
tural grasses,  and  of  a  more  nutritious  and  fatten- 
ing character.  Tliis  practice,  however,  is  not 
adopted,  because  the  alternate  course  of  husbandry 
is  so  much  to  be  preferred.  Land  of  this  quality 
will  not  grase,  to  say  nothing  of  fattening,  more 
than  from  three  to  four  sheep  per  acre,  taking  the 
whole  year  into  account.  But  break  that  land  up, 
pare  it  thin,  and  bum  in  the  month  of  June; 
having  taken  part  of  the  summer's  grass,  spread 
the  ashes  evenly,  plough,  and  sow  with  rape  or 
tumips;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  first  year's 
produce  will  yield  food  of  exceedingly  nutritive 
quality,  capable  of  fattening  twelve  sheep  per  acre — 
that  is,  it  will  readily  keep  ten  sheep,  weighing 
from  30  to  24lb8.  per  quarter,  for  sixteen  weeks. 
And  the  condition  of  this  land  may  be  easily  kept 
up,  if  necessary ;  but  in  this  state  being  too  rich  for 
wheat,  it  may  be  reduced  by  other  cropping,  as  in 
the  Lothians,  by  taking  oats,  two  crops  being  taken 
successively,  if  requisite.  If  an  alternate  course  is 
puraued,  such  as  taking  oats,  clover,  wheat,  and 
fallow  well  manured  for  tumips  or  rape,  then  it 
might  with  common  attention  go  on  without  limit* 
ation  as  to  time,  producing  more  food  for  stock 
than  it  did  under  grass.  At  the  same  time,  crops 
of  grain  for  the  public  good  being  the  main  object, 
it  becomes  worthy  of  consideration  as  to  how  far 
this  should  be  carried  out. 
Unquestionably  some  of  the  best  grasing-lands. 
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possessing  a  deepi  open,  friable  loam,  make  asto- 
nishingly good  arable  lands,  yielding  excellent 
crops  of  com  for  many  years  in  succession,  and  if 
kept  clean  and  properly  manured,  would  rarely,  if 
ever,  require  a  fallow  or  fallow  crop  for  feeding.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  the  following  extract  from 
the  Tithe  Book  kept  by  the  lessees  of  the  tithes  in 
the  parish  of  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire,  will  show 
the  course  of  cropping  pursued  for  twenty  years,  in 
a  small  field  of  about  four  acres,  without  diminish- 
ing its  fertility,  so  long  as  it  was  supplied  with  ma- 
nure. This  field  the  writer  saw  broken  up ;  it  has 
been  under  his  observation  throughout ;  the  crops 
have  been  uniformly  good,  and  the  mustard  and 
wheat-crops  splendid.  The  land  naturally  was 
never  considered  first-rate,  but  being  for  the  most 
part  of  the  term  in  the  occupation  of  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  it  was  supplied  with  stable  dung.  It  was 
broken  up  from  grass  in  1826,  and  has  borne 
cropping  as  follows  :— 

1826.  1827.  1828.  1829. 

Mustard.     Mustard.      Mustard.     Mustard. 

1830.  1831.  1832.  1833. 

Wheat.       Mustard.     Mustard.      Mustard. 


1834. 
Mustard. 


1835. 
Potatoes. 


1836.  1837.  1838. 

Half  wheat.       Half  wheat.       Half  wheat, 
half  potatoes,     half  potatoes,    half  potatoes. 

1839.        1840.        1841. 

Half  wheat.        Half  wheat.       Half  wheat, 

half  potatoes,     half  potatoes,    half  potatoes. 

1842.  1843. 

Half  wheat.  Half  beans, 

half  potatoes.  half  potatoes. 

1844.  1845. 

Wheat.  Potatoes. 

The  mustard  was  the  brown  variety,  and  allowed 
to  seed,  which  is  so  far  thought  to  be  exhausting 
that  no  landlord  will  permit  it  to  be  taken.  The 
field  is  still  undergoing  the  same  course  of  crops. 

The  profitable  production  of  food  for  man  being 
the  grand  and  ultimate  object  in  agriculture,  the 
conversion  of  such  lands  into  tillage  would  easily 
and  readily  be  compensated  by  the  hovel,  the 
hammel,  or  fold^ard  mode  of  eoilmg  or  feeding  j 
part  of  the  food  thus  fed  being  grown  on  the  arable 
lands,  such  as  clovers,  seeds.  Sec,  aids  them  in 
their  course ;  there,  the  artificial  grasses,  are  pro- 
duced in  greater  bulk  and  abundance  than  the  na- 
tural grasses ;  thus  more  food  is  obtained,  it  causes 
much  profitable  labour,  the  animals  thrive  faster, 
large  quantities  of  manure  are  made  to  be  returned 
to  the  lands,  so  that  good  results  in  everyway. 

The  somewhat  novel  but  certainly  beneficial  mode 
of  fsittening  cattle,  sheep,  &c.,  on  grass  seeds  by 
help  of  linseed  cake  has  ahready  in  a  great  degree 


superseded  the  most  valuable  uses  to  which  the  best 
suinmer-fed  pastures  were  commonly  applied,  t.  e. 
to  provide  a  supply  of  meat  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July,  just  in  the  intermediate  time  when  the 
turnip-fed  stock  ceases,  and  before  the  general  ran  of 
grazing  lands  yield  their  return.  Latterly  this  sum- 
mer grazing  has  been  comparatively  unprofitable, 
the  cake-fed  animals  on  clovers,  grass-seeds,  and 
the  like,  having  come  into  competition  with  it 

On  these  grounds  it  might  be  seen  tliat  the  best 
lands  might,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
welfare,  be  appropriated  to  arable  culture.  Thtj 
would,  in  fact,  be  far  more  beneficial  under  tillage. 
It  is  laud  of  this  quality  which  is  so  much  sought 
after  by  woadmen,  chiccory  growers,  peppermint 
distillers ;  and  for  such  uses  the  deeper  the  loam 
the  better.  For  these  purposes,  in  this  neighbour^ 
hood,  land  will  frequently  fetch  f|:om  £7  to  £13 
per  acre  for  a  term  of  years.  The  rent  is  certainly 
high,  but  as  these  crops  exhaust  without  yielding 
manure,  the  wisdom  here  displayed  is  of  a  proble- 
matical character. 

Disadvantages  of  Breaking  up  Grass  Land, 

These  are  comparatively  few.  It  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  break  up  those  lands  certainly  of 
first  quality,  possessing  a  good  deep  loam,  but 
resting  on  a  subsoil  of  heavy  clay.  These  heavy 
bams  do  not  make  first-rate  arable  lands,  but  in 
mild  and  showery  seasons  are  equal  to  any  as 
pasture-grounds,  carrying  an  abundance  of  stock 
which  thrive  and  fatten  exceedingly  &Bt:  such 
should  remain  under  grass. 

There  are  many  lands,  though  not  of  first  quality, 
yet  possessing  a  sweet  nutritive  herbage  well  adapted 
to  the  rearing  of  young  stock.  Where  such  are 
attached  to  breeding  or  dairy  farms,  the  proprietor 
ought  to  pause  before  he  grants  permission  to 
break  them  up.  Even  inferior  lands  situate  near 
the  larger  town,  or  wherever  required  for  con- 
venience or  special  uses,  ought  to  remain  in  pasture. 
All  the  mountain  pastures,  the  cold  clay  uplands, 
and  low  swampy  valleys,  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  will  not,  from  their  local  situatioo, 
pay  the  extra  expense  of  tillage,  must  be  lefi  in 
grass — not,  however,  to  be  neglected,  but  to  be 
drained  and  improved  as  much  as  possible.  Where 
the  locality  is  favourable,  where  they  can  be  reached 
with  facility,  all  the  inferior  soils  will  pay  best 
under  culture ;  and  if  not  required  for  any  specific 
purpose,  they  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  broken  up, 
as  b^g  better  for  the  labourer,  the  hrmer,  the 
landlord,  and  the  public. 

The  Labourer.'—To  the  labourer  the  breaking  up 
grass  lands  is  of  especial  advantage,  as  affording 
vastly  extended  means  of  emjdoyment.  In  the 
commonest  process   of  breaking  up  grass  land 
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much  labour  is  unavoidably  expended.  It  is  in- 
dispensable to  good  culture  that  it  be  thoroughly 
underdrained :  this  must  be  effected  prior  to  its 
conversion  into  tillage.  Every  useless  hedge, 
crooked  fence,  old  pollard  trees,  bushes,  fune, 
or  other  obstructions,  should  be  removed ;  every 
inequality  of  surface  levelled  down,  and  hollow 
filled  up,  so  that  the  ploughs  may  work  steadily. 
On  many  lands  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  paring 
and  burning  mode  of  breaking  up.  These,  and 
many  other  little  preparations,  are  general  upon 
turning  pasture  land  into  tillage.  The  great  ad- 
ntage,  however,  is  in  the  regular  daily  labour  to 


be  done  throughout  the  year.  This  will  cost  upon 
an  average,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  table,  from 
42s.  to  658.  per  acre ;  and  is  incurred  in  the  various 
operations  connected  with  arable  culture,  which, 
compared  with  land  under  grass,  is  in  favour  of  the 
labourer  as  about  4s.  to  SOs.  per  acre,  or  nearly 
£1,200  per  cent,  more  is  expended  on  arable  than 
pasture  land. 

For  labour  expended  in  shepherding  (including 
sheep-shearing  and  care  of  wool),  weeding,  &c.,  an 
acre  of  grass  land,  will  not  exceed  an  average  of 
4s. ;  but  the  labour  expended  on  an  acre  of  arable 
land  will  be  as  follows  :— 


To  manual  labour  in  ploughing,  per  acre 

Do.      Harrowing,  scarifymg,  and  drilling  

Do.      Hoeing,  oraining,  tending,  weeding 

.  Do.      Harvesting,  including  the  cutting,  stackmg,  carting 
of  com  crops,  and  &e  drawing,  leading,  cutting, 

and  carrying  out  turnip  crops 

Do.      Leading  to  bam,  thrashing,  dressing,  and  de- 
livering to  merchant 

Do.      Fallow  management,  including  manure  loading 

and  spreading  on  land,  picking,  and  twitching. . . . 

For  sundry  labour  in  heaging,  ditching,  shepherding,  &c.,  &c. 


Wheat. 

Spring 
Corn. 

FaUows. 

£   8.    d. 

0    2    0 
0    2    6 
0    6    6 

£    s.    d. 
0    2    0 
0    2    6 
0    6    6 

£  s.  d. 
0  9  0 
0  10  6 
0  13    6 

0  15    6 

0  17    0 

0  18     6 

0  12     6 

0  11     6 

0  '2"6 

0  *2"6 

0  10  0 
0     3     6 

2     1     6 

2     2     0 

3     5     0 

Labour  expended  in 
Do. 
Do. 


£  8.  d. 

Wheat  crop  is 2  1  6  per  acre. 

Spring  crop 2  2  0     do. 

Fallow  and  crop  3  5  0     do. 


The  labour  laid  out  upon  arable  land,  then,  is 
about  twelve  tunes  more  than  is  expended  on  pas- 
ture lands,  so  that  it  is  surprisingly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  labourer  as  a  means  of  profitable  em- 
ployment ;  but  it  is  also  of  great  advantage  to  the 
yiuTmer, 

T%e  Farmer. ^To  the  farmer  it  is  also  of  great, 
though  not  equal,  advantage.  Inferior  grass  lands 
will  yield  him  adequate  returns  under  good  cul- 
ture ;  but  the  better  the  land,  the  greater  the  be- 
nefit. Tillage  lands  are  managed  with  less  capital, 
and  are  more  productive.  Land  that  will  grase 
four  sheep  per  acre  will,  under  good  tillage,  yield 
four  quarten  of  wheat  per  acre,  or  eight  quartera  of 
oats,  or  six  quartera  of  barley,  every  fourth  year  in 
rotation;  and  in  the  altemate  years  it  will  feed, 
first,  on  rape  or  tumips,  ten  sheep  per  acre,  and  on 
clover  or  grass  seeds  nine  or  even  ten  sheep  per 
acre ;  but  suppose  this  land  will  feed  upon  the  av- 
erage sixteen  sheep  per  acre  in  four  yeara  on  grass, 
it  is  evident  that,  under  proper  culture,  it  will  feed 
the  same  numl^r  in  two  yean,  and  in  the  other 


two  alternate  yeara  produce  the  crops  of  grain,  so 
that  the  farmer  produces  as  much  mutton  in  the 
four  yeara,  and  has  his  two  crops  of  com  into 
pocket,  excepting  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  la- 
bour, and  wear  and  tear  of  his  implements.  It  is 
the  practice  of  one  farmer  in  the  writer's  neigh- 
bourhood to  seed  down  without  a  crop :  his  custom 
is  to  fallow.  After  well  working  and  clearing  his 
land  till  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  having  obtained 
a  fine  tilth,  he  then  sows  1  sack  ryegrass,  l4lbs. 
white  clover,  2lbs.  paraley.  In  September  it  is 
forward  enough  to  stock,  when  a  moderate  number 
of  sheep  aro  turned  in  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  rested 
in  winter,  and  in  the  spring  he  usually  grazes  from 
ten  to  sixteen  sheep  per  acre,  nearly  all  of  which  he 
sends  fatted  to  market  during  the  summer.  This 
it  will  accomplish  for  two  yean,  having  a  slight 
coat  of  dung  the  second  winter.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  or  silty  loam  of  poor  quality.  What  can  in- 
ferior grass  land  do  to  this  ?  The  writer  of  these 
pages  broke  up,  in  the  year  1830,  a  small  field  of 
seven  acres,  old,  woro-out  meadow^  the  produce 
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averaging  not  more  than  three^qaarters  of  a  ton  of 
hay  per  acre.  The  following  ia  the  course  of 
cropping  since  that  time ;  and  the  crops  uniformly 
good,  except  the  beans  of  1842.  In  the  year  1832 
the  wheat  yielded  56  bushels  per  acre : — 

1830.  1831.  1832.  1833. 

Oats.  Oats.  Wheat.         Beans. 

1834.  1835.  1836.         1837. 

Whelit.      Peas  and  beans.      Wheat     Barley. 

1838.         1839.  1840.  1841. 

Glover.      Wheat.  Swedes  Wheat. 

(27  tons  per  acre). 

1842.  1843.  1844.  1846. 

Beans,  Wheat.         Barley.  Peas. 

1846. 
Wheat,  looking  beautlAilly. 

And  this  very  heavy  course  was  pursued,  with  the 
best  results,  upon  a  piece  of  poor,  exhausted  grass 
land,  the  soil  an  alluvial  loam  of  mild  texture.  Its 
fertility  has  been  kept  up  by  repeated  but  moderate 
supplies  of  mtmure,  and  thorough  cultivation  upon 
every  returning  season.  Another  field  of  twelve 
acres,  Itt  the  writer's  occupation,  was  broken  up  in 
the  year  1831,  and  a  still  heavier  course  of  crops 
taken,  but  without  exhaustion ;  and  at  the  present 
time  it  is  fuUy  capable  of  sustaining  a  similar 
course,  with  the  usual  adjuncts  of  good  manage- 
ment and  good  dung. 

A  large  breadth  of  land  of  medium  quality,  near 
the  writer's  residence,  has  within  the  past  few  years 
been  broken  up.  The  tenants,  when  under  grass, 
stocked  them  thus : — In  one  case,  five  hoggets  per 
acre,  and  a  young  steer  to  five  acres,  and  in  the 
winter  one  shearling  per  acre ;  in  anothei'  case,  two 
ewes  suckling  lambs,  and  two  hoggets  per  acre,  and 
a  young  steer  to  three  acres  $  in  other  cases  the 
same  or  very  similar  courses  were  pursued,  the 
land  carrying  about  one  sheep  per  acre  in  winter. 
These  lands  have  been  broken  up  and  planted  with 
potatoes  the  first  year.  The  labour  expended  in  the 
setting  and  lifting  these  crops  has  been  great,  but 
the  produce  has  abundantly  repaid  the  outlay,  the 
crops  averaging  from  360  to  600  bushels  per  acre 
of  regents  and  other  not  very  prolific,  but  very 
marketable,  varieties.  These  have  been  fallowed 
with  wheat,  which  course,  under  ordinary  care, 
may  be  thrice  repeated.  Inferior  grass  lands  can- 
not do  anything  in  comparison !  The  return  upon 
grasing  such  land  is  trifling,  but  the  profit  under 
culture  is  ample }  and  they  can  with  comparative 
ease  be  kept  up  to  the  mark,  or  in  truly  good  heart, 
as  already  shown,  and  must  in  this  state  be  worth 
more  to  rent  as  arable  than  as  pasture  lands.  By 
adonting  the  usual  course  of  seeding,  they  may  be 
made  to  produce  much  more  animal  food  for  the 
consumption  of  the  public  than  before.  Lands  of 
first-rate  quality  pay  still  better.    The  crops  of 


brown  mustard  are  frequently  very  valuable;  and 
though  the  price  is  fickle— having  varied,  within 
the  writer's  recollection,  from  8s.  to  60fl.  per  bash. 
— yet  it  is  good  policy  on  these  lands  to  take  a 
crop  or  mors  previous  to  wheat,  which  uaoally 
succeeds  it,  and  often  repeated  to  an  incredible  ex- 
tent. The  writer  can  point  out  several  fields  which 
have  had  three,  four,  and  one  as  high  aa  six  crops 
of  wheat  in  aacceesioni*  he  in  one  inetaaoe  had 
two  crops  successively,  averaging  forty-nz  bushels 
per  acre,  and  many  sunilar  facts  might  be  men* 
tinned,  and  these  have  continued  imder  cropping 
without  in  any  great  deg^ree  impairing  the  fertility 
of  the  soil;  indeed,  after  taking  wo€ui,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  keep  on  cropping  for  many 
years,  only  varying  the  rotation,  and  with  excessive 
yields.  Lands  of  this  quality  can  readily  be  reple- 
nished, and  their  productive  powers  kept  up. 

It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  prescribe  bounds  to 
the  productive  powers  or  capabilities  of  such  soils, 
if  kept  clean,  properly  cultivated,  and  supplied  with 
dung.  It  is  an  important  inquiry  whether  such 
lands  should)  under  any  circumstances,  remain 
under  grass.  They  are  exceedingly  valuable  as 
pasture,  but  under  culture  far  more  so ;  and  the 
expense  of  labour  in  cultivation  being  by  no  mean^ 
excessive,  a  great  amount  of  food  is  produced  at  a 
small  cost  to  the  farmer.  It  is  objected  that  theee 
lands,  being  capable  of  producing  so  much  anunal 
food,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  converse  of 
this  is,  however,  the  case ;  the  better  the  land,  the 
greater  the  produce  under  arable  culture.  It  might 
be  shown  very  readily  that,  if  such  lands  were 
merely  and  solely  devoted  to  the  growth  of  the  best 
artificial  grasses,  and  these  mown  and  given  to 
cattle  or  sheep  in  hammels  or  bj^et,  the  restdt  or 
proof  in  weight  of  beef  and  mutton  would  be  qua- 
drupled, and  the  manure  thus  made  would  keep  it 
in  fertility.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  lands 
here  alluded  to  are  the  deep,  open  loams,  not  the 
loamy  clays;  these  may  probably  be  best  under 
pasture,  but  the  deep,  friable  loams  ought  to  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  would  in  such  way 
best  pay  the  tenant,  and  yield  a  higher  rent  to  the 
landlord. 

In  reApect  to  the  eery  poor  or  inferior  grtus 
lands,  it  may  be  questionable  how  far  th^  will  pay 
for  cultivation.  That  the/  are  of  but  litUe  value 
under  grass  is  very  certain.  The  cold  and  wet 
mountain  pastures,  and  low,  swampy  valleys  or 
lands  incapable  of  efficient  drainage,  cannot  be 
brought  into  profitable  culture;  but  the  cold» 
heavy,  and  thin  clays,  moor-lands,  and  heath- 
lands,  &c.,  will,  under  the  alternate  course  of  hus- 

*  One  field  has  sustained  forty-five  yeare'  crop- 
ping without  a  fidlow  or  faUow^-crop. 
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bandry^  be  moat  profitable  to  the  farmerj  suppofling 
their  locality  easily  accessible.  The  heath-liuids  of 
Lincolnshire,  which  are  synonymout  with  the 
down-lands  of  the  southern  counties,  have,  by  ju- 
dicious cultivation,  become  some  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  kingdom.  One  recently  brought 
into  cultivation  (Welby-warren,  near  Grantham)  is 
now  producing  beautiful  crops  of  turnips,  barley^ 
seeds,  and  wheat. 

Cold  ckys  will  produce  remunerative  crops 
under  proper  rotations  and  good  dnunage.  The 
fanner  will  find  it  to  hia  advantage  to  cultivate 
such,  rather  than  continue  them  under  grass,  and 
he  can  command  the  necessary  aid  to  render  them 
productive,  which  is  chiefly  through  pulverisation 
and  the  due  application  of  rape-cake,  or  other  arti- 
ficial manures.  The  late  Lord  Leicester's  property 
in  East  Norfolk  was  of  very  little  value  before  he 
commenced  its  improvement ;  it  let  for  about  28. 
Cd.  to  7s.  per  acre  s  nearly  all  its  productive  powers 
liave  been  supplied  by  its  spirited  cultivators,  who 
have  succeeded  in  making  it  one  of  the  finest 
estates  in  the  country.  The  soil  is  nearly  all  a 
sandy  bam.  If,  then,  soils  of  such  poor  and  varied 
character  can  be  dultivated  with  advantage  to 
''  the  farmer" — the  tenant— 'it  must  of  necessity  be 
of  advantage  to  the  landlord. 

Landiord,— The  landlord  must  unquestionably 
be  benefited  whenever  it  is  requisite  for  good  cul* 
ture  to  supply  the  land  with  artificial  aids,  either 
in  management  or  manures.  All  inferior  soils  re- 
quire these  aids,  and  being  thus  improved  by  culture, 
will  always  command  an  equivalent  rent.  It  is 
solely  in  lands  of  first-rate  quality  that  a  landlord 
can  suffer  bss.  Such  lands,  instead  of  requiring 
aid,  require  exhausting  in  some  degree,  when 
broken  up,  before  they  can  be  truly  profitable  as 
corn  lands;  the  straw,  being  too  lujEuriant,  will 
lodge  and  prevent  the  grain  from  properly  filling; 
but  the  loss  in  this  case  is  not  in  rent.  Land  of 
this  quality  will  always,  if  in  proper  culture,  be 
worth  as  much  to  rent;  the  bss  is  in  the  fee- 
simple  ;  it  is  not  so  valuabb  for  sale  as  when  under 
grass,  but  if  the  extraordinary  demand  for  such 
land  for  purposes  already  named,  as  for  woad, 
chiccory,  &c.,  is  taken  into  account,  and  for  such 
uses  fetching  so  high  a  rent,  it  will  at  once  appear 
that  the  landlord  in  this  case  is  also  benefited  by 
permitting  it  to  be  broken  up ;  the  landlord,  then, 
as  well  as  the  farmer,  is  advantaged  by  the  change, 
and  the  public  shares  in  the  arrangements. 

The  Public. — ^That  it  is  of  advantage  to  the  public 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  the  large  supply 
brought  to  market.  The  necessity  incumbent  on 
the  farmer  to  keep  his  land  up  to  the  mark,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  abb  to  produce  his  crops  in 
the  highest  state  of  perfeetbut  wiU  always  prevent 


its  impoverishment;  and  the  farmer  must  do  it;  he 
must  farm  well  to  secure  a  profitabb  return;  this 
is  an  unequivocal  axiom  in  agriculture ;  no  appre- 
hensions need  arise  on  this  ground. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  attempt  to  show  a 
fact  so  self-evident  as  that  land  under  culture  will 
produce  more  food  for  man  than  in  its  natural 
state.  It  has  been  so  from  the  time  of  Adam,  to 
whom  it  was  said,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,"  to  the  present  It  was  proved  by 
the  late  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the  year  1801,  in 
obedience  to  a  requisition  from  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Board  ascertained  that  an  acre  of  clover ,  rape, 
tares,  turnips,  cabbages,  or  potatoes  will  pro-* 
duce  at  bast  twice  as  much  food  as  the  same 
acre  under  grass  of  medium  quality,  and  that 
the  same  acre  would  maintain  at  least  as  much 
stock  as  when  under  grass,  besides  producing 
every  alternate  year  a  valuable  crop  of  com  and 
straw  for  the  consumption  of  the  cattle.  An  acre 
of  land  of  first-rate  quality,  feeding  or  grazing 
the  usual  number  of  cattle  and  sheep,  will  produce 
in  one  year  a  return  of  about  £6  per  acre,  i.  e.,  it 
will  fatten  9  oxen  of  60  stones  each  upon  8  acres ; 
and  albwing  an  increase  of  12  stones  each,  equal 
to  13i  stones  per  acre,  will,  at  7s*  per  stone,  leave  a 
return  of  JU  14s.  fid.  in  beef,  to  which  add  the 
value  of  mutton  and  wool  made  during  autumn  and 
winter,  from  2  sheep  per  acre  at  12s.  9d.  each ;  total 
£6  per  acre,  which  estimate  would,  upon  a  yearly 
general  average,  be  considered  high.  An  acre  of 
the  best  grasing  bnd  will  produce  then  13.}  stones 
of  beef,  and  li  stone  of  mutton,  and  5  lbs.  of  wool, 
of  the  total  value  of  £6  per  acre.  If  the  same  acre 
of  bnd  is  converted  into  tillage,  it  will  produce  12 
tons  of  potatoes  or  6  qrs.  of  wheat  every  alternate 
year  through  a  course  of  21  years,  so  that  it  is  as 
12  tons  of  potatoes,  or  6  qrs.  of  wheat,  to  15  stones 
of  meat  and  6  lbs.  of  wool  per  acre;  and  similar  re- 
sults in  point  of  produce  would  arise  from  all  the 
inferior  grass-lands  bebg  broken  up.  This  part  of 
the  subject  claims  the  most  serious  and  careful  con- 
sideration. The  quantity  of  arable  land  in  the 
United  Kingdom  amounts  to  46,622,970  acres,  and 
of  grass  15,000,000  acres.  It  can  be  most  satisfac- 
torily proved  that  grass  land,  under  arable  culture, 
will  produce  twice  as  much  food  for  man,  besides 
finding  him  a  vast  amount  of  profitable  employ- 
ment ;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  a  question  of  the 
highest  national  importance.  Nearly  all  the  grass- 
bnds  are  broken  up  in  the  most  thickly  peopled 
countries — in  China*  in  Belgium,  and  others — with 
the  happiest  effects.  The  growing  wants  of  this 
country  demand  that  every  facility  ought  to  be  given 
to  promote  this  astonishing  improvement  in  its  agri- 
culture; the  popubtion,  increasing  as  it  does  at  the 
rate  of  I9OOO  per  day,  must  be  provided  for— tf  must 
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he  fed,  and  the  most  Btrenuoos  efforts  ere  required, 
aind  tnuit  be  made,  to  supply  the  daily  consumption, 
and  that  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible.  This  sup- 
ply resting  mainly  with  the  landowner  or  his  te- 
nant, it  is  of  some  consequence  to  show  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  one  and  the  profit  of  the  other  will  be 
best  promoted  by  the  conversion  of  grass  lands  into 
tillage — ^this  has  already  been  done,  and  needs  no 
repetition,  but  for  the  great  difficulty  of  convincing 
the  farmer  that  it  is  to  his  interest  to  manage  so  as 
to  continually  improve  his  land,  and  in  this  way 
benefit  the  landlord  as  weU  as  himself;  and  it  is 
only  in  this  way  that  he  can  doit,  and  that  the  land- 
lords in  general  would  be  induced  to  allow  their  grass- 
lands to  be  broken  up.  The  former  fnuet  adopt 
and  practise  high  farming — ^he  must  lay  out  much 
capital  in  cultivation,  manure,  and  drainages  his 
profit  depends  upon  this — the  soil  must  be  reple- 
nished and  kept  up  to  the  mark ;  culture  will  do 
much,  but  manure  will  do  more,  and  neither  will 
be  decidedly  effective  ^thout  good  drainage.  The 
poorest  soils  will  give  the  largest  proportional  re- 
turns for  these  particular  items  of  expenditure. 
This  course  is  a  progressive  one;  land  will  improve 
under  good  culture,  and  ultimate  benefit  nuut  re- 
sult. Manures  suited  to  every  kind  of  land  are  to 
be  obtained ;  and  when  it  is  once  brought  into  a 
productive  state,  it  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  self- 
supporting,  by  growing  a  sufficiency  of  herbage, 
under  a  proper  rotation,  to  supply  the  requisite 
manuring :  and,  depend  upon  it,  this  supply  of  map 
nure  will  contribute  beyond  any  other  to  the  far- 
mer's profit ;  it  is  his  "  sheet-anchor,''  his  "  main- 
stay;" it  supplies  the  very  essence  required  by  the 
crop,  and  both  land  and  crop  would  soon  be  value- 
less without  it — **  muck  (says  the  old  adage)  is  the 
mother  of  money."  If  these  principles  were  carried 
out  with  respect  to  a  large  portion  of  the  16,000,000 
of  acres  still  under  grass,  what  an  amazing  amount 
of  food  may  yet  be  produced  from  the  soil  of  these 
kingdoms  without  impoverishment  I  and  in  de- 
scribing the  mode  of  breaking  up  and  tilling  each 
kind  of  grass-land,  the  object  will  be  to  point  out 
such  courses  as  shall,  by  judicious  management, 
fully  carry  them  out,  so  that  in  every  respect  it 
shall  "  be  better  for  the  labowrer,  the  farmer,  the 
landlord,  and  thepnhUe.'* 

The  mode  proposed  for  breaking  up  and  tilling 
each  kind  of  grass  land :— First,  down  lands,  wold 
lands,  or  heath  lands.  These  lands  being  thus  de- 
signated in  different  localities  are  taken  together, 
and  may  be  further  classed  under  these  variations : 
— Sandy  downs,  light  gravelly  soils,  thin  clay, 
strong  heavy  clajrs,  moor  land,  and  heath  land. 
These  are  all  met  with  in  high  open  ridges,  or  in 
widely  extended  and  elevated  situations,  and  from 
their  thinness  of  soil  and  varied  quality  demand  es- 


pecial attention.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
small  amount  of  fertility  they  naturally  possess 
should  not  be  impaired  by  being  improperly  broken 
up.  The  very  common  and  almost  universal  mode 
of  paring  and  burning  should,  if  possible,  be  dis- 
pensed with.  If,  however,  the  grub,  wire-worm,  or 
larvae  of  other  insects  abound,  it  must  be  adopted, 
taking  care  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  waste  of  soil. 
These  lands  are  in  general  very  inferior  nnder  grass, 
but  profitable  under  arable  culture  with  a  proper 
rotation  of  cropping. 

In  describing  the  mode  of  breaking  up  and  till- 
ing light  land,  it  will  be  desirable  to  class  the  eandf 
downs,  chalky  downs,  the  light  loams,  and  gravel, 
and  the  flinty  chalks  together,  as  the  general  emlimre 
is  of  the  same  kind  on  each  variety  of  solL  AU 
these  varieties  are  well  adapted  to  the  alternate  sys- 
tem of  husbandry,  would  be  far  more  profitable 
imder  such  course,  easily  cultivated,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  remain  under  pasture.  In  breaking 
up  the  sandy  and  chalky  downs  of  Wilts,  Hants, 
and  Dorset,  the  following  mode  is  adopted,  and  has 
been  found  to  answer  better  than  any  yet  disco- 
vered. It  is  thus  described  by  an  intelligent  friend 
of  the  writer,  and  as  it  also  clearly  states  the  prac- 
tice of  paring  and  burning,  it  will  not  again  be  de- 
tailed. He  says  :~Pare  the  sward  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible with  the  breast-plough,  bum  in  small  heaps 
at  equal  distances  on  the  land,  care  bong  taken 
that  the  turf  is  not  too  dry,  the  ashes  bong  much 
richer  when  it  moulders  away  than  if  burnt  quickly. 
When  the  ashes  are  well  spread  the  land  is  shallow 
raftered,  and  then  cut  with  a  breast-plough  the  part 
left  untouched  by  the  rafter,  at  about  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  depth.  The  land  is  then  dressed,  and  re- 
mains until  the  autumn,  when  the  wheat  is  sown 
broad-cast,  and  dressed  in.  By  this  plan  the  wheat 
has  a  firm  bed  to  recdve  the  roots,  and  tstre-wons 
seldom  appears,  nor  is  there  any  loss  of  plant.  The 
second  year  turnips  are  sown,  which  are  fed  on  the 
same,  with  hay  or  chaff,  sometimes  a  mixture  of 
both.  It  is  again  sown  the  following  spring  irith 
rape,  and  eaten  off  with  the  sheep  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember, and  sown  to  wheat,  care  being  taken  not  in 
any  instance  to  plough  more  than  two-and-a-half  to 
three  inches  deep,  which  is  important  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  plan  adopted,  keeping  the  ashes  near 
the  surface,  as  also  bringing  the  soil  gradually  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  atmosphere.  Grass  seed  or 
clover  is  sown  in  the  following  spring,  dressed  in 
and  rolled  off,  which  produces  a  large  crop  of 
sheep-feed:  it  is  laid  two  years,  but  on  the  very  high 
lands  in  some  cases  remaining  three  or  four  years, 
if  the  sward  continues  sufficiently  productive ;  or 
sometimes  oats  are  taken  after  the  second  crop  of 
wheat,  and  then  seeded  down."  Another  course 
which  is  adopted  is,  to  take  rape  or  turnips  after 
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the  paring  and  burning;  2nd,  wheat;  3rd,  oats; 
and  then  aeede.  Many  of  these  downs,  in  thdr 
present  state  being  of  little  value,  would,  when 
broken  up,  be  much  improved  by  a  liberal  supply 
"  of  bones,  guano,  or  other  enriching  manure,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  for  good  com  crops  to  fol- 
low." Deep  ploughing  lands  of  this  texture,  when 
recently  broken  up,  is  found  to  be  highly  detrimen- 
tal, as  causing  in  severe  frost  a  serious  loss  of 
plant;  and  has  also  proved  an  encouragement  to 
the  grub  and  wire*worm.  A  firm  standing,  it  is 
universally  acknowledged,  is  required  for  the 
healthy  development  and  maturity  of  the  wheat 
plant.  "  llie  paring,  burning,  and  spreading  the 
ashes  varying  according  to  the  land,  will  cost  upon 
the  average  from  208.  to  258.  per  acre.  Two  horses 
will  rafter*  five  roods  per  day,  and  the  after-cutting 
5s.  per  acre.''  On  lands  of  this  character  in  Nor- 
folk, the  higher  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire, 
and  the  northern  counties,  the  usual  four-field,  or 
four-course  and  shift,  has  long  prevailed,  t.  e.,  fal- 
lows well  worked,  manured  with  fold-yard  dung, 
and  sown  to  turnips  with  bones,  and  chiefly  on 
ridges  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  inches  apart,  to 
be  fed  off;  second  year,  barley;  third,  grass  seeds, 
or  clover,  in  alternate  courses ;  fourth,  wheat.  By 
this  plan  the  clover  is  only  sown  every  eighth  year; 
the  grass  seeds  to  be  fed  off,  the  clover  mown  for 
hay.  This  rotation  will  ensure  both  cleanliness  and 
fertility.  In  many  districts  the  grass  seeds  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  two  years ;  latterly  many  of  these 
soils  have  been  sown  to  wheat  after  turnips,  which 
have  been  either  fed  or  carted  off  in  November. 
After  the  wheat,  clover,  followed  by  wheat  again, 
or  grass  seeds  instead  of  the  clover  in  the  alternate 
course,  followed  by  wheat.  Beans  or  peas  are  oc- 
casionally taken  after  the  seeds  or  the  clover,  and 
then  wheat;  tares  or  sainfoin  may  also  intervene. 
These  and  many  other  deviations  fropi  long  ac- 
customed practice  have  been  found  to  answer.  The 
great  tiling  is  to  keep  within  due  bounds,  so  as  to 
prevent  exhaustion  of  the  soil  on  the  one  hand,  or 
too  close  an  approximation  of  the  same  or  similar 
crops  on  the  other;  and  every  intelligent  farmer  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  competent  judge  of  these  matters. 
A  slavish  adherence  to  any  one  course  of  cropping 
or  procedure  in  culture  or  manuring,  being  a  limi- 
tation of  skill  and  enterprise,  is  not  judidous. 
Extra  culture  or  management  ought  and  will  pro- 
duce extra  benefit ;  so  that,  with  common  attention 
and  care^  the  better  the  culture  the  more  numerous 
and  profitable  the  crops.  In  the  cultivation  of  these 


*  To  rafter,  or  plough-rafter  the  land,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  to  plough  omv  one-half  of  the  land,  turn- 
ing the  furrow  plouffhea  upon  the  same  breadth  of 
land  remaining  unj^ughed  throughout  the  field. 


soils  attention  ought  to  be  more  directed  to  the  use 
of  proper  implements ;  from  their  light  texture  it 
cannot  be  at  all  times  requisite  to  use  the  plough. 
The  writer  has  seen  the  old  Kentish  turn-wrest, 
drawn  by  four  horses,  at  work  in  skeleton  or  broad- 
share  ploughing  very  light  land.  This  must  be 
unnecessary;  a  smdl  skeleton-plough,  drawn  by 
one  horse,  would  be  nearly  as  effective,  and  would 
on  these  soils  be  amply  sufficient,  with  light  scari- 
fying, to  prepare  them  for  beans  or  {leas,  which, 
being  tap-rooted  plants,  will  find  plenty  of  nutritive 
food  without  deep  ploughing :  and  as  the  seeds  and 
roots  of  weeds  are  thus  kept  on  the  surface,  it  faci- 
litates the  growth  of  the  seeds,  and  the  picking  off 
the  roots.  The  U.  L.  plough,  manufactured  by  the 
Messrs.  Ransome,  is  admirably  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  and  for  the  many  other  uses  connected 
with  trench-ploughing,  or  row  and  ridge  culture. 
The  skeleton-plough  would  on  such  lands  be  very 
effective  as  a  preparation  for  wheat.  By  its  means 
a  thorough  pulverization  may  be  obtained  without 
disturbing  the  subsoil,  and  thus  leave  for  the  wheat- 
plant  a  firm  bottom,  which  is  so  essential  to  its 
yield  and  quality. 

In  the  application  of  manure  to  these  soils  great 
care  ought  to  be  observed.  The  dressings  should 
be  frequent,  and  on  no  account  heavy,  because 
much  loss  would  ensue  from  the  porosity  of  the 
soil ;  besides,  heavy  dressings  of  fold-yard  dimg 
would  tend  to  keep  the  soil  open,  and  cause  loss 
from  drought,  &c.  The  chief  appUcation  ought  to 
be  given  to  the  turnip  crop,  it  being  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  subsequent  ones  have  mainly  to  de- 
pend. The  ridge  system  of  turnip-culture  is  far 
preferable  for  retaining  the  fuU  value  of  the  ma- 
nures deposited.  They  should  be  covered  in  and 
thoroughly  roUed  down  within  the  hour  of  forming, 
and  drilling  the  same  day,* 

Bones  have  become  almost  indispensable  to  the 
good  cultivation  of  these  thin  soils,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  six  bushels  per  acre,  drilled  on  twenty- 
five  inch  ridges,  will  have  great  effect  on  the  turnip 
crop.  The  modem  discovery  of  dissolving  them 
in  (or  even  by)  sulphuric  add  is  of  great  advan- 
tage, both  in  economy  and  usefulness.  Bone 
manure  is  not  of  much  benefit  to  any  soil  unless  it 
is  well  drained  and  made  free  and  open  in  its 
texture. 

Rape-dust  or  cake  would  be  of  great  value  in  a 
cool,  moist  season^  but  is  on  that  account  uncertain 
in  result.  On  cold  or  wet  situations  it  would 
answer  welL 


*  If  the  manuring  is  heavy,  the  ridges  will  re- 
quire rolling  again  in  about  a  month;  tney  require 
compressing  as  the  manure  decays.  The  turnip 
plants  will  not  be  materially  injuitd. 
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The  connBtency  of  these  soils  is  surprisingly  im- 
proyed,  and  their  fertility  highly  tnhanced^  by  the 
application  of  clay,  marl,  chalk,  or  any  heavy  earthy 
matter. 

In  every  application  of  fold-yard  dung  care 
must  be  observed  so  as  to  retain  every  volatile 
particle  for  the  soil.  The  time  of  application  must 
be  well  chosen ;  if  for  wheat,  immediately  before 
ploughing ;  for  spring  crops  the  same ;  for  clovers 
or  the  grass  seeds,  the  eM>ly  part  of  the  winter,  as 
the  snows  and  rains  will  wash  down  the  constituent 
parts  into  the  soil,  besides  protecting  in  other 
respects  the  plants.  It  must  never  be  applied  ex- 
cept to  be  ploughed-in  in  the  summer,  as  is  com- 
monly practised,  because  the  sun  and  the  heat  will 
destroy  its  valuable  properties. 

C%«,  or  Clay  Soik. 

Loamy  Clays,  Cold,  Heavy,  and  Thin  Clays — 
Loamy  Clays, — ^These  lands  frequently  produce  a 
sweet  nutritive  herbage,  and  where  the  pasture  is 
required  for  dairy  fiurming,  or  the  rearing  of  young 
stocky  might  be  kept  under  grass.  It  is,  however, 
very  questionable  if  this  course  is  the  most  profit* 
able.  Young  beasts  and  dairy  co#s  may  be  equally 
grazed  upon  the  cultivated  grasses  of  mixed  variety. 
The  broad  red  clover,  or  the  white  Dutch,  may  be 
too  luxuriant,  or  too  strong,  or  too  acrid ;  but  this 
may  be  readily  corrected  by  the  other  grasses.  Rye 
grasses,  timothy-grass,  and  rib  grasses  are  hardy 
and  of  quick  growth.  Field  parsley  and  chiccory 
would  be  very  healthy  additions,  'or  white  mustard 
again ;  besides,  the  various  pasture  grasses  pro- 
ducing seed  of  hardy  growth  might  be  introduced, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  ill  effect  to  either  cattle  or 
sheep.  Such  being  the  case,  and  as  by  these  means 
a  for  greater  amount  of  produce  is  obtained,  more 
cattle  and  sheep  are  fed,  md,  as  before  noticed,  the 
com  crops  are  obtained  in  addition  to  these.  It 
does  then  appear  that  they  might  without  incon- 
venience, and  certainly  with  great  profit,  be  broken 
up. 

The  mode  to  be  preferred  is  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  ease — and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  soil — ^by  paring  and  burning. 
This  should  be  commenced  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  immediately  after  the  ashes  are  spread,  to  be 
ploughed  in,  to  prevent  injury  by  exposure,  and  the 
land  sown  with  rape  or  turnips.  This  course  will 
enrich  the  soil,  and  also  prevent  damage,  by  the 
destruction  of  immense  numbers  of  grubs  and 
wire-worm,  as  also  the  chrysalis,  larvae,  and  eggs  of 
others. 

The  course  of  croppmg  may  be  liberal.  First 
rotation  :  Oats,  wheat,  beans,  wheat,  peas,  wheat. 
Second  ditto :  Fallows  well  manured  and  sown 
with  turnips,  oats,  wheat,  beans,  manured  wheat,, 


clover,  wheat  drilled  in  with  rape  ctkt.  By  thia 
rotation  its  condition  will  be  kept  up ;  but  it  would 
be  furthw  aided  by  oecamonally  taking  barley  after 
the  Mows,  next  dover,  then  idieal,  beans  or  peis, 
wheat;  manuring  the  land  for  the  poise  crop. 
Potatoes  might  at  long  intervals  succeed  tiie  buley 
crop.  As  to  its  general  management,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  is  all  important  that  it  be  thoroogfaly 
drained,  and  well  worked,  broken,  or  pulverized,  it 
every  returning  season  for  putting  in  the  crop. 
Every  kind  of  manure  may  be  applied  with  great 
advantage  under  ordinary  eare  and  judgment,  and 
no  kind  of  land  will  better  repay  the  occupier  for 
his  outlay. 

Cold    Heavy  and  Cold   Thin  C/ay*.— As  4e 
management  of  these  must  be  sunilu',  tiiey  ma^ 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be  taken  together.   In 
breaking  them  up  it  will  be  necessary,  on  the  this 
clays,  to  pare  and  bum  as  thin  as  possible,  wliile 
on  the  heavy  soils  it  will  be  right  to  go  deeper. 
The  thin  elaye  will  not  bear  so  heavy  a  rotation  oC 
cropping  as  the  strong  soils,  and  the  application  of 
dung  should  be  more  frequent  and  in  iMser  quanti- 
ties: with  slight  deviations,  however,  they  maybe 
cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cold  hesTy 
days.    Lend  of  this  strong  tenacious  character, 
when  properly  underdrained,  will  make  very  useful 
pasture,  or  good  arable  lands,  and  neither  without 
it.    This  is  absolutely  necessary  to  every  soil  of 
any  degree  of  tenacity.     The  strong  and  most 
tenacious  class  may  be  effectively  drained  by  the 
mole-plough,  worked  by  a  capstan,  at  a  small  cost 
per  acre ;  but  every  variety  of  soil  would  be  better 
and  more  permanently  drained  by  tiles,  pipes,  or 
stone  drainage ;  and,  if  the  ou^edl  is  good,  any 
reasonable  depth  may  be  obtained.     Lands  drained 
at  wide  intervals,  and  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  will 
be  more  efficient  than  at  lesser  intervals  and  a 
shallower  depth.    The  water  wiH  always  find  its 
way  wherever  the  sun  and  drought  of  summer,  or 
the  frosts  of  winter,  have  opened  the  soil.    1%e 
difficulties    experienced  by  clay-cultivators  have 
been    surprisingly   diminished    by  good   subsdl 
drainage ;  and  it  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
such  soils  far  more  profitable  under  arable  culture. 
Under  pasture  they  are  very  uncertain,  ftvm  their 
great  liability  to  injury  from  drought  in  sumrner, 
or  water  in  winter  or  wet  seasons.    In  both  csms 
the  finer  grasses  are  destroyed,  and  wben  wet  the 
land  receives  injury  from  the  treading  of  stock. 
Under  culture  the  superior  quality  and  weight  of 
grain  yielded  wiH  amply  compensate  for  any  litde 
difiicidty  that  may  arise.    There  cannot  be  a  more 
appropriate  method  of  breaking  up  heavy  cky^lind 
than  paring  and  burning,  and  that  at  a  good  and 
sufficient  depth.    No  land  is  so  infested  with  grubs, 
or  larvae  in  general,  and  the  number  thus  destroyed 
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is  astonishing;  besides,  the  quantity  of  ashes 
obtained,  to  be  spread  and  ploughed  in,  or  carried 
on  to  other  old  lands,  renders  the  soil  open  and 
porous,  and  is  the  great  means  of  securing  future 
crops.  This  operation  to  be  executed  in  June,  or 
early  in  July,  as  already  stated.  Rape  should  be 
first  taken,  followed  by  beans  or  oats;  third,  wheat; 
fourth,  beans,  in  rows,  to  be  horse-hoed  during 
the  whole  summer;  fifth,  wheat,  to  be  drilled  in 
with  seven  cwt.  of  rape- cake  dust.  Second  course ; 
Fallows,  to  be  well  dunged  and  sown  to  rape; 
second,  oats ;  third,  wheat;  fourth,  beans  or  clover, 
or  tares,  alternately,  as  the  course  comes  round; 
fifth,  wheat.  A  moderate  dressing  of  dung  should 
be  applied  for  the  bean  crop,  or,  if  clover,  laid  on 
in  the  winter ;  when  the  clover  comes  up  for  wheat 
it  should  be  ploughed  early,  and  well  roUed  down  s 
the  bean-land  should  undergo  a  thorough  tilth 
before  ploughing  for  wheat.  This  course  of  crop- 
ping it  will  sustain,  under  ordinary  management, 
without  injury.  The  thin  clays  would  require  beans 
after  the  oats  or  clover,  and  then  wheat.  A  field 
of  clay  soil,  containing  twenty  acres,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  writer's  brother,  was  thus  broken  up  in 
the  past  summer,  and  the  crop  of  r^pe,  or  coleseed, 
as  it  is  provincially  termed,  he  has  sold  under  agist- 
ment to  bring  him  in  £5  ISs.  per  acre:  many  of 
the  plants  are  four  feet  in  height,  and  of  pro- 
portionate bulk.  Three  years  since  he  broke  up  on 
the  same  farm  two  fields  of  like  character,  in  the 
old  and  too  conunon  method,  by  merely  ploughing 
and  sowing  to  oats :  he  has  lost  both  the  years' 
crops  by  wire-worms  and  grubs.  He  states  that, 
in  the  operation  of  paring  and  burning  in  the  past 
summer,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  little 
voracious  creatures  were  destroyed.  Every  mode 
calculated  to  promote  thorough  pulverisation 
ought  to  be  adopted  on  these  heavy  soils.  Sub- 
soil-ploughing would  be  very  efficacious,  and  should 
be  repeated  at  intervals  of  about  five  years,  till  the 
land  is  rendered  open  and  Mable :  be  it  remembered, 
however,  that  it  is  of  no  avail  without  previous  sub- 
soil drainage;  deep  ploughing  and  other  deep 
working  may  then  be  accomplished  ^  without  dif- 
ficulty. This,  aided  by  a  liberal  application  of  lime, 
chalk,  or  fish-shells,  will  soon  render  it  mild  and 
convertible.  Lime  ought  to  be  applied  as  follows  :-^ 
At  convenient  intervals  during  the  winter,  lead  into 
heaps,  to  be  laid  on  a  dry  spot,  as  much  as  may  be 
required  for  use,  of  the  best  weH-bumt  lime  to  be 
met  with ;  the  larger  the  heap  the  better,  taking 
care  that  neither  air  nor  rain  shall  slake  the  heap 
before  completed,which  ought  to  be  done  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  first  smart  rain  will  slake  suf- 
ficient to  form  a  crust  over  it,  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  and  also  prevent  its  falling  too  fast.  No 
lime  must  be  add^  to  ihe  heap,  however  small  it 


may  be,  after  rain  sufficient  to  wet  it  to  any  depthj 
as  it  will  cause  both  to  fall  and  render  them  unfit 
for  use.  When  all  is  ooUectedi  and  well  rounded 
up,  the  air  or  rain  will  soon  make  it  secure.  When 
the  fallows  are  sufficiently  worked  and  prepared 
for  sowing,  open  the  heaps  and  lead  on  w  dry 
weather :  spread  out  of  the  carts  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  five  chaldrons  per  acre,  and  in  this  way  it 
will  be  applied  in  its  most  caustic  state,  when,  if 
well  harrowed  and  worked  in,  it  will  promote  the 
decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
faster  than  by  any  other  mode  yet  discovered. 

The  application  of  chalk  should  be  in  the  autumn 
and  early  part  of  the  winter,  and  laid  upon  the 
land,  to  be  fallowed  at  the  rate  of  about  500  or  600 
bushels  per  acre,  being  about  25  or  30  oart-loada 
per  acre,  and  evenly  spread.  The  air  and  winter's 
frost  will  cause  most  of  it  to  fall,  so  as  to  be  with 
great  benefit  incorporated  with  the  aoil>  and  the 
summer  following  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  re- 
maining. 

Fish-shells,  such  as  muscle,  do  great  good,  ap- 
plied fresh  from  the  shore  on  fallows,  or  they  may 
be  carried  to  the  fold-3rBrd  and  mixed  with  the  ma- 
nure. 

Of  all  the  various  applications  of  manuro  tried, 
none  has  been  found  to  equal  fold-yard  dung,  when 
well  and  richly  made,  by  the  consumption  of  large 
quantities  of  cake  or  green  food. 

It  should  if  possible  be  kept  in  the  yard  till  re- 
qiured  for  use,  only  turning  it  once  to  promote 
equal  fermentation,  about  five  weeks  before  leading 
on  the  land.  It  is  lamentable  to  witness  the  waste 
occasioned  very  often  by  its  foolish  exposure  in 
making  compost  heaps  and  the  like.  It  cannot  be 
kept  too  close  till  required,  and  on  clay  soils  a  libe- 
ral supply  will  be  retained  s  but  on  all  light  soils 
smaller  and  firequent  dressings  are  preferable. 

Peat,  Mwir-lgnd,  Bogs,  Mouei,  Heathi,  Sfo, 
Pea^^These  lands,  possessing  a  surprisingly 
rich  soil  of  great  depth,  are  altogether  unprofitable 
under  pasture,  because  the  best  natural  grasses  do 
not  readily  grow  upon  themi  and,  being  under 
proper  cultivation,  the  most  productive  of  all  soils* 
it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  all 
should  be  converted  into  tillage.  This  must  be  by 
paring  and  burning,  as  before,  being  cautious  lest 
it  bum  too  deep.  Sow  iiq>e  for  feed;  secondj 
oats ;  third,  wheat— the  wheat  stubbles  to  be  well 
clayed;  then  fourth,  beans;  fifth,  wheat.  Second 
course :— Well  Mowed  for  potatoes,  being  Hberally 
dunged;  second,  wheat}  third,  beuis;  fourth, 
wheat,  or  alternately,  instead  of  the  bean  crop ;  cl<h 
ver  or  proit  teedi,  foQowsd  by  wheat :  the  seeds  to 
be  fisd  off :  the  clover  mown  for  fodder. 
Qemeral  7Wi^s.^DrmiBg,  of  eoursa^  must  h% 
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the  first  improvement,  and  both  surface  and  hol- 
low-draining are  now  practised:  the  latter  w 
effected  in  a  very  simple  way  and  with  good  effect. 
The  "dead  peat,"  commonly  called  '* bear's 
muck/'  is  so  hard  that,  when  cut  into  shape  and 
laid  across  a  well-formed  narrow-bottom  drain,  it 
will  soon  swell  by  moisture  so  large  as  to  form  a 
good  hollow  drain  below  it.  The  dried  "peat  bats," 
or  brick-shaped  turf,  used  for  fuel,  wUl  also  do 
well.  This  subsoil  draining  has  the  twofold  ad- 
vantage of  consolidating  the  peat  and  absorbing 
the  superfluous  moisture.  Almost  upon  a  par  with 
draining  stands  the  modem  improvement  of  clay- 
ing. It  not  only  prevents  a  too  rapid  evaporation 
in  summer,  by  giving  solidity  to  the  peat,  but  it 
also  gives  a  tenacity  to  it;  in  fact  the  admixture  is 
such  as  to  form  a  new  soil,  composed  of  day  and 
vegetable  matter  of  surprising  value,  producing 
every  kind  of  grain^  of  great  weight  and  excellent 
quality. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  commence  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  continue  during  winter,  if  possible,  to 
dig  the  trenches  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
field.  They  should  be  about  4  feet  wide  and  8  or 
10  yards  apart.  Sufficient  clay  must  be  thrown 
out,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  about  two 
inches  in  depth  when  reduced  and  spread  mi- 
nutely; it  is,  however,  more  generally  leift  in  half- 
spit  lumps  to  the  action  of  the  frosts  or  atmo- 
sphere. 

In  fallowing,  the  roller  is  in  constant  use,  as  also 
drags  and  harrows,  ploughing  not  being  so  needed. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  obtain  from  500  to 
700  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre;  and  in  favour- 
able seasons  the  yield  of  grain  is  excessive.  A 
friend  of  the  writer,  fiuming  on  the  edge  of  WittlC' 
tea  Mere,  had  from  this  cause  and  exceedingly  good 
management,  in  the  year  1844,  a  ]rield  of  48  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  upon  a  breadth  of  160  acres. 

Moor-land,  Bogs,  Mosns,  and  Heaihs.-^The 
moors  of  the  mountains  possess  such  humidity,  are 
so  bleak  and  cold,  and  so  inconvenient  to  approach, 
as  altogether  to  imfit  them  for  arable  culture. 
Those  on  the  hills  at  a  moderate  and  approachable 
height  might  be  drained  and  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, and  would  yield  good  crops  of  spring  com 
and  green  food  for  cattle.  The  soil  possesses  much 
inherent  value.  Soils  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  decayed  vegetation  are  the  most  productive  of  all 
when  properly  cultivated. 

Bogs  and  Mosses. — ^These  must  be  thoroughly 
drained  by  surface-drainage  till  rendered  compact 
enough  for  subsoil-drainage,  which  must  then  be 
at  once  adopted:  superabundant  moisture  is  its 
great  bane.  If  this  can  be  drawn  from  beneath, 
the  whole  become  compressed  and  is  rendered 
available  for  general  cropping,  to  which  it  ought 


undoubtedly  to  be  appropriated,  and  would  ykld 
abundant  supplies  of  vegetables  in  the  first  crops, 
and  would  speedily  be  brought  into  a  fit  state  for 
general  cropping.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  respect.  The  bogs,  moors,  and  mosses  of 
this  country  are  numerous,  some  extensive;  but, 
compared  with  the  sister  island,  unimportant  As- 
suredly the  most  comprehensive  and  effective  steps 
ought  immediately  to  be  taken  to  reclaim  tlie  whole. 
It  ought  to  be  taken  up  nationally,  as  one  great 
means  for  the  emplojrment  of  surplus  labour  and 
providing  food  for  the  public. 

"  The  Great  Level  of  the  Fens,"  comprising  up- 
wards of  600,000  acres,  four-fifths  of  which  is  un- 
der arable  culture,  would  average  from  the  harvest 
of  1844  fitmi  40  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
of  excellent  quality  and  great  weight.  What  other 
district  can  equal  this  ?  What  was  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  centiury,  only  46  years 
ago  ? — a  swampy  morass,  partially  drained ;  now  a 
dry,  healthy,  and  most  fertile  plain,  probably  the 
most  productive  in  the  world. 

Heaths  and  Wastes.^Theae  lands  may  be,  with 
good  judgment,  made  profitable  under  culture. 
The  long  heath,  coarse  herbage,  fern,  &c.,  should 
be  grubbed  up,  and  the  surface  pared  and  burned 
as  before.  These  soUs,  being  so  thin,  require 
much  aid  by  top-dressings  of  day,  marl,  lime,  or 
other  material,  as  judgment  may  dictate,  according 
to  the  local  circumstances,  and  the  general  culture, 
as  already  detailed,  for  such  soils. 

Good  Meadow,  or  Grazing  Grounds, 
Having  already  made  some  remarks  upon  land 
of  first-rate  quality,  it  will  be  only  necessary  now 
to  notice  the  general  average  of  such  soils.  Good 
grass-lands  will  make  superior  arable  lands,  and 
will  yield,  as  previously  shown,  a  far  greater  pro- 
duce. Tliis  ought  of  itself  to  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  converting  them  into  tillage;  and  it  may  be 
done,  and  the  cultivation  carried  on,  under  a  care- 
ful system  of  good  husbandry,  without  being  detri- 
mental to  the  soil.  Indeed  it  would  be  gross  folly 
to  impur  its  powers  of  production,  and  which  the 
landlord  would  do  well  to  guard  against. 

The  most  certain  and  profitable  mode  of  breakiiff 
up  these  lands  is  to  take  one  or  more  crops  of 
brown  mustard,  according  to  tiie  strength  of  the 
land.  The  usual  mode  of  preparation  for  this  crop 
is  to  commence  early  in  the  month  of  March,  by 
pbughing  the  land  at  a  moderate  depth.  It  should 
lie  three  or  four  weeks,  to  allow  time  for  the  sward 
to  decay  and  consolidate,  or  dose  with  the  fnmiw* 
sole.  When  sufiicientiy  decayed,  about  one-fourth 
of  a  peck  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre,  and  har- 
rowed in  as  lightiy  as  possible,  so  that  the  seed  be 
covered ;  aU  loose  sods  to  be  gathered  into  the  far- 
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tows.  It  will  require  hoeing  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  should  be  left  rather  thin  in  plants,  supposing 
them  to  1>e  healthy  and  vigorous.  No  further  at- 
tention will  be  required  until  ready  for  cutting, 
which  will  be  in  the  early  part  of  harvest.  It  is 
wrong  to  disturb  the  plant ;  turnips  thrive  all  the 
faster  for  being  stirred,  but  it  is  not  so  with  mus- 
tard ;  its  long  taper  root  is  best  left  alone.  When 
ripening,  the  pods  turn  to  a  deep  brown  (almost 
purple)  colour,  and  just  as  they,  the  pods  lowest  on 
each  stem,  are  turning  to  a  lighter  brown,  the  crop 
should  be  cut:  the  succulence  remaining  in  the 
plant  will  fully  ripen  the  seed.  The  great  aim  with 
all  growers  is  to  preserve  the  seed  of  a  bright  red- 
dish-brown colour,  as  all  the  profit  depends  upon  this 
being  done.  Light  coloured  or  grey  seed  will 
only  fetch  about  half  the  price  of  that  of  i)erfect 
colour.  It  is  the  anxious  aim  of  the  grower  to 
have  it  "  in  pie,"  or  stack,  without  rain.  If  cut 
green  it  may  be  tied  into  sheaves,  and  set  up  to 
dry ;  but  the  common  practice  (and  perhaps  the 
best,  as  it  loses  much  seed  if  blown  down)  is  to  lay 
it  in  separate  reaps  along  the  stubble.  The  land 
should  then  be  cleaned,  skeleton -ploughed,  and 
harrowed,  and  the  dropped  seeds  made  to  grow. 


Afler  the  mustard  a  crop  of  potatoes  might  in  many 
cases  be  taken,  followed  by  wheat.  Potato  culture 
is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  land  should  be  winter-ploughed,  and 
left  so  till  near  planting  time,  then  cross -ploughed, 
well  worked,  and  planted  with  some  unexhausting 
variety.  Beans,  well  manured,  and  in  rows,  should 
follow  the  wheat,  to  be  succeeded  by  wheat  again, 
and  then  fallowed,  and  sown — first  with  turnips,  or 
rape ;  second,  oats ;  third,  clover ;  fourth,  wheat ; 
fifth,  barns,  manured ;  sixth,  wheat.  Third  course : 
First,  turnips,  after  a  good  fallow,  well  manured ; 
second,  wheat ;  third,  beans,  in  rows,  to  be  horse- 
hoed  ;  fourth,  wheat.  Fourth  course  :  Turnips, 
oats  or  barley,  clover,  wheat,  beans,  wheat.  Twelve 
tons  of  manure  must  be  applied  to  the  turnip  crop, 
and  six  tons  to  the  bean  cro]),  per  acre ;  and  with 
this  liberal  supply  of  manure,  and  this  system  of 
alternate  cropping,  these  soils  will  be  kept  in  good 
heart  and  condition,  thus  producing  a  greater 
amount  of  food ;  and  being  kept  in  such  a  state  as 
to  yield  a  higher  rental  to  the  landlord,  will  ulti- 
mately cause  the  equalization  in  price  of  both 
arable  and  pasture  lands. — Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society. 


HADLEIGH  FARMERS'   CLUB.  — DISCUSSION    ON    DRAINAGE. 


The  monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Iladleigh  Farmers'  Club  was  held  on  Friday,  April 
30th,  at  the  lion  Inn,  Hadleigh ;  and  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  it  was  the  largest  and  most  influen- 
tial gathering  witnessed  since  the  formation  of  the 
club.  There  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gentlemen  present,  many  of  whom  are  mem- 
bers of  other  farmers'  clubs  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  and  who  were  drawn  thither  to  hear  a 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  of  Assing- 
ton,  upon  the  important  subject  of  "  Drainage  ;" 
as  also  to  hear  the  celebrated  agriculturist — Mr. 
Mechi,  of  l^iptree  Hall,  Essex ;  but  Mr.  R.  Baker, 
of  Writtle,  who  had  promised  to  be  present,  was 
prevented  giving  his  attendance. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Robert  Kersey,  the 
president  of  the  club,  at  about  half-past  six  o'clock, 
and  who,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  evening, 
called  upon  the  worthy  secretary  to  transact  the 
little  preliminary  business  necessary  to  be  done, 
before  they  entered  upon  the  one  great  object  for 
which  the  meeting  had  been  convened. 

Mr.  W.  Grimwood,  the  secretary,  said,  two  of 
the  judges  who  had  been  appointed  at  their  last 
meeting  for  the  next  annual  show  had  declined  to 
accept  the  office ;  that  being  the  case  they  were 
now  left  with  only  two>  Mr.  Lennard  Rinch  and 


Mr.  Geo.  Ward.  The  former  said  he  should  be 
happy  to  attend ;  but  the  latter  gentleman,  he  was 
now  informed  by  a  gentleman  on  his  left,  would 
not  accept  the  office,  therefore  another  gentleman 
was  wanted ;  but  he  thought  they  had  better  post- 
pone the  nomination  till  some  future  time.  He 
then  alluded  to  a  communication  received  from  Mr. 
Shaw  and  Mr.  Pusey,  on  the  propriety  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  club  forwarding  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  subject  of  "  Tenant-right.'* 
An  address  had  been  issued  from  the  Committee  of 
the  London  Farmers'  Club,  which  stated  that  since 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  "  Tenant-right"  by 
that  Club  in  December,  1845,  it  had  occupied  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  members  of  that  club 
generally,  but  also  of  very  many  persons  practically 
engaged  in  agriculture  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
numbers  of  the  local  farmers'  clubs,  after  duly  con- 
sidering its  merits,  had  given  it  their  unanimous  and 
uncompromising  approval ;  in  fact,  wherever  intro- 
duced, the  justice  on  which  it  is  based,  and  the 
necessity  for  its  adoption,  were  almost  universally 
acknowledged.  Mr.  Pusey  had  brought  in  a  biU 
to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  establishment  of 
an  agricultural  tenant-right,  which,  having  been 
read  a  second  lime,  ^vas  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  which  would,  preparatory  to  its  being 
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read  a  third  time,  come  under  the  consideration  of 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  oripfinal 
bill,  and  that  altered  by  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  been  carefully  examined 
by  a  sub-committee;  appointed  for  that  espe- 
cial purpose,  by  the  general  committee  of  the 
London  Farmers'  Club,  and  several  alterations 
and  amendments  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee j  and  a  report  to  that  effect  having 
been  laid  before  the  general  committee  on 
Monday,  April  12th^  was  discussed  and  adopted. 
It  being  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  opinions  formed  by  the  members  of  the  Lon- 
don Farmers'  Club  and  the  local  farmers'  clubs  on 
the  principle  of  "Tenant-right"  should  be  made 
kno\vn,  and  communicated  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  following  resolution  had 
been  proposed  and  passed — "  That  an  address  be 
prepared  for  circulation  amongst  the  members  of 
the  club,  and  the  local  farmers'  clubs  throughout 
the  kingdom,  requesting  them  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  secure  the  support  of  their  representatives 
in  Parliament,  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the 
Tenant-right  Bill."  This  resolution  was  follow- 
ed by  sixteen  others,  which  showed  that  the  tenant 
farmers'  occupation  was  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  carry  it  on  with  advantage  with- 
out investing  capital  to  be  reimbursed  at  a  future 
period ;  and  hence  security  of  tenure,  with  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvement,  was  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins  proposed  that  the 
materials  necessary  for  the  petition  be  provided  by 
the  club,  and  that  their  cost,  as  well  as  the  sending 
it  up  to  London,  be  defrayed  by  the  club. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rand,  vice-president  of  the  club, 
ssdd  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  that  the  rules  of  the 
club  prevented  any  materials  being  raised  in  the 
shape  of  cash  even  to  forward  such  a  petition ;  he 
recollected  that  a  similar  question  was  moted  in  re- 
gard to  a  petition  against  the  Malt  Tax,  when  it 
was  decided  that  the  money  could  not  be  applied 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  Everett  seconded  Mr.  Hawkins's  motion, 
and  confirmed  the  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Rand — 
their  rules  did  say  that  they  should  not  interfere 
with  politics,  but  they  coidd  adopt  the  petition 
when  the  Chairman  left  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  would,  with  the  permission  of 
the  meeting,  wuve  the  subject  (Hear,  hear).  He 
thought  he  had  better  at  once  introduce  the  subject 
fixed  on  for  the  evening's  discussion ;  but  before 
he  did  so,  he  trusted  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
make  one  remark.  He  thought  the  subject  about 
being  discussed  was  one— and  he  believed  it  to 
be  considered  so  by  all — of  vast  and  vital  im- 
portance to  the  agriculturists  of  this  county  (Hear, 


hear).     He  looked  upon  draining  in  a  heavy  land 
district  to  be  a  subject  of  very  great  importance. 
It  was  an  important  subject  to  the  tenant  farmers, 
and  it  was  an  important  subject  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietor ;  and  looking  at  the  present  crisis  of  afiiurs  in 
this  country,  it  was  important  in  regard  to  the  future 
interests,  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try.    He  had  said  it  was  important  to  the  tenant 
farmer,  and  so  it  is.   He  viewed  every  tenant  far- 
mer in  this  light— that  he  (the  tenant  farmer)  acted 
upon  the  system  and  principle  of  economy.    WTien 
the  tenant  farmer  hired  a  farm,  he  usually  inquired 
"  How  am  I  to  drain  my  land  at  the  cheapest  and  on 
the  most  economical  expense  ?'*  Another  principle 
he  thought  the  farmer  always  acted  on  was,  **  How  can 
I  do  it  most  effectually  and  most  durably  ?"     Now 
he  thought  in  regard  to  the  first  question,  it  was  an 
exceedingly  important  one ;  for  suppose  farmers  to 
have  a  lease  of  his  farm  for  eight,  ten,  twelve,  or 
fourteen  years,  he  would  be  universally  aiurioiis  to 
drain  that  land,  and  only  in  that  efficient  way  as 
would  last  for  the  term  of  his  lease ;  of  course  it 
was  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  he   would 
be  allowed  to  take  the  farm  for  another  lease,  there- 
fore he  would  naturally  entertain  the  opinion  that 
it  was  to  his  interest  to  drain  the  lands  in  the  most 
economical  way.    Then  again  he  thought  anothei 
question  must  arise   as   to    which  is  the  most 
efllectual  way  of  draining  the  land ;  whether  the 
drains  are  to  be  laid  at  the  depth  of  twenty-four 
inches  or  thirty  inches,  or  whether  to  the  depth  of 
forty  inches,  and  to  have  it  mole-ploughed.    AH 
these  questions  had  a  bearing  upon  the  great  and 
important  subject  of  draining.    They  might  lo«<: 
sight  of  the  tenant  farmer  altogether,  and  take  2 
view  of  the  landed  proprietor.     There    was  no 
science  of  farming,  in  his  opinion,  that  could  be  in- 
troduced into  this  country  that  would  so  greatly 
improve  a  farm  as  that  of  draining ;  for  whatever 
manure  was  carted  upon  the  land,  however  highly 
a  state  of  cultivation  the  land  might  be  in,  the  syi- 
tem  of  draining,  in  his  opinion,  formed  the  grand 
basis  of  improving  the  farm.    If  they  took  tau} 
consideration  the  community  at  large — ^he  would 
not  touch  upon  the  subject  in  a  political    point  0^' 
view,  although  he  must  think  the  growth   of  ax^ 
in  this  coimtry  had  become  a  political  question — he 
thought  that  taking  the  position  of  our  country, 
and  taking  the  position  of  Europe  at  the  present 
time,  compared  with  the  times  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  they  would  find  that  never  was 
there  a  period  in  the  history  of  our  country  whea 
so  much  was  grown  of  what  is  called   the  sus- 
tenance of  man  as  is  grown  at  the  present  tinK. 
He  had  heard  it  many  times  mentioned  that  that 
man  is  a  patriot  to  his  country  who  makes  t«ri 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one    Ibrmeri; 
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grew ;  but  what  would  they  say  of  that  man  who  is 
instrumental  in  causing  the  soil  to  produce  two- 
thirds  more  of  that  grain  which  is  necessary  for 
sustaining  life— he  meant  that  of  wheat  only.  They 
ought  to  recognize  such  a  man  as  a  patriot  indeed, 
as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  human  race.  It  was 
for  this  great  and  important  object  that  the  pre- 
sent meeting  had  been  called,  and  he  would  there- 
fore with  great  pleasure  introduce  to  the  meeting 
his  friend  Mr.  Hawkins,  who  would  address  them 
upon  the  subject  of  drainage. 

Mr.  T.  Hawkins  then  proceeded  to  read  a 
paper  on  draining,  and  observed  that  having 
attended  a  discussion  on  this  subject  in  1841, 
before  he  became  a  member  of  the  club,  he  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  might  render 
what  he  had  now  to  say  sufficiently  interesting  to 
engage  their  attention  without  fatiguing  their 
minds  with  a  repetition  of  former  arguments,  as  he 
could  only  confirm  his  former  experience.  If  he 
recollected  aright,  they  then  considered  the  more 
practical  part  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  compara- 
tive experience  between  tiles  and  straw,  or  other 
materials  most  commonly  then  in  use,  and  the 
probable  advantage  of  deep  over  fleet  draining.  In 
short,  they  were  then  awakening  to  the  enlightened 
view  of  the  subject  now  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged. He  understood  the  wish  of  the  club 
to  be  that  they  should  now  consider  the  theory, 
and  lay  down  some  practical  and  scientific  rules 
for  their  future  guidance ;  with  this  view  he  pro- 
posed to  digress  a  little,  and  take  a  peep  at  the  lord 
of  the  soil,  as  they  were  commencing  a  new  era  by 
legislative  enactment,  as  well  as  individual  enter- 
prise, and  constructing  their  drains  with  an  almost 
imperishable  material  instead  of  the  decaying,  half- 
rotten  stuff  hitherto  used.  Especially  as  the  land- 
lord was  the  more  interested  party  (letting  alone 
who  was  to  bear  the  expense,  which  was  no  part  of 
his  subject  that  evening),  to  him  it  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  have  it  done  scientifically,  ef- 
fectually, economically,  and  permanently;  other- 
wise the  expense  in  the  first  instance,  of  having  to 
do  the  thing  twice  over,  nmst  either  lessen  his 
income,  or  cripple  the  tenant.  He  must  confess 
that  if  he  possessed  a  large  tract  of  heavy  land 
requiring  dndning,  he  should  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  drain  the  land  in  districts, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  farm ;  as  it  often 
happened  that  50  or  100  acres  might  be  more 
profitably  drained  than  the  same  quantity  of  land 
in  separate  fields  or  different  occupations.  The 
same  principle  applied  to  the  tenant,  who  could 
often  faciUtate  the  operations,  were  it  not  for  the 
small  ill-shaped  fields  that  opposed,  and  increased 
the  difliculty  and  expense  of  the  outlay ;  depriving 
him  of  a  profitable  return  for  his  skill,  capital,  and 


long  tedious  superintendence  of  the  work.  He 
would  now  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  impera- 
tive necessity  for  both  landlord  and  tenant  to  co- 
operate in  laying  this  foundation  of  agricultural  im- 
provement ;  for  upon  this  reciprocity  of  interest  and 
good  faith,  if  he  mistook  not,  depended  not  merely 
their  prosperity,  but  their  very  existence  in  their 
present  position.  Without  further  prefacing  the 
subject,  he  begged  to  dbcuss  it  under  three  different 
heads :  first  surface  drainage,  where  the  land  was 
either  of  an  argillaceous  or  aluminous  quality,  that 
no  springs  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  work ; 
next,  that  which  might  properly  be  termed  spring 
and  surface  draining,  where  the  different  strata 
cropped  out,  or  the  diluvium;  and  then,  those 
denuded  and  boggy  soils  which  must  be  considered 
as  purely  spring  draining.  First,  surface  draining, 
by  which  he  understood  the  means  used  to  rid  the 
land  of  the  superabundant  moisture  during  heavy 
rains,  &c.,  thereby  rendering  it  more  friable,  easier 
tilled,  vegetation  more  vigorous,  and  the  various 
crops  coming  early  to  maturity.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  a  true  judgment  upon  this  subject,  they  must 
become  properly  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
specific  gravity  of  the  soil  they  intended  to  drab, 
as  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  one  that  the  greater 
the  tendency  of  the  boU  to  hold  water  in  solution, 
the  deeper  the  drains  were  requhred  to  be ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  more  porous  tiie  lees  necessity  for 
deep  draining.  His  object  in  that  discussion 
would  be  to  disabuse  them  of  the  idle  notions  now 
prevalent  amongst  modem  empyrics  in  agriculture, 
as  to  fleet,  deep,  horizontal,  longitudinal  furrow,  or 
any  other  system  not  based  upon  reason  and  prac- 
tical experience,  but  calculated  to  mislead  the  un- 
wary. He  thought  they  might  lay  it  down  as  an 
universal  principle  that  the  land  ought  to  be  drained 
deep  enough,  and  near  enough,  that  no  perceptible 
difference  could  be  discovered  over  or  between  the 
drains,  and  so  that  the  atmosphere  exerted  an  equal 
degree  of  influence  upon  the  active  soil.  Next,  the 
greater  the  specific  gravity,  or,  as  they  termed  it, 
the  heavier  the  land,  the  more  it  would  shrink  in 
dry  weather ;  consequently,  when  rain  fell,  those 
cracks  or  fissures  caused  by  long  drought  became 
extinct  by  the  natural  expansion  of  the  soil ;  and 
when  the  land  could  hold  no  more  water,  the  excess 
ran  off,  or  stood  about  the  surface  in  pools  until  the 
return  of  fine  weather,  when  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
evaporated  it,  and  then  it  contracted  again.  This 
he  took  to  be  the  natural  state  of  clayey  soils ;  and 
it  must  suggest  to  the  mind,  first,  the  direction  of 
the  drains,  so  as  to  have  an  equal  pressure  from 
the  centre;  and  next,  to  keep  the  soil  sufliciently 
pervious  to  be  innoxious  to  vegetation.  Upon  the 
proper  adjustment  of  these  two  principles  depended 
the  perfection  of  the  art,  and  the  keys  to  them 
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were  geology  and  hydraulics :  the  former  acquainted 
them  ^vith  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  laws 
of  stratification ;  the  latter  taught  them  the  move- 
ment and  pressure  of  unelastic  fluids — how  water 
might  be  made  subservient  to  the  wants  and  uses  of 
mankind,  or  how  it  might  be  got  rid  of  when  injuri- 
ous to  vegetable  or  animal  life.  The  first  question  to 
his  mind  was,  to  what  depth  did  the  water  require 
to  subside  sufficient  for  aM  the  purposes  of  a  healthy 
vegetation  ?  In  the  perfect  knowledge  of  this  fact 
consisted  the  economy.  He  must  confess  himself 
rather  sceptical  respecting  the  unlimited  depth  of 
tilled  soil  required  for  the  most  extended  yield,  and 
thought  two  feet  would  produce  as  great,  if  not  a 
greater  crop  than  more,  particularly  in  the  eastern 
counties,  where  they  got  much  less  rain  than  in  the 
western.  If  the  water  were  reduced  by  deep  drain- 
age to  a  greater  depth  than  was  necessary  for  the 
perfect  disintegration  of  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
integration, did  it  not  hinder  the  capillary  powers  of 
the  earth  from  supplying  plants  with  moisture  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  growing  during  dry  weather? 
and  if  kept  at  a  given  point  below  the  active  soil,  did 
it  obstruct  their  growth  during  winter,  when  the  ve- 
getable kingdom  might  be  said  to  be  in  a  quiescent 
state  ?  He  thought  it  did  not.  Much  value  had  been 
attached  to  the  lengthof  the  tap-roots  of  their  different 
crops ;  he  entirely  dififered  with  modern  theorists 
upon  that  subject.  They  had  had  some  specimens 
of  turnips,  weighing  about  two  ounces,  with  tap- 
roots two  feet  long,  exhibited  by  a  gentleman  who 
had  honoured  their  club  with  his  support;  but  they 
were  very  small  turnips,  and  very  poor  ones  too, 
notwithstanding.  Nature  always  accommodated 
herself  to  circumstances  much  more  readily  than 
man  did ;  but  to  her  they  could  only  supply  a  given 
quantum  either  of  manure  or  soil.  The  deeper 
they  drained  and  tiled  the  earth,  the  longer  would 
be  the  tap-roots,  he  agreed ;  but  of  what  use  they 
were  was  a  question  to  be  solved.  He  maintained 
that  they  were  of  no  use  whatever,  beyond  their 
legitimate  one  of  sustaining  the  plant  in  its  proper 
position ;  they  did  not  nourish  the  bulb,  neither 
did  they  exhaust  the  soil,  as  was  erroneously  sup- 
posed. He  should  not,  however,  digress  further 
on  this  point,  as  he  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  it  at  their  next  discussion,  but  should 
assume  thirty  inches  sufiBcient  for  every  purpose, 
llie  next  question,  then,  was  what  depth  and  width 
would  most  economically  eflfect  this  object  ?  Ex- 
perience had  always  impressed  him  that  from  two- 
and-a-half  to  three-and-a-half  fall  to  the  foot  from 
the  centre  to  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil,  was  requisite, 
and  that  they  could  not  with  safety  go  wider  than 
from  seven  to  twelve  yards.  He  knew  this  was  op- 
posed to  some  modem  theorists ;  but  when  they 


considered  that  water  pressed  equally  on  all  sidt^, 
that  capillary  attraction  opposed  the  gravity,  and 
an  alluminous  soil  expanded,  as  it  was  saturated 
with  rain,  until  it  became  a  solid  mass,  they  most 
at  once  perceive  the  sideway  pressure  was  greater 
than  the  upward,  and  unless  the  draught  was  quick 
enough  to  prevent  those  artificial  fissures  caused 
by  the  drought  from  collapsing,  a  space  equal  to 
the  opposing  force  must  remain  wet  until  the  geDial 
warmth  of  the  sun  evaporated  it.  The  next  point 
benring  upon  the  subject  was  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  extra  labour  of  deep  drains  with  extn 
tiles,  and  fleet  ones.  He  had  drawn  out  a  scale  of 
expenses,  which  he  submitted  with  great  deferenci, 
and  under  correction,  because  the  value  of  the 
work  must  vary  upon  dififerent  soils  (and  it  was  a 
little  surprising  how  pracitce  enabled  some  gentle- 
men to  economise  this  sort  of  work);  but  if  be 
succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  relative  value  upon  a 
given  soil,  it  was  sufificient  for  the  present  purpose. 
He  had  taken  an  acre  of  land,  and,  supposing  it 
twenty-two  rods  long,  and  the  tiles  208.  per 
thousand,  it  would  reouire : — 


This  scale,  except  the  first,  gave  three  inches 
draught  to  the  foot;  it  might  be  less  upon  afre«> 
loamy  field,  but  upon  a  very  stiff  soil  he  thought  4^^ 
feet  was  too  wide  for  the  drains  to  act  benefidaUf 
and  that  they  ought  to  deepen  them  at%widthof  ^or 
24  feet,  if  they  would  not  work  at  3  feet  deep.  They 
were  told  that  the  earth  was  saturated  with  water 
18  inches  above  the  drain ;  this,  he  supposed,  motf 
in  a  measure  depend  upon  the  space  between,  ai»l 
could  not  apply  to  7  or  10  yards,  in  the  same  n^ 
as  from  30  to  100  feet;  nor  could  they  reduce  tla 
mobture  beyond  what  the  soil  would  hold  m  eola- 
tion. Though  they  often  heard  the  absurdity  o( 
reducing  the  water  below  that  point  by  deepen 
drainage,  and  increasing  the  capillary  powers  of  tk 
earth  by  subsoiling  on  the  other,  this  was  a  pan- 
dox  which  he  could  not  understand.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Clutterbuck  found  that  drains  20  inches  deep  ai^ 
12  yards  between,  in  a  ridged  field,  reduced  thea- 
ter 17  inches  below  the  surface  in  48  hours,  c 
a  blue  clay :  this  was  worthy  of  observation  If 
drainers  with  reference  to  vegetable  physiokgT 
One  remark  he  might  make,  that  drainiiig  oogi^ 
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always  to  be  done  in  fine  weather,  to  prevent  the 
silt  and  puddle  from  stopping  the  perfect  filtration 
of  the  drain.    Another  great  advantage  was,  when 
commencing  a  field,  to  have  all  the  mains  cut  by 
one  man,  and  the  tributary  drains  turned  in  half  a 
rod  to  insure  an  uniform  draught  and  a  perfect 
joint  at  the  eyes.    He  would  now  consider  what 
might  be  termed  both  spring  and  surface  draining. 
The  description  of  lands  falling  under  this  head 
were  the  declivities  of  light  gravelly  hills,  and  val- 
leys in  heavy  land  hilly  districts.     Here  they  could 
lay  down  no  universal  principle  as  to  depth,  but 
must  be  guided  entirely  by  circumstances,  by  the 
alteration  of  porous  with  retentive  strata,  and  of 
the  phenomena  of  springs  depending  upon  this 
structure.    First,  the  declivity  of    light  gravelly 
hills,  where  the  dififerent  strata  are  cropped  out, 
such  as  the  clay,  marl,  chalk,  &c.    The  most  pro- 
per way  to  drain  this  land  was  by  cutting  the  drains 
in  a  vertical  direction,  deep  enough  to  catch  the 
lower  edges  of  the  different  springs  that  anticipated 
the  stratum  of  stiff  soil,  and  near  enough  to  dry 
the  surface.    In  some  instances  4  feet  might  do  very 
well,  and  in  others  6  or  7  might  be  but  just  deep 
enough ;  the  same  as  to  width,  which,  like  surface 
draining,  must  depend  upon  the  clayey  or  loamy 
nature  of  the  soil  between  the  gravelly  or  sandy. 
Now,  on  all  denuded  surfaces  there  were  two  incli- 
nations, and  if  the  horizontal  was  steep  enough  to 
affect  the  vertical,  the  dnuns  ought  to  lie  between 
the  two ;  otherwise,  the  pressure  would  drive  the 
water  down  between,  instead  of  into  the  tiles,  unless 
they  were  laid  an  extraordinary  depth  to  overcome 
the  opposing  force.    Next,  the  valleys  of  heavy 
land,  and  the  diluvial  soils  at  the  bases  of  mixed 
loamy  hills.    These,  almost  like  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions near  the  coast,  must  be  drained  through  the 
different  layers  of  sand  or  gravel  into  the  clay,  or 
the  drains  would  soon  fill  with  a  ferruginous,  unc- 
tuous substance.     Now  he  had  never  found  any 
drains  stopped  with  this  stuff:  unless  laid  too  near 
the  surface,  and  not  in  the  clay,  the  drains  would 
draw  a  long  way  in  this  land.    But  there  was  ano- 
ther description  of  flat  land  where  the  clay  formed 
the  surface,  except  here  and  there  a  bed  of  shingle— 
a  sort  of  gully  filled  with  wash  sand,  lying  hori- 
zontally, as  if  formed  by  some  disruption  of  na- 
ture, having  all  the  appearance  of  springs.     Here, 
he  thought,  the  principle  of  surface  draining  ap- 
plied;   as,  if  the  stiffer  parts  of  the  field  were 
drained,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  but  that 
the  springs  would  dry,  they  deriving  their  moisture 
from  the  surface  of  the  other.    Again,  there  were 
lar^e  tracts  of  land,  apparently  light,  but  wet.    A 
foot  or  so  beneath  the  surface  was  a  hard  pan— a 
gravelly  clay;  next,  a  porous  soil,  but  not  sufHciently 
absorbent,  to  get  rid  of  the  water  resting  upon  a 


stiffer  subsoil.  Here  the  capillary  powers  depend 
upon  the  inclination  of  the  land,  because  the  super 
soil  would  not  hold  an  excess  of  moisture  were  it 
not  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of  inclination ;  and 
if  not  drained  sufficiently  deep  to  draw  the  water 
from  the  strata  beneath  the  pan,  the  surface  would 
always  be  covered  with  a  stunted  vegetation,  except 
in  very  dry  weather.  He  came  now  to  the  last 
branch  of  his  subject — the  spring  draining.  He 
thought  they  would  agree  with  him,  that  this  was 
the  most  difficult  as  well  as  the  most  expensive ; 
and  no  wonder,  when  such  universal  medicines 
were  applied  to  cure  both  the  denuded  and  tertiary 
formations.  Here  they  most  needed  a  perfect  (geo- 
logical knowledge  of  the  country  before,  attempting 
to  doctor  it,  and  must  commence  by  tracing  the 
different  strata,  the  depth  of  sand  resting  upon  the 
lower  clay,  the  undulating  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  the  inclination  of  the  hills  towards  the 
valleys;  they  must  take  levels  from  the  lowest 
points,  for  outlets,  and  learn  to  distinguish  between 
a  denuded  and  an  alluvial  soil-'between  one  where 
the  surface  had  been  washed  away,  and  another 
where  those  washings  were  deposited.  These  were 
the  main  guides  for  spring  draining.  If  they  in- 
stanced the  vicinity  of  that  town,  the  landscape  pre- 
sented such  a  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  sharp  angles 
and  narrow,  crooked  valleys,  that  it  appeared  diffi- 
cult to  discern  the  course  of  the  water :  the  clay  be- 
low undulated  nearly  as  much  as  the  sand  and  gra- 
vel above :  on  one  side  of  the  hill  the  clay  nearly 
approached  the  surface,  and  on  the  other  the  sand 
sunk  to  a  level  with,  or  below,  the  lowest  point 
marked  for  the  outlet.  If  they  calculated  how  many 
wells  would  be  required  to  dry  a  few  acres,  and 
often  a  few  rods,  he  thought  they  would  be  con- 
vinced that  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  way  to 
drain  that  district  was  to  cut  the  drains  as  near  the 
base  of  the  hills  as  possible — not  exactly  athwart 
the  current  spring,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  but  so 
that  it  might  assist  the  flow  of  water  down  the 
drain,  preventing  the  accumulation  of  sand  or  any 
matter  that  might  stop  it.  And  if  any  irregulari- 
ties existed,  they  should  cut  a  leader  to  the  point 
above  where  the  water  broke  out,  taking  care  to 
keep  clear  of  those  boggy,  blowing  parts,  where 
the  clay  opposed  the  further  progress  of  the  water. 
A  great  deal  depended  upon  the  skill  and  expert- 
ness  of  the  workmen  to  accompUsh  the  work  with 
anything  like  precision ;  particularly  where  a  vast 
height  of  gravel  laid  above,  or  the  inclinations  of  the 
soil  formed  a  large  horizontal  space  above,  where 
the  springs  broke  out.  The  alluvial  soils  near  the 
estuary  of  rivers,  or  craggy  soils  near  the  sea,  were 
much  easier  and  cheaper  drained,  the  crag  lying 
upon  a  level  bed  of  clay.  If  an  outlet  for  the  wa- 
ter could  be  obtained,  a  single  drain  or  well  would 
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often  dry  many  acres.  In  concluding,  he  could 
not  help  calUng  the  attention  of  the  Club  to  the 
state  of  the  meadows  adjoining  most  of  their  rivers 
in  that  county,  whether  navigable  or  not ;  because 
he  was  sure  that,  with  a  small  outlay  (he  felt  con- 
fident under  £10  an  acre),  they  might  be  laid  dry, 
and  made  perfectly  independent  of  the  mills  or 
locks  which  dammed  up  the  water  and  rendered 
thousands  of  acres  almost  worthless,  or  of  not  half 
the  value  they  would  be  were  a  proper  system  of 
drainage  adopted.  Ck>uld  any  practical  farmer 
walk  a  mile  beside  the  Stour,  without  being  struck 
with  the  hundreds  of  acres  lying  underwater,  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  covered  with  coarse,  sedgy 
grass,  meadow  break,  and  all  sorts  of  aquatic 
plants,  requiring  only  the  ouday  of  a  few  pounds 
to  make  them  as  fine  grasing  lands  as  any  in  the 
kingdom  ?  He  did  not  know  that  he  should  make 
any  converts  that  evening,  as  he  had  tried  sometimes 
to  convince  the  proprietors  of  the  absurdity  of  open 
ditches  or  dykes,  from  8  to  10  yards  wide  every 
20,  40,  or  100  rods,  but  from  the  arable,  across  the 
meadow,  into  the  river,  allowing  the  water  to  flow 
out  and  stand  upon  the  level  (indeed,  often  above 
the  level)  of  the  adjoining  meadows.  Now,  instead 
of  this,  he  should  stop  up  all  those  outlets,  and 
cut  a  trunk  dram,  parallel  with  the  river,  or  across 
where  the  lowest  surface  could  be  found,  com- 
mencing either  below  the  mill-dam  or  lock,  if  a 
sufficient  UJl  could  not  be  found,  and  then  drain 
the  meadows  into  it.  He  felt  confident  the  trunk 
drain  would  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Sup- 
pose the  New  River  Company,  in  London,  who 
brought  their  water  upwards  of  20  miles,  were  to 
allow  ditches,  how  much  water  would  get  to  Lon- 
don ;  or  what  state  would  the  land  be  in,  with  the 
river  running  above  its  surface,  were  it  not  kept 
within  its  proper  bounds  ?  This  was  an  example, 
that  a  stream  of  water  running  through  a  country,  al- 
though it  might  be  studded  with  mills,  need  not  ex- 
ercise a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  adjoining  land. 
He  would  not  intrude  further  upon  their  attention,  as 
he  knew  they  wished  to  hear  tilie  opinions  of  many 
practical  gentlemen,  who  had  come  from  a  distance 
to  attend  the  Club  that  evening,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  members  present ;  he  begged,  therefore,  hav* 
ing  gone  through  the  outlines  of  the  subject,  to 
turn  it  over  to  abler  hands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hawkins'  address, 
which  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  Chairman  rose,  and  after  thanking  Mr. 
Hawkins  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  introduced 
the  subject  of  "  drainage,''  apologized  for  the 
absence  of  Mr.  R.  Baker,  of  Writtle.  He  said  on 
the  previous  day  he  received  a  letter  from  that  gen- 
tleman, stating  that  his  absence  on  the  present 
occasion  was  caused  from  his  having  received  a 


summons  to  appear  before  the  House  of  Commons 
to  give  evidence  upon  the  Poor  Law  Settlement 
question.  The  Chairman  said  he  had  no  doubt  the 
meeting  felt  great  regret,  as  he  did,  at  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Baker;  but  he  hoped  that  on  some  future 
occasion  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  that  gen- 
tleman's company.  He  had  now  the  very  great 
pleasure  of  introducing  his  worthy  and  esteemed 
friend  on  his  left,  Mr.  Mechi  (applause),  who  would 
give  them  his  views  upon  draining,  and  also  upon 
the  general  system  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Mechi,  after  making  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, said,  perhaps  they  would  allow  him  to  make 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  drunage  (Hear). 
Their  friend  Mr.  Hawkins  had  read  a  long  paper 
about  drainage,  about  rivers,  about  soils,  and  other 
similar  matters ;  but  he  had  not  told  them  that  he 
had  drained  an  acre  of  land— ("  Hear,  hear,"  and 
laughter)— on  strong  clay,  five  feet  deep  and  fifty 
feet  apart ;  neither  had  he  told  them  that  he  had 
drained  an  acre  of  land  five  feet  in  depth  and  thirty 
apart;  or  that  he  had  compared  drains  made  upon 
the  new  principle  with  those  of  the  old  school  prin- 
ciple (Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  M.)  had  hoped  that 
Mr.  Hawkins  would  have  told  them  that  he  had 
done  so;  because  a  few  experiments  and  facts 
would  have  been  more  useful  than  a  great  deal  of 
talking  and  discussion  (Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr.  M.] 
considered  that  the  question  of  deep  draining  was 
a  settled  one.  ''  If,"  as  Mr.  Abemethy  had  said, 
"  you  have  read  my  book  on  the  subject,  I  think  that 
you  would  then  agree  with  me,"  because  it  had  been 
practised  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
this  country.  He  said,  drain  deep  and  drun  wide, 
whether  it  was  for  spring  water  or  whether  it  waa  for 
top-water;  andinbothcasestheywouldfindtheirland 
to  become  most  effectually  dry.  This  he  had  proved ; 
for  whether  the  clay  happened  to  be  ten  feet  bckw 
the  surface,  or  whether  the  sand  happened  to  be  in 
a  basin  of  clay,  or  on  a  hill  of  clay,  if  they  cut  their 
druns  five  or  six  feet  deep,  if  they  could  g^  a  faU 
by  putting  in  inch  pipes,  water  would  come  in  and 
flow  quietly ;  whether  the  water  came  from  springs 
or  rain  water.  If  any  gentleman  should  have  any 
question  to  ask  him  upon  the  subject,  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  reply  to  him.  He  would  make  one 
remark  on  the  subject  of  spring  draining,  and  it 
was  this-^hat  there  was  a  great  tendency  for  bodies 
to  flow  into  strong  running  springs.  He  recently 
had  occasion  to  take  up  some  pipes  for  the  purpoee 
of  making  an  altttation  (through  these  pipes  ran  a 
spring  of  25  gallons  per  minute) ;  he  was  surprieed 
to  find  thistle-roots  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long. 
all  luxuriant  in  this  subterranean  drain  and  rapid 
running  stream  :  he  was  not  sure  that,  ultimately, 
they  would  not  have  choked  the  pipes  up  altogether 
— (Hear,  hear)-— and  he  therefore  thought  it  pre> 
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samptaouB  in  him  to  say  that  a  spring  drain  of  con- 
stant running  water  would  be  a  durable  drain. 
He  was,  however^  doubtful  on  that  point.  It  proved 
that  they  ought  to  watch  those  drains,  and  to  ascer- 
tain when  there  is  any  deficiency  as  to  their  use  or 
supply  of  water :  they  should  be  examined  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  be  not  choked  in  part  or  alto- 
gether. There  was  another  little  fact  about  drain- 
age. He  would  mention  that  although  an  inch  pipe 
placed  deeply  in  a  strong  clay  will  effectually  drain 
the  land,  chalk  under  clay,  or  even  a  coal-pit 
under  clay,  of  six  feet  deep,  will  not  drain  that  clay; 
and  yet  a  pipe  put  into  the  clay  itself  will  drain  it : 
this  was  a  fact  which  had  recently  come  to  his 
knowledge  from  several  quarters.  To  illustrate 
that  fact,  he  would  suppose  (as  may  have  been  fre- 
quently the  case)  that  a  pail  of  water  was  spilled  in 
the  up-stair  room,  but  instead  of  its  running  inune- 
diately  on  the  floor  the  water  would  have  a  tendency 
to  spread  on  each  side,  and  a  few  drops  would  fall 
through  in  various  parts,  but  the  great  bulk  of  that 
water  would  be  absorbed  in  the  flooring.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  same  effect  takes  place  in  chalk,  and 
in  various  other  bodies,  under  the  clay.  So  much, 
then,  for  draining ;  which  he  could  say  now,  as  he 
had  before  said,  was  a  settled  question.  There  was 
no  doubt  that,  if  they  meant  to  drain  profitably, 
they  must  drain  deeply,  and  lay  the  pipes  at  wide 
intervals.  The  cost  of  that  drainage  would  be  from 
30s.  to  £2  per  acre.  They  might  see  it  all  written 
in  his  book,  and  therefore  it  would  be  tedious  to  go 
over  the  subject  in  detail.  Let  them  now  consider 
the  subject  of  agriculture.  He  was  sorry  to  say 
that,  to  his  mind,  the  present  state  of  agriculture 
was  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  He  considered  that 
the  land  of  this  kingdom,  in  general,  is  very  ill- 
farmed  :  that  the  small  portion  well  farmed  bears  a 
very  trifling  comparison  to  the  mass  that  is  ill- 
farmed.  When  they  saw  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  that  the  tenants  in 
North  Wales  are  paying  but  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  acre  for  their  lands ;  that  they  are  in 
a  state  of  abject  poverty;  that  they  make  seven 
crops  of  oats,  and  that  their  last  two  or  three  crops 
scarcely  re-produce  the  seed ;  when  they  saw,  in 
almost  every  district  they  travelled  over,  numerous 
fences,  a  host  of  useless  pollards  and  timbers; 
when  they  saw  miserable  farm-houses — no  shaft  of  a 
steam-engine,  nothing  but  one-horse  power,  and 
noany  other  evils — (Hear,  hear) — ^bad  roads,  narrow 
enclosures,  and  great  wastes  by  the  sides  of  the 
roads ;  he  was  sure  that  they  were  but  in  the  in- 
fancy of  agriculture.  He  admitted  there  were  a 
few  bright  examples  all  over  the  country ;  but  they 
were  but  a  sort  of  oaHs  of  the  desert — few  and  far 
between.  Such  bright  examples  did  not  readily 
extend.    Let  them  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 


unsatisfactory  state  of  agriculture ;  but  before  doing 
so  he  must  confess  that  he  had  seen  considerable 
improvements  going  on,  especially  in  this  country 
(Hear,  hear).  It  was  extremely  gratifying  to  him 
to  see  the  improvements  which  had  b^n  made  and 
were  being  made— (Hear,  hear) — but  still  he  must 
say  they  were  but  small  when  compared  with  the 
mass.  On  his  journey  that  day  he  saw  quite  enough 
to  convince  him  that  they  were  but  in  the  infancy 
of  agriculture.  There  appeared  to  him  to  be  four 
pnncipal  causes  for  this  unpleasant  and  unprofitable 
state  of  things.  The  first,  and  most  important,  was 
the  want  of  what  is  called  a  "  Tenant-right"  (ap- 
plause). It  was  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that 
ever  was  made  to  suppose  that  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  can  have  separate  interests.  He  laid  down, 
as  a  principle,  and  he  thought  it  to  be  undeniable, 
that  the  better  position  of  the  tenant,  the  more  in- 
telligent and  respectable  he  is;  and  it  must  of 
course  follow  that  it  was  better  for  the  landlord. 
If  they  thought  different,  take  the  converse  of  the 
position,  and  see  if  he  who  has  got  poor  Welsh 
tenants  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence  an  acre  is 
in  a  better  position  than  the  one  who  has  got  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk  tenants,  and  who  pay  twenty-five 
shillings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  lands  let  at 
low  rents  to  these  inferior  tenants  were  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  class  as  he  had  described,  their  value 
would  be  increased  from  two  to  three  hundred  per 
cent.  In  all  matters  of  trade  there  is  a  security  for 
the  tenant's  improvements  (Hear,  hear).  He  (Mr. 
Mechi),  for  instance,  in  his  business,  in  the  city  of 
London,  had  the  security  of  a  lease,  with  permis- 
sion to  make  such  alterations  as  he  thought  jiroper 
— provided  he  did  not  deteriorate  the  property  :  he 
had  a  right  of  ahenating  that  lease  at  any  ))ortion  of 
the  time  he  thought  proper,  deriving  the  full  benefit 
of  the  alterations  he  had  made.  He  felt  quite  cer- 
tain that,  if  the  landlords  generally  were  to  grant,  or 
rather  to  legislate  for  it,  it  might  be  established  as  a 
principle  to  the  tenant  fanners  ( Hear,  hear).  For,  if 
the  legislature  established  the  principle  of  right  to 
improvement  on  behalf  of  the  tenant  farmers,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  but  the  able  valuers  in  the  different 
counties  would  very  soon  make  up  their  minds  what 
improvements  really  are.  (Hear,  hear.)  That 
would  be  one  great  benefit  arising  from  the  establish- 
ing of  the  principle.  They  would  not  then  have 
Mr.  Hawkins  telling  them  that  two  feet  six  was  the 
best  mode  of  draining,  or  Mr.  Mechi  talking  about 
his  ^'ve  feet  drainage— (laughter)— no,  but  it 
would  be  tried,  and  not  left  for  fancy  or  discussion. 
It  would  be  the  same  with  other  questions.  When 
a  man  was  called  upon  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  an 
improvement,  he  would  ask  ''Is  this  an  improve- 
ment ?"  If  he  was  asked  to  pay  a  person  for  a 
sound  building  of  brick  or  slate,  he  would  know 
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that  to  be  an  improvement;  but  would  it  be  so  if  it 
was  a  temporary  boarded  place,  thatched,  and  al- 
most tumbling  down  ?  Then  would  the  question  be 
decided  by  this  valuation  of"  Tenant  right,"  whether 
one  be  an  improvement  over  the  other,  as  he  had 
described.  If  such  were  to  be  the  case  in  reference 
to  agriculturists  throughout  the  kingdom,  they 
would  derive  more  benefit  from  that,  than  from  all 
the  discussion  which  might  take  place  in  all  the 
Farmers'  Clubs  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the 
next  hundred  years  to  come.  (Loud  applause.) 
It  would  then  be  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence ;  for  when  it  touched  the  pockets,  men  would 
begin  to  look  at  a  question  involving  the  outlay. 
The  effect  of  a  valuation  of  tenants'  improvements 
would  be  to  turn  out  a  large  number  of  bad,  poor, 
miserable  farmers ;  men  who  were  always  ready  to 
offer  five  shillings  per  acre  more  for  land  that  had 
been  improved  by  some  enterprising  and  wealthy 
tenant.  (Loud  applause.)  He  felt  confident  it 
would  attract,  in  place  of  the  men  he  had  described, 
a  class  of  individuals  with  capital,  who  were  ready 
to  invest  it  in  the  agreeable  occupation  of  agriculture, 
could  they  but  see  that  that  capital  would  be  secure 
to  themselves  and  to  their  families.  Was  it  to  be 
tolerated  that  if  death  struck  a  man  when  in  the 
midst  of  his  improvements,  that  his  family  should 
be  sent  adrift,  or  that  the  money  he  had  expended 
in  the  soil  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  without 
his  paying  to  the  deceased's  family  the  value  of 
that  money  which  had  been  laid  out  in  the  way  of 
improvements  ?  (Hear  hear.)  He  considered  that 
a  disgrace  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  he  felt 
sure  it  acted  most  unfavourably  on  the  landlord;  for 
the  men  who  hired  their  farms  over  the  heads  of 
good  tenants  generally  went  to  work  out  the  im- 
provements which  had  been  made  on  the  farms 
before  they  took  them,  so  that  at  the  end  of  their 
term  the  farms  were  not  worth  so  much  by  all  the 
additional  rent  as  they  were  at  the  beginning.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  was  a  fact  well  known  to  them  all, 
therefore  the  landlord  was  in  no  better  position,  but 
in  fact  much  worse.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  so  it  was 
with  the  tenant.  Another  great  cause  of  non- 
improvement  to  agriculture  was  the  law  of  entail. 
(Hear.)  Many  a  noble-minded  man  was  desirous 
ofimproving  his  estates,  and  of  giving  encouragement 
to  his  tenantry ;  but  what  if  he  had  a  large  family  ? 
Why,  he  knows  that  the  eldest  son  of  that  family 
will  have  the  whole  of  the  estate  at  his  death :  he 
knows  that  if  he  spends  money  in  improving  that 
estate,  that  he  is  robbing  the  younger  branches  of 
his  family,  and  therefore  he  does  not  improve  it. 
He  (Mr.M.)  admired  the  aristocracy  of  this  country ; 
they  were  a  bright  example  to  the  countr)'  at  large. 
So  far  the  law  of  entail  had  been  useful,  but  there 
was  an  annual  and  a  daily  tendency  to  the  increase 


of  entails.  They  had  evidence  that  they  had  more 
than  doubled;  and  the  prospect  was,  and  the  likeli- 
hood was,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  in  this 
country  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  entailed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Could  they  be  all  nobles  ? — No. 
Could  they  be  all  aristocrats  ? — No.  If  all  the  land 
in  the  country  were  entailed,  we  should  become  as 
they  are  in  some  foreign  parts — ennobled  in  name, 
and  ignoble  in  nature.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might  be 
said  that  the  will  of  an  individual  ought  to  be 
respected  as  regards  his  property.  H  e  apprehended 
that,  as  a  principle,  the  will  of  an  individual  could 
only  be  delegated  when  it  did  not  affect  the  wel£uTt 
of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  he  believed  it  to  be  an 
established  principle  that  individual  will  must  be 
made  to  succumb  to  the  public  welfare ;  and  therefore 
if  entails  are  injurious  to  the  nation  at  large,  the 
sooner  a  bar  is  placed  on  them  the  better.  There  was 
another  difficulty  he  would  mention,  and  that  was 
the  transfer  of  landed  property.  If  he  had  (which 
he  should  be  happy  to  have)  half  a  million  of 
money  in  the  three  per  cent,  consols,  he  could,  by 
going  to  town,  and  by  walking  into  the  bank,  and 
by  paying  a  broker  ten  and  sixpence  percent.,  have 
it  transferred,  and  receive  the  money.  The  whole 
transaction  could  be  settled  in  two  or  three  hours ; 
but  if  he  held  a  farm  consisting  of  100  acres  of 
land,  and  he  was  desirous  of  selling  it,  there  would 
be  a  duty  of  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  to  pay  at  a 
pubtic  auction ;  then,  in  addition,  there  would  be 
an  enormous  quantity  of  parchments,  letters,  and 
other  charges  in  the  way  of  fees  for  consultation,  &c., 
&c. ;  and  it  would  be  perhaps  six  months  before  he 
could  hope  to  receive  the  money  for  which  he  had 
sold  the  farm,  and  to  have  the  property  transferred. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  it  was  very  possible,  and  not  at 
all  improbable,  that  through  his  own  neglect,  or 
that  of  some  person  connected  with  him,  a 
mouldy,  dusty,  and  musty  old  will,  dated  a 
hundred  years  ago,  might  be  lost  or  mislaid,  which 
would  be  wanted  to  prove  that  somebody  left  the 
estate  to  somebody  else.  (Laughter.)  And  in 
that  case  he  should  find  that  after  he  had  sold  the 
property  he  could  not  make  the  title  good,  and  so 
he  should  be  obliged  to  keep  it,  and  perhaps 
mortgage  it.  He  could  see  no  reason  why  a  piece 
of  land  should  not  change  hands  as  well  as  a  hat, 
a  great  coat,  or  a  piece  of  calico, — all  were  articles 
of  value  purchased  and  sold ;  and  if  they  admitted 
the  principle  that  the  value  of  an  article  was  in- 
creased by  the  facility  of  its  transfer,  why  should 
not  land  be  bought  and  sold  on  the  same  terms  ? 
Take  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and  they 
would  see  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  effect  a  transfer, 
the  less  the  value  of  the  article.  (Hear,  hear.)  'l"hai 
was  a  subject  which  he  thought  might  hereafter 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  for  he 
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thought  if  land  were  as  easily  transferahle  as  funded 
property,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  in- 
crease in  value;  there  would  then  be  made  improve- 
ments in  water-courses,  roads,  and  other  things 
done  that  would  employ  labour,  which  is  not  now 
effected.  Land  is  a  tldng  so  easily  identified :  it 
could  not  run  away.  If  Government  would  es- 
tablish an  office  simUar  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  which  maps  of  the  land  in  all  the  country  could 
be  kept,  measured  and  defined,  the  first  title  proved 
would  set  aside  any  future  difficulty ;  the  desire  of 
parties  to  purchase  or  to  sell  estates  could  then  be 
carried  out  as  easily  as  selling  out  or  purchasing  in 
the  three  per  cent,  consols,  llie  identity  of  persons 
could  as  easily  be  made  out  in  one  case  as  the  other, 
and  if  a  man  committed  forgery  he  would  be  res- 
ponsible for  it ;  and  the  transfer  of  property  might 
be  effected  with  very  little  difficulty.  Another 
great  interference  which  materially  affected  agricul- 
tural improvement  in  his  (Mr.  Mechi's)  opinion,  is 
the  want  of  scientific  education  amongst  the  agri- 
culturists. He  believed  that  if  he  had  been  bom 
and  bred  a  farmer,  he  should  never  have  attempted 
one  of  the  many  agricultural  improvements  he  had 
effected ;  he  should  have  done  as  other  farmers  had 
done;  he  should  have  considered  that  his  father  had 
done  what  was  right;  that  he  had  done  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  or  village  in  which  he 
might  have  resided ;  and  that  as  nobody  had  at- 
tempted to  deny  that  what  his  father  had  done  was 
right,  he  should  have  followed  in  his  father's  steps, 
and  so  would  have  known  much  less  about  those 
things  of  which  he  did  now  know — ^that  would  have 
been  his  feehng.  When  an  apron-stringed  farmer 
commenced,  he  had  no  prejudices.  No;  he 
(Mr.  Mechi)  must  say  that  manufacturers  and 
tradesmen  were  individuals  who,  being  thrown 
into  constant  intercourse  with  large  numbers 
of  people  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  were 
more  likely  to  have  their  ideas  expanded,  and  be 
less  prejudiced,  than  those  confined  by  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  their  occupation.  He  therefore 
felt  quite  sure  that  if  science  lent  her  aid  more 
readily  and  more  constantly  to  the  agriculturists, 
they  would  see  improvements  progress  more 
rapidly,  and,  as  a  matter  of  calculation,  they  would 
then  be  thinking  how  this  or  that  could  be  done  more 
effectually  and  more  cheaply  (Hear,  hear).  As  he 
had  said  elsewhere,  he  hoped  the  lime  would  come 
when  they  would  see  an  agricultural  college  in  each 
county  in  England;  but  he  did  not  beUeve  that 
would  be  the  case  until  they  got  rid  of  those  things 
which  he  had  been  commenting  upon;  he,  however, 
hoped  thatby-and-bye  he  should  see  an  agricultural 
college  in  every  county,  like  the  one  at  Cirencester, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  tell  them 
somethmg  about  it  (Hear,  hear).    They  had  been 


like  all  new  beginners,  he  saw ;  for  they  had  made 
several  mistakes  (Hear,  hear).  But  they  were  de- 
termined to  correct  them.  They  had  begun  by 
building  a  noble  college,  and  they  paid  professors 
to  instruct  little  boys  at  the  age  of  U  (laughter) 
who  never  heard  the  word  "  science,"  or  who  knew 
not  what  that  word  meant — that  was  a  very  great  mis- 
take. They  had  begun  by  inviting  students  and 
visitors  when  the  buildings  were  in  an  unfinished 
state  (Hear,  hear).  They  had  had  all  sorts  of  little 
petty  jealousies  and  local  prejudices  to  contend 
against ;  but  those  evils  had  all  been  remedied,  and 
he  would  wish  to  impress  upon  all  who  were  de- 
sirous of  sending  their  sons  as  students  to  that 
college,  not  to  send  them  till  they  were  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  when  theur  education  is  so  perfect  as 
that  their  minds  are  in  a  condition  to  receive  sci- 
ence, in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ;  because  it 
was  quite  clear  that  lectures  delivered  by  men  of 
expanded  minds  and  great  talents  are  completely 
thrown  away  upon  tho^  whose  minds  are  not  in  a 
fit  state  to  receive  them.  He  thought  it  necessary 
to  explain  this  opinion,  because  individuals  had 
sent  their  sons  there  at  too  early  an  age,  to  mix 
with  others  who  are  young  men.  The  result  had 
been  unpleasant;  a  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  some,  who  thought  the  institution  would 
not  answer.  He  admitted  that  they  were  open  to 
censure  on  that  score ;  they  were  now  about  re- 
medying some  things  complained  of.  The  fences 
were  down,  and  they  were  now  putting  up  steam 
engines,  and  doing  all  other  matters,  which  he 
hoped  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at 
large,  by  being  the  means  of  other  counties  follow- 
ing their  example,  by  having  similar  institutions. 
Although  they  were  now  under  a  cloud,  the  time 
would  shortly  arrive  when  it  would  be  considered 
an  honour,  and  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  student 
placed  in  that  institution  (Hear,  hear).  As  one  of 
the  council  of  that  college,  his  idea  was,  that  when 
they  had  taken  all  the  students  the  college  could 
accommodate,  they  should  in  the  selection  of 
new  ones  have  an  especial  regard  to  give  the 
preference  to  some  from  each  county  in  England, 
in  order  that  the  views  they  disseminated  should  be 
scattered  over  the  whole  country  (Hear,  hear).  He 
would  now  revert  a  little  to  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, as  that  was  what  they  got  their  hving  by. 
What  they  wanted  was  a  fixed  number  of  agri- 
cultural principles;  the  detuls  could  be  worked 
out  as  each  individual  might  think  best,  lliey 
could  never  get  on  until  they  had  an  established 
number  of  agricultural  implements.  No  farmer 
was  a  good  farmer  who  had  not  a  high  shaft  upon 
his  premises,  and  a  good  steam  engine  below ;  it 
was  folly  and  a  waste  of  money  to  use  man's  power 
when  you  can  get  horse  power  (Hear,  hear).    And 
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it  was  equal  folly  to  use  horse  power  when  you  can 
get  steam  power  (Hear,  hear).  Because  a  man 
costs  as  much  to  keep  as  a  horse,  and  which  will  do 
four  times  the  amount  of  labour;  a  real  horse 
costs  twice  as  much  as  a  steam^horse,  and  some- 
times three  times  as  much  (Hear,  hear).  He  knew 
some  gentlemen  who  were  using  steam  power;  he 
intended  to  do  so  himself,  and  he  was  sure  he  had 
acted  with  a  great  want  of  calculation  in  not  hav- 
ing used  it  before.  Another  principle  of  his  was, 
to  use  those  implements  that  are  (never  mind  how 
many)  provided  for  agricultural  purposes,  that  is  to 
say,  he  never  used  a  hand  hoe  when  he  could  use  a 
horse  hoe.  That  was  his  principle,  for  he  thought 
it  was  a  folly  to  pay  for  the  use  of  a  hand  hoe  at 
the  rate  of  4s.  6d.  per  acre,  when  he  could  get  the 
same  work  done  by  Garrett's  horse  hoe  at  Is.  6d. 
Another  principle  of  his  was  to  use  brick  and  slated 
buildings,  of  iron,  which  are  cheaper  to  the  tenant 
and  the  landlord,  than  buildings  composed  of 
boards,  thatch,  and  poles.  He  could  not  agree 
with  his  friend  Mr.  Wames,  who  made  his  bullock 
boxes  at  30s.  each,  because  he  heard  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  water  came  into  them 
everywhere,  and  all  tumbled  to  pieces.  Another 
principle  of  his  was  to  cultivate  deeply,  for  every 
hour  convinced  him  that  deep  cultivation  was  one 
of  the  fanner's  greatest  profits.  He  said  he  had 
been  called  by  some  gentlemen  (and  he  dare  say  by 
some  in  that  assembly)  an  extravagant  farmer. 
But  he  said  he  could  not  afford  to  farm  as  a  great 
many  gentlemen  do  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the 
country;  he  could  not  afford  to  use  a  machine, 
which  when  empty  was  a  load  for  one  horse.  He 
could  not  afford  to  Have  hedge  ^rows  on  his  farm, 
for  he  had  removed  three  and  a  half  miles  of  them, 
and  a  nice  little  bit  of  ground  he  found  they  had 
covered.  He  could  not  afford  to  have  bad  roads, 
to  strain  a  £30  horse, which  he  had  of^n  seen  done. 
The  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  his  farm  was  next 
alluded  to,  which  was  one  of  his  great  and  im- 
portant principles ;  he  said  he  hoped  some  of  the 
gentlemen  he  saw  around  him  would  come  over 
and  see  his  farm  in  the  growing  sedUBon  (but  when 
that  would  be  he  did  not  know),  and  form  their 
own  opinions,  and  then  they  could  say  whether  a 
sufficient  crop  was  grown  from  four  pecks  of  seed 
wheat  per  acre.  In  the  last  year  some  individuals 
in  that  room  saw  80  acres  of  wheat  on  his  farm  nearly 
the  whole  of  which  was  produced  from  one  bushel, 
of  seed  per  acre,  and  a  better  crop  than  that  he  had 
could  scarcely  be  wished  or  expected  from  such 
poor  land.  He  had  now  40  acres  drilled  with 
five  pecks  per  acre,  and  some  with  one  bushel,  and 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  crop  will  be  a 
most  satisfactory  one  at  harvest  time  (Hear,  hear). 
What  he  had  stated  on  the  present  occasion  was  to 


show  gentlemen  facts,  which  he  always  thought 
were  better  than  mere  opinions  (Hear,  hear).  He 
had  one  acre  of  barley  (hbbled  with  three  pecks  and 
a  half,  and  every  person  who  had  seen  it  frankly 
admitted  that  there  was  a  fair  plant,  and  enough. 
Now,  in  so  great  a  national  question  as  this, 
especially  as  there  were  something  like  24  millions  of 
acres  under  com  crops  annually,  including  beans 
and  peas ;  it  was  a  question  of  high  national  im* 
portance,  especially  in  these  times,  to  determine 
whether  four  millions  of  quarters  of  com  should  not 
be  wasted  in  seed  (Hear,  hear).  His  beans  and 
peas  were  sown  at  intervals  of  2  feet  3  inches  or  2 
feet  4  inches  apart,  and  he  must  acknowledge  that 
during  the  spring  he  had  been  very  much  pitied, 
owing  to  his  crops  looking  thinner  than  those  of 
other  persons ;  but  somehow  or  other  he  always 
found  that  at  harvest  time  they  were  average  crops, 
and  so  created  a  very  different  feeUng  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  had  pitied  him.  The  question  as  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  sown  must  be  some  day  settled ; 
it,  however,  remained  an  open  question,  and  he  did 
hope  that,  from  what  he  said,  some  of  the  gentle- 
men present  would  sow  an  acre  on  their  lands  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas,  with  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  seed,  and  then  compare  them  with 
the  rest  of  the  crops  upon  his  farm,  and  then  of 
course  he  would,  as  a  sensible  man,  adopt  that  plan 
which  proves  to  be  the  most  profitable.  The  profits 
made  in  agricultural  pursuits  are  not  very  great 
(Hear).  There  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  implements 
generally  used  in  agriculture  (*'  Hear,  hear,"  from 
Mr.  Allen  Ransome,  which  caused  much  laughter). 
He  (Mr.  Mechi)  had  been  highly  censured  by  nu* 
merous  individiuls  for  having  so  many  implements ; 
but  he  could  honestly  and  tmly  say  that  be  had  not 
one  that  was  not  constantly  required.  He  should 
like  to  see  a  number  of  good  instraments  let  out, 
the  same  as  drills  were,  on  moderate  terms,  so  that 
small  farmers  might  have  the  use  of  them  without 
investing  their  capital  in  the  implements  themselves. 
He  had  been  told  that  his  system  of  farming  was 
not  profitable ;  but  when  he  told  the  gentlemen  he 
saw  around  him  that  he  had  grown  on  a  farm  of 
170  acres  300  quarters  of  wheat  in  the  past  year, 
and  he  hoped  to  do  so  this  year,  they  would  not 
then  think  that  it  looked  very  much  like  unprofi- 
table farming.  The  price  of  wheat  this  year,  he 
said,  had  helped  him ;  and  he  also  said  that,  as  a 
landlord,  he  had  derived  only  3  k  per  cent,  and  an 
interest  as  a  tenant  farmer  of  10  per  cent,  for  the 
money  bud  out  (Hear,  hear).  He  might  be  able  to 
conduct  the  business  of  his  farm  at  a  much  less 
expense  than  many  of  his  neighbours ;  he  had  very 
few  weeds,  which  he  attributed  to  the  fact  of  having 
subsoiled  his  land ;  that  was  the  way  to  get  rid  of 
weeds  (Hear,  hear).    There  would  be  a  great  feci- 
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lit^  of  communication  if  eacb  point  of  a  farm  was 
attainable  by  good  roads,  as  he  had  on  every  part 
of  his  farm.  The  roots  of  trees  and  fences  cost  him 
very  Uttle,  for  he  had  none  (Hear,  hear).  He 
thrashed  out  his  com  with  a  machine,  and  he  found 
that  it  was  the  cheapest  mode.  He  carted  to  mar- 
ket six  quarters  of  com  in  a  one-horse  cart ;  that 
was  much  cheaper  than  sending  three  or  four  horses 
in  a  line  in  the  front  of  a  waggon.  He  saved  a 
bushel  of  wheat  on  every  acre  in  seed,  and  in  oats 
and  barley  he  saved  three;  these  were  all  matters 
of  consequence,  and  he  was  certain  there  were  many 
wastes  in  other  ways.  He  did  not  approve  of  the 
washing  and  mangling  and  drying  of  dung  heaps. 
He  made  no  dung  heaps,  but  ploughed  the  land, 
and  put  upon  it  the  manure,  and  by  means  of  a 
scarifier  interwove  the  manure  with  the  soil.  He 
did  not  chop  any  haulm,  or  mash  or  break  any 
weeds,  for  they  were  useful  to  bum  (Hear,  and 
kughter).  They  only  stocked  the  stubbles,  which 
he  scarified  and  harrowed  to  prevent  his  having  a 
stock  of  weeds,  which*  if  he  did  not  do,  would  em- 
ploy a  labourer  for  the  next  seven  years  to  clear 
away.  It  was  a  gross  neglect  of  farmers  to  allow 
stubbles  to  remain  upon  their  lands;  although, 
fond  as  he  was  to  see  a  nice  high  stubble  for  par- 
tridges, he  never  allowed  any  upon  his  farm;  it 
was  wrong  to  allow  them,  for  the  weeds  only 
dropped  their  seeds,  and  afibrded  a  stock  for  years 
to  come.  If  the  remarks  he  had  made  as  to  the 
manner  he  managed  his  fEum  were  open  to  censure, 
he  was  open  to  conviction  (Hear,  hear).  He  did  not 
presume  to  set  himself  up  as  a  better  farmer  than 
other  persons,  but  he  was  always  anxious  to  im- 
part to  others  the  benefits  he  had  himself  received, 
and  was  always  ready  to  find  out  what  they  were 
doing ;  and  if  they  pursued  better  plans  than  his 
own,  he  was  always  ready  to  adopt  them  (Hear, 
hear).  In  the  course  of  the  last  autumn  he  had 
burned  1,600  loads  of  earth,  and  by  the  wheats  and 
clover  which  had  received  its  benefit  a  remunerap 
tive  proportion  of  profit  had  been  returned  to  him. 
He  had  now  concluded  his  very  long  story,  and  he 
would  beg  to  thank  them  for  the  very  great  patience 
with  which  they  had  listened  to  him ;  he  should  be 
most  happy  to  hear  their  various  opinions  on  diffe- 
rent points — ^particularly  on  "  drainage."  In  his 
mind  that  was  an  essential  question.  Mr.  Mechi 
concluded  by  saying  he  had  given  them  many  facts 
which  he  considered  to  be  worth  more  than  any 
opinion  he  could  offer.  (Applause,  which  lasted 
for  several  seconds). 

After  a  short  time  had  elapsed, 

Mr.  MxcHi  again  rose  and  said,  if  any  gentle- 
man present  had  tried  his  principle  of  deep  drain- 
age, he  should  very  much  like  to  hear  their 
opinions  upon  it,  whether  they  succeeded  or  not. 


The  Rev.  Jamxb  Cook,  Semer,  rose  and  said  it 
had  succeeded,  most  decidedly,  with  him. 

Mr.  Edward  Cook,  land-valuer  and  auctioneer, 
from  Stratford  St.  Mary,  alluded  to  that  part  of 
Mr.  Mechi's  speech  where  he  spoke  of  the 
tenant's  rights,  and  said  sufficient  had  already  been 
said  upon  that  point  to  induce  every  person  present 
to  sign  the  petition  after  the  meeting  was  over.  He 
had  had  great  experience  in  the  transfer  of  property 
from  one  tenant  to  another;  and  he  had  often  seen 
the  widow  of  a  man,  who  had  been  left  with  a  fa- 
mily, and  in  almost  abject  circumstances,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  her  husband  had  employed  all  his 
surplus  capital  upon  the  &rm  in  improvements. 
He  agreed  almost  tti  toto  with  Mr.  Mechi's  speech ; 
but  he  would  ask  him,  when  they  had  got  rid  of  all 
the  fences,  and  used  machinery,  as  recommended 
by  that  gentleman,  what  they  were  to  do  with  all 
the  labourers }  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  MxcHi  said  his  (Mr.  M.'s)  baihff,  who  had 
been  on  the  farm  for  a  great  many  years,  told  him 
that  he  has  had  sixpence  change  out  of  £2  after 
paying  for  the  week's  labour  on  that  farm;  but 
now  the  average  working  labour  on  the  same  farm 
for  the  last  twelve  months  has  amounted  to  from 
£7  10s.  to  £8  lOs.  per  week.  It  had  been  proved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  most  practical 
men  that  the  more  machinery  was  used,  the  greater 
is  the  amount  of  labour  employed  (*'  I  don't  l>e- 
lieve  it,"  from  Mr.  Cook). 

The  Prksidbnt  next  introduced 

Mr.  Allen  Ransome,  who,  in  the  course  of 
one  of  his  humorous  and  talented  speeches,  bore 
out  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mechi,  as  to  the  question 
that  where  the  most  machinery  was  used  upon  a 
farm,  there  the  labour  increased  in  proportion.  He 
admired  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cook,  especially  as  he 
was  the  first  to  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
forts of  the  agricultural  labourer,  who  had  a  right 
to  derive  his  support  frt>m  the  land  he  helped  to 
till  (Hear,  hear).  If  gentlemen  would  take  the 
trouble  to  make  inquiry  into  the  subject,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not,  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, the  greatest  manual  labour  was  used  upon 
farms  where  the  most  machinery  was  used  (Hear, 
hear),  he  thought  they  would  find  such  to  be  the 
case.  He  did  not  wish  to  put  out  of  sight  Mr. 
Cook's  objection  to  the  use  of  machinery,  and  he 
therefore  hoped  that  gentlemen  would  make  in- 
quiry for  themselves ;  and  after  their  having  done 
so,  he  should  be  very  glad  to  hear,  at  a  future 
meeting,  their  opinions  upon  the  question,  who,  he 
doubted  not,  would  find  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation to  be  just  as  he  had  stated  (Hear,  hear). 

The  Prksedbnt  proposed  that  they  should 
again  tum  to  the  subject  of  drainage,  and  he  called 
on  Mr.  H.  Sallows  to  address  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  H.  Sallows,  of  Semer,  said  he  did  not 
think  with  Mr.  Mechi  that  the  drainage  question 
was  a  settled  one ;  and  that  was  also  the  opinion  of 
many  gentlemen  at  his  end  of  the  room  (Hear, 
hear).  Several  of  his  friends  who  were  sitting 
around  him  said  they  had  drained  at  a  depth  of  24 
inches,  30  inches,  and  others  at  40  inches,  all  of 
whom  told  him  that  each  of  those  depths  laid  the 
land  dry  (Hear,  hear).  It  was  not  an  exactly  set- 
tled question  with  him  (Mr.  Sallows)  as  to  whether 
draining  to  a  depth  of  30  inches  was  not  so  good 
as  draining  a  depth  of  five  feet. 

Mr.  BoBY  said  he  felt  deeply  interested  in  the 
suhject  of  drainage,  but  he  most  admit  that  he 
thought,  with  Mr.  Sallows,  that  the  question  was 
by  no  means  a  settled  one.  After  thanking  Mr. 
Mechi  for  the  information  he  had  given' on  the 
subject,  he  said  he  was  in  favour  of  deep  draining; 
but  still  he  remained  sceptical  on  that  point 

The  Pbbsidbnt  asked  Mr.  Boby  at  what  width 
his  drains  were  made  ? 

Mr.  BoBY  said  that  was  a  question  he  could  not 
answer,  for  that  depended  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil  (Hear,  hear).  The  greatest  distance, 
he  believed,  was  twelve  yards ;  and  he  believed  he 
might  have  gone  a  greater  distance  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Mbchi  asked  what  was  the  size  of  the  pipes 
used  ? 

Mr.  BoBY  answered  that  he  had  used  1  i-inch 
pipes,  known  by  the  name  of  "  donkey-proof." 

Mr.  Mbchi  :  What  is  the  price  of  pipes  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? 

Mr.  Boby  :  Twenty-one  shillings  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Calbb  Kbrsby  spoke  in  favour  of  fleet- 
draining,  and  ridiculed  the  notion  of  some  people, 
who  allowed  pollard  and  other  trees  to  stand  upon 
their  farms.  He  considered  that  every  tree  upon  a 
farm  cost  the  fanner  a  shilling  a  year ;  so  that  if  he 
lived  upon  one  farm  for  25  years,  and  there  were  a 
thousand  trees  upon  that  farm,  if  they  were  to  cal- 
culate the  interest  and  compound  interest  upon  the 
cost  of  these  trees  to  the  fanner  for  the  time  he  had 
mentioned,  that  would  amount  to  no  small  sum 
(Hear). 

Mr.  H.  MooRB  had  drained  on  his  farm  to  the 
depth  of  32  and  42  inches,  at  12  yards'  distance ; 
but  he  could  not  tell  which  drain  would  answer  the 
best.  The  system  he  had  pursued  for  the  last  12 
years  had  been  to  hy  his  drains  at  a  depth  of  32 
inches,  and  12  yards  apart.  It  was  only  during 
the  present  year  that  he  had  drained  to  a  depth  of 
42  inches,  so  he  could  not  tell  which  would  answer 
the  best. 

Mr.  Bloompibld,  of  Monewden,  said  he  had 
been  induced  to  adopt  Mr.  Mechi's  plan.  He  had 
laid  drains  in  a  hill  from  40  to  42  inches  in  depth. 
It  had  cost  him  a  great  deal,  on  account  of  having 


to  use  a  pickaxe  to  get  through  the  gravel;  they 
knew  they  could  not  use  the  pickaxe  without  great 
cost.  In  making  the  drains  they  had  to  break 
through  gravel,  after  which  they  had  found  clay, 
and  then  a  bed  of  gravel  again ;  but  although  he 
had  drained  at  great  cost,  he  thought  he  should  be 
remunerated  for  his  outlay.  He  had  knd  which 
had  produced  litUe  or  no  grain ;  but  since  it  had 
been  drained,  he  thought  it  would  produce  com  as 
weU  as  any  other  part  of  the  land  (Hear). 

Mr.  Mechi  said  he  had  cut  80  miles  of  drains 
upon  his  land,  2  feet  8  inches  deep,  filled  up  with 
pipe  and  stones,  12  feet  apart.  The  expense  had 
been  £10  per  acre ;  but  then  he  had  to  cart  stones 
some  miles  :  and  he  said  he  had  recentiy  drained 
land  5  feet  in  depth,  or  upon  an  average  of  4  J  feet, 
50  feet  apart,  by  which  his  lands  had  been  drained 
quite  as  dry,  and  had  cost  him  only  30b.  per  acre, 
reckoning  the  cutting  of  the  drains  at  6s.  per  score, 
the  pipes  costing  128.  per  thousand.  The  flat  land 
which  he  had  drained  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state,  but  was  now  rendered  perfectiy  dry,  at  an 
expense  of  30s.  an  acre. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  Mr.  Boby, 

Mr.  J.  Rand  said  his  talented  friend  had  been 
courting  questions,  and  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  putting  a  question  to  him*  They  knew,  from 
what  they  had  heard,  seen,  and  read  of  Mr.  Mechi, 
that  he  was  a  good  friend  to  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, whose  interest  he  had  at  heart;  but  he 
would  ask  that  gentleman  how  he  managed  to  get 
his  draining  done  from  4  to  5  feet  in  depth  for  6$. 
a  score,  and  how  the  labourer  could  get  bread  at 
that  rate  was  a  puzzle  to  him  (Hear). 

Mr.  Mbchi  said  upon  an  average  men  earned 
12s.  per  week,  and  frequendy  in  draining  ISs.;  the 
men  worked  by  the  piece.  The  average  depth  of 
his  drains  was  4  feet — that  is  to  say,  5  feet  at  th« 
hiUs,  and  3  feet  at  the  ditches.  The  men  opened 
the  drains  16  inches  wide  at  the  top,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  not  under  more  than  1(  inches,  so  that 
but  littie  earth  had  to  be  removed  from  the  bottom, 
which  was  one  of  the  great  mistakes  made  in 
draining.  His  men  had  small  beer  given  them, 
and  the  customary  wages  of  the  country,  which  he 
had  already  stated. 

Mr.  Kbrsby  commended  the  new  system  of 
draining,  and  spoke  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  soil  of 
one  part  of  his  farm,  which  he  described,  and 
wished  some  gentleman  to  explain. 

Mr.  Richards,  engineer  on  the  Bentiey  to 
Hadleigh  line^  said  in  reply,  he  once  had  to  con- 
tend with  a  stream  of  water  which  was  as  large 
round  as  his  head,  and  which  so  overflowed  the 
works  in  which  he  was  concerned,  that  he  had 
thought  of  resorting  to  steam-power  to  get  rid  of 
it;  all  manual  labour  had  been  abandoned.    The 
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earth  was  examined  to  see  if  they  could  not  find  an 
absorbent.  After  a  little  examination  they  found  a 
stratum  of  sand  at  a  short  distance ;  they  tapped 
the  earthy  and  the  flow  of  water  by  that  operation 
was  diverted.  The  field  in  the  occupation  of  their 
president,  which  that  gentleman  said  he  had  not 
been  able  to  drain,  might,  he  thought,  be  drained 
by  pursuing  the  same  plan  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  case  he  had  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Hawkins  then  rose  to  reply  to  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Mechi,  who,  he  said,  had  been  talk- 
ing about  one  kind  of  soil,  while  he  (Mr.  H.)  had 
been  talking  about  another.  Both  had  advocated 
different  depths  for  drains  to  be  laid ;  and  he  con- 
tended that,  although  five-feet  drains  might  be  re- 
quired to  effectually  drain  some  lands,  that  was  no 
reason  why  other  lands  could  not  be  drained,  and 
effectually  so — at  half  that  depth. 

After  a  short  time  had  elapsed, 

Mr.  Hawkins  again  rose,  and  spoke  at  some 
length  in  no  very  high  and  flattering  terms  of  the 
Agricultural  CoUege  at  Cirencester.  No  boy  of 
bis  (he  said),  of  18  or  20  years  of  age,  should  ever 
be  sent  to  an  agricultural  college,  for  they  had  been 
that  evening  told  that  they  were  to  educate  their 
children  before  they  sent  them  to  that  college, 
and  that  their  sons  were  only  to  go  there  to 
be  taught  "science."  That  he  thought  an  ex- 
tremely strange  idea;  for  they  might  get  as  much 
science  for  two  shillings  and  sixpence  or  six-and- 
eightpence  at  home  as  a  boy  would  learn  there  in 
six  months.    At  agricultural  colleges  they  could 


not  be  taught  how  to  buy  and  to  sell  (Hear,  hear) ; 
and  at  the  age  he  had  spoken  of,  a  young  man 
wanted  to  know  the  economy  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Hawkins  proceeded  to  argue  with  much  force  that 
a  home-education  was  to  be  preferred. 

The  Presidbnt  said,  as  they  had  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  College  of  Cirencester  present, 
he  would  ask  him  to  enlighten  their  minds  upon 
this  educational  question. 

Mr.  Mechi  rose,  and  was  received  amidst  loud 
applause,  which  having  subsided,  he  proceeded  to 
answer  the  objections  made  by  Mr.  Hawkins;  but 
from  the  length  to  which  we  have  already  gone,  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  refrain  from  pursuing  this 
topic. 

Mr.  A.  Ransom E  followed,  supportmg  the  Col- 
lege with  "  faint  praise." 

The  President  having  passed  a  high  eulogium 
upon  Mr.  Mechi,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  other  gentle- 
men, for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  discussion 
of  drainage,  of  entail,  of  *' Tenant-right,"  and  of 
education,  he  said  he  was  extremely  happy  to  see 
present  the  rector  of  Semer  and  the  curate  of  Had- 
leigh  (Hear,  hear) ;  and  he  would  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pose the  health  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Piggott,  whose  sup- 
port and  patronage  the  agriculturists  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  always  willing  to  receive  (Hear,hear). 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Piggott  briefly  returned  thanks. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Mechi  was  drunk,  and  that 
gentleman  acknowledged  the  compliment. 

The  meeting  broke  up  shortly  before  11  o'clock. 
— ^Yarmouth  Chronicle. 


HOUSE-FEEDING    SHEEP. 


I  have  two  houses  for  feeding  sheep,  the  one 
containing  140  stalls,  and  the  other  150.  My  sys- 
tem has  been  now  several  years  in  operation,  and 
answers  my  fullest  expectations. 

The  great  principle  upon  wliich  I  relied,  when  I 
commenced  it,  was  that  safe  and  certain  one,  that 
in  proportion  as  an  animal  is  kept  warm,  clean, 
well  fed  (in  other  words,  comfortable  in  every  re- 
spect), it  will  improve  in  flesh  and  in  fat,  and  will 
be  likely  to  repay  the  attention  of  the  feeder.  This 
principle  had  been  safely  applied  to  other  animals — 
to  the  ox,  the  swine,  the  horse,  the  dog — to  many 
of  the  wild  animals — and  what  furnished  a  still 
stronger  illustration^  to  birds,  for  the  careful  house- 
wife invariably  coops  her  poultry.  The  ordinary 
process  of  reasoning  assured  me  that  the  same 
causes  which  were  operative  upon  other  animals 
would  be  as  certainly  operative  upon  the  sheep,  and 
the  result  has  fully  justified  the  opinion. 


My  sheep  are  confined  in  stalls,  the  dimensions 
of  which  I  need  not  give,  because  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  be  regulated  by  the  ordinary  size  of  the 
breed  to  which  they  are  to  be  appropriated.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  they  should  not  be  so  large  as 
to  enable  the  animal  to  turn  round  and  dirty  the 
trough.  Each  sheep  is  confined  by  a  leathern 
collar,  attached  to  a  slight  chain  (of  the  size  of  a 
small  dog-chain),  furnished  with  a  couple  of 
swivels,  sufficiently  long  to  secure  comfort  to  the 
animal,  but  not  long  enough  to  hang  back  beyond 
the  division  of  his  staU,  and  to  interfere  with  his 
neighbour.  At  the  head  of  each  sheep  is  a  trough, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  turnips,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a  division  for  chaffs,  bruised  com,  linseed- 
cake,  or  other  food  of  the  kind.  Above  the  trough  is  a 
small  rack  for  vetches,  clover,  or  other  long  food. 

In  one  of  my  houses  a  small  cast-iron  water- 
trough  is  appropriated  to  every  two  sheep«  the  en- 
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tire  number  of  troughs  being  laid  upon  a  level, 
and  supplied  from  a  tank  furnished  with  a  ball- 
cock. 

Under  each  row  of  animals  is  a  receptacle  for 
the  manure,  formed  of  brick  laid  in  cement.  It  is 
about  two  feet  deej),  and  as  much  in  breadth,  and 
is  covered  by  an  oaken  gyrating.  A  receptacle  of 
the^e  dimensions  requires  emptying  about  once  in 
ten  weeks.  The  sheep  stand  back  to  back,  with 
an  interval  between  the  rows  sufficient  to  allow  the 
barrows,  for  feeding  and  for  carrying  away  the  ma- 
nure, to  pass  freely  through  the  house ;  and  this  pas- 
sage is  laid  so  far  below  the  level  of  the  gratings  as  to 
admit  of  any  dirt  dropped  in  the  path  being  swept 
into  the  manure-tanks  on  either  side. 

The  whole  of  the  openings  in  the  stalls  are  se- 
cured by  shutters,  which  in  cold  weather  are 
closed  entirely  at  night;  and  which  are  opened, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather,  during  the 
day. 

Gypsum  is  occasionally  scattered  along  the  paths, 
and  swept  into  the  tanks ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
gypsum,  peat  or  other  vegetable  ash,  which  we  find 
answer  a  good  purpose. 

So  essential  do  I  consider  warmth,  that,  if  I  was 
in  a  coal  country,  I  should  be  inclined  to  regulate 
the  heat  of  my  ox  and  sheep  houses,  as  we  do  that 
of  our  conservatories — by  artificial  heat;  and  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  feeder  wonld  be  repaid  by 
glazing  the  openings  left  for  light. 

My  sheep  are  generally  very  healthy,  and  thrive 
fast ;  but  in  this  respect  they  dififer  very  much.  In 
some  very  rare  instances  individuals  have  gained  a 
pound  a  day  live  weight.  In  many  instances  the 
average  gain,  upon  a  large  number,  has  exceeded 
three  pounds  a  head  per  week,  but  the  more  ge- 
neral average  is  about  two-and-a-half  pounds.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  breed  and  quality  of  the  sheep. 


the  age,  the  sex,  the  season,  the  weather,  the  food, 
are  ail  involved  in  this  question.  And  so  in  re- 
ference to  the  time  occupied  in  making  out  the 
sheep  for  the  butcher.  Upon  this  point  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  say  that  the  advantage  of  stall-feeding 
over  the  open  fold  is  immense;  and  it  will  be  of 
course  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  hrm  h 
one  in  which  the  soil  and  the  exposure  are  more 
or  less  favourable  to  the  weQ-doing  of  stock,  and 
to  the  feeding-ofi'  the  turnip  crop. 

The  manure  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and  esfje- 
cially  valuable  for  the  drill ;  not  mferior,  as  I  thmk, 
to  the  best  guano,  made  as  it  is  under  cover,  and 
containing  as  it  does  all  the  chemical  properties 
of  the  urine,  in  admixture  with  the  solid  manure. 
My  usual  custom  has  hitherto  been  to  use  it  with 
the  addition  of  some  bone,  either  in  the  raw  state, 
or  recently  in  that  of  superphosphate.  1  may  add 
that  under  this  system  the  growth  of  wool  is  very 
rapid,  fully  corresponding  to  that  of  the  carcass. 

I  have  thus  told  you  everything  which  occurs  to 
me  as  useful  to  be  known  by  those  who  may  wish 
to  carry  into  eflTect  my  method  of  feeding. 

RicRABD  Simeon. 

Swainston,  Isle  of  Wight,  Feb.  22. 
W.  C.  Spooner,  Esq. 


There  are  now  before  the  public  the  details  of 
three  methods  of  shed-feeding  sheep — the  system 
of  box  or  pen-feeding  adopted  by  Mr.  Huxtable, 
the  method  of  stall-feeding  practised  by  Sir  Richard 
Simeon,  Bart.,  and  the  plan  of  having  moveable 
houses  in  the  turnip-field  recommended  by  other 
gentlemen.  Each  system  seems  to  have  peculiar 
advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages,  but  all  agree 
in  the  economical  manufacture  and  expenditure  of 
the  manure.  W.  C.  Spooner. 

— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 


MARTOCK    DISTRICT    FARMERS'    CLUB. 


At  the  last  monthly  meeting  the  President  being 
absent,  Mr.  T.  Claik  was  voted  to  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Shaw,  of  the  Strand,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son's Bill,  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics, 
with  a  request  that  the  dub  would  consider  the  same 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  The  IhII  provided  that 
the  Registrar-General  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages should  have  the  management  of  the  concern, 
and  the  appointment  of  agricultural  enumerators ; 
that  on  or  before  the  10th  of  July  next,  and  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  June  in  every  succeeding  year, 
a  blank  form  should  be  left  at  the  house  of  every 
occupier  of  more  than  three  acres  of  land,  which  he 
would  be  obliged  to  fill  up  with  a  detailed  statement 


of  the  uses  to  which  the  whole  of  his  fannwaaapphed, 
the  description  of  crops  growing  on  it,  and  the  num- 
ber of  bullocka  and  sheep  in  his  possessioa;  that 
any  one  n^lectmg  to  fill  up  ihia  paper  should  be 
fined  £1  for  each  ofience ;  and  that  tiie  expenses  of 
the  scheme  should  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  nte, 
which  he  tiiought  unfair  towards  agriculturists ;  for 
the  whole  of  the  community  would  be  benefited  by 
the  information  which  the  oolleetioa  of  agricnhnral 
statist&cB  would  afford.  He  was  sorry  Mr.  Frands 
was  not  present  to  introduce  the  qoesUon  he  bad 
given  notice  of  on  that  subject,  and  in  his  absence 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  ri^^  to  diaenss  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  KIL 
After  a  few  observations,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
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question  proposed  by  Mr.  Francis,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  BiU,  should  take  precedence  of  all  other 
matters  at  the  next  meeting. 

MANAGEMENT  Or  THE  TURNIP  CROP. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Cave  then  introduced  the  question  hehad 
given  notice  of—"  On  the  management  of  the  turnip 
crop."  He  was  precluded  from  taking  a  yery  elabo- 
rate view  of  the  subject,  as  he  had  not  known  until 
very  recently  that  it  would  occupy  their  attention 
that  evening.  He  thought  it  a  very  interesting  and 
important  one,  when  they  considered  that  by  the  in- 
troduction and  large  cultivation  of  the  turnip  thou- 
sands ofacres  that  were  before  merely  barren  wastes, 
capable  of  affording  only  a  scanty  herbage  to  a  few 
half-starved  sheep,  had  been  turned  into  some  of  the 
most  productive  land  in  the  kingdom.  When  they 
considered  that  in  Norfolk,  where  formerly  they  grew 
only  some  miserable  crops  of  rye,  the  land  was  now 
made  to  produce  alternately  excellent  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  green  crops ;  also  that  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  was  once  a  barren  heath,  where  a  land  light- 
house was  erected,  to  guide  travellers  over  the  dreary 
waste,  were  now  located  some  of  the  most  intelligent, 
wealthy,  and  prosperous  fanners  in  the  world — 
when  they  considered  that  these  things  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  spirited  and  successful  growth 
of  the  turnip,  he  thought  they  would  all  admit  that 
the  cultivation  of  that  useful  root  was  an  important 
subject  for  discussion.  He  should  divide  his  subject 
into  four  parts :  first,  the  preparation  of  the  soil ; 
second,  the  manuring  and  sowing  ;  third,  the  hoeing 
and  subsequent  management;  fourth,  the  feeding 
or  storing  of  the  crop. 

First— The  preparation  of  the  soil.  A  great  many 
farmers,  especially  on  light  soils,  grew  a  crop  of  rye 
or  vetches  after  wheat,  previous  to  swedes.  Now 
he  thought  that  might  answer  well  on  soils  that  were 
easily  pulverized;  it  would  not  do  for  others  of  a 
heavier  description ;  and  his  opinion  was,  that  if  the 
system  was  followed  in  their  neighbourhood,  what 
would  be  gained  in  9k  feed  of  the  vetches  would  be 
lost  in  the  crop  of  turnips,  as  it  would  delay  the  sea- 
son for  working  the  land  to  too  late  a  period  in  the 
spring.  The  best  method  for  them  was,  he  thought, 
to  plough  the  stubble  at  a  good  depth  as  soon  after 
harvest  as  possible,  and  let  it  remain  until  thoroughly 
dry  in  the  spring ;  then  to  cross-plough  the  land, 
if  level  enough,  and  use  the  scarifier  and  harrow 
upon  it.  He  considered  that  harrowing  and  scari- 
fying was  preferable  to  too  much  ploughing,  as  it  pul- 
verized the  soil  without  exposing  it  too  much  to  the 
drying  influence  of  the  sun,  which  was  the  sure  effect 
of  turning  it  about  in  warm  weather.  It  was  safe 
to  grow  a  crop  of  vetches  previous  to  the  common 
turnip,  and  that  was  the  general  and  beet  mode. 

Second— The  manuring  and  sowing.    He  should 


recommend  that,  except  for  a  distant  field,  or  where 
manure  fell  short,  a  pretty  good  sprinkling  of  farm- 
yard dung  should  be  applied  to  all  land  intended  for 
turnips ;  and  that,  in  addition,  a  small  quantity  of 
guano,*  or  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  should 
be  apptied  by  tlie  manure  drill  with  the  seed.  He 
considered  it  a  good  plan  to  apply  the  dung  to  the 
land  previous  to  the  winter,  where  practicable ;  but 
when  this  was  not  done,  it  should  be  ploughed  in 
with  the  last  furrow.  Drilling  was  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  broad-cast  sowing,  because  the  manure 
could  be  applied  directly  under  the  seed,  which 
would  push  forward  the  young  plants  at  the  earlier 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  which  was  a  point  of 
great  importance.  He  preferred  drilling  swedes 
one  foot  nine  inches  apart,  because  they  could  then 
be  horse-hoed ;  they  were  much  behind  other  dis- 
tricts in  this  particular — they  did  not  use  the  horse- 
hoe  enough.  In  Scotland,  and  in  the  northern 
counties,  they  invariably  put  their  turnips  on  the 
ridge,  as  mangold  wurtzel  was  grown  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  but  he  did  not  reconunend  that  practice : 
it  might  answer  very  well  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom, where  a  much  larger  quantity  of  rain  always 
fell  in  the  summer  than  they  were  accustomed  to ; 
but  he  thought  drilling  on  the  flat  best  for  their 
neighbourhood.  He  should  say  nothing  concerning 
broad-cast  sowing,  as  he  believed  that  practice  was 
now  nearly  exploded  among  all  who  were  desirous 
of  growing  heavy  crops ;  for  if  they  had  no  pulverized 
manure  to  apply,  he  still  thought  it  preferable  to 
drill,  as  they  could  be  hoed  with  less  trouble.  Any 
workman  could  clear  the  land  between  the  rows  if 
a  horse-hoe  was  not  used,  and  an  experienced  per- 
son would  only  be  required  to  single  out  the  plants. 
Swedes  should  be  drilled  at  least  eighteen  inches 
apart ;  and  if  common  turnips  were  required  to  be 
drawn  for  cattle,  or  fed  off  early,  they  should  be 
placed  at  the  same  width ;  but  where  turnips  were 
grown  after  peas,  flax,  &c.,  and  were  intended  for 
spring  feed,  they  should  not  be  put  in  wider  than 
fifteen  inches,  for  if  they  came  too  large,  they  were 
apt  to  rot.  While  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  he 
begged  to  draw  their  attentk>n  to  an  interesting  fact, 
which  had  been  elicited  by  experiments  where  bones 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  had  been  appHed  for 
turnips.  It  was  a  singular  but  undoubted  property 
of  that  mixture,  to  bring  turnips  to  maturity  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month  earlier  than  any  other  manure 
tried  against  it.  Such  being  the  case,  he  appre- 
hended that  by  drilling  tm-nip  seed  into  pea  stub* 
hies,  with  a  feir  dressing  of  this  manure,  they  would 
get  roots  equal  in  size  to  those  sown  after  vetches, 
and  even  after  wheat ;  if  the  land  was  well  pulverized, 
he  thought  they  would  get  them  equal  to  those  grown 
at  present  on  pea  stubbles ;  and  if  so,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  advisable  to  grow  turnips  rather  than 
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vetches  after  wheat  on  land  intended  for  swedes,  as 
they  would  be  fed  off  sooner  in  the  spring.  This 
was  one  great  point  which  Mr.  Huxtable  dwelt  on 
at  the  late  Sturminster  meeting ;  he  said  that  by 
applying  a  large  quantity  of  manure  by  the  drill, 
he  could  grow  a  crop  of  wheat-stubble  turnips,  of 
twenty  tons  of  tops  and  bulbs  per  acre.  Now,  if 
they  could  only  grow  half  that  quantity,  it  would  be 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  their  spring  feed. 

Third--Hoeing  and  subsequent  management. 
In  their  neighbourhood  it  had  been  the  custom,  until 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  to  sow  all  the  tur- 
nips broad-cast,  and  then  they  were  hoed  by  expe- 
rienced hands  once,  and  sometimes  twice.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  however,  drilling  had  been  prac- 
tised ;  but  farmers  had  not  made  use  of  that  system 
to  alter  the  old  plan  of  hoeing.  Now,  he  thought 
it  would  be  much  better,  as  he  had  before  said,  to 
drill  them  wide  enough  to  admit  the  use  of  the 
horse-hoe.  The  turnip  hoeing  came  generally  at  a 
very  busy  time,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a 
crop  much  injured,  because  labourers  could  not  be 
spared  to  attend  to  them ;  but  if  the  horse-hoe  was 
used,  the  principal  part  of  the  weeds  could  be  de- 
stroyed by  it,  and  the  remainder  hand-hoed  at  con- 
venience. He  had  purchased  a  horse-hoe,  which  he 
had  used  advantageously  this  season  for  beans  and 
peas,  and  which  he  intended  to  use  for  turnips. 

Fourth — ^The  feeding  or  storing  of  the  crop.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  whether  turnips  were  given  to 
bullocks  at  home,  or  to  sheep  in  the  field,  they  should 
go  through  the  turnip  cutter.  With  regard  to  storing, 
he  had  always  found  the  best  plan  to  be  that  of 
putting  them  between  two  rows  of  hurdles,  and 
thatching  them  over. 

Mr.  Job  Hallktt  observed  that  Mr.  Cave  had 
not  exactly  given  them  the  history  of  the  turnip ;  he 
had  not  informed  them  of  the  difficulties  the  noble 
lord  who  introduced  the  swede  into  England  had, 
in  persuading  his  tenantry  to  cultivate  it.  It  was 
introduced  first  into  Norfolk,  and  from  thence  into 
Devon,  and  he  thought  it  had  flourished  as  much  in 
those  counties  as  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  His 
experience  was  contrary  to  Mr.  Cave*s  respecting 
the  growth  of  a  green  crop  previously  to  swedes ;  he 
could  generally  get  his  land  to  work  quite  as  well^ 
if  not  better,  after  tares  or  rye,  as  where  it  had  been 
fallowed  all  the  winter.  The  land  in  his  neighbour- 
hood was  often  too  wet  for  a  winter  fjedlow  to  do  it 
any  good.  He  generally  grew  a  grten  crop  pre- 
viously to  mangold  wurtzel ;  but  this  year  he  had  not 
done  so ;  he  had  fallowed  the  land  all  the  winter, 
and  the  consequence  was,  he  had  not  until  that  very 
day  got  it  to  work  so  as  to  please  him,  although  he 
had  given  it  five  ploughings.  He  did  not  think  that 
what  was  gained  by  the  tares,  was  lost  in  the  suc- 
ceeding root  crop.    A  good  crop  of  tares  on  his 


land  was  almost  as  valuable  as  a  crop  of  swedes.  If 
he  could  grow  good  tares  and  middling  swedes,  it 
was  better  for  him  than  a  good  crop  of  swedes  a]ooe. 
Mr.  Cave  had  ob8er\-ed  that  it  was  a  good  system 
to  haul  out  the  dung  from  the  stall  fresh,  and 
plough  it  in ;  but  he  would  mamtain  that  the  best 
plan  of  managing  farm-yard  dung  was  either  uoder 
cover,  or  in  a  bank ;  it  would  often  be  injurious  to 
his  land  in  the  winter  to  haul  dung  on  it.  Drilling 
was  much  better  than  the  old  fashion  of  broad-ciu^t 
sowing;  but  there  was  another  method,  which  he 
thought  could  be  used  to  advantage  on  a  small  scale- 
he  alluded  to  dibbling.  By  dibbling  they  had  all  the 
manure  under  the  plant,  and  they  could  put  any  of 
their  workiieople  pulling  out  the  plants  and  boeing 
the  land,  and  could  do  without  experienced  hands 
altogether.  One  man  and  three  boys  could  poll  oat 
and  hoe  an  acre  and  a-half  per  day.  He  considered 
the  plan  not  expensive  at  all  for  small  growers.  He 
had  tried  many  different  ways  of  storing  turnips, 
but  he  had  been  led  to  adopt  the  method  uf  putting 
them  between  hurdles  as  best.  His  plan  was  to  put 
two  wreath  hurdles  on  each  side,  long  ways,  and 
then  connect  them  with  one  across,  to  keep  them 
together.  He  also  thought  that  by  phicing  hurdles 
across  at  intervals,  the  aur  was  admitted  into  the 
heap,  and  there  was  not  so  great  a  likelihood  of  the 
turnips  rotting.  He  covered  them  over  at  the  top 
with  straw,  and  thatched  them. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Mr.  W.  Dabbt 
and  Mr.  J.  D.  Cavk,  the  discussion  was  adjourned, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  havmg  been  given  to  the 
Chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 


PRICE  OF  GRAIN  IN  1800.— By  the  returns  of 
Newbury  market  in  the  month  of  July,  In  the  tbore 
year,  and  which  appeared  in  the  Reading  Mercury  at 
that  time,  we  find  that  a  most  extnu>rdinarT  fill  in  the 
price  of  grain  then  took  place.  It  will  be  seen  by  tbe 
following  quotations  that  in  the  course  of  one  mooth  tk 
mferior  descriptions  of  wheat  fell  from  IZOs.  to  40i.  per 
qr. ;  other  sorts  from  1638.  to  fCs.  per  qr. 

July  3.  perqr.  July  31.        pcrqr. 


Wheat . .  40s.  to  92<. 

Barley..  268.  ,,  36s. 

Oats....  22s.  ,,329. 

Beans  ..  68s.  ,,728. 


Wheat..  1208.  tol638. 

Barley ..     528.  „    648. 

Oats....     508.  „    558. 

Beans  «.  708.  „  SOs. 
The  Newbury  oom-ktter  of  July  31  contains  the  fol- 
lowing remarks:  "  Tbe  market  on  Thursday  was  verr 
Urge,  and  wheat  j^lO  a  load  cheaper.  A&rmeritot 
five  miles  from  Marlborough  has  declared  that  lie  shall 
now  lose  upwards  of  ;^500  by  having  withheld  hjs  wbeit 
from  market,  and  absolutely  refusing  an  enormooi  price 
for  a  great  part  of  it.  He  has  now  by  him  two  ricb, 
seven  loads  and  five  bsgs  of  old  wheat.  He  has  swont 
never  again  to  dine  at  an  ordinary,  but  carry  hii  crust 
in  his  pocket  to  market,  there  mumble  it  quietij  andcr 
a  pent-house,  and  for  ever  deplore  his  Mly,  avariff. 
and  extortion,"— Reading  Mcrenry. 
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MR.    OSBORN'S    PATENT   SYSTEM    OF   STEAM    PLOUGHING. 
(from   the    mechanics'    magazine.) 


The  practicability  of  appl3riiig  steam  power  to  the 
plough  has  formed  a  problem  of  some  thirty  or 
forty  years'  standing,  and  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  many  ingenious  men;  but  to  this  day  it  remains 
unsolved ;  ploughing  by  steam  is  practised  nowhere. 
Yet,  to  assume  that  the  thing  is  impossible,  would 
be  to  admit  a  limitation  to  the  powers  of  steam  and 
the  resources  of  mechanical  art,  strangely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  all-8ubduing  character  of  their  past 
triumphs.  No !  it  cannot  be  that  the  thing  is  im- 
possible; it  can  only  be  that  the  day  of  its  success 
has  been  deferred. 

The  same  mighty  power  that  has  bid  defiance  to 
the  winds  and  waves,  cannot  be  destined  to  be  for 
ever  set  at  nought  by  either  turf  or  clod.  As  it  has 
ploughed  the  seas  to  their  farthest  bounds,  so  will 
it  yet  ere  long  very  surely  plough  the  land  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth,  over  valley  and  plain,  up 
to  the  highest  hill-top. 

That  ^ere  would  be  a  real  and  great  gain  to  the 
country  from  the  substitution  of  steam  for  horse 
power  m  ploughing,  is  capable  of  easy  demon- 
stration. But  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  what  has  been  said  on  this  head,  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  invention  we  are  about  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers,  in  a  paper  lately  addressed 
by  him  to  the  council  of  the  Highland  Society : 

''  At  this  moment,  when  a  scarcity  of  food  is 
spreading  dismay,  and  actual  famine  is  abroad  in 
many  places,  it  may  not  be  thought  an  impertinent 
inquiry.  What  are  the  most  efficient  and  cheapest 
modes  of  tilling  the  soil  ?  or,  whether  there  has  yet 
been  applied  that  amount  of  skill  which  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  science  has  introduced  in  the  sister 
arts? 

"  It  wiU,  I  apprehend,  be  found  that  the  art  of 
tillage  has  not  kept  pace,  from  whatever  cause  it 
may  have  arisen,  with  other  branches  of  manu£Eu;< 
tares  produced  from  raw  materials,  the  earth  being 
of  all  raw  materials  that  which  should  claim  the 
deepest  consideration  in  its  mode  of  treatment,  as 
affecting  the  interests  of  mankind  most  nearly. 

"  As  in  most  of  the  arts  of  life  we  find  there  have 
been  progressive  steps,  so,  in  the  art  of  cultivation, 
we  find  the  circumstances  are  parallel,  the  first  step 
being  limited  to  human  labour ;  the  second,  that  of 
animal  power;  but  the  third,  that  of  mechanic 
power,  being  wanted  to  complete  the  parallel. 

"  The  circumstances  under  which  steam  power 
appears  applicable  are  those  in  which>  from  the  in- 


efficiency of  the  present  agents,  land,  cultivated  by 
horse-labour,  or  exclusively  by  human-labour,  does 
not  remunerate  the  occupiers ;  and  the  conditions, 
a  surface  free  from  rocks  and  stumps,  such  as  are 
met  on  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  rivers,  lakes 
and  fens,  meadows  and  commons,  and  generally 
where  the  inclosures  are  sufficientiy  large  to  admit 
extended  operations. 

*'  In  offering  any  new  system,  it  is  requisite  to 
prove  it  better  than  the  old* 

"  Ist.  The  fact  will  generally  be  admitted  that 
where  steam  power  has  been  employed,  and  where 
there  are  facilities  for  obtaining  fuel,  it  supersedes 
all  other  agents  for  effect  and  cheapness. 

"  2nd.  But  in  comparison  with  horse-labour  this 
is  especially  the  case ;  for  if  we  consider  the  period 
of  productive  labour,  set  against  that  of  rest  and 
unproductive  labour,  most  startUng  results  will  be 
exhibited.  Thus,  horses  are  fed  and  tended  365 
days  of  24  hours,  or  8,760  hours  a  year;  but  they 
work  only  300  days  of  8*  hours,  or  2,400  hours  a 
year.  8,760 — 2,400=6,360  hours  unproductive. 
Assuming  M'Culloch's  numbers,  there  are  about 
1,200,000  agricultural  horses  employed  in  Great 
Britain,  which,  at  25/.  per  head  for  maintenance,  is 
30,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum  paid  by  the  agri- 
cultural body  for  horse-keep,  the  portion  of  which 
unproductive  will  be  found  to  be  21,785,3061.,  or, 
as  8,760  hours  :  30,000,000/.  :  :  6,360  hours: 
21,785,306/.  Here,  then,  is  one  item  of  the  far- 
mers' stock,  on  which  they  sustain  a  palpable  loss 
of  21,785,306/.  per  annum,  expended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  manure !  Is  it  not,  then,  worth  in- 
quiring whether  other  less  costly  agents  can  be 
substituted  i 

"  3rd.  The  economy  of  time  does  not  claim  that 
degree  of  attention  on  the  part  of  agriculturists 
which  it  would  seem  to  merit.  Tlit  hours  of  day- 
light in  each  month  are  as  follows : 


hrs.  m. 

January 230  46 

February    ....  285  54 

March 366  46 

April 405     6 

May    485  15 

June    494  19 


hrs.  m. 

July 497    9 

August   449  37 

September  ....   377  49 

October 328  43 

November  ....  260  50 
December  ....  235  42 
Total  4,419  hrs.  21  m. 
''Of  these  4,419  hours'  daylight,  horse-labour  is 

*  I  assume  eight  hours  as  a  mean  throughout 
the  year. 
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Fio.  4. 


only  available  for  2,400  hours,  and  human-labour  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  employ  as  a  substitute.  In 
the  long  days  of  summer,  spring,  and  autumn,  he  has 
not  often  sufficient  animal  power  to  occupy  the 
time ;  but  in  wmter,  three-fourths  of  that  period  he 
is  feeding  stock,  producing  no  return  but  manure. 
These  are  insuperable  difficulties  attending  the  em- 
ployment of  vital  power;  but  mechanical  power 
puts  forth  its  energy  when  called  for :  it  can  be  re- 
gulated, and,  at  pleasure,  stopped. 

"  If  it  is  desired  to  occupy  the  entire  hours  of 


daylight — to  extend  the  field  of  operations^to  work 
up  more  raw  material— the  energy  of  the  animal 
ceases  after  the  time,  but  not  so  that  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  longest  hours  of  summer  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed. 

'*  The  capacity  of  a  pair  of  steam  engines  is  equal 
to  1,000  acres  of  land. 

"  Were  the  whole  period  of  daylight  industriously 
employed  in  the  most  effective  manner — that  is,  by 
the  employment  of  machinery— the  demand  for  hu- 
man labour  would  be  augmented  in  the  exact  ratio 
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of  the  increased  time^  multiplied  by  the  augmented 
force  of  machinery.  And  this  is  demonstrated  in 
the  power  manufactories,  where,  since  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  driven  by  steam^  the  employ- 
ment of  human  labour  has  increased  a  hundred 
fold. 

*'  In  extending  the  field  of  operations  and  aug- 
menting the  demand  for  hUman  labour,  production 
would  augment  with  accelerated  pace.  We  might 
then  expect  to  see  the  supplies  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  profusion,  and  to  hear  no  longer  the  agricul- 
turist exclaiming  against  the  ill  success  of  his  spe- 
culations, and  the  oppressiveness  of  the  burdens  on 
land,  the  weight  of  the  poor's  rates,  &c. 

"Then,  in  short,  we  might  fairly  expect  to  see 
agriculture  assuming  that  elevated  rank  in  the  sci- 
ences and  industrial  pursuits  which,  from  its  im- 
mense importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  it 
ought  to  fill." 

The  plan  of  steam  ploughing,  proposed  by  the 
author  of  these  sensible  and  striking  observations, 
seems  chiefly  distinguishable  from  those  which  have 
preceded  it  in  the  employment  of  two  engines  and 
two  ploughs  for  each  course  of  ploughing  (instead 
of  one  of  each) ;  each  engine  being  fitted  with  two 
drums  and  ropes  or  chains,  which  cause  a  simulta- 
neous and  reciprocating  progression  of  the  two 
ploughs  in  opposite  directions.  The  following  de- 
tails we  extract  from  Mr.  Osborne's  specification 

Firstly,— To  till,  by  means  of  steam  or  other 
power,  an  open  field  or  piece  of  land,  not  inter- 
sected by  roads  or  canals,  or  wide  ditches,  I  make 
use  of  two  locomotive  engines,  similar  to  those  used 
on  railways,  except  that  the  power  of  the  pistons  is 
dififerently  applied.  I  place  them  on  the  land  to  be 
tilled,  at  distances  of  from  100  to  200  yards  apart, 
and  exactly  opposite  the  one  to  the  other.  I  cause 
them  to  traverse  the  land  oh  temporary  rails,  laid 
for  the  purpose  in  parallel  lines,  at  right  angels  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  land  is  to  be  tilled,  that 
is  to  say,  in  which  the  furrows  are  to  run ;  and  t 
employ  the  pistons  of  each  engine  to  produce,  by 
means  of  intermediate  gearing,  a  continuous  revo- 
lution of  two  drums,  placed  on  the  near  side  of  each 
engine,  or  that  side  wliich  faces  the  opposite  engine, 
and  on  the  same  framework  as  the  engine,  which 
drums  have  attached  to  them  chains  or  ropes,  by 
means  of  which  two  ploughs,  or  other  tilling  ma- 
chines, are  simultaneously  drawn  in  opposite  di- 
rections from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other. 
Fig.  1  exhibits  a  transverse  elevation,  and  fig.  2  a 
plan  of  a  combination  of  arrangements  of  this  des- 
cription. A  A  are  the  temporary  rails,  which  con- 
sist of  hollow  cih^ular  tubes  of  iron,  or  other  suit- 
able metal,  of  from  1^  to  2  inches  diameter,  and 
of  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length,  which  screw  end- 
wise into  one  another,  and  rest  on  moveal^e  cfaairB, 


a  a,  which  are  supported  by  moveable  wooden 
planks  or  sleepers,  b  b,  B  B  are  the  engines,  an 
elevation  and  plan  of  one  of  which  are  given  sepa- 
rately, on  an  enlarged  scale,  in  figs.  3  and  4.  The 
bearing  wheels,  W  W,  are  made  with  broad  flat 
tires,  having  semicircular  grooves  in  the  centre,  of 
the  same  diameter  as  the  circular  tubular  rails,  so 
that  the  engine  may  be  moved  or  drawn  on  com- 
mon roads  to  the  place  of  operations,  and  then 
shifted  on  to  the  tubukr  rails.  D\  D*,  D^,  D*  are 
the  drums;  E  is  a  crank  shaft,  worked  by  the 
pistons  P  P,  which  has  on  one  end  of  it  a  vertical 
pinion,  F,  which  takes  into  a  horizontal  bevil 
wheel,  G,  which  works  a  horizontal  cog-wfaeel«  U, 
which  turns  in  opposite  diliections  two  spur-whede, 
K  K,  attached  respectively  to  the  axes  of  the  drums. 
M^  M'  are  two  ploughs ;  each  plough  is  worked  to 
and  fro  by  means  of  one  of  the  pairs  of  opposite 
drums,  D*  D*,  or  D*  D*,  and  the  chains  or  ropes 
attached  thereto.  Supposing,  for  example,  the 
plough  M^  to  conmience  operations  at  p,  there  are 
two  chains  or  ropes,  r*  r*,  attached  to  it,  one  (H) 
in  front,  and  the  other  (r*)  behind ;  the  former  be- 
ing the  chain  or  rope  belonging  to  the  drum  DS 
from  which  it  is  almost  wholly  unwound  at  starting, 
and  the  latter  being  the  chain  or  rope  bebnging  to 
the  drum  D^,  round  which  it  is,  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  operations,  nearly  all  coiled.  On  the  engines 
being  set  to  #Ork,  the  drum  D^  winds  up  the  chain 
or  rope  r^,  and  dmws  forward  the  plough  W,  while 
the  plough  M^  as  it  advances,  unwinds  the  rope  r* 
from  the  drum  D',  and  brings  it  along  with  it  for- 
ward to  the  point  q,  in  order  that  it  may  be  there 
ready  for  the  return  operation  of  the  drum.  The 
rear  chain,  or  rope,  r*,  is  not  attached  directly  to 
the  plough  like  the  other,  but  to  an  outrigger,  O, 
ilk  order  that  it  may  be  always  laid  down  on  the 
outside  of  the  plough,  at  a  distuice  from  it  equal  to 
the  breadth  desired  to  be  given  to  the  furrows. 
While  the  plough  M^  is  thus  working  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  laying  down  the  chain  or  rope,  bj  which 
it  is  to  be  worked  back  to  the  side  from  which  it 
started,  the  other  pbugh  M'  is  performing  a  similar 
course  of  operations  in  the  reverse  direction.  When 
both  ploughs  have  each  traversed  the  ground  once, 
the  engines  are  moved  forwards  the  breadth  of  one 
furrow  by  m^AJiis  of  *  chain  or  rope,  V,  one  «dd  of 
which  is  attached  to  an  a&chor  laid  out  a-head,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2,  ttid  the  otiier  to  a  dma  (not  seen 
in  the  drawings)  connected  with  the  erank-«haft. 
When  again  the  plotigh  M^  has  pkMighedup  to  the 
part  where  the  plough  M^  coninaenced  wotkiifeg,the 
engines  are  moved  forwards  a  distance  eqoal  to  Uk 
entite  space  (say  €i^  feet),  between  the  outerpoet 
points  of  each  pair  of  dirtuns,  so  as  to  briii^  the 
drums  D^  and  D^  to  the  breadth  of  one  fiint)iir  be- 
yond the  point  iHtere  the  plou^  M'  has  joai  pre- 
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viously  ceased  ita  operations.  And  in  order  that 
the  ploughs  and  ropes,  or  chains,  may  be  corres- 
pondingly advanced,  the  following  arrangements 
are  adopted.  Each  plough  is  provided  with  an  ex- 
tra outrigger  (laid  loosely  on  two  crutches  affixed 
to  the  plough  frame)  of  a  length  equal  to  the 
breadth  tilled  by  each  plough  in  each  entire  remove 
of  the  engines,  and  the  breadth  of  one  furrow  more, 
which  extra  outrigger  is  substituted  for  the  other, 
when  the  plough  comes  to  its  last  course  of  work 
(in  each  remove),  so  that  it  shall  lay  down  the  chain 
or  rope  for  the  next  return  course  on  the  advanced 
line,  at  which  that  plough  has  to  resume  operations. 
Each  plough  again,  when  it  comes  to  the  end  of 
its  last  course  of  work,  is  directed  by  the  person 
superintending  its  operation  on  to  an  inclined  plane, 
attached  by  hinges  to  the  near  side  of  each  engine, 
which  gradually  raises  it  free  off  the  ground,  and 
on  which  it  is  held  tiU  the  remove  of  the  engines 
has  been  effected.  And  so  the  work  goes  on  till 
the  whole  field  has  been  ploughed.  Rails  may  be 
laid  down  at  once  for  the  whole  distance  which  the 
engines  have  to  travel  over,  or  two  lengths  only 
may  be  made  use  of,  one  to  be  always  employed  in 


sustuning  the  engine,  and  one  to  be  taken  up  from 
behind  at  each  entire  remove  forward  of  the  engine, 
and  rescrewed  into  the  front  ends  of  the  rails  left 
on  the  ground. 

Secondly. — Where  the  field  to  be  tilled  is  bounded 
on  the  two  sides  along  which  the  engines  have  to 
travel  by  canals  or  ditches  filled  ¥rith  water  of  depth 
enough  to  float  boats  or  punts,  I  place  the  engines 
in  such  boats  or  punts,  and  make  the  drums  to 
slide  on  their  axes,  so  that  they  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  to  suit  the  relative  levds  of  the  ground  and 
water.  An  arrangement  of  this  description  is  re- 
presented in  Ag»  6  of  the  annexed  engravings.  Or 
should  the  field,  though  thus  bounded  on  two  sides 
by  canals  or  wet  ditches,  happen  to  be  of  too 
great  a  width  to  be  mastered  at  one  ploughing  or 
tilling,  I  make  use  of  each  canal  or  ditch  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  one  line  of  rails  only,  and  lay  the  other 
on  the  ground,  as  in  the  case  first  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for. 

Mr.  Osborne  concludes  by  describing  in  his 
specification  several  sorts  of  ploughs  proper  to  be 
used  in  combination  with  power  engines  on  the 
preceding  plan. 


THE   ECCLESFIELD   FARMERS'   CLUB.— LECTURE   ON  THE   GROWTH   OF 

TURNIPS. 


At  the  last  Monthly  meeting  of  this  club,  after 
the  disposal  of  the  financial  part  of  the  business, 
Mr.  Haywood,  whose  lectures  on  agriculture  have 
afforded  much  interest  and  gratification  to  large 
and  highly  respectable  audiences,  was  introduced 
by  the  chairman,  John  Jeffcock,  Esq.,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  the  growth 
of  turnips. 

Professor  Haywood  commenced  by  observing, 
that  he  proposed  to  offer  some  observations  upon 
the  growth  of  turnips.  He  had  previously  told 
them  that  the  elementary  constituents  of  plants 
were  derived  either  from  the  air  or  from  the  soil ; 
and  before  the  latter  class  could  be  of  any  assistance 
in  the  growth  of  plants,  it  was  strictly  necessary 
that  they  should  all  be  rendered  soluble.  This 
object  was  to  be  attained  by  making  the  soil  light 
and  porous,  so  that  it  might  be  freely  permeated 
by  the  atmospheric  air  i  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  turnip — a  vegetable  substance  which  grew  with 
great  rapidity — it  was  requisite  that  the  soil  should 
be  as  light  as  possible,  in  order  that  its  various 
ingredients  might  readily  become  decomposed. 
Some  soils  were  naturally  light  and  porous,  as,  for 
instance,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sherwood 
Forest ;  while  other  soils  were  so  retentive  of  mois- 
ture, that  air  could  scarcely  penetrate  them  at  all. 


and  consequently  the  decomposition  was  stopped. 
Other  soils,  again,  might  be  rendered  light  by  pro- 
per management.  One  way  of  effecting  this  was 
by  deep  ploughing,  and  bringing  the  clods  to  a  fine 
state  of  disintegration.  The  principal  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  constituents 
of  the  soil  was  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  was  gene- 
rated from  plants  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  which 
was  highly  important,  inasmuch  as  it  greatly  assisted 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  soU.  After  noticing  the  advantage  of  the  soil 
being  light  and  porous  in  order  to  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  describing  the  way  in 
which  carbonic  acid  gas  rendered  the  constituents 
of  the  soil  soluble,  Mr.  Haywood  went  on  to  state, 
not  only  was  the  potash,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  constituent  elements  of  plants,  rendered 
soluble  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  also  the 
phosphate  of  lime  produced  from  bones  •  In  the 
course  of  preparing  fallows  for  turnips,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  prevent  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  by  burning  the  twitch  and  so  forth;  but  it  was 
quite  possible  to  gain  as  much  by  burning  as  was 
lost  from  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  for  the 
action  of  each  was  the  same ;  and  when  the  vege- 
table refuse  was  burnt,  as  much  potash  was  thereby 
rendered  soluble  in  water  as  would  be  by  the 
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carbonic  acid  gaa^  the  fonnation  of  which  was  thus 
prevented.  After  bnming,  the  ashes  of  the  vege- 
table matter  were  left;  and  the  ashes  being  the  only 
portion  that  was  not  drained  from  the  soil,  the 
whole  remained  as  manure.  The  lecturer  was  cer- 
tain that  in  day  soils  the  advantage  gained  by 
burning  was  very  great ;  and  when  burnt  in  large 
heaps,  the  ashes  so  produced  might  be  converted 
into  a  valuable  compost  for  the  growth  of  turnips, 
by  mixing  it  with  the  urine  of  cows  and  horses. 
But  even  when  soils  were  rendered  as  porous  as 
possible,  the  turnip  plant  grew  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  absorbed  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the 
soil  faster  than  they  could  be  produced ;  and  hence 
it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  means, 
and  to  apply  manure  to  the  soil.  lime  was  a  ma- 
nure highly  important  in  the  growth  of  turnips. 
The  ways  in  which  these  matters  were  ftdded  arti- 
ficiaUy  to  the  soil  were  various.  Farm-yard  manure 
was  composed  of  a  variety  of  substances,  and  its 
value  depended  upon  the  substances  of  which  it 
was  formed,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  preserved. 
If  it  was  made  only  from  straw,  it  contained  none 
but  the  elements  of  that  straw;  if  from  straw 
combined  with  the  refuse  of  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  other  green  crops,  the  straw  would  become 
saturated  with  the  elements  of  these  ingredients. 
Mr.  Haywood  then  noticed  that  the  elements 
which  formed  the  constituents  of  green  crops 
were  materially  different  from  those  which  formed 
the  constituents  of  white  crops,  and  hence  would 
be  seen  the  importance  of  manure  being  pro- 
duced from  vegetables  of  a  similar  character  to 
the  crops  to  which  they  were  applied.  It  was  much 
better  to  apply  farm-yard  manure  made  simply 
from  straw,  to  white  crops;  and  make  use  of  arti- 
ficial manures  to  turnips,  similar  to  the  constituents 
of  which  turnips  were  composed.  He  then  stated 
that  bones  were  the  principal  matter  which  had 
raised  the  growth  of  turnips  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  it  remained  to 
be  seen  whether  bones  could  not  be  of  still  further 
service  in  the  growth  of  turnips.  If  bones  were 
applied  in  a  very  minutely  divided  state,  the  organic 
matter  began  to  decompose  at  once ;  and  the  reason 
why  dissolved  bones  appeared  to  act  so  much  more 
powerfully  than  when  in  a  more  consolidated  form 
was,  that  being  minutely  divided,  they  readily  came 
in  contact  with  the  plant.  From  bones  two  constitu- 
ent elements  were  produced,  namely,  phosphate  and 
ammonia;  but  another  means  of  applying  the  phos- 
phates to  plants  was  by  the  use  of  guano,  which  was 
phosphate  in  a  minutely  divided  state,  and  even 
soluble  in  water.  Nothing  perhaps,  however,  varied 
so  much  in  its  composition  as  guano,  and  from  the 
application  of  no  other  artificial  manure  had  such 
disappointments    been  experienced,     Thif  arose 


from  the  guano  hemg  of  an  impure  qtulityi  or  erea 
of  a  fictitious  kind.  There  were  three  or  four 
descriptions  of  guano  in  the  country  at  present 
That  brought  from  Peru  was  the  best,  and  cost 
about  £4  per  ton  before  shipment.  That  broiigbt 
from  Africa  was  got  gratuitously.  The  giuno 
brought  from  the  Peruvian  coast  had  aeldom  been 
acted  upon  by  the  rain,  and  therefore  it  bad  not 
suffered  decomposition  at  all.  Now,  as  soon  ai 
guano  comes  in  contact  with  the  moist  soil,  it  b^ 
gins  to  undergo  decay ;  so  that,  if  good,  it  imme- 
diately facilitates  the  growth  of  turnips.  TIk 
quantity  of  guano  required  to  produce  crops  was  2 
or  3  cwts.  per  acre.  There  were,  however,  a  great 
number  of  constituents  required  for  the  growth  of 
turnips.  One  very  important  ingredient  was  sulphor, 
which  being  very  soluble,  and  liable  to  be  washed 
away,  should  be  added  to  the  soil  in  very  small 
quantities.  Another  extremely  useful  mateiial  vu 
common  salt,  and  bdng  likewise  exceedingly  so- 
luble, great  care  and  precaution  was  required  in  its 
application.  Mr.  Haywood  then  lucidly  shoved 
that  the  best  season  for  applying  manure  wis  the 
time  of  soiiring ;  for  during  the  summer  months 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  moisture  was  absorbed 
from  the  earth  than  descended  in  the  form  of  run, 
and  thus  there  was  a  current  upwards;  while  in 
winter  far  more  rmn  fell  than  moisture  was  absorbed, 
and  thus  the  loss  of  manure  was  great,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  being  washed  away ;  the  same  m 
the  case  with  lime,  which  should  be  added  just  be 
fore  seed  time.  After  some  further  remarks  the 
lecturer  said,  that  in  order  to  ensure  a  crop,  it  w 
important  to  haveamixture  composed  of  phosphates 
sulphates,  chlorides,  and  all  the  ingredients  of  use 
ful  manures.  This  might  be  made  of  the  following 
materials,  in  the  proportions  mentioned  :— 2  cwtr. 
of  bones,  dissolved  in  I  cwt  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  to  be  mixed  with  about  1^  cwts.  of  common 
salt,  1  cwt.  of  gypsum,  i  cwt.  of  soot,  and  a  smafl 
quantity  of  sawdust.  In  a  compost  thus  fonned, 
there  would  be  all  the  elementary  constituentB  d 
the  turnip  plant,  and  in  the  best  possible  fonn. 
As  to  the  method  of  applying  a  manure  of  this 
character,  it  is  found  that  the  nearer  the  elements 
are  to  the  place  where  the  turnip  is  growing,  the 
larger  will  the  bulb  become.  He  then  related  ex- 
periments confirmatory  of  this,  and  also  proving  the 
advantage  resulting  from  planting  by  the  hand,  thus 
placing  the  manure  dose  to  the  plants.  Thett^m 
great  benefit  likewise  from  placing  the  manure  in 
with  the  drill ;  but  there  was  some  disadvantage  in 
this  method,  as  in  hoeing  some  portion  of  the  seed 
would  be  pulled  out.  It  is  a  weU  known  fiict,  that 
rootiets  of  all  vegetable  substances  pass  to  na^j 
place  where  the  appropriate  nutriment  is  to  be 
found;  and  the  nei^rer  ibe  manure  ie  to  the  pto 
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the  lets  difficulty  there  would  be.  There  would  be 
no  I068  from  the  manure  being  placed  directly 
under  the  plant.  There  were  other  ways  of  sowing, 
such  as  by  ridging-up  the  field  first,  and  then 
spreading  the  soil  on  broadcast  with  a  shovel.  In 
this  method  there  was  some  advantage,  as  the 
manure  was  not  so  liable  to  kill  the  seed ;  whereas 
when  the  manure  is  drilled  along  with  the  seed, 
the  seed  is  frequently  destroyed.  The  cost  of  the 
mixture  above  described  would  be  about  27s.  per 
acre.  In  cases  where  £Eurm-yard  manure  was  used, 
it  would  generally  occasion  a  much  greater  expendi- 
ture of  money  both  in  manure  and  in  labour,  and 
probably  there  would  not  be  so  large  a  crop.  But 
even  if  the  crop  were  quite  as  good,  there  would  be 
a  considerable  loss  to  the  next  year's  crop  of  barley 
or  wheat ;  for  the  portion  of  manure  that  remained 
for  the  future  crop  of  barley  would  most  likely  not 
be  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  quantity  which  had 
originally  been  brought  and  put  on  from  the  farm- 
yard. Under  these  considerations  it  would  be 
seen  that  it  was  more  important  to  use  artificial 
manures  for  turnips,  and  not  use  yard  manure  at 
all,  but  reserve  it  for  such  crops  as  those  from 
which  it  had  been  produced ;  though  if  produced 
from  cows  feeding  on  turnips,  of  course  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  growth  of  turnips.  The  lecturer  next 
proceeded  to  remark  upon  the  value  of  turnips  as 
food  for  cattle ;  and  said,  that  in  plants  there  were 
two  compounds,  the  one  called  the  nutritive,  and 
the  other  the  respirative  compound— both  of  which 
were  easily  absorbed.  In  the  latter  were  sugar, 
starch,  gums,  oils,  and  so  forth ;  while  the  former 
always  contains  nitrogen.  Thus,  then,  there  were 
two  classes  of  compounds,  the  one  containing 
nitrogen,  and  the  other  containing  none.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  is  in  plants  another  compound, 
called  the  woody  fibre,  and  which  is  of  no  use 
whatever  in  the  animal  growth.  Starch  is  the  first 
constituent  produced  from  the  growing  plant ;  and 
as  starch  is  the  most  important  constituent  in  the 
turnip— that  which  produces  fat  in  animals — ^it  is 
important  to  preserve  it  as  much  as  possible.  Also 
of  the  nutritive  materials  a  considerable  amount 
was  expended  in  the  growth  of  the  plant*  From 
some  experiments,  made  with  considerable  care,  it 
was  found  that  18  tons  of  Swede  turnips,  with 
chopped  straw,  would  fatten  a  good  short-homed 
heifer  in  twenty-four  weeks.  The  increase  m  the 
sheep  was  about  in  the  same  proportion ;  and  in 
this  animal  the  increase  of  value,  making  a  slight 
reduction  for  labour  in  attendance,  must  be  estimated 
entirely  as  profit,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
manure  produced  therefrom ;  and  the  profit  would 
generally  amount  to  about  £5.  This  was  mentioned 
to  show  the  real  value  of  a  crop  of  turnips,  if  it 
were  for  nothing  else  than  food  for  catlle,    The 


value  of  turnips  in  this  respect  was  also  greatly 
increased  by  the  use  of  linseed  cakes ;  because  in 
turnips  the  quantity  of  fattening  material  was  very 
large  compared  with  that  producing  flesh ;  and, 
therefore,  if  they  increased  the  quantity  of  material 
producing  flesh,  the  value  of  the  turnip  crop  would 
be  increased  to  a  great  extent.  Now  linseed  cake 
produces  a  great  amount  of  fleshy  material,  and 
thus  increased  the  value  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  of 
the  manure  produced  from  it.  The  lecturer  then 
entered  into  some  frurther  detuls,  showing  the 
importance  of  linseed  cake,  in  conjunction  with 
turnips,  as  a  food  for  animals,  and  also  the  quantity 
of  butchers'  meat  which  might  be  produced  from 
one  acre  of  turnips.  He  next  noticed  the  difference 
of  value  between  the  butchers'  meat  produced  from 
sheep  and  that  from  stall-fed  beasts ;  and  said,  that 
when  animals  were  allowed  to  run  about,  a  great 
portion  of  starch  was  spent  in  respiration ;  but  if 
they  were  kept  at  rest,  very  little  was  thus  expended, 
and  the  rest  went  to  produce  fat.  So  that  if  sheep 
were  kept  up  close,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
&t  produced  with  a  less  expenditure  of  material. 
Heat  too  was  very  important  in  producing  decom- 
position of  these  materials,  and  taking  away  the 
matter  which  constituted  and  formed  the  fat  of 
anhnals.  Mr.  Haywood  then  noticed  that  there 
was  a  mistaken  idea  abroad  as  to  the  increase  in 
value  of  manure  arising  from  the  use  of  linseed 
cake :  it  was  true  that  the  advantage  in  this  respect 
was  great ;  but  the  principal  increase  of  value  derived 
from  using  linseed  cake  was  to  be  found  in  the 
production  of  butchers'  meat.  Thus,  from  what 
had  been  said,  it  would  be  perceived  that  the  value 
of  the  turnip  crop  was  much  greater  than  was 
generally  imagined,  provided  it  was  properly  applied; 
and  it  would  also  be  seen  that  it  was  wasteful  for 
formers  to  let  their  turnip  crops  out  for  sheep  feed- 
ing, &c.,  at  so  low  a  rate  aS  they  usually  did.  With 
regard  to  consuoung  these  turnips  on  the  land,  if 
by  adult  sheep,  all  the  constituent  elements  would 
be  naturally  secreted  in  the  urine  and  dung,  and 
left  on  the  soil  at  the  particuhur  time  of  feeding; 
but  as  the  constituents  were  left  in  a  soluble  state, 
nearly  all  would  be  lost  before  another  crop  was 
sown.  It  would  therefore  be  best  for  the  turnips 
to  be  taken  home  and  consumed  there,  and  the 
manure  derived  from  the  sheep  to  be  afterwards 
applied  to  the  knd.  Another  advantage  from 
taking  the  turnips  home  would  be  that  from  the 
sheep  being  at  rest  in  the  stall  a  large  amount  of 
fat  would  be  procured  from  the  animals  remaining 
still,  and  not  being  exposed  to  the  cold.  He  next 
noticed  the  laws  of  the  materials  which  went  to  the 
formation  of  fat,  and  then  said  that  if  the  turnips 
were  left  in  the  soil  during  the  winter,  when  warm 
weather  commenced  early  the  tops  would  be^n  to 
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grow^  not  from  anything  derived  from  the  soil^  but 
from  what  was  contained  in  the  bulb,  and  this  ren- 
dered the  turnips  much  less  nutritive.  The  quantity 
of  starch  consumed  in  the  growth  of  stems  was  very 
great,  which  was  a  considerable  loss  to  the  fattening 
of  the  animals.  Farmers  ought  not  to  allow  the 
starch  and  sugar  to  be  expended  in  the  growth  of  the 
plants ;  but  it  was  very  important  to  collect  the 
turnips  the  moment  they  arrived  at  complete  growth, 
and  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  lest 
the  growth  of  the  tops  should  consume  the  starch. 
Mr.  Haywood  then  recapitulated  the  heads  of  his 
admirable  lecture,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  if 
his  suggestions  were  carried  out,  there  would  be 
no  more  complaints  about  the  loss  sustained  from 
these  fallow  crops. 

We  understand  that  the  company  present, 
amongst  whom  were  Edward  Jefrcock,E8q.,F.  Dixon, 
Esq.,  Wm.  Fowler,  Esq.,  John  Willis,  Esq.,  Mr.  J. 


Machen,  Mr.  Winks,  Mr.  Fisher  (of  Sheffield),  &«., 
testified  their  obligations  to  the  lecturer  by  moriiig 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Haywood,  for  his  highly 
interesting  lecture ;  and  the  chairman,  in  putting  it 
to  the  meeting,  expressed  his  conviction  that  if  the 
professor's  suggestions  were  adopted,  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  would  have  better  crops  at  less  expense.— 
In  acknowledging  his  thanks,  Mr.  Haywood  said 
that  he  was  sorry  to  observe  a  certain  degree  of 
apathy  as  respected  the  applica^n  of  science  to 
agricultural  operations.  He  was  sure  that  if  farmm 
would  give  themselves  a  little  trouble,  they  would 
soon  see  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  follow- 
ing his  advice }  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  would 
come  forward  at  these  meetings^  and  state  the 
results  of  experunents  they  had  made.^After  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  dub  separated 
at  ten  o'clock. 


INSTRUCTIONS   AND   RECIPES    FOR  THE   USE   OF  INDIAN   CORN. 


The  following  are  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished for  the  Government  at  Dublin,  and  show 
the  various  modes  of  cooking  Indian  com  in 
America  :— 

Method  of  Grinding  Indian  Com, — ^The  grain 
Indian  com  is  sometimes  very  hard,  and  is  caUed 
flint  com,  but  all  the  mill  stones  used  for  grinding 
other  grains  may  be  used  for  Indian  com.  This 
grain  being  larger  than  wheat,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  stones  should  be  kept  wider  apart  and  not 
driven  too  rapidly,  for  when  the  motion  of  the 
stones  is  too  rapid  the  meal  becomes  heated  and 
injured,  and  the  cause  of  injury  to  the  meal  is  its 
being  ground  too  fine — ''  it  kills  or  deadens  the 
meal." 

VARIOUS  MANNERS  OF  U8INO  INDIAN  CORN 
AS  HUMAN  FOOD. 

Suppawn,  or  porridge,  that  is  to  say,  boiling 
milk,  broth,  or  water,  thickened  with  Indian  com 
meal,  in  the  same  way  that  people  in  the  south  of 
England  thicken  them  with  wheat  flour,  and  that 
people  in  the  north  thicken  with  oatmeal.  Put 
into  water,  this  is  a  breakfast,  supper,  or  dinner  for 
little  children;  put  into  milk  or  broth,  it  is  the  same 
for  grown  people.  It  is  excellent  in  all  disorders 
arising  from  bad  digestion.  In  milk  or  broth  it  is 
a  good  strong  meal,  sufiicient  for  a  man  to  work 
upon. 

It  takes  about  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  Indian 
com  flour  to  make  porridge  for  ten  persons,  less 
than  half  a  pound  of  coin  flour  for  a  meal  for  one 
man,  and  a  warm  comfortable  meal  that  fills  and 
strengthens  the  stomach.     Three  pounds  and  a 


half  of  wheaten  flour  would  make  four  pounds  and 
a  half  of  bread,  but  it  would  be  dry  bread,  and 
bread  alone,  and  not  affording  half  the  sustenance 
or  comfort  of  the  porridge. 

Mush, — Put  some  water  or  milk  into  a  pot  and 
bring  it  to  boil,  then  let  the  com  meal  out  of  one 
hand  gently  into  the  milk  or  water,  and  keep  stir* 
ring  with  the  other,  until  you  have  got  it  into  a 
pretty  stiff  state :  after  which  let  it  stand  ten  minutes 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  less,  or  even  only  one 
minute,  and  then  take  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a  dish 
or  bowl.  This  sort  of  half«pudding,  half-porridge, 
you  eat  either  hot  or  cold,  with  a  little  salt  or 
without  it.  It  is  eaten  without  any  liquid  matter, 
but  the  general  way  is  to  have  a  basin  of  milk,  sod 
taking  a  lump  of  the  mush  you  put  it  into  the  milk 
and  eat  the  two  together.  Here  is  an  excellent 
pudding,  whether  eaten  with  milk  or  without  it; 
and  where  there  is  no  milk  it  is  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  bread,  whether  you  take  it  hot  or  cdd. 
It  is  neither  hard  nor  lumpy  when  cold,  but  quite 
light  and  digestible  for  the  most  feeble  stomacha. 
The  Indian  com  flour  is  more  wholesome  than 
wheat  flour  in  all  its  manners  of  cooking.  It  ia  a 
great  convenience  for  the  workman  in  the  fiddthat 
mush  can  be  eaten  cold.  It  is  in  fact,  moist  bread, 
and  habit  soon  makes  it  pleasanter  than  bread. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  all  classes  of  persons,  but 
particularly  for  the  labouier.  He  may  have  bread 
every  day,  and  he  may  have  it  hot  or  eold,  and 
there  is  more  nutrition  in  it  than  you  can  get  oat 
of  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  flour.  It  is  eaten  at 
the  best  tables  in  America  almost  every  day;  \ 
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like  it  hot,  some  cold«  aome  with  milk,  some  to 
slice  it  down  and  eat  it  with  meat ;  some  like  it  hest 
made  with  water,  others  with  milk,  but  all  like  it  in 
one  way  or  another.  Some  put  these  cold  slices  again 
into  the  oven,  and  eat  them  hot,  or  they  might  be 
heated  on  the  griddle.  It  is  believed  in  America 
that  the  Indian  com,  even  used  in  this  one  single 
manner,  does  more  as  food  for  man  than  all  the 
wheat  that  is  grown  in  the  country,  though  the 
flour  from  that  wheat  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Hominy  is  made  of  the  broken  grain,  broken  by 
the  steel  mills  described  above.  It  is  soaked  over 
night  in  warm  water,  changed  in  the  morning  to 
clean  cold  water,  and  boiled  gently  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Warm  it  over  when  cold ;  eat  it  with  milk, 
or  molasses,  or  salt,  or  bacon,  or  alone.  The  weekly 
allowance  to  a  working  man  is  ten  pounds  of  the 
flint  com,  or  twelve  pounds  of  the  golden  com. 
Judge  what  a  nutritious  food  this  must  be,  for 
twelve  pounds  of  it  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
working  man  seven  days. 

Samp,  though  not  in  such  common  use  as  por- 
ridge or  mush,  is  very  much  used.  The  husk  or 
skin  of  the  com  is  scalded  off,  or  dipped  in  hot  lye, 
or  beaten  off  as  we  do  the  skin  of  oats.  This  is  put 
into  a  pot  with  pork  or  fat,  and  boiled  just  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  people  in  the  country  make 
pease  porridge,  but  the  samp  is  more  wholesome 
and  more  nutritious. 

Wheaten  bread  with  one-third  Indian  com  meal, 
is  decidedly  improved  by  it,  and  is  preferred  at  all 
the  tables  of  the  first  American  families.  It  acquires 
by  this  addition  a  sweetness  in  flavour  and  a  fresh- 
ness that  we  in  vain  look  for  in  bread  made  entirely 
of  wheat. 

Indian  Com  and  Wheat  Flour  Bread, — ^Take  one 
quart  of  corn  meal  and  a  little  salt,  and  one  quart 
of  boiling  water.  Wet  the  meal,  let  it  stand  until 
it  be  blood-warm,  then  add  two  quarts  of  wheat 
flour  and  a  half  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  let  it  rise.  This 
quantity  will  make  two  loaves.  Bake  it  one  hour 
and  a  half. 

Brown  Bread.^  Take  one  quart  and  a  pint  of 
Indian  meal,  one  quart  and  a  pint  of  rye  flour,  and 
a  little  salt.  Mix  well  together ;  then  take  half  a 
pint  of  yeast,  a  quart  and  half  a  pint  of  blood- warm 
water,  aud  let  it  rise ;  Bake  it  in  an  iron  stand  in 
the  oven  all  night. 

Rye  and  Indian  Com  Bread  another  way.  Scald 
three  pints  Indian  meal  in  boiling  water,  one  quart 
rye  meal,  a  little  molasses,  salt,  scalded  altogether, 
not  to  be  made  stiff:  yeast  put  in  when  cold. 

7b  make  an  Indian  Meal  Pudding,  About  four 
table  spoonfuls  of  Indian  meal,  a  pint  of  milk,  one 
egg,  and  two  full  teble-spoonfuls  of  treacle,  mixed 


wdl  together,  pat  into  a  baim  tied  down,  and 
bmled  an  hour. 

Indian  Cake,  or  Bannock,  This,  as  prepared  in 
America,  is  cheap  and  very  nice  food.  Take  one 
quart  of  Indian  meal,  dressed  or  sifted,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  treacle  or  molasses,  two  tea-spoonfuls 
of  salt,  a  bit  of  "  shortening"  (butter  or  lard)  half 
as  big  as  a  hen's  egg,  stirred  together ;  make  it 
pretty  moist  with  scalding  water,  put  it  into  a  well 
greased  pan,  smooth  over  the  surface  with  a  spoon, 
and  bake  it  brown  on  both  sides  before  a  quick 
fire.  A  little  stewed  pumpkin,  scalded  mth  the 
meal,  improves  the  cake.  Bannock,  split  and 
dipped  in  butter,  makes  very  nice  toast. 

Indian  Com,  or  Maize  Puddiny,  baked.  Scald 
a  quart  of  milk  (skimmed  milk  will  do),  and  stir  in 
seven  table-spoonfolls  of  sifted  Indian  meal,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  a  teacup  full  of  molasses  or  treacle, 
or  coarse  moist  sugar,  and  a  table-spoonful  of 
powdered  ginger  or  sifted  cinnamon :  bake  three  or 
foiur  hours.  If  whey  is  wanted,  pour  in  a  little  cold 
milk  after  it  is  all  mixed. 

Boiled  Maize  Pudding,  Stir  Indian  meal  and 
warm  milk  together  '*  pretty  stiff; "  a  little jalt  and 
two  or  three  '*  great  spoonfuls"  of  molasses  added ; 
also  a  spoonful  of  ginger,  or  any  other  spice  that 
may  be  preferred.  Boil  it  in  a  tight-covered  pan, 
or  in  a  very  thick  cloth ;  if  the  water  get  in,  it  will 
ruin  it.  Leave  plenty  of  room,  for  Indian  meal 
swells  very  much.  The  milk  with  which  it  is 
mixed  should  be  merely  warmed ;  if  it  be  scalding 
hot  the  pudding  will  break  to  pieces.  Some  chop 
suet  very  fine,  and  warm  in  the  milk ;  others  warm 
thin  slices  of  apple  to  be  stirred  in  the  pudding. 
Water  will  answer  instead  of  milk. 

Rye  and  Indian  Bread,  There  are  many  different 
proportions  in  the  mixing  of  this  bread.  Some 
put  one-third  Indian  with  two  of  rye ;  others  like 
one-third  rye  and  two  of  Indian;  others  prefer  it 
half  and  half.  If  you  use  the  largest  proportion 
of  rye  meal,  make  your  dough  stiff,  so  that  it  will 
moi^d  into  loaves ;  when  it  is  two-thirds  Indian,  it 
should  be  softer  and  baked  in  deep  earthera  or  tin 
pans  after  the  following  rules: 

Take  four  quarts  of  sifted  Indian  meal :  put  it 
into  a  glazed  earthern  pan,  sprinkle  over  it  a  table- 
spoonful  of  fine  salti  pour  over  it  about  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water,  stir  and  work  it  till  every  part  of 
the  meal  is  thoroughly  wet :  Indian  meal  absorbs  a 
great  quantity  of  water.  When  it  is  about  milk- 
warm,  work  in  two  quarts  of  rye  meal,  half  a  pint 
of  lively  yeast,  mixed  with  a  pint  of  warm  water; 
add  more  warm  water  if  needed.  Work  the 
mixture  well  with  your  hands ;  it  should  be  stiff, 
but  not  firm  as  flour  dough.  Have  ready  a  hurge, 
deep,  and  well  buttered  pan ;  put  in  the  dough,  and 
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smoothe  the  top  by  putting  your  hand  in  warm 
water^  and  then  patting  down  the  baf.  Set  thia 
to  rise  in  a  warm  place  in  the  winter;  in  the  Bum- 
mer it  should  not  be  put  by  the  fire.  When  it 
begins  to  crack  on  the  top,  which  will  usually  be  in 
about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  put  it  into  a 
well-heated  oven,  and  bake  it  three  or  four  hours. 
It  is  better  to  let  it  stand  in  the  oven  all  night, 
unless  the  weather  is  warm.  Indian  meal  requires 
to  be  well  cooked.  The  loaf  will  weigh  between 
seven  and  eight  pounds. 

There  is  another  mode  which  many  persons  think 
preferable.  Scald  a  quart  of  rye  and  another  of 
Indian  meal  ^th  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water. 
Boil  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt  in  a  pint  and  a-half  of 
milk,  mix  the  rye  and  Indian  meal  together,  and 
pour  the  milk  over  them :  add  half  a  pint  of  fresh 
yeast,  but  not  before  the  meal  is  cooling.  The 
mixture  must  be  well  kneaded  and  placed  in  a  deep 
pan  by  the  fire  to  rise.  When  it  has  risen  suffi- 
ciently, take  it  out  of  the  pan,  make  it  into  any 
shape  you  like,  and  put  it  into  an  oven  well  heated 
If  the  fire  is  too  brisk,  the  crust  will  brown  and  the 
inside  remain  heavy.  It  should  bake  from  two  to 
three  hours. 

To  make  excellent  Bread  without  Yeast,  Scald 
about  two  handfuls  of  Indian  meal,  into  which  put 
a  littie  salt,  and  as  much  cold  water  as  will  make  it 
rather  warmer  than  new  milk;  then  stir  in  wheat 
flour,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  family  pudding,  and 
set  it  down  by  the  fire  to  rise.  In  about  half  an 
hour  it  generally  grows  thin;  you  may  sprinkle  a 
little  fresh  flour  on  the  top,  and  mind  to  turn  the 
pot  round,  that  it  may  not  bake  to  the  side  of  it. 
In  three  or  four  hours,  if  you  mind  the  above  di- 
rections, it  will  rise  and  ferment  as  if  you  had  set  it 
with  hop  yeast;  when  it  does,  make  up  in  soft 
dough,  flour  a  pan,  put  in  your  bread,  and  set  it 
before  the  fire,  covered  up,  turn  it  round  to  make 
it  equally  warm,  and  in  about  an  hour  it  will  be 
light  enough  to  bake.  It  suits  best  to  bake  it  in  a 
Dutch  oven,  as  it  should  be  put  into  the  oven  as 
soon  as  it  is  light. 

Hasty  Pudding,  Boil  water,  a  quart,  three  pints, 
or  two  quarts,  according  to  the  size  of  your  family ; 
sift  your  meal,  stir  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of  it 
thoroughly  into  a  bowl  of  water ;  when  the  water 
in  the  kettle  boils,  pour  into  it  the  contents  of  the 
bowl,  stir  up  well  and  let  it  boil  up  thick,  put  in 
salt  to  suit  your  own  taste,  then  stand  over  the 
kettie,  and  sprinkle  in  meal,  handful  after  handful, 
stirring  it  very  thoroughly  all  the  time,  and  letting 
it  boil  between  whiles.  When  it  is  so  thick  that 
you  stir  it  with  difficulty,  it  is  about  right.  It  takes 
about  half  an  hour's  cooking.  Eat  it  mih  milk  or 
molasses.  Either  Indian  meal  or  rye  meal  may  be 
*ued.    If  the  system  it  in  a  restricted  state,  nothing 


can  be  better  than  rye,  hasty  pudding  and  West 
India  molasses.  This  diet  would  save  many  a  one 
the  horrors  of  dyspepsia. 

Be  careful  to  observe  that  Indian  com  in  all  its 
preparations  requires  thorough  cooking.  If  not 
sufficiently  boiled  or  baked  it  loses  its  flavour  and 
becomes  indigestible. 

The  following  recipes  are  extracted  from  Dr. 
Bartiett's  admirable  pamphlet : — 

Griddle  Cakes,  Use  milk  altogether  and  no 
water.  Two  eggs  yellow  and  white  to  be  allowed 
for  a  pint  of  com  meal,  the  milk  to  be  a  little 
warmeid,  and  the  whole  to  be  weU  beaten  up  with  a 
spoon.  There  must  be  milk  enough  used  to  make  the 
whole  so  liquid  that  it  will  pour  out  of  the  saucepan 
on  the  griddle,  one  spoonful  of  wheat  flour  and 
lard  (pure  butter  is  better)  the  size  of  a  walnut. 

The  griddle  is  a  flat  round  iron  concern,  standing 
on  three  legs,  and  of  any  size ;  it  must  be  mad€ 
not  very  hot,  as  it  would  then  bum  the  cakes,  and 
it  must  be  well  cleaned  and  greased  while  warm, 
that  it  may  be  perfectiy  smooth,  so  that  the  cakes 
may  be  easily  turned,  that  they  maybe  done  brown 
(not  burnt)  on  both  sides;  to  promote  their  turning 
easily,  is  the  object  of  adding  ^he  whealen  flour. 
The  dough,  or  rather  the  batter,  must  be  well  beat 
up,  and  prepared  directly  before  h&ng  cooked, 
though  it  might  set  an  hour,  but  it  would  not  bear 
to  be  mixed  over  night.  The  cakes  are  usually 
poured  on,  until  they  spread  on  the  griddle  to  the 
size  of  the  bottom  of  a  breakfast  plate. 

Egg  Pone.  Three  eggs  to  a  quart  of  meal,  no 
wheat  flour,  to  be  made  also  with  milk,  as  water 
would  make  it  heavy,  a  spoonful  of  butter,  all  well 
beaten  together,  and  made  up  of  a  consistence 
thicker  than  the  cakes,  too  thick  to  pour  out,  but 
just  thick  enough  to  require  to  be  taken  up  with  a 
spoon  :  may  be  baked  like  cakes,  inunediately  after 
being  mixed,  must  be  baked  in  a  tin  pan,  which 
must  be  placed  in  a  Dutch-oven,  not  too  hot  at  first, 
but  the  fire  under  it  to  be  increased.  The  object 
is  to  have  it  begin  to  bake  at  the  bottom,  when  it 
will  rise  in  the  process  of  baking,  become  brown  on 
the  top,  and  when  put  on  the  table  and  cut,  resem- 
ble what  we  call  pound  cake.  Salt,  of  course,  add 
as  usual  to  your  taste  in  both  cases. 

Indian  Meal  Breakfast  Cakes,  Pour  boiling 
water  into  a  quart  of  com  meal ;  stir  it  until  it  is 
wet;  then  add  two  well  beaten  eggs,  and  milk 
enough  to  make  it  a  thick  batter;  measure  a  small 
tea-spoonful  of  dry  saleratus,  and  dissolve  it  into 
some  warm  water,  and  put  it  into  the  batter  with  a 
small  quantity  of  salt;  butter  square  tin  pans,  fiD 
them  two-thirds  full,  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven ; 
when  done  cut  it  in  squares,  and  serve  hot 

Indian  Muffins,  Pour  boiling  water  into  a 
quart  of  corn  meal,  stir  it  wel^  kt  it  be  |i  tfajd^ 
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batter ;  when  it  is  cooled  a  little,  add  to  it  a  table- 
spoonfdl  of  yeast,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt ;  set  it  in  a  warm  place  to  rise  for  two 
hours ;  then  butter  square  tin  pans,  two-thirds  fill 
them,  and  bake  it  in  a  quick  oven ;  when  done 
serve  hot  or  cut  in  squares,  or  bake  as  wheat 
muffins. 

Johnny  Cake,  It  is  prepared  from  the  com  meal 
scalded  and  the  dough  rolled  or  pressed  out  to  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  is  cooked  one  side  at  a  time 
in  front  of  the  fire,  after  being  put  on  a  board,  sheet 
of  tin,  or  phite,  or  any  other  material  of  suitable 
sliape. 

Ash  Cake,  is  prepared  from  the  Indian  meal 
dough  made  as  above,  and  is  cooked  as  follows : — 
Make  a  bed  by  scraping  away  the  ashes  on  all  sides, 
roll  the  dough  after  being  made  into  form,  between 
two  cabbage  leaves,  place  it  in  the  bed,  and  cover 
it  up  with  the  previously  removed  ashes  and  embers. 
A  little  practice  will  determine  the  length  of  time 
requisite  for  cooking.  The  process  resembles  that 
of  roasting  potatoes. 

Com  Cup  Cake,  Take  two  cups  of  com  meal 
and  one  of  wheat  flour,  or  in  that  proportion,  make 
them  into  a  thin  batter  with  milk  and  eggs,  and 
cook  them  on  a  griddle. 

Hoe  Cake  is  prepared  by  wetting  up  corn  meal 
with  boiling  water.  Lb  made  into  a  cake  and  cooked 
in  front  of  the  fire  on  a  board  or  plate.  This  re- 
sembles the  johnny  cake. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding,  One  quart  of  milk 
boiled,  stir  in  seven  spoonfuls  of  meal  while  it  is 
boiling  hot,  mix  it  quite  thin,  when  it  is  moderately 
warm  add  molasses,  a  little  ginger  and  salt,  four 
eggs,  a  lump  of  butter  the  sice  of  an  egg. 

Boiled  Indian  Pudding,  One  tea-cup  of  moksses, 
one  piece  of  suet  the  size  of  two  eggs,  chopped  fine, 
three  spoonfuls  of  meal,  scald  the  meal  with  boil- 
ing water  or  milk,  mix  it  quite  thin,  when  it  is 
nearly  cold  add  four  eggs  well  beaten.  It  requires 
three  hours  boiling  in  a  strong  cloth. 

Indian  Oruel,  To  one  quart  of  boiling  water, 
stir  in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  Indian  meal,  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  water,  boil  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
add  a  litUe  salt. 


In  conclusion,  it  will  be  found  on  trial  that  every- 
thing which  can  be  made  with  wheaten  flour  may  be 
made  with  Indian  com  meal,  and  that  the  latter  is 
more  wholesome  and  more  nutritious. 

The  following  are  recipes  and  instmctions  which 
are  at  the  present  time  extensively  used,  and  with 
great  advantage  and  economy,  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  of  Carlisle,  and  were  furnished  to 
us  by  Mr.  Jonathan  D.  Carr,  of  that  town. 

Plain-boiled  Hominy,  or  Indian  Com  Shelled, 
Tie  one  pound  of  crushed  hominy  in  a  cloth, 
allowing  plenty  of  room  to  swell,  and  boil  three 
hoiuv.  Tliis  pudding  may  be  eaten  with  sugar  and 
melted  butter  or  treacle  sauce.  One  pound  of 
hominy  will  make  a  pudding  sufficient  as  a  meal, 
for  five  or  six  persons,  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than 
2d.  when  Indian  com  is  selling  from  568.  to  60s. 
per  quarter. 

Hominy  Milk,  Soak  half  a  pound  of  cmshed 
hominy  in  water  twelve  hours,  and  then  boil  it  in 
milk  over  a  sbw  fire  two  hours.  It  must  be  about 
the  consistence  of  rice  milk  when  brought  to  table. 

Rich  Hominy  Pudding,  Mix  the  hominy,  which 
has  been  previously  boiled,  either  in  milk  or  water, 
with  eggs,  a  little  sugar  and  nutmeg,  a  Httle  suet, 
and  with  or  without  currants  and  raisins,  as  pre- 
ferred. Tie  up  in  a  basin,  and  boil  two  hours. 
It  is  excellent,  either  boiled  or  baked. 

Pancakes,  Take  a  pint  of  flour,  one  egg  beaten 
light,  a  pint  of  milk  and  a  little  salt.  Stir  all  well 
together,  and  bake  on  a  hot  gridiron  in  small  cakes. 
Butter  and  send  them  up  hot. 

Indian  Flour  Pudding,  Mix  a  pint  of  flour  with 
a  qr.  of  a  lb.  of  fine  shred  suet,  stir  into  it  a  quart 
of  boiling  milk ;  when  cool  stir  into  it  six  beaten  eggs, 
a  little  nutmeg,  lemon,  and  half-pint  of  treacle;  tie 
in  a  doth  that  has  been  dipped  in  boiling  water ; 
boU  four  hours,  and  eat  hot  with  treacle  sauce  or 
butter. 

To  prepare  hominy  as  a  vegetable,'^boiI  whole 
hominy  in  plenty  of  water  four  hours,  and  strain 
it  through  a  colander  for  the  table.  This  is  a 
beautiful  looking  dish,  and  forms  an  excellent 
substitute  for  potatoes. 

Equal  parts  of  Indian  and  English  flour  make 
excellent  household  bread  and  cakes. 


WAKEHELD    FARMERS'   CLUB.— REPORT    FOR  THE   YEAR  1846. 


The  Wakefield  Farmers'  Club  has  now  been 
in  existence  for  five  years,  and  your  committee 
have;  great  pleasure  in  having  to  report  to 
its  members  generally  that  it  continues  to  receive 
that  pecuniary  support  which  they  deem  it  eminently 
to  desenre,  The  o^ectof  the  diib  being  to  promote 


and  encourage  the  strenuous  efforts  of  its  members, 
and  of  agriculturists  generaUy,  to  increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  by  the  plentiful  supply  of 
human  sustenance,  may,  in  the  most  extended 
sense  of  the  word,  be  considered  as  patriotic;  and 
your  convnittee  therefore  conceive  the  society  to  be 
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most  peculiarly  worthy  of  the  continued  support  of  I 
its  members,  not  merely  by  pecuniary  contribution,  - 
but  by  each  endeavouring,  as  much  as  lies  in  his 
power,  to  diffuse  good,  sound,  and  practical  in- 
formation on  any  subject  connected  with  agricul- 
ture ;  if  not  by  actually  introducing  subjects  for 
consideration,  at  least  by  attending  the  monthly 
meetings,  and  joining  in  the  discussions  which  na- 
turally arise,  on  any  proposed  subject,  when  a 
company  of  intelligent  individuals  assemble  together 
for  their  mental  improvement  and  advantage.  It 
was  an  observation  of  that  celebrated  divine  and 
philosopher.  Dr.  Paley,  that '  he  made  a  point  of 
entering  into  conversation  with  every  person  with 
whom  he  might  accidentally  be  thrown  into  com- 
pany ;  and  that  he  never  met  with  any  individual, 
however  unlearned  or  obtuse  he  might  be,  who 
could  not  give  him  information  on  one  subject  or 
another,  of  which  he  was  not  previously  aware. 
Surely  this  may  be  considered  as  encouraging  and 
gratifying  both  to  the  contributor  and  the  recipient : 
to  the  one  on  the  pleasure  of  being  the  means  of 
impardng  information;  and  to  the  other  in  the 
proAt  of  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge.  And 
applying  this  remark  to  the  proceedings  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  Wakefield  Farmers'  Club,  your 
committee  trust  that  it  may  act  beneficially,  in 
causing  more  numerous  meetings  of  members  than 
have  hitherto  taken  place.  That  the  meeting  to- 
gether of  individuals  to  interchange  their  ideas, 
and  to  communicate  their  experience,  on  any  given 
topic,  must  be  eminently  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  dound  information,  there  can  be  n6  doubt ;  and 
in  the  present  times,  when  the  country  is  sufiTering 
from  a  scarcity  of  food  for  the  people,  producing  in 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  most  lamentable 
distress,  it  seems  peculiarly  the  duty  of  each  farmer 
(to  whose  labours  the  country  must  look  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  himian  sustenance)  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  in  urging  forward  improvements, 
and  both  by  precept  and  example,  attempting 
to  create  increased  productiveness  in  the  soil  of 
our  native  land.  One  great  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  desideratum  is  the  difiusion  of  agricidtural 
knowledge,  practical  and  scientific ;  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Farmers'  Clubs,  where  various  sub- 
jects connected  with  agriculture,  and  the  means  of 
insuring  the  economical  production  of  food,  are 
freely  and  fully  discussed,  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  committee,  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
methods  of  bringing  about  this  praiseworthy 
object. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  editor  of  the  Gar' 
deneri'  Chronicle  and  Agricidtyral  Gazette,  in  a 
late  number  of  that  most  useful  journal,  applying 
his  observation  not  indeed  to  farmers'  clubs,  though 
equally  applicable  to  them,  that  **  nothing  can  be 


more  instructive  than  the  comparison  which  van 
of  its  own  accord  between  the  views  which  suggest 
themselves  to  minds  regarding  the  same  subject 
from  different  points  of  yiew :  and  if  it  be  true  that 
discussion  is  the  many-meshed  net  that  fishes  op 
truth,  let  it  lie  ever  so  deep  in  that  damp  hiding- 
place  which  Democritus  assigns  to  it,  namelj,  tbr 
bottom  of  a  well,  the  science  of  agriculture  bids 
fair  to  derive  no  trifling  illumination  firom  the  rayi 
that  dawn  upon  it  from  so  many  quarters."  It  bu 
pleased  Divine  Providence,  during  the  last  two 
years,  but  particularly  during  the  year  just  clo«ed. 
to  visit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (the  latter  es- 
pecially) with  a  lamentable  disease  In  the  potato- 
that  most  valuable  resource  of  a  poor  man— and 
there  probably  never  was  a  time  when  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  the  agricultural  body  wen 
more  needed,  or  more  loudly  called  for.  Let  oa 
then  he  up  and  doing,  and  strive  to  our  utmost  to 
compensate  for  the  present  scarcity,  not  only  by 
endeavouring  to  obtun  increased  pooduction,  bot 
by  devoting  part  of  our  land  to  such  crops  as  cam 
early  to  maturity,  and  which  may  at  the  tame  time 
be  available  as  food  for  man,  thus  verifying  the 
Latin  proverb—"  Bie  dot  qm  eito  dot,**  that  la, 
"  he  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly."  A  lapse  of 
six  months,  at  the  very  least,  must  take  plice 
before  any  new  com  can  be  produced  at  market; 
and  if  any  other  crops,  suitable  for  human  susten- 
ance, could  be  introduced,  which  would  arrive  at 
maturity  even  a  month  earlier,  the  boon  to  tb« 
country  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  Your  com- 
mittee cannot  but  hope  that  some  member  of  tbe 
club  will  bring  forward  this  subject  at  the  earlif^t 
opportunity  ;  or,  as  no  time  should  be  lost,  throv 
out  some  suggestion  at  the  present  meeting,  f^ 
urgent  is  the  case.  It  is  a  trite,  though  true  avM> 
that  *'  good  comes  out  of  evil,"  although  much  in- 
dividual sufiTering  must  unavoidably  take  plsff 
during  the  process ;  and  your  committee  arc  williojj 
to  hope  that  this  law  may,  in  the  present  nte,  ht 
verified,  in  rousing  the  sluggish  to  permaofnt 
exertion— stimulating  the  already  industrious  t> 
still  more  strenuous  endeavour,  and  inducing  tho^ 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  are  more  ex- 
tensive, to  communicate,  out  of  their  store,  to  tho* 
who  have  not  been  so  highly  favoured.  The  erts 
of  the  whole  country  are  upon  the  farmer,  and  \^^ 
to  him  for  the  necessary  supply  of  food.  Let  bin 
then  view  the  occupation  of  land  as  a  trust  coin- 
mitted  to  his  charge,  not  for  his  own  emolnmeci 
only,  but  "for  the  public  weal.  Let  him  endearoor 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  fulfil  that  tntft 
conscientiously  and  vigorously ;  and  he  may  i^< 
assured  that,  in  obedience  to  a  wise  and  benefice' 
law,  whatever  exertions  he  makes  for  his  o«^ 
benefit,  in  tbe  high  cultivation  of  his  hm,  ^ 
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ultimately  likewise  confer  a  benefit  on  bis  fellow* 
men.  He  has  no  churlish,  unwilling,  or  ungrateful 
coadjutor  to  deal  with  in  the  soil,  but  one  which 
will  amply  repay  him  for  any  kindness  and  atten- 
tion that  he  may  bestow,  and  will  cheerfully  and 
abundantly  yield  her  increase,  when  treated  kindly 
and  liberally. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  very  important 
legislative  enactments  have  taken  place  with  regard 
to  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce  from 
abroad.  Whether  these  alterations  were  politic  or 
otherwise,  or  will  eventually  prove  detrimental  to 
the  agriculturist,  your  committee  will  not  endanger 
the  unanimity  and  peace  of  the  meeting  by  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion,  well  knowing  that  strong 
feelings  are  entertained  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  are  all  well  aware,  however,  that  with  a 
population  computed  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
300,000  in  each  year,  increased  supplies  of  food 
must  be  absolutely  necessary ;  and  as  it  is  stated 
that  each  individual  consumes  equal  to  about  one 
quarter  of  com  per  annum,  the  required  increase  of 
production,  each  year  is  equal  to  the  yield  of  about 
70,000  acres  of  land ;  that  is,  W6  must,  in  order 
adequately  to  feed  our  population,  either  bring  into 
cultivation,  each  year,  70,000  additional  acres ;  or> 
each  year  render  the  land  already  under  cultivation 
so  much  the  more  productive^  It  may  then  Well 
be  said  that  the  agriculturist  is  a  public  character ; 
and  with  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  it  may 
also  with  apparent  justice  be  said,  that  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  demand  that  every  efibrt 
shall  be  made  by  him  to  tneet  the  requirements  and 
wants  of  the  people ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a 
ready  market  is  insured  for  the  increased  produce 
by  the  increased  number  of  mouths  to  consume  it. 

The  life  of  the  farmer  is  truly  a  life  of  continued 
efibrt  and  anxiety,  as  each  revolving  season  has  its 
appropriate  work  of  requirement;  no  sooner  one 
crop  being  gathered  in  than  the  preparation  for  a 
succeeding  one  comineoces ;  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  no  calling  is  each  well-directed  and  ju- 
dicious effort  more  sure  of  meeting  with  an 
ample  reward.  During  the  past  year,  the  question 
of  tenant-right  has  been  extensively  mooted  and 
much  discussed  in  the  farmers'  clubs  in  the  South 
of  England,  and  your  secretary  has  received  letters 
from  the  leaders  in  that  movement,  urging  the  con- 
sideration of  that  question  by  the  Wakefield 
Farmers'  Club,  and  requesting  the  co-operation  of 
its  members,  in  attempting  to  bring  about  a  more 
equitable  adjustment  of  the  relative  position  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  In  reply,  your  secretary  for- 
warded a  report  of  the  transactions  of  the  club  for 
the  year  1845,  directing  attention  to  the  proceed- 
ings and  diecassions  which  Uxk  place  on  the 
reading  of  Mr»  Stringer'ft  {mper  oA  the  saliject  of 


leasee  and  com  rents  i  and  he  at  the  same  time 
stated  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  tenant 
already  enjoys  many  of  the  rights  and  privileges  for 
which  our  brethren  in  the  South  are  contending; 
but  that  the  subject  of  leases,  with  equitable  clauses, 
is  still  one  which  extremely  interested  the  members 
of  the  club. 

The  dommunicatiokis  At  th«  monthly  meetings 
during;  the  past  year  have  been  seven  in  number, 
the  discussions  Upon  two  of  which  occupied  the 
members  each  during  two  meetings.  The  subjects 
brought  forward,  and  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
dose  of  the  discussions,  will  appear  in  the  detailed 
report  of  the  monthly  proceedings. 

The  tune  having  now  arrived  when  the  com* 
mittee  must  resign  their  trudt  into  your  hands, 
they  cannot  retire  without  offering  their  sincere 
congratulations  to  th6  members  of  the  club  gene* 
rally,  upon  the  very  prosperous  position  in  which 
it  now  stands ;  and  they  trust  that,  in  proportion 
as  it  possesses  the  means  of  usefulness,  in  the  im- 
proving state  of  its  finances,  so  it  may  each  year 
become  more  and  more  the  vehicle  through  which 
is  extended  good,  sound,  and  practical  information, 
on  every  subject  htiving  a  tendency  to  encourage 
good  httsbaiidrys  and  that  all  y/iho  have  been 
hitherto,  and  may  in  future  time  be,  benefited  by 
the  pemsal  of  th^  books  iu  its  library,  or  by  at* 
tetldan^  at  ita  i&i^&thly  discussiona,  may  join  in 
hearty  wishes  fbr  increasing  prosperity  to  '*  The 
Wakefield  Fteners'  Club." 

MOirTHLT  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  WAKEFIELD 
FARMBHa'  CLUB  DURING  THE  YEAR  1846. 

January  20th,  1847*  The  general  annual  meet* 
ing  took  place,  when  the  members  and  their  Mends 
dined  together  in  the  Saloon  of  the  Ck)m  Exchange, 
Wakefield,  to  the  number  of  sixty-four»  at  which 
meeting  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
chosen ;  and  a  silver  tea-a«Tioe  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  the  honorary  secretary,  as  a 
testimonial  for  his  services  during  the  past  four 
years. 

February  13th,  1846.  Mr.  Briggs  introduced 
the  subject  for  discussion : — ''  On  tiie  amount  of 
capital  per  acre  necessary  for  a  tenant  or  occupier 
of  land  to  possess,  in  order  to  secure  the  proper 
cultivation  of  his  farm,*'  which  he  commenced  by 
observing  that  he  considered  the  subject  as  one  of 
national  and  vital  importance,  inasmuch  as  our 
population  is  annually  increasing  by  300,000  in- 
dividuals, who  have  to  be  provided  with  food;  and 
as  the  quantity  of  land  cannot  be  increased,  there- 
fore increased  production  must  be  looked  to  for 
supplying  that  desideratum,  which  increased  home 
production  he  greatiy  preferred  to  import  from 
abroad,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  by  the 
proper  and  judicious  expenditure  and  application 
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of  capital  to  agriculture,  the  amount  of  production 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might  be  so  increased, 
and  the  cost  of  food  so  reduced,  as  successfully  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner,  should  the  measures 
then  proposed  in  parliament  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portation of  com,  be  carried  into  effect.  He  sidd 
that  he  considered  every  one  who  by  proper  cul- 
tivation increased  the  food  of  the  country,  as  a 
national  beneHactor;  and  on  the  contrary,  he 
viewed  the  occupation  of  land  by  any  one  who 
either  would  not  or  could  not  improve  its  produc- 
tiveness, as  a  national  misfortune.  But  this  im- 
provement, he  stated,  could  not  be  brought  about 
without  the  expenditure  of  capital,  and  the  question 
therefore  arose — ^What  amount  of  capital  is  requi- 
site to  insure  proper  cultivation?  Opinions  on 
this  head  vary  from  &l,  per  acre  up  to  10/.,  122.,  or 
even  15/.  per  acre;  but  the  precise  minimum 
amount  per  acre  must  of  course  differ  according  to 
whether  the  occupation  be  more  or  less  a  graEing 
farm,  and  in  a  great  degree  also  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  mode  of  cropping. 
As  an  example,  Mr.  B.  instanced  a  farm  of  medium 
quality  of  land,  already  drained,  and  conducted  on 
the  common  rotation  of  cropping,  say  160  acres  in 
extent,  one-fourth,  or  40  acres,  being  in  permanent 
grass,  and  the  remuning  three-fourths,  or  120 
acres,  being  arable,  and  cultivated  on  the  four- 
course  system,  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and 
wheat,  30  acres  of  each  per  annum.  In  the  first 
place  the  occupier,  on  entry,  would  have  to  pay  a 
valuation  to  the  outgoing  tenant,  which,  accordhig 
to  the  custom  of  this  part  of  the  country,  he  esti- 
mated, would  amount  to  at  least  3/.  per  acre;  as 
follows : — 

£    6.  d. 

30  acres,  turnip  fallow,  once  ploughed, 
performed  by  previous  occupier,  at 
88 12     0    0 

30  acres  barley,  after  turnips  (drawn), 
half  manure  and  tillage,  say — 

£    8.  d. 
3  dressings,  at  1 2s.  each, 

or  368.  per  acre 54    0    0 

Lime,  3  dozens  per  acre,  at 

12s.,  or  36s.  per  acre. .    54 
Manure,  10  loaos  per  acre, 

at  78.,  or  708.  per  acre .  105 
Bones,  1  quarter  per  acre, 

at  168 24 


0    0 


0    0 


0    0 


One-half 237    0    0  118  10    0 

30  acres  clover,  seeds  and 

sowing,  at  128.  per  acre    18    0    0 
One-fourth  of  tillages  of 
the    turnip   crop,    two 
years  previous,  as  before    59    5    0 

77    6    0 


30  acres  wheat,  say  to  yield 
9  loads  per  acre,  or  270 

loads,  at  20b 270    0    0 

Deduct  rent,  taxes,  and 
tythes,  508.  per  acre .  •  •    75    0    0 


195    0    0 


20  acres  pasture,  no  tiUsffe 

20  do.  meadow,  half  of  ten  loads  of 
manure  per  acre,  at  78.,  or  358.  per 

acre • •    35    0    0 

Sundrymanureontheprem]Be8,8ay.    50    0    o 

160  A.  Total  valuation.... 487  15    0 

Mr.  B.  considered  this  a  low  estimate,  as  when 
he  entered  upon  the  Flockton  Hall  Farm,  tiie 
valuation  for  crops  and  tillages  only,  on  122  acres, 
was  578^,  or  4/.  148.  9d.  per  acre ;  and  on  Kirkby 
Farm,  67  acres,  which  was  much  dilapidated  and 
worn  out,  it  was  208/.,  or  3/.  58.  per  acre. 

Next  comes  his  live  and  dead  stock,  wliich  Mr. 
B.  estimated  as  follows : — 

Live  Stock. 

£  8.  £ 

4  horses    « at  25  0  each  . .  100 

1  pony • „    5  0    „     . .  5 

3  milking  cows „  15  0    „  . .  45 

8  heifers  or  steers „  10  0    „  ..  80 

8  calves,  average „    5  0    „  . .  40 

608heep „    2  2    „  ••  126 

4  pigs. „    3  0,,  ..  12 

408 
Dead  Stock.  £    s. 

Thrashmg  machine  and  dressing  machine. .  7o  o 

3  one-horse  carts,  at  8/ 24  o 

2  two-horse  do.,  at  12/. 24  0 

1  waggon •• 18  0 

4  ploughs,  at  3/ 12  0 

1  doulue  mould-board  ^oi]^h • 3  10 

4  sets  of  harrows,  heavy  and  light,  at  2/.  lOs.  10  0 

1  drag  or  scuffler,  8/.    1  presser,  4/ 12  0 

1  heavy  roller,  5/.    I  light  do.  3/. 8  o 

1   straw-cutter,  2/.   lOs.     1  turnip-cutter, 

2/.  10s 5  0 

Cart  and  plough  geers,  saddle,  bridle,  and 

halters    25  0 

Sacks,  2/.     Forks   and  shovels,  1/.   lOs. 

Rakes,  &c.  ll,  58 •••••.•••••••  4  IS 

Wheel-barrow8,riddle8,nets,8cythe8,&c.8ay  20  0 

S36     5 

But  before  an  in-conung  tenant  can  convert  any 
produce  into  money,  he  will  have  various  other  de- 
mands  to  meet,  say —  £    s. 

Two-thirds  of  a  year's  rent,  at  308.  per 
acre,  or  240/.  per  annum  ...«.• IGO    o 

Sundry  rates,  assessments,  and  taxes,  say .     20    >' 

Sundry  wages,  average  3  men,  40  weeks, 
at  128.  each,  72/.  Do.  do.  3  women,  40 
weeks,  at  68.  each,  301. •  102    c; 

Keep  of  horses  and  cattle,  over  and  above 
the  produce  of  the  farm,  • 1 1 .  • .  •      50    C 
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Bones  for  turnip  crops,  and  guano,  say  208. 
per  acre 30 

Clover  seed,  30  stone,  at  9s.  6d.,  14/.  58. 
Turnip  seed,  60  lbs.,  at  Is.,  3/ 17 

Barley  seed,  15  qrs.  at  3Ss 27 

Sundry  expenses — ^hedge  wood,  oil,  mar- 
keting, &c.  say    20 


426     5 


Recapitulation, 


Tillages 487 

Live  stock   408 

Dead  do , 236 

Sundry  expenses  and  payments 426 

Capital  required  (being  very  nearly  1 0/. 
per  acre)  1558     5 

Independent  of  household  furniture,  or  any  allow- 
ance for  expenses  of  living,  previous  to  a  return 
being  realized. 

If  a  tenant  enters  upon  a  farm  that  requires 
draining,  which  the  landlord  refuses  to  perform,  or 
where  other  improvements  must  be  made,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  farm  with  success,  of  course  addi- 
tional capital  would  be  required ;  and  when  he  does 
not  possess  the  means  of  incurring  that  necessary 
further  outlay,  Mr.  Briggs  considered  it  in  the  light 
of  a  national  misfortune,  that  such  a  man  should 
be  in  the  occupation  of  the  land.  Capital  laid  out 
in  draining  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  patriotic  mode  of  appro- 
priating it.  For  instance,  supposing  an  occupier  of 
cold,  wet,  and  stiff  land,  should  drain  it  thoroughly, 
say  thirty  inches  deep,  and  five  yards  apart,  at  an 
expense  of  about  7/.  10s.  per  acre,  that  land,  which 
could  with  great  care  and  difiiculty  be  made  to 
produce  only  seven  loads  per  acre,  and  at  great  ex- 
pense, delay,  and  disappointment,  would  afterwards, 
at  considerably  less  cosi,  produce  nine  or  ten  loads 
of  wheat  per  acre,  with  an  increase  of  straw  m  pro- 
portion, and  an  improvement  in  the  other  crops  of 
the  rotation  after  the  same  rate.  In  such  a  case 
Mr.  Briggs  maintained  that  the  capital  expended 
would  yield  an  annual  interest  or  return  of  at  least 
20  per  cent.  To  accomplish  such  an  improvement, 
should  the  landlord  object  to  incur  any  portion  of 
the  expense,  the  tenant  ought  to  possess  at  least 
240/.,  or  1/.  10s.  per  acre  additional.  Land  is  one 
of  the  most  grateful  of  recipients,  and  Mr.  B.  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  by  judicious  expenditure 
of  capital  upon  it,  the  produce  of  the  country  might 
Ktill  be  increased  by  one-half,  and  render  us,  for 
years  to  come,  independent  of  foreign  ud  for  the 
8iii)port  of  our  increasing  population,  and  at  a  price 
lower  than  what  has  prevailed  for  some  time  past ; 
for,  said  he,  let  it  be  considered  that  a  produce  of 
twelve  loads  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  168.  per  load, 
would  pay  the  farmer  as  well  as  eight  loads  at  24s., 


as  the  increase  of  straw,  and  the  saving  in  the  more 
easy  working  of  the  land,  would  pay  fair  interest 
and  remuneration  for  the  outlay  required  to  obtain 
the  increase.    Not  that  all  land  is  capable  of  being 
so  improved;   but  a  great  portion  might:   some 
upon  which  the  crops  might  be  doubled,  and  other 
wet  and  boggy  knd,  upon  which,  by  draining,  a 
threefold  increase  might  be  obtained.    Mr.  B.  con- 
cluded by  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  grateful  nature  of  the  soil  for  all  favours 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  urged  them  to  put  her  to 
the  test  by  vieing  with  each  other  who  can  obtain 
the  greatest  return ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  begged 
them  to  consider  that  she  is  very  churlish  to  those 
who  will  not  seek  and  court  her  favours,  and  that 
if  she  be  slighted,  will  not  only  refuse  her  support, 
but  will  bring  forth  arrant  and  noxious  weeds  to 
render  the  ruin  of  those  who  scorn  her,  still  more 
signal  and  disastrous.    Mr.  Johnson  said  that  as 
to  amount  of  capital  required  by  a  tenant,  much 
would  depend  upon  whether  he  breeds  his  own 
stock  or  buys  it;  that  in  the  former  case  less 
capital  would  be  required  than  in  the  latter;  that 
he  himself  sometimes  has  as  much  as  20/.  per  acre 
invested  in  his  farm ;  and  thought  that  12/.  per  acre 
is  as  little  as  any  occupier  ought  to  possess.    Mr. 
Barratt  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Briggs's- 
estimate  is  rather  too  low,  and  that  12/.  per  acre  is 
little  enough  to  insure  proper  cultivation.    Mr. 
W.  Brown  said  that  valuations  vary  in  different 
localities ;  that  in  some  parts  the  manure  belongs 
to  the  landlord,  and  it  is  not  paid  for  by  the  on- 
coming tenant,  and  in  other  parts  tillages  and  half- 
tillages  are  not  paid  by  the  on-coming  to  the  off- 
going  tenant,  which  materially  reduces  the  amount 
of  capital  required  by  the  farmer ;  that  he  feared 
the  farmers  as  a  body  now  possessed  less  capital 
than  formerly,  chiefly  owing  to  the  alteration  in 
the  currency ;  that  merchants  and  manufacturers 
raise  capital  by  a  system  of  bill-drawing,  which 
does  not  prevail  amongst  agriculturists ;  he  thought 
that  10/.  per  acre  should  be  the  minimum  capital 
possessed  by  a  farmer,  though  he  feared  many  had 
not  near  that  amount  at  command.    Mr.  John 
Wood  thought  that  Mr.  Briggs's  estimate  is  rather 
too  small;  and  said  that  he  has  frequently  valued 
farms  where  the  tillages,  half-tillages,  and  growing 
crops,  independent  of  live  and  dead  stock,  have 
amounted  to  more  than  5/.  per  acre :   he  was  of 
opinion  that  12/.  per  acre  is  as  littie  as  a  tenant 
ought  to  possess ;  and  at  the  same  time  expressed 
a  fear  that  the  contemplated  government  measures 
with  regard  to  thelmportation  of  com  would  check 
improvement.    Mr.  MUlthorp  thought  that  10/.  or 
11/.  per  acre  would  be  sufficient  on  good  drained 
land,  but  that  on  undrained  land  a  tenant  ought  to 
have  at  command  14/.  or  16/.  per  acre.  .  Mr.  John 
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Brown  said  that  the  capital  required  depends  much 
on  the  nature  of  the  land  and  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment; that  it  may  vary  from  101.  to  15^.  per  acre, 
according  to  these  circumstances^  and  that  he  now 
employs  as  much  capital  on  300  acres  ftt  Wrang- 
brook,  as  he  formerly  did  on  600  acres  in  the  East 
Riding.  Messrs*  Charlesworth,  Tweedale,  John 
^  Farrar,  T.  Wordsworth,  and  Shaw,  also  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  expressing  their  opinion  that  it 
is  advisable  for  a  tenant*fiEUrmer  to  possess  a  capital 
of  about  12/.  per  acre  previous  to  entering  upon 
his  land. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  unftnimously 
passed : — '*  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  12/. 
per  acre  is  the  minimum  amount  of  capital  that  a 
inxmer  ought  to  possess  on  entering  upon  a  farm 
in  this  locality  that  has  been  previously  drained ; 
but  that  in  many  cases  even  15/.  per  acre  is  as 
little  as  an  in*coming  tenant  ought  to  have  at  his 
command. 

March  13th. — Mr.  John  Brown  brought  forward, 
according  to  notice,  the  consideration  "  On  the 
best  mode  of  making  and  applying  fold-yard 
manure." 

He  commenced  by  observing  the  immense  im- 
portance to  a  farm  of  making  and  economising 
manure  as  much  as  possible,  and  allowing  nothing 
that  is,  or  may  be  made  valuable  as  a  fertiliser,  to 
be  wasted ;  that  in  the  management  of  a  manure- 
fold,  he  should  say  nothing  against  the  formation 
of  tanks  to  collect  the  liquid,  but  that  he  considered 
them  unnecessary  when  the  centre  of  the  fold  is 
made  about  two  feet  deeper  than  the  othet  parts, 
and  impervious  to  water,  &nd  the  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  yard  efitDCtually  spouted.  By  this 
means  he  maintained  that  all  the  liquid  manure  or 
urine  running  from  the  cow-houses  and  stables 
would  be  absorbed  by  the  litter  in  the  yard,  by 
which  fermentation  and  decay  would  be  much  as- 
sisted, and  the  manure  rendered  rich  and  exceed- 
ingly fertiliting.  He  also  recommended  that  no 
twitch*grass  or  weed  should  be  burnt  on  a  farm, 
but  th&t  all  should  either  be  collected  into  heaps  in 
the  fields  and  left  for  decay,  or  carted  into  the  folds 
to  be  rotted  along  with  the  yard  manure.  In  cor- 
roboration of  his  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  rotted 
twitch-grass  and  weeds,  he  stated  that  he  has  ob- 
tsdned  as  good  turnips  by  the  application  of  that 
description  of  manure,  as  of  fo^d-manure.  He 
deprecated  the  formation  of  manure  heaps  by  the 
sides  of  roads,  as  much  waste  of  valuable  liquid 
which  ooees  out  of  the  manure  is  often  thereby  oc- 
casioned; and  stated  that  he  is  In  the  habit  of 
leading  his  manure  in  summer  from  the  folds,  and 
making  it  into  heaps  in  the  fields  to  which  he  in- 
tends to  apply  it,  at  the  same  time  mixing  gypsum 
with  it,  in  orderto  fix  the  ammoniai  and  afterwards 


covering  the  hills  efi^tually  with  earth  or  sods  from 
the  hedge-bottoms  or  elsewhere.  He  recommends 
the  plan  of  applying  manure  copiously  to  seeds,  or 
sheep-pasture,  in  the  winter,  and  not  afterwards 
manuring,  except  with  bones  for  swedes,  by  which 
means  he  maintained  that  he  had  been  able  to  keep 
two  or  three  sheep  more  per  acre  than  by  the  com- 
mon mode  of  proceeding,  and  his  after  turnips 
were  exceedingly  good.  Manure  partially  decayed, 
he  considered  more  efficacious  than  when  it  is  fully 
rotted;  and  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion  he 
stated  that  on  some  swede  turnips,  his  men,  through 
misunderstanding,  spread  some  fresh  manure  on 
part  of  a  field,  in  winter,  and  the  remainder  was 
made  into  a  heap,  and  used  in  spring;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  former  mode  produced  by  far  the 
better  turnips.  He  deprecated  the  practice  of  turn- 
ing manure.  Mr*  Chamock,  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  him  on  a  former  occasion, 
still  maintained  the  idea  that  all  manure  should  be 
applied  in  a  liquid  state,  and  fully  anticipated  the  day 
when  fold-yard  manure  would  be  so  decayed  and 
reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  as  to  be  dissolved  by 
water,  and  so  applied  to  the  land,  which  he  main- 
tained would  be  the  most  efficacious,  and  eventually 
most  economical  mode.  Mr.  Stringer  agreed  with 
Mr.  Brown  in  opinion  as  to  the  great  benefit  and 
use  of  decayed  twitch  and  weeds,  and  paiticulariy 
recommended  all  buildings  surrounding  a  farm- 
yard or  straw-fold  to  be  spouted,  in  order  to  keep 
the  rain-water  as  much  as  possible  from  the  manure. 
Mr.  E.  Sykes  expressed  surprise  at  Mr.  Brown% 
plan  of  applying  manure  to  sheep  paature,  and  said 
that  he  had  tried  that  mode  of  proceeding,  but  that 
he  had  now  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  reeervinfr 
of  all  manure  for  the  turnip  crop  was  the  most 
effective  and  economicaL  Mr.  T«  Wordevwtii 
much  preferred  well-rotted  manure  to  long  hctec.  i 
Mr.  Charlesworth  also  preferred  rotten  manure.  | 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  gases  which  are  j 
evolved  from  manure,  during  fermentation,  ait 
rather  injurious  than  otherwise  to  vegetation.  He 
said  that  on  preparing  wheat  fellows  he  had  found 
the  practice  of  applying  lime  at  Midsummer,  and 
afterwards  manure  at  Michaelmas,  to  be  emineotlj 
efficacious  in  producing  a  crop*  Mr.  Johnspo 
said  that  he  always  keeps  his  manure  until  it  b  i 
year  old,  and  for  turnips  applies  it  in  winter, 
spreading  it  on  the  surface,  and  ploughing  it  in,  in 
spring.  Mr.  Briggs  said  that  theory  would  kad 
him  to  suppose  that  partially  decayed  or  frvsk 
manure  must  be  more  nutritious  to  vegetation,  antl 
more  durable  in  its  effects,  inasmuch  as  a  gres: 
supply  of  ammonia  must  be  formed  and  dispersed 
during  the  fermentation  and  decay,  and  if  the  ap- 
plication b  dekiyed  until  the  manure  is  qmte  rotted 
this  valuable  fertiliser  is  thereby  lost  to  the  plant. 
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llie  process  of  decay  and  formation  of  ammonia,  he 
conceived,  mast  be  more  economically  conducted  in 
the  soO,  particularly  in  stiff  land,  as  the  effect  must 
be  both  chemically  and  mechanically  good :  first 
in  yielding  to  the  plant  the  ammonia  as  generated ; 
and  secondly,  in  more  effectually  lightening  the  soil. 
He  said  that  Mr.  Brown's  plan  of  manuring  his 
seeds,  in  preference  to  his  turnip  faUow,  was  quite 
new  to  him,  but  thought  it  might  answer  on  light 
land .    He  strongly  recommended  the  application  of 
gypsum,  or  sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acid  to  manure 
heaps  when  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  in  order  to 
fix  and  preserve  the  ammonia  then  generated ;  and 
stated  that  the  loss  of  fertilizing  power  by  omitting 
to  do  so  was  greater  than  any  one  would  at  first 
imagine.    As  an  instance  of  the  superior  effect  of 
fresh  litter  on  the  turnip  crop,  he  mentioned  that 
on  one  occasion,  in  lincolnshire,  when  the  fEumer 
fell  short  of  old  manure,  two  or  three  acres  were 
manured  with  litter  fresh  from  the  stable,  and  the 
turnips  on  that  part  of  the  field  were  not  only 
better,  but  the  after-crop  of  barley  was  also  superior. 
The  following  resolution  was  then  passed: — 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  treatment 
of  manure  recommended  by  Mr.  Brown  is  highly 
judicious,  and  that  on  light  soils  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing  fold-yard  manure  to  the  one   year's  seeds, 
during  winter,  is  preferable  to  applying  it  to  the 
after  turnip  crop." 

April  9th.  —Mr.  Bayldon  brought  forward  the 
subject  for  the  evening's  discussion  by  stating  that 
various  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  most  profitable 
method  of  cultivating  land,  and  the  most  advisable 
system  of  rotation;  but  he  said  he  would  that 
evening  confine  his  observations  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  advisable  and  profitable  to  introduce 
into  the  rotation  a  crop  of  beans,  or  to  omit  that 
crop  altogether,  and  substitute  either  rape  or  seeds. 
With  regard  to  red  clover,  he  conceived  that  it  was 
not  good  policy  to  attempt  to  grow  it  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  eight  or  ten  years,  as  no  doubt 
every  member  then  present  had  experienced  many 
instances  of  its  failure,  if  attempted  during  each 
rotation  of  four  or  five  years.  The  course  which 
he  adopted  he  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 1st,  turnip 
fallow ;  2nd,  barley ;  3rd,  sheep  pasture,  or  seeds 
one  year;  4th,  wheat;  5th,  rape;  6th,  wheat; 
then  7th,  turnip  fallow;  8th,  barley;  9th,  red 
clover ;  10th,  wheat.  Thus  having  red  clover  only 
once  in  ten  years.  The  system  of  growing  beans 
which  he  had  attempted  was  as  follows : — 1st,  tur- 
nip fallow;  2nd,  barley;  3rd,  beans;  4th,  wheat; 
5th,  tumtp  fallow;  6th,  barley;  7th,  red  clover; 
8th,  wheat.  Now,  the  question  he  proposed  to  ask 
at  that  time  was,  which  of  these  two  systems  is  the 
most  profitable?  and -whether  the  wheat  crop  is 
genendly  better  after  beans  or  after  seeds?  sdso. 


after  which  crop  is  the  land  left  in  a  better  state  ? 
From  his  own  experience  he  stated  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  seed  crop  is  the  more  profitable,  and 
that  he  could  obtain  a  better  crop  of  wheat  by  one- 
third  after  seeds  than  after  beans;  and  he  should 
say  that  the  after  condition  of  the  land  is  also  pro- 
portionably  better.  To  illustrate  his  ideas  on  the 
relative  productiveness  of  the  two  systems,  and  the 
proportional  profit  attending  each,  he  exhibited  the 
following  calculations : — 

Smcw,  jper  (KfCt 

£   8.  d.     £    s.  d. 
Value  of  the  crop  of  seeds.  .300 

Deduct  seed 0  10    0      2  10    0 

Crop  of  wheat,  4  qrs.  per 
acre,  at  56s •  • .  — 


Beans,  per  acre, 
£    8 
Value  of  the  crop  of  beans, 

4  *qrs.  at  35s 7    0    0 

£   s.  d. 
Deduct  seed,  four 
bushels,  at    .  •  •  •  1    0    0 
„      Labour  ..126 
„      Reaping..  0  12    0    2  14    6 
Crop  of  wheat,  3  qrs.  56s. . .  — ^ 


11     4    0 


£13  14    0 
d.     £   B.  d. 


;^12  13 
per  acre,  for  the  two 


Leaving  a  balance  of  20s.  6d. 
years,  in  favour  of  the  seeds,  besides  leaving  the 
land,  according  to  his  experience,  in  a  much  better 
and  cleaner  state.  Mr.  W.  Belton  coincided  with 
all  that  Mr.  Bayldon  had  said.  Mr.  Hislop  ob- 
served that  beans  are  not  applicable  to  light  soils, 
and  strongly  recommended  their  omission,  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Bayldon  that  the  wheat  crop  after  seeds 
is  generally  one  quarter  per  acre  more  than  after 
beans.  Mr.  Scarth  said  that  he  preferred  seeds  to 
beans,  as  the  latter  crop,  from  his  experience,  left 
the  land  not  so  clean.  Mr.  Nicholson  gave  the 
sams  opinion,  and  remarked  that  he  had  generally 
obtained  a  better  crop  of  wheat  after  red  clover, 
mown  twice,  than  when  eaten  off  with  sheep.  Mr. 
Stringer  considered  beans  a  hazardous  crop,  par- 
ticularly on  dry  land.  He  thought  that  rape  after 
seeds  was  a  good  plan  on  high  and  dry  land ;  but 
on  low  land,  he  considered  two  years'  seeds  pre- 
ferable. Mr.  Heanly  said  that  on  strong  land 
beans  might  be  advantageously  grown ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  he  preferred  seeds.  Mr.  Charlesworth 
preferred  two  years'  seed.  His  plan  is  to  apply  lime 
in  June  in  the  second  year,  then  has  wheat  for  two 
years,  and  finds  the  second  crop  of  wheat  generally 
the  better.  Mr.  Webb  observed  that  in  the  south 
they  generally  grow  beans  on  land  that  is  in  the 
highest  condition.  Mr.  Johnson  said  that  he  sows 
beans  as  a  fallow  crop,  drills  nineteen  inches  apart, 
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and  keeps  down  the  weed  by  well  horse-boeing  and 
band-boeing ;  but  be  did  not  tbink  beans  so  good 
a  preparative  for  wbeat  as  seeds. 

Tbe  following  resolution  was  tben  passed : — 
''Tbat  seeds  eitber  for  one  or  two  years  are  pre- 
ferable to  beans  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  not 
only  as  the  after  crop  of  wheat  is  generally  far  su- 
perior, but  as  tbe  land  is,  by  that  means,  left  in  a 
much  richer  and  better  condition.'' 

May  8th. — Mr.  Bayldon  resumed  the  subject 
which  he  brought  forward  at  the  last  meeting,  by 
observing  that  the  question  having  been  determined 
whether  the  cultivation  of  beans  or  seeds  is  pre- 
ferable in  a  rotation,  he  would  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider whether  the  introduction  of  a  crop  of  rape,  or 
allowing  the  seeds  to  remain  two  years,  was  the 
more  profitable.  He  said,  formerly  he  used  to 
adopt  the  latter  plan,  but  that  he  now  finds  the  in- 
troduction of  rape  to  be  the  means  of  obtaining  an 
additional  crop  of  wheat,  and  of  greater  yield.  He 
stated  his  former  rotation  to  be, — 1st,  turnip  fal- 
low; 2nd,  barley;  3rd  and  4th,  seeds  two  years; 
5th,  wheat ;  6th,  turnip  fallow ;  7th,  barley ;  8th, 
red  clover ;  and  9th,  wheat :  and  his  present  system 
to  be, — 1st,  turnip  fallow;  2nd,  bariey ;  3rd,  seeds 
one  year;  4th,  wheat;  5th,  rape;  6tb,  wheat;  7tb, 
turnip  fallow;  8th,  barley;  9tb,  red  clover;  and 
10th,  wheat— thus  obtaining  three  crops  of  wheat 
in  ten  years,  and  repeating  Uie  red  clover  only  once 
in  ten  years.  With  regard  to  the  crop  of  rape,  he 
cleans  the  land  thoroughly,  sows  in  June,  and  turns 
in  his  sheep  the  first  week  in  September.  The 
comparative  value  of  the  two  systems,  he  stated  to 
be  as  follows,  taking  the  labour  in  each  case  the 
same:— 

RAPE   SYSTEM.  £     S.  d. 

Wheat,llload8,  per  acre,  20s •     11    0    0 

£    8. 

Rape  crop 3    0 

Deduct  seed ^ . .  •    0    1 

2  19    0 

Wheat,  11  loads  at  20s 11    0    0 


demned  the  successive  growth  of  white  crops,  and 
thought  that  tbe  longer  the  time  which  intervened 
between  each  white  crop  the  bettor.    Mr.  WooUer 
preferred  two  years'  seeds  to  rape,  and  said  be 
thought  that  after  two  years'  seeds,  red  ctover  an- 
swers better,  as  he  always  found  red  clover  to  grow 
luxuriantly  after  the  breaking  up  of  grass  land. 
Mr.  Charlesworth  said  that  having  always  found 
two  years'  seeds  to  answer  with  him,  by  his  syston 
of  liming  them  the  second  year,  and  obtaining  two 
good  successive  crops  of  wheat  after  them,he  shoold 
adhere  to  that  system,  instead  of  the  introduction 
of  rape.  Mr.  W.  Helton  said  he  highly  approved  of 
Mr.  Bayldon's  plan  of  one  year's  seeds,  and  rape 
crop.    Mr.  E.  Sykes  said  that  he  had  always  found 
two  years'  seeds  to  answer  with  hira ;  but  that  be 
still  did  not  condemn  Mr.  Bayldon's  recommenda- 
tion of  introducing  rape.    Mr.  Brig^s  said  that  he 
would  merely  advert  to  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  Mr.  Chamock  and  Mr.  Scarth,  on  the 
subject  of  growing  successive  crops  of  com,  by  stal- 
ing that  he  condemned  as  much  as  any  one  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  that  system  into  eflfect,  unless  the 
means  of  accomplishing  it  profitably  were  adopted: 
that  is— by  fully  restoring  to  the  soil  the  ingredients 
which  each  crop  exhausts.     He  considered  the 
theory  perfectly  rational,  and  said  that  in  practice, 
for  four  years,  he  had  found  it  to  answer,  the  duel 
difficulty  being  to  keep  the  land  clean.    After  the 
dose  of  the  discussion. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed : — **  That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  system  of  grow- 
ing one  year's  seeds,  then  wheat,  afterwards  rape, 
and  then  wheat  again,  is  the  best  and  moat  profit- 
able rotation  that  can  be  adopted  on  dry  land." 
As  an  amendment  to  which  it  was  propooed — 
"That  the  system  of  having  two  years'  seeds  is 
preferable  to  the  rotation  recommended  hf  Mr. 
Bayldon,"— but  the  former  resolution  was  canied 
by  a  majority  of  three  to  one. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  nexiJ) 


£24  19    0 
TWO  years'  seeds.  £    8.  d. 

Value  of  second  year's  seeds  110    0 

Wheat,  10  loads,  at  208 10    0    0 

Barley  cn^  after  turnip,  5  quarters,  at 

348 8  10     0 


£20     0     0 

Thus  making  the  rape  system  more  profitable  by 
£1  198.  per  aero,  and  leaving  the  condition  of  the 
land  also  better.  Mr.  Scarth  highly  approved  of 
Mr.  Bayldon's  rotation;  but  took  the  opportunity 
of  condemning  the  attempt  to  grow  wheat  after 
wheat,  without  the  intervention  of  a  green  crop,  or 
of  barley  after  wheat    Mr.  Chamock  also  con- 


THE  RHINS  OF  GALLOWAY  FARMER'S 
CLUB. 

At  the  March  meeting  of  this  club,  which  for  the 
short timeithasasyetbeen  in  existence  has  oonduoed 
remarkably  to  the  improvement  and  stimulatioi&  of 
agriculture  in  the  Rhins,  some  imp<Hiant  statistical 
information  was  laid  before  the  members  by  Mr. 
John  Gibson,  factor  to  Sir  Jas.  Hay,  Bart,  The 
question  for  discussion  was — ^What  is  the  best 
course  of  rotation,  or  cropping,  for  this  distaict? 

Mr.  Gibson  said  that  the  improvement  of  tliQ  ro- 
tation of  crops  was  just  the  history  of  the  im^vtive- 
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mcnt  of  the  county.  Thirty  years'  ago  there  were 
few  or  no  properly  fat  hullocks  or  sheep  sent  from 
Wigtownshire,  but  since  then  the  rotation  of  crops 
and  the  cultivation  of  turnips  had  vastly  increased, 
and  improved  the  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  both 
fat  and  lean.  In  the  Rhins,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  course  of  rotation  was  usually  nine  years— often 
two  white  crops  being  taken  in  succession,  some- 
times three,  and  only  one  green  crop  in  the  course, 
but  gradually  the  system  had  been  improved  to  a  six 
and  seven  course.  About  two  years  ago  the  land 
in  Wigtownshire  under  tillage  was  60,000  acres, 
20,000  green  and  40,000  white  crop.  The  green 
crop  consisted  of  1 2,000  acres  of  potatoes,  and  8000 
acres  of  turnip.  There  were  fed  at  that  time  in  the 
county  20,806  fat  sheep,  5887  lambs,  3505  fat  cattle, 
sent  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast;  heavy 
leans,  sent  in  droves  to  ihe  Forth,  4101.  Had  the 
turnip  crop  been  good  last  year  it  would  have  fed 
20,000  fat  sheep,  allowing  each  1^  ton ;  10,000  fat 
cattle,  allowing  each  6 }  tons ;  and  4000  heavy  leans, 
giving  each  4  tons;  4000  cows  at  5  tons  each;  and 
14,000  young  cattle  at  3  tons  each. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  meeting  onani- 
mously  resolved  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
soiling  and  varied  green  crop  system  for  the  first 
class  of  soils  in  the  Rhins ;  and  the  meeting  ex- 
pressed a  favourable  opinion  of  the  rotation  con- 
descended upon  in  Mr.  Gibson's  address --namely, 
a  four  or  five-course  shift,  as  soil  and  circumstances 
may  warrant. 


REVIEWS. 

A  TREATISE  ON  MANURES. 

By  W.  C.  SrooKsm. 

London:  Longman  and  Co. 

We  can  confidently  recommend  this  clever  pamphlet, 
by  the  Atxthor  of  tiie  "Essay  on  Superphosphate  of 
Lime,"  as  a  practical  help  to  the  Farmer.  We  extract 
the  following  as  a  tpecunen  :— 

"Many  methods  hsTc  been  adnud  for  the  treatment  of 
dung,  BO  as  to  economise  and  retain  its  TolatOe  elements ; 
amongst  others,  it  has  been  recommended  to  sprinkle  weak 
Bulphnric  acid  over  the  heap,  and  abo  sidphate  of  iron.  Now, 
if  we  consider  the  high  cost  of  this  acid— vis.,  10/.  per  ton  or 
upwards,  it  is  extremely  doubtfol  whether  the  benefit  will  re- 
pay the  great  expense  of  the  cost.  A  few  years  sinoe^  some 
extensiye  experiments  were  instituted  by  Professor  Henslow, 
in  order  to  test  the  adTutagea  of  employing  gypsnm  for  this 
pnrpoee.  The  resnlt  of  these  trials  I  will  not  say  was  altoge- 
ther misocceaafol,  hot  at  any  rate  they  M  short  of  the  antlei- 
pated  effect  The  plan  adopted  was  to  scatter  a  given  qoan- 
tity  of  gypaom,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  on  successive  lay- 
ers of  the  manure  heap;  and  it  was  expected  that  the  sulphnric 
acid,  which  forms  upwards  of  one-half  the  gypsum,  would  leave 
the  lime  and  anite  with  the  ammonia,  for  which  it  had  a 


stronger  affinity,  and  fix  it  in  the  mor  durable  form  of  sul- 
pliate.  An  essential  quality,  however,  was  overlooked — ^vix., 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  sulphate  of  lime  should  be  in  a 
state  of  solution,  and  that  it  required  500  times  its  weight  of 
water  to  dissolve  it,  which  quantity  it  could  never  meet  with  in 
the  dung  heap,  and  consequently  very  little  was  dissolved. 
Now  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  sulphate  of  lime,  at  21. 
per  ton,  is  five  times  as  cheap  as  oil  of  vitriol ;  consequttitly  its 
sulphuric  add  must  be  at  least  2i  times  as  cheap,  allowing  no- 
thing for  the  value  of  the  lime.  Its  use  must,  therefore,  be  far 
more  economical ;  and  what  can  be  easier  than  to  supply  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  the  gypsum,  and  to 
shower  the  solution  from  time  to  time  over  the  dung  heap. 
Or  I  would  suggest,  as  beiog  more  economical,  to  have  a 
tenk,  or  a  simple  excavation  in  the  centre  of  the  da  rm-yard,  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  washings  from  the  manure,  and  to  keep 
this  pond  always  saturated  with  gypaum,  and  by  means  of  a 
wooden  pump  to  raise  and  aprinkle  the  solntioii  over  the  dung- 
heap." 

PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  DRAIN- 
AGE  OF  LAND.     Foorth  Edition. 

By  SiMOK  HuTORursoN. 

London :  Qroombridge  and  Sons. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  questions  of 
deep  or  shallow  draining,  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend this  little  pamphlet  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  the 
agricultarist  as  containing  much  Taluable  information. 
It  professes  to  be  a  practical  digest  of  all  works  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  perfect  and  permanent  drainage.  It 
is  illnstrated  with  wood  engrayings,  giving  sections  of 
tiles,  receiving  grates,  discharging  grates,  &c. 


HEDGE  ROWS.— Mr.  N.  Tockett  has  thrown  foar 
fields  into  one  by  catting  down  the  trees  and  levelling 
the  hedges,  and  he  has  thus  gained  an  acre  of  land  on  bis 
farm  at  Heavitree.  The  land  there  is  worth  3/.  an  acre. 
The  old  hedges  cost  1/.  a  year  in  repairs,  and  308.  in 
taxes.  The  injury  done  to  the  land  by  the  shade  and 
roots  of  the  trees  was  5/.  a  year  npon  14  acres.  So  that 
about  9/.  a  year  is  gained  by  this  jadictoos  step  hi  the 
right  direction.  We  have  heard  that  between  Sbaldon 
and  Torquay,  there  are  a  thousand  fields  not  averaging 
more  than  an  acre  each,  and  where  250  acres  might  be 
gained,  of  beantiliil  land— worth  500/.  a  year,  by 
removing  the  trees  and  hedge-rows  and  making  the  land 
mto  ten-acre  fields.  Besides  this,  500/.  a  year  worth  of 
damage  now  done  by  the  trses  and  hedges  woold  not  be 
sustained :  800/.  a  year  to  be  saved  !<— Western  Times. 


PROGRESS  OP  AGRICULTURAL  MA- 
CHINERY  IN  SUSSEX.— Rabk  OccirnaxKCB.— 
A  respectable  farmer,  residing  about  a  mile  from  Rother<t 
field,  has  now  four  thrashers  constantly  employed  at  a 
bam  belonging  to  a  farm,  of  which  he  was  the  tenant 
until  Michaelmas  last,  two  of  the  men  working  by  day, 
and  two  by  nighty  a  candle  being  placed  at  each  end  of 
thefioor.'Sussez  Express. 
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Babombtbr. 


Thbrmombtbr. 


Day. 


8  a.  m.  lOp.m.  <  Min. 


April  21 
22 
231 

241 
25! 
26 
27' 
281 
29| 
30| 
May  i; 
2! 

31 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

"I 
121 

131 

141 

15' 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20| 

2ll 


in.  eti. 
29.95 
30.02 
30.03 
30.— 
29.99 


29.80  I 

29.60 ; 
29.70 : 

29.70 

29.67  ' 
29.86  I 
29.65 
29.80 
29.88  I 
29.80  { 
29.74 

29.68  ' 
29.61  I 
29.70 
29.81 
29.68 
29.76 
29.91 
29.90 
29.98 
29.72 
29.74 
29.87 
29.96 
29.97 
30.18 


In.  cU. 
29.97  , 
30.02 
30.— 
30.-1 
29.99  I 
29.70 
29.72  I 
29.63  ; 
29.60  j 
29.73 
29.68 
29.75 
29.80 
29.88 
29.80  > 
29.68  I 
29.55  I 

29.45 ; 

29.83  < 
29.72  I 
29.72  I 
29.80 
29.90  i 
29.93  ' 
29.97 
29.73 
29.96  , 
29.88 
29.96 
30.06  ; 
30.18 


37 
42 
37 
37 
42 
36 
47 
43 
42 
40 
30 
45 
36 
41 
42 
40 
44 
48 
44 
54 
59 
50 
50 
51 
51 
57 
52 
54 
51 
52 
54 


Max.  10  p.m. 


53 

54 

55 

58 

54 

56 

56 

57 

56 

50* 

57 

48 

52 

60 

62 

60 

60 

65 

66 

62 

62 

65 

61 

65 

63 

62 

70 

65 

62 

70 


49 

46 

44 

47  i 

45 

47 

47  i 

46 

46 

39 

46 

41 

44 

44 

45 


61 
56 
56 
57 
55 
59 
56 
57 
58 
56 
57 
58 


Wind  and  Statb. 


Direction. 


Every  way 
E.,  N.E. 
E.,  N.E. 
Easterly 
W.  by  South 
South 
Westerly 
W.  by  South 
West 
Westerly 
S.  by  E. 
S.E.,  N. 
N.N.by  W. 
N.E.,  £a8t 
N.  East 
Southerly 
Southerly 
S.  by  East 
South 

W.W.  by  S. 
S.  West 
S.  West 
S.W.,  S.E. 
W.  by  S. 
W.S.W. 
W.S.W. 
Westerly 
S.  by  East 
S.  West 
W.  by  N. 
N.W.,  S.W. 


Force. 


Atmosphvre. 


8  a.  m.     2  p.  m.  1 10  p.  m. 


gentle 

gentle 

gentle 

Bvelv 

gentle 

hvely 

strong 

brisk 

variable 

variable 

variable 

variable 

brisk  var 

variable 

gentle 

gentle 

brisk 

variable 

brisk 

gentle 

gentle 

ffentle 

lively 

gentle 

gentle 

fively 

lively 

gende 
risk 
livelv 
gentle 


fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

cloudy 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 

cloudy 

fine 

fine 

fine 

fine 


sun 

sun 
'  sun 
!  sun 
I  sun 
I  sun 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 
>  cloudy 
I  cloudy 
I  cloudy 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

cloudy 

cloudy 

Sim 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 

cloudy 

sun 


cloudy 

fine 

fine 
'  fine 
I  fine 

clondy 

fine 
I  doady 

fine 
I  fine 
I  doudr 
I  fine 
I  cloudy 

fine 
'  cloudy 
I  fine 
!  cloudy 
I  cloudy 
;  fine 
I  cloudy 
;  fine 


doudy 
fine 
cloudy 
fine 


'  doudy 
I  fine 
fine 
I  cbudy 


B8TIMATBD   AVBRAGB8   OF    MAY. 


Barometer.            i         Thermometer. 

High. 
30.38 

Low.       High. 
29.161         70 

Low. 
33 

Mean. 
54 

RBAL  AVBRAOB  TBMPBRATURB  OF  THB  PBRIOD. 

Lowest. 
45.62 

Highest. 
59.22 

Mean. 
52.42 

Wbathbr  and  Phbnomena. 

April  21 «  very  dry,  and  wind  fluctuating.  22 — 
25,  brilliant  sun.  26,  rainy  forenoon.  27,  rain 
early,  windy.  28,  gusty,  some  showers.  29« 
showers,  a  roll  of  thunder,  changeable  wind.  30, 
a  roll  of  thunder,  showers. 

Lunations.— First  quarter,  22nd,  9  h.  9  m. 
morning.    Full  moon,  30th,  1  h.  26  m.  afternoon. 

May  1 — 3,  changeable,  clouds  and  showers.  4, 
Veen,  but  fine  drying  day.    5,  rain,  wind  fluctuates. 


6,  change  of  wind,  quite  fine.  7,  genial  sprin;! 
morning,  cloudy  and  wet  afternoon.  8,  cold  and 
gloomy.  9,  ram,  warm  air  predominates.  10,  U, 
warmer  nights,  12,  zephyral  breese,  and  perfectly 
fine  day.     13,  shower,  fine.     14,  quite  fine,   l^i 

1 6,  small  showers,  spring  weather,  after  rainy  mght 

17,  again  quite  fine.  18,  close,  oppressive,  ivBy 
evening.  19,  starchy,  cirro-stratus,  fine.  20. 
short  showers,  lively,  fine  air.  21,  very  vanoi 
genial  weather. 

Lunations.-— Last  quarter,  7th,  10  h,  40  in. 
afternoon.  New  moon,  14th,  3  h.  23  m.  afef- 
noon. 

Rbmarks  rbfbrring  to  Agricultcrs.- 
The  first  point  we  shall  notice  is  the  rdative  condi- 
tion of  the  oak  and  ash  trees.  Till  the  fith  tkey 
appeared  to  have  advanced  nearly  together;  bottf 
soon  as  spring  and  soft  breeses  gained  the  as- 
cendancy, the  oak  more  dedsively  took  the  lead : 
and  as  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  weaUier  be 
came  incomparably  more  favourable  than  it  wai  la 
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1846,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  it  will  remain 
highly  favourable — warm,  showery,  with  a  pre- 
ponderance of  maturing,  but  not  of  burning  sun. 
All  the  crops  improve  beyond  expectation.  Having 
seen  and  examined  great  breadths  of  land  in  several 
counties,  conversed  with  farmers,  farm-labourers, 
and  obsen^ant  gentlemen,  received  written  testi- 
monials, and  so  forth,  I  can  assert  that  there  is 


scarcely  a  single  dissentient  from  the  healthy  view 
here  maintained.  While  I  offer  apology  for  the 
rather  defective  state  of  the  table,  in  consequence 
of  my  removal  to  this  beautiful  locality,  I  congra- 
tulate the  agriculturist  upon  the  encouraging  facts 
it  nevertheless  demonstrates. 

John  Towers. 
Park-lane,  Croydon. 


CALENDAR    OF    HORTICULTUBJE.— JUNE. 


Rbtrospkct. — On  the  6th  of  May  inst,  or 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  wind  quitted 
its  north-eastern  quarter,  and  veered  direct  to  the 
south ;  a  little  rain  had  previously  fallen,  but  that 
morning  awoke  "  with  song  of  earliest  birds,"  sweet 
as  the  sweetest  spring.  The  sun  rose  in  tempered 
splendour,  the  air  was  inexpressibly  balmy,  and  all 
was  life.  A  most  delicious  change  had  taken  place, 
with  a  feeling  also,  that  it  gave  a  pledge  for  the 
future.  Ere  noon,  clouds  formed,  cirro-stratus 
covered  the  heavens,  and  with  a  temperature  of  60< 
rain  fell.  Subsequently  to  the  18th,  there  had  been 
alternations,  many  and  sufficient  showers,  warm 
gleams,  cool  but  yet  gromng  nights,  varying  be< 
tween  51<>  and  59".  The  effects  of  this  last  fort- 
night have  been  magical;  the  bloom  of  trees  an 
absolute  garland,  profuse  and  dense:  the  effects 
no  doubt  of  the  thorough  ripeness  of  the  buds, 
occasioned  by  the  dry  heat  of  last  August  and  Sep- 
tember; and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  fruit 
correspond  not  in  abundance  with  that  of  the 
blossom. 

AAer  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  to  the  east 
of  Maidenhead,  I  have  changed  my  abode,  and 
with  it  my  sphere  of  observation,  for  a  rich  country 
district  south  of  the  metropolis.  There  I  hope  to 
collect  fresh  hints,  and  obtain  sources  of  informa- 
tion, which  cannot  fail  to  yield  and  convey  in- 
struction. I  already  observe  vegetables  of  fine 
quality,  and  a  rich  promise  of  abundance  in  garden 
and  field;  time  must  develop  results,  and  these 
shall  be  faithfully  reported.  On  the  subject  of 
vines,  those  on  the  open  wall  are  very  tardy ;  in 
the  vinery,  deficiency  of  colour  is  complained  of. 
The  cause  must,  I  conceive,  be  traced  to  lack  of 
aeration,  and  to  the  diminution  of  solar  power  by 
its  passage  through  the  refractive  medium  of  glass. 
Of  potatoes  we  have  two  reports ;  some  talk  of 
disease.  I  visited  Ashstead  Park,  near  Epsom, 
on  the  12th,  and  there  heard  that  none  had  been 
discerned,  neither  had  the  crop  suffered  in  that 
site  so  much  as  in  many  other  situations.  In  the 
markets  good  tubers  can  readily  be  obtained,  but 
the  retail  is  Is.  per  gallon. 


Oprratxons  in  the  Vbobtablb  Garden. 

Cucufnbers  and  Vegetable  Marrow,  raised  in  pots, 
may  be  planted  out  in  raised  ridges  of  light  soil, 
over  a  barrow  or  two  of  manure  placed  some 
inches  beneath  the  earth.  Cover  with  a  bell-glass 
for  a  time ;  sow  seed  also  on  similar  beds,  under 
bell-glasses,  for  succession.  Cucumbers  for 
girkins  are  so  treated ;  but  the  work  must  be  done 
early. 

I  Ce/ery.— Plant  out  in  deeply-prepared  trenches  ; 
but  the  plants  themselves  should  not  be  deep. 
Remember  never  to  earth  up  celery  plants  till  they 
be  a  foot  or  more  high,  and  the  central  grow  firm 
and  elevated. 

Sow  lettuce,  endive,  salading,  round  spinage,  re- 
peatedly :  manure  with  reduced  sheep  dung,  if  pro- 
curable ;  it  is  nice  manageable  dress,  and  incorpo- 
rates freely  with  the  earth,  and  a  crop  acts  upon  it 
at  once. 

Transplant  young  cabbage  and  cauliflowers ;  the 
latter  succeed  admirably  in  asparagus  alleys,  where 
the  custom  prevails  of  digging  out,  and  filling  them, 
annually,  with  very  rich  manure. 

Sow  a  few  carrots ;  clean  and  thin  the  previous 
crops,  and  also  the  parsnips  and  beet-roots  of 
spring.    Sow  a  bold  crop  of  turnips. 

Clean  hoe  the  onions :  hoeing  and  loosening  the 
surface  does  good  everywhere ;  they  are  vital  opera- 
tions to  plants  in  parching  seasons,  when  water  is 
scarce:  the  loose  ground  and  fibrous  matters 
therein  attract  dew  and  atmospheric  moisture. 

Transplant  leeks  by  the  long  dibble  in  rich  soil 
a  foot  deep ;  leave  the  cylindera,  so  formed,  open ; 
the  plants  will  fill  them  up. 

Prick  out  young  brocoli,  borecole,  kail,  and  all 
brassicas. 

Stop  early  peas  so  soon  as  the  first  pods  appear, 
as  the  check  will  foroe  out  lower  laterals :  this  is 
little  thought  of,  yet  runner  beans  (which  now 
ought  to  be  above  ground)  benefit  amazingly  by  it. 

Sow  peas  and  beans  once  more,  and  repeat 
French  beans. 

Keep  down  weeds :  let  the  hoes,  or  a  light  broad- 
edged  mattpcki  (some  call  this  useful  instrument  a 
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**  tomahawk,")  be  called  into  constant  action.  If 
any  cnrioos  persona  have  dwarf  maize  growing, 
deep  hoeing,  and  goano  water,  will  produce  won- 
ders ;  our  experience  teaches  us  the  beauty  of  this 
fine  garden  plant ;  but  it  may  be  positively  asserted 
that  it  will  never  answer  in  tiie  field. 

FRUIT  DBPARTMBNT. 

If  the  wall-trees  were  properly  disbudded  in 
May,  they  may  not  require  much  attention  in  June; 
otherwise,  every  wild,  irregular,  useless  shoot 
ought  to  be  taken  clean  away,  and  redundance  of 
fruit  picked  off.  Leave  plenty  of  the  best  young 
wood  for  autumnal  selection*  keeping  the  great 
principle  in  mind,  that  for  peaches  and  nectarines 
a  lower  shoot  on  every  firuit-bearer  of  the  present 
season  ought  to  be  retained ;  thus  a  tree  is  kept  in 
due  limits,  and  remains  "  ^eeii  all  over." 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  are  Arequentiy 
cut  or  broken  back  at  this  season :  I  do  not  dis- 
pute the  practice  of  those  able  men,  whose  skill 
and  assiduity  repay  them  for  this  double  trouble ; 
but  assert,  that  one  good  spur-pruning,  made  much 
later,  will  secure  a  good  figure,  and  ample  supply 
of  fruitful  buds  upon  all  the  wall  and  espalier 
trees.  If  there  be  vacancies,  and  new  wood  be 
required,  then  indeed  a  prudent  use  of  the  knife, 
early,  may  cause  the  development  of  two  or  three 
new  shoots. 

S^rowfterrtef.— Water  freely  in  dry  weather :  the 
scorching  heat  and  aridity  of  last  June  destroyed 
half  the  fruit :  lay  short  grass  on  the  vacant  sur- 
faces. 

VINBBIB8. 

The  ripening  fruit  will  demand  plenty  of  dry  air, 
especially  at  an  early  hour,  screening  the  fruit 
and  foliage  by  some  light  covering;  the  later 
vinery  may  have  moisture  by  flooding  the  floor ; 
give  occasional  supply  of  air,  watching  the  de- 
velopment of  laterals,  and  rambling  growth,  so  as 
to  keep  both  in  cheek,  without  tddng  off  one 
original  leaf. 

Admit  air  with  pradence  to  melon  and  pine  pits, 
but  close  with  a  warm  vaporous  atmosphere  by 
four  o'clock. 

Peaches  in  pits  or  houses  must  have  plenty  of 
air :  stop  the  luxuriant  shoot,  and  remove  laterals : 
if  the  aphis  attack  the  leaves,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  fumigation ;  and  mildew  will  require  snlphuret 
of  lime  in  solution. 

The  Plant  Stove  will  become  rich  in  the  Gesnera, 
HUnsoue-Stephanotis,  Brunrfehea,  and  a  whole 
tribe  of  lovely  or  fragrant  plants.  Give  air  freely, 
and  retain  a  moist  atmosphere ;  pot  every  plant 
when  flowering  is  passed,  and  growth  commences, 
which  appears  to  require  more  space :  make  cut- 
tings, and  try  which  plants  will  strike  in  water,  as 


thereby  time  is  nved,  and  modi  knowledge  ac« 
quired. 

0RBBNH0U8B   AND  CON8BRVATORT. 

Air,  water,  and  cleanliness :  these  are  the  three 
essentials ;  for  as  to  particnlarising,  it  would  be  a 
vain  attempt.  But  there  is  one  remark  which  ire 
would  urge  home.  Persons  in  general  Temxrrt  all 
their  plants,  leaving  only  a  few  caq>8icums,  balsams, 
and  such  semi-succulents,  as  fomiture  to  the 
houses :  in  the  meantime  the  removed  pLmts— 
placed  forsooth  at  once,  exposed  to  the  elements, 
from  every  one  of  which  they  had  been  more  or 
less  defended — ^languish  at  once;  iieir  flowers  be- 
come battered,  their  foliage  changed  in  tint  by  the 
unrefracted  agency  of  all  the  ray«,  their  soil 
soaked  and  beat  into  holes,  or  parched  to  aridity. 
Great  wisdom  is  here  displayed  I  and  the  results 
are,  a  poor,  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  whole 
stock,  and  a  partial  attempt  at  recovery  about  Sep- 
tember, a  fortnight  or  so  before  the  plants  must  be 
taken  back  to  thor  winter  habitations.  Sach 
things  as  are  to  decorate  the  parterres  may  justly 
be  removed,  and  they  tiius  are  made  to  serve  tvo 
good  purposes,  for  a  crowding  stock  is  taken  away, 
and  people  are  well  contented  to  witness  a  little 
discolouration  and  flagging,  which  they  know  will 
speedily  be  exchanged  for  luxuriance  and  bloom. 
Let  then  the  parterres,  the  borders,  the  plots,  the 
lawns,  and  shrubberies,  be  attended  with  the 
utmost  assiduity;  observing  that  cleanness  and 
ordtf  be  maintained  in  every  part ;  that  the  flowers 
be  grooped,  with  attention  to  height,  position,  and 
tintings ;  but  by  all  means  let  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  turning  out  the  petted  plants,  cazndlia, 
heaths,  epacris,  and  the  whole  of  the  hard-wooded 
subjects,  and  the  best  pelargonia,  &c.  &c.,  be  aban- 
doned. Rather,  substitute  a  house,  shaded,  and 
with  a  north  aspect;  or  if  that  be  absent,  let  a 
light  canvas  covering  sceen  the  root.  Reduce  the 
stock,  if  crowded;  do  anything  but  injure  and 
mutilate  those  plants  which  for  months  have  been 
the  subjects  of  lively  and  deserved  interest 


ANSWER    TO    AGRICULTURAL    QUERY. 

SiB,^Yoiir  querist,  "  An  Old  Subscriber,"  may 
easily  destroy  his  hassocks.  Feck  or  dig  tiiem  all  up  by 
the  roots,  and  bum,  or  bury  them  in  any  old  ditch  or 
pond,  with  which  most  old  swards  abound ;  tbey  will  nerer 
trouble  him  again.  This  is  from  extensive  pnctiee. 
Onb  ov  your  Constamt  BiADias. 

P.S.  If  the  meadow  is  wet,  it  should  be  drained  u 
well ;  water  being  a  strong  sapporter,  If  not  altogether 
the  first  eanse  of  hassocks. 

April  29,  lSi7. 
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AGRICULTURAL    REPORTS. 

GENERAL    AGRICULTURAL    REPORT     FOR    MAY. 


Taken  as  a  whole,  the  weather  experienced  during 
the  past  month  has  heen  exceedingly  fine  and  ve- 
getative ;  hence  the  progress  of  the  gro\ring  crops 
has  heen  hoth  rapid  and  gratifying.  Its  rapidity 
will  he  hest  inferred  when  we  state  that,  in  many 
of  our  forward  districts,  wheat  and  harley  are  ra- 
pidly coming  into  ear ;  and  the  gratification  is  de- 
duced from  the  fact  that  harvest  work,  under  the 
present  auspices,  is  likely  to  he  commenced  quite 
as  early  as  at  the  corresponding  period  in  1 846 ; 
consequently,  the  wants  of  the  consuming  classes 
are  likely  to  he  met  with  home-grown  produce 
somewhat  earlier  in  the  season  than  was  anticipated 
a  month  or  six  weeks  ago ;  the  necessity  for  un- 
usually large  importations  of  foreign  com  after  the 
close  of  July  will  he  rendered  unnecessary;  and, 
further,  that  the  prices  of  most  articles  are  likely  to 
assume  a  more  moderate  range  than  we  have  had  to 
note  for  some  months  past.  These  opinions  are 
of  course  offered  in  the  expectation  that  the  forth- 
coming crops,  not  only  of  corn,  hut  likewise  of  po- 
tatoes, will  be  good  ones.  Should  a  reverse  state 
of  things  he  experienced,  of  course  it  would  he  out 
of  the  question  to  expect  a  low,  or  even  a  moderate, 
range  of  value. 

With  scarcely  a  single  exception,  the  accounts 
which  have  reached  us  from  all  parts  of  England 
respecting  the  general  appearance  of  the  wheats, 
barleys,  and  other  produce,  are  very  flattering.  As 
to  the  ravages  committed  by  the  wire-worm  and 
other  insects,  we  may  state  generally  that  they  have 
been  to  a  very  trifling  extent ;  and  our  correspond- 
ents, one  and  all,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
present  aspect  of  the  fields. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  losses  which  most  of 
the  potato  growers  suffered  last  year  from  the  long- 
complained-of  disease  in  that  esculent,  and  the  very 
high  prices  at  which  it  has  been  selling  in  our  vari- 
ous markets  during  the  whole  of  the  present  year, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  fair  average 
quantity  of  land  is  under  potato  culture  this  sea- 
son, not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  It  would,  of  course,  be  premature  on 
our  part  to  offer  any  positive  opinion  as  to  the 
growth  this  year;  but  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
we  have  caused  to  be  made  lead  us  to  hope  that  the 
disease  is  presenting  itself  in  a  very  mitigated  form 
compared  with  that  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

The  fine  rains,  aided  by  warm  sunshine,  have  had 
a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  grass  crop> 


which  promises  to  be  a  most  abundant  one.  This, 
together  with  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  hay  last 
year,  as  well  as  in  1845,  was  very  large,  and  as  the 
supplies  now  on  hand  are  very  extensive,  the  time 
of  year  considered,  has  had  a  very  depressing  in- 
fluence on  demand  and  value  in  the  metropolitan  as 
well  as  the  large  provincial  markets,  with  every 
prospect,  should  the  weather  continue  fine,  of  lower 
prices. 

A  most  important  question  now  presents  itself 
for  consideration,  viz.  the  stocks  of  wheat  held  by 
our  growers.  On  this  subject  many  conflicting  ac- 
counts have  reached  us ;  yet  we  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  much  smaller  than 
has  been  known  at  this  time  since  1840. 

The  show  for  fruit  in  the  various  districts  is  very 
large :  in  fact,  we  may  safely  state  that  a  finer  or 
more  promising  one  was  nevep  known.  The  ra- 
pidity with  which  vegetation  has  progressed  has 
tended  materially  to  prevent  any  material  ravages 
of  the  insect  tribe. 

The  scarcity  of  stock  in  some  parts  of  England, 
together  with  the  high  prices  of  com,  have  pro- 
duced a  very  active  demand  for  both  live  and  dead 
stock  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  the  quotations 
have  assumed  a  very  high  range— higher,  indeed, 
than  for  a  long  series  of  years.  This  will  be  evi- 
dent on  looking  at  our  comparison  of  supplies  and 
prices  inserted  elsewhere.  The  abundance  of  pas- 
ture herbage  and  the  heavy  stocks  of  hay  have 
caused  the  stock  to  fare  remarkably  well;  yet  seve- 
ral instances  in  which  the  epidemic  has  made  great 
ravages  have  occurred  since  our  last.  The  imports 
of  live  stock  have  again  been  on  the  increase,  and 
of  excellent  quality. 

Our  advices  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  are  to 
the  effect  that  considerable  activity  has  prevailed  in 
the  com  trade.  The  supplies  of  all  articles  have 
been  small,  and  prices  have  considerably  advanced* 
notwithstanding  the  imports  have  been  good. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  CATTLE  TRADE  0URIN6 
THE  PAST   MONTH. 

The  month  just  concluded  has  been  marked  by 
more  than  ordinary  features  of  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  cattle  trade  of  this  country.  Front  ils 
commencement  until  quite  its  close,  Smithfidd,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  country  markets,  have  been 
seasonably  well  supplied  with  beasts,  both  as  to 
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number  and  quality ;  yet,  owing  chiefly  to  the  great 
advance  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  bread, 
and  the  unusually  small  supplies  of  potatoes  on 
offer,  the  beef  trade  has  been  in  a  very  excited 
state,  at  an  advance  in  the  quotations  of  from  eight- 
pence  to  tenpence  per  8lbs.,  and  at  which  amount 
of  improvement,  buyers,  both  town  and  country, 
have  purchased  eagerly.  Although  the  supplies  of 
sheep  have  been  somewhat  less  ihan  at  some  pre- 
vious corresponding  periods  of  the  year,  they  have 
been  moderately  extensive,  and  a  large  business  has 
been  transacted,  at  a  further  improvement  in  value 
of  fully  eigktpence  per  Slbs.  Lambs  have  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  advance,  with  a  very  active  inquiry : 
and  both  calves  and  pigs  have  produced  a  rise  of 
quite  4d.  per  Slbs.  This  unusually  large  amount 
of  improvement  has  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  in- 
creasing arrivals  of  live  stock  from  abroad,  which, 
as  will  be  seen  horn  the  following  statement,  have 
considerably  exceeded  those  during  the  last  two 
years: — 

IMPORTS   OP   PORBION  STOCK   INTO   LONDON. 

Head. 

Oxen 659 

Cows 1,569 

Sheep. 3,324 

Lambs 224 

Calves • 499 


Total 6,275 

At  the  outports,  2,940  head  of  various  kinds  of 
stock  have  been  received  in  excellent  condition, 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  Germany. 

The  supplies  of  fat  stock  on  offer  in  Smithfield 
have  been  as  under : — 

Head. 

BeasU 17,175 

Cows  601 

Sheep  and  Lambs 109,670 

Calves 1,727 

Figs 2,816 

At  the  same  period  in  1845  and  1846,  the  an- 
naxed  numbers  were  exhibited:— 

May,  1845.        May,  1846. 

Beasts 14,117 14,287 

Cows   520 541 

Sheep  and  lambs  130,930 128,970 

Calves 1,436 1,267 

Pigs. 2,501  ......      2,380 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  prices  during 
the  month  of  May  in  the  present  and  two  preced- 
ing years: — 

Prices  per  Slbs.  to  sink  the  offals. 

May,  1845.      May,  1846.    May,  1847. 


6. 

d.     s. 

d. 

s. 

d.    s. 

d. 

s. 

d.     S. 

d. 

Beef,from3 

0tO4 

6 

2 

6to4 

0 

4 

2to5 

6 

Mutton  ..3 

4—6 

0 

3 

4—4 

4 

5 

0-6 

4 

Lamb  . .  .4 

10—6 

0 

6 

0—6 

0 

6 

0—7 

0 

Veal  ....4 

0—5 

2 

3 

10—6 

0 

4 

4—5 

4 

Pork. ..,3 

0—4 

2 

3 

9—$ 

0 

4 

2—5 

4 

The  epidemic  has  not  made  so  many  ravages  z^ 
we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  some  previous 
reports  ;  nevertheless,  several  losses  have  been 
sustained  in  some  of  our  large  districts.  Ths 
stock,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  pasture  herbst^e, 
has  fared  extremely  well. 

Newgate  and  Leadenhall  markets  have  been 
tolerably  well  supplied  with  meat  daughtered  in 
the  metropolis ;  but  the  arrivals  from  Scotland  and 
various  parts  of  England  have  been  very  small. 
The  general  demand  has  ruled  active,  at  higher 
prices. 

SURREY. 
Opportunity  has  been  afforded  during  the  month 
to  pass  over  and  view  a  comparatively  large  extent 
of  country.  Journeying  from  the  east  of  Berk- 
shire on  the  7th,  that  day  may  be  recorded  as  the 
advent  of  spring.  The  chrracteristic  of  the  pre- 
vious twenty  weeks  were  alternations  of  severe 
frost,  cold  black  easterly  wind,  vast  predominance 
of  gloom,  with  a  few  pleasant  sunny  intervals,  scuds 
of  snow,  and  a  few  gentie  showers.  Winterly  was, 
in  fact,  the  prevailing  weather;  but  nature  was  stiQ 
silently  preparing  for  a  change ;  and  on  the  day 
above  recorded,  with  a  decided  alteration  of  the 
wind,  and  a  fall  of  soft  rain,  vegetation  broke  into 
full  activity.  We  noticed  the  beautiful  fields  of 
Buckinghamshire,  where  the  operations  of  the 
fanner  may  rival  those  of  the  gardener ;  and  saw 
all  nature  in  life:  growth  was  established,  and 
torpor  had  ceased.  Entering  Surrey  at  the  Croydon 
station,  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  to  view  the 
masses  of  fruit-trees  covered  with  dense  blossom- 
one  immense  garland.  This  phenomenon  owes  its 
origin  doubUess  to  the  dry  heat  of  August  and 
September,  which,  by  condensation  of  the  cambium 
or  vitalised  matter  of  the  proper  juices,  produced 
the  immensity  of  flower-buds  that  every  account 
tells  of.  Some  say  that  plums  will  be  scarce ;  bnt 
all  agree  that  apples  and  pears  will  be  abundant, 
and  therefore  the  cyder  and  perry  counties  may 
hope  for  a  very  profitable  return.  Quitting  the 
market  gardens,  and  approaching  the  clays  which 
abound  about  Anerley,  and  stretch  along  the  low 
ground  towards  the  Thames,  the  tillage  was  seen 
conducted  upon  the  narrow  ridge  and  furrow  sys- 
tem, that  prochums  the  lack  of  proper  subsoil 
drainage.  What  an  immensity  of  fine  land 
would  the  operation,  effectually  performed,  redeem 
from  barrenness,  and  restore  to  agriculture !  Land- 
lords and  tenanto!  what  is  it  that  ye  might 
not  effect,  did  you  but  truly  and  mutually  un- 
derstand each  other's  interest,  and  the  duty  you 
owe  to  a  patient  and  enduring  community! 
Spring  was  fully  established  on  the  7th ;  and  subse- 
quenUywe,inSurrey,haveenjoyedthericheatgleami, 
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the  sweetest  showers,  on  about  fifteen  occasions,  that 
the  most  fastidioaa  meteorologist  could  desire. 
Saving  that  the  supply  of  rain  is  certainly  below  the 
required  average,  the  weather  of  the  three  last  weeks 
has  been  magnificent;  and  the  results  are  a  con- 
sistent, extensive  promise  of  seasons,  fertile  and 
plentiful  in  the  extreme.  Three  days  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Epsom  railway,  the  writer  inspected  the 
adjacent  country  so  far  as  Ashstead,  the  seat  of  the 
Howards ;  all  the  fields  were  richly  covered-^wheat, 
barley,  oats,  grass,  and  artificial  crops,  verdant  and 
amazingly  forward.  Subsequently,  growth  has 
advanced  with  double  strides.  At  Ashstead  we 
heard  good  report  of  the  potato,  and,  though  no 
pledge  can  be  given,  hope  of  a  cure  presents  itself; 
at  all  events,  Mr.  Jasper  Rogers's  papers  on  cause, 
cure,  and  prevention,  ought  to  be  read  with  the 
deepest  interest.  Visiting  the  vicinity  of  Reigate, 
a  few  days  since,  the  same  magnificent  promises 
revealed  themselves— hill  and  valley— everywhere 
abounded ;  rain,  however,  is  the  one  grand  deside- 
ratum, especially  in  sites  so  underdrained  by  gravel, 
sand,  and  chalk,  as  are  the  lands  in  Surrey.  On 
Sunday  a  little  thunder  was  heard  east  of  Reigate, 
but  at  a  great  distance  ;  the  heat  then  had  ranged 
between  80  and  72  degrees.  This  day  (27th)  ther- 
mometers mark  75  degrees  in  the  shade,  with  lively 
wind,  finctuating  between  E.S.E.  and  S.W.,  indi- 
cative of  an  electric  disturbance.  Some  most  in- 
teresting facts  remain.  The  writer  has  twice  in- 
spected the  agriculture  of  Mr.  Hewitt  Davis,  at 
Haling  Park  Farm ;  all  the  land  has  been  deeply 
subsoiled,  in  some  places  sufficiently  so  as  to  bring 
up  the  chalky  base,  so  that  the  surface  appears  as 
chalk.  The  wheat  is  drilled,  apparently  at  ten 
inches  apart ;  but  such  is  the  profuse  tillering  of 
single  f^ts,  so  clean  and  eflfective  the  hoeing  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  so  luxuriant  yet  strong  the 
plant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discern  spaces.  Less 
than  one  bushel  of  seed — instead  of  two  bushels  and 
a-half— was  sown;  yet  here  is  proof  positive 
that  the  surface  is  more  densely  covered 
with  plants  than  it  generally  is  when  six  or  seven 
seeds  fall  in  a  space  not  so  large  as  that  of  a  penny- 
piece.  And  where  are  the  blanks  or  patches  in 
these  fields,  whether  under  crop  of  wheat  or  of 
spring-corn  ? — the  latter,  sown  in  drills  twelve 
inches  asunder.  Has  wire-worm  taken  advantage 
of  the  paucity  of  seed  ?  No  ;  there  are  here  and 
there  a  few  little  spaces  where  plants  have  failed^ 
as  in  the  most  scientific  garden  culture ;  but  we 
have  seen  hundreds  of  fields  wherein  seed  has  been 
profusely  squandered,  that  have  exhibited  patches 
and  marks  of  devastation  in  a  tenfold  proportion. 
At  present,  then,  we  repeat  that,  after  a  week's  in- 
tervention, Mr.  Davis's  fields  have  given  evidence 
of  improvement  (and  they  were  then  in  fine  con- 


dition) so  striking  as  to  surprise  and  delight.  Our 
evidence  shall  be  more  particular,  if  we  be  permitted 
to  write  another  report,  as  we  then  hope  to  have 
seen  Spring  Park,  &c.,  &c.  As  it  is,  weather  only 
is  wanting  to  perfect  the  beautiful  crop  of  beans 
and  peas  (in  twenty-seven  inch  rows),  which  ai-e 
now  undergo'mg  the  second  or  third  horse-hoeing, 
and  clean  as  a  garden.  We  flatter  no  one;  we  hail 
improvement :  England's  good,  its  prosperity  in 
peace,  and  peace-giving  operations,  are  our  hope 
and  aim ;  and,  viewing  Mr.  Davies's  practice  as 
founded  in  fact,  and  believing  that  by  the  saving  of 
seed-corn  only,  half  the  farmer*  9  rent  would  be  saved 
to  him,  we  cordially  bid  him  welcome,  and  add  our 
feeble  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  statements. — 
May  27. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

We  can  hardly  wait  till  the  end  of  the  month  to 
report  the  very  delightful  change  we  have  expe- 
rienced in  the  weather,  and  consequently  in  the 
general  appearance  of  the  crops.  When  our  last 
left  us,  it  was  extremely  cold  for  the  season,  which 
did  not  abate  its  severity  till  about  the  6th  of  May ; 
when  all  at  once  some  fine  rains  set  in,  followed 
by  a  warm  forcing  atmosphere,  which,  in  a  few 
days,  caused  all  nature  to  resemble  a  new  creation. 
This  timely  and  most  delightful  change,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  cannot  fail 
to  impress  all  right-minded  people  with  a  feeling  of 
devout  gratitude  to  Almighty  God.  And  for  our- 
selves, we  feel  no  sympathy  with  the. man  who 
could  survey  his  fields  and  meadows  within  the 
last  three  weeks  without  catching  the  inspiration  of 
the  beautifiil  poet,  where  he  says — 

"  He  makes  the  grass  the  liills  adorn. 
And  clothes  the  smiling  fields  with  com !" 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  transition  from  gloom  and 
dismay,  to  that  of  joyous  hope  and  anticipation,  so 
sudden  and  simultaneous  as  within  the  last  twenty- 
one  days.  We  had  got  a  week  into  May,  and 
within  three  months  of  the  usual  time  of  harvest. 
The  stock  of  potatoes  saved  from  disease  was 
pretty  well  exhaused;  the  supply  of  the  com  mar- 
kets every  week  falling  off,  with  an  unusually  cold 
and  backward  spring,  and  the  growing  crops  not 
covering  the  ground;  and  all  this  occurring 
while  continental  corn  merchants  were  found  in  our 
principal  markets,  purchasing  for  exportation, 
were,  taken  together,  enough,  we  admit,  to  create 
great  alarm  in  the  public  mind.  And  nothing,  it 
seems,  but  the  merciful  interposition  of  God  could 
have  removed  it.  But  let  us  not  be  misimderstood 
in  our  congratulations ;  for  although  the  crops  at 
large  have  made  recently  the  most  astonishing 
progress,  and  for  the  most  part  have  assumed  a 
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healthy  and  vigorous  appearance,  the  hanrest  now 
cannot  be  a  forward  one ;  we  can  hardly  expect  it 
before  the  middle  of  August^  it  may  be  very  much 
later;  so  that  at  least  twelve  long  weeks  more  must 
pass  away  before  the  people  can  be  fed  with  the 
produce  of  the  forthcoming  harvest.  Regarding 
this  as  an  indisputable  fact,  and  looking,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  manifest  deficiency  of  com  in 
France,  Holland,  and  Germany,as  well  as  in  Ireland, 
we  consider  it  not  very  probable  (notwithstanding 
the  seasonable  check  that  the  markets  have  sus- 
tained, and  the  large  reduction  in  price  within  the 
last  week  or  ten  days)  that  com  can  rule  low  for  the 
present  5  and  in  the  event  of  a  recurrence  of  un- 
favourable weather,  it  may,  before  the  harvest  is 
secured,  go  up  still  higher.  We  sincerely  hope, 
however,  it  will  not.  For  while  we  wish  to 
make  no  secret  of  the  tact  that  we  have  always 
advocated  remunerative  prices  for  British-grown 
corn  as  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, we  have  never  wished  to  see  it  extravagantly 
dear;  and  we  mistake  greatly  if  the  policy  we  have 
pursued  is  not  that  which,  in  the  long  ran,  is  most 
calculated  to  prevent  such  a  calamity.  One  thing 
is  certain:  the  future  prospects  of  the  country 
within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  have  greatly  im* 
proved.  The  wheat  in  this  county,  in  many  situa- 
tions, is  superb,  and  the  failures,  upon  the  whole, 
are  few  and  far  between  ;  and  although  later  than 
common,  we  think  so  far  it  bids  fair  for  being  a 
full  average  crop,  and  it  may  be  even  more  than 
that.  The  barley  also  never  was  put*in  in  a  better 
state,  and  (with  few  exceptions)  looks  remarkably 
promising.  The  same,  we  think,  may  safely  be 
said  of  the  peas,  beans,  and  oats.  At  the  same 
time,  whatever  may  be  the  future  destiny  of  the 
potatoes,  they  are  coming  up  well,  and  the  mangel 
wurzel  never  better ;  while  the  turnip  fallows,  under 
good  management,  are  in  a  forward  state,  and 
many  of  our  farmers  have  commenced  put- 
ting in  their  Swedes  under  very  hopeful  circum- 
stances. The  great  scarcity  of  sheep  and  cattle 
food  has  also,  happily,  passed  away ;  and  our 
pasture  lands  are  generdly  presenting  a  beau- 
tiful verdure.  The  mowing  grounds  also,  both 
of  clover  and  grass,  bid  fair  to  yield  a  tolerably 
good  crop  ;  while  the  sanfoin  is  fast  approaching 
maturity:  the  giant  kind,  or  new  variety,  will  in  most 
instances  be  cut  next  week,  and  produce  an  excel- 
lent swath  ;  after  which  it  will  mow  a  crop  of  seed 
by  the  time  the  harvest  Is  gathered  in.  So  that, 
taken  altogether,  we  have  rarely  seen  this  part  of 
the  country  presenting  a  more  enchanting  or  lovely 
appearance.  The  eye  seems  to  linger  on  every  ob- 
ject, while  the  ear  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted  by  the 
melody  of  the  feathered  songsters,  who  by  day  and 
by  night,  in  our  woods  and  groves,  seem  to  be  vying 


with  each  other  to  charm  creation  with  th«r  war- 
bling notes.  Surely,  then,  under  these  circomstancet 
it  becomes  us  aD,  while  we  strive  to  do  our  best,  to 
be  thankful,  and  tmst  God  for  the  future. 

BERKSHIRE. 
May  came  in  with  occasional  night  firosts ;  tbat 
is  to  say,  there  was  rime  upon  the  herbage,  althongb 
the  thermometer  marked  no  degree  lower  thin  35* 
Fah. :  the  days  were  ungenial,  with  some  cold  nio, 
and  wind  at  N.  N.  E.,  till  the  6th :  then  the  winter 
passed  away,  the  wind  veered  to  S.,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  brought  its  sweetest  welcome^the  first 
really  mild  rain  fell;  and  as  we  journeyed  to  a  distance 
the  effects  of  the  change,  recent  as  it  was,  became 
manifest  during  a  course  of  forty  miles.  Sabse« 
quently  our  accounts  are  contradictory  and  per- 
plexing; for  while  neighbouring  districts  to  the 
east,  though  little  remote,  have  enjoyed  showers  on 
nine  days,  interchangeably  with  glorious  sun,  a 
growmg  temperature  by  night  (SO^*  to  60^),  and  a 
really  high  average  as  a  maximum  by  day ;  in  Berk- 
shire the  weather  has  been  gloomy,  occasionaDj 
stormy^  ^thout  one  bright  shiny  day.  Sun,  also, 
is  very  much  wanted.  The  wheat,  notwithstanding, 
has  improved  very  much  lately,  is  of  good  colonr, 
and  although  there  are  many  acres  thin  in  plant,  it 
has  tillered  well ;  on  the  whole,  it  is  thought  back- 
ward, and  very  little  of  it  can  be  seen  in  ear,  br 
what  is  yet  called  "old  May  day*'  (13tb  May). 
The  barley  is  fest  recovering  from  tiie  effects  of  ihf 
late  protracted  frosts,  and  it  promises  to  prove  an 
abundant  crop  where  the  land  is  well  fiurmed.  Oats 
are  looking  well,  yet  the  wireworm  has  been  bnsy 
with  both  the  latter;  though,  with  genial  weather, 
it  is  hoped  they  wiU  soon  outgrow  the  eflfects  pro- 
duced by  their  destructive  enemy.  Beans  and  pea» 
are  well  planted,  and  the  hoe  is  busy  among  them. 
There  is  every  probability  of  another  abundant  crop 
of  hay,  as  all  the  grasses  are  growing  most  lapidlf. 
Sainfoin  is  much  more  promising  than  in  1846, 
but  the  plant  of  clover  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
good .  Tares  are  backward ;  and  the  little  of  rye  that 
is  left  is  shooting  rapidly  into  ear.  Hay,  so  great 
was  the  yield  of  last  year,  is  a  complete  drug.  Ibis 
abundance  may,  perhaps,  partly  account  for  the 
scarcity  of  beef  and  mutton — both  commanding 
high  prices ;  the  former  8d.,  the  latter  9d.  per  lb.  to 
the  butcher.  Store  sheep  are  very  dear ;  there  has 
been  an  epidemic,  which  has  taken  off  many  of  the 
small  stores.  Little  is  doing  in  pigs,  and  that  little 
at  low  rates.  Horses  of  all  descriptions  arc  rer)* 
dear.  Potatoes  are  coming  up  strong ;  the  sprhj 
plantings  are  in  advance  of  those  put  in  daring 
autumn.  There  is  much  complaint  of  ptnnipa-* 
that  they  come  up  badly— a  circumstance  much  to 
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be  regretted,  as  many  of  our  poorer  brethren  were 
induced  to  sow  them  in  their  gardens  instead  of 
potatoes.  The  high  price  of  the  seed  (in  fact  seed 
was  exhausted  early  in  March)  brought  out  so  much 
old  rubbish,  that  there  is  little  doubt  one  half  of  it 
was  useless,  and  could  not  germinate.  A  much 
larger  breadth  of  carrot  and  mangold  has  been  sown, 
and  both  are  coming  up  remarkably  well.  The 
fidlows  are  in  a  forward  state,  and  Swede  80>ving 
wiU  soon  commence,  should  the  weather  become  dry. 
The  stock  of  wheat  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  is 
much  short  of  the  usual  average ;  301,  per  load  was 
made  in  several  instances,  and  prices  are  rapidly 
becoming  higher.  The  apple-trees  are  full  of  bloom, 
and  promise  an  abundant  crop.  Oak-stripping  is 
nearly  over;  there  has  been  but  little  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood, as  there  is  difficulty  in  selling  the  bark  even 
at  a  low  price.  We  again  allude  to  the  oak  meteor- 
ologically, when  viewed  in  comparison  with  the 
ash.  Prior  to  the  6th  theu:  course,  though  some- 
what in  favour  of  the  oak,  was  pretty  equal ;  on  the 


19th  that  tree  had  been  in  leaf  a  fnU  week,  whereas 
the  ash  had  scarcely  put  forth  its  buds !  Sheep- 
shearing  has  scarcely  commenced,  excepting  with  fat 
animals,  that  are  sent  to  market  as  soon  as  shorn. 
The  wool  trade  is  quite  stagnant.  About  Reading 
and  Maidenhead  there  was  much  complaint  con- 
cerning the  quantity  of  charlock.  Another  grave 
cause  of  complaint  is  the  injury  done  to  tenants  by 
the  roots  of  hedge-row  trees;  this  is  now  per- 
ceptible, and  is  very  sensibly  felt.  Landlords 
love  ornament  and  park-like  scenery.  Tenant- 
farmers  prefer,  and  justly  too,  fair  open  fields, 
like  those  so  much  recommended  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  and  wisely  adopted  by  our  canny 
northern  brethren:  noble  expansive  squares,  or 
oblongs  (compactly  hedged)  of  ten,  twenty,  or  more 
acres !  Give  us  room,  plenty  of  air  and  sunbeam, 
in  lieu  of  ill-shapen  patches  full  of  elm- roots,  and 
bounded  by  wandering  discursive  brooks,  with 
broad  foul  hedges,  and  England's  agriculture  will 
soon  become  effective.— May  25. 


AGRICULTURAL    INTELLIGENCE,    FAIRS,    &c. 


ANDOVER  FAIR  was  verjr  scantay  sapplied,  the 
oiiantity  of  cheese  being  so  tnfling  that  quotations  of 
the  price  would  be  superfluous.  Some  good  cows  with 
calves  were  offered,  and  a  few  horses,  which  were  readily 
disposed  of.  The  attendance  of  visitors  was  small,  and 
no  more  business  seemed  to  be  doing  than  npon  an  or- 
dinary market  day. 

BANBURY  FAIR.— In  cattle  and  sheep  the  supply 
was  less  than  an  average,  and  beef  and  mutton  both 
made  high  prices :  the  former  sold  for  7id.,  and  mutton, 
clean  shorn,  7  id.  to  8d. 

BARNSLEY  FAIR.— The  show  of  horses  was  very 
scanty,  but  as  the  day  progressed  the  nnmbers  in- 
creased up  to  an  average  show.  Good  draught  horses 
sold  readily  at  very  high  prices,  bat  for  second-rate  and 
inferior  animals  the  demand  was  not  quite  so  active  as 
had  been  anticipated,  and  prices  had  rather  a  downward 
tendency.  The  show  of  saddle  hordes  was  limited  in 
number,  and  deficieot  in  quality,  and  attracted  very 
little  attention.  The  show  of  neat  cattle  was  very  good, 
and  met  with  brisk  sale  at  high  prices,  especially  drapes, 
which  realized  enhanced  prices. 

BENENDEN  FAIR  was  well  sapplied  with  stock  of 
all  kinds,  which  went  off  rather  slowly  at  first,  but  a  oon- 
sidereble  quantity  exchanged  hands  before  night. 

BLACKBURN  FAIR.-The  show  of  cattle  was 
mMgre,  if  we  except  a  few  good  heifers,  which  were 
quickly  picked  up  at  high  prices.  Drapes  and  young 
cattle  were  a  good  deal  inquired  after,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  there  being  plenty  of  grass,  sellers  were  not 
anxious  to  sell,  except  at  rates  which  the  buyers  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  give,  but  taking  the  fair  altogether, 
there  was  a  good  amount  of  business  done  at  higher 
prices.  A  good  show  of  suckmg  pigs,  which  sold  well ; 
but  there  were  only  few  stock  pigs,  but  quite  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand. 

BODMIN  FAIR  was  not  sofuUy  sapplied  with  catUe 
as  usual.  There  were  not  many  eastern  buyers ;  and  the 
sale  in  the  morning  was  dull.    About  the  latter  part  of 


the  day  the  farmers  relaxed  somewhat  in  the  prices  de- 
manded, and  a  great  many  bargains  were  effected,  but 
rather  at  a  decluie.  Good  fat  cattle  realised  from  63s. 
to  65s.  per  cwt. ;  cows  and  calves  60s.  per  cwt.  Two 
splendid  fat  cows,  the  property  of  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Hen- 
gar,  St.  Tudy,  were  sold  for  sbout  £^  lOs.  per  cwt. 
There  were  but  few  sheep  penned  on  Tuesday.  Fat  ewes 
were  sold  at  about  8d.  per  lb. 

CHIPPENHAM  FAIR  was  a  large  one  for  lean 
cattle :  the  prices  of  some  best  Herefords  were  up  to 
£16  each ;  Devons,  £14  to  £^15 ;  short-horns  nearly  as 
much;  some  one-year-olds,  £S  to  £9.  There  were 
others  sold  at  less  money.  Of  the  Welsh  and  Scotch, 
nearly  all  of  good  and  fair  quality  sold  at  remunerating 
terms,  but  the  inferior  ones  hung  on  hand.  Very  su- 
perior cows  and  heifers,  in  calf,  made  if  1 6  to  ;^20  each ; 
moderate,  £14  to  £15;  cow  and  calf,  £17  to  £21 ; 
for  best  weaned  calves  from  21s.  to  35s.  each ;  small, 
10s.  to  16s.  There  were  a  few  fat  beasts,  which  were 
soon  taken  at  12s.  per  score.  Fat  calves  made  about 
98.  In  the  sheep  fair  a  great  falling  off  as  to  number, 
though  in  quality  first-rate ;  the  best  tegs  fetched  from 
558.  to  58s.  each ;  inferior,  508. ;  some  horns  made 
65s. ;  couples  of  best  pure  downs,  608.  to  63s. ;  mo- 
derate do.,  55s.  to  58s. ;  Dorset,  55s.  to  628. ;  horns, 
60s.  to  66tf.  There  were  a  few  pens  of  fat  two,  four, 
and  six  tooth,  which  made  full  9d.  per  lb. ;  Wethers, 
6s.  to  6s.  6d.  per  stone  of  81bs. ;  best  large  £it  lambs 
from  35  to  2  guineas  each :  moderate,  SOs.  to  34s. ; 
small,  from  24s.  to  288.  The  supply  of  horses  very 
fair ;  best  made  great  prices ;  common  sold  low,  very 
few  finding  purchasers.  For  fat  bacon  hogs  high  prices 
was  given,  at  least  averaging  12s.  per  score ;  or  small 
porkers,  lis.  to  lis.  6d.  do. 

ELSTOWE  FAIR.— The  trade  was  brisk  for  every 
description  of  stock,  and  everything  was  sold  very  dear. 
Grass  is  plentKul,  and  lean  stock  in  particular  fetched 
remarkably  high  prices. 

GARSTANG  FAIR.— The  description  exhibited  was 
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for  the  most  part  confined  to  calvers,  for  whick  the  de- 
mand was  not  brisk,  and  such  as  changed  hands  were  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  ^14  to  £16  per  head.  In  other 
kinds,  the  few  that  were  disposed  of  fetched  aboat  the 
same  prices  that  have  ruled  at  late  fairs. 

HEREFORD  FAIR.— The  number  of  cattle  was  not 
large,  though  it  was  quite  equal  to  the  supply  of  former 
years.  A  great  number  of  sheep  was  penned,  and  for 
fresh  animals,  of  which  there  appeared  to  be  many  very 
prime  ones,  the  demand  was  brisk  at  advanced  values  : 
indeed,  fat  stock  of  all  descriptions  sold  well.  The  fol- 
lowing mav  be  quoted  as  the  average  prices :  Sheep  in 
the  wool  Sid.  per  lb.  shorn  sheep,  from  7d.  to  7id.  per 
lb.  i  lambs,  7id.  to  8d.  per  lb. ;  calves  6id.  to  7d.  per 
lb.  The  demand  for  lean  stock  was  exceedingly  dull, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  lateness  of  the  spring 
and  the  consequent  scarcity  of  keep  in  this  advanced  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Sheep  and  lambs  were  sold  at  various 
prices,  according  to  their  quality,  ranging  from  35s.  to 
508.  per  couple.  There  was  a  large  supply  of  pigs  in 
the  fair ;  but  the  demand  was  not  very  brisk,  and  they 
experienced  a  reduction  in  price,  compared  with  the  rates 
at  which  they  had  been  selling  in  our  late  markets.  In 
the  horse  fair,  there  was  a  moderate  supply  of  good 
horses,  which,  especially  those  for  agricultural  purposes, 
were  much  sought  after,  and  obtained  good  prices. 

HUDDERSFIELD  FAIR.— We  never  remember  a 
more  wretched  show  of  cattle  or  horses  in  our  lives, 
both  as  regards  numbers  and  qnidity.  High  prices  were, 
however,  asked,  which  checked  purchasers  from  buying, 
and  little  or  no  business  was  done. 

LISKEARD  FAIR.— There  was  a  good  supply  of 
all  sorts.  In  the  early  part  of  the  day  business  was  very 
dull,  but  in  the  afternoon  a  good  many  bargains  were 
made.  Fat  bullocks  were  sold  from  55s.  to  60s.  per 
cwt. ;  cows  and  calves  from  46s.  to  52s. ;  fat  sheep  from 
6}d.  to  7^4.  per  lb. ;  lamb  from  6id.  to  7^d. 

LOUGHBOROUGH  FAIR.— Scarcely  a  fat  beast 
was  shown,  and  very  few  store  cattle,  which«  realized 
good  prices.  Good  horses  were  in  demand,  and  but  few 
offered. 

LYNN  FAIR.— There  was  a  small  show  of  horses, 
but  pretty  good  show  of  neat  stock :  high  prices  de- 
manded for  both,  with  very  little  business  doing. 

MAIDSTONE  FAIR  was  pretty  well  supplied  with 
stock  and  sheep,  many  of  the  latter  selling  well.  The 
horses  were  rather  numerous,  but  the  trade  dull. 

MILNTHORP  FAIR  was  weU  attended  and  well 
supplied,  and  the  prices  realized  for  good  stock  were  in 
proportion. 

NEWARK  FAIR  wss  well  supplied  with  store  stock 
of  all  descriptions,  but  very  little  fat  meat.  Stores  sold 
at  great  prices ;  wool  sheep  sold  well ;  milking  cows 
much  looked  for.  The  horse  fair  a  very  indifferent  one ; 
good  horses  sold  well. 

ROSS  FAIR.— There  was  the  smallest  supply  of  fttt 
cows  we  ever  remember,  which  sold  readily  at  7d.per  lb. 
Fresh  steers  and  barren  cows  realised  an  advance  in  price; 
but  poor  store  cattle  met  witii  a  dull  sale,  at  low  prices. 
There  were  very  few  fat  or  store  sh%p  penned ;  there 
was  a  brisk  sale  for  the  former  kind,  and  shorn  fat  sheep 
sold  at  8d  per  lb.,  and  had  a  brisk  salei  Good  horses, 
of  which  there  were  very  few,  commanded  high  prices  ; 
inferior  ones  met  with  a  dull  sale.  The  fair  was  thinly 
attended,  and  business  was  very  dull. 

RUGBY  FAIR  was  not  so  well  attended  as  usual, 
nor  was  the  supply  of  beasts  or  sheep  near  equal  to  what 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  at  these  fairs ;  this  how- 
ever  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  Leicester, 
Northampton,  and  Warwick  markets  being  held  on  the 
same  day.  A  dull  trade  was  consequently  done  at  the 
following  prices :  Beef,  7d.  to  7id. ;  mutton,  7d.  to  8d. ; 
lamb,  94d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.    Stores  went  off  at  an  im- 


I  proved  rate,  fetching  from  20s.  to  SOs.  per  head  more 
I  than  last  month.  The  showers  that  fell  during  the  week 
I  having  put  the  graziers  into  better  spirits,  speculation 
I  was  more  in  the  ascendant  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time  in  this  branch  of  tiie  trade. 

SHAP  FAIR.— The  show  of  cattle  was  good  and 
prime  animals  were  sold  high.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  business  was  transacted  at  a  lower  figure  than  usual. 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON  FAIR  was  weU  attended 
with  beasts  of  all  descriptions ;  and  although  the  beef 
offered  for  sale  was  excellent  in  quality,  the  demand  was 
rather  dull,  the  butchers  being  unwilUng  to  give  the  ad- 
vance demanded.  The  prices  may  be  quoted,  for  beef, 
7d.  per  lb. ;  mutton,  6jd.  to  7d.,  with  a  ready  sale. 
About  2,000  sheep  were  penned  during  the  day. 

STRATTON  (CORNWALL)  FAIR.— The  quantity 
of  stock  exhibited  was  much  below  what  is  usually 
shown.  There  was  a  considerable  number  of  buyers 
I  from  the  eastern  counties,  also  from  the  western  parts  of 
this  eounty.  The  sale  for  cattle  was  exceedingly  brisk, 
at  an  advance  say  of  £2  on  ;f  20  for  store  cattle  gene- 
rally. Cows  and  calves  sold  at  an  average  of  60s.  per 
cwt,  and  fat  cattle,  of  which  few  were  offered,  realized 
from  60s.  to  65s.  per  cwt,  and  all  sold.  Fat  sheep,  in 
their  wool,  quite  Sd.  per  81bs.,  and  couples  from  45s.  to 
60s.  There  was  a  lot  of  Irish  hoggets  in  the  fair,  which 
found  buyers  at  20s.  to  22s. 

STURMINSTER  FAIR  was  abundantly  snppUed 
with  barreners  and  other  store  stock,  the  greater  part 
not  of  a  very  superior  quality.  On  the  whole,  there 
was  a  tolerably  ready  sale.  There  were  a  few  lots  of 
excellent  fat  stock,  which  were  sooo  bought  up  at  high 
rates.  Pigs  were  not  so  plentiful  as  unud,  and  of  sheep 
but  a  small  number  were  penned. 

TOTNES  FAIR.  —  The  number  of  fat  bullocks 
driven  in  was  small,  and  some  prime  and  well- made-up 
articles  fetdied  still  higher  prices ;  indeed,  not  short  of 
70s.  per  cwt.;  or  12s.  6d-  per  score;  and  the  quotation 
for  prime  beef  was  from  60s.  to  70s.  per  cwt.,  or  from 
lOs.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  per  score.  Second-rate,  as  also  a 
fair  description  of  bullocks,  were  firom  53s.  to  58s.  per 
cwt.,  or  from  98.  6d.  to  about  lOs.  3d.  per  score,  and  it 
is  believed  that  all  were  sold.  There  were  also  some 
foreign  bullocks  !shown,  and  these  too  found  a  sale. 
Cows  and  calves  likewise  sold  well  at  fh>m  428.  to  588. 
per  cwt.,  or  from  7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  3d.  per  score.  Store 
bullocks  were  from  34s.  to  42s.  per  cwt.,  or  from  6s.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  score.  Fat  sheep  were  from  6|d.  to  8d. 
per  lb. 

WAINFLEET  FAIR— The  show  of  beast  and  sheep 
was  only  of  a  very  limited  and  poor  description,  especi- 
ally the  beast.  There  was,  however,  an  exception  in 
the  sheep  market ;  a  pen  of  twelve  two-shear  wether 
sheep,  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Heanley,  Croft, 
were  generally  admired.  For  the  amount  of  business 
done  fair  prices  were  obtained. 

WARSOP  FAIR  was  considered,  upon  the  whole,  a 
very  poor  one,  there  being  the  smallest  supply  of  beasts 
and  sheep  ever  seen  in  this  fair  on  any  former  occasion. 
The  few  that  were  in  good  condition  and  for  sals  did 
not  readily  find  purchasers,  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
prices  asked  for  them  by  the  dealers. 

WARWICK  FAIR. -The  catde  fair  was  well  sup. 
plied  with  both  beef  and  mutton,  which  fetched  from 
7\d.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  sinking  the  offal.  Milch  cows  were 
plentiful,  but  very  dear. 

WISBECH  FAIR. -The  supply  of  cattle  was  most 
abundant,  and  sales  were  effectal  at  very  high  prices, 
buyers  bemg  eager  to  secure  what  was  in  the  market. 
As  to  quality,  there  was  plenty  of  what  was  good,  but 
nothing  extraordinary.  The  number  of  horses  was 
small,  and  good  ones  fetched  high  prioes,  at  whidi  sales 
were  moderately  brisk. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  CORN  TRADE 

DURING    THE    MONTH    OF    MAY. 


Though  a  reaction  has  taken  place  from  the  ex 
treme  prices,  still  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  grain  is 
considerably  higher  than  at  the  close  of  last  month, 
We  appear,  however,  now  to  have  arrived  at  a 
point  where  the  upward  movement  is  likely  to  be 
checked.  In  looking  back  over  what  we  have 
written  during  the  last  six  or  seven  months  we  find 
that  the  opinions  we  have  at  various  periods  ventured 
to  offer  have,  on  the  whole,  proved  correct;  and  as  this 
may  perhaps  have  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  some 
of  our  readers  with  confidence  in  our  judgment,  we 
feel  the  greater  responsibility  in  venturing  on  re- 
marks relative  to  the  probable  future  course  of  the 
trade. 

So  many  new  elements  now  come  into  operation, 
the  working  of  which  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
foresee,  that  prediction  can  be  of  very  litUeVeal  use. 
It  may,  however,  be  worth  while  to  point  out  a  few 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  the  position  of 
affairs  has  been  altered  for  the  better.  Having 
long  ago  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  stocks  of  home 
grown  com  in  the  ^country  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  up  to  harvest,  we  consider 
that  the  recent  rise  in  prices  must  be  viewed  as 
beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  draw  the 
surplus  growth  of  America  and  Russia  (nearly  the 
only  countries  having  much  to  export)  to  Great 
Britain.  Until  lately,  the  French,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Belgian  markets  ofifered  better  chances  of 
profit  than  the  English ;  and  so  long  as  that  con- 
tinned  to  be  the  case,  there  was  great  danger  of 
England  going  short;  and  we  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  our 
safety  that  wheat  should  be  higher  here  than  in  any 
other  European  country.  Such  being  now  the  case, 
shipments  from  hence  to  the  continent  (which 
previously  took  place  on  a  large  scale)  have  nearly, 
if  not  wholly,  ceased ;  whilst  the  probability  is,  that 
a  portion  of  the  American  and  Russian  supplies, 
originally  intended  for  other  places,  will  find  its 
way  to  our  shores.  One  source  of  uneasiness — ^an 
inadequacy  of  supply— has  therefore  been  removed. 
The  next  point  of  importance,  as  likely  to  influence 
the  future  range  of  prices,  is  the  great  improvement 
which  has  been  effected  in  the  growing  crops  by  the 
extraordinarily  fine  weather  experienced  since  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  May.  After  rather 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  the  temperature  rose  gradually, 
and  the  moisture  and  warmth  combined  have 
wrought  an  amazing  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 


the  country.  The  spring-sown  crops  stand  as  well 
as  could  possibly  be  desired.  The  wheat  plant,, 
though  still  backward,  wears  a  healthy  and  vigorous 
aspect,  and  promises  far  better  than  could  have 
been  hoped,  considering  the  extreme  length  and 
severity  of  the  winter .  Grass  has  grown  amazingly, 
and  all  the  green  crops  are  luxuriant.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  at  this  early 
period,  the  harvest  promises  to  be  abundant.  This 
is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  short  stocks  of  grain  in  Great 
Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  interior  of  Germany.  The  position 
of  Europe  is,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
critical;  everything  depends  on  how  the  harvest 
may  turn  out ;  bad,  or  even  threatening  weather 
during  the  blooming  time,  or  indeed  at  any  subse- 
quent period  until  the  com  is  all  secured,  would 
be  sure  to  give  rise  to  speculation  and  high 
prices.  Situated  as  this  country  is  at  present, 
more  than  ordinary  importance  must  be  attached 
to  the  forthcoming  crops.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  before  these  can  be  ready 
to  cut,  not  only  the  grain  we  now  have,  but  all  that 
may  in  the  interval  reach  our  shores,  will  have  been 
pretty  closely  used  up.  A  defective  harvest  or  a 
recurrence  of  the  potato  disease  would  conse- 
quently entail  such  an  amount  of  distress  as  ih: 
fearful  to  reflect  upon.  The  weather  mil  therefore 
be  watched  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  and  we  must 
expect  considerable  fluctuation  in  prices;  and  it 
^vill  behove  farmers,  and  indeed  all  parties  engaged 
in  the  trade,  to  exercise  more  than  ordinary  caution 
and  foresight  in  their  operations.  The  chances  are 
mere  in  favour  of  a  high  than  a  low  or  even  a  mo- 
derate range  of  prices.  Still,  under  certain  combi- 
nations of  circumstances,  wheat  might  easily  de- 
cline 20s.  or  even  30s.  per  qr. 

The  difference  between  the  lowest  and  highest 
points  attained  during  the  month  has  been  fully 
a  pound  a  quarter;  and  it  is  perfectly  within  the 
range  of  probabilities  for  a  fall  to  occur,  as  great  as 
has  been  the  advance.  As  all  speculation  relative 
to  the  future  must  necessarily  be  exceedingly 
vague,  so  much  depending  on  contingencies  of 
which  nothing  can  at  present  be  known,  we  shall 
here  drop  the  subject,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
our  space  to  the  less  hazardous  employment  of 
describing  what  has  actually  been  done  since  we 
last  addressed  our  readers. 
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The  most  important  feature  in  conne.xion  with 
the  wheat  trade  is  the  fact  that  the  deliveries  from 
the  growers  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  con- 
sumptive demand ;  indeed,  so  inadequate  have  the 
home  supplies  been  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
that  buyers  from  distant  quarters  have  flocked  to 
the  ports  where  any  stocks  of  foreign  wheat  were 
to  be  found;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
large  purchases  made  by  country  buyers  at  London, 
Liverpool,  and  other  places,  that  prices  ran  up  so 
rapidly  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

As  the  fluctuations  at  Mark-lane  have,  as  usual, 
influenced  quotations  at  most  of  the  other  markets, 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  principally  to  what 
has  there  taken  place.  The  flrst  important  ad- 
vance occurred  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  May,  the 
whole  of  the  English  wbeat  then  exhibited  being 
cleared  off"  at  rates  48.  to  58.  per  qr.  above  those 
current  on  that  day  week.  This,  however,  was 
only  the  commencement,  a  much  greater  rise  hav- 
ing subsequently  taken  place.  On  the  following 
Monday  the  millers  were  under  the  necessity  of 
paying  a  further  enhancement  of  lOs.  to  12b.,  and 
on  the  17th  these  rates  were  again  exceeded  by  6s. 
per  qr.  The  total  rise  in  three  Mondays'  markets 
was,  therefore,  from  20s.  to  238.  per  qr.  The 
highest  price  realized  for  the  best  runs  of  white 
wheat  was,  we  believe,  1168.  per  qr.:  from  that 
point  a  reaction  commenced.  The  beautiful  weather 
experienced  the  week  following,  some  slight  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  wheat  brought  forward  by 
land-carriage  samples  from  Essex  and  Kent,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  few  cargoes  about  the  same 
time  from  Lincolnshire,  caused  the  trade  to  open 
languidly  on  the  24th.  For  some  time  the  millers 
refused  to  purchase  at  all  on  the  latter  occasion, 
and  it  was  not  until  factors  consented  to  submit  to 
a  decline  of  6s.  to  7s.  per  qr.  that  any  business  was 
done.  Even  at  the  reduction  named  buyers  were 
shy,  and  a  portion  of  the  supply  remained  unsold, 
which  has  since  been  placed  with  difliculty  at  a 
further  abatement  of  5s.  to  68.  per  qr. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  foreign  wheat  was  quite 
as  rapid  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  month 
as  on  English ;  as  much  as  lOSs.  per  qr.  was  at 
one  time  paid  for  superior  qualities  of  Lower  Baltic 
red,  and  corresponding  rates  for  other  descriptions. 
Within  the  last  week  or  two  we  have  received  rather 
larger  supplies  than  were  supposed  to  be  close  at 
hand;  which  circumstance,  together  with  the  fall  on 
wheat  of  home  growth,  has  occasioned  prices  to  re- 
cede 8s.  to  10s.  per  qr.  from  the  extreme  point.  Im- 
porters have,  however,  up  to  the  present  time,  mani- 
fested considerable  firmness;  the  total  exhaustion  of 
the  granaried  stocks,  and  the  belief  that  the  Baltic 
supplies  will  not  be  followed  up  by  further  arrivals 
from  thence,  having  tended  to  inspire  confidence. 


The  value  of  flour  rose  with  that  of  wheat.  The 
top  price  of  town  made  was,  at  the  close  of  April, 
68s.  per  sack,  and  the  millers  were  then  barely 
realizing  a  profit  on  the  manufacture  of  the  article. 
The  first  step  upwards  was  on  the  3rd  inst.,  when 
it  was  advanced  to  75s. ;  and  during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding weeks  the  price  was  risen  successively  to 
808.  and  858.  per  sack.  The  raactioii  in  the  wheat 
market  on  the  24th  of  May  enabled  the  millerB  to 
supply  theur  customers  at  lower  rates,  and  the  top 
quotation  is  now  settled  at  80s.  per  sack*  Whether 
it  will  remrin  at  that  point,  or  be  again  lower,  will, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  wheat 
trade.  Norfolk  and  other  descriptions  of  ship  floor 
have  sold  at  rates  in  proportion  to  townnnade  Hcfor, 
and  the  value  of  the  latter  has  also  regvUated  that 
of  American.  The  highest  price  obtained  for  the 
best  brands  of  Western  Canal  has  been  52s.  to  548., 
and  the  same  kinds  may  now  be  had  at  42s.  to 
448. :  the  article  is  therefore  still  higher  than  it 
was  at  this  time  last  month.  The  stock  of  Ameri- 
can flour  in  London  has  been  much  reduced,  and 
the  greater  proportion  of  what  is  left  is  of  second- 
ary quality;  the  arrivals  have  recently  increased, 
but  it  will  be  some  time  before  any  supplies  of  im- 
portance can  reach  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Barley  of  home  growth  seems  to  be  rtaj  neariy 
exhausted,  and  the  receipts  into  London  have  been 
on  a  limited  scale  throughout  the  month.  The 
quantity  which  has  arrived  from  abroad  has  also 
been  moderate ;  and  having  had  a  good  coonlry 
demand,  prices  have  steadily  tended  iqiwiids. 
The  bulk  of  the  purchases  has  been  for  shipmait 
to  the  west  of  England  and  to  Wales ;  but  some 
quantity  has  also  been  taken  to  go  into  Kent,  a 
quarter  whence  London  usually  draws  sop* 
plies.  Comparing  the  existing  prices  with  those 
current  at  the  close  of  April,  we  find  that  all  kinds 
are  2s.  to  3s.  per  qr.  dearer ;  low  qualities  of  foreign 
being  at  present  worth  448.  to  46s.,  good  sweet 
grinding  parcels  48s.  to  508.,  and  superior  sam- 
ples of  EngHsh  588.  to  608.  per  qr.  That  these 
rates  will  be  maintained  is  more  than  probable,  the 
high  price  of  wheat  having  caused  barley  meal  to 
be  more  extensively  used  than  in  ordinary  seasons, 
both  here  and  on  the  continent. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  month  mah  met  with  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  rose  neariy  in  the  same 
proportion  as  barley :  latterly,  however,  the  demand 
has  fallen  ofiT,  and  a  slight  reaction  has  taken  place 
in  quotations.  The  alteration  in  the  distillation 
laws  permitting  the  use  of  sugar  has  certainly  had 
the  efifect  of  lessening  the  consumption  of  malt ; 
still  the  article  has  become  scarce,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  fall  much  in  price. 

That  there  are  hardly  any  oats  remaining  in  the 
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hands  of  the  farmers  is  proved  by  the  almost  tota] 
cessation  of  supplies  coastwise  and  by  railway  into 
London,  only  a  few  hundred  quarters  of  Engtish 
having  been  received  weekly  since  our  last.  The 
arrivals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  not  been 
much"  more  extensive ;  and  though  rather  a  liberal 
quantity  has  reached  us  from  abroad,  the  market  is 
at  present  by  no  means  over-stocked.  In  addition 
to  the  consumptive  demand  of  London  and  the 
suburbs,  to  satisfy  which  requires  about  20,000 
qrs.  per  week,  considerable  quantities  have  been 
bought  at  Mark  Lane  for  transit  into  the  country : 
the  sales  have  therefore  been  on  rather  a  large 
scale,  and  though  the  principal  dealers  have  acted 
with  great  caution,  prices  have  risen  several  shillings 
per  qr.  Good  feeding  qualities,  whether  of  British 
or  foreign  growth,  cannot  be  bought  at  present 
below  338.  to  358.,  and  for  the  finer  kinds  40s.  is 
demanded.  Scotch  potato  oats  have  become  ex- 
tiemely  scarce,  and  are  held  at  43s.  to  46s.  per  qr. 
We  are  inchned  to  think  that  no  further  suppUes 
of  moment  will  reach  us  from  the  near  continental 
ports,  and  the  market  is  therefore  likely  to  remain 
in  a  very  bare  state  until  the  Eiga  and  Archangel 
arrivals  come  forward  in  July,  until  which  period 
prices  are  more  likely  to  advance  than  recede. 

Till  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  days  beans  have 
been  in  lively  request,  partly  for  grinding  and 
partly  for  shipment  to  the  north.  The  falUng  off 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  inquiry  has  hitherto 
faded  to  effect  the  value  of  the  article,  and  the  rise 
of  about  58.  per  qr.,  established  on  the  rates  cur- 
rent at  the  close  of  last  month,  has  been  firmly  sup- 
ported. Egyptian  beans  rose  at  one  time  to  508., 
but  are  again  down  to  44s. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  peas,  and  their 
extended  use  in  consequence  of  the  deamess  of  all 
articles  of  food,  an  advance  of  4s.  to  6s.  per  qr.  has 
been  realized  on  both  boiling  and  grinding  quali- 
ties. 

The  want  of  supplies  has  prevented  much  bu- 
siness being  done  in  rye.  This  article  was,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month,  eagerly  sought  after 
for  export  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  and  the  few 
lots  which  have  come  to  hand  have  met  ready  takers 
at  65s.  to  66s.  per  qr. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  a  very  lively  de- 
mand sprung  up  for  Indian  corn,  and  parcels 
which  a  few  weeks  before  had  been  pressingly 
offered  at  52«.  to  54s.  rose  rapidly  to  70s.  and  75s. : 
indeed,  for  one  lot  of  superior  white,  80s.  per  qr. 
was  paid  in  retail.  These  rates  are  now  no  longer 
obtainable;  but  the  reaction  from  the  highest 
point  does  not  much  exceed  5s.  per  qr.,  good 
qualities  being  still  hdd  at  over  70s.  per  qr. 

The  certainty  that  a  large  importation  of  foreign 


grain  ^vill  be  required,  renders  all  information  rela- 
tive to  the  probable  quantity  each  country  may  have 
to  spare  for  shipment  a  matter  of  much  interest, 
and  we  shall  therefore  lay  before  our  readers  all 
the  intelligence  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect. 

America  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  bread 
stuffs  not  only  for  Great  Britain,  but  for  France  and 
the  Netherlands ;  and  we  feel  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  quantity  the  United  States  may  have 
for  export  will  be  equal  to  the  calls  which  are 
likely  to  be  made  on  that  country  by  Europe.  The 
best  informed  American  merchants  give  a  much 
more  moderate  estimate  of  the  probable  extent  of 
the  surplus  for  exportation  than  the  parties  who 
have  ventured  on  the  random  opinions  so  freely  in- 
dulged in  on  this  side. 

Of  flour  it  is  confidently  stated  that  the  total 
shipments  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  com- 
mencement of  September  would  not  exceed  one 
million  barrels,  and  that  that  quantity  would  have 
to  be  divided  between  the  different  countries  re- 
quiring supplies. 

The  probable  extent  of  the  supply  of  Indian 
corn  is  not  so  confidently  spoken  of,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  very  high  rates  obtainable  in 
England  and  Ireland  might  lead  to  more  being  sent 
away  than  could  reaUy  be  spared ;  but  the  highest 
estimate  we  have  seen  does  not  compute  the  pro- 
bable shipments  at  over  1,000,000  qrs.  The  stocks 
at  the  different  ports  on  the  sea-board  had  been 
quite  exhausted,  and  the  supplies  from  the  interior 
had,  at  the  date  of  our  latest  advices,  scarcely  be- 
gan to  arrive.  The  want  of  available  stocks  had 
put  a  temporary  stop  to  shipments;  and  a  large 
fleet  of  vessels  having  arrived  out,  a  considerable 
fall  had  occurred  in  the  rates  of  freight. 

The  flour  market  at  New  York  had  remained  in  a 
quiet  state  at  about  7i  dollars  per  barrel ;  all  parties 
holding  off,  in  expectation  of  large  receipts  from  the 
interior.  At  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,'  and  other 
principal  towns  business  was  also  dull. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  English  advices  of  the 
l8th  inst.,  a  very  great  rise  took  place  in  prices 
at  all  the  leading  Baltic  ports ;  and  com  is  higher 
on  the  continent  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  great 
number  of  years. 

Stocks  appear  to  be  almost  exhausted  in  the 
interior  of  Germany,  and  also  at  many  of  the 
Lower  Baltic  ports ;  and  the  scarcity  and  deamess 
of  provisions  had  led  to  serious  riots. 

Danzig  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  place  where 
any  wheat  worth  naming  remains  on  hand.  Letters 
from  thence  of  the  18th  May,  state  that  the  opera- 
tions during  the  preceding  week  had  been  on  a 
restricted  scale,  little  or  no  speculation  having 
taken  place.  A  couple  of  hundred  lasts  only 
had  changed  hands,  at  788.  to  798.,  for  60  to  6llb8. 
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high  mixed,  and  SOb.  to  81ft.  per  qr.  free  on  IxMrd,  i  POTATO    MARKETS. 

for  fine  high  mized.  «  80UTHWARK  WATERm«,  3i«5 

At  SieUm,  Rofttock,  and  ncighboiiniig  porU.  Thw»M«^^  rm^m  ^^a  the  *^k;  tfe 
85».  up  to  90f.  per  qr.  was  asked  for  moderatdj  rcrj  limited,  b«t  k  appeas  qoie  — gkie^a  J 
good  red  wheat,  with  however  very  httle  doing  at  '"""fL?  ^  F^"^^*^.  P™»«  T^-*^f^ 
these  exorbitant  niea.  are  sold  iqdilT,MddiereMSMLikMhtf> 

ftuc^pw  «.Av»  v>«Mw»  mm-nrr  .  gpcQQ^jjy  MMpIn        Irte  priOCS  SM  Si  foOoWS  , 

In  France  and  Holland,  prices  hare  begun  to  •.       •. 

decline ;   and  we  hare  no  doobt  that  the  next .  ^*!f***^"***i:-—  ?£  J*  J5   i******  "^  c««- 

advices  from  the  Baltjc  wiu  also  be  ol  a  more  sub- ,    Diuo  stevt <9»t«—  i 

dued  character.  !^**^   '•-'-! 


24. 

■■ppW  a 
or  UK  df. 


ssr  t.-.:s 


CURRENCY     PER  IMPERIAL  MEASURE. 


IUt  24- 
WvEAT, EMn aadK)tmi,mew, red  90 

0M,re4 M 

SrB.(4d s» 

Bablct,  Grii»uhi^  M  Sf  Maltiaf  SO 

Malt,  Suffolk  and  Xorfolk 71 

Ktnj;s(oa  xad  Ware 71 

Oats.  York»b.  Ic  LinoAn^h.,  feed  90 
TouzhalUadCvrk.biark..  SI 

Dublin S( 

Wu«rf<irtf,  wiil«    Si 

VewTj   S4 

BsAva,  Tick,  »e« M 

PBAS,  Grc-j CO 

Wbil* — 

FiauM,  Tvwn-made  M    S3        Suflblk 
flIorkkNi  and  Xorfolk  70    74 

FOREIGN. 

WuAT^Dairtae •»  00 

Bambar^ OS 

Bablet M 

OATSy  Bfcw     ••  ■•••••■•«>••••*  SS 

Bbass 44  M 

Tunm,  Aoaericaa,  per  brL..  ..48  M 
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70 

80 

J7 

SS 

so 

SI 

£S 

SO 

02 

00 

74  per 

IrMh  - 


White...  00 
Do £«i 

Sew 6t 

Cberalicr  &S 
Crcnrn  ..  70 
C^ralicT  00 
PuUto  . .  so 
rork,vhiteSS 
\Vc*t{««rt  S4 
Cl^.k  ...  r% 
CJal^rar..  ?7 
OI<l,«iuiU  SS 

Boi'ert  ..  01 

nrkofsisOUia. 


^    to  i»- 
Saks  A.-t 


ISO 
SO 


Kme  . 


.100 
.  91 


Feed... 

PCAS   . 


SI 
SO 


BRITISH. 
'2^ '     LEEDS,  Msy  21.— We  hsve  Mt  mt 
SY    tioe  in  this  market  datiof  the  pcvsent  wc«k 
M  .  verj  flat,  and  prices  hare  a  ~ 


41  •  LIVERPOOL,  Mat  22. 

sd  ScoTCB.-^ThoeblittleaoiagaLBidHigUaBiWc^L 
32  The  fUte  of  the  mouew  aiarkct  has  nearly  p«t  to  a  K.<p 
^  to  all  bosiDOi.  White  Highland  is  boC  bbikA  a- 
^  quired  for.  lliere  k  still  a  demand  for  ^3  thing  r  Joi 
in  either  good  Crosoed  or  Cbeviot ;  iufcihw    qfwtr  oe^ 


•u  d.      a.  d. 

LaidHi^l^Bd  Wool,  per  S4lka....    7  0  «•  7  S 

White  Uisblajid  do It  O  II  O 

LaidCYoa-ed       do  ..  ar-asVd....     8  0  9  6 

Do.             dOL..  »«*i«ed •  •  Is  • 

Do.CherkiC         dow..  «««a«2ird....    8  9  It  0 

Do.             do...  washed IS  •  IS  0 

White  do.            doL SS  S  SS  0 


105 

^  . 

30 
00 


IMPERIAL  AVERAGES. 

Week  eiidiiif       Wbeat.  Barlej.  I  Oata.     Rye.   Bean«.    IVaa. 


▲prUtoth 
17th 
S4th. 


54  10  SO  10   50    0 
SO     1  49  10  S'i    ? 

55  0  49  II    Si    4 

a  0  SI  10  SS  n 

so    S  4S    0  S4  II 

SS    7  S4    7   5S    0 


PRICES  OF  MANURES. 

piiccB  of  aevaral  aorti  o( 


PRICES  OF  SEEDS. 
Mat  24. 
Cfovcrssed  met  with  totj  little  sttentaon ;  and,  in  the 
sbsenoe  of  transactions  of  importance,  quotations  re- 
mained nominally  nnaltered.    Prices  of  other  sorts  of 
Seeds  were  aloo  aboat  the  same  as  on  this  day  week. 
BapoMod,  ill.    SSI.  Iriah,^!.    -1. 

linaeed,  Baltir,  48    90  Odcwa,  47    SO 

Moaurd,  perb«sh.,wlilte8    10  broira,  9    10 
Carrswaj,  41    4S    mv,  42    44  Corlttider,  18    91 

Honpaoed,  SS    S8  per  qr.  Trefoil,  17    10 

Canary,  OO    OS    flse,  08    06       Twea,  Sprfog,  7a.  to  7a.  Od. 
Liofoed  Cakca,  Eogllth  ISi:    ISI.  lOa.  per  1000 
Lfnaeed,  Englbh,  Mnrlnf  50    00    craahiof  40    40  per  qr. 


HOP  MARKETS. 
BOROUGH,  May  24. 
A  moderate  bosioois  is  doing  in  oar  market  at  fidly 
SS  rnndi  money  ss  on  this  dsy  week. 


Sttfaioined  are  tte  presont 

Hanare  :^ 

AsncnltwBl  Salt,  SOa.pvidB 
Alkalies,    tH,    and   «:».   per 

CVL 

aad  Co.*a  (Bow)  laor- 


Ila.  por  cwt,  aecmdinf  »> 


t*a  0«BBOk  Sf.  8a.  par  too 
GMKm,  ISa.  per  qr. 
cue  foo,  Sla.  per  cwt 
Chloride  Ltee,  S8a.  per  c«t. 
Claika'a  Coaapott,  ML  ISa.  Od. 


Potbemlira  Ojpaaw,  S8a.prr 
tan. 

ofUtoc, 


KoChoviira 

8'.  IObl  per  Ion 
OfBvaa,  or.  ISa.  per  ton 
Ghiaao,  Fer«Tten,    101.  18a.; 

BoUTiaB,IOLIOa.;  AMeaMI. 

Oa.  10  7I.10BL  per  ton,  aeeoid- 

las  to  aaalj^  and  qaaaiity 


Higfalj  Ooaeeatrated  Haaare^ 

SOa.  por  qr. 
Hnmaa,  14a.  per  qr. 
Bono-duat,  --a.  per  qr. 
Hair-iacb  Booa,  ~a.  par  qr. 
Hont't  Staff OiaTw^  SajOd.  cwt. 
Haat'a  new  PertUiier,  lia.  4d. 

J.  T.  Haat'f  ArtiBdal  Oaaao. 

Maaara  Powder,  10a.  per  qr. 
Mariateof  Uaia,  Ok  per  cwt. 


la.  ila.  pw 

gew  Bilitol  Maaaiu^  8a.  per  y. 
Kltiata  of  Soda.  iSa.  per  cat. 
BttralB  ftlarii  (artiponX  ^'• 
to  Sta.  per  cwt. 

Maav. 


PatreMII,Sl.pertaa 
PMtoi«S  Owaao,  W.  par  ton. 
Piwpaialiua  for   T^uaip  H}. 

lOa.  Od.  par  pakt,  aaikiff»t 

for  threo  acraa 
Bav^  41.  to  41. 10a.  per  tea 
Bape^ka,7f.perta.     ^ 
B^  Daal,  71. 7a.  par  toa 
80^  AahTH  10a.  per  ton 
Soda  Aah,  14a.  to  Ida.  Od.  per 

cwt. 


Salphar  for  Dimiajia^  War* 
oa  Tteaipa,  19a.  per  cwt. 

Salpfaaiis  AcM,  IM.  par  IS. 

BoparphoaphatoorUaM,  7>.  Od. 
par  cwt. ;  71.  par  toa 

Tha  Lirerpool  Akattoir  Com 
paar'a  Aaiaialliadllaaafiac 
Powder,  SI.  10k  per  toa 

Tha  Urate  of  tfte  Loadoa  »»- 
aaia  Oaaapaaj,  41.4a.  per  too 

WOlay  Dael,  41.  4a.perioa 

WolfathaantonOMBpaBiCAlrx 
aaiattX  >fo>  pvqr.,  aa((^ 
to  caniica  to  Loadoa,  or 
fonrafdad    ftoaa     Wolfar- 
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